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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

" All trustworthy restoiation of coxnapted texts founded on a ^ludy 
of their history/ This piinciple, long established m the recension of 
classical and biblical texts^ is implicit m the work of Shakespeare's 
earlier editorSa but its full implications were first made completely 
explicit in the criticism of A. W. Pollard^ R. B. McKerrow' and Sir 
Waiter Greg. Their study of Elizabetl^an books and theatrical docu- 
ments in the light of collateral evidence hitherto neglected or misin- 
terpreted enabled them to redraw on more probable and intelligible lines 
the history of the versions in which Shakespeare’s work has been trans- 
mitted to us. The gap the earlier editors left between Shakespeare and 
his texts they closed : minutiae — such as the original punctuation — once 
considered negligible^ they have made relevant for the interpretation of 
.the text. 

This development in critical method has prompted the present 
revision of the text of Shakespeare that Messrs. Collins first published 
nearly ninety years ago. That edition was based on the work of the 
earlier cditois^ and their contribution to the elucidation of the text is 
naturally still invaluable. The lines are now numbered as in the great 
Cambridge edition of Clark and Wright. They were the first editors to 
provide so simple but necessary a means of reference ; and by this and 
their authoritative survey of all previous editions, digested in a com- 
pendious textual apparatus, they greatly facilitated subsequent work on 
the text. It is unfortunate that the standard concordance follows the 
line-numbering of their Globe edition, for there the references no 
longer always correspond with that of the apparatus, so indispensable 
to all students of the text, of their major edition. 

The range of detail that now confronts a general editor is so extensive 
that he is necessarily indebted not merely to previous editors but more 
and more to scholars who have made an intensive study of some aspect 
or portion of the text. Of the many special contributions that I have 
found most helpful I must name Dr. Greg’s The Variants in the First 
Quarto of ‘ Kmg Lear \ and its sequel. Professor G. I. Duthic’s ‘ old- 
spelling ’ edition of the play ; Professor David Patrick’s The Textual 
History of ' Richard III % a study of a text that shares a peculiar history 
with Lear ; Professor J. Dover Wilson’s The Manuscript of Hamlet 
and its sequel, the critical study of the play by Professor Thomas 
Parrott and Professor Hardin Craig, an edition admirably adapted 
ediiorum in usum. In the interpretation of the punctuation of the early 
texts — for to reproduce this punctuation would merely confuse and 
mislead the general reader — I am indebted to Dr. Percy Simpson’s 
Shakespearian Punctuation and to the studies of the late Alfred Thiselton. 
To the glossaries of Dr. C. J. Onions and R. J. Cunlifife I am conscious 
of owing much ; and I have found helpful matter in the work of Professor 
M. A, Shaab.er and Dr. Richard Flatter. 

The complete editions I have consulted with advantage include those 
by Mr. M. R. Ridley and G. L. Kittredge and that by W. A. Neilson and 
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Professor C. }. Hill. Lastly I must mention the edition still in progress 
edited by Professor J. Hover Wilson^ although my debt to liim is not the 
least I imve to acknewiedge ; for whenever I have ventured to disagree 
wdth him on general principles or their particular application, I have not 
spared myself tlie expense of second thoughts. 

Iviy personal thanks are due to IVlr. George F. Maine, ‘ the onlie begetter ® 
of this revision, for his constant encouragement and assistance ; to Nix. James 
C. Harrison and the caseroom staff for their courtesy and patience in spite 
of my many requests ; to Airs. Hilda Bone for all her care and pains in the 
task ; 4ind to Sir Walter Greg and the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press for their generous permission to reproduce the special transcript of 
Shakespeare’s contribution to Sir Thomas Afore. 
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I N T R O D U C r 1 a N 

I T is still true in the stnd^^ of Siia' ^spe.re thwi ^ the dispersion of 
error is the first step in the discc’. ei}’ of truth’. The scholarly 
criticism of Ills piays^ which found but casual expression in his life- 
time and took systematic shape only in the eighteenth century when 
men of letters and scholars found the editing of his wo/ks a source of 
profit or reputation, began by remarking that he ignored die Rules. 
These rules or laws of the drama were generalizations from l1 iC practice 
of the Greek dramatists ; and Renaissance critics and then- eighteenth 
century disciples regarded plays that failed to conform te lUesi Laws 
as deficient in Art. Shakespeare ignored the Rules so constantly that 
his critics, however much they admired his natural powers, could not 
accept him as a great Artist. This opuiion is still maintanied to-day by 
men of distinction in letters ; but it is an opinion bom of a fashion in 
European thought that has passed away, and it survives only as a 
prejudice that will no longer bear critical examination. 

It is now realised that this demand for the scholarly imitation of the 
external or accidental features of classical masterpieces is an appeal to 
the letter not to the spirit of Art. No one to-day will argue that 
Westminster Abbey is inferior as a 'work of art to St. Paul’s because the 
Gothic builders were not so familiar as "Wren with ^ the four regular 
orders of Greece k Indeed, the complete revolution wrought by the 
progress of European criticism is best seen in the attitude of the French, 
who were the most jealous guardians of what they considered ‘ classical ’ 
form. The French were in this phase of their culture as severe in their 

*To spare the reader a succession of footnotes, I mention here some of the 
studies I should otherwise have to refer him to in passing. J. S. Smart*s 
Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition, ‘ a new landmark in Shakespeare scholaiship * 
is the best introduction to a study of A Life of Shakespeare by J. Quincy Adams ; 
the student will then be in a position to profit by Shakespeare: A Study of Facts 
and Problems by Sir Edmund Chambers. The best idea of the structure of 
Shakespeare’s theatre is given by The Globe Playhouse by John C. Adams, of 
Shakespeare’s Audience by Alfred Harbage’s Shakespeare* s Audience, On dramatic 
questions Granville-Barker’s Prefaces are most helpful. Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy is still an important guide in interpretation, and those who fancy that 
recent ‘ historical or objective ’ criticism has outmoded his method should read 
Alfred Harbage’s As They Liked It. Dr. Tillyard’s Shakespeare*s History Plays 
is a valuable study of Shakespeare’s attitude to lus material and of the implications 
it suggests j and in Dr. Ivor Brown’s Shakespeare can be seen the reactions to 
academic opinion of one familiar with the modern theatre. All Dr, Hotson’s works 
have added valuable touches to the social background of Shakespeare’s life and 
his Shakespeare* s Sonnets Dated makes further apology for the dates here suggested 
for Shakespeare’s ‘ First Period ’ unnecessary. Pollard’s Shakespeare* s Fight with 
the Pirates is the ideal preparation for Sir Walter Greg’s The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare, an authoritative review that will enable the reader to study with 
advantage Professor Dover Wilson’s Introductions to the Cambridge * New 
Shakespeare’, The views summarized in the introduction now before the reader 
will be found argued in some detail in the writer’s Shakespeare*s Life and Art. 
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deniinciations of their own early architecture as they were of the lawless 
Shakespeare. Kow France is proud to reckon the buildings they once 
despised as Gothic as their greatest and most original coiitribotion to 
the art of the world. And for the very same reasons the English may 
now iiaiiTi that Shakespeare is the greatest artist to whom their race has 
so far given birth— a dramatist unsurpassed, as all acknowledge, m the 
gifts that nature alone can bestow, but as unsurpassed for the fudgment 
that gives to work almost as various as nature itself the unity and 
commanding power found only in the world’s supreme masterpieces. 

When Rowe in 1709 and Pope m 1725 ventured on the systematic 
criticism of Shakespeare, so important did the Rules seem to them and 
their contemporaries that tlicy deduced from Shakespeare’s practice 
three important conclusions that were long accepted as almost self- 
evident. First : Shakespeare could not have received any instruction 
worthy of the name of education, and consequently Stratford where he 
was bom and brought up must have been peopled merely by ignorant 
and unbookish rustics. Second : the form in which Shakespeare cast 
his dramas, not being prescribed by the Rules of Art, was dictated by 
the dramatist’s desire to gratify, in his pursuit of gain, an ignorant and 
untaught audience. Third : so little interest, except financial, did 
Shakespeare and his even more ignorant fellow-actors take in his works 
that his plays w^ere transmitted to posterity in so sadly mangled a 
condition, so Ml of interpolations from hands other than his own, 
that it was hardly possible to judge in many instances which were and 
which w’ere not his writings, or to believe that we had them in a form 
even approximating to that in which he left them. 

On the first and third of these issues modern criticism has shown 
that in general tlie truth is the very opposite to what was once so 
confidently maintained ; on the second the wiser judgments of the 
great critics of the past are being gradually confirmed and developed. 


STRATFORD 

I N Elizabethan England every self-respecting community made careful 
provision for the education of its children. Measured by this standard 
the inhabitants of Stratford could claim an honourable place amongst 
their countrymen. Education had in its beginnings in England been the 
business of the Church, but, like many other functions of the Church, 
education had in the course of the Middle Ages been transferred to lay 
administration ; and the school at Stratford had passed from the Church 
into the keeping of the Guild of the Holy Cross, the organisation in 
which the social instincts of the locality, according to the fashion of 
the time, found expression. There has been a long-standing belief that 
the schools of England were largely the creation of the Reformation, but 
this serious historical error was exposed by A. F. Leach; and in his 
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Social History of England Sir George Trevelyan has summarised the true 
course of events when he says that it was not the Reformation that made 
the Schools of England but the schools that made the Reformation, In 
1553 the school at Stratford was renamed The King^’s Xew School of 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; but the school owed nothing to Edw^ari \'"I or 
his Council and was not new by some centuries. 

This renaming of the school merely marks the change from the o!d 
Guild system to a more modern form of administration in which 
Stratford became by Royal Charter a corporate borough under a 
Bailiff, Alderman, and Burgesses. The new Common Council, whose 
origin^ members had all served on the Guild, now" paid the Vicar 
and the Schoolmaster and administered the property and revenues of 
the Guild- It was during this period of transition that the poet’s father, 
John Shakespeare, came to Stratford. 

John Shakespeare must have left his father’s home in Snitterfield, 
some four miles to the north of Stratford — where bis father Richard 
Shakespeare worked as a yeoman farmer — at least seven years before 
1552. In that year is found the first mention of him in Stratford records, 
and he is already in business as a glover in Henley Street ; and to 
become a member of the Craft of Glovers, Whitetawers and Collar- 
makers, he must have served a seven year apprenticeship. By 1557 
John Shakespeare had so prospered in business that he was able to 
return to the district of his birth to marry the youngest daughter of 
Robert Arden, the gentleman from whom his father, Richard Shakes- 
peare, rented his land. 

Further than Richard Shakespeare no one has yet traced with any 
certainty the poet’s paternal connections. But on his mother’s side he 
was related to one of the great families of the West Coimtry, for Robert 
Arden came of a younger branch of the Ardens of Park Hall, a family 
settled in the Arden district of Warwickshire, from which they took 
their name, from before the Norman Conquest. 

Of the marriage of John Shakespeare and Mary Arden there were 
eight children — four sons and four daughters. William, the third child 
and first son, was christened on 26th April 1564. The only member 
of this group to survive the poet was his younger sister Joan, who is 
mentioned in his will. The other three girls died in infancy, and though 
his brothers reached manhood they too predeceased him. 

In the year of his marriage John Shakespeare was elected to the 
Common Council and soon took a leading part in its affairs. He acted 
as Chamberlain for four years — term of office without precedent in 
Stratford — ^presumably because he was specially qualified for keeping 
the borough accounts. In 1568 he became Bailiff, and by virtue of his 
office a gentleman entitled to his coat off arms. In 1577, however, after 
twenty years of continuous service, he suddenly ceased to attend the 
Council meetings. 

It has been confectured that in his zeal for public affairs he had 
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neglected his own business ; and he certainly, at this time, was or wished 
to be taken for a poor man, moiigaging as he did a valuable property 
inherited by his wife. The authorities however took a different view 
iif liis circumstances : in 1580 he was summoned before the Queen’s 
Bench in \X'estminUer and f/2Q for failing to provide security 

that lie would keep the Qaeeu’~^ peace ; and on the same day he was 
fined another £20, as he had stood surety for another man in the same 
position as himself. That this was the outcome of the measures of 
John \Xliitgift, the new Bishop of Worcester, who had come to Worcester 
as lie was later to go to Canterbut}^ to restore church discipline, there 
can be little doubt. John Shakespeare’s troubles therefore were probably 
political not financial, and that he was a ‘ recusant ’ there is no doubt, 
though the grounds of his discontent are unknown. 

In 1 5 82 his son William married Ann Hathaway the daughter of an 
old family friend. The licence was issued in November 1582 ; the 
first child of the marriage, Susanna, was born in May 1583. All 
attempts to show from an examination of the Bishop’s Register and the 
ciicumsianccs of the marriage that it reflects discredit on either party 
res? on the unhistorical conjecture that the church ceremony was then, 
as it w’oiild be now, the marriage ceremony. The church ceremony, for 
which the licence was obtained, was in respectable Elizabethan society 
frequently no more than an after-ceremony to tlie marriage proper ; 
the licence is in no respect out of the ordinary. Ann Hathaway may have 
been eight years older than her husband, but this is not absolutely 
certain, and even if it were this would be no proof of irregularity. 
Those who still insist that there was some impropriety in the matter 
may be asked to produce their evidence. In February 1585, the twins, 
Hamnet and Judith, were christened at Stratford. 

How Shakespeare intended to support a wife and family is a natural 
question, and fortunately the only tradition about Shakespeare’s youth 
that has any trustworthy pedigree behind it supplies the answer. The 
group of traditions that gathers round Rowe’s account of Shakespeare’s 
deer-stealing and of his prosecution by Sir Thomas Lucy has not only 
no pedigree but is contradicted by the fact that there was no deer-park 
at Charlecote at that time, the Lucy family establishing one there only 
in the next generation. The passage from the first scene of The Merry 
Wwes of Windsor that is regularly cited as Shakespeare’s reminiscence 
of this adventure is more probably the origin of the story itself ; and, 
as Professor Hotson has shown, any personal reference in the lines may 
be directed towards a man very different in character from Sir Thomas 
Lucy. This and the other popular stories about Shakespeare’s youth 
are the kind of conjecture commonly drawn in to fill the vacuum that 
biographers naturally abhor. The story however that the youthful 
Shakespeare was a country schoolmaster rests on a quite different 
foundation. The antiquary John Aubrey, who made a valuable series 
of notes on the men of Shakespeare’s generation, was advised to visit 
xii 
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Wiiliaiii Beeston,. then an old man, but well informed about the history 
of the stage, for he, like his father, Christopher Eeesion, had been an 
actor and actor-manager. His father, Christopher, had actually been 
in the same company as Shakespeare for a number of 3 ears. That 
Aubrey discussed with Bees ton the ohservotion by Jonson on Shake- 
speare’s ^ small Latin and less Greek ’ is revealed in Aubre\’’s note : 

' Though as Ben Jonson says of him that he had but httie Latin 
and less Greek, he understood Latin pretty well, for he had been in 
his younger years a schoolmaster in the country’ 

In the margin Aubrey recorded that his authority was Mr. Beeston. 
Shakespeare’s next step — liis departure to London — is a venture 
that needs no fanciful embroidery to make it intelligible. Conscious, 
like a later country schoolmaster, of the genius w'ithin him, he naturally 
sought the field where alone his talents could find their full employment. 


LONDON 

T hose who think of Shakespeare as an ignorant youth driven by a 
wrathful landlord from his careless rustic existence have now to 
explain how he started on his new and very different career in London 
It is not surprising that some look elsewhere, to Bacon or to Lord 
Oxford, for the author of Hamlet or the Somiets ; for the explanation 
usually offered is as impiobable as the transformation it attempts to 
account for. Shakespeare began, we are told, by rewriting the plays 
of others, among them those of Robert Greene. Why the works of a 
writer who boasted of a degree from both Universities should have been 
turned over to an illiterate new-comer is hardly to be understood ; and 
the evidence that was for long advanced by scholars in support of thiS 
story is now seen to indicate a different and more natural course of 
events. 

Those, however, who accept Beeston’s statement that Shakespeare 
had been a schoolmaster find no difl&culty in understanding his begin- 
nings and progress as a dramatist. No miracle except that of genius, 
no hidden hand, whf?ther that of Bacon or Lord Oxford, need be 
invoked. Shakespeare" began as any educated young man might have 
begun by adapting for his purposes the models prescribed by the 
fashion of his time, the Latin authors familiar to him from his schooling. 

Before grouping his plays in the approximate order of their com- 
position one important observation that emerges from such a chrono- 
logical arrangement as almost self-evident must be considered. Viewed 
as a whole and as the successive episodes in the life of one creative mind 
his plays reveal in their creator powers of development and self-criticism 
found, whether the medium be music, ox painting, or literature, only 
in the greatest masters — those who gave to their art the devotion of a 
life-time. To suppose that this development could come by chance or 
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from the mere desire to gain the applause or money of the ignorant is 
to deny tlie evidence of experience. Shakespeare had of course to make 
the major contribution to the fortunes of a large and important Company 
of actors* and at times this part of his task affected Ms work* but such 
plays as Hamict and Othello are clearly the creations of a man who had 
thought long and deeply about his art. A later and in its own opinion 
better instructed generation did not hesitate to deny to Shakespeare 
even the rudiments of stage craft. The more carefully* however* 
this side of Shakespeare*s work is examined the more clearly it is seen 
to be skilfully contrived for his own stage ; and* what is more important* 
the more clearly it is seen that his craft is not an end in itself but the 
technical mastery inseparable from any powerful manifestation of art. 

Beginning then with plays fasMoned on the models then approved — 
plays so little like his masterpieces that they are frequently attributed to 
other hands — Shakespeare soon developed an original style of his ovm 
that commanded the applause of a wide public. In spite* however* of Ms 
popularity and success he was not content to repeat liimself but from 
about Ms tliirty-fifth year started on the series of tragic masterpieces* 
matched* if at ail* only by the drama of ancient Athens. Nor do the 
w^orks of Ms later years echo in feebler tones these triumphs but bring 
with their colouring and glow the splendid evening to the noon-day 
intensity of Ms gemus — a concMsion visionary and apocalyptic. 

FIRST PERIOD 

From Shakespeare* s arrival in London (1584) to his joining the 
Lord Chamberlain* s men (1594) 

N O definite date can be given for Shakespeare’s arrival in London ; but 
by 1594 he had a body of work to Ms credit that must have occupied 
a considerable number of years. Naturally no details survive of his 
London connections when he was still unknown to the world* but what 
evidence there is indicates that he was for a time at least a member of 
Lord Pembroke’s Company* and that for them he wrote some of his 
early plays. 

Before the end of tMs period Shakespeare had established Mmseif 
as a popular dramatist and as a poet of whom much was expected. The 
first reference to Mm in print* from the pen of the poet and dramatist 
Robert Greene, provides* indirectly* evidence of Ms success. Greene 
had failed to find in London the reward he expected for Ms work, and 
Ms irregular life was closing in misery and want. He felt with much 
bitterness that a writer received but a small return for Ms plays com- 
pared with the drawings taken by the performers ; and on Ms death-bed 
he wrote for publication a letter to some playwrights with whom he 
claimed acquaintance* warning them by Ms own fate against depending 
on such ungrateful employers as the actors. 
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* Base mindeci men all three of yoa^ if by my misery you be not 
warn’d ; for unto none oi‘ you (like me) sought those burrs to cleave- — 
those Puppets (I mean) that spake from our mouths, diose Anticks 
gamisht in our colours.® 

Greene llien, as die allusions indicate, goes on to attack Shakespeare 
not merely as an actor but also as an actor-dramatist whose success, 
though undeserteJ, was making it more difficult for Greene and his 
friends to gain a living. 

* Yes trust them not ; for there is an upstart Crow, beautified with 
our feathers, tliat with ins Tiger s heart zvrapt m a Player^s hide supposes 
he is as well able to bombusi out a blank verse as the best of you ; and 
being an absolute Johannes fac latum is in his own conceit the only 
Shake-scene in a country.® 

Soon after Greene’s death his friend Chettle printed this letter in 
a pamphlet entitled Gioatstoorth of Wit bought with a Million 

of Repentance. 

Marlowe, widi whom Greene claimed acquaintance, was naturally 
displeased with die letter, for Greene like many self-confessed sinners 
found satisfaction in proclaimuig the faults of his friends. Shakespeare 
also was annoyed. Chettle, tliree montlis later, in a preface to his own 
Kind-^Heards Dream refused to admit he had wronged Marlowe but 
made full apology for what he confessed was an unwarranted attack on 
Shakespeare. 

* I am as sorry as if the oiiginal fault had been my fault, because 
myself have seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent in the 
quality he professes. Besides, divers of w'orship have reported his 
uprightness of dealing, wffiich argues liis honesty, and his facetious grace 
in writing, that approves his Art.’ 

As Chetde’s words indicate, Shakespeare was already highly thought 
of in courdy circles ; and this is confirmed by the publication of his 
Venus and Adonis in 1593 and the Rape of Lucrece in 1594, with dedica- 
tions to Lord Southampton, whose gracious entertainment of the poet 
is publicly and warmly acknowledged in the dedicatory episde to Lucrece. 
Further evidence of Shakespeare’s familiarity with courdy and learned 
circles is found in his Lovers Labours Lost with its copious allusion to 
personalities, events, and fashions, then current topics in such society. 
Shakespeare’s poems were no doubt written during the years 1 59^-93 
when the plague and other troubles had closed die London theatres and 
the Companies had to tour the provinces for a living. Shakespeare can 
hardly have been on tour during this period of composition, and it was 
not till the return to London of the leading companies, and after the 
extensive regrouning that it made necessary, that he joined the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men. 

Venus and Adonis^ although Shakespeare’s first published work, was 
that of a writer of recognised reputation. His success had been made 
on the stage ; but actors were very unwilling to publish their pieces, 
xvi 
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partly owl.ag to lack of copyright protection, partly owing to their belief 
that publication would lessen their takings at the theatre* In this policy 
Shakespeare acquiesced throughout his life-time, never hastening into 
print with new pieces* The straitened circumstances of the actors 
however during their enforced absence from London gave the publishers 
a chance to pick up some of these much desired productions, and 
versiems, good and bad, of certain of Shakespeare’s plays now appeared 
in print* 

From this and relsted evidence one can with some confidence assign 
to the period before the poems : his first tragedy, Tiins Andrmticm ; 
his comedies, Comedy of Errors^ The Taming of the Shrew , The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona ; his history plays> Henry VI (in three parts), 
and possibly Richard III. The assumption that Shakespeare did not 
begin his work as a dramatist till 1591 rests on the misinterptretation 
by Malone of Greene’s attack on Shakespeare. Malone interpreted it 
as a charge of plagiarism. Now that d'is interpretation is rejected the 
conclusions drawn from it are unsupported, and indeed contradicted 
not only by the evidence of Greene and Chettlc but by the circumstances 
in which his Poems and early plays were printed. Shakespeare must 
have been ’working as a dramatist for some years before 1590. This 
period of successful work explains how by 1594 he could take a leading 
place in the first company 4:>f the age. 

SECOND PERIOD 

From Shakespeare^ s joining the Lord Chamherlahi's men in 
'' 1594 opening of the Globe Theatre in 1599 

T he Company which Shakespeare now joined included Richard 
Burbage, who was to prove himself in the roles Shakespeare pro- 
vided for him the greatest tragic actor of his age. Will Kemp the 
popular comedian, and John Heminge and Henry Condell, who became 
the Company’s managers and later Shakespeare’s first editors. Their 
headquarters were at The Theatre, the first play-house to be built in 
England for theatrical performances. 

During this period Shakespeare was li'ving, as the subsidy rolls 
indicate, in easy circumstances in London ; and there still survives a 
letter to him from a friend of his father, Richard Quiaey, who was twice 
B ailiff of Stratford, that confirms the evidence of the su^idies- In 1596 
John Shakespeare obtained from the College of Heralds a grant arms. 
He was entitled to this as a former Bailiff of Stratford, but although 
nearly thirty years before the actual grant he had taken the prdtoinary 
steps towards this dignity, he had allowed the matter to lapse. It was 
no doubt considered proper in view of the poet’s position in Lcmdcm to 
complete the necessary formalities, and the fmmly shield now showed 
‘ in a field of gold upon a bend sable, a spear of the first, the point 
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headed argent % and above as crest ‘ a falcon, with his wings 
displaved, standing on a wreath of his colours, supporting a spear, 
amieJ. headed, and steeled silver ^ The motto was ^ non sans droict ’ 
in 1597 Shakespeare bought New Place at Stratford. 

\\liatcver his intciests at this time in his personal and private 
affairs, Shakespeare’s mind must have been unsparingly given to his 
ivork in the theatre. In 1598 Francis Meres in his Paiiadis Tamia 
describes him as ‘ the most excellent m both kinds [comedy and tragedy] 
for the stage and adds ‘ for comed^^, witnes his Gentlemen of Veronay 
his Errors, his Love labours losty his Love labours wonne^ his 
Midsummer flights drcamcy and his Merchant of Venice: for tragedy his 
Richard //, Rtchard Illy Henry IV y King Johuy Titus AndromeuSy and 
his Romeo and Juliet d He also mentions his poems and ‘ his sugred 
Sonnets among his private friends’. 

The period opens with a group of ‘ poetical plays % Midsummer^ 
Nights D-^'caniy Rtchard //, and Romeo and Juliet. The comedy is perfect 
in its kind and unsurpassed for the marvellous harmony it establishes 
among so many apparently discordant elements. The tragedy is another 
of the early masterpieces and anticipates in its spacious design and 
intensity of handling the works of Shakespeare’s full maturity. But for 
some years to come comedy and prose were the main interest, and this, 
in the figure of Falstaff, overwhelms even the historical interest in the 
two parts of Henry IV. With Falstaff gone, tiiere is little left for 
Henry V but pageantry ; yet this opportunity for costume effects and 
patriotic verse may have been not unwelcome to Shakespeare as a suitable 
opening for the new Globe Theatre in 1599. 


THIRD PERIOD 

From the opening of the Globe (1599) to the taking over of 
the Blackft'tars Theatre (1608) 

T he Globe Theatre was opened about May 1599. With the lease of 
the ground on which the Theatre stood nearing an end, the Burbages 
bought the old dining-hall of the Blacktriars and furnished it as a 
theatre, but an influential circle who lived in the vicinity had this 
project defeated. The Buibages then acquired ground just over London 
Bridge on the Bankside. To this side, south of the river, they transferred 
some of the mam timbers from the Theatre ; force was necessary for 
the landlord hoped to retain their building for lus own profit. To meet 
this additional expense they took into partnership as ‘ householders ’ 
five of the leading ‘ sharers ’ of the company, of whom Shakespeare 
was one. 

The Blackfriars they leased to the Children of the Queen’s Revels. 
The actors were choir boys and their theatre was described as * private ’ 
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to distlBgiiish It from ordiaary theatres wlieie ihe chaigcs not 

beyond the vulgar parse. 

Near the beginning of this period Shakes^pearc’s father died, in 
i6oi ; at the end, ms mother, in i6oS. His daagiiter Susanna married 
the well-known physician John Kali in 1607. 

The great pubiic-event of the time was the death of Queen Elizabeth 
and the arrival of James in London m May 1603. The Kong at once 
took over the Lord Chamberlain^s Company and they were now known 
as the King’s Men. The semor members became Grooms of the Royal 
Chamber and in that capacity formed pan of the entourage of the 
Spamsh Ambassador who came in August 1604, 10 negotiate a peace 
between England and Spain. 

During part of tins period, as Professor WaEace has shomm, Shakes- 
peare lodged with a Huguenot family in Silver Street. He was 
in a position to make considerable purchases of land at Stratford and 
investments in the tithes of the parish. 

As before, however, Shakespeare must have given unremittmg 
attention to his art, for he was now from his thirty-hfth year to engage 
in the most sustained and intense eJOfort of Ms career. 

The plays that were to make the name of the Globe for ever 
famous were very different from Henry V, During the next ten 
years Shakespeare produced there his seven great tragedies : Julius 
Ccssar^ Hamlet^ Othello^ Lear^ Macbethj Antony and Cleopatra^ and 
Cortolanus, 

Many explanations have been offered for this apparently sudden 
sMft in Shakespeare’s interest. Some have blamed the dark lady of 
the Sonnets and the conduct of the friend for inducing a mood of gloom 
and misanthropy ; others have dwelt on Shakespeare’s connections 
with Essex and Southampton, and the former’s death on the block, as 
the cause of his disillusionment and pessimism ; others again see in 
tMs tragic mood Shakespeare’s infection with the spirit of a new age. 
The accidents of life undoubtedly provide the material on which the 
imagination operates ; but the relationsMp between this accidental and 
the universal element in art is not so simple as cause and effect. The 
process of transformation is even more complicated and vital than that 
of digestion. But it is unnecessary to attempt an analysis of this 
psychological problem here, for the tragedies rightly interpreted do not 
reveal a spirit of gloom and disillusionment. 

Many critics have dwelt on the bitterness and disgust in the works 
of tMs period. And it is true that nowhere can one find a fiercer in- 
vective and more withering scorn than that poured by these plays on 
the baser side of our nature. The picture of man dressed in a little brief 
authority playing Ms fantastic tricks before Mgh heaven with an 
ef&rontery that m^es the angels weep has never been drawn with more 
penetrating irony. And as a background we have the cowardly or 
malignant complacency in our natures that tolerate such shameless 
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wickedness. Passage after passage emphasizes the dt » adadon to which 
men can smk. It is summed up in one terrible line from Kmg Lear 

A dog’s obey’d in office. 

Kirig Lear has been described as a tragedy of ingratitude- — an 
ingratitude that divides parent from child and sphts the very core of 
human existence. And the elements seem to take part in the confusion 
as the old and cast-off father rages on the heath with a fury that out- 
tongues the elements. But those who find in this fury the climax of 
the drama have missed half the vision and the half that is greater than 
the whole. The design on which the drama is constructed is one familiar 
to great spirits m all ages, and is perhaps exhibited m its simplest 
elements in the old story of Elijah fleeing from Jezebel’s vengeance and 
how as he stood at the mouth of a cave 

* a great and strong wind rent the mountains and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wind ; and 
after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake ; 
and after the earthquake a fire, bur the Lord was not in the fire ; and 
after the fire a still small voice 

The heart of Shakespeare’s drama is not reached till the storm ana 
tempest are over and we come on the stillness of Lear’s reconciliation 
with Cordelia, Here at last he recognises goodness for y?hat it is in 
its own right. And the play’s real theme is the gratitude of the con- 
verted heart at such a revelation. To see the virtues struggling in a 
world where their very virtue is the cause of their undoing is to be 
aware of tragedy ; but — and this is the touch of nature that makes the 
reader kin with the poet — ^this makes us love the virtues not less but 
more. Had Shakespeare not seen so clearly the hollowness of the world 
he could not have created with such passionate brooding those spirits 
whom his art has made the dwellers for all time in the imaginations of 
men. He is not confounded by his terrible visions, for he sees in the 
midst of them what walks unscathed ; and we read his plays because, 
however unconsdously, we share in that triumph, and have at least a 
sense, however our intelligence or conduct may later deny it, of what 
the soul hungers to attain to. 

This revelation which is the consummation of his art did not come to 
Shakespeare suddenly or because a woman was false or a friend disloyal. 
It is bom of the modest and ceaseless years of thought and labour 
which are not without thei»* intimations of the final triumph of this 
period. Viewed in retrospect the humour and comedy, which his earlier 
critics found more natural to his genius, are only another aspect, a 
partial realisation, of his tragic vision, Philosopheis have indeed main- 
tained that tragedy and comedy have another and finer connection than 
that of contrast ; but, though there have been great tragic artists and 
great comic artists before and since Shakespeare’s time, nowhere are 
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they found united as m his work, and m such a nianner that each bu: 
adds a new force to its apparent opposite. 

Viewed after the e\ent, the tragic period is seen as the nataial 
development of the previous periods and to be explained only m so far 
as v/e can explain to ourselves the growth and nature of Shakespeare’s 
art. 


FOURTH PERIOD 

From tne taking over of the Biackfriars (1608) to the 
burning of the Globe Theatre (1613) 

T he manager of the Children at the Blackfriars meatre was foolish 
enough to allow indiscreet stage allusions to royalty that led to the 
suppression of his company. The Burbages and a group of actors as 
* householders ^ that included Shakespeare took over from him his 
lease, and the King’s men now acted at the Blackfriars during the 
winter months instead of in the open Globe Theatre, to the very sub- 
stantial increase in their takings. The King’s men were now too well 
established in official favour for the old objections to tlieir presence 
there to be raised again. 

The plays of this period have happy endings ; but to distinguish 
their peculiar colouring from that of his earlier comedies they have 
been called Romances. 

Once again critics have dwelt on the contrasts between this and the 
previous period and denied any spiritual continuity between them, or 
have paradoxically asserted that the Romances are the flight into a 
world of make-believe that alone could save the poet from the madness 
in which his tragic thoughts would inevitably have engulfed him. Or 
again the fashion of the time is thought by some to have directed 
Shakespeare’s interest to this type of play. 

But the tragedies are the foundation on which the Romances rest. If 
Shakespeare had found the heart of man wanting in the fiery trial of 
the tragedies, what would be the hopes and aspirations in which human 
nature redolhes itself with every new generation as regularly as the 
flowers return with the spring — ^what would these hopes and aspirations 
be but will-o’-the-wisps to lure mankind to its destruction, or to leave 
itr, should it survive, bogged in disillusion and a dreary materiaEsm ? 

If fashion had anything to do with Shakespeare’s return to comedy, 
it was because it gave him an opportunity for the expression of some- 
thing he had now very much at heart, something that came naturally 
after the struggle of the tragedies, as narurafly as Frospero’s sympathies 
with Miranda’s hopes and fears. 

There can be little doubt that the Tempest^ considered in con- 
juneddn with what we know of Shakespeare’s arrangements at this date 
fm takmg over his house in Stratfmrd firom his cousin Thomas Greene, 
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^ht town-ckrk^ indicaius that he intended it to be his farewell to the 
cage. Tersuaded no doubt by the importunity of his old colleagues he 
rctui ncd to take a finai bow in Henry VIII, During the first performance 
of the pieccj on 29th June 1613, the Globe was burnt to the ground ; 
and this accident;* for lack of more precise knowledge, may be taken as 
marking the conclusion of Shakespeare’s work as an actor and dramatist. 


STRATFORD 

S hakespeare seems to have passed his last days quiedy at Stratford, 
though tlierc is a record of at least one visit to London. 

He made his will in January 1615 or 1616, and revised it on 25th 
Aiarch 1616, after the marriage of his second daughter Judith to Thomas 
Quiney in February 1616. He remembers amongst other friends his old 
colleagues, Burbage, Heminge and Condell, the last survivors of the 
group with w^hich he had acted for some twenty years. He makes 
provision for Judith and for his sister Joan Hart , but the bulk of his 
estate is settled on his daughter Susanna and her heirs. His wife was 
obviously going to live with her daughter, who was, if what she put on 
her mother’s grave gives any echo of truth, devoted to her. 

Shakespeare died on St, George’s day, 23rd April 1616, and was 
butted, having this right as a tithe-holder, in the Chancel of the Church 
at Stratford. The monument on the north wall was erected sometime 
before 1623. In 1623 his wife was buried beside him, and his daughter 
Susanna not far away in 1649. She left a daughter Elizabeth Hall who 
had married Thomas Nash and, on his death. Sir John Bernard, but 
was to die without issue. Judith Shakespeare had three sons who all 
died childless before her. From his sister only, and that through her 
second son Thomas, can those living to-day who are related to 
Shakespeare claim their descent* 


THE FIRST FOLIO 

I N 1623, seven years after Shakespeare’s death, his old friends and 
fellow-actors, John Heminge and Henry Condell, gave the world the 
first collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays. This is now known as the 
First Folio, because of its format and to distinguish it from the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Folios, issued in 1632, 1663, and 1685 respectively. 
Each of these later Folios is in turn based on its predecessor. Heminge 
and Condell attributed thirty-six plays to Shakespeare, all that are 
included in the present volume except Petides^ for Perichs^ although its 
omission by Shakespeare^s colleagues is good evidence that it is not 
wholly his, undoubtedly contains semes from his pm. 

Thdr long fidendship with Shakespeare, their admiration for his 
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gemus, their position of authority in the company^ for they had acted 
as its managers for many years^ made Ke.miiige and Condeli in some 
respects weE qualified for their task. They, if anyone did, must have 
known what was by Shakespeare and what was not ; their office m the 
company had made them familiar with his manuscripts. Yet their 
edition has presented students with problems for which reasonable 
solutions have been found only in recent years ; problems that may be 
summarized here in the questions : Why did Shakespeare Mmself not 
supervise the printing of his plays; and why, since Heminge and Condeli 
claimed to be Shakespeare’s literary executors and to have used Ms 
papers, is the First Folio not accepted as the last and final authoRty for 
the text of all the plays ? Why have there been so many subsequent 
editors, a line that begins with Rowe in 1709, and includes Pope (1725 j, 
Theobald (1733), Johnson (1765), Capell (1768) and Malone (1790), 
and threatens, like the phantom procession that appalled Macbeth, to 
stretch out to the crack of doom, 

Shakespe^e did not print his plays when he produced them because 
the actors did not favour such a procedure. They feared that publication 
might affect adversely their takings at the theatre, and the financial 
return from such publications, at least to the author or actors, was 
insufficient to overcome this fear. It was not because there was no 
reading public ; publishers were cmly too ready to print his plays ; 
but there was noffiing in the nature of modern copyright to protect the 
author’s interest^ and to dispose for a pittance of plays that were 
drawing good houses did not seem sound policy. Yet in spite of these 
considerations nineteen of Shakespeare’s plays were printed in some 
fojpn or other during his lifetilne, and a twentieth just before 1623, 


THE QUARTOS 

X HE Quartos, so called from theix format, contained single pla3rs and 
sold at sixpence apiece, compared with the pound charged for the 
First Folio. For their printing the initiative lay with the publishers rather 
than with the a^rs. Enterprising if unscrupulous printers were ready 
to issue even imperfect versions of the pla3rs, whether put together by 
needy actors who _ had had parts in them, or vamped up by someone 
who had carried away 6x>m performances the drift of the plot. Seven 
pfa3^ were published in this mann^ : The Contention^ The True Tragedy 
(these vrerc pirated versions of 2 and 3 Henry F/), A Shrem^ Romeo and 
Merry Wives of Windsor^ Henry K, and Handet — and The 
Trimbleseme Reign of King John may be an eighth. These are now 
known as the Bkd Qtmrtos. 

This attadk on their property inevitably provoked a reaction in 
Shakespesate luod |iis comparer- They published in reply the genuine 
text of Rjtmeo tmd JuRet and Hamlet, and they wore m|t unwiMng to 
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print plays that had become well known through frequent performance- 
in contrast, then, to the seven or eight mutilated or distorted versions 
stand fourteen authorised or authoritative texts : Tiius AndronicuSy 
htme's IjabmiT^s hosty Romeo and Juliety Richard //, Richard Illy i and 
2 Henry IV y Merchant of Veniccy Midsummer-Nigh fs Dream, Much Adoy 
HamUty Troilus and Cressiduy King Leary Othello, These are the Good 
Quartos. Even they, however, were treated as in somemeasure provisional 
publications. Shakespeare never revised the proofs for any of them, 
and the printer, although he was in quite a number working from a 
manuscript in Shakespeare’s own hand, found difficulties {see p. 1350) 
he failed to master. The Good Quartos are therefore in places faulty or 
corrupt, and Shakespeare died before he cared to mend matters. 

The actors, when at last they came to their task, had to provide the 
publisher with copy that extends in print to nearly 900 pages in double 
column. Their knowledge that many of the Good Quartos were set up 
from the author’s manuscript or an authorised transcript prompted their 
use of some printed versions as copy for their own text ; they took the 
precaution, however, of having the printed versions compared with 
manuscripts in their possession, but too casually to exclude all error. 
'Ihe manuscript copy they had to provide for the other plays was also 
defective for much the same reasons that the Quarto prints were not 
faultless : the scribe prepared his draft from material not originally 
designed for the printer’s use, and only careful supervision could have 
prevented his not infrequent stumblings. 

To the printed record of this large body of theatrical copy, often 
entangled as it were in Quarto and Folio, a modem editor has to address 
himself in an attempt to remove its corruptions, Heminge and Condell 
discharged their task honestly and with all the skill that could be 
expected of them ; posterity can never be too grateful for their care and 
pains ; but only those who read their Shakespeare regularly in the early 
versions can know how much the general reader owes to the subsequent 
editorial labours of those whom Johnson defined as harmless drudges. 

Peter Alexander 
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The Preliminary Alatter to the 

FIRST FOLIO (1623) 

Heminge and Condell^ who edited the first collected edidon of 
Shakespeare’s plays, arranged their contents in three sectioiis: Comedies, 
Histories;, and Tragedies. That arrangement as well as the order in 
which they placed the pieces in each section is preserved in this edition. 

To their text the editors prefixed the preliminary matter here 
reproduced. Opposite the engraved portrait of Shatespeare which 
stood as frontispiece — now known as the Droeshout engraving after the 
name of the engraver — they placed Ben Jonson’s lines To the 
Then follow their dedicatory epistle and the address to ‘ the great 
variety of readers They also included Ben Jonson’s fenous lines to 
Shakespeare’s memory and short tributes from Teonard IHgges and 
John Mabbe, both of Oxford University^ and verses firom the sister 
University of Cambridge by Hugh Holland. 

Their ‘ Catalogue ’ does not mention Trailus cmd Cressida^ for they 
were able to include this play^ in a kind of no man’s land, between the 
Histories and the Tragedies, only at the last moment and after the 
settlement of a dispute with the publishers who had issued the Quarto 
version in 1609. Heminge and Condell originally intended to place 
Troilus and' Cresdda among the Tragedies immediately after Momeo 
and Jttliet. 


TO THE REAOER 

This Figure, that thou here seest pur. 

It was for gentle Shakespesare cut ; 

Wherein the Grauer had a strife 
with Nature, to out-doo the life : 

O, could he but haue dxawne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 

His face ; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was writ in brasse. 

But, since he cannot. Kinder, lookc 
Not on his Picture but his Booke. 

B. I. 
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TO THE MOST NOBLE AND INCOMPARABLE PAIRE OF BRETHREN, 
WILLIAM, EARLE OF PEMBROKE, &c., LORD CHAMBERLAINE TO 
THE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT MAIESTY, AND PHILIP, EARLE 
OF MONTGOMERY, &C-, GENTLEMAN OF HIS MAIESTIES BED- 
CHAMBER; BOTH KNIGHTS OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER ‘ OF 
THE GARTER, AND OUR SINGULAR GOOD LORDS. 

Mtght Honourable^ 

W HILST we stiidie to be thankful in our particular, for the many 
fauors we haue receiued from your L.L. we are faine vpon the 
ill fortune, to mingle two the most diuerse things that can bee, feare, 
and rashnesse ; rashnesse in the enterprize, and feare of the successe. 
for, when we valew the places your H.H. sustaine, we cannot but know 
their dignity greater, then to descend to the reading of these trifles : 
and, while we name them trifles, we haue depriu’d our selues of the 
defence of our Dedication. But since your L.L. haue beene pleas’d to 
thinke these trifles some-thing, heeretoforc ; and haue prosequuted both 
them, and their Author liuing, with so much fauour : we hope, that 
(they out-Iiumg him, and he not hauing the fate, common with some, 
to be exequutor to fus owne writings) you will vse the like indulgence 
toward them, you haue done vnto their parent. There is a great differ- 
ence, whether any Booke choose his Patrones, or finde them : This hath 
done both. For, so much were your L.L. likings of the seuerall parts, 
when they were acted, as before they were published, the Volume ask’d 
to be yours. We haue but collected them, and done an office to the 
dead, to piocure his Orphanes, Guardians ; without ambition either of 
selfe-profit, or fame : onely to keepe the memory of so worthy a Friend, 
& Fellow iiuc, as was our Shakespeare^ by humble offer of his playes, 
to your most noble patronage. Wherein, as we haue iustly obserued, no 
man to come neere your L.L. but with a kind of religious addresse ; it 
hath bin the height of our care, who are the Presenters, to make the 
present worthy of your H.H. by the perfection. But, there we must also 
craue our abilities to be considerd, my Lords. We cannot gp beyond 
our owne powers. Country hands reach foorth milke, creame, fruites, 
or what they haue : and many Nations (we haue heard) that had not 
gummcs Sc incense, obtained their requests with a leauened Cake. It 
was no fault to approch their Gods, by what meanes they could : And 
the most, though meanest, of things are made more precious, when they 
are dedicated to Temples. In that name therefore, we most humbly 
consecrate to your H.H. these remaines of your seruant Shakespeare ; 
that what delight is in them, may be euer your L.L. the reputation Ms, 
Sl the faults ours, if any be committed, by a payre so carefiill to shew 
their gratitude both to the Huing, and the dead, as is 

Your Lordshipp^s most bounden^ 

lOHN HDeminge. 
Henry Cohdell-t 
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TO THE GREAT VARIETY OF READERS 

F rom the most able, to Mm that can but speli : 1 here yon are 
nninber’d. We had rather you were weighd. Especially^ 'w.hcn the 
fa'te of all Boohes depends vpon your capacities : and not of youi: heads 
alone^ but of your purses. Well ! it is now publique, & you wil stand 
for your priuiledges wee know : to read;, and censure Bo so, but buy 
it first. That doth best commend a Booke, the Stadoner sales. Then, 
how odde soeuer your braines be, or your wisedomes, make your licence 
the same, and spare not. ludge your sixe~pen’orth, your shillings worth, 
your fiue shillings worth at a time, or Mgher, so you rise to the iust 
rates, and welcome. But, what euer you do. Buy. Censure will nor driue 
a Trade, or make the lacke go. And though you be a Magistrate of wit, 
and sit on the Stage at Black-- Friers^ or the Cock-pits to arraigne Play^ 
dailie, know, these Playes haue had their triail alreadie, and stood out 
all Appeales ; and do now come forth quitted rather isy a Decree of 
Court, then any purchas’d Letters of commendation. 

It had bene a thing, we confesse, wortMe to haue bene wished, that 
the Author himselfe had liu’d to haue set forth, and ouerseen Ms owne 
writings ; But since it hath bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death 
departed from that right, we pray you do not envie his Friends, the 
office of their care, and paine, to haue collected & publish’d them ; and 
so to haue publish’d them, as where (before) you were abus’d with 
diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed, and deformed by the 
frauds and stealthes of iniurious imposters, that expos’d them : euen 
those, are now ofter’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of their limbes ; 
and sit the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceiued them. Who, 
as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a mos i gentle expresser of it. 
His mind and hand went together : And what he thought, he vttered 
with that easinesse, that wee haue scarse receiued from him a blot in Ms 
papers. But it is not our prouince, who oneiy gather Ms works, and giuc 
them you, to praise Mm. It is yours that reade Mm. And there we hope, 
to your diuers capacities, you will finde enough, both to draw, and hold 
you : for Ms 'mt can no more lie Md, then it could be lost. Reade him, 
therefore ; and againe, and againe : And if then you doe no£ like Mm, 
surely you sure in some manifest danger, not to vnderstand Mm, And so 
we leaue you to other of Ms Friends, whom if you need, can bee your 
guides : if you ueede them not, you can leadc your selues, and others. 
And such Readers we wish Mm. 

loHK Heminge, 
Henrie Cokdeix, 





TO THE MEMORY OF MY BELOUED, THE AVTHOR 

MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 

AND WHAT HE HATH LEFT VS- 

To draw no enuy ^Shakespeare) on thy name. 

Am I thus ample to thy Booke, and Fame : 

While I confesse thy writings to be such^ 

As neither Man^ nor Muse^ can praise too much. 
*Tis trae^ and all mens suffrage. But these wayes 
Were not the paths I meant vnto thy praise : 

For seeliest Ignorance on these may lights 

Which, when it sounds at best, but eccho^s right ; 
Or biinde Affection, which doth ne’re aduance 
The truth, but gropes, and vrgeth all by chance ; 

Or crafty Malice, might pretend this praise. 

And thinke to mine, where it seem’d to raise. 

These are, as some infamous Baud, or Whore, 

Should praise a Matron. What could hurt her more 
But thou art proofe against them, and indeed 
Aboue th’ ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I, therefore will begin. Soule of the Age ! 

The applause I delight ! the wonder of our Stage I 
My Shakespeare^ rise ; I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer y or Spensevy or bid Beaumont lye 
A little further, to make thee a roome : 

Thou art a Moniment, without a tombe. 

And art aliue still, while thy Booke doth liue. 

And we haue wits to read, and praise to giue. 

That I not mixe thee so, my braine excuses ; 

I meane with great, but disproportion*d Muses : 

For, if I thought my judgement were of yeeres, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peeres. 

And tell, how farre thou didst our Lily out-shine. 

Or sporting Kidy or Marlozoes mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latiney and lesse JGreekey 
From thence to honour thee, I would not seeke 
For names ; but call forth thund’ring JEschilusy 
Euripidesy and Sophocles to vs, 

PaccuuiuSy Acciusy inm of Cordoua dead. 

To life againe, to heare thy Buskin tread. 

And shake a Stage : Or, when thy Sockes were on, 
Leaue thee alone, for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece^ or haughtie Rome 
sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Briiainey thou hast one to showe. 

To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for ^1 time I 

And all the Muses still were in their prime. 



like Apolitj he came fonli to "v.-irnie 
O'lr earec, or a A^far’.rv co r burrr.c f 
Nature her seMe was proud of hi» designes, 
k.nd ioy®d to wcare the dre-^sing of his lines ! 

Which were so sicbi]/ spun^ and tvouen so fit# 

Asj sincej she will vouchsafe no other Wit. 

The merry GreekC) tait Ansiophanesy 

Neat Tere?zce^ witty Plautus, now not please ; 

But antiquated, and "deserted lye 
As they w^erc not of Natures family. 

Yet must I not giue Nature all : Thy Art, 

Aiy gentle Shakespeare, must enioy a part. 

For though the Poets matter. Nature be. 

His Art doth ^ue the fashion. And, that he. 

Who casts to write a lining hne, must sweat, 
fsuch as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Vpon the Muses anuile : turne the same, 

(And himselfe with it) that he thinkcs vO frame ; 

Or for the lawrell, he may gaine a scoine. 

For a good Foefs made, as w-ell as borne 
And such wert thou. Looke how the fr thers face 
Liues in his issue, euen so, the race 
Of Shakespeares minde, and manners brightly shines 
In his well torned, and tnie~hkd lines : 

In each of which, he seemes to shake a Lance, 

As brandish*! at the eyes of Ignorance, 

Sweet Swan of Auon ! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appeare. 

And make those flights vpon the bankes of Thames^ 

That so did take Eliza, and our lames 1 
But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere 

Aduanc’d, and made a Constellation ^here ! 

Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage. 

Or influence, chide, or cheere the drooping Stage ; 

Which, since thy flight from hence, hath- mourn’d like night. 
And despaires day, but for thy Volumes light. 

Ben : Ionson, 
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VPON THE LINES AND LIFE OF THE FAMOUS SCENICKE POET^ 

MASTER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Those hands» which you so ciapt, go now, and wring 
Yon Bruatnes braue ; for done are Shakespeare s dayes • 

His dayes are done, that made the dainty Flayes, 

Which made the Globe of heau^’n and earth to ring. 

Dry^de is that veine, dry'M is the Thespian Spring, 

Turn’d all to teares, and Phoebus clouds his rayes * 

That corpus, that coffin now besucke those bayes. 

Which crown’d him Poet first, then Poets King. 

If Tragedies might any Prologue haue. 

All those he made, would scarse make one to this * 

Where Fame^ now that he gone is to the graue 
(Deaths publique tyring-house) the Nunezus is. 

For though his hne of life went soone about. 

The Me yet of his hues shall neuer ou^. 

Hvgh Holland. 


TO THE MFMORIE OF THE DECEASED AUTHOUR 

MAJSTER W. SHAKESPEARE. 

QiHAKE-SPEAREy at length thy pious fellowes giue 
O^he world thy Worltes : thy Workes, by which, out-liue 
Thy Tombe, thy name must : when that stone is rent. 

And Time dissolues thy Stratford Aloniment, 

Here we aliue shall view thee still. This Boo. 

When Brasse and Marble fade, shall make thee lookc 
Fresh to all Ages : when Poster! tie 
Shall loath what’s new, thinke ail is prodegie 
That is not Shake-speares ; eu’ry Line, each Verse 
Here shall reuiue, redeeme thee from thy Herse. 

Nor Fire, nor caiikring Age, as Naso said. 

Of his, thy wit-fraught Booke shall once inuade. 

Nor shall I e’re beleeue, or thinke thee dead 
(Though mist) vnrili our bankrout Stage be sped 
(Impossible) with some new straine t’ out-do 
Passions of Juliet^ and her Romeo ; 

Or till I heare a Scene more nobly take. 

Then when thy half-Sword parlying Romans spake 

Till these, till any of thy Volumes rest 

Shall with more fire, more feebng be exprest. 

Be sure, our Shake-^speare^ thou canst neuer dye. 

But crown’d with Lawrell, line eternally. 


L. Digges. 



TO THE MEMOKIE OF 

M. W. SHAKE-SPEARE 


W EE wojidred (Skake-'Speat e) that thou weut'^st so soone 
From the Worlds-Stage, to the Graues-Tyring-roome 
Wee thought thee dead^ but this thy printed worthy 
Tels thy Spectators^ that thou went’st but forth 
To enter with applause. An Actors Art, 

Can dyca and hue, to acte a second part. 

That’s but an Exit of Mortahtie ; 

TMSs a Re-entrance to a Flaiiditc. 

I. M. 
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THE TEMPEST 


DRAMATIS PERSON*® 


Alonso, King cf Naples, 

Sebastian, his brother, 

Prospero, the right Duke of Milan, 
Antonio, his brother, the usurping Duke of 
Milam 

Ferdinand, son io the King of Naples, 
CoNZALO, an honest old counsellor, 

Adrian, \ , | 

Francisco, 

Caliban, a sa»mge and deformed slave, 
Trinculo, a jester, 

Stephano, a drunken butler. 


Master of a Ship. 

Boatswain. 

Mariners. 

Miranda, daughter to Prospem, 
Ariel, an airy spirit. 

Iris, 

Ceres, 

Juno, V spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, J 

Other Spirits attending on Prospero, 


The Scene : A ship at sea ; afterwards an uninhabited island. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. On a ship at sea ; a tempestuous 
noise of thunder and lightning heard. 

Enter a Shipmaster and a Boatswain. 

Master. Boatswain I 
Boats, Here, master ; what cheer ? 
Maiier. Good I Speak to th* mariners ; 
fall to ’t yarely, or we run ourselves 
aground ; bestir, bestir. [E^ciT. 

Enter Mariners. 

Boats, Heigh, my hearts 1 cheerly, 
cheerly, my hearts ! yare, yare I Take in 
the topsail. Tend to th* master’s wliistle. 
Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room 
enough. 7 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, 
Ferdinand, Gonzalo, and Others, 

Alon, Good boatswain, have care. 
Where’s the master ? Play the men. 
Boats, I pray now, keep below. lo 

Ant, Where is the master, bpson ? 

Boats, Do you not hear him ? You mar 
our labour ; keep your cabins ; you do 
assist the storm. 

Gon, Nay, good, be patient, 14 

Boats, When the sea is. Hence I What 
cares these roarers for the name of king ? 
'To cabin i silence I Trouble us not. 

Gon, Good, yet remember whom thou 
hast aboard. is 

Boats, None that I more love than my- 
self. You are a counsellor ; if you can com- 
mand these elements to silence, and work 
the peace of the present, we will not hand a 
lope more, XJse your authority ; if you 
cannot* give thanks you have liv’d so long, 
and make yourself ready in your cabin for 
the mischance of the hour, if it so hap. — 

2 


Cheerly, good hearts ! — Out of our way, 
I say. CExd. 

Gon. I have great comfort from this 
fellow. Methinks he hath no drouning 
mark upon him ; his complexion is perfect 
gallows. Stand fast, good Fate, to his 
hanging ; make the rope of his destiny our 
cable, for our own doth little advantage. 
If he be not born to be bang’d, our case is 
miserable. CFxewnf. 

Re-enter Boatswain. 

Boats, Down with the topmast. Yare, 
lower, low er I Bring her to try wi’ th’ main- 
course. [A cry within} A plague upon this 
howling I They are louder than the 
weather or our office. 35 

Re-enter Sebastian, Antonio, and 
Gonzalo. 

Yet again i What do you here ? Shall we 
give o'er, and -drown ? Have you a mind 
to sink ? 

Seb, A pox o’ your throat, you bawling, 
blasphemous, incharitable dog I 

Boats, Work you, then. 40 

Anf. Hang, cur ; hang, you whoreson, in- 
solent noise-maker ; we are less afraid to be 
drown’d than thou art. 

Gon. I’ll warrant him for drowning, 
though the ship were no stronger than a 
nutshell, and as leaky as an unstanched 
wench. . 45 

Boats, Lay her a-hold, a-hold ; set her 
two courses ; off to sea again ; lay her off. 

Enter Mariners, wet. 

Mar, All lost 1 to prayers, to prayers I 
all lost I lExeunt, 

Boats, What, must our mouths be cold ? 
Gon, The King and Prince at prayers ! 

Let’s assist them, 50 
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F(.)r our case is as theirs, 

5e> 1 am out of patience. 51 

Am We are merely cJieated o£ our lives 
bv druakaids. 

lliis wide-chopp'd rascal — would thou 
iuightst iie drowmng 
Ihe washing of ten tides i 

Ckm . He'll be bang'd yet. 

Though eveiy diop ot water swear against 
tt, 55 

And gape at wid'st to glut him. 

[ cvnfuiftfd noiirt' u'lihw : Mercy on us ! 
We spilt, we split I Farewell, iny wile and 
children I 

Farewell, brother 1 We split, we spilt, we 
split I 

Ant. Let's all sink \vi* th’ King. 60 

Seb. Let's take ieav'e i.l hnn. 

[Exeunt Ant. and Seb. 
Gon, Now would T give a thousand iur- 
lorigs of sea for an acre of barren ground — 
long heath, brown furze, any thing. Ihe 
Wills above be done, but 1 would lain die a 
dry death. (Exeunt. 

Scene tl. The island. Before Prosperous cell. 
Enter Pkospero and Miranda. 

Mira. If by vour art, my dearest father, 
you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stink- 
ing pitch. 

But that the sea, mounting to th' welkin's 
cheek, 

Dashes the tire out. O, I have suffered 5 
With those that I saw suffer ! A brave 
vessel, 

Wlio had no doubt some noble creature in 
her, 

Dash'd all to pieces ! O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart 1 Poor souls, they 
perish'd. 

Had I been any god of power, I would xo 
Have sunk the sea within ■'•he earth or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallow’d 
and 

The fraughtmg souls within her. 

Pro. Be collected ; 

No more amazement ; tell your piteous 
heart 

There’s no harm done. 

Mira. O, woe the day ! 

Pro. No harm. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, 16 
Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter, 
who 

Art ignorant of what thou art, nought 
knowing 

Of whence I am, nor that I am more better 
Than Frospero, master of a full poor cell. 
And thy no greater father. 

Mira, More to know ai 

Did never meddle with my thoughts. 


[Act 1 

Pro, 'Tis time 

I should inform thee farther. Lend tliy hand. 
And pluck my magic garment from me. So, 
[Lays dimm his mantle. 
Lie there my art. Wipe thou thme eyes ; 

have comfort. ss 

The direful spectacle of the wreck, which 
touch’d 

The very' virtue of compassion in thee, 

1 have with such provision m mine art 
So safely ordered that there is no sold— - 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 3® 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Wluch thou heacd'st ciy, which thou saw'st 
sink. Sit down, 

For thou must now know farther. 

Mira. You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am ; but stopp'd. 
And left me to a bootless inquisition, 35 
Concluding ‘ Stay ; not yet 

Pro. The hour's now come ; 

1 he very minute bids thee ope thine ear. 
Obey, and be attentive. Canst thou re- 
member 

A time before we came unto this cell ? 

I do not thinlv thou canst ; for then thou 
wast not 40 

Out three years old. 

Mira, Certainly, sir, I can. 

Pro, By what ? By any other house, or 
person ? 

Of any thing the image, tell me, that 43 
Hath kept with thy remembrance ? 

Mira. 'Tis far off. 

And rather lilce a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Four, or five, women once, that tended me? 
Pro. Thou hadst, and more, Miranda. 
But how is it 48 

That this lives in thy mind ? What seest 
thou else 

In the dark backwaid and abysm of time ? 
If thou remembTest aught, ere Ihou cam'st 
here, 51 

How thou cam'st here thou mayst. 

Mira. But that I do not. 

Pro, Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve 
year since, 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A prince of pow er. 

Mira, Sir, are not you my father ? 

Pro, Thy mother was a piece of virtue, 
and 56 

She said thou wast my daughter ; and thy 
father 

Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 

Mira. O, the heavens I 

What foul play had we that we came from 
thence ? 60 

Or blessed was’t we did ? 

Pro. Both, both, my girL 

By foul play, as thou say 'st, were we heav'd 
thence ; 
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But blessedly help hither. 

2v|jra. O* heart bleeds 

To think o* th* teen that I have turn'd 
you to. 

Which is from my remembrance. Please 
you, farther. 65 

Pro. My brother and thy uncle, call’d 
Antonio — 

I pray thee, mark me that a brother should 
Be so perfidious. He, whom next thyself 
Of aB the world I lov’d, and to him put 
The manage of my state ; as at that time 
Through all the signories it ivas the fust, 
And Prospero the piime duke, being so 
reputed 

In dignity, and for the liberal arts 
Without a parallel, those being all my 
study — 

The government I cast upon my brother 75 
And to my state grew stranger, being trans- 
ported 

And rapt in secret studies. Thy false 
uncle — 

Dost thou attend me ? 

Mira. Sir, most heedfuUy. 

Pro. Being once peifected how to grant 


suits. 

How to deny them, who t* advance, and who 
To trash for over-topping, new created 81 
The creatures that were mine, I say, or 
charg’d ’em. 

Or else new form’d ’em ; having both the 
key 

Of officer and office, set aB hearts th’ state 
To what tune pleas’d his ear j that now he 
was 

The ivy which had hid my princely trunk 
And suck'd my verdure out on’t. Thou 
attend ’st not. 

Mira. O, good sir, I do ! 

Pros. 1 pray thee, mark me. 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind 
With that which, but by being so retir'd, 91 
O’er-priz’d all popular rate, in my false 
brotlier 

Awak'd an evil nature ; and my trust, 
Like a good parent, did b^et of him 
A falsehood, in its contrary as great 95 
As my trust was; which had indeed no 
limit, 

A confidence sans bound. He being thus 
lorded, . , , ^ 

Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power might else exact, like 


Who having into truth, by telling of it, 100 
Made such a sinner of his memory. 

To credit his own Bc^ — ^he did believe 
He was indeed the Duke ; out o’ th' sub- 
stitution, 

And executing th* outward face of royalty 
With aU prerogative. Hence his ambition 
growing — *05 


Dost thou hear ? 

Mb a. Your tale. sir. would cure deafness. 
Pro. To ha^’c no screen between this part 
he play’d 

And him he play’d it for, he needs •will be 
Absolute Milan. Me, poor man — my Lbrary 
Was dukedoiTi laige enough — of tempoial 
royalties no 

He thinks me now incapable; confederates. 
So dry he was for s'n-ay, wi* th' King of 
Naples, 

To give him annual tribute, do him homage. 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbo'w’d — alas, poor 
Milan ! — 115 

To most ignoble stooping. 

Mira. O the heavens ! 

Pro. Mark his condition, and th’ event, 
then teU me 

If this might be a bi other. 

Mira. I should sin 

To think hut nobly of my grandmother : 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pro. Now the condition : 

This King of Naples, being an enemy 121 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's 
suit ; 

Which was, that he. in lieu o* th’ premises, 
Of homage, and I know not how much 
tribute, 124 

Should presently extirpate me and mine 
Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan 
Wirh all the honours on my brother. 
Whereon, 

A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to th’ purpose, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan ; and, f th’ dead of 
darkness, 330 

The ministers for t’o’ purpose hurried 
thence 

Me and thy crying self. 

Mira. Alack, for pity I 

I, not rememb’ring how I cued out then. 
Will cry it o’er again ; it is a hu'<- 
That wrings mine eyes to’t. 

Pro. Hear a httle further. 

And then I’ll bring thee to the present 
business 338 

Which now’s upon 's ; without the which 
this story 

Were most impertinent. 

Mira. Wherefore did they not 

That hour destroy us ? 

Pro. Well demanded, wench I 

My tale provokes that question. Dear, they 
durst not, 340 

So dear the love my people bore me ; tor 
set 

A mark so bloody on the business ; but 
With colours fairer paiited their foul ends. 
In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ; 
Bore us some leagues to sea, where they 
prepared ^45 

A rotten carcass of a butt, not tigg'd* 
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Nor tackle, sail, nor mast j the very rats 
Instinctively have 'quit it. There they 
hoist ns. 

To cry to th* sea, that roared to us ; to sigh 
To th* winds, whose pity, sighing back 
again, x5o 

Did ns but loving wrong. 

Mira. Alack, what trouble 

Was I then to you ! 

Pro. O, a cherubin 

Thou wast that did preserve mel Thou didst 
smile. 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven. 
When I have deck*d the sea with drops 
full salt, 155 

Under my burden groan’d ; which rais’d in 
me 

An undergoing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Mira. How came we ashore ? 

Pro* By Providence divine. 

Some food we had and some fresh water 
that 160 

A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity, who being then ap- 
pointed 

Master of this design, did give us, with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and neces- 
saries, 

Which since have steaded much ; so, of his 
gentleness, 165 

Knowing I lov’d my books, he furnish’d me 
From mine own library with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom. 

Mira, Would I might 

But ever see that man ! 

Pro. Now I arise. 

[Puls on his mantle. 
Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 
Here in this island we arriv’d ; and here 
Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more 
profit , 172 

Than other princess* can, that have more 
time 

For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 

Mira. Heavens thank you for’tl And now, 
I pray you, sir, 175 

For still ’tis beating in my mind, your 
reason 

For raising this sea-storm ? 

Pro. Know thus far forth : 

By accident most strange, bountiful 
Fortune, 

Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought to this shore ; and by my pre- 
science 180 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Here cease more 
questions ; 

Thou art inclin’d to sleep ; ’tis a good 
dullness, 185 


[Act 1 

And give it way. I know thou canst not 
choose. 

[Miranda sleeps. 
Come away, servant ; come 5 I am ready 
now. 

Approach, my Ariel. Come. 

Enter Ariel. 

Art All hail, great master ! grave sir, 
hail I I come 

To answer thy best pleasure ; be’t to fly. 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 19^ 
On the curl’d clouds. To thy strong bidding 
task 

Ariel and all his quality. 

Pro, Hast thou, spirit. 

Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade 
thee ? 

Aru To every article. 195 

I boarded the King’s ship ; now on the beak. 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam’d amazement. Sometime I’d divide. 
And burn in many places ; on the topmast. 
The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame 
distinctly, 200 

Then meet and join. Jove’s lightning, the 
precursors 

O’ th* dreadful thunder-claps, more mom- 
entary 

And sight-outrunning were not ; the fire 
and cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty 
Neptune 

Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves 
tremble, 205 

Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pro. My brave spirit ! 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 

Ari. Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and play'd 
Some tricks of desperation. All but 
mariners 210 

Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the 
vessel. 

Then all afire with me ; the King’s son, 
Ferdinand, 

With hair up-staring — then like reeds, not 
hair — 

Was the first man that leapt ; cried * HeU 
is empty, 214 

And all the devils are here 

Pro. Why, that’s my spirit J 

But was not this nigh shore ? 

Ari. Close by, my master. 

Pro, But are they, Ariel, safe ? 

Ari. Not a hair perish’d ; 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish. 
But fresher than before ; and, as thou 
bad’st me. 

In troops I have dispers’d them ’bout the 
isle. 220 

The King’s son have I landed by himself. 
Whom I left coohng of the air with sighs 
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Scene 2] 

la SB odd anj^le of the isle, and sitting^ 

His arms in tins sad knot. 

Pro. Of the King's ship. 

The mariners, fray how thou hast dispos’d. 
And all ctie rest o' th' fleet ? 

Ari, Safely in harbom 

Is the King’s ship | in the deep nook, where 
once 23 ? 

Thoa call'dst me op at midnight to fetch 
dew 

From the still- vex’d Bermoothes, there she's 
hid ; 

The mariners all under hatches stowed, 
"y^rho, with a charm join’d to their suflf'red 
labour, 

I have left asleep ; and for the rest o’ th* 
fleet. 

Which I dispers’d, they aH hav^e met again. 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote 
Bound sadly home for Naples, 4j5 

Supposing that they saw the King’s ship 
wreck’d. 

And Ms great person perish. 

Pro. Ariel, thy charge 

Exactly Is perform’d ; but there’s more 
work. 

What is the time o' th’ day 7 

ArL Past the mid season. 

Pro. At least two glasses. The time ’tv/ixt 
six and now 240 

Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

ArL Is there more toil 7 Since thou dost 
give me pains. 

Let me remember thee what thou hast 
promis’d. 

Which Is not yet perform’d me. 

Pro. How now, moody 7 

Wliat is ’t thou canst demand ? 

ArL My liberty. 

Pro. Before the time be out 7 No more ! 

ArL I prithee, 

Kemember 1 have done thee worthy service. 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, 
serv’d ms 

Without or grudge or grumblings. Thou 
didst promise 
To bate me a fall year. 

Pro. Dost thou forget 

From what a torment I did free thee 7 

ArL No. 

Pro. Thou dost ; and think’st it much to 
tread the ooze 252 

Of the salt deep. 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north. 
To do me business in the veins o’ th* earth 
Wlien it is bak’d with frost. 

ArL I do not, sir. 

Pro. Thou liest, malignant thing. Hast 
thou forgot *57 

The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and 
envy 

Was grown into a hoop 7 Hast thou forgot 
her 7 

ArL No, six. 
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Thou hast- Wliere was slitf 
bem T Speak s teB me. 26® 

AfL Sh, in Argler. 

Pm,. O. she so ? I must 

Once in a month recount what thou hast 

been, 

'Which thou forget’st. This damn’d witch 
Sycorax, 

For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries 
tertiblc 

To enter hutnan hearing, from Argiet 
Thou know ’st was banish’d ; for one thing 
she did 

The^ would not take her life. Is not this 

true ? 

Art Ay, sir. 

Pre. This blue-ey’d hag was hither 
brought with child. 

And here was left by th* sailors* Thou, my 
slave, syo 

As thou report’st thyself, wast then her 
servant ; 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands. 
Refusing her grand bests, she did confine 
thee. 

By help of her more potent ministers, *7s 
And in her most unmitigable rage. 

Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Imprison’d thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen yeacs ; within which space she 
died. 

And left thee there, where thou didst vent 
thy groans 280 

As fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was tMs 
island— 

Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckl'd whelp, hag-born — not honour’d 
with 

A human shape. 

Art. Yes, Caliban her son. 

Pro. Dull thing, 1 say so ; he, that Caliban 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best 
know’st 28S 

What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the 
breasts 

Of ever-angry bears ; it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo. It was mine art. 
When 1 arriv’d and heard thee, that made 
gape 29* 

The pine, and let thee out. 

ArL I thank thee, master* 

Pro. If thou more murmur'st, 1 will rend 
an oak 

And peg thee in Ms knotty entrails, tin 295 
Thou hast howl’d away t’velve winters. 

ArL Pardon, master $ 

I will be correspondent to command. 

And do my spriting gently. 

Pro. Do so ; and after two days 

I will discharge thee. 

ArL That’s my noble master I 

5 
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What shall I do ? Say wliat* What shall 
I do ? soo 

Pro. Go make thvself like a nymph o* th' 
sea ; be subject 

To no sight but thine and mine* in^dsible 
To every eyeball else* Go take this shape, 
A£id hither come In ’t. Go, hence with 
diligence I {Exit Ariel. 

A’frake, dear heart, awake ; thou hast slept 
wen ; 305 

Awake. 

Miru* The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Pro* Shake it off. Come on, 

We*ll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer, 

Mira* *Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

Pro* But as 'tis, 3*0 

We cannot miss him ; he does make our 
fire. 

Fetch In our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. What ho I slave ! Caliban 
Thou earth, thou ! Speak. 

Cal. [Within} There’s wood enough 
’^thin. 

Pro* Come forth, I say ; there^s other 
business for thee. 315 

Come, thou tortoise I ivhen 7 

Re-enter Ariel like a water-nymph* 

Fine apparition I My quaint Ariel, 

Hark in thine ear. 

Art. My lord, it shall be done. [Exifi 

Pro. Thou poisonous slave, got by the 
devil liimself 

Upon thy wicked dam, come forth I 320 
Enter Caliban. 

Cal, As wicked dew as e‘er my mother 
brush’d 

With raven's feather from unw’holesome 
fen 

Drop on you both I A south-west blow 
on ye 

And blister you all o'er ! 

Pro* For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt 
have cramps, 523 

Side-stitches that sh^ pen thy breath up ; 
urchins 

Shall, fpr that vast of night that they may 
work. 

All exercise on thee ; thou shalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honeycdmb, each pinch more 
stinging 329 

Than bees that made 'cm. 

Cal, I must eat my dinner. 

This island's mine, by Sycorax my mother. 
Which thou tak'st from me. When thou 
cam'st first. 

Thou strok'st me and made much of me, 
woulcist give me 

Water with berries in't, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
4 


[Act 1 

That burn by day and night ; and then I 
lov'd thee, s*** 

And show’d thee all the qualities o' th' kle. 
The fresh springs, brme-pits, barren plate 
and fertile. 

Curs'd be I that did so ! All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, hght 00 
you I 

For I am all the subjects that you have. 
Which first was mine own king j and here 
you sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from 
me 

The rest o' th’ island. 

Pro* Thou most lying slave. 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness ! I 
have us’d thee, 

Filth as thou art, v/ith human care, aj'd 
lodg’d thee 

In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to 
violate 

The honour of my child. 

Cal. O ho, O ho ! Would *t had been done. 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopl’d else 
This isle with Calibans. 

Mira. Abhorred slave, 352 

Which any print of goodness wilt not take. 
Being capable of all ill I I pitied thee. 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught 
thee each hour 

One thing or other. When thou didst not, 
savage, 353 

Know thine own meaning, but wouldst 
gabble like 

A thing most brutish, I endow'd thy 
purposes 

With words that made them known. But 
thy vile race. 

Though thou didst learn, had that in’t 
which good natures 

Could not abide to be with ; therefore wa 
thou 3fto 

Deservedly confin'd into tliis rock? who 
hadst 

Deserv'd more than a prison. 

Cal* You taught me langauge, and my 
profit oa’t 

Is, I know how to curse. The red plague 
rid you 

For learning me your language I 

Pro* Hag-seed, hence 1 

Fetch us in fuel. And be quick, thou 'rt 
best, JO* 

To answer other business. Shrug'st thou, 
malice 7 

If thou neglect'st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command. I’ll rack thee with old 
cramps. 

Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee 
roar, stw 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

Cal* No, play thee. 

[Aside} I must obey. His art is of su ch pow'r, 
"t wordd control my dam's god, Setebos, 
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Scene 2 ] 

Aiid mais.e a vassal of Mm. 

Sx slave ; hence \ 
iBxU CiJitihifTK. 

M£-eni£T AltlSL invhV^ls, plavrt§ ajid sirg- 
Ing ; FiiKutNAND following, 

ArieVs Soyig» 

Come unto these ye!!csw sands, S/”: 

Arid then take hands; 

Ciiri-sred when von have and Idss'd, 

1 he vmW waves whist. 

Foot it feativ here and theie, 37 Q 
AncU i.weet sprites, the barden bear. 
Hark, hark I 

Bn, den dispersedly, Bcw-wow. 

The watch dogs bark. 

Burden dispersedly. Bow-wow. 

Hark, iiark I ! hear 
The strain of struttin*? chanticleer 385 
Cry, Cock-a-djJcUc-dow. 

Fer, Wlieie should this music be ? V th* 
air or tb’ earth ? 

It sounds no more ; and sure it waits upon 
Some god o" lb' island. Sirring on a bank, 
U’eepmg again the King my father's wreck. 
Tills music crept by me upon the waters. 
AUavnig both their fury and oiy passion 
With Its sweet air ; thence I have follow'd 
it. 

Or it hath drawn me rather. But *tis gone. 
No, it begins again. S 93 

ArieVs Song, 

Full fathom five thy father lies j 
Of his bones are coral made ; 

'Those are pearls that were lus eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth sutfer a sca-change 400 

Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphb hourly ring liis knell : 

Burden, Ding-dong. 
Hark ! now t hear them — Ding-dong 
bell. 

Fer. The ditty does remember my 
drown'd father. 405 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes. 1 hear it now above 
me. 

Pro, The fringed curtains of thme eye 
advance. 

And say what thou seest yond. 

Mira. What is't T a spirit ? 

I,ord, how it looks about i Believe me, sir. 
It carries a brave formu But ’tis a spirit* 
Pm. No. wench ; it eats and sleeps and 
hath such senses 412 

As we have, such. This gallant which thou 

Was in the wreck ; and but he’s something 
stain’d 


With grief, thart beauty's canker, then 
mlghtst caU btm 4»s 

A goodly persoc. He hath lost his fcIlo»'7®, 
A.nd strays about to find 'cm. 

Miro. I might call iahm 

A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

Pro. It goes on, I see. 

As my soui prompts it. Sp jnt, fine spirit I 
I’ll free thee 4 ^t 

Within two days for this. 

Fer. Most sure, tlie goddesii 

On whom these airs attend * Vouchsafe my 
piay’r 

May know if you remain upon iliis island ; 
And that you will some good iustructior 
give 

How I may bear me here. My prime 
request, 4 *s 

Which t do last pronounce, is, O you 
wonder I 

If you be maid or no ? 

Mira, No wonder, sir ; 

But certainly a maid. 

Fer, My language ? Heavens! 

I am the best of them that speak this speech. 
Were 1 but where 'tis spoken. 

Pro. How ? the best ? 

What wert thou, if the King of Naples 
heard thee ? 43* 

Fer, A single thing, as I am now, that 
wonders 

To hear thee speak of Naples. He does hear 
me ; 

And that he does I weep. Myself am 
Naples, 

Who with mine eyes, never since at ebb, 
beheld 433 

The King my father wreck’d. 

Mira. Alack, for mercy I 

Fer. Yes, faith, and aU his lords, the 
Duke of Milan 

And his brave son being twain. 

Pro. f Aside! The Duke of Ivlilan 

And his more braver daughter could 
control thee. 

If now 'twere fit to do’t. At the first sight 
They have chang’d eyes. Delicate Ariel, 

I’ll set thee free for tMs. [lo Fer.] A woid, 
good sir ; 44 ® 

I fear you have done yourself some wrong ; 
a word. 

Mira, Why speaks my father so un- 
gcntly? This . 

Is the third man that e’er I saw ; the first 
That e’er I sigh’d for. Pity move my father 
To be inclin’d my way I ^ , 

Per. O, if a virgin. 

And your affection not gone forth. 111 make 
yon _ 

The Queen of Naples. 

Pro. Soft, sir I one word more. 

CAside] They are both in cither’s pow’rs ; 
but this swift business 450 
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I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. [To Fer,] One word 
more ; I charge thee 

That thou attend me ; thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow’st not ; and hast put 
thyself 

Upon this island as a spy, to win it 4S5 
From me, the lord on’t. 

Fer. No, as I am a man. 

Mira. There's nothing ill can dwell in 
such a temple. 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with't. 

Pro. Follow me 

Speak not you for him ; he's a traitor. 

Come ; 460 

I'll manacle thy neck and feet together. 
Sea- water shalt thou drink ; thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook mussels, wither'd roots, 
and husks 

Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 

Fer. No ; 

I Will resist such entertainment till 465 

Mine enemy has more power. 

[He draws, and is charmed from moving. 
Mira. O dear father, 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful. 

Pro. What, I say. 

My foot my tutor? Put thy sword up, 
traitor ,• 

Who mak'st a show but dar'st not strike, 
thy conscience 470 

Is so possess'd with guilt. Come from thy 
ward j 

For I can here disarm thee with this stick 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mirec. Beseech you, father ! 

Pro. Hence I Hang not on my garments. 
Mira. Sir, have pity ; 

I’ll be his surety. 

Pro. Silence ! One word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate 
thee. What ! 476 

An advocate for an impostor I hush ! 

Thou think'st there is no more such shapes 
as he. 

Having seen but him and Caliban. Foolish 
wench ! 

To th' most of men this is a Caliban, 480 
And they to him are angels. 

Mira. My affections 

Are then most humble ; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pro. Come on ; obey. 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 

And have no vigour in them. 

Fer. So they are ; 

My spirits, as in a dyeam, are all bound up. 
My father's loss, the weakness which I feel. 
The wreck of all my friends, nor this man's 
threats 488 

To whom I am subdu'd, are but light to me. 
Might I but through my prison once a day 1 


[Act 2 

Behold this maid. AH corners else o' th' 
earth 491 

Let libel ty make use of ; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

Pro. [Aside] It woiks. [To Fer.] Come 
on. — 

Thou hast done well, fine Ariel ! [To Fer.] 
Follow me. 

[To Ariel] Hark what thou else shalt do me. 

Mira. Be of comfort ; 

My father’s of a better nature, sir, 496 

Than he appears by speech ; this is un- 
wonted 

Which now came from him. 

Pro. [To Ariel] Thou shalt be as free 
As mountain winds ; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari. To th' syllable. 

Pro. [To Fer.] Come, follow. [To Mira.] 
Speak not for him. [Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Another part of the island. 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, 
Gonzalo, Adrian, Francisco, and Others. 

Gon. Beseech you, sir, be merry ; you 
have cause, ^ 

So have we all, of joy ; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss. Our hint of woe 
Is common ; every day, some sailor’s wife. 
The masters of some merchant, and the 
merchant, 5 

Have just our theme of woe ; but for the 
miracle, 

I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us. Then wisely, good sir, 
weigh 

Our sorrow with our comfort. 

Alon. Prithee, peace. 

Seh. He receives comfort like cold 
porridge. 10 

Anf. The visitor will not give him o'er so. 
Seh. Look, he's winding up the watch of 
his wit ; by and by it will strike, 

Gon. Sir — 

Seh. One — Tell. 15 

Gon. When every grief is entertain’d 
that’s offer’d, 

Comes to th’ entertainer — - 
Seb, A dollar. 

Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed ; you 
have spoken truer than you purpos’d. 20 
Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I 
meant you should. 

Gon. Therefore, my lord — 

Ant. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his 
tongue I 

Alon. I prithee, spare. 

Gon. Well, I have done ; but yet — 25 

Seb. He will be talking. 

Ant. Which, of he or Adrian, for a good 
wager, first begins to crow ? 



Scene IJ 

Seb. The old cock. 

Ant, The cockTel. 30 

Seh, Done. The wager ? 

Ant, A laughter. 

Scb, A match ! 

Adr. Though thfs island seem to be 
desert — 

Ant Ha, ha, ha I 

Seb, So, you’re paid. 35 

Adr, Uninhabitable, and almost inacces- 
sible — 

Seb, Yet— 

Adr, Yet— 

Ant He could not miss’t. 

Adr. It must needs be of subtle, tender, 
and delicate temperance. 41 

Ant Temperance was a delicate wench. 
Seb. Ay, and a subtle ; as he most 
learnedly deliver’d. 

Adr, The air breathes upon us here most 
sweetly. 

Seh. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 
Ant Or, as ’twere perfum’d by a fen. 
Gon, Here is everything advantageous to 
life. 47 

Ant True ; save means to live. 

Seb. Of that there’s none, or little. 

Gon, How lush and lusty the grass looks I 
how green 1 50 

Ant. The ground indeed is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of green in’t. 

Ant He misses not much. 

Seb. No ; he doth but mistake the truth 
totally. 

Gon. But the rarity of it is, which is 
indeed almost beyond credit — 56 

Seb. As many vouch’d rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments, being, as they 
were, drench’d in the sea, hold, notwith- 
standing, their freshness and glosses, being 
rather new-dy’d, than stain’d with salt 
water. 60 

Ant. If but one of his pockets could 
speak, would it not say he lies ? 

Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his 
report. 

Gon. Methinks our garments are now as 
fresh as when we put them on first in 
Afric, at the marriage of the King’s fair 
daughter Claribel to the King of Tunis. 66 
Seb. ’Twas a sweet marriage, and we 
prosper well in our return. 

Adr. Tunis was never grac’d before with 
such a paragon to their queen. 70 

Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time. 

Ant Widow ! a pox o* that I How came 
that * widow * in ? Widow Dido ! 

Seb. What if he had said ^ widower 
®neas ’ too ? Good Lord, how you take it ! 

Adr, * Widow Dido ’ said you ? You make 
me study of that. She was of Carthage, not 
of Tunis* 77 

Gon, This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Adr. Carthage 7 
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Gon. 1 assure you, Carthage. 80 

Ant His word is more than the miracu- 
lous harp. 

Seb. He hath rais’d the and houses 
too. 

Ant What impossible matter will he 
make easy next ? 

Seb, 1 think he will carry this Island 
home in his pocket, and give it his son for 
an apple. §5 

Ant. And, sowing the kernels of it in the 
sea, bring forth more islands. 

Gon. Ay. 

Ant, Why, in good time. S9 

Gon. Sir, we w^ere talking that our gar- 
ments seem now as fresh as when we were 
at Tunis at the marriage of your daughter, 
who is now Queen. 

Ant And the rarest that e’er came theie. 
Seb. Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 
Ant. O, Widow Dido ! Ay, widow Dido, 
Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as 
the first day I wore it ? I mean, in a sort. 
Ant. That ‘ sort * was well fish’d for. 98 
Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s 
marriage ? 

Alon. You cram these words into mine 
ears against 100 

The stomach of my sense. Would I had 
nevei 

Married my daughter there ; for, coming 
thence, 

My son is lost ; and, In my rate, she too. 
Who is so far from Italy removed 104 
I ne’er again shall see her. O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ? 

Fran. Sir, he may live ; 

I saw him beat the surges under him. 

And ride upon their backs ; he trod the 
water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him ; his 
bold head m 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and 
oared 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To th’ shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis 
bowed. 

As stooping to relieve him. I not doubt 115 
He came alive to land. 

Alon. No, no, he’s gone. 

Seb. Sir, you may thank yourself for this 
great loss. 

That would not bless our Europe with your 
daughter. 

But rather lose her to an African ; 

Where she, at least, is banish’d from your 
eye, , lan 

Who hath cause to wet the grief on’t. 
Alon. Prithee, peace. 

Seb, You were kncel’d to, and impor- 
tun’d otherwise 

By all of us ; and the fair soul herself 


9 
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Weigli'd between loatliness and obedience 
at 

'Pi^ich end o' 4 b’ beam should bow. We 
have iobt vour son, las 

I fear, for ever. Milan and Naples have 
Moe widows in them of this business* 
making, 

Ilian we bnng men to comfort them ; 

The fault’s your ov-m. 

Alon, So IS the dear*st o* th* loss. 

Gori. My lord Sebastian, 130 

Ihe tnith you speak doth lack some 
gentleness. 

And time to speak it in ; you mb the sore. 
When yon should bring the piaster. 

Seb, Very well. 

Ant And most chirurgeonly. 

Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good sir. 
When you are cloudy. 

Seb* Fowl weather ? 

Ant Very foul. 

Gon, Had I plantation of this isle, my 
lord — 137 

Ant He’d sow 't with nettle-seed. 

Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 

Gon» And were the king on't, what would 
I do? 

Seb, Scape being drunk for want of wine. 
Gon. 1 ’ th' commonwealth I would by 
contraries i4t 

Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; riches, 
poverty. 

And use of service, none ; contract, 
succession, 145 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, 
none; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 

And vromen too, but innocent and pure ; 
No sovereignty — 

Sab, Yet he would be king on’t. 

Ant The latter end of his commonwealth 
forgets the beginning. 152 

Gon, All things in common nature should 
produce 

Without sweat or endeavour. Treason, 
felony. 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any 
engine, 155 

Would I not have ; but nature should 
bring forth, 

Of it own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 

Seb, No mai eying 'rnong his subjects ? 
Ant None, man ; all idle ; whores and 
knaves. 160 

Gon, I would with such perfection govern, 
sir, * 

T’ excel the golden age. 

Seb, Save his Majesty I 

Ant Long live Gonzalo ! 

Gon. And — do you mark me, sir ? 


lAct 2 

Alon, Prithee, no more ; thou dost talk 
nothing to me. 

G<m, I do wen beSleve yowr Klghne^is ; 
and did It to minist«r occasion to the'® 
gentlemen, who are cf such sen'aJMc oivd 
nimble lungs that they always use to iaugh 
at nothing. 

AuL *Twas yon we laugh’d at, 

Gon, Who in this kind of irierTy fooling 
am nothing to yon ; so you may continue, 
and laugh at nothing stiiL 17® 

Ant, What a blow was there given I 
Seh. An it had not faii'n haf-long. 

Oon, You are geiirlemea of brave mettle ; 
you would lift the moon out of her sphere, 
if she would contmue m it five weeks with- 
out changing, 173 

Enter Ariel, invisiblct playing solemn mtisic, 

Seb, We would so, and then go a-bat- 
fowling. 

Am. Xviay, good my lord, be not angry. 
Gon, No, I warrant you ; I wtil not 
adventure my discretion so w’eakly. Will 
you laugh me asleep, for lam very heavy ? 
Ant, Go sleep, and hear us. 

[Ail sleep but Alon., Seb, and Ant 
Alon, What, all so soon asleep I I wish 
mine eyes 

Would, with themselves, shut up my 
thoughts ; I find 
They are inclin’d to do so. 

Seb. Please you, sir. 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it : *85 

It seldom visits sorrow ; W'hen it doth. 

It is a comforter, 

Anf. We two, my lord. 

Will guard your person while you take your 
rest. 

And watch your safety. 

Alon. Thank you — wondrous heavy ! 

{/xlonso sleeps. Exit Ariel, 
Seb. What a strange drowsiness possesses 
them I X90. 

Anf, It K the quality o* th* climate, 

Seb. , Why 

Doth it not the^our eyelids sink ? I find 
not 

Myself clispos*d to sleep. 

Ant Nor I ; my spirits are nimble, 
I’hey fell together all, as by consent ; 

They dropp'd, as by a thunder-stroke. 

What might, 195 

Worthy Sebastian 7 O, what might I No 
more 1 

And y'ct methinks I see it in thy face. 
What thou shouldst be ; th* occasion 
speaks thee ; and 

My strong imagination sees a crown 199 
Dropping upon thy lieadL 

Seb, What, art thou waking ? 

Ant, Do you not hear me speak ? 

Seb, I do ; and surely 

It is a sleepy language, and thou speak ’st 


10 
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Scene 1] 

Out of tliy sleep. What is it tiiou didst say 1 
Tins is a strange repose» to be asleep 
With eyes wide open ; standing, spealang, 
moving, 205 

And vet so fast asleep. 

AnL Noble Sebastian, 

Thou let'st thy fortune sleep — die rather ; 
wiok’st 

Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb. Thou dost snore distinctly ; 

There's meaning in thy snores. 

AnL I am more serious than my custom ; 
you aio 

Must be so too, if heed me ; which to do 
Trebles thee o'er. 

Seb. Well, I am standing water. 

AnL I'll teach you how to flow. 

Seb. Do so ; to ebb. 

Hereditary sloth instructs me. 

Ant. O, 

If you but knew how you the purpose 
cherish, 215 

Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in stripping 
it. 

You more invest it ! Ebbing men indeed. 
Most often, do so near the bottom run 
By their own fear 01 sloth. 

Seb. Prithee say on. 

The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee ; and a birtli, indeed. 
Which throes thee much to yield. 

Ant. Thus, sir : 

Although this lord of weak remembrance, 
this 

WTio shall be of as little memory 
When he is earth'd, hath here almost 
persuaded — 225 

For he's a spirit ot persuasion, only 
Professes to persuade — the King his son's 
alive, 

*Tis as impossible that he's undrown'd 
As he that sleeps here swims. 

Seb, I have no hope 

That he's undrown'd. 

AnL O, out of that ‘ no hope ' 

What great hope have you I No hope that 
way is 231 

Another way so high a hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond. 
But doubt discovery there. Will you grant 
with rne 

That Ferdinand is drown'd 7 
Seb. He's gone. 

Ant. Then tell me. 

Who's the next heir of Naples ? 

Seb. Claribel. 236 

AnL She that is Queen of Tunis ; she 

that dtvells 

Ten leagues beyond man's life; she that 
from Naples 

Can have do note, unless the sim were post. 
The Man i' £h' Moon's too slow, till new- 
born chins 2io 

Be rough and razorable; she that from whora 


We all w'cre sea-swaJJow’d, tiiOitgh some 
cast agmn, 

And by that destiny, to perferm an act 
WT'xeof what’s past is prologue, wiiat to 
come 

In yours and my discharge. 

Seb, What stuff is this I How say you ? 
'Tis true, my brother's daughter’s Queen of 
Tunis ; 245 

So is she heir of Naples ; 'twixt winch 
regions 

There is some space. 

■Ant. A space whose ev'ry cubit 

Seems to cry out ‘ How shall that Cianbel 
Measure us back to Naples ? Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake/. Say this were 
death 251 

That now hath seis'd them ; wliy, they 
were no worse 

Than now they are. The^e be that can rule 
Naples 

As well as he that sleeps ; lords that can 
prate 

As amply and unnecessarily 353 

x\s this Gonzalo ; I myself could make 
A chough of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
The mind that I do I What a sleep were this 
For your advancement I Do you under- 
stand me ? 239 

Seb. Methinks I do. 

AnL And how docs your content 

Tender your own good fortune ? 

Seb. I remember 

You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Ant. True* 

And look how well my garments sit upon 
me. 

Much feater than before. My brother's 
servants 

Were then my fellows ; now they are my 
men. 263 

Seb, But, for your conscience — 

Ani, Ay, sir ; where lies that ? If 'twere 
a hibc, 

'Twould put me to my slipper ; but I feel 
not 

This deity in my bosom ; twenty con- 
sciences 

That stand 'twixt me and Milan, candied 
be they *70 

And melt, ere they molest 1 Here lies your 
brother. 

No better than the earth he lies upon. 

If he w’ere that which now he's like — 
that's dead ; 

Whom I with this obedient steel, three 
inches of it. 

Can lay to bed for ever ; whiles you, doing 
thus* 275 

To the perpetual wdnlt for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the 
rest, 

Thcy'Jl take suggestion as a cat laps milk ; 

XI 
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T&eyl! teU the clock to any business that 
Wt say befits the hour. 

Seh, TThy case^ dear friend^ 

$h<ill be my prexedent j m thou got St 
Milan# 

ril come by Naples. Draw thy sword- 
'stroke 

Shah free thee from the tribute which thou 
payest ; 

And I the King shall love thee. 

A nth Draw together ; 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like. 
To fall it on Gon^alo- 

SlK O, but one word. *S 7 

ITIiey talk apart^ 

Re-enier Aaifix, invisihle, with music and 
song. 

Art My master through his art foresees 
the danger 

That you, his friend# are in; and sends me 
forth~*“ 

For else iiis project dies — to keep them 
living. 49 <» 

[Smgs m Gonzalo’s ear. 

While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-ey'd conspiracy 
His time doth take. 

If of life you keep a care. 

Shake off slumber, and beware. *95 
Awake, awake ! 

Ant Then let us both be sudden. 

Gon. Now, good angels 

Preserve the King I [They wake. 

Alon* Why, how now ? — Ho, awake 1 — 
Why are you drawn ? 

Wherefore this ghastly looking ? 

Gon. What's the matter ? 

Seb. Whiles we stood here securing your 
repose, 301 

Even now, we heard a hollow burst of 
bellowing 

Like bulls, or rather lions ; did't not wake 
you ? 

It struck mine ear most terribly. 

Alon. I heard nothing. 

Anf. O, 'twas a din to fright a monster's 
ear, 305 

To make an earthquake I Sure it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 

Alon. Heard you this, Gon^alo ? 

Gon. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a 
humming, 

And that a strange one too, which did 
awake me ; 

I shak'd you, sir, and cried ; as mine eyes 
open'd, 310 

I saw their weapons drawn — there was a 
noise, 

That^s verily. 'Tis best we stand upon our 
guard, 

Or that we quit this place. Let's draw our 
weapons. 

ZZ 


[Act 2 

Alon, Lead off this ground ; and let's 
make further search 
For ctsy poor son. 

Gon. Hcdvem keep bira from these beasts! 
Foi he is, sore, r tis* isl4ftd, 

Alnn. Lead away. 

AfL Prospero my lord shall know what I 
have done ; 

So, King, go safely on to seek thy son. 

[Exeunt 

ScBNTS II. Another part of the island. 

Enter CALIBA^^, with a harden of wood. 

A noise of thunder iieaid. 

CaL AH the infections that the sun sucks 
up 

From bogs, fens, fiats, on Prosper faB, and 
make him 

By Inch-meal a disease I His spirits hear 
me. 

And yet I needs must curse. But they'll 
nor pinch, 

Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me f 
th' mire, S 

Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid 'em ; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me ; 
Sometime like apes that mow and chatter 
at me. 

And after bite me; then like hedgehogs 
which 10 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and 
mount 

Their pricks at my footfall ; sometime 
am I 

AH wound with adders, who with cloven 
tongues 

Do hiss me into madness. 

Enter Trinculo. 

Lo, now, lo ! 

Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment 
me 13 

For bringing wood in slowly. I'll fall flat; 
Perchance he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here’s neither bush nor shrub to 
bear off any weather at all, and another 
storm brewing ; I hear it sing i' th' wind. 
Yond same black cloud, yond huge one, 
looks like a foul bombard that would shed 
his liquor. If it should thunder as it did 
before, I know not where to hide my head. 
Yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by 
pailfuls. What have we here ? a man or a 
fish ? dead or alive ? A fish : he smells like 
a fish ; a very ancient and fish-hke smell ; 
a kind of not-of-the-newest Poor- John* A 
strange fish I Were 1 in England now, as 
once I was, and had but this fish painted, 
not a holiday fool there but would give a 
piece of silver. There would this monster' 
make a man ; any strange beast there 
makes a man ; when they will not give a 
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Scene 2] 

doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay 
out ten to see a dead Indian. Legg'd like a 
man, and his Hus like arms ! Warm, o* my 
troth I I do now let loose my opinion ; hold 
it no longer : this is no fish, but an islander, 
that hath lately suffered by a thundeibolt. 
IThunder} Alas, the storm is come again I 
My best way is to creep under his gaberdine; 
there is no other shelter hereabout. Misery 
acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 
1 will here shroud till the dregs of the storm 
be past. 

Enter Stefhano singing; a bottle in his hand, 

Ste, I shall no more to sea, to sea, 40 
Here shall I die ashore — 

This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s 
funeral ; well, here’s my comfort. IDrinks. 

The master, the swabber, the boat- 
swain, and I, 

The gunner, and his mate, 45 

Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marian, and 
Margery, 

But none of us car’d for Kate ; 

For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a sailor * Go hang ! * 

She lov’d not the savour of tar nor 
of pitch, 50 

Yet a tailor might scratch her 
where’er she did itch. 

Then to sea, boys, and let her go 
hang! 

This is a scurvy tune too ; but here's my 
comfort. [Di inks, 

Cah Do not torment me. O I 54 

Ste, What's the matter ? Have we devils 
here ? Do you put tricks upon 's with 
savages and men of Ind ? Ha I I have not 
scap’d drowning to be afeard now of your 
four legs ; for it hath been said : As proper 
a man as ever went on four legs cannot 
make him give ground ; and it shall be said 
so again, while Stephano breathes at 
nostrils. 60 

Cal* The spirit- toiments me. O ! 

Sie* This is some monster of the isle with 
four legs, who hath got, as I take it, an 
ague. Where the devil should he learn our 
language ? 1 will give him some relief, if it 
be but for that. If I can recover him, and 
keep him tame, and get to Naples with him, 
he’s a present for any emperor that ever 
trod Ou. neat’s leather. 

Cal* Do not torment me, prithee ; I’ll 
bring my wood home faster. 6g 

Ste* He’s in his fit now, and does not talk 
after the wisest* He shall taste of my 
bottle ; if he have never drunk wine afore, 
it will go near to remove his^fit. If I can 
recover him, and keep him tame, I wiU not 
take too much for Mm ; he shall pay for 


him that hath him, and that soundly. 74 
Cah Thou dost me yet but little hurt ; 
thou wilt anon, I know it by thy trembling ; 
now PjtOGpcr works upon thee. 76 

Ste. Come on your ways ; open your 
mouth ; here is that which will give 
language to you, cat. Open your mouth s 
tliis will shake your shaking, I can tell you, 
and that soundly ; you cannot tell who’s 
your friend. Open your chaps again. So 
Trin. I should know that voice ; it 
should be — but he is diown’d ; and these 
are devils. O, defend me ! 82 

Ste, Four legs and two voices ; a most 
delicate monster I His forward voice, now, 
is to speak well of his friend ; his backw’ard 
voice is to utter foul speeches and to de- 
tract. If all the wine in my bottle will 
recover him, I will help his ague. Come — 
Amen ! I will pour some in thy other 
mouth. 

Trill. Stephano ! gg 

Ste, Doth thy other mouth call me ? 
Mercy, mercy I This is a devil, and no 
monster ; I will leave him ; I have no long 
spoon. 

Trin. Stephano ! If thou beest Stephano, 
touch me, and speak to me ; for I am 
Trinciilo — be not afeard, — thy good friend 
Trinculo. 95 

Ste* If thou beest Trinculo, come forth ; 
I’ll pull thee by the lesser legs ; if any be 
Trinculo’s legs, these are they. Thou art 
very Trinculo indeed,! How cam’st thou 
to be the siege of this moon-calf ? Can he 
vent Trinculos ? 99 

Trin, I took him to be kill’d with a 
thunderstroke. But art thou not drown’d, 
Stephano ? I hope now thou are not 
drown’d. Is the storm overblown ? I hid 
me under the dead moon-calf's gaberdine 
for fear of the storm. And art thou living, 
Stephano ? O Stephano, two Neapolitans 
scap’d ! 105 

Ste. Prithee, do not turn me about ; my 
stomach is not constant. 

Cal, [Aside] These be fine things, an if 
they be not sprites. 

That’s a brave god, and bears celestial 
liquor. 

I will kneel to him. no 

Ste. How didst thou scape ? How cam’st 
thou hither ? Swear by this bottle how 
thou cam’st hither — 1 escap’d upon a butt 
of sack, which the sailors heaved o’erboard 
— by this bottle, which I made of the bark 
of a tree, with mine own hands, since I was 
cast ashore. ns 

Cah I’ll swear upon that bottle to be 
thy true subject, for the liquor is not 
earthly. 

Ste. Here; swear then how thou escap’dst. 
Trin. Swum ashore, man, like a duck ; I 
can swim like a duck. I’ll be sworn. lao 

13 
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Stc. the h)tile] Here, kiss the 

ba.^k. Th.iugh thou canst swim like a 
duck, thou art made like a goose 

Trin. O Stepliano. hast any moie of this^ 
Sie. Tile whole butt, man ; my cellar is 
In a rock by th* seaside, where my wine is 
hid. How now, moon-calf i How does thine 
ague ? 126 

Cal. Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven? 
Ste. Out o’ th’ moon, I do assure thee ; I 
was the Man 1’ th’ Moon, when time was. 

Cal. I ha\e seen thee in her, and I do 
adore thee. My mistress show'd me thee, 
and thy dog and thy bush. 131 

Sie. Come, swear to that ; kiss the book. 
I will furnish it anon with new contehts. 
Swear. [Caliban drinks. 

Trin. By this good light, this is a veiy 
shallow monster ! I afeard of h.m I A very 
weak monster i The Man 1' th’ Moon ! A 
most poor credulous monster I Well drawn, 
monster, in good sooth ! 137 

Cal. ril show thee every fertile inch o’ 
th’ island ; and I will kiss thy foot, 
I prithee be my god. 

Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and 
drunken monster I When ’s god’s asleep 
he’ll rob his bottle. 141 

Cal. m kiss thy foot; I’ll s^vear myself 
thy subject. 

Ste. Come on, then ; dowm, and swear. 
Trin. 1 shall laugh myself to death at this 
puppy-headed monstei. A most scuivy 
monster I 1 could find in my heart to beat 
him — 146 

Ste. Come, kiss. 

Trin. B.it that the poor monster’s in 
drink. An abominable monster ! 

Cal. rU show thee the best springs ; I’ll 
pluck thee berries ; 150 

I’ll fisb for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that 1 serve ! 

I’ll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wondrous man. 

Trm. A most ridiculous monster, to make 
a wonder of a poor drunkard 1 156 

Cal. I piithee let me bring thee where 
crabs grow ; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- 
nuts ; 

Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee 
how 

To snare the nimble marmoset ; I’ll bring 
thee 160 

To clust'ring filberts, and sometimes I’ll 
get thee 

Young scamels from the rock. Wilt thou go 
with me ? 

Ste. 1 prithee now, lead the way without 
any moie talking. Trinculo, the King and 
all our company else being drown'd, we will 
inherit here. Here, bear my bottle. 
Fellow Trinculo, we’ll fill him by and by 
again. isa 1 

14 


[Act 3 

Cal. [Sings drunkenly} Farewell, master ; 
farewell, farewell I 

Trin. A howling monster ; a drunken 
monster ! 

Cal. No more dams I’ll make for fish ; 

Nor fetch in firing 170 

At lequiimg. 

Nor sciape tienchering, nor wash dish. 
’Ban ’Ban, Ca — Caliban, 

Has a new master — Get a new man. 

Freedom, high-day ! high-day, freedom ! 
freedom, high-day, freedom ! 176 

Ste. O brave monster I Lead the way. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. Before Prospero*s cell. 

Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log. 

Ear. There be some sports are painful, 
and their labour 

Delight in them sets off ; some kinds of 
baseness 

Are nobly undergone, and most poor 
matters 

Point to rich ends. Tliis my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
The mistress which 1 serve quickens what’s 
dead, 6 

And makes my labours pleasures. O, she is 
Ten tunes more gentle than her father’s 
crabbed ; 

And he’s compos’d of harshness, I must 
remove 

Some thousands of these logs, and pile them 
up, 10 

Upon a sole injunction ; my sweet mistress 
Weeps w^hen she sees me W'ork, and says 
such baseness 

Had never like executor. I forget ; 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh 
my labours. 

Most busy, least when I do it. 

Enter Miranda ; and Prospero at a 
distance, unseen. 

Mira. Alas, now ; pray you, 

Work not so hard ; I would the hghtning 
had 16 

Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d 
to pile. 

Pray, set it down and rest you ; when this 
burns, 

’Twin weep for having wearied you. My 
father 

Is hard at study ; pray, now, rest yourself ; 
He’s safe for these three hours. 

Fer. O most dear mistress, 

The sun will sot before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mira. If you’ll sit down. 

I’ll bear your logs the while ; pray give me 
that ; 24 
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1*11 carry it to tiie pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature ; 

1 had rather crack my smews, break my 
back* 26 

Than you should such dishonour undergo. 
While I Sit lazy by. 

Miro. It would become me 

As weU as it does you ; and I shcsuld do it 
With much more ease ; for my good will 
is to it, 30 

And yours it ib agamst. 

Pro. [Aside] Poor woim, thou art in- 
fected I 

This visitation shows it. 

Mil a. You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress; Tis fresh morn- 
ing %\ith me 

When you are by at night. I do beseech 
you, 34 

Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers. 
What IS your name ? 

Mira. ivhranda — O my father, 

I have broke your best to say so i 

Fer. Admir'd Miranda I 

Indeed the top of admiration ; w'orth 
What's dearest to the world i Full many a 
lady 

I have ey’d with best regard ; and many a 
time 40 

Th' harmony of their tongues hath into 
bondage 

Brought my too diligent ear ; for several 
virtues 

Have I lik'd several women, never any 
With so full soul, but some defect m her 
Did quarrtl with the noblest giace she 
owM, 45 

And put It to the foil ; but you, O you. 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every cieature's best i 

Mira. I do not know 

One of my sex ; no woman’s face lemcmher. 
Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have 
I seen so 

More that 1 may call men than you, good 
friend. 

And my dear father. How features are 
abroad, 

i am skiliess of ; but, by my modesty, 
The jewel in my dower, I would not wish 
Any companion in the woild but you ; 55 

Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s 
precepts 

I therein do forget. 

Fer* I am, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda ; I do dunk, a king — 
I would not so 1 — and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 62 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my 
soul speak : 

The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides 
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To make me slave ro it , and tor youx sake 
Am 1 tins patient log-man. 

Mira. Do >ou love me 7 

Fer. O heaven. O earth, bear v^itoesi to 
thisi sound. 

And crov. n vthat 1 profess with kind event, 
If I speak true! If hollowI\, invert 7® 
What best is boded me to mischuu ! f. 
Beyond all limit ol what else 1' th' world, 
Do love, prize, honour vou. 

Mira. I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad ol. 

P>f*. [AMtlej Fair enceon+et 

Of two n.ost rare affections ! iicavens ram 
giacc 73 

On that which breeds between ’em i 

Fer. Wlierciorc weep you ? 

Mira. At mine unv-,ortiiiDess, chat dare 
not oiler 

What I desire to give, and much less take 
Wnat 1 shell! die to want. But this is 
trilling ; 

And all tnc more it seeks to hide itself, 80 
The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, ba'diful 
cunning ! 

And prompt me plain and holy innocence ! 

I am your wife, if you will marr'^ me ; 

If not. I'll die your maid. To be your tcllow 
You may deny me; but I'ii be ^out 
servant, 85 

Wliether you will or no. 

Fer. My mistress, dcai est ; 

And I thus humble e\ er. 

Mim. My husband, then 7 

Fer Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom. Here's my 
hand. 

Mira. And mine, with my heart m't. And 
now farewell 90 

Till half an hour hence. 

Fer. A thous.ir.d thousand I 

[Exeunt Fer. and Mira, st^erally. 
Pro. So glad of this as they 1 cannot Le, 
Who are suipiis'd withal ; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. I'll 10 m> book ; 
For yet eie supper time must 1 perfoim 95 
Much business appertaining. [Exit. 

Scene II. Another part of the hlatid. 
Enter Caliban. Stephano and Trinculo. 

Sie. Tell not me — when the butt is out 
we will drink w'ater, not a drop before; 
theiefore bear up, and board 'em. Servant- 
monster, dnnk to me. 

Trin. Servant-monster I The folly of this 
island 1 1 hey say there's but five upon ti.is 
isle : we are three of them ; if th' other two 
be brain'd like us, the state totters, 6 
Ste. Drink, servant-monster, when I bid 
thee ; thy eyes are almost set in thy head. 

Trin. Where should they be set else ? 
He w'ere a brave monster mdecd» if they 
were set m his taiL 10 

n 
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Ste. Mv man-monster hath drown'd his 
tongue m sack. For my part, the sea cannot 
drown me j I swam, ere I could recover the 
shore, five and tliirty leagues, off and on. 
By this light, thou shalt be my lieutenant, 
monster, or my standard. 15 

Trin. Your lieutenant, if you list ; he's 
no standard. 

Ste, We'E not run. Monsieur Monster. 
Trin. Nor go neither ; but you’ll he like 
dogs, and yet say nothing neither. 

Ste. Moon-calf, speak once m thy life, it 
thou beest a good moon-calf. 21 

CfiL How does thy honour ? Let me lick 
thy shoe. 

I'll not serve him ; he is not valiant. 

Trin, Thou liest, most ignorant monster : 
I am Jn case to justle a constable. Why, 
thou debosh'd fish, thou, was there ever 
man a coward that hath drunk so much 
sack as I to-day ? Wilt thou tell a mon- 
strous lie, being but half a fish and half a 
rqpnster ? as 

Cal. Lo, how he mocks me ! Wilt thou 
let him, my lord ? 

Trin. * Lord ' quoth he I That a monster 
should be such a natural I 31 

Cal. Lo, lo again I Bite him to death, I 
prithee, 

Ste. Tiinculo, keep a good tongue in your 
head ; it you prove a mutineer — the next 
tree I The poor monster's my subject, and 
he shall not suffer indignity, 35 

Cal. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be 
pleas'd to hearken once again to the suit I 
made to thee ? 

Ste. Marry will I ; kneel and repeat it ; I 
will stand, and so shall Trinculo, 39 

Enter Ariel, invisible. 

Cal. As I told thee before, I am subject 
to a tyrant, a sorcerer, that by his cunning 
hath cheated me of the island. 

Ari, Thou liest. 

Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting 

monkey, thou; 

I would my vahant master would destroy 
thee. 

I do not lie, 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any 
more in's tale, by this hand, I will supplant 
some of your teeth. 46 

Trin. Why, I said nothing. 

Sie. Mum, then, and no more. Pro- 
ceed. 

Cal. I say, by sorcery he got this isle ; 
From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him — ^for I know thou dar'st, 
But this thing dare not — * 52 

Ste. That's most certain. 

Cal, Thou shalt be lord of it, and I'll 
Serve thee* 

Ste. How now shall this be compass'd ? 
Canst thou bring me to the party ? 56 

x6 
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Cal. Yea, yea my lord ; I'll yield him 
thee asleep. 

Where thou mayst knock a nail into liis 
head. 

Art. Thou liest ; thou canst not. 

Cal. What a pied ninny's tliis I Thou 
scurvy patch ! 60 

I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows. 
And take his bottle from him. When that's 
gone 

He shall drink nought but brine ; for I’ll 
not show him 

Where the quick freshes aie. 64 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger; 
interrupt the monster one word further 
and, by this hand. I’ll turn my mercy out o 
doors, and make a stock-fish of thee. 

Trin. Why, what did I ? I did nothing. 
I’ll go farther off. 

Ste. Didst thou not say he lied ? 70 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Ste. Do I so ? Take thou that. [Bei2is 
him] As you like this, give me the lie 
another time. 73 

Trin. I did not give the lie. Out o' your 
wits and hearing too ? A pox o’ y6ur bottlel 
This can sack and drinking do, A murrain 
on your monster, and the devil take your 
fingers I 77 

Cal. Ka, ha, ha 1 

Ste. Now, forward with your tale. — 

Prithee stand further off. 80 

Cal. Beat him enough ; after a little time. 
I'll beat him too. 

Ste. Stand farther. Come, proceed. 

Cal. Why, as I told thee, 'tis a custom 
with him 

I' th* afternoon to sleep ; there thou mayst 
brain him. 

Having first seiz'd his books ; or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a 
stake, 86 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Re- 
member 

First to possess his books ; for without 
them 

He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command ; they all do hate 

him go 

As rootedly as I. Burn but his books. 

He has brave utensils — for so he calls 
them — 

Which, when he has a house, he’ll deck 
withal. 

And that most deeply to consider is 
The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 
Calls her a nonpareil. I never saw a woman 
But only Sycorax my dam and she ; 97 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 
As great'st does least. 

Ste, Is it so brave a lass ? 

Cal. Ay, lord ; she will become thy bed, 
I warrant, 100 

And bring thee forth brave brood. 
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Ste. Monster, I will kill this man ; his 
daughter and I will be King and Queen — 
feHve our Giaces I — and Trinculo and thyself 
shall be viceroys. Dost thou like the plot, 
Trinculo ? 105 

Ti in. Excellent. 

Sie. Give me thy hand ; I am sorry I 
beat thee ; but w^hile thou liv’st, keep a 
^ood tongue m thy head. 

Cal* Within this halt hour will he be 
asleep. 

Wilt thou destroy him then ? 

Ste. Ay, on mine honour. 

Art This will I tell my master. m 
Cal. Thou mak^st me merry ; I am full 
of pleasure. 

Let us be jocund; will you troll the catch 
You taught me but w liile-ere ? 

Ste. At thy request, monster, I will do 
reason, any reason. Come on, Tiinculo, let 
us sing. [Sings. 

Flout 'em and scout 'em. 

And scout 'em and flout 'em ; 
Thought is free. 

Cal. That's not the tune. 

[Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe. 
Ste. What is this same ? 20 

Trin. This is the tune of our catch, play'd 
by the picture of Nobody. 

Ste. If thou bcest a man, show thyself in 
thy likeness ; if thou beest a devil, take’t 
as thou list. 

Trin. O, foigive me my sins I 125 

Ste. He that dies pays all debts. I defy 
thee. Mercy upon us I 
Cal. Art thou afeard ? 

Ste. No, monster, not I. 

Cal. Be not afeard. The isle is full of 
noises, 130 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, 
and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thou«:and twangling instru- 
ments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometime 
voices, 

That, if I then had wak‘d after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again ; and then, in 
dreaming, 135 

The clouds methought would open and 
show riches 

Ready to diop upon me, that, when I 
wak'd, 

I cried to dream again. 

Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to 
me, where I shall have my music foi 
nothing. 140 

Cat. When Prospero is destroy'd. 

Ste. That shall be by and by ; I remem- 
ber the story, 

Trin. The sound is going aw5»y ; let's 
follow it, and after do our work. 144 

Ste. Lead, monster ; we'll follow. I would 
I could sec this taborer ; he lays it on. 


THE TE:\fPEST 

Tun. Wilt come ? I’ii follow, Stephi* no. 

[Esiewd, 

Scene III. Another paii of ike island. 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, 
Gonzalo, Adrian, Francisco, and Others. 

Gon. By’r lakin, I can go no fiuthcr, sii ; 
My Old bones ache. Heie's a maze trod, 
indeed. 

Through forth-iighls and meanders 1 By 
your patience, 

I needs must lest me. 

Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee. 
Who am myself attach’d with weaiiness 5 
To til' dulling of my spirits ; sit down and 
rest. 

Even here I w ill put oft my hope, and keep it 
No longci for my flatterer ; he is di own'd 
Whom thus we stiay to And, and the sea 
mocks 

Our frustrate search on land. Weil, let 
him go. :u 

Ant. [Aside 10 Srb.] I am light glad that 
he’s so out of hope. 

Do not, for one lepulse, foigo the purpose 
That you i evolv'd t' eftect. 

Seb. [Aside to Ant.] The next advantage 
Will we take thioughly. 

Axin. [Asiae to Seb ] Let 11 be to-nighl ; 
For, now they aie oppress'd with tiavc!,' 
they 15 

Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance 
As when they are fiesh. 

Seb. [Aside to Ant.] 1 say; to-night ; no 
more 

Solemn and strange music ; and Prospero 
on the top, itivisible. Enter seiaal stiange 
Shapes, b) inging in a banquet ; and dance 
about it with gentle actions of salidatia s ; 
and inviting the King, &c,, to eat, they 
depait. 

Alon. What harmony is this ? My gcod 
friends, hark ! 

Gon. Marvellous sweet music ! 

Alon. Give us kind keepers, heavens ! 

What weie these ? 20 

Seb. A living drollery. Now I will bcliev^e 
That there are unicorns ; that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix' throne, one 
phoenix 

At this hour reigning there. 

Ant. I’ll believe both ; 

And what does else want credit, come to 
me, 25 

And I'll be sworn 'tis true ; travellers ne'er 
did he, 

Though fools at home condemn ’em. 

Gon. If jn Naples 

I should report this now, would thc>^ believe 
me ? 

If I should say, I saw such islanders, 29 
For certes these are people of the island, 

17 
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[Act 3 


Who though tli 4 ;y arc of monalrous shape 
yet, BCte, 31 

Their manners are more geo tie-kind than of 
Our buman geaeration yoo shall find 
J^iany, oay, aJmo&l any. 

Pro. 1 Aside] Honest lord. 

Thou hast said well ; for some cf you there 
present 35 

Are worse tlian deVils. 

Afoa. 1 cannot too much muse 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, 
cxpicc'smg. 

Although til want the use of tongue, a land 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Pio [Asttie] Praise m departing. 59 
Fran, They vanish’d strangely. 

SdlK No mattet, since 

They have left their viands behind ; for we 
have stomachs, 

Wiirt please you taste of what is here ? 
A’oii. Not I. 

Oon Faith, sir, you need not fear. When 
we were boys, 

'\\’ho would believe that there were 
mountaineers, 

Dewlapp’d like bulls, w’hose throats had 
hanging at ’em 45 

Wallets of flesh ? or that there were such 
men 

Whose heads stood In their breasts? which 
now we find 

Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of. 

Alon. I will stand to, and feed. 

Although my last ; no matter, since I feel 
The best Is past. Brother, my lord the 
Duke, 51 

Stand to, and do as we. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Ariel, like a 
harpy ; claps kis wings upon the table ; 
and, with a guaint device, the banquet 
vanishes. 

AtL You are three men of sin, whom 
Destiny, 

That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in’t, the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caus’d to belch up you ; and on this 
island 5^ 

Where man doth not inhabit — ^you 'mongst 
men 

Being most unfit to live. I have made you 
mad ; 

And even with such-like valour men hang 
and drown 
Their proper selves. 

iAlon , Seb. draw their swords. 

You foots I I and my fellows 
Are ministers of Fare ; the elements 61 
Of whom your sw'ords are temper'd rnay as 
well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd- 
at stabs 

Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
18 


I One dowle that’s in nay plume ; my fellow- 
oiinisters 63 

Aie like invulnerable. If you could hurt. 
Your swords are now too massy for your 
strengths 

And will oot be Uplifted. But remember — 
For that’s my business to you — that you 
three 

From Lilian did supplant good Prospero ; 
Expos’d unto the sea. which hath reqmt it. 
Him, and his innocent child ; for winch 
foul deed 73 

The powTs, dela^dng, not forgetting, have 
Incens’d the seas and shores, yea, all the 
creatures, 

Against your peace. Thee of thy son, 
AJonso, 73 

They have bereft : and do pronounce bv me 
Ling'nng perdition, worse than any death 
Can be at once, shall step by step a itend 
You and yvm* ways; whose wraths to 
guard you from — 

Which here, in this most desolate isle, else 

falls 80 

Upon your heads — is nothing but heart’s 
sorrow, 

And a clear life ensuing. 

He vanishes in thunder; {hen, to soft music, 
enter the Shapes again, and dance, with 
mocks and mows, and carrying out the tabic. 

Pro. Bravely the figure of this harpy 
hast thou 

Perform’d, my Ariel; a grace it had, 
devouring, 86 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated 
In what thou hadst to say ; so, with good life 
And observ'ation strange, my meaner 
ministers 

Their several kinds have done, kiy high 
charms work. 

And these mine enemies are all knit up 
In their distractions. They now are in my 
powT ; 90 

And in these fits I leave them, while 1 visit 
Young Ferdinand, ivhom they suppose is 
drown’d. 

And his and mine lov’d darling. 

[Exit above. 

Con, r th' name of sometlung holy, sir, 
why stand you 
In this strange stare ? 

Alon- O. it IS monstrous, monstrous I 
Methoughc the billows spoke, and told me 
of it : 95 

The winds did sing it to me ; and the 
thunder. 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pio- 
nounc’d 

The name of Prosper ; it did bass my 
trespass. 

Therefore my son i’ th' ooze is bedded ; and 
111 seek liim deeper than e’er plummet 
sounded, roi 



Scene 3 ] 
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And witli him there lie mudded. {Exit, 

Seb. Blit one fiend at a time. 

I'll fight their legions o'er. 

AnL I’U be thy second, 

lExeunt Seb. and Ant. 
Gon. AH thiee of them are desperate; 
their great gailt. 

Like poison given to woik a great time 
after, 105 

Now gins to bite the spliits. I do beseech 
you, 

That are of suppler joints, follow them 
swiftly. 

And hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to. 

Adr. Follow, I pray you. [Exeunt. 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Before Pyospero*s cell. 

Enter Prospero, Ferdin.\nd, and 
Miranda. 

Pro. If I have too austerely punish’d you, 
your compensation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a third of mine own life. 
Or that for which I live ; who once again 
I tender to thy hand- All thy vexations 5 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test ; here, afore 
heaven, 

I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand I 
Do not smile at me that I boast her off. 
For thou Shalt find she will outstrip all 
praise, 10 

And make it halt behind her. 

Per. I do believe it 

Against an oracle. 

Pro. Then, as my gift, and thine own 
acquisition 

Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter. But 
If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 15 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minist'red, 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow ; but barren 
hate, 

Sour-ey’d disdain, and discord, shall 
bestrew 20 

The union of your bed with weeds so 
loathly 

That you shall hate it botli. Therefore 
take heed. 

As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 

Per. As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue, and long life, 
With such love as *tis now, the murkiest 
den, 25 

The most opportune place, the strong’st 
suggestion 

Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust, to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration. 

When 1 sh^ll think or Phoebus' steeds are 
founder'd 30 


Or Night kept chain’d belocj. 

O . . Fa-tlv spoke, 

oil, then, and talK witli her ; she is tiiirie 
own. 

What, Ariel I my industrious servani:, 
Ariel ! 

Enter Ariel. 

Art What w^ould my potent master ? 
Here I am. 

Pro. Thou and thy meanei fellows your 
last service 

Did worthily perform ; and I must use you 
In such another trick, Qo bring the rabule. 
O’er whom I give thee pow’r, here to this 
place, 3S 

Incite them to quick motion ; for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art ; it is my promise. 
And they expect it from me, 

Ari. Presently ? 

Pro, Ay, with a twinlc. 

Art Before you can say * come * and 

* go 44 

And breathe twice, and cry * so, so 
Each one, tripping on his toa, 

Will be here with mop and mow. 

Do you love me, master ? No ? 

Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel, Do not 
approach 

Till thou dost hear me call. 

Art. WeU I I conceive. [Exit. 

Pro. Look thou be true ; do not give 
dalliance 51 

Too much the rein ; the strongest oaths are 

stiaw 

To th* fire 1’ th’ blood. Be more abstemious. 
Or else good night your vow I 

Per. I w^arrant you, sir. 

The white cold virgin snow up^n my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 

Pro. Well I 5& 

Now come, my Ariel, bring a corollary. 
Rather than want a spirit; appea* and 

pertly. 

No tongue I All eyes I Be silent. 

[Soft mu^-ic. 

Enter Iris. 


Iris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy 
rich leas 60 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and 
pease ; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling 
sheep. 

And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them 
to keep ; 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims. 

Which spongy April at thy best betnms, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; and 
thy broom groves, 

Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. 

Being lass-lorn ; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 

And thy sea-marge, sterile and rockv-hard, 

19 
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W'iiere thou thyself dost air — the Queen o' 
th‘ sky» 50 

Whose wat’ry arch and messenger am I, 
r*Kls thee leave these ; and with her 
sovereign grace, 

Hese on this giass-plot, in this very place, 
To conic and sport. Her peacocks fly amain. 

Juno descettds in her car. 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to enteitain. 
Better Ceres. 

Cer. Hail, many-coloured messenger, that 
ne'er 

Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter ; 

Who, with thy safF ron v,’mgs, upon my flow'rs 
Djilusest honey drops, refreshing show'rs ; 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost 
crown 80 

My boskv acres and my unshrubb’d down, 
Rich scarf to mv proud earth — why hath 
thy Qaeen 

Summon'd me hither to this short-grass'd 
green ? 

h is. A contract of true love to celebrate. 
And some donation freely to estate 85 
On the blest lovers. 

Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow. 

If Venus or her son, as thou dost know, 

Do now attend the Queen ? Since they did 
plot 

The means that dusky Dis my daughter got. 
Her and her blind boy's scandal’d company 
I have forsworn. 

Iris. Of her society 91 

Be not afraid. I met her Deity 
Cutting the clouds tow^ards Paphos, and 
her son 

Dove-drawn with her. Here thought they 
to have done 

Some wanton charm upon this man and 
maid, gg 

Whose vows are that no bed-rite shall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted ; but in vain, 
Mars's hot minion s return'd again ; 

Her waspish-headed son has broke his 
arrow's. 

Swears he will shoot no more, but play with 
sparrows, loo 

And be a boy right out. 

IJuno alights. 

Cer. Highest Queen of state, 

Dreat Juno, comes ; I know her by her gait. 
Juno. How does my bounteous sister ? Go 
with me 

To bless this twain, that they may prosper- 
ous be, 204 

And honour'd in their issue. 

They sing, 

Juno. Honour, riches, marriage-blessing. 
Long continuance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you 1 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 


[Act 4 

Cer. Earth's increase, foison plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty ; 
Vines with clust’ring bunches grow* 
ing, 113 

Plants with goodly burden bowing ; 
Spring come to you at the farthest. 
In the very end of haiv'est I 115 

Scarcity and want shall shun you, 
Ceres' blessing so is on you. 

Fer. This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. May I be bold 
To think these spirits ? 

Pro, Spirits, which by mine art 

I have from their confines call’d to enact 
My present fancies. 

Fer. Let me live here ever ; 

So rare a wond'red father and a wise 133 
Makes this place Paradise. 

[Juno and Ceres whisper, and 
send Iris on employment. 

Pro, Sweet now, silence ; 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously. 125 
There’s something else to do ; hush, and be 
mute. 

Or else our spell is marr'd. 

Iris, You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the 
wind'ring brooks. 

With your sedg’d crowns and ever harmless 
looks. 

Leave your crisp channels, and on this 
green land 130 

Answer your summons ; Juno does com- 
mand. 

Come, temperate nymphs, and help to 
celebrate 

A contract of true love ; be not too late. 

Enter certain Nymphs. 

You sun-burnt sicklemen, of August 
weary. 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry; 
Make holiday ; your rye-straw hats put on. 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every 
one 13^ 

In country footing. ' 

Enter certain Reapers, properly habited ; 
they join with the Flymphs in a graceful 
dance ; towards the end whereof Prospero 
starts suddenly, and speaks ; after which, 
to a strange, hollow, and confused noise, 
they heavily vanish. 

Pro. [Aside] 1 had forgot that foul con- 
spiracy J33 

Of the beast Caliban and his confederftes 
Against my life ; the minute of their plot 
Is almost come. [To the Spirits^ Well done ; 
avoid ; no more I 

Fer. This is strange; your father's in 
some passion 
That works him strongly. 

Mira, Never till this dav 


20 
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Scene 1] 

Saw I him touch’d with anger so dis- 
temper’d. X4S 

Pro. You do look, my son, in a mov’d 
sort. 

As if you were dismay’d j be cheerful, sir. 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As 1 foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Aw melted into air, into thin air ; 250 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The cloiid-capp'd towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 154 
And, lilce this msubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on ; and our little hfe 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex'd : 
Bear with my weakness ; my old bram is 
troubled ; 

Be not distuib’d with my infirmity. 160 
If you be pleas'd, retire into my ceil 
And there repose ; a turn or two I'll walk 
To still my beating mind. 

Fen, Mira. We wish your peace. 

[Exeimt 

Pro. Come, with a thought. I thank thee, 
Ariel ; come. 

Enter Ariel. 

Art Thy thoughts I cleave to. What’s 
thy pleasure ? 

Pro. Spirit, i 6 s 

We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 

Art Ay, my commander. When I pre- 
sented * Ceres % 

I thought to have told thee of it ; but I 
fear’d 

Lest I might anger thee* 

Pro. Say again, where didst thou leave 
these varlets ? 170 

Ari. I told you, sir, they were red-hot 
with drinking ; 

So full of valour that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces t heat the 
ground 

For kissing of their feet ; yet always 
bending 

Towards their project. Then I beat my 
tabor, X75 

At which like unback’d colts they prick’d 
their ears, 

Advanc'd their eyelids, lifted up their 
noses 

As they smelt music ; so I charm’d their 
ears. 

That calf-like they my lowing follow’d 
through 

Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, 
and thorns, 180 

Which ent’red their frail shins. At last I 
left them 

I’ th’ filthy mantled pool beyond your cell. 
There dancing up to tb* chins, that the foul 
lake 


O’erstunlc their feet. ^ ^ 

Pro. ^ This was well done, my bird. 
»y shape invisible relain tlioii stiiL z8s 
The trumpery m my house, go bring it 
father 

For stale to catch these thieves. 

. I go* I go. fExiL 

Pm* A devil, a bom devil, on whose 
nature 

Nurture can never stick; on whom my 

„ jSg 

Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost ; 
And as with age his body uglier grows, 

So his mind canlcers. I wili plague them all. 
Even to roaring. 

Re-enter Ariel, loaffen with glistering 
apparel, &c. 

Come, hang them on this line. 

Prospero and A> iel remain, invisible. Enter 
CALIBAN, SiEi^HANO, and Trinculo, 
aU wet. 

CdL Pray you, tread softly, that the 
blind mole may not 194 

Hear a foot fall ; we now are near his cell. 

Sfe. Monster, your fairy, which you say is 
a harmless fair>% has done httle better 
play'd the Jack with us. 

Trin. Monster, 1 do smell all horse-piss at 
which my nose is m great indignation. 199 
Sie. So is mine. Do you hear, monster ? 
If I should take a displeasure against you, 
look you — 

Trin. Thou wc.t but a lost monster. 

CaL Good my lord, give me thy favour 
stdl. 

Be patient, for the prize I’ll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance; therefore 
speak softly. S05 

All’s hush’d as midmght yet. 

Trin. Ay, but to lose our bottles In the 
pool I 

Ste. There is not only disgrace and dis- 
honour in that, monster, but an infinite loss. 

Trin. That’s more to me than my wet- 
ting; yet this is your harmless fairy, 
monster. aii 

Ste. 1 win fetch off my bottle, though I be 
o’er ears for my labour. 

CaL Prithee, my king, be quiet, Seest 
thou here. 

This is the mouth o' th* cell ; no noise, and 
enter. ^^5 

Do that good mischief which may make 
this island 

Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker. 

Sfe. Give me thy nand. I do begin to 
have bloody thoughts. «2o 

Trm, O King Stephanol O peer! O 
worthy Stephano I Look what a wardrobe 
here is for thee I 
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[Act S 


CaL Let it alone, tboa fool j it is but 
trash. 

T^£w. O, ho, monster ; we know what 
belong:® to a tnppcrv, O King Stephano 
Stc. X-^ut off that gown. Xrmcuio ; by this 
hand, ru have tXiat gown. szy 

Trm. Tliy Grace shall bax^e it. 

Cal. The dropsv droxva this fool ! What 
do you mean 

To dote thus oo such luggage ? Let't 
alone. 

And do the murder first. If he awake, «3i 
From toe to crown hell fUl our slans with 
pinches ; 

Make us strange stuff. 

Sfe, Be you quiet, monster. Mistress line 
is not this ray’' jerkm ? Now is the jerkin 
under the line j now. jerkm, you are like to 
lose your hair, and prove a bald jerkm. 237 
Trm. Do, do. We steal by ime and level 
an*t like your Grace. 

S£e. i thank thee for that jest ; here's a 
garment for't. Wit shall not go unre- 
warded while I am king of this country. 
* Steal by ime and level ' is an excellent 
pass of pate ; there's another garment 
for't. 

Trin. Monster, come, put some lime upon 
your fingers, and away with the rest. *45 
Cal. I will have none oa't. We shall lose 
our time. 

And all be turn'd to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low. 

Ste. Monster, lav-to vour fingers ; help to 
bear this away w’here my hogshead of wme 
is, or ru turn you out of my kingdom. Go 
to, carry this. 351 

Trm. And this. 

Ste. Ay, and this» 

A noise of hunters heard, Bnier divers 
Spirits, m shape of dogs and houndSr 
hunting them about ; Prospero and Ariel 
setting them on. 

Pro, Hey, Mouhtain, hey i 
ArL Silver I there it goes, SBver ! 355 

Pro. Fury, Fury I There, Tyrant, there I 
Hark, hark! 

fCal., Ste., and Trin. are driven out. 
Go charge my goblins that they grind their 
joints 

With dry convulsions, shorten up their 
sinews 

With aged cramps, and more pinch- 
spotted make them 
Hian pard or cat o' mountain. 

ArL Hark, they roar. 

Pro, Let them be hunted soundly. At 
this hour 361 

Lies at my mercy all mine enemies. 

Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom ; for a 
little 

Follow, and do me service. lExeunt , ; 
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ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Before Prosperous cell. 

Enter Prospero in Jus magic robeSs. and 
Ariel. 

Pro, Now does my project gather t® at 
head ; 

My charms crack not, my spirits obey j and 
tmie 

Goes upnght with his carriage. How’s tlie 
dav ? 

ArL On the sixth hour j at which time, 
my lord. 

You said our work should cease. 

Pro, I did say so. 

When first I rais'd the tempest. Say, my 
spirit, ' 

How fares the King and 's followers ? 

Art. Confin’d together 

In tlie same fashion as you gave in charge ; 
Just as you left them; all prisoners, sir. 

In the Ime-grove winch weather-fends your 
cell ; 

They cannot budge till your release. The 
King, 

His brother, and yours, abide all thiee 
distracted. 

And the remainder mourning over them, 
Bnm full of sorrow and dismay ; but chiefiy 
Him you term'd, sir, ' the good old lord, 
Gonzalo ’ ; *5 

His tears run down his beard, like winter's 
drops 

From eaves of reeds. Your charm so 
strongly w'orks 'em 

That If you now beheld them your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pro, Dost thou think so, spirit ? 

ArL Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pro, And mine shalL 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a 
feeling 31 

Of their afflictions, and shall not myself. 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharplv. 
Passion as they, be kindher mov’d than 
thou art ? 

Ihougb with their high wrongs 1 am struck 
to th' quick, 33 

Yet with mv nobler reason 'gainst my fury 
Do I take part ; the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance ; they being 
penitent. 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. Go release them, 
Ariel ; <»* 

My charms I ‘U break, their senses I'll restore. 
And they shall be themselves. 

ArL I'U fetch them, sir. [Bit ifi 

Pro, Ye elves of hOIs, brooks, standing 
lakes, and groves ; 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do rly 
him 35 



Scene 1] 

he *.omiis back ; ^.iaiiii-piJppetb 

tb-ii 

By moonsiiine do the green sour ringlets 
make. 

Whereof tlie evsre not fcite^ | and you 
whose pastime 

t© make ondmgist mushrooms^ t&at 
rejoice 

T© hear the solemn curfew j by whose 
aid — 

Weak masters thougli ye be — I have be 
dimm'd 

The noontide sun, call'd forth the mutinous 
Vi incls. 

And *twixt the green sea and the asur'd 
vault 

Set roaring war. To the dread rattling 
thunder 

Have 1 given fire, and nfted Jove’s stout 
oak 43 

With his own bolt j the strong-bas’d 
promontory 

Have I made shake, and by the spurs 
pluck'd up 

The pine and ceiiar. Graves at my com- 
mand 

Have wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let ’em 
forth, 49 

By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure ; and, when I have requir’d 
Some heavenly music — which even now 1 
do~“ 

To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm Is for, I'll break my staff. 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 55 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book* [Soiemn music* 

Here enters Ariel before ; then Alonso, 
with a frantic gesture, attended try Gon- 
Zalo ; Sebastian and Antonio m like 
tnanneTp attended by Adrian and Fran- 
cisco. They aO enter the circle which 
Prospero had made, and there stand 
charm’d ; which Prospero observing, 
speaks* 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thv brains. 
Now useless, boil’d within thy skull I There 
stand, 60 

For you are spell-stopp'd. 

Holy GonzaJa, honourable man. 

Mine eyes, ev'n sociable to the show of 
thine. 

Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves 
apace, 64 

And as the morning steals upon the night. 
Melting the darkness, so then rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 
mantle 

Their clearer reason* O good Gonzalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 69 

To him thou foUow’st I I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word and deed. Most cruelly i 
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Didst thou, Alonsi\ uiy 

daughter • 

Tfiv brother ua'<- a furtLertT iL the act. 
Fnou art p.ncb'd for 'i Si.rastiar 

llest. find VJooij 

Yoa, brorher mmc. Coot entertriinVI 

ambaum- 75 

Expeird lemtuse and natiue, who, ruth 

SenfisTiai) — 

Whose inw.j'-d pinches therefore are most 
strong — 

Would here have kill'd yoiii king, I do 
foigi'^e thee, 

UnnaturaJ thouch tf.ou art. Their under- 
stanaing 

Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will 4,hortly fill the reasonable shore si 
That non lies foul and mnddv. Not one of 
them 

Tliat yet ionics on me, or would know me. 
Anel, 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell j 
1 will disease me, and mv.self piesent 83 
As ! was sometime Milan. Quickly, spirit ; 
Thou shait ere long be free. 

Ariel, on returning, sings and helps to 
aline him* 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 

There 1 couch when owls do cry, 9* 
On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer mernlv. 

Mernly, mernlv shaO 1 bve now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough. 

Pro, Why, that’s my dainty Ariel I I 
shall raiss thee ; 95 

But yet thou shait have freedom. So, so, so. 
To the King’s ship, invisible as thou art ; 
There shait thou find the manners asleep 
Under the hatches ; the master and the 
boatswain 

Being awake, enforce them to this place ; 
And presently, 1 prithee. ror 

Aril 1 drink the dir before me, and return 
Or ere your pulse twice beat. fjbxtf, 

Gotl All torment, trouble, wonder and 
amazement. 

Inhabits here. Some heavenly power guide 
us 

Out of this fearful country I 

Pro, Behold, Sir King, 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospeio. 

For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy 
body; 

And to thee and thy company 1 bid ii« 
A hearty welcome. 

Alon, Whe’er thou be'st he or no. 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 

As late 1 have been, i not know. Thy 
pulse 
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Beats, as of flesh and blood ; and, since I 
saw thee, 

Th’ affliction of my mind amends, with 
which, II5 

I fear, a madness held me. This must 
crave — 

An if this be at all — a most strange story. 
Thy dukedom T resign, and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs. But how 
should Frospero 
Be living and be here ? 

Pro. First, noble friend, 120 

Let me embrace tliine age, whose honour 
cannot 

Be measur’d or confin’d. 

Gom, Whether this be 

Or be not, I’ll not swear. 

Pro. You do yet taste 

Some subtleties o’ th* isle, that will not let 
you 

Believe things certain. Welcome, my 
friends all ! 125 

{Aside to Seh. and Anf.] But you, my brace 
of lords, were I so minded, 

I here could pluck his Highness’ frown upon 
you, 

And justify you traitors ; at this time 
I will tell no tales. 

Seb. [Aside] The devil speaks in him. 

Pro. No. 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call 
brother 130 

Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault — all of them ; and 
require 

My dukedom of thee, which perforce I 
know 

Thou must restore. 

Alon, If thou beest Prosper©, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation ; 
How thou hast met us here, whom three 
hours since 136 

Were wreck’d upon this shore ; where I 
have lost — 

How sharp the point of this remembrance 
is I — 

My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pro. I am woe for’t, sir. 

Alon. Irreparable is the loss ; and 
patience 140 

Says it is past her cure. 

Pro. ■ I rather think 

You have not sought her help, of whose 
soft grace 

For the like loss I have her sovereign aid. 
And rest myself content. 

Aton. You the like loss I 

Pro. As great to me as late; and, 
supportable 145 

to make the dear loss, have I means much 
weaker 

Than you may call to comfort you, for I ; 
Have lost my daughter, ; 

Alon. A daughter I i 

Z4 


[Act 5 

0 heavens, that they were living both in 

Naples, 

The King and Queen theie ! That they 
were, I wish 150 

Myself weie mudded in that oozy bed 
Where my son lies. When did you lose your 
dauglitei ? 

Pro. In this last tempest. I perceive 
these lords 

At this encounter do so much admire 
That they devour their reason, and scarce 
think 153 

Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath ; but, howsoe’er you 
have 

Been justled fiom your senses, know for 
certain 

That I am Frospero, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan ; who 
most strangely 160 

Upon this shore, where you were wreck’d, 
was landed 

To be the lord on’t. No more yet of 
this ; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir ; 
This cell’s my court ; here have I few 
attendants, 166 

And subjects none abroad; pray you, look in. 
My dukedom since you have given me 
again, 

1 will requite you with as good a thing ; 

At least bring forth a wonder, to content ye 
As much as me my dukedom. xyi 

Here Prospero discovers Ferdinand and 
Miranda playing at chess. 

Mira. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Per. No, my dearest love, 

1 would not for the world. 

Mira. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you 
should wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play. 

Afcn. If this prove 175 

A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

Seb. A most high miracle ! 

Per. Though the seas threaten, they are 
merciful ; 

I have curs’d them without cause. [Kneels. 

Alon. Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about I iSo 
Arise, and say how thou cam’st here. 

Mira. O, wonder I 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is I O brave new 
world 

That has such people in’t I 

Pro. ’Tis new to thee. 

Aion. What is this maid with whom thou 
wast at play ? 185 

Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be three 
hours ; 



Scene 1] 

she the goddess that hath se\ei’d us, 
And bioiight us thus together ? 

Fc > . Sir, she is moital ; 

But by immoital Providence she’s mme. 

I chose her when I could not ask my lather 
For his advice, not thought I had one. She 
Is daughter to this famous Duke of Milan, 
Ot whom so often I have heard renoivn 
But never saw beloie ; of whom I have 
Receiv'd a second life ; and second falhei 
Ihks lady makes him to me. 

Alo]i. I am hers. 190 

But, O, how oddly will it sound that I 
klust ask my child forgiveness I 

Pro, There, sir, stop ; 

Let us not buiden our remembrances \\ith 
A heaviness that's gone. 

Gon, I have inly riept, 

Oi should have spoke ere this. Look down, 
you gods, 201 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown ; 
For it is you that have chalk’d forth the 
way 

Which bi ought us hither. 

Alon, 1 say, Amen, Gonzalo ! 

Gon, Was Milan thrust from Milan, that 
his issue 205 

Should become Kings of Naples ? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : in one voyage 
Did Ciaiibel hei husband find at Tunis ; 
And Feidinand, her brother, found a wife 
V/here he himself was lost ; Prospero his 
dukedom 2x1 

In a poor isle ; and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own. 

Alon, [To Fer. and Mir.] Give me your 
hands. 

Let griet and soriow still embiace his heart 
That doth not wish you joy. 

Gon, Be it so. Amen I 215 

Re-enter Ariel, with the Master and Boat- 
swain amazedly following, 

O look, sir ; look, sir I Heie is more of us I 
{ prophesied, if a gallows were on land. 
This fellow could not drown. Now, 
blasphemy, 

That swear'st grace o'erboard, not an oath 
on shore ? 

Hast thou no mouth by land ? What is the 
news ? 220 

Boats, The best news is that we have 
safely found 

Our King and company; the next, our 
ship — 

Which but three glasses since we gave out 
split — 

Is tight and yare, and bravely riggM, as 
when 

We first put out to sea. 

Ari. [Aside to Pro,) Sir, all this service 
Have 1 done since I went. 

Pro, [Aside to ArL) My tricksy spirit I 


THE TEAfPEST 

Aion, Tnese c le not natural e\ ents ; thev 
stiengtben ^27 

Fiom strange to stiaoger. Say Iicw caiue 
you hithei ? 

Boats, II: I did fchink, sir, I wcie well 
aw ako, 

I’d stiive to tell you* We weie dead of 
sleep, 

And — iiO‘%, we know not — all clapp’d under 
hatches ; 

Where, but even now’, with strange and 
seveial noises 

Of loaiing, shiiekmg, howling, jinglmg 
chains. 

And moe diveisity of sounds, all hoinble, 
We weie awak'd ; straightivay at liberty ; 
Where we, in all her tiim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship ; oui 
mascei _'37 

Cap'rmg to eye her. On a trice, so 
you, 

Even m a dieam, w'ere we dnuded fioin 
them. 

And weie brought moping hither. 

An, [Aside to Pio.] Was’t well done ? 

P>o. [Aside io An.] Biavelv, mv dili- 
gence. Thou Shalt be free. 241 

Alon, This IS as strange a mace as e’er 
men tiod ; 

And there is m this business mote than 
nature 

Was ever conduct ol. Some oracle 
Must rectify oiii knowledge. 

Pro, Sir, mv liege, 24s 

Do not infest your mind with beating on 
The strangeness of this business ; at pick'd 
Icisuie, 

Which shall be shortly, single I’ll resolve 
you. 

Which to you shall seem probable, of every 
Ti»ese happen’d accidents ; till w'hen, be 
cheerful 250 

And think of each thing well. [Aside to 
An,] Come hither, spirit ; 

Set Caliban and his companions free ; 
Untie the spell. [Exit Ariel] How tares 
my gracious sir ? 253 

There are yet missing ot your company 
Some few odd lads that you remember not. 

Re-enter Ariel, driving m Caliban, 

Stephano, and Trinculo, in their stolen 

apparel, 

Ste, Every man shift for all the rest, and 
let no man take caie for himself ; for all is 
but fortune. Coiagio, bully-monster, cor- 
agio ! 

Trin, If these be true spies which I wear 
in my head, here’s a goodly sight. 260 

Cal. O Setebos, these be brave spirits 
indeed I 

How fine my master is I 1 am afraid 
He Will chastise me. 

Seb, Ha. ha! 
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things 'dTic tkeste* my loEd Antonio i 
Will money bay 'eia ? 

Aiih Very | one of them 

I? 3 plain fish^ and no doabt marketable. 

PiO, Mark but the badge® of these men, 
my lordSi* ssy 

Then say if they be true. This mis-shapen 
knave — - 

His mother was a tvitch, and one so strong 
That could control the moom maice flows 
and ebbs, 270 

And deal in her coaimand without her 
po^\ er. 

These three hav e robb'd me ; and this 
deml-devil — 

For he's a bastard one — had plotted with 
them 

To take my life. Two of these fellows you 
Most know and own ; this thing of dark- 
ness I 375 

Acknowledge mine, 

CeiL I shall be pinch’d to death. 

Alon. Is not tliis Stephano, my drunken 
butler ? 

Seb, He is drunk now ; where had he 
wine ? 

Alon* And Trinculo is reeling ripe ; where 
should they 

Find this grand liquor that hath gilded 
'em ? 280 

How cam'st thou in this pickle ? 

Trhi. I have been in such a pickle since 
I saw you last that, 1 fear me, will never 
out of my bones. 1 shall not fear fly- 
blowing. 

Seb* Why, how now, Stephano ! 285 

Ste. O, touch me not ; I am not Steph- 
ano, but a cramp. 

Pro. You’d be Idng 'o the isle, sirrah ? 

Sfe. I should have been a sore one, then. 

Alon* [Pointing to Caliban} This is as 
strange a thing as e'er I look'd on. 

Pro. He is as disproportion'd in his 
manners 290 

A® in his shape. Go, sirrah, to my cell ; 
Take with you your companions ; as you 
look 

To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

CaL Ay, that I w’ili ; and I’ll be wise 
hereafter. 

And seek for grace. What a thrice-double 
ass 293 

Was I to take this drunkard for a god. 
And worship this dull fool I 

Pro* Go to ; away I 


[Act 5 

AZoa* Hence, and bestow youf luggage 
where you found it* 

Or stole It, rarJber. 

Col., 54£«., and Trin* 
Pro* Sir, I Invite your lilghaess and your 
train sc® 

To my poor cell, where you shall take your 
rest 

Tor this one night ? which, part of it. III 
waste 

With such discouise as, I not doubt, shall 
make it 

Go quick away — the story of my life. 

And the particular accidents gone by sos 
Since I came to this Isle. And In the morn 
ril bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the auptiai 
Of these our dear-hclov’d solemnized, 309 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Everv third thought shall be my grave. 

Alon. I long 

To hear the story of your life, W'hich must 
Take the ear strangely. 

Pro* I’ll deliver all ; 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious 
gales. 

And sail so expeditious that shall catch sa^s 
Your royal fleet far oii. [Aside to Ari.] My 
Ariel, chick. 

That is thy charge. Then to the elements 
Be free, and fare thou welU — Please you, 
draw near. [Exeunt* 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN BY PROSPERO 

Now my charms are all o'erthrown. 

And what strength 1 have’s mine own^ 
Which is most faint. How 'tis true, 

1 must be here confin'd by you, 

Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 3 

Since I have nr\> dukedom got. 

And pardon'd the deceiver, dw^ell 
In this bjie island by your spell ; 

But release me from my band’s 
With the help of vour good hands. 1® 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 

Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant } 

And my ending is despair xs 

Unless I be reliev’d by prayer. 

Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and trees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be. 
Let your indulgence set me free* so 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


DuKB OF* Milan, father to Silvia* 
Valentine, \ gentlemen* 

Proteus, j ^ 

Antonio, father to Proteus. 

Thurio, a foolish rival to Valentine. 
Egl-amour, agent for Silvia in her escape* 
Speed, a clownish servant to Valentine. 
LaUNCE, the like to Proteus. 

FaNTHINO, servant to Antonio* 


Host, wheie Julia lodges in 'Milan* 

Outlaws, With Valentine. 

Julia, a lady of Verona^ beloved of Pfoieus. 
Silvia, the Duke's daughter, beloved of 
Valentine. 

LucETtA, waiting-woman to JuUa* 

Servants. 

Musicians. 


The Scene : Verona ; 'Milan ; the frontiers of Ma^itm. 


ACT ONE 

SCEITB I. Verona. An open place. 
Enter Valentine and Proteus. 

Vdl. Cease to persuade, my loving 
Proteus ; 

Home-keepmg vouth have ever homely wits. 
Were't not affection chailis thv tender d^ys 
To the sweet glances of thy honour’d love, 
I rather would entreat thy company 5 
To see the wonders of the world abroad. 
Than, living dully sluggardi2*d at home. 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 
But since thou lov'st, love still, and thnve 
therein, 

Even as I would, when I to love begin, to 

Pro. Wilt thou be gone ? Sweet Valen- 
tine, adieu 1 

Think on thy Proteus, when thou haply 
seest 

Some rare noteworthy object In thy travel. 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness 
When thou dost meet good hap ; and in 
thy danger, 15 

If ever danger do environ thee. 

Commend thy grievance to my holy 
prayers. 

For I will be thy beadsman, Valentine, 

Val. And on a love-book pray for my 
success ? 

Pro* Upon some book I love I'll pray for 
thee. ao 

Val* That's on some shallow story of deep 
love ; 

How young Leander cross'd the Hellespont. 

Pro. That’s a deep story of a deeper love ; 
For he was more than over shoes In love. 

Vfll. 'Tis true ; for you are over boots in 
love, 25 

And yet you never swum the Heliespont. 

Pro. Over the boots I Nay, give me not 
the boots. 

VaL No, 1 will not, for it boots thee not. 

Pro. What?, 


Val. To be In love — where scorn is bought 
with groans. 

Coy looks with heart-sore sighs, one fad- 
ing moment’s mirth 30 

With twenty watchful, weary, tedious 
mghts ; 

If haply w'on, perhaps a hapless gain ; 

If lost, why then a grievous labour won j 
However, but a folly bought with wit. 

Or else a wit by folly vanquished. 33 

Pro. So, by your circumstance, you call 
me fooL 

Val. So, by your circumstance, I fear 
you’ll prove. 

Pro. 'Tis love you cavfli at ; I am not 
Love. 

Val. Love is your master, for he masters 
you ; 

And he that Is so yoked by a fool, 40 

Methinks, should not be chromcled for wise. 

Pro. Yet waiters say, as in the sweetest 
bud 

The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

Vol. And writers say, as the most for- 
ward bud 45 

Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly blasting in the bud. 
Losing his verdure even in the prime. 

And aU the fair effects of future hopes. 50 
But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee 
That art a votary to fond desire ? 

Once more adieu. My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp’d. 

Pro. And thither will 1 bring thee, 
Valentine. 55 

Val. Sweet Proteus, no ; now let us take 
our leave. 

To Milan let me hear from thee by letters 
Of thy success in love, and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend ; 
And 1 likewise will visit thee with mine. 60 

Pro. AD happiness bechance to thee in 
Milan 1 
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Val. As mticli to yon at liome ; and so 
farewell I |Exil Valentintu 

Pro. He after honour hunts,. 1 after love ; 
He leaves his friends to dignify them more t 
1 leave myself, my friends, and ail for love. 
Thom Julia, thou hast metamorphis’d me. 
Made me neglect my studies, Jose my time. 
War with good counsel, set the world at 
nought j 

Made wit with musing weak, heait sick with 
thought. 69 

Enter Speed. 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you I Saw you 
my master ? 

Pro. But now he parted hence to embark 
for Milan. 

Speed. Twenty to one then he i« shipp’d 
already. 

And I have play'd the sheep in losing him. 

Pro. Indeed a sheep doth very often stray. 
An if the shepherd be awhile away. 75 

Speed, You conclude that my master is a 
shepherd then, and I a sheep ? 
Pro, I do. 

Speed. Why then, my horns are his 
horns, whether I wake or sleep. 
Pro. A silly answer, and fitting well a 
sheep. 

Speed. This proves me still a sheep. 80 
Pro. True ; and thy master a shepherd. 
Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circum- 
stance. 

Pro. It shall go hard but T'U prove it by 
another. 

Speed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and 
not the sheep the shepherd ; but I seek my 
master, and my master seeks not me ; 
therefore, I am no sheep. 86 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the 
shepherd ; the shepherd for food follows 
not the sheep : thou for wages foUowest 
thy master ; thy master for wages follows 
not thee. Therefore, thou art a sheep. 90 
Speed. Such another proof will m^e me 
cry * baa 

Pro. But dost thou hear 7 Gav'st thou 
my letter to Julia ? 

Speed. Ay, sir; I, a lost mutton, gave 
your letter to her, a lac'd mutton ; and she, 
a lac'd mutton, gave me, a lost mutton, 
nothing for my labour. 96 

Pro. Here's too small a pasture for sudh 
store of muttons. 

Speed. If the ground be overcharg'd, you 
were best stick her. 99 

Pro. Nay, in that you are astray : 'twere 
best pound you. 

Speed. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall 
serve me for carrying your letter. io« 
Pro. You mistake ; I mean the pound — 
a pinfold. 

Speeds From a pound to a pin 7 Fold it 
over and over. 


Tris threefold too little for carrying a letter 
to your lover. m.j 

Prc. But what said she ? 

Speed. \ Nodding} Ay. 

Pro. Nod-ay, Wnby, thatS * noddy 
Speed. You mistook, sir; 1 say she dM 
nod ; and you ask me if she did nod 1 ami 
1 say ‘ Ay no 

Pro, And that set together is * noddy 
Speed. Now you have taken the pains to 
set it together, take it for your pains. 

Pro. No, no ; you shall have it for bear- 
ing the letter. 

Speed. Well, I perceive I must be fain to 
bear with you. 115 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me ? 
Speed. Marry, sir, the letter, very orderly; 
having nothing but the word ‘noddy * for 
my pains. 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick 
wit* 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your 
slow purse. 120 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter; in 
brief, what said she ? 

Speed. Open your purse, that the money 
and the matter may be both at once 
delivered. 

Pro. WeU, sir, here is for your pains. 
What said she 7 175 

Speed. Truly, sir, I think you'll hardly 
win her. 

Pro. Why, couldst thou perceive so much 
from her 7 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at aH 
from her ; no, not so much as a ducat for 
delivering your letter ; and being so hard 
to me that brought your mind, I fear she'll 
prove as hard to you in telling your mind. 
Give her no token but stones, for she’s as 
hard as steel. 13a 

Pro. What said she 7 Nothing 7 
Speed. No, not so much as * Take this for 
thy pains *. To testify your bounty, I thank 
you, you have testern'd me ; in requital 
whereof, henceforth carry your letters your- 
self ; and so, sir, I’ll commend yon to my 
master. 137 

Pro. Go, go, be gone, to save your ship 
from wreck. 

Which cannot perish, having thee aboard. 
Being destin'd to a drier death on shore. 

[Exit Speed, 

I must go send some better messenger. 14 x 
1 fear my Julia would not deign my lines. 
Receiving them from such a worthless post, 

[Exit. 

Scene II. Verona. The garden of 
Julians house. 

Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul, But say, Tucetta, now we are alone, 
Wouldst thou then counsel me to fall in love 7 
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THE 


Luc. Ay, madam ; so you stumble not 
unheedfully. 

JuL Of all the fair resort of gentlemen 

That every day with parle encounter me, 5 

In thy opinion which is woithiest love ? 
Luc. Please you, repeat their names ; 1*11 
show my mind 

According to my shallow simple skill. 

Jut What think*st thou of the fair Sir 
Eglamour ? 

Luc. As of a knight well-spoken, neat, 
and fine ; m 

But, were I you, he never should be mine. 
Jut What thihk*st thou of the rich 
Mercatio ? 

Luc. Well of his wealth ; but of himself, 
so so. 

Jut What think’st thou of the gentle 
Proteus ? I 

Luc. Lord, Lord I to see what folly reigns | 
in us I 15 

Jut How now ! what means this passion ' 
at his name ? 

Luc. Pardon, dear madam ; *tis a passing 
shame 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. 
Jut Why not on Proteus, as of all the 
rest ? 20 

Luc. Then thus ; of many good I think 
him best. 

Jut Your reason ? 

Luc. 1 have no other but a woman’s 
reason : 

1 think him so, because I think him so. 

Jut And wouldst thou have me cast my : 

love on him ? 25 

Luc. Ay, if you thought your love not 
cast away. 

Jut Why, he, of all the rest, hath never 
mov’d me. 

Luc, Yet he, of all the rest, I think, best 
loves ye. 

Jut His little speaking shows his love but 
small. 

Luc. Fire that ’s closest kept burns most 
of all- 30 

Jut They do not love that do not show 
their love. 

Luc. O, they love least that let men know 
their love. 

Jut I would I knew his mind. 

Luc. Peruse this paper, madam. 

Jut * To Julia ' — Say, from whom ? 35 
Luc. That the contents will show. 

Jut Say, say, who gave it thee ? 

Luc, Sir Valentine’s page ; and sent, I 
think, from Proteus. 

He would have given it you ; but I, being 
in the way. 

Hid in your name receive it ; pardon the 
fault, I pray. 40 

Jut Now, by my modesty, a goodly 
broker I 
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Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines 
To whisper and conspire against my youth, 
Now, trust me, *tis an office of great worth, 
And you an officer fit for the place* 4 « 
There, take the paper ; see it be return’d ; 
Or else remrn no more into my sigfit, 

Luc. To plead for love deserves more fee 
than hate. 

JuL Will ye be gone ? 

Luc. That you may ruminate. [E\-iL 
JuL And yet, I would I had o’erlook’d 
the letter. 

It were a shame to call her back again. 

And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maiJ 
And would not force the letter to my view ^ 
Since maids, m modesty, say ' No * to that 
Which they would have the profferer con- 
strue * Ay *. 56 

Fie, fie, how wayward is this foolish love, " 
That like a testy babe will scratch the 
nurse. 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod ! 
How churlishly I chid Lucetta hehce, 60 
When willingly I would have had her here ! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown. 
When inward joy enforc’d my heart to 
smile ! 

My penance is to call Lucetta back 
And ask remission for my folly past. ts 
What ho I Lucetta I 

Re-enier Lucetta- 

Luc. What would your ladyship <? 

Jut Is 't near dinner time ? 

Luc. I would it were, 

That you might kill your stomach on your 
meat 

And not upon your maid. 

Jut What is’t that you took up so 
gingerly ? 70 

Luc, Nothing. 

Jut Why didst thou stoop then ? 

Luc. To take a paper up that I let fall. 
JuL And is that paper nothing ? 

Luc. Nothing concerning me. 7s 

Jut Then let it lie for those that it 
concerns. 

Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it con- 
cerns. 

Unless it have a false interpreter. 

Jut Some love of yours hath Writ to you 
in rhyme. 

Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a 
tune. 80 

Give me a note ; your ladyship can set. 
Jut As little by such toys as may be 
possible. 

Best sing it to the tune of * Light o* Love *. 
Luc, It is too heavy for so light a tune. 
Jut Heavy I belike it hath some burden 
then. 85 

Luc. Ay ; and melodious were it, would 
you sing it. 

zg 
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JiiL And v^hy not you ? 

Luc. I cannot reach so high. 

J«l. Let’s see your song, [hucetia vAth- 
Itolds the letter} How now’, mimon ! 

Luc. Keep tune there still# so you will 
sing it out. 89 

And yet methinks I do not like this tune. 

Jul. You do not ! 

Luc. No, madam ; 'tis too sharp. 

JiiL You# mimon, are too saucy, 

Luc. Nay, now you are too flat 
And mar the concord with too harsh a 
descant ; qi 

There wanteth but a mean to fill your song. 

Jul. The mean is drown’d with your 
unruly bass. 

Luc. Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus. 

Jul. This babble shall not henceforth 
trouble me. 

Here is a coil -with protestation I 99 

[Tears the letter. 
Go, get you gone ; and lec the papers lie. 
You would be fing’iing them, to anger me. 

Luc. She makes it strange j but she 
■would be best pleas’d 
To be so ang’red with another letter. [Exii. 

Jul. Nay, would I were so ang’red with 
the same ! 10 } 

0 hateful hands, to tear such loving words ! 
Injurious wasps, to feed on such sw^eet 

honey 

And kill the bees that yield it with your 
stings I 

I’ll kiss each several paper for amends. 
Look, here is wTit ‘ kind Julia Unkind 
Julia, 

As in revenge of thy ingratitude, ito 

1 throw thy name against the bruising 

stones, 

Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 
And here is writ ‘ love-wounded Proteus ’. 
Poor v’ounded name I my bosom, as a bed. 
Shall lodge thee till thy >» ound be through- 
ly heal’d ; 115 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 
But twice or thrice was * Proteus * written 
down. 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away 
Till I have found each letter in the letter — 
Except mine own name ; that some whiil- 
wind bear 120 

Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging sea. 
Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ : 
' Poor forlorn Proteus, passionate Proteus, 
To the sweet Julia That I’ll tear awa'j ; 

And yet I will not, sitli so prettily xz6 

He couples it to his complaining names. 
Thus will I fold them one upon another 5 
Now kis.a, embrace, contend, do what you 
will. 

Re-enter Lucetta, 

Luc. Madam, 130 


[Act 1 

Dinner is ready, and your father stays. 

Jul. WeE, iel: us go. 

Luc. What, shall these papers lie like 
tell-tales here ? 

Jul. If you respect them, best to take 
them up. 

Luc. Nay, I was talcen up for laying them 
down ; ^35 

Yet here they shall not He for catching cold. 

Jul. I see you have a month’s mind to 
them. 

Luc. Ay, madam, you may say what 
sights you see ; 138 

1 see things too, although you judge I wink. 

Jul. Come, come ; will’t please you go ? 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Verona. Antonio*s house. 

Enter Antonio and Panthino. 

Ant. Tell me, Panthino, what sad talk 
was that 

Wherewith my brother held you in the 
cloister ? 

Pan. ’Twas of his nephew Proteus, your 
son. 

Ant. Why, what of him ^ 

Pan. He wond’red that your lordship 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at 
home, 5 

While other men, of slender reputation. 
Put forth their sons to seek preferment out: 
Some to the wars, to try their fortune there; 
Some to discover islands far away ; 

Some to the studious universities. 10 

For any, or for all these exercises. 

He said that Proteus, your son, was meet ; 
And did request me to importune you 
To let him spend his time no more at home. 
Which would be great impeachment to his 
age, 15 

In having known no travel in his youth. 

Ant. Nor need’st thou much importune 
me to that 

Wi’ereon this month I have been hammer- 
ing. 

I have consider’d well his loss of time. 

And how he cannot be a perfect man, 20 

Not being tried and tutor’d in the world : 
Experience is by industry achiev’d. 

And perfected by the swift course of time. 
Then tell me whither were I best to send 
hin.. *4 

Pan. 1 think your lordship is not ignorant 
How his companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the Emperor in his royal court. 

Ant. I know it well. 

Pan. ’Twere good, I think, your lordship 
sent him thither : 

There shall he practise tilts and tourna- 
ments, ' 30 

Hear sweet discourse, converse with noble- 
men. 

And be in eye of every exercise 
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Wortbv his youth and nobleness of birth, 
Ani, 1 like thy counsel ; well hast thou 
adxns’d ; 

And that thou mayst perceive how well I 
like It, ^ 35 

The execution of it shall make known t 
Even with the speediest expedition 
I will dispatch hto to the Emperor’s court. 
Pan, To-morrow, may it please you, Don 
Alphonso 

V7ith other gentlemen of good esteem 4 ^^ 
Are journeying to salute the Emperor, 

And to commend their service to his will. 
AnL Good company ; with them shall 
Pioteus go. 

Enter Proteus, 

And — good time ! — now will we break 
with him, 44 

Pro, Sw'eet love I sweet lines ! sweet life I 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart ; 
Here is her oath for love, her honour’s pawn. 
O that our fathers would applaud our loves, ! 
To seal our happmess with their consents ! 

0 heavenly Julia ! 50 i 

Ant. How' now I What letter are you 

reading there ? 

Pro. May't please your lordship, Tis a 
word or two 

Of commendations sent from Valentine, 
Deliver’d by a friend that came from him. 
Ani, Lend me the letter ; let me see what 
news. 55 

Pro. There is no news, my lord ; but that 
he writes 

How happily he lives, how well-belov’d 
And daily graced by the Emperor ; 

Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 
Ant. And how stand you affected to his 
wish ? 60 

Pro. As one relying on your lordship’s 
will. 

And not depending on his friendly wish. 
Ant. My will is something sorted with his 
wish. 

Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed ; 
For what I will, 1 will, and there an end. 65 

1 am resolv’d that thou shalt spend some 

time 

With Valentinus in the Emperor’s court ; 
What maintenance he from his friends 
receives. 

Like exhibition thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go — 70 

Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 

Pro. My lord, I cannot be so soon pro- 
vided ; 

Please you, deliberate a day or two. 

AnL Look what thou want’st shall be 
sent after thee. 74 

No more of stay ; to-morrow thou must go. 
Come on, Panthino ; you shall be employ'd 
To hasten on his expedition. 

[Exeunt Ant. and Pan. 


Pm, Thus ba'vs I shuiiB’d the liie ‘/‘cr iccj’- 

of buramg. 

And drench’d me in the sea, where I aui 
drown'd. 

I fear’d to show my father j alia’s letter. 

Lest he should take exceptions to n-y e ; 
And with the vantage of mine owr excjse 
Hath he excepted most against my love- 
0, how tins spring of love resemhie.u 
The uncertain glory of an April d«iv, '.5 
Which now shows all the beauty of the 
sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes aU away ! 
Re-eiuer Panthino. 

Pan. Sir Proteot your father calls for 
you ; 

He is in haste j therefore, I pray you, go. 
Pro. Why, this it is : my heart accords 
thereto ; 90 

And yet a thousand times it answers ’ No 

[ExeunL 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Milan. TIte Duke’s palace. 
Enter Valentine and Speed. 

Speed. Sir, your glove. 

Val. ^ Not mine : my gloves are on. 
Speed. Why, then, this may be yours ; 
for this is but one. 

Val. Ha 1 let me see ; ay, give it me, it’s 
mine ; 

Sw'eet ornament that decks a thing divine I 
Ah, Silvia ! Silvia i 5 

Speed. [Calling} Madam Silvia I Madam 
Silvia I 

Val. How now, sirrah ? 

Speed. She is not wTthin hearing, sir, 

VaL Why, sir, who bade you call her ? 
Speed. Your w'orship, sir ; or else I 
mistook. lo 

Val. Well, you’ll still be too forward. 
Speed. And yet I was last chidden for 
being too slow. 

Val. Go to, sir ; tell me, do you know 
Madam Silvia ? 

Speed. She that your worship loves 1 
VaL Why, how know you that I am in 
love ? 15 

Speed. Marry, by these special marks : 
first, you have team’d, like Sir Proteus, to 
wreath your arms hke a malcontent ; to 
relish a love-song, like a robin redbreast ; 
to walk alone, like one that had the pestil- 
ence; to sigh, like a school-boy that had 
lost his ABC; weep, hke a young wench 
that had buried her grandam ; to fast, like 
one that takes diet ; to watch, like one that 
fears robbing ; to speak puling, like a beg- 
gar at Hallowmas. You were wont, when 
you laughed, to crow like a cock ; when you 
walk’d, to walk like one of the lions ; when 
you fasted, it was presently after dinner ; 
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wlien you look'd sadly, it was for want of 
money* And now you aie metamorpMs’d 
witii a mistress, that, when I look on you, 
I can hardly think you my master. s$ 
Val. Are all these things perceiv’d in me? 
Speed. They are all perceiv d without ye. 
Val. Without me ? They cannot. 31 
Speed. Without you I Nay, that’s certain ; 
for, without you were so simple, none else 
would ; but you are so without these follies 
that these follies are within you, and shine 
through you like the water in an urinal, that 
not an eye that sees you but is a physician 
to comment on your malady. 

Val, But tell me, dost thou know my lady 
SEvia ? 

Speed, She that you gaze on so, as she sits 
at supper ? 

Val. Hast thou observ’d that ? Even she, 
I mean. 

Speed, Why, sir, I know her not. 40 
Val, Dost thou know her by my gazing 
on her, and yet know’st her not ? 

Speed, Is she not hard-favour’d, sir ? 
Val, Not so fair, boy, as well-favour’d. 
Speed, Sir, I know that well enough. 45 
Val, What dost thou know ? 

Speed, That she is not so fair as, of you, 
well favour’d. 

Val. I mean that her beauty is exquisite, 
but her favour infinite. 

Speed. That's because the one is painted, 
and the other out of all count- 51 

Val. How painted ? and how out of 
count ? 

Speed. Marry, sir, so painted, to make her 
fair, that no man counts of her beauty. 

Val, How esteem’ St thou me ? I account 
of her beauty. s-s 

Speed. You never saw her since she was 
deform'd. 

Val, How long hath she been deform’d ? 
Speed. Ever since you lov’d her. 

Val. 1 have lov'd her ever since I saw her, 
and still I see her beautiful. 60 

Speed, If you love her, you cannot see her. 
Val. Why ? 

Speed, Because Love is blind. O that you 
had mine eyes ; or your own eyes had the 
lights they were wont to have when you 
chid at Sir Proteus for going ungarter'd I 65 
Val, What should I see then ? 

Speed. Your own present folly and her 
passing deformity; for he, being in love, 
could not see to garter his hose ; and you, 
being in love, cannot see to put on your 
hose. 69 

Val, Belike, boy, then you are in love ; 
for last morning you could not see to wipe 
my shoes. 71 

Speed. True, sir ; I was in love with my 
bed. I thank you, you swing’d me for my 
love, which makes me the bolder to chide 
you for yours. 
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[Act 2 

Val. In conclusion, I stand affected to 
her. 75 

Speed. I would you were set, so your 
affection would cease. 

Val, Last night she enjoin'd me to wiite 
some lines to one she loves. 

Speed, And have you ? ao 

Val. I have. 

Speed. Are they not lamely writ ? 

VaL No, boy, but as well as I can do 
them. 

Enter Silvia. 

Peace I here she comes. 84 

Speed. [Aside] O excellent motion I O 
exceeding puppet I Now will he interpiet 
to her- 

Val. Madam and mistress, a thousand 
good morrows. 

Speed. [Aside] O, give ye good ev’n I 
Here’s a million of manners. 

Sil, Sir Valentine and servant, to you two 
thousand. 90 

Speed, {Aside} He should give her in- 
terest, and she gives it him. 

Val, As you enjoin'd me, I have writ 
your letter 

Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 
Which I was much unwilling to pioceed in, 
But for my duty to your ladyship. 96 

Sil. I thanlc you, gentle servant, 'Tis 
very clerkly done. 

Val. biow trust me, madam, it came 
hardly off ; 

For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 

I writ at random, very doubtfully. 100 
Sil, Perchance you think too much of so 
much pains ? 

Val. No, madam ; so it stead you, I will 
write, 

Please you command, a thousand times as 
much ; 

And yet — 

Sil. A pretty period I Well, I guess the 
sequel ; 105 

And yet I will not name it — and yet I care 
not. 

And yet take this again — and yet I thank 
you — 

Meaning henceforth to trouble you no 
more- 

speed. [Aside] And yet you will ; and yet 
another ‘ yet 

VaZ. What means your ladyship ? Do you 
not like it ? xxo 

Sil. Yes, yes ; the lines are very quaintly 
writ ; 

But, since unwillingly, take them again. 
Nay, take them. [Gwes back the letter, 
Val. Madam, they ate for you* 

Sil. Ay, ay, you writ them, sir, at ray 
request ; 113 

But I will none of em ; they are for you : 
I would have had them writ more movingly. 
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VaL Please you, I'll write your ladyship 
another. 

Sit Aiid when it’s wiit, for my sake read 
it over ; 

And if it please you, so : if not, why, so. tso 
VaL.lf it please me, madam, what then ? 
Sit Why, if it please you, take it for your 
labour. 

And so good morrow, servant. [Exit Silvia. 
Speed. O Jest unseen, inscrutable, in- 
visible. 

As a nose on a man’s face, or a weather- 
cock on a steeple I 125 

My master sues to her ; and she hath taught 
her suitor, 

He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 

O excellent device I U as theie ever heard a 
better. 

That my master, being scribe, to himself 
should wTitc the letter ? uw 

Vat How now% sir ‘ What are you 
reasoning with yourself ? 

Speed, Nay, I was rhyming : 'tis you 
that have the reason. 

VaL To do what ? 

Speed. To be a spokesman from Madam 
Silvia ? J35 

VaL To whom ? 

Speed. To yourself ; why, she woos you 
by a figure. 

VaL What figure ? 

Speed. By a letter, I should say. 

Val. Why, she hath not writ to me. 140 
Speed. What need she, when she hath 
made you write to yourself ? Why, do you 
not peiceive the jest ? 

Val. No, believe me. 

Speed. No believing you indeed, sir. But 
did you perceive her earnest ? 145 

Val. She gave me none except an angry 
word. 

Speed. Why, she hath given you a lettei. 
Vat That’s the letter I writ to her friend. 
Speed. And that letter hath she deLver’d, 
and there an end. 150 

VaL I would it were no worse. 

Speed. I’ll warrant you ’tis as well. 

* For often have you writ to her ; and she, 
in modesty. 

Or else for want of idle time, could not 
again reply ; 

Or fearing else some messenger that might 
her mind discover, 155 

Herself hath taught her love himself to 
write unto her lover.’ 

All this I speak in print, for in print I 
found it. Why muse you, sir ? ’Tis dinner 
time, 

VaL 1 have din’d. 159 

Speed. Ay, but hearken, sir ; though the 
chameleon Love can feed on the air, I ^m 
one that am nourish’d by my victuals, and 
would fain have meat. O, be not like your 
mistress I Be moved, be moved. {Exeunt. 
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Scene II. Verona. Julians foouse. 
Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 

Jut I must, where is no remedy. 

Pro. When possibly I can, I will return. 

Jut If you turn not, you will return the 
sooner. 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s 
sake. a ring. 

Pro. Why, then, we’ll make exchange. 
Here, take you this* & 

Jut And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 

Pro. Here is my hand for my tiiie con- 
stancy ; 

And when that hour o’erslips me in the dav 
Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for thy sake, lu 
The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love’s forgetfulness I 
My father stays rhy coming ; answer not ; 
The tide is now — nay, not thy tide of tears : 
That tide wiil stay me longer than I should. 
Julia, farewell I {ExU Julia. 

What, gone without a word ? 
Ay, so true love should do ; it cannot speak; 
For truth hath better deeds than words to 
grace it. iS 

Enter Panthh^o. 

Pan. Sir Proteus, you are stay’d for. 

Pro. Go ; I come, I come. 20 

Alas ! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb. 

[ExeMni. 

Scene III. Verona. A street 
Enter Launce, leading a dog. 

Laun. Nay, ’twill be this hour ere I have 
done weeping ; all the kind of the Launces 
have this very fault. I have receiv’d my 
proportion, like the Prodigious Son, and am 
going with Sir Proteus to the Imperial's 
court. I think Crab ray dog be the sourest- 
natured dog that lives : my mother weep- 
ing, my father wailing, my sister crying, 
our maid howling, our cat wringing her 
hands, and all our house in a great per- 
plexity ; yet did not this cruel-hearted cur 
shed one tear. He is a stone, a very pebble 
stone, and has no more pity in him than 
a dog. A Jew would have wept to have 
seen our parting ; why, my grandam hav- 
ing no eyes, look you, wept herself blind at 
my parting. Nay, I’ll show you the manner 
of it. This shoe is my father ; no, this left 
shoe is my father ; no, no, this left shoe is 
my mother ; nay, that cannot be so neither; 
yes, it is so, it is so, it hath the worser sole. 
This shoe with the hole in it is my mother, 
and this my father. A vengeance on ’t I 
There ’tis. Now, sir, this staff is my sister, 
for, look you, she is as white as a lily and 
as small as a wand ; this hat is Nan our 
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[Act 2 


maid ; I am the dog ; no, the dog is him- 
self, and lam the dog — O, the dog is me, 
and I am myself ; ay, so, so. Now come I 
to my father : ‘ Father, your blessing *. 

Now should not the shoe speak a word for 
weeping ; now should I kiss my father ; 
well, he weeps on. Now come I to my 
mother. O that she could speak now like 
a wood woman ! Well, I kiss her — why there 
’tis ; here’s my mother’s breath up and 
down. Now come 1 to my sister ; mark the 
moan she makes. Now the dog all this while 
sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word ; but 
see how I lay the dust with my tears. 29 

Enter Panthino. 

Pan. Launce, away, away aboard I Thy 
master is shipp’d, and thou art to post 
after with oars. What’s the matter ? Why 
weep’st thou, man ? Away, ass I You’ll 
lose the tide if you tarry any longer. 3^ 

Laun. It is no matter if the tied w’ere lost ; 
for it IS the unkindest tied that ever an^ 
man tied. 35 

Pan. Wiiat’s the unkindest tide ? 

Laun. Why, he that’s tied here. Crab, my 
dog. 

Pan, Tut, man, I mean thou’lt lose the 
flood, and, in losing the flood, lose thy 
voyage, and, in losing thy voyage, lose thy 
master, and, in losing thy master, lose thy 
service, and, in losing thy service — Why 
dost thou stop my mouth ? 41 

Laun. For fear thou shouldst lose thy 
tongue. 

Pan. Where should I lose my tongue ? 

Laun. In thy tale. 

Pan. In thy tail I 45 

ILaun. Lose the tide, and the voyage, and 
the master, and the service, and the tied I 
Why. man, if the river were dry, I am able 
to fill it with my tears ; if the wind were 
down, I could drive the boat with my sighs. 

Pan. Come, come away, man ; I was 
sent to call thee. 50 

Laun. Sic. call me what thou dar’st. 

Pan. Wilt thou go ? 

Laun. Well, I will go. {Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Milan. The Duke* s palace. 

Enter Silvia, Valentine, Thurio, and 
Speed. 

Sil. Servant ! 

Val, Mistress ? 

Speed. Master, Sir Thurio frowns on you. 

Val. Ay, boy, it’s for love. 

Speed. Not of you. 5 

V^tL Of my mistress, then. 

Speed. ’Twere good you knock’d him. 

[Exit. 

Sil. Serfc^ant, you are sad. 

VaJ. Indeed, madam, I seem so. 

Thu, Seem you that you are not ? xo ' 
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Val. Haply I do. 

Thu. So do counterteits, 

Val. So do you. 

Thu. What seem I that I am not ? 

Val. Wise. 15 

Thu, What instance of the contrary ? 
Val. Your folly. 

Thu. And how quote you my folly ? 

Val. I quote it in your jerkin. 

Thu. My jerkin is a doublet. 20 

Val. Well, then. I'll double your folly. 
Thu. How ? 

Sil. What, angry, Sir Thurio ! Do you 
change colour 7 

Voi. Give him leave, madam ; he is a 
kind of chameleon. 

Thu. That hath more mind to feed on 
your blood than live in your air. 26 

Val. You have said, sir. 

Thu. Ay, sir, and done too, for this time. 
Val. I know it well, sir ; you always end 
ere you begin. 

Sil. A fine volley of words, gentlemen, 
and quickly shot off. 3. 

Val. ’Tis indeed, madam ; we thank the 
giver. 

^ Sil. Who is that, servant 7 

Val. Yourself, sweet lady ; for you gave 
the fire. Sir Thurio borrows liis wit from 
your ladyship’s looks, and spends what he 
borrows kindly in your company. 10 

Thu. Sir, if you spend word for word with 
me, I shall make your wit bankrupt. 

Val. I know it well, sir ; you have an 
exchequer of words, and, I think, no other 
treasure to give your followers ; for it 
appears by their bare liveries that they live 
by your bare words. 43 

Enter Duke. 

Sil* No more, gentlemen, no more. Here 
comes my father. 

Duke. Now, daughter Silvia, you are 
hard beset. 43 

Sir Valentine, y^ur father is in good health. 
What say you to a letter from your friends 
Of much good news ? 

Val. My lord, I will be thankful 

To any happy messenger from thence. 
Duke. Know ye Don Antonio, your 
countryman ? 50 

Val. Ay, my good lord, I know the 
gentleman 

To be of worth and worthy estimation, 
And not without desert so well reputed. 
Duke. Hath he not a son ? 

Val. Ay, my good lord j a son that well 
deserves 35 

The honour and regard of such a father. 
Duke, You know him well ? 

Val, I knew him as myself ; for from our 
infancy 

We have convers’d and spent our hours 
together ; 



Scene 4] TEDE 

And though myself have been an idle 
truant, 6o 

Omitting the sweet benefit of time 
To clothe mine age with angel-like per- 
fection. 

Yet hath Sir Proteus, for that’s his name* 
Made use and fair advantage of his days : 
His years but young, hut his experience old; 
His head unmellowed, but his judgment 
ripe ; 66 

And, in a word, for far behind his worth 
Comes all the praises that I now bestow. 

He is complete in feature and in mmd* 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Duke. Beshrew me, sir, but if he make 
this good, 71 

He is as worthy for an empress’ love 
As meet to be an emperor’s counsellor. 
Well, sir, this gentleman is come to me 
With commendation from great potentates, 
And here he means to spend his time 
awhile. 76 

I think *tis no unwelcome news to you. 

Val. Should I have wnsh’d a thing, it had 
been he. 

Duke. Welcome him, then, according to 
his w'orth — 

Silvia, 1 speak to you, and you, Sir 
Thurio ; So 

For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. 

I will send him hither to you presently. 

[Exit Duke. 

Val. This is the gentleman I told your 
ladyship 

Had come along with me but that his 
mistress 84 

Did hold his eyes lock’d in her crystal 
looks. 

SU. Belike that now she hath enfran- 
chis’d them 

Upon some other pawn for fealty. 

Val. Nay, sure, I think ^e holds them 
prisoners still. 

Sil. Nay, then, he should be blind ; and, 
being blind. 

How could he see his way to seek out you ? 

Val. Why, lady. Love hath twenty pair 
of eyes. gr 

Thu. They say that Love hath not an eye 
at all. 

VaL To see such lovers, Thurio, as 
yourself ; 

Upon a homely object Love can wink. 

[ExU Thurio. 

Enter Frotels. 

Sil. Have done, have done ; here comes 
the gentleman. 95 

Val. Welcome* dear Proteus I Mistress, 

1 beseech you 

Confirm Ms welcome with some special 
favour. 

Sil. His worth is warrant for Ms welcome 
Mther, 
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If this be he you oft have wish’d to hear 
from. 

Val. Mistress, it is ; sweet lady, entertain 
him 1 00 

To be my fellow-servant to your ladyship. 

Sil. Too low a mistress for so high a 
servant. 

Pro. Not so, sweet lady; but too mean a 
servant 103 

To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 

Val. Leave off discourse of disability ; 
Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant. 

Pj 0. My dutv wiii I boast of, nothing else. 

Sil. And duty never yet did vant his 
meed. 

Servant, you are welcome to a worthless 
mistress. 

Pro. I’ll die on him that says so but 
yourself. no 

Sil. That you are welcome ? 

Pro. That you are worthless. 

Re-enter Thurio. 

Thu. Madam, my lord your father would 
speak with you. 

SU. I wait upon his pleasure. Come, Sir 
Thurio, 

Go with me. Once more, new servant, 

* welcome. 11+ 

I’ll leave you to confer of home affairs ; 
When you have done we look to hear from 
you. 

Pro. We’ll both attend upon your lady- 
ship. [Exeani Silvia ayid TJiurio. 

Val. Now, tell me, how do all from 
whence you came ? 

Pro. Your friends are well, and have them 
much commended. 119 

Val. And how do yours ? 

Pro. 1 left them all in health. 

Val. How does your lady, and how 
thrives your love ? 

Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary 
you ; 

1 know you joy not in a love-di^ourse. 

Val. Ay, Proteus, but that life is alter’d 
now ; 

I have done penance for contemning 

~ Love, 125 

Whose high imperious thoughts have 
punish’d me 

With bitter fasts, with penlteatial groans. 
With nightly teais, and daily heart-sore 
sighs ; 

For, in revenge of my contempt of love. 
Love hath chas’d sleep from my enthralled 
eyes i3'> 

And made them watchers of mine own 
heait's sorrow, 

O gentle Proteus, Love’s a mighty loid, 
And hath so humbled me as 1 confess 
There is no woe to his correction, 134 
Nor to his service no such joy on earth. 
Now no discourse, except it be of love 1 

35 
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[Act 2 


?ow can I break my fast, dme, sup, and 
sleep, 

Jpon the very naked name of love. 

Pro. Enough ; I read your fortune in 
your eye. 139 

Vas this the idol that you worship so ? 

Vah Even she ; and is she not a heavenly 
saint ? 

Pro. No ; but she is an earthly paragon. 

Val. Call her divine. 

Pro. I will not flatter her. 

Val, O, flatter me ; for love delights in 
praises ! 

Pro. When I was sick you gave me bitter 
pills, 145 

And I must minister the like to you. 

Val, Then speak the truth by her ; if not 
divine. 

Yet let her foe a principality. 

Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Pro. Except my mistress. 

Val, Sweet, except not any ; 150 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

Pro. Have I not reason to prefer mine 
own ? 

Val, And I will help thee to prefer her 
too : 

She shall be dignified with this high 
honour — 154 

To bear my lady*s train, lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a 
kiss 

And, of so great a favour growing proud. 
Disdain to root the summer-swelling 
flow’r 

And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Pro. Why, Valentine, what braggardism 
is this ? 160 

VaL Pardon me, Proteus ; all I can is 
nothing 

To her, whose worth makes other worthies 
nothing ; 

She is alone. 

Pro. Then let her alone. 

VaL Not for the world I Why, man, she is 
mine own ; 

And I as rkh in having such a jewel 165 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl. 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me that I do not dream on thee. 
Because thou seest me dote upon my love. 
My foolish rival, that her father likes ryo 
Only for his possessions are so huge, 

Is gone with her along ; and 1 must after. 
For love, thou know’st, is full of jealousy. 

Pro. But she loves you ? 

Val. Ay, and we are betroth’d ; nay 
more, our marriage-hour, 175 
With all the cunning manner of our flight. 
Determin’d of— how I must climb her 
window, 

The ladder made of cords, and all the means 
Plotted and ’greed on for my happiness. 
Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber, 
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In these affairs to aid me with thy counsel. 
Pro. Go on before ; I shaH enquire you 
forth ; 

I must unto the road to disembark 
Some necessaries that 1 needs must use ; 
And then I’ll presently attend you. R5 
Val. Will you make haste ? 

Pro, I will. lExit Valentine. 

Even as one heat another heat expels 
Or as one nail by stiength drives out an- 
other. 

So the remembrance of my former love 190 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

Is it my mind, or Valentinus’ praise, 

Her true perfection, or my false trans- 
gression, 19-5 

That makes me reasonless to reason thus ? 
She is fair ; and so is Julia that I love — 
That I did love, for now my love is thaw’d ; 
Which hke a waxen image ’gainst a fire 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
Methinks my zeal to Valentine is cold, 

And that I love him not as I was wont, .ioo 
O I but I love his lady too too much. 

And that’s the reason I love him so little. 
How shall I dote on her with more advice 
That thus without advice begin to love her i 
'Tis but her picture I have yet beheld, ’05 
And that hath dazzled my reason’s light ; 
But when I look on her perfections. 

There is no reason but 1 shall be blind. 

If I can check my erring love, I will ; 

If not, to compass her I'll use my skill. 210 

[Exit. 

Scene V. Milan, A street. 

Enter Speed and Latjnce severally. 

Speed. Launce I by mine honesty, 
welcome to Padua. 

Eaun. Forswear not thyself, sweet youth, 
for I am not welcome, I reckon this always, 
that a man is never undone till he be 
bang’d, nor never welcome to a place till 
some certain shot be paid, and the hostess 
say ' Welcome I ’ 

Speed. Come on, you madcap ; I’ll to the 
alehouse with you presently ; where, for 
one shot of five pence, thou shalt have five 
thousand welcomes. But, sirrah, how did 
thy master part with Madam Julia ? 

jMun. Marry, after they clos’d in earnest, 
they parted very fairly m Jest. xi 

Speed. But shall she marry him ? 

Laun. No. 

Speed. How then ? Shall he marry her ? 
Laun. No, neither. 15 

Speed. What, are they broken ? 

Laun. No, they are both as whole as a 
fish. 

Speed. Why then, how stands the matter 
with them ? 

Laun. Marry, thus : when it stands well 
with him, it stands well with her. 20 
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Speed. What aa ass art thou ! I under- 
stand thee not. 

Laun. What a biock art thou that thou 
canst not I My staff understands me. 
Speed. What thou say 'st ? - ~ 24 

Laun. Ay, and what I do too ; look thee, 
111 but lean, and my staff understands me. 
Speed. It stands under thee, indeed. 27 
Laun. Why, stand-under and under- 
stand is all one. 

Speed. But tell me true, will*t be a match? 
Laun. Ask my dog. If he say ay, it will ; 
if he say no, it will ; if he shake his tail and 
say nothing, it will. 31 

Speed. The conclusion is, then, that it 
will. 

Laun. Thou shalt never get such a secret 
from me but by a parable. 34 

Speed. *Tis well that 1 get it so. But, 
Launce, how say'st thou that my master is 
become a notable lover ? 

Laun. I never knew him otherwise. 37 
Speed. Than how ? 

Laun. A notable lubber, as thou reportest 
him to be. 

Speed. Why, thou whoreson ass, thou 
mistak^st me. 40 

Laun. Why, fool, I meant not thee, I 
meant thy master. 

Speed. 1 tell thee my master is become a 
hot lover. 

Laun. Why, 1 tell thee I care not though 
he bum himself in love. If thou wilt, go 
with me to the alehouse ; if not, thou art 
an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name 
of a Christian. 46 

Speed. Why ? 

Laun. Because thou hast not so much 
charity in thee as to go to the ale with a 
Christian. Wilt thou go ? ^9 

Speed. At thy service. [Exewiit. 

Scene VI. Milan. The Duke*s palace. 
Bnter Proteus. 

Pro. To leave my JuHa, shall I be for- 
sworn ; 

To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn ; 

To wrong my friend, I shall be much 
forsworn ; 

And ev*n that pow’r which gave me first 
my oath 

Pi^ovokes me to this threefold perjury ; 5 

Ixive bade me swear, and Love bids me 
forswear. 

O sweet-suggesting Love, if thou hast sinn'd. 
Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse 
it I 

At first I did adore a twinkling star. 

But now I worship a celestial sun. 
Uriheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit t* exchange the bad for 
better. 
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Fie, fie, unrevereht tongue, to call her bad 
Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferred 
With twenty thousand soui-confirming 
oaths ! 16 

I cannot leave to love, and yet I do j 
But there I leave to love where I should 
love. 

Julia I lose, and Valentine I lose ; 

If I keep them, 1 needs must lose myself ; 
If I lose them, thus find I by their loss : 21 

For Valentine, myself ; for Julia, Silvia. 

I to myself am dearer than a friend ; 

For love is still most precious in itself ; 
And Silvia — witness heaven, that made 
her fair I — 25 

Shows Julia but a swarthy Ethiope, 

I will forget that Julia is alive, 
RemembTing that my love to her is dead ; 
And Valentine 1*11 hold an enemy. 

Aiming at Silvia as a sweeter friend. 30 
I cannot now prove constant to myself 
Without some treachery us*d to Valentine, 
This night he meaneth with a corded ladder 
To climb celestial Silvia’s chamber window. 
Myself in counsel, his competitor. 35 

Now presently 111 give her father notice 
Of their disguising and pretended flight. 
Who, all enrag’d, will banish Valentine, 

For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his 
daughter ; 

But, Valentine being gone. I’ll quickly 
cross 40 

By some sly trick blunt Thurio’s dull pro- 
ceeding. 

Love, lend me wings to make my purpose 
swift. 

As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift. 

{Exit. 

Scene VII. Verona. Julia* s house. 
Bnter Julia and Lucetta. 

JwZ. Counsel, Lucetta ; gentle girl, assist 
me ; 

And, ev’n in kind love, I do conjure thee, 
Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly character’d and engrav’d. 

To lesson me and tell me some good mean 
How, with my honour, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 7 

Luc. Alas, the way is wearisome and long! 
Jul. A true-devoted i^Egrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps; 
Much less shall she that hath love’s wings 

to fly, II 

And when the flight is made to one so dear. 
Of such divine perfection, as Sir Proteus. 
Luc. Better forbear tin Proteus make 
return. 

Jtd. O, know’st thou not his looks are my 
soul’s food ? IS 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in 
By longing for that food so long a time. 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 

37 
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Thou woiildst as soon go kindle fire with 
snow 

As seek to quench the fire of love with 
words. 20 

Luc» 1 do not seek to quench your love’s 
hot fire, 

But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 

Test it should bum above the bounds of 
reason. 

Juh The more thou dam’st it up, the 
more it burns. 

The current that with gentle murmur 
glides, 25 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently 
doth rage ; 

But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with th’ enamell’d 
stones. 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 30 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course. 
I’ll be as patient as a gentle stream. 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 35 
Till the last step have brought me to my 
love ; 

And there I’ll rest as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Luc, But in what habit will you go along? 

Jul, Not like a woman, for I would 
prevent 40 

The loose encounters of lascivious men ; 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed page. 

JLiic. Why then, your ladyship must cut 
your hair. 

Jt 4 . No, girl ; I’ll knit it up in silken 
strings 45 

With twenty odd-conceited true-love 
knots — 

To be fantastic may become a youth 
Of greater time than I shall show to be. 

Luc, What fashion, madam, shall I make 
your breeches ? 

Jul* Tbsit fits as well as ‘ Tell me, good 
my lord, 50 

What compass wiE.you wear your farth- 
in^e% 

Why ev'n what fashion thou best likes, 
Lucetta. 

JLuc. You must needs have them with a 
codpiece, madam. 

Jut* Out, out, Lucetta, that will be ill- 
favour*d. 

Luc* A round hose, madam, now’s not 
worth a pin, 55 

Unless you have a codpiece to stick pins on. 

Jtil* Lucetta, as thou lov’st me, let me 
have 

What thou think’st meet, and Is most 
mannerly. 

But tell me, wench, how will the world 
repute me 
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For undertaking so unstaid a jeurney ? 60 
I fear me it will make me scanddiz’d. 

Luc, If you think so, then stay at home 
and go not. 

Jul, Nay, that I will not. 

Luc* Then never dream on infamy, but 
go. 

If Proteus like your journey when you 
come, 65 

No matter who’s displeas’d when you arc 
gone. 

I fear me he will scarce be pleas’d withal. 

Jul. That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear: 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his teais, 
And instances of infinite of love, 70 

Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 

Luc. All these are servants to deceitful 
men. 

Jul. Base men that use them to so base 
effect I 

But truer stars did govern Proteus' birth ; 
His words are bonds, bis oaths are oracles. 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate. 
His tears pure messengers sent from his 
heart, 77 

His heart as far from fraud as heaven from 
earth. 

Luc* Pray heav’n he prove so when you 
come to him. 

Jul* Now. as thou lov’st me, do him not 
that wrong 80 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth ; 

Only deserve my love by loving him. 

And presently go with me to my chamber, 
To take a note of what I stand in need of 
To furnish me upon my longing journey. 85 
All that is mine I leave at thy dispose. 

My goods, my lands, my reputation ; 

Only, in heu thereof, dispatch me hence. 
Come, answer not, but to it presently ; 89 
I am impatient of my tarriance. [Exeunh 

ACT THREE 

Scene J* Milan* The Duke*s palace* 

Enter Duke, Thurio, and Proteus. 

Duke* Sir Thurio, give us leave, I pray, 
awhile ; 

We have some secrets to confer about. 

IBxit Thurio* 

Now teU me, Proteus, what’s your will 
with me ? 

Pro* My gracious lord, that which I would 
discover 

The law of friendship bids me to conceal ; 5 
But, when I caff to mind your gracious 
favours 

Done to me, undeserving as I am, 

My duty pricks me on to utter that 
Which else no worldly good should draw 
from me. 

Know, worthy prince. Sir Valentine, my 
friend, xo 
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This night intends to steal away your 
daughter ; 

Myseif am one made privy to the plot. 

I know you have determin’d to bestow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter 
hates ; 

And should she thus be stoFn away from 
you, x5 

It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus for my duty’s sake, I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your 
head 

A pack of sorrows which would press you 
down, 20 

Being unprevented, to your timeless grave. 
Duke. Proteus, I thank thee for thine 
honest care. 

Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myself have often seen, 
Haply when they have judg’d me fast 
asleep, 25 

And oftentimes have purpos’d to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company and my court ; 
But, fearing lest my jealous aim might err 
And so, unworthily, disgrace the man, 

A rashness that I ever yet have shunn’d, 30 
I gave him gentle looks, thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now disclos’d to me 
And, that thou mayst perceive my fear of 
this, 

Know'ing that tender youth is soon 
suggested, 

I nightly lodge her in an upper tow’r, 35 
The hey whereof myself have ever kept ; 
And thence she cannot be convey’d awav. 
Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis’d 
a mean 38 

How he her chamber window will ascend 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down; 
For which the youthful lover now is gone. 
And this way comes he with it presently *, 
Where, if it please you, you miy intercept 
him. 

But, good my lord, do it so cunningly 
That my discovery be not aimed at ; 45 

For love of you, not hate unto my friend. 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence. 
Duke. Upon mine honour, he shall never 
know 

That 1 had any light from thee of this. 49 
Pro. Adieu, my lord; Sir Valentine is 
coming. [Exii. 

Enter Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine, whither away so 
fast ? 

Veil. Please it your Grace, there is a 
messenger 

That stays to bear my letters to my friends. 
And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke, Be they of much import ? 55 

VaU The tenour of them doth but signify 
My health and happy being at your court. 
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Duke. Nav then, no matter ; stay with 
me awhile ; 

1 am to break with thee of some affairs 
That touch me near, wherein thou most be 
secret. r,o 

’Tis not unknown to thee that I have sought 
To match my friend Sir Thurio to my 
daughter. 

Val. I know it well, my lord ; and, sure, 
the match 

Were rich and honourable *, besides, the 
gentleman 

Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and 
qualities t5 

Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter. 
Cannot your Grace wm her to fancy him ? 

Duke. No, trust me ; she is peevish, 
sullen, froward. 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty; 
Neither regarding that she is my child 70 
Nor fearing me as if I were her father ; 
And, may I say to thee, this pride of hers. 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; 
And, -where 1 thought the remnant of mine 
age 

Should have been cherish’d by her chdd- 
like duty, 75 

I now am full resolv’d to take a wife 
And turn her out to who will take her in. 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dow’r ; 
For me and my possessions she esteems not. 

Val, What w'ould your Grace have me to 
do in this ? so 

Duke. There is a lady, in Verona here, 
Whom I affect ; but she is nice, and coy. 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence. 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my 
tutor — 

For long agone I have forgot to court ; 83 

Besides, the fashion of the time is chang’d — 
How and which way I may bestow myself 
To be regarded in her sun-bright eye. 

Val. Wm her with gifts, if she respect 
not words : 

Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 90 
More than quick words do move a woman’s 
mind. 

Duke. But she did scorn a present that 1 
sent her. 

VaZ. A woman sometime scorns what 
best contents her. 

Send her another ; never give her o’er. 
For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 
If she do frown, ’tis not in hate of you, 9& 
But rather to beget more love in you ; 

If she do chide, ’tis not to have you gone. 
For why the fools are mad if left alone. , 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say ; 
For * Get you gone ’ she doth not mean 
* Away 1 ’ loi 

Flatter and praise, commend, extol their 
graces ; 

Though ne’er so black, say they have angels’ 
faces. 
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That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no 
man, 

If with his tongue he cannot wm a woman. 

Duke. But she 1 mean is pronus’d by hei 
friends 106 

Unto a youthful gentleman of worth ; 

And kept severely from resort of men. 
That no man hath access by day to her. 

VaL Why then 1 would resort to her by 
mght. no 

Duke. Ay, but the doors be lock’d and 
keys kept safe. 

That no man hath recourse to her by night. 

Val. What lets but one may enter at her 
window ? 

Dtike. Her chamber is aloft, far from the 
ground. 

And built so shelving that one cannot 
climb It 1 15 

Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Val. Why then a ladder, quaintly made 
of cords. 

To cas’^ up with a pair of anchoring hooks. 
Would serve to scale another Hero’s towT, 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 120 

Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of 
blood. 

Advise me where 1 may have such a ladder. 

Val. When would you use it ? Pray, sir, 
tell me that. 

Duke. This very night ; for Love is like a 
child, 

Tliat longs for everything that he can come 
by. 125 

Val. By seven o’clock I’ll get you such a 
ladder. 

Duke. But, hark thee ; I will go to her 
alone ; 

How shall I best convey the ladder thither? 

Val. It will be light, my lord, that you 
may bear it 

Under a cloak that is of any length. 130 

Duke. A cloak as long as thine will serve 
the turn ? 

Val. Ay, my good lord. 

Duke. Then let me see thy cloak, 

rxi get me one of such another length. 

Val. Why, any cloak will serve the turn, 
my lord. 

Duke. How shall 1 fashion me to wear a 
cloak ? 135 

I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me. 
What letter is this same ? What’s here ? 
‘ To Silvia * I 

And here an engine fit for my proceeding ! 
I’ll be so bold to break the seal for once. 

[Reads. 

* My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia 
nightly, 140 

And slaves they are to me, that send 
them dying. 

O, could their master come and go as 
lightly. 
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Himself would lodge where, senseless, 
they are lying I 

My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom 
rest them. 

While I, their king, that thither them 
importune, 145 

Do curse the grace that with such grace 
hath blest them. 

Because myself do want my servants* 
fortune, 

I curse myself, for they are sent by me. 
That they should harbour where their 
lord should be.’ 

What’s here ? 150 

‘ Silvia, this night I will enfranchise thee,* 
’Tis so ; and here’s the ladder for the 
purpose. 

Why, Phaethon — for thou art Merops* 
son — 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly 
car. 

And with thy daring folly burn the world ? 
Wilt thou reach stars because they shine on 
thee ? 156 

Go, base intruder, over-weenmg slave. 
Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal 
mates ; 

And think my patience, more than tliy 
desert, 

Is privilege for thy departure hence. 160 
Thank me for this more than for ail the 
favours 

Which, all too much, I have bestow’d on 
thee. 

But if thou linger in my territories 
Longer than swiftest expedition 
Will give thee time to leave our royal 
court, 165 

By heaven I my wrath shall far exceed the 
love 

I ever bore my daughter or thyself. 

Be gone I will not hear thy vain excuse. 
But, as thou lov’st thy life, make speed 
from hence, [Exit Duke. 

Val. And why not death rather than 

living torment ? 170 

To die is to be bamsh’d from myself, 

And Silvia is myself ; banish’d from her 
Is self from self, a deadly bamshment. 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen ? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? X75 

Unless it be to think that she is by. 

And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night. 

There is no music in the nightingale ; 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 180 

There is no day for me to look upon. 

She is my essence, and I leave to be 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foster’d, illumin’d, cherish'd, kept alive. 

I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom i 185 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death ; 

But fly I hence, I fly away from life* 
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Enter Proteus and Launch. 

PrOo Rtio, boy, run, run, and seek him out 

Laun, So-ho, so-ho I 

Pro^ What seest thou ? igo 

Laun, Him we go to find : there’^s not a 
hair on "s head but 'tis a Valentine. 

Pro, Valentine ? 

Val. No. 

Pro. Who then ? his spirit ? 195 

Val. Neither. 

Pro, What then ? 

Val. Nothing. 

Laun. Can nothing speak ? Master, shall 
I strike ? 

Pro, Who wouldst thou strike ? 

Laun, Nothing. 

Pro, Villain, forbear, 

Laun, Why, sir. I’ll strike nothing. I 
pray you — 

Pro. Sirrah, I say, forbear. Friend 
Valentine, a word. 

Val. My ears are stopp’d and cannot hear 
good news, 205 

So much of bad already hath possess’d 
them. 

Pro, Then in dumb silence will I bury 
mine, 

For they are harsh, untuneable, and bad. 

Val. Is Silvia dead ? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 210 

Val. No Valentine, indeed, for sacred 
Silvia. 

Hath she forsworn me ? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

Val. No Valentine, if Silvia have for- 
sworn me. 

What is your news ? 215 

Laun. Sir, there is a proclamation that 
you are vanished. 

Pro. That thou art banished — O, that’s 
the news I — 

From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy 
friend. 

Val, O, I have fed upon this woe already. 
And now excess of it wiU make me surfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am banished ? 

Pro, Ay, ay ; and she hath offered to the 
doom — 222 

Which, unrevers’d, stands in effectual 
force — 

A sea of melting pearl, which some call 
tears ; 

Those at her father’s churlish feet she 
tender’d j 225 

With them, upon her knees, her humble self. 
Wringing her- hands, whose whiteness so 
became them 

As if but now they waxed pale for woe. 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held 
up. 

Sad sighs, deep groans, nor shver-shedding 
tears, . 230 

Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire — 


But Valentine, if he be ta’en, must die. 
Besides, her intercession chaf’d him so. 
When she for thy repeal i%as suppliant, 
That to close prison he commanded her, 233 
With many bitter threats of bidmg there, 
Val. No more ; unless the next woid that 
thou speak'st 

Have some malignant power upon my life j 
If so, I pray thee breathe it m mine ear. 

As ending anthem of my endless dolour. 240 
Pro. Cease to lament for that thou canst 
not help. 

And study help for that which thou 
lament’st. 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
Here if thou stay thou canst not see thy 
love ; 

Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 
Hope IS a lover’s staff ; walk hence with 
that. 

And manage it against despairing thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art 
hence. 

Which, being writ to me, shall be deliver’d 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 
The time now serves not to expostulate. 
Come, I’ii convey thee through the city 

^ gate; 233 

And, ere i part w ith thee, confer at large 
Of all that may concern thy love affairs. 

As thou lev ’St Silvia, though not for thvself, 
Regard thy danger, and along with me. 

Val. I prav thee, Launce an if thou seest 
my boy, 257 

Bid him make haste and meet me at the 
Northgate. 

Pro. Go, sirrah, find him out. Come, 

Valentine. 259 

Val. O my dear Silvia I Hapless Valentine 1 
[Exeunt Valentine and Proteus. 
Lautt. I am but a fool, look you, and yet 
I have the wit to think my master is a kind 
of a knave ; but that’s all one if he be but one 
knave. He hves not now that knows me to 
be in love ; yet I am in love ; but a team 
of horse shall not pluck that from me ; nor 
who ’tis I love ; and yet ’tis a woman ; but 
what woman I will not tell myself ; and yet 
’tis a milkmaid ; yet ’tis not a maid, for she 
hath had gossips ; yet ’tis a maid, for she is 
her master’s maid and serves for wages. 
She hath more qualities than a water- 
spaniel — which is much in a bare Christian. 
Here is the cate-log [Pulling out a paper} 
of her condition. ‘ Inpnmis ; She can 
fetch and carry.’ Why, a horse can do no 
more ; nay, a horse cannot fetch, but only 
carry ; therefore is she better than a jade. 

* Item : She can milk.’ Look you, a sweet 
virtue in a maid with clean hands. 275 

Enter Speed, 

Speed. How now* Signior Launce I What 
news with your mastership ? 
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[Act 3 


Laun. With rriy master*s ship ? Why, it is 
at sea. 

Speed. Well, your old vice still ; mistake 
the word. What news, then, in your 
paper ? 280 

iMun. The black’st news that ever thou 
hoard’s!. 

Speed. Why, man ? how black ? 
iMun. Why, as black as ink. 

Speed. Let me read them. 

Latin. Fie on thee, jolt-head ; thou cans! 
not read. 

Speed. Thou liest ; I can. 

Laun. I will try thee. Tell me this : Who 
begot thee ? 

Speed. Msary, the son of my grandfather. 
Laun. O illiterate loiterer. It was the son 
of thy grandmother. This proves that thou 
canst not read. 290 

Speed. Come, fool, come j try me in thy 
paper. 

Laun. [Handing over the paper} There 5^ 
and Saint Nicholas be thy speed. 

Speed. [Reads] * Inprimis : She can milk.’ 
Laun. Ay, that she can. 

Speed. * Item : She brews good ale.’ 295 
Laun. And thereof comes the proverb : 
Blessing of your heart, you brew good ale. 
Speed. * Item : She can sew.* 

Lawn. That’s as much as to say * Can she 
so ? ’ 

Speed. * Item : She can knit.’ 300 

Laun. What need a man care for a stock 
with a wench, when she can knit him a 
stock. 

Speed. ^ Item : She can wash and scour.’ 
Laun. A special virtue ; for then she 
need not be wash’d and scour’d. 305 

' Speed. * Item : She can spin.’ 

Lawn. Then may I set the world on 
wheels, when she can spin for her living. 

Speed. * Item ; She hath many nameless 
virtues.* 309 

Laun. That’s as much as to say ’ bastard 
virtues * ; that indeed know not their 
fathers, and therefore have no names. 312 
Speed. * Here follow her vices.’ 

Laun. Close at the heels of her virtues. 
Speed. * Item : She is not to be kiss’d 
fasting, in respect of her breath.’ 3^6 

iMun. Well, that fault may be mended 
with a breakfast. Read on. 

Speed. * Item : She hath a sweet mouth.’ 
Lawn. That makes amends for her sour 
breath. 320 

Speed. * Item : She doth talk in her 
sleep,*' 

Laun. It*s no matter for that, so she 
sleep not in her talk. 323 

Speed. ‘ Item : She is slow in words.’ 
Laun, O villain, that set this down 

among her vices 1 To be slow in words is a 
woman’s only virtue. I pray thee, out 
'with’t ; and place it for her chief virtue. 


Speed. * Item : She is proud.’ 

Laun. Out with that too ; it was Eve’s 
legacy, and cannot be ta’en from her. 330 
Speed. ‘ Item ; She hath no teeth.’ 
Laun. 1 care not for that neither, because 
I love crusts. 

Speed. ‘ Item : She is curst.* 

Laun. Well, the best is, she hath no teeth 
to bite. , 335 

Speed. * Item : She will often praise her 
liquor.* 

Laun. If her liquor be good, she shall ; 
if she will not, 1 will ; for good things 
should be praised. 

Speed. ‘ Item : She is too liberal.* 339 
ikun. Of her tongue she cannot, for that’s 
writ down she is slow of ; of her purse she 
shall not, for that I’ll keep shut. Now of 
another thing she may, and that cannot I 
help. Well, proceed. 343 

Speed. * Item : She hath more hair than 
wit, and more faults than hairs, and more 
wealth tl.'.n faults.* 345 

Laun. Stop there ; I’ll have her ; she 
was mine, and not mine, twice or thrice in 
that last article. Rehearse that once more. 

Speed. * Item : She hath more hair than 
wit ’ — 349 

Laun. More hair than wit. It may be ; 
1*11 prove it : the cover of the salt hides the 
salt, and therefore it is more than the salt ; 
the hair that covers the wit is more than 
the wit, for the greater hides the less. What’s 
next ? . 353 

Speed, * And more faults than hairs ’ — 
Laun. That’s monstrous. O that that 
were out I ' 353 

Speed. * And more wealth than faults.’ 
Laun. Why, that word makes the faults 
gracious. Well, I’ll have her ; an if it be a 
match, as nothing is impossible— 

Speed. What then ? 3C0 

Laun. Why, then will I tell thee — that 
thy master stays for thee at the Northgate. 
Speed. For me ? 

Laun. For thee ! ay, who art thou ? He 
hath stay’d for a better man than thee. 
Speed, And must I go to him 7 366 

Laun. Thou must run to him, for thou 
hast stay’d so long that going '«dll scarce 
serve the turn. 368 

Speed. Why didst not tell me sooner ? 
Pox of your love letters I [Exit. 

Laun, Now will he be swing’d for reading 
my letter. An unmannerly slave that will 
thrust himself into secrets ! I’ll after, to 
rejoice in the boy’s correction. [Exit. 

Scene II. MUan. The Dwke’s palace. 
Enter Duke and Thurio. 

DuTce. Sir Thurio, fear not but that she 
will love you 

Now Valentine is banish’d from her sight. 
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Thu, Since Ms exile she hath despis'd me 
most, 

Forsworn my company and rail’d at me, 
That I am desperate of obtaining her. 5 

Duke. This weak impress of love is as a 
figure 

Trenched m ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Dissolves to water and doth lose his form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts. 
And worthless Valentine shall be forgot. 10 

Enter Proteus. 

How now. Sir Proteus ! Is your country- 1 
man. 

According to our proclamation, gone ? 

Pro. Gone, my good lord. 

Duke, My daughter takes Ms going ' 
grievously. 

Pro, A little time, my lord, will kill that 1 
grief. 15 ' 

Duke, So I believe ; but Thurio thinks | 
not so, i 

Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee — i 
For thou hast shown some sign of good 
desert — i 

Makes me the better to confer with thee, j 

Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to yourj 
Grace 20 1 

Let me not live to look upon your Grace. ' 

Duke, Thou know’st how willingly I 
would effect 

The match between Sir Thurio and my 
daughter. 

Pro, 1 do, my lord. 

Duke. And also, I tMnk, thou art not 
ignorant 25 

How she opposes her against my will. 

Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine 
was here. 

Duke. Ay, and perversely she persevers 
so. 

What might we do to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love Sir Thurio ? 

Pro. The best way is to slander Valentine 
With falsehood, cowardice, and poor 
descent — 32 

Three tMngs that women MgMy hold in 
hate. 

Duke. Ay, but she’ll think that it is spoke 
in hate. 

Fro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it ; 35 

Therefore it must with circumstahce be 
spoken 

By one whom she esteemeth as Ms friend. 

Duke. Then you must undertake to 
slander Mm. ^ 

Pro. And that, my lord, I shall be loath 
to do : 

’Tis an ill oMce for a gentleman, 40 

Especially against Ms very friend. 

Duke. Where your good word cannot 
advantage Mm, 

Your slander never can endamage him ; 
Therefore the oMce is indifferent. 
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Being entreated to it by your fnend. ^3 
Pro. You have prevail’d, my lord ; if I 
can do it 

By aught that I can speak in his dispraise. 
She shall not long contmue love to him. 
But say this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not that she will love Sir Thurio. 
Thu. Therefore, as you unwind her love 
from Mm, 51 

Lest it should ravel and be good to none. 
You must provide to bottom it on me ; 
WMch must be done by praising me as 
much 

As you in worth dispraise Sir Valentine. 55 
Duke. And, Proteus, we dare trust you in 
this kind. 

Because we know, on Valentine’s report. 
You are already Love’s firm votary 
And cannot soon revolt and change your 
mind. 59 

Upon this warrant shall you have access 
Where you wth Silvia may confer at la ge — 
For she is lumpish, heavy, melancholy. 
And, for your friend’s sake, will be glad of 
you — 

Where you may temper her by your 
persuasion 

To hate young Valentine and love my 
friend. 65 

Pro. As much as I can do I will effect. 
But you. Sir Thurio, are not sharp enough ; 
You must lay lime to tangle her desires 
By wailful sonnets, whose composed 
rhymes 

Should be full-fraught with serviceable 
vows. 70 

Duke. Ay, 

Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy. 
Pro. Say that upon the altar of her 
beauty 

You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your 
heart ; 

Write till your ink be dry, and with your 
tears 75 

Moist it again, and frame some feeMng 
line 

That may discover such integrity ; 

For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets* 
sinews. 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and 
stones, 

Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 80 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 
After your dire-lamenting elegies. 

Visit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With some sweet consort ; to their instru- 
ments 

Tune a deploring dump — the night’s dead 
silence 85 

Will well become such sweet-complaining 
grievance, 

TMs, or Hse notMng, will inherit her. 

Duke. This discipline shows thou hast 
been in love. 
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Thu. And thy advice this night 111 put in 
practice ; 

Therefore, sweet Proteus, my direction- 
giver, 90 

Let us into the city presently 
To sort some gentlemen well skill'd in 
music. 

1 have a sonnet that will serve the turn 
To give the onset to thy good advice. 
Duke, About it, gentlemen ! 95 

Pro. We'U wait upon your Grace till after 
supper. 

And afterward determine our proceedings. 
Duke, E%^en now about it ! I will pardon 
you. [Exeunt, 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. The frontiersr of Mantua. A forest. 
Enter certain Outlaws. 

1 Out. Fellows, stand fast ; I see a 

passenger. 

2 Out If there be ten, shrink not, but 

down with ’em. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

3 Out, Stand, sir, and throw us that you 

have about ye ; 

If not, ’Well make you sit, and rifle you. 
Speed. Sir, we are undone ; these are the 
villains 5 

That all the travellers do fear so much. 
Val. My friends — 

1 Out, That’s not so, sir; we are your 

enemies. 

2 Out Peace I we’ll hear him. 

3 Out Ay, by my beard, will we ; for he 

is a proper man. 10 

Val. Then know that I have little wealth 
to lose ; 

A man I am cross’d with adversity ; 

My riches are these poor habiliments, 

Of which if you should here disfurnish me. 
You take the sum and substance that I 
have. 15 

2 Out Whither travel you ? 

Val. To Verona. 

1 Otd. Whence came you ? 

Val. From Milan. 19 

3 Old. Have you long sojourn’d there ? 
Vai. Some sixteen months, and longer 

might have stay’d, 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 

1 Out What, were you banish’d thence ? 
Vat I was. 

2 Otd, For what offence ? 25 

Val. For that which now torments me to 

rehearse : 

I kill’d a man, whose death I much repent ; 
But yet I slew him manfully in fight. 
Without false vantage or base treachery. 

1 Out Why, ne’er repent it, if it were 
done so. 3 ° 


[Act 4 

But were you banish’d for so small a fault ? 
Val. I was, and held me glad of such a 
doom. 

2 Out, Have you the tongues ? 

Val, My youthful travel therein made me 
happy, 

Or else I often had been miserable. 33 

3 Ouf. By the bare scalp of Robin Hood's 

fat fnar. 

This fellow were a king for our wild faction I 

1 Out. We’ll have him. Sirs, a word. 
Speed. Master, be one of them ; it 's an 

honourable kind of thievery, to 

Val. Peace, villain ! 

2 Out Tell us this : have you anything 
to take to ? 

Val, Nothing but my fortune. 

3 Out Know, then, that some of us aie 

gentlemen. 

Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 43 
Thrust from the company of awful men ; 
Myself was from Verona banished 
For practising to steal away a lady, 

An heir, and near allied unto the Duke. 

2 Out And I from Mantua, for a gentle- 
man 30 

Who, in my mood, I stabb'd unto the heart. 

1 Out. And I for such-like petty crimes 

as these. 

But to the purpose — for we cite our faults 
That they may hold excus’d our lawless 
lives ; 

And, partly, seeing you are beautified -o 
With goodly shape, and by your own report 
A linguist, and a man of such perfection 
As we do m our quality much want — 

2 Out Indeed, because you are a banish’d 

man. 

Therefore, above the rest, we parley to 
you. 

Are you content to be our general — oi 

To make a virtue of necessity. 

And live as we do in this wilderness ? 

3 Out. What say'st thou ? Wilt thou be 

of OUT consort ? 

Say ’ ay ’ and be the captain of us all. i 
We’U do thee homage, and be rul’d by 
thee. 

Love thee as our commander and our king. 

1 Out. Bat if thou scorn our courtesy 

thou diest. 

2 Out. Thou Shalt not live to brag what 

we have offer’d. 

Vat I take your offer, and will live with 
you, 70 

Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women or poor passengers. 

3 Ouf. No, we detest such vile base 

practices. 

Come, go with us ; we’ll b ing thee to our 
' crews, 74 

And show thee all the treasure we have got ; 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy 
dispose. [Exeunt 
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Scene II. Milan. Outside the Duke*s 
palace^ under Silvia* s window. 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro, Already have I been false to Valen- 
tine, 

And now I must be as unjust to Thurio, 
Under the colour of commending him 
I have access my own love to prefer ; 

But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 

To be corrupted with my worthless gitts. ; 
When I protest true loyalty to her, 

She twits me with my falsehood to my 
friend j 

When to her beauty I commend my vows, ; 
She bids me think how I have been forsworn ; 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov*d ; ' 
And notwithstanding all her sudden quips, ' 
The least whereof would quell a lover's] 
hope, 

Yet, spaniel-Hke, the more she spurns my 
love 14 

The more it grows and fawneth on her still. 

Enter Thurio and Musicians. 

But here comes Thurio, Now must we to 
her window. 

And give some evening music to her ear. 
Thu. How now. Sir Proteus, are you crept 
before us ? 

Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio ; for you know 
that love 

Will creep in service w'here it cannot go. 20 
Thu. Ay, but I hope, sir, that you love 
not here. 

Pro. Sir, but I do ; or else I would be 
hence. 

Thu. Who ? Silvia ? 

Pro. Ay, Silvia — for your sake. 

Thu, 1 thank you for your own. Now, 
gentlemen, 

Bet's tune, and to it lustily awhile, 25 

Enter at a distance. Host, and Julia in 
boy*s clothes. 

Host Now, my young guest, methinks 
you’re allychoUy ; I pray you, why is it ? 

Jtil. Marry, mine host, because I cannot 
be merry. 

Host Come, we’U have you merry ; I’ll 
bring you where you shall hear music, and 
see the gentleman that you ask’d for. 31 
Jid. But shall I hear him speak ? 

Host. Ay, that you shall, [Music plays. 
Jut That will be music. 

Host Hark, hark i 35 

Jut Is he among these ? 

Host Ay ; but peace I let’s hear ’em. 

Song. 

Who is Silvia ? What is she. 

That all our swains commend her ? 
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Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 40 

The heaven such grace did lend 
her. 

That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 45 

To help him of his blindness ; 

And, being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing 
lhat SilVia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing 50 

Upon the dull earth dwelling. 

To her let us garlands bring. 

Host How now, are you sadder than you 
were before ? How do you, man ? The 
music likes you not. 

Jut You mistake *, the musician likes me 
not. 55 

Host Why, my pretty youth ? 

Jut He plays false, father. 

Host How, out of tune on the strings ? 

Jul. Not so ; but yet so false that he 
grieves my very heart-strings. 60 

Host. You have a quick ear. 

Jut Ay, I would I were deaf ; it makes 
me have a slow heart. 

Host. I perceive you delight not in music. 

Jul. Not a whit, when it jars so. 05 

Host Hark, what fine change is in the 
music I 

Jut Ay, that change is the spite. 

Hoy\ You would have them always play 
but one thing ? 

Jut I would always have one play but 
one thing. 

But, Host, doth this Sir Proteus, that we 

talk on, 70 

Often resort unto this gentlew’oman ? 

Host I tell you what Launce, his man, 
told me : he lov’d her out of all nick. 

Jut Where is Launce ? 74 

Host. Gone to seek his dog, w^hich to- 
morrow, by his master’s command, he must 
carry for a present to his lady. 

Jut Peace, stand aside; the company 
parts. 

Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you ; I will so 
plead "3 

That you shall say my cunning drift excels. 

Thu. Where meet we ? 

Pro. At Samt Gregory’s well. 

Thu. Farewell. 

lExeunt Thurio and Musicians. 

Enter Silvia above, at her window. 

Pro. Madam, good ev’n to your ladyship. 

Sit I thank you for your music, gentle- 
men. 

Who is that that spake ? 

Pro. One, lady, it you knew his pure 
heart’s tiuth. 
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You would quickly learn to know him by 
his voice. 8' 

Sil. Sir Proteus, as I take it. 

Pro, Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your 
servant. 

Sit What*s your wiE ? 

Pro, That I may compass yours. 

Sit You have your wish ; my will is even 
this, 

That presently you hie you home to bed. 90 
Thou subtle, perjur’d, false, disloyal man, 
T hink ’st thou I am so shallow, so con- 
ceitiess. 

To be seduced by thy flattery 93 

That hast deceiv’d so many v. ith thy vows ? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends 
For me. by this pale queen of night I swear, 
I am so far from granting thy request 
That I despise thee for thy wrongful suit. 
And by and by intend to chide myself 
Even for this time I spend in talking to 
thee. 100 

Pro, I grant, sweet love, that I did love a 
lady ; 

But she is dead. 

Jut [Aside] ’Twere false, if I should 
speak it ; 

For I am sure she is not buried. 

Sit Say that she be ; yet Valentine, thy 
friend. 

Survives, to whom, thyself art ivitness, 105 
I am betroth’d ; and art thou not asham’d 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ? 

Pro, I likewise hear that Valentine is 
dead. 

Sil, And so suppose am I ; for in his grave 
Assure thyself my love is buried. no 

Pro, Sweet lady, let me rake it from the 
earth. 

Sil, Go to thy lady's grave, and call hers 
thence ; 

Or, at the least, in hers sepulchre thine. 
Jut [Aside] He heard not that. 114 
Pro, Madam, if your heart be so obdurate. 
Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love. 
The picture that is hanging in your 
chamber ; 

To that 111 speak, to that 1 ’U sigh and weep; 
For, since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow ; 120 

And to your shadow will I make true love* 
Jul. [Aside] If ’twere a substance, you 
would, sure, deceive it 
And make it but a shadow, as I am. 

Sit I am very loath to be your idol, sir ; 
But since your falsehood shall become you 
well 125 

To worship shadows and adore false shapes. 
Send to me in the morning, and I’ll send it ; 
And so, good rest. 

Pro, As wretches have o’ernight 

That wait for execution in the morn, 

lExeunt Proteus and Silvia, 
Jut Host, will you go ? 130 : 


Host By my halidom, I was fast asleep, 
^td. Pray you, where lies Sir Proteus ? 
Host Marry, at my house. Trust me, I 
think 'tis almost day. 

Jul. Not so ; but it hath been the longest 
night 135 

That e’er I watch’d, and the most heaviest. 

{Exeunt, 

Scene HI. Under Silvia* s window. 
Enter Eglamour. 

Egt This is the hour that Madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call and know her mind 5 
There’s some great matter she’d employ me 
in. 

Madam madam ! 

Enter Su.vi.\ above, at her window. 

Sil, Who colls ? 

Egt Your servant and your friend ; 
One that attends your ladyship’s command. 
Sil, Sir Eglamour, a thousand times good 
morrow ! 6 

Egt As many, worthy lady, to yourself! 
According to your ladyship’s impose, 

I am thus early come to know what service 
It is your pleasure to command me in. 10 
Sil. O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman — 
Think not I flatter, for I sxvear I do not — 
Vahant, wise, remorseful, well accomplish’d. 
Thou art not ignorant what dear good will 
I bear unto the banish’d Valentine ; is 

Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhors. 
Thyself hast lov’d ; and I have heard thee say 
No grief did ever come so near thy heart 
As when thy lady and thy true love died, 20 
Upon whose grave thou vow’dst pure 
chastity. 

Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 

To Mantua, where I hear he makes abode ; 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 

1 do desire thy worthy company, 25 

Upon whose faith and honour 1 repose. 
Urge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief, a lady's grief. 
And on the justice of my flying hence 
To keep me from a most unholy match. 
Which heaven and fortune still rewards 
with plagues. 31 

I do desire thee, even from a heart 
As full of sorrows as the sea of sands. 

To bear me company and go with me ; 

If not, to hide what I have said to thee, 35 
That I may venture to depart alone. 

Egt Madam, I pity much your griev* 
ances ; 

Which since I know they virtuously are 
plac’d, 

I give consent to go along with you, 
Recking as little what betideth me 40 
As much I wish all good befortune you. 
When will you go ? 



Scene 3] THE 

SiL This evening coining. 

EgL Where shall I meet yon ? 

SiL , At Friar Patrick’s cell, 

Where I intend holy confession, 

EgL I will not fad yourdadyship. Good 
morrow, gentle lady. 46 

Sil. Good morrow, kind Sir Eglamour. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Under Silvia^ s window. 

Eitier Launce, with his dog. 

Laun. When a man’s servant shall play 
the cur with him, look you, it goes hard — 
one that I brought up of a puppy ; one 
that I sav’d from drowning, when three or 
four of his blind brothers and sisters went 
to it, I have taught him, even as one would 
say precisely ‘ Thus I would teach a dog 
I was sent to deliver him as a present to 
Mistress Silvia from my master ; and I 
came no sooner into the dining-chamber, 
but he steps me to her trencher and steals 
her capon’s leg. O, ’tis a foul thing when a 
cur cannot keep himself in all companies I 
I would have, as one should say, one that 
takes upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, 
as it were, a dog at all things. If 1 had hot 
had more wit than he, to lake a fault upon 
me that he did, I think verily he had been 
bang’d for’t ; sure as I live, he had suffer’d 
for't. You shall judge. He thrusts me 
himself into the company of three or four 
gentleman-like dogs under the Duke’s table; 
he had not been there, bless the mark, a 
pissing while but all the chamber smelt 
him. ‘ Out with the dog ’ says one ; ‘What 
cur is that ? ’ says another ; ‘ Whip him 
out ' says the third ; * Hang him up * says 
the Duke. I, having been acquainted with 
the smell before, knew it was Crab, and 
goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. 

‘ Friend,' quoth I ‘ you mean to whip the 
dog.* ‘ Ay, marry do 1 ’ quoth he. ‘ You do 
him the more wrong ; * quoth 1 ‘ ’twas I 
did the thing you wot of.’ He makes me 
no more ado, but whips me out of the 
chamber. How many masters would do 
this for Ms servant ? Nay, I'll be sworn, 
I have sat in the stocks for puddings he 
hath stol'n, otherwise he had been executed; 
I have stood on the pillory for geese he hath 
kill’d, otherwise he had suffer’d for’t. Thou 
think’st not of this now. Nay, I remember 
the trick you serv’d me when I took my 
leave of Madam. Silvia. Did not I bid thee 
still mark me and do as X do ? When didst 
thou see me heave up my leg and make 
water against a gentlewoman’s farthingale? 
Didst thou ever see me do such a trick ? 36 

Enter Proteus and Julia in boy*s clothes. 

Pro. Sebastian is thy name ? 1 like thee 
well, 
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And will employ thee in some service 
presently. 

JuL In what you please ; I’ll do what I 

can. 

Pro. I hope thou wilt. [To LaunceJ How 
now, you whoreson peasant ! 40 

Where have you been these two days 
loitering ? 

Laun. Marry, sir, I carried Mistress Silvia 
the dog you bade me. 

Pro. And what says she to my little 
jewel ? 44 

Laun. Marry, she says your dog wms a 
cur, and tells you currish thanks is good 
enough for such a present. 

Pro. But she receiv’d my dog ? 

Laun. No, indeed, did she not ; here have 
I brought him back again. 

Pro. What, didst thou offer her this from 
me ? 50 

Laun. Ay, sir ; the other squirrel was 
stol’n from me by the hangman’s boys in 
the market-place ; and then I offer’d her 
mine own, who is a dog as big as ten of 
yours, and therefore the gift the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence and find my dog 
again, 55 

Or ne’er return again into my sight. 

Away, I say, Stayest thou to vex me here ? 

[Exit Launce. 

A slave that still an end turns me to shame ! 
Sebastian, I have entertained thee. 

Partly that 1 have need of such a youth 60 
That can with some discretion do my 
business. 

For ’tis no trusting to yond foolish lout. 
But chiefly for thy face and thy behaviour. 
Which, if my augury deceive me not, 
Witness good bringing up, fortune, and 
truth ; 65 

Therefore, know thou, for this I entertain 
thee. 

Go presently, and take this ring with thee. 
Deliver it to Madam Silvia — 

She lov’d me well deliver’d it to me. 

Jul. It seems you lov’d not her, to leave 
her token. 70 

She is dead, behke ? 

Pro. Not so ; I think she lives. 

Jul. Alas I 

Pro. Why dost thou cry ‘ Alas ’ ? 

JtiZ. I cannot choose 

But pity her. 

Pro. Wherefore shouldst thou pity her ? 
Jul, Because methinks that she lov’d 
you as well 75 

As you do love your lady Silvia. 

She dreams on him that has forgot her love; 
You dote on her that cares nor for your 
love. 

’Tis pity love should be so contrary ; 

And thinking on it makes me cry ‘ Alas I * 
Pro. Well, give her that ring, and there- 
withal 81 

47 
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[Act 4 


This letter. That's her chamber. Tell my 
lady 

I claim the promise for "her heavenly 
picitire. 

Your message done, hie home unto my 
chamber, 8 i 

Where thou shalt find me sad and sohtary. 

{Exit Proteus. 

JuL How many women would do such a 
message ? 

Alas, poor Proteus, thou hast entertain’d 
A fox to be the shepherd of thy lambs. 
Alas, poor fool, why do I pity him 
That with his very heart despiseth me ? 90 
Because he loves her, he despiseth me ; 
Because I love him, I must pity him. 

This ring I gave him, when he parted from 
me. 

To bind him to remember my good will ; - 
And now am I, unhappy messenger, 95 
To plead for that which I would not 
obtain, 

T© carry that which I would have refus’d. 
To praise his faith, w^hich I would have 
disprais’d. 

I am my master’s true confirmed love. 

But cannot be true servant to my master 
Unless I prove false traitor to myself. 101 
Yet will I woo for him, but yet so coldly 
As, heaven it knows, I would not have him 
speed. 

Enter Silvia, attended. 

Gentlewoman, good day! I pray you be 
my mean 

To bring me where to speak with Madam 
Silvia. 10 


And full of new-found oaths, which he will 
break 126 

As easily as 1 do tear his paper. 

JuL Madam, he sends your ladyship this 
ring. 

SiL The more shame for him that he 
sends it me ; 

For I have heard him say a thousand times 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. 131 
Though his false finger have profan’d the 
ring. 

Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 

JuL She thanks you. 

SU. What say^«t thou ? 135 

JuL I thank you, madam, that you tender 
her. 

Poor gentlewoman, my master wrongs her 
much. 

SiL Dost thou know her ? 

JuL Almost as well as I do know myself. 
To think upon her woes, I do protest 140 
That I have wept a hundred several times. 

SiL Behke she thinks that Proteus hath 
forsook her. 

JuL I think she doth, and that’s her 
cause of sorrow. 

SiL Is she not passing fair ? 

JuL She hath been fairer, madam, than 
she IS. 145 

When she did think my master lov’d her 
well, ' 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you ; 
But since she did neglect her looking-glass 
And threw her sun-expellmg mask away, 
The air hath starv’d the roses in her cheeks 
And pinch’d the lily-tincture of her face. 
That now she is become as black as I. 152 


SiL What would you with her, if that I 
be she ? 

JmI. If you be she, I do entreat your 
patience 

To hear me speak the message I am sent on. 

SiL From whom ? 

JuL From my master. Sir Proteus, 

madam. 

SiL O, he sends you for a picture ? 

JuL Ay, madam. 

Sil. Ursula, bring my picture there. 

Go, give your master this. Tell him from 
me. 

One Julia, that his changing thoughts 
forget, 115 

Would better fit his chamber than this 
shadow. 

JuL Madam, please you peruse this letter. 

Pardon me, madam ; I have unadvis’d 

Deliver’d you a paper that I should not. 

IMs is the letter to your ladyship. 3 

SiL I pray thee let me look on that again. 

JuL It may not be ; good madam, par- 
don me. 

SiL There, hold ! 

I will not look upon your master’s lines. 

I know they are stuff’d with protestations, 


SiL How tali was she ? 

JuL About my stature ; for at Pentecost, 
When all our pageants of delight were 
play’d, 155 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s 
part. 

And I was trimm’d in Madam Julia’s goVn ; 
Which served me as fit, by all' men’s judg- 
ments. 

As if the garment had been made for me ; 
Therefore I know she is about my height. 
And at that time 1 made her weep agood, 
For I did play a lamentable part. . xsa 
Madam, ’twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight ; 
Which I so lively acted with my tears 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly ; and would I might be dead 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow. 

SiL She is beholding to thee, gentle 
youth* 

Alas, poor lady, desolate and left 1 170 

I weep myself, to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there is my purse ; I give thee 
this 

For thy sweet mistress’ sake, because thou 
lov’st her. 
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Faieweli. {Exit Silvia with attendants. 

JuL x\Rd she shall thank you for’t, it e'er 
you koow her. 1-5 

A virtuous gentlewoman, mild and beauti- 
ful ! 

I hope my master's suit will be but cold. 
Since she respects my mistress’ love so 
much. 

Alas, how love can trifle with itself I 
Here is her picture ; let me see. I think, 
If I had such a tire, this face of mine 18 1 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers ; 

And yet the painter flatter’d her a little. 
Unless I flatter with myself too much. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow ; 
If that be all the difference in his love, iSo 
I’ll get me such a colour'd periwig. 

Her eyes are grey as glass, and so are 
mine ; 

Ay, but her forehead’s low, and mine’s as 
high. 189 

What should it be that he respects in her 
But I can make respective m myself. 

If this fond Love were not a blinded 
god ? 

Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow 
up. 

For ’tis thy rival. O thou senseless form, 
Thou Shalt be worshipp’d, kiss’d, lov’d, and 
ador'd i 195 

And were there sense in his idolatry 
My substance should be statue m thv 
stead. 

I’ll use thee kindly for thy mistress* sake, 

Tl at us’d me so ; or else, by Jove I vow, 

I should have sc/atch’d out your unseeing 
eyes, ^ >0 

To make my master out of love with thee. 

[Exff. 

. ACT FIVE 

Scene I. MO an. An abbey. 

Enter Eglamour. 

Egl. The sun begins to gild the western 
sky, 

And now it is about the very hour 
That Silvia at Friar Patrick’s cell should 
meet me. 

She will not fail, for lovers break not hours 
Unless it be to come before their time, 5 
So much they spur their expedition. 

Enter Silvia. 

See w’here she comes. Ladv, a happv 
evening I 

Sil. Amen, amen I Go on, good Egla- 
mour, 

Out at the postern by the abbey wall ; 

I fear I am attended by some spies. 

Egl. Fear not. The forest is not three 
leagues off ; 

If we recover that, we are sure enough. 

{Exeunt. 
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Scene II. Milan. The Duke’s palcce. 

Enter Thurio, Protels, and Julia as 
Sebastian, 

Thu. Sir Proteus, what says Silvia to niv 
suit ? 

Pro. O, sir, I find her milder than she was; 
And yet she takes exceptions at your per- 
son. 

Thu. What, that my leg is too long ? 
Pro. No ; that it is too little. 

Thu. I’ll wear a boot to make it some- 
what rounder. 

Jid. [Aside] But love will not be spurr’d 
to what it loathes. 

Thu. W’hat says she to my face ? 

Pro. She says it is a fair one. 

Thu. Nay, then, the wanton lies ; my 
face IS black. . , 

Pro. But pearls are fair ; and the old 
saving IS : 

Black men are pearls m beauteous ladies’ 
eves. 

Jtd. [Aside] 'Tis true, such pearls as put 
out ladies* eves ; 

For I had rather wink than look on them. 
Thu. How hkes she my discourse ? 15 

Pro. Ill, when you talK of war. 

Thu. But well w-hen I discourse of love 
and peace ? 

Jill. [Aside] But better, indeed, when vou 
hold your peace. 

Thii. What says she to my valour ? 19 

Pro. O, sir, she makes no doubt of that. 
Jul. [Asule] She needs not, when i.ne 
knows it cowardice. 

Thu What says she to mv birth ? 

Pro. That vou are well deriv’d. 

Jul. [Aside] True ; trom a gentleman to 
a fool- 

Thu Considers she mv possessions ? 23 

Pro. O, ay ; and pities them. 

Thu. W he retore ? 

Jut. [Aside] That such an ass should owe 
them. 

Pro. That they are out by lease. 

Jul. Here comes the Duke. 30 

Filler Duke. 

Duke. How now, Sir Proteus I how now, 
Thuno I 

Which of you sUw Sir Eglamour of late ? 
Thu. Not I. 

Pjo. Nor I. 

Duke. Saw you my daughter ? 

Pro. Neither. 

Duke. Why then. 

She’s fled unto that peasant Valentine ; 
And Eglamour is in her company. 36 

’Tis true ; for Friar Lawrence met them 
both 

As he in penance wander’d through the 
forest ; 
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[Act 5 


Him he Iknew well, and guess’d that it was 
she, 

But, being mask’d, he was not sure of it ; 
Besides, she did intend confession 41 

At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there.she 
was not. 

These likelihoods confirm her flight from 
hence ; 

Therefoie, I pray you, stand not to dis- 
course, 

But mount you presently, and meet with 
me 45 

Upon the rising of the mountain foot 
That leads toward Mantua, whither they 
are ded. 

Dispatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. 

Thu. Why, this it is to be a peevish girl 
That flies her fortune when it follows her. 
I’ll after, more to be reveng’d on Eglamour 
Than for the love of reckless Silvia. [Ex if. 

Pro. And 1 will follow, more for Silvia's 
love 

Than hate of Eglamour, that goes with her. 

LExif. 

JuL And I will follow, more to cross that 
love 55 

Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. 

[Exif. 

Scene III. The frontiers of Mantua* 
The forest. 

Eyiter Outlaws with Silvia. 

1 Out. Come, come, 

Be patient ; we must bring you to our 
captain. 

Sil, A thousand more mischances than 
this one 

Have learn’d me how to brook this 
patiently. 

2 Ouf. Come, bring her away. 5 

1 Out. Where is the gentleman that was 

with her ? 

2 Out. Being nimble-footed, he hath out- 

run us. 

But Moyses and Valerius follow him. 

Go thou with her to the west end of the 
wood ; 

Theie is our captain ; we’ll follow him 
that's fled. 10 

The thicket is beset ; he cannot ’scape. 

1 Out. Come, I must bring you to our 
captain’s cave ; 

Fear not ; he bears an honourable mind, 
And Will not use a woman lawlessly. 

Sil. O Valentine, this I endure for thee I 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Another part of the forest. 

Enter Valentine. 

VaL How use doth breed a habit in a 
man i 


This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled 
towns. 

Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 4 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my disti esses and record my woes. 

0 thou that dost inhabit in my breast. 
Leave not the mansjkm so long tenantless. 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall 
And leave no memory of w'hat it was I 10 
Repair me with thy presence, Silvia ; 

Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn 

swain. 

What halloing and what stir is this to-day ? 
These are my mates, that make their wills 
their law. 

Have some unhappy passenger in chase. 15 
They love me well ; yet I have much to do 
To keep them from uncivil outrages. 
Withdraw thee, Valentine. Who’s this 
comes here ? [Sfeps aside. 

Enter Proteus, Silvia, and Julia 
as Sebastian. 

Pro. Madam, this service I have done for 
you. 

Though you respect not aught your servant 
doth, 20 

To hazard life, and rescue you from him 
That would have forc’d your honour and 
your love. 

Vouchsafe me, for my meed, but one fair 
look ; 

A smaller boon than this I cannot beg, 

And less than this, I am sure, you cannot 
give. ' 25 

Val. [Aside] How like a dream is this I 
see and hear ! 

Love, lend me patience to forbear awhile. 

Sil. O miserable, unhappy that I am I 

Pro. Unhappy were you, madam, eiie I 
came ; 

But by my coming I have made you happy. 

Sil. By thy approach thou mak’st me 
most unhappy. 31 

Jul. [Aside] And me, when he approach- 
eth to your presence. 

Sil. Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 

1 would have been a breakfast to the beast 
Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. 
O, heaven be judge how I love Valentine, 
Whose life’s as tender to me as my soul I 
And full as much, for more there cannot be, 

I do detest false, perj'ur’d Proteus. 
Therefore be gone ; solicit me no more. 40 

Pro. What dangerous action, stood it next 
to death, 

Would I not undergo for one calm look ? 

O, ’tis the curse m love, and still approv’d, 
When women cannot love where they’re 
belov’d ! 

Sil. When Proteus cannot love where he’s 
belov’d ! 45 

Read over Julia’s heart, thy first best love. 
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Scene 4] 

For wiiose dear sake thou didst then rend 
thy faith 

Into a thousand oaths ; and aE those oaths 
Descended into peijury, to love me. 

Thou hast no faith left now, unless thou’dst 
two, 5 ^ 

And that’s far worse than none; better 
have none 

Than piuial faith, which is too much by 
one. 

Thou counterfeit to thy true friend I 

Pro. iove. 

Who respects friend ? 

SiL All men but Proteus. 

Pro. Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving 
words 55 

Can no way change you to a mEder form, 
X’E woo you like a soldier, at arms’ end. 
And love you ’gainst the nature of love — 
force ye. 

SiL O heaven ! 

Pro. FE force thee yield to my desire. 

Val, Ruffian! let go that rude uncivil 
touch ; 

Thou friend of an ili fashion I 

Pro, Valentine ! 

Vah Thou common friend, that’s without 
faith or love — • 

For such is a friend now ; treacherous man. 
Thou hast beguil’d my hopes ; nought but 
mine eye 

Could have persuaded me. Now I dare not 
say ^ 

I have one friend alive ! thou wouldst 
disprove me. 

Who should be trusted, when one’s own 
right hand 

Is perjured to the bosom ? Proteus, 

I am lorry I must never trust thee more. 
But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 
The private wound is deepest. O time 
most accurst I 71 

’Mongst aU foes that a friend should be the 
worst I 

Pro* My shame and guilt confounds me. 
Forgive me, Valentine ; if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 75 

I tender *t here ; 1 do as truly suffer 
As e’er I did commit, 

VaL Then I am paid ; 

And once again I do receive thee honest. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied 
Is nor of heaven nor earth, for these art 
pleas’d ; 80 

By penitence th* Eternal’s wrath’s ap- 

peas’d. 

And, that my love may appear plain and 
free. 

All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 

Jul. O me unhappy I [Swoons. 

Pro. Look to the boy. 85 

Vat Why, boy I why, wag ! how now ! 
What's the matter ? Look up ; speak. 

Jttl. O good sir, my master charg’d me 


to deliver a ring to Madam Silvia, winch, 
out of my neglect, was never do'ie. 

Pro. Where is that nng, boy ? 

Jut Here ’tis ; this is it. 

Pro. How I let me see. Why, this is the 
ring I gave to Julia. 

Jut O, cry you mercy, sir, I have mis- 
took ; 

This is the ring you sent to Silvia. 95 
Pro. But how cam’st thou by tins ring ? 
At my depart I gave this unto Julia. 

Jut And Julia herself did give it me ; 
And Julia herself have brought it hither. 
Pro. How ! Julia I too 

Jut Behold her that gave aim to all thy 
oaths. 

And entertain'd ’em deeply m her heart. 
How oft hast thou with perjury cleft the 
root ! 103 

0 Proteus, let this habit make thee blush ! 
Be thou asham’d that I have took upon 

me 

Such an immodest raiment — ^if shame live 
In a disguise of love. 

It is the lesser blot, modesty finds. 

Women to change their shapes than men 
their minds. 

Pro. Than men theii minds ! ’tis true. O 
heaven, were man no 

But constant, he were perfect I That one 
error 

FiEs him with faults ; makes him run 
through ah th’ sins : 

Inconstancy falls off ere it begins. 

What is m Silvia’s face but 1 may spy 114 
More fresh in JuHa’s with a constant eye ? 

Vat Come, come, a hand from either. 

Let me be blest to make this happv close ; 
'Twere pity two such friends should oe long 
foes. 

Pro. Bear witness, heaven, 1 have my 
wish for ever. 

Jut And I mine. xao 

Enter Outlaws, tvith Duke and 
Thurio. 

Old. A prize, a prize, a prize I 
Vat Forbear, forbear, I say; it is my 
lord the Duke. 

Your Grace is welcome to a man disgrac’d. 
Banished Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine I 124 

Thu. Yonder is SEvia ; and Silvia’s mine. 
Vat Thurio, give back, or else embrace 
thy death ; 

Come not within the measure of my wTath ; 
Do not name SEvia thine ; if once again, 
Verona shaU not hold thee. Here she stands 
Take but possession of her with a touch— 

1 dare thee but to breathe upon my love. 
Thu. Sir Valentine, 1 care not for her, I ; 

I hold him but a fool that wiE endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not. 134 
I clainr her not, and therefore she is thine. 
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Duke, The more degenerate and base art 
thou 136 

To make such means for her as thou hast 
done 

And leave her on such slight conditions. 
Now, by the honour of my ancestry, 

1 do applaud thy spirit, Valentine, 140 
And think thee worthy of an empress’ 
love. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. 
Plead a new state in thy unrivall’d merit. 
To which I thus subscribe : Sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv’d ; 
Take thou thy Silvia, for thou hast deserv’d 

hei . 147 

Val. I thank your Grace ; the gift hath 
made me happy. 

I now beseech you, for your daughter’s sake. 
To grant one boon that 1 shall ask of you. 
Duke. I grant it for thine own, whate’er 
it be. 351 

Val. These banish’d men, that I have 

kept withal, 

Are men endu’d wnth worthy qualities ; 
Forgive them what they have committed 
here, 

And let them be recall’d from their exile : 


[Act 5 

They are reformed, civil, full of good, mo 

And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

Duke. Thou hast prevail’d ; I pardon 
them and thee ; 

Dispose of them as thou know’st their 
deserts. 

Come, let us go ; we will include all jars i6r- 

With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity. 

Val. And, as we w'alk along, I dare be 
bold 

With our discourse to make your Grace to 
smile. 

What think vou of this page, my lord ? 

Duke. I think the boy hath grace m him ; 
he blushes. 165 

Val. I warrant you, my lord — more grace 
than boy. 

Duke. What mean you by that saying ? 

Val. Please you. I’ll tell you as we pass 
along, 

That you wall wonder what hath fortuned 

Come, Proteus, 'tis your penance but to 
hear, 17c 

The story of your loves discovered. 

That done, our day of marriage shall be 
youis ; 

One feast, one house, one mutual happiness' 

[Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS 

Sir John Falstaff. 

Fenton, a young gentlanan. 

Shallow, a country justice. 

Slender, cousin to Shallow, 

Page^ J of Windsor, 

William Page, a boy, son to Page, 

Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh pm son. 

Doctor Caius, a French physician. 

Host of the Garier Inn, 

Bardolph, 1 

Pistol, \ followers of Falstaff. 

Nym, J 

The Scene : 


PERSONS 

Robin, page io Falstaff, 

S^^lPLE, sovant to Slender. 

Ri GBY, to Doctor Cams. 

Mistress Ford. 

Mistress Page. 

Mistress Anne Page, her daughter. 
Mistress Quickly, servant to Doctor Cah 

Servants to Page, Ford, &c. 


Windsor, and the neighbourhood. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Windlsor. Be foie Page*s house. 

Enter Justice Shallow, Slender and 
Sir Hugh Evans. 

Shal. Sir Hugh, persuade me not ; I wiD 
make a Star Chamber matter of it ; if he 
were twenty Sir John Falstaffs, he shall not 
abuse Robert Shallow, esquire. 

Sien. In the county of Gloucester, Justice 
of Peace, and Coram. 5 

Shal. Ay, cousin Slender, and Custa- 
lonim. 

Slen, Ay, and Ratolorum too ; and a 
gentleman born, Master Parson, who writes 
himself * Armigero ' m any bill, warrant, 
quittance, or obligation — ‘ Armigero 9 

Shal. Ay, that 1 do ; and have done any 
time these three hundred years. 

Slen. All his successors, gone before him, 
hath done’t ; and all his ancestors, that 
come after him, may : they may give the 
dosen white luces in their coat. 

Shal. It is an old coat. 15 

Evans, The dozen white louses do become 
an old coat well ,* it agrees well, passant ; 
it IS a familiar beast to man, and signifies 
love. 

Shal. The luce is the fresh fish ; the salt 
fish IS an old coat. 20 

SZen. I may quarter, coz. 

Shal, You may, by marrying. 

Evans, It is marring indeed, if he quaiter 
it. 

Shal, Not a whit. I 

Evans, Yes, py'rladyl If he has a quarter 
of your coat, there is but three skirts for 
yourself, in my simple conjectures ; but 
that is all one. If Sir John Falstaff have 
committed disparagements unto you, 1 am 


of the chmch, and will be glad to do mv 
bene\ olence, to make atonements and corn- 
premises between you. ’ :,o 

Shal. The Council shall hear it ; it is a 
not. 

Evans. It is not meet the Council hear a 
not ; there is no fear of Got in a not ; the 
Council, look you, shall desire to hear the 
fear of Got, and not to hear a riot ; take 
your vizaments in that. 35 

Shal. Ha I o* my life, if I were young 
again, the sword should end it. 

Evans. It is petter that friends is the 
sword and end it ; and there is also an- 
other device in my prain, which perad- 
venture prings goot discretions with it. 
There is Anne Page, which is daughter to 
Master George Page, which is pretty 
virginity. 4^ 

Slen. Mistress Anne Page ? She has 
brown hair, and speaks small like a woman. 

Evans. It is that fery person for all the 
orld, as just as you will desire ; and seven 
hundred pounds of moneys, and gold, and 
silver, is her grandsire upon his death’ s-bed 
— Got deliver to a joyful resurrections! — 
give, when she is able to overtake seventeen 
years old- It were a goot motion if we 
leave our pribbles and prabbles, and desire 
a marriage between Master Abraham and 
Mistress Anne Page. ‘^3: 

Shal. Did her grandsire leave her seven 
hundred pound ? 

Evans. Ay, and her father is make her a 
petter pennv. 

Shal. I know the young gentlewoman ; 
she has good gifts. 55 

Evmis. Seven hundred pounds, and 
possibihties, is goot gifts. 

Shal. Well, let us see honest Master Pagt?. 
Is Falstaff there ? 59 
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Fvans* Shall I tell yon a lie ? I do despise 
a liar as I do despise one that is false ; or 
as I despise one that is not true. The 
knjght Sir John is there ; and, I beseech 
you, be ruled by your well-willers. I will 
peat the door for Master Page. [Knocks^ 
U’hat, hoa I Got pless your house here I 
Page. [Widun] Who’s there ? 65 

Enter Page. 

Evans, Here is Got’s plessing, and your 
friend, and Justice Shallow ; and here 
young Master Slender, that peradventures 
shall tell you another tale, if matters grow 
to your Mkmgs. 69 

Page. I am glad to see your woi ships well. 
1 thank you for my venison. Master Shallow. 

ShaL Master Page, I am glad to see you ; 
much good do it your good jheart ! I wish’d 
your venison bettei ; it was ill kill’d. How 
doth good Mistress Page ? — and I thank 
you always with my heart, la I with mv 
heart. 75 

Page Sir, I thank you. 

Shal. Sir, I thank you ; by yea and no, 
I do. 

Page. I am glad to see you, good Master 
Slender. 

Sl&n, Howf does your fallow greyhound, 
sir ? I heard sav he was outrun on Cotsail. 
Page, It could not be judg’d, sir. Si 

Slen, You’ll not confess, you’ll not con- 

fess. 

Shal. That he will not. *Tis your fault ; 
’tis your fault ; 'tis a good dog. 

Page, A cur, sir. S5 

Shal. Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog. 
Can there be more said ? He is good, and 
fair. Is Sir John Falstaff here ? 

Page, Sir, he is within ; and I would I 
could do a good office betw'een you. 

Evans. It is spoke as a Christians ought 
to speak. 90 

Shal, He hath wrong’d me. Master Page. 
Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it. 
Shal. If It be confessed, it is not re- 
dressed ; is not that so. Master Page ? He 
hath wrong’d me ; indeed he hath ; at a 
word, he hath, believe me ; Robert Shallow, 
esquire, saith he is wronged. 96 

Page, Here comes Sir John. 

Enter Sir John Falstaff, Bardolph, 
Nym and Pistol. 

Fal. Now, Master Shallow, you’ll com- 
plain of me to the King ? 99 

Shal. Knight, you have beaten my men, 
kill'd my deer, and broke open my lodge. 

Fal. But not kiss’d your keeper’s 
daughter. 

Shal. Tut, a pin i this shall be answer’d. 
Fal, I will answer it straight : 1 have 
done all this. That is now answer’d. 105 
Shal. The Council shall know this. 

54 


Fal. ’Tw'ere better for you if it were 
known in counsel : you’ll be laugh’d at. 
Evans. Pauca veiba, Sir John ; goot worts. 
Fal. Good worts I good cabbage I Slender, 
I broke your head ; what matter have you 
against me ? m 

Slen. Marry, sir, I have matter in my 
head against you ; and against your cony- 
catching rascals, Bardolph, Nym, and 
Pistol. They earned me to the tavern, and 
made me drunk, and afterward pick’d my 
pocket. 

Bard. You Banbury cheese I 115 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter, 

Pist. How now, Mephostophilus ! 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Nyni. Slice, I say ! pauca, pauca ; slice ! 
That’s my humour. 120 

Slen. Where’s Simple, my man ? Can you 
tell, cousin ? 

Evans. Peace, I pray you. Now let us 
understand. There is three umpires in this 
matter, as I understand : that is, Master 
Page, fidelicet Master Page ; and there is 
myself, fidelicet myself ; and the three 
party is, lastly and finally, mine host of the 
Garter. 127 

Page. We three to hear it and end it 
between them. 

Evans. Feiy goot. I will make a prief of 
it in my note-book ; and w^e will afterwards 
ork upon the cause with as great discreet-y 
as we can. 131 

Fal. Pistol ! 

Pist. He hears with ears. 

Evans. The tevil and his tarn I What 
phrase is this, ‘ He hears with ear ’ ? Why, 

it is affectations. 135 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick Master Slender’s 
purse ? 

Sleii. Ay, by these gloves, did he — or I 
would I might never come in mine own 
great chamber again else ! — of seven groats 
in mill-sixpences, and two Edward shovel- 
boards that cost me two shilling and two 
pence apiece of Yead "Miller, by these 
gloves. 141 

Fal. Is this true, Pistol ? 

Evans. No, it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 
Pist. Ha, thou mountain -foreigner I Sir 
John, and master mine, 145 

I combat challenge of this latten bilbo. 
Word of denial in thy labras here I 
Word of denial! Froth and scum, thou 
liest. 

Slen. By these gloves, then, ’twas he. 149 
Nyw. Be avis’d, sir, and pass good 
humours ; I will say ’ marry trap ’ with 
you, if you run the nuthook’s humour on 
me ; that is the very note of it, 152 

Slen. By this hat, then, he in the red face 
had it; for though I cannot remember 
what I did when you made me drunk, yet 
I am not altogether an ass. 155 
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Fah Wliat sav yon. Scarlet and John ? 

Bard. Why, sir, for my part, I say th< 
gentleman had drunk himself out of his 
sentences. , . 

Evans. It is Ms five senses ; fie, n hat the 
ignorance is ! 

Bard. And being fap, sir, was, as they 
say, cashier’d ; and so conclusions pass’d 
the careers. 

Slen. Ay, you spake in Latin then too 
but ’tis no matter; I’ll ne’er be drunlc 
whilst I live again, but in honest, civil, 
godly company, for this trick. If 1 be 
drunk, I’ll be drunk with those that have 
the fear of God, and not with drunken 
knaves. 

Evans. So Got udge me, that is a virtuous 
tnmd. , , 

Fal. You hear all these matters deni’d 
gentlemen ; you hear it, i <'>9 

Enier Mistress Anne Page with wine ; 
Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, 
following. 


justice of peace m his country, simple 
though I stand here. 

Evans. But that is not the question. The 
question is concerning your maiTiage. 201 
Shal. Ay, there’s the point, sir. 

Evans. Marry is it ; the very point of it ; 
to Mistress Anne Page. 

Slen. Why, if it be so, 1 will marry her 
upon any reasonable demands- 206 

Evans. But can you aifection the Oman ? 
Let us command to know that of your 
mouth or of your lips ; for divers philoso- 
phers hold that the lips is parcel of the 
mouth. Therefore, precisely, can you carry 
your good rtII to the maid ? 211 

Shal. Cousin Abraham Slender, can you 
love her ? 

Slen. I hope, sir, I will do as it shall 
become one that would do reason. 

Evans. Nay, Got's lords and Ms ladies I 
you must speak possi table, if you can carry 
her your desires towards her. 217 

Shal. That you must. Will you, upon 
good dowry, marry her ? 


Page. Nay, daughter, carry’ the wine in ; 
we’ll drink within. lExit Anne Page. 

Slen. O heaven! this is Mistress Anne 
Page. 

Page. How now, Mistress Ford ! 173 

Fal. Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are 
very well met ; by your leave, good 
mistress. [Kisses her. 

Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome. 
Come, we have a hot venison pasty to 
dinner ; come, gentlemen, I hope we shall 
drink down all unkind ness. 178 

[Exeunt all but Shallow, Slender, and Evans. 

Slen. I had rather than forty shillings 1 
had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here. 

Enter Simple. 


Slen. 1 will do a greater thing than that 
upon yom request, cousin, in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, conceive me, conceive me, 
sweet coz ; what I do is to pleasure you, 
coz. Can you love the maid ? 233 

Sicn. I will many her, sir, at your le- 
qiiest ; but if there be no great love in the 
beginning, yet heaven may decrease it 
upon better acquaintance, when we are 
married and have more occasion to know 
one another. 1 hope upon familiarity will 
grow more contempt. But if you say 
' marry her ’, I will marry her ; that I am 
freely dissolved, and dissolutely. 2=9 

Euans. It is a fery discretion answer, 
save the fall is in the ord ’ dissolutely * : the 
ort is, according to our meaning, ‘ resolute- 


How now, Simple ! Where have you been ? 
I must wait on myself, must I ? You have 
not the Book of Riddles about you, have 
you ? 

Sim. Book of Riddles I Why, did you not 
lend it to Alice Shortcake upon AU- 
hallowmas last, a fortnight afore Michael- 
mas ? 

Shal. Come, coz; come, coz; we stay 
for you- A word with you, coz ; marry, 
this, coz : there is, as ’twere, a tender, a 
kind of tender, made afar off by Sir Hugh 
here. Do you understand me ? 190 

Slen. Ay, sir, you shall find me reason- 
able ; if it be so, I shall do that that is 
reason. 

Shal. Nay, but understand me. 

Slen. So I do, sir. ^94 

Evans. Give ear to his motions : Master 
Slender, I will description the matter to 
you, if you be capacity of it. 196 

Slen. Nay, I will do as my cousin Shallow 
says ; I pray you pardon me ; he’s a 


ly ’ ; his meaning is good, 

Shal, Ay, I think my cousin meant well, 

Slen. Av, or else I would I might be 
bang’d, la ! 234 

Re-enier Anne Page. 

Shal. Here comes fair Mistress Anne. 
Would I were young for your sake. Mistress 
Anne I - 3 *' 

Anne. The dinner is on the table ; my 
father desires your worships’ company. 

Shal. I will wait on him, fair Mistress 
Anne I 

Evans. Od's plessed will I 1 win not be 
absence at the grace. 241 

[E-xeunl Shallotv nnd Brans. 

Anne. Will’t please your worship to come 
in, sir ? 

Slen. No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily ; 
1 am very well. 

A«ne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. I am not a-hungry, X thank you, 
forsooth. Go, sirrah, for all you are my 
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man, go wait upon my cousin Shallow. 
lExit Simple} A justice of peace sometune 
may be belioMiiig to his Mena xoi a man, 
1 keep but three men and a boy yet, tUl my 
mother foe dead. But what though T Yet 
I live like a poor gentleiiian boin. 251 
AwiieJ. i may not go m without your 
worship they will not sit till you come. 

SUn. V laith, I'll eat nothing ; I thank 
you as much as though I did. 255 

Anne. 1 pray you, sir, walk in. 

Slen. I had rathei walk here, i thank you. 
I bruis’d my shin th’ other day with playing 
at sword and dagger with a master of fence 
— three veneys for a dish of stew’d prunes — 
and, I with my ward defending my head, he 
hot my shin, and, by my troth, I cannot 
abide the smell of hot meat since. Why do 
your dogs bark so ? Be there bears i* th’ 
town ? ■’62 

Anne. 1 think there are, sir ; I heard 
them talk’d of. 

Slen. I love the sport well ; but i shall as 
soon quarrel at it as any man in England. 
You arc afraid, if you seethe bear loose, are 
you not ? 

Anne. Ay, indeed, sir, 

Slen. That’s meat and drink to me now. 

' liave seen Sackeison loose twenty times, 
and have taken him by the chain ; but, T 
warrant you, the women have so cried and 
shriek’d at it that it pass’d ; but women, 
indeed, cannot abide ’em ; they are \ ery 
ili-favout’d rough things. ^ 7 ^ 

Re-enier Page, 

Page. Come, gentle Master Slender, come; 
we stay for you. 

Slen. I’il eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 275 
Page. By cock and pie, you shall not 
choose, sir I Come, come. 

Slen. Nay, pray you lead the way. 

Page. Come on, sir, 

Slen. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go 
Srst* 380 

Anne. Not I, sir ; pray you keep on, 
fk i. I'ruly, 1 will not go first ; tiuly, la ! 
I not do you that wrong, 

Atwe, I pi ay vou, sir- 2B4 

Sim. Ill rather be umnaa lerlv than 
troublesome. You do yoursek wrong in- 
deedj la ' 

gicrNE II« Before Page*s house. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Emits. Go your ways, and ask of Doctor 
Caius’ house which is the way ; and there 
dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the 
manner of his nurse, or his dry nurse, or his 
cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his 
wringer. 

Sim. Well, sir. 5 

Emns, Nay, It is petter yet. Oive her this 


letter ; for it is a oman that altogether ’s 
acquaintance with Mistress Anne Page ; 
and the letter is to desiie and require her 
to solicit ycui master's desu'es to Mistiess 
Anne Page, I prav you be gone. I will 
make an end of my dinner ; there’s pippins 
and cheese to come. [ ^xeunt. 

Scene III. The Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff, Host, Bardolph, Nym, 
Pistol and Robin. 

Pal. Mine host of the Garter ! 

Host. What says my bully rook ? Speak 
scholarly and wisely. 

Fal. Truly, mine host, I must turn away 
some of my followers. 5 

Host. Discard, bully Hercules ; cashier ; 
let them wag ; trot, trot, 

Fal. I sit at ten pounds a week. 

Host. Thou’rt an emperor — Caesar, Reiser, 
andPheazar. I will entertain Bardolph ; he 
shall draw, he shall tap ; said I well, bully 
Hectci XX 

Fai. Do so. good mine host. 

He.f. I have epoLe ; kT him follow. [To 
Bardilph} Let me see sliee froth and lime. 
I am at a word ; follow, [Exit Host. 

Fal. Bardolph, follow him. A tapster is 
a good trade ; an old cloak makes a new 
jerkin ; a wither’d serving-man a fresh 
tapster. Go ; adieu. i7' 

Bard. It is a life that I have desir’d ; I 
will thrive. 

Pist. O base Hungarian wight I Wilt thou 
the spigot wield ? [Exit Bardolph. 

Nym. He was gotten in diink. Is not the 
humour conceited ? 22 

Fal. I ara glad I am so acquit of this 
tinder-box ; his thefts were too open ; his 
filching was like an unskilful singer — he 
kept not time. 25 

Nym. The good humour is to steal at a 
minute's rest. 

Pist, ' Convey * the wise it call, ’ Steal ’ 
foh I A fico for the phrase I 

Fat. Well, sirs, I am almost out at heels. 
Pist. Why, then, let kibes ensue. 30 

Fal. There is no remedy ; I must cony- 
catch ; I must shift. 

Pist Young ravens must have food, 

Fal. Which of you know Ford of this 
town ? 

Pist. I ken the wight 5 he is of substance 
good. 

Fal. My honest lads, I will tell you what 
I am about. 

PisL Two yards, and more. 37 

Fal. No quips now, Pistol. Indeed, I am 
in the waist two yards about ; but I am 
now about no waste ; 1 am about thnft. 
Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford’s 
wife; I spy entertainment in her; she 
discourses, she carves, she gives the leer of 
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invitation ; I can construe the action of her 
familiar style ; and the hardest voice of her 
behaviour, to be English’d nghtiv, is ‘ I am 
Sir John Falstaft’s h 4-, 

PisL He hath studied her %^eli, and trans- 
lated her will out of honesty into English. 

Nym* The anchor is deep ; will that 
humour pass ? is 

Fal. Now, the report goes she has ail the 
rule of her husband’s purse j he hath a 
iegiOii of angels. ^ , 

Pist. As many devils entertain ; and ‘ To 
her, boy ’ say I. 

Nym. The humour rises ; It is good , 
humour me the angels. - 1 

Fal. I have writ me here a letter to iier ; 
and here another to Page's wife, who even 
now gave me good eyes too, exaram'd my 
parts with most judicious oeiUr^des ; some- 
times the beam of her view gilded my loot, 
sometimes my portly belly. = i 

Pish Then did the sun on dunghill shine 
Nym. I thank thee for that humour, a 
Fal. O, she did so course o'er mv ex- 
teriors with such a greedy intention that 
the appetite of her eye did seem to scorch 
me up hki' a burning-glass ! Here’s anothei 
letter to her. She bears the purse too ; she 
is a region m Guiana, all gold and bount\ . 
I will be cheaters to them both, and they 
shall be exchequers to me : the%’ shall be 
my East and West Indies, and I will tiade 
to them both. Go, bear thou this lettei to 
Mistress Page ; and thou this to Misti e^s 
Ford. We will thrive, lads, we will thrae. 
Pist, Shall I Sii Paiidarus of Trov 
become 

And by my side wear steel ? Then Lucifer 
lake all ! 

Nym. I will run no base humour. Here, 
take the humour-letter ; I will keep the 
haviour of reputation. -=i 

Fal, [To Robin] Hold, sirrah ; bear you 
these letters tightly ; 

Sail like my pinnace to these golden slioi es 
Rogues, hence, avaunt I vanish like hail- 
stones, go ; 

Trudge, plod away i’ th’ hoof ; seek shelter, 
pack 1 / o 

Falstaff will learn the hv^rrour of the age , 
French thiitt, you rogues ; myself, and 
skirted page. 

[Exeunt Falstaff and Robin. 
Pist. Let vultures gripe thy guts I tor 
gourd and fullam holds. 

And high and low beguiles the rich and 
poor ; 

Tester I’ll have m pouch when thou shall 
lack. 

Base Phrygian Turk I ss 

Nym. I have operations m my head 
which be humours of revenge. 

Pist. Wilt thou revenge ? 

Nym. By welkin and her star ! 


Pist. With w’lt or steel ? 

A'ym. With both the liumouis, I, 

I will discuss the humour of this lo\e to 

Page. 

Pist And I to Fcid shall eke unfold 
Hoev Falstail, \arlct vile. 

His dc\e \all pro\e, his gold wJl 
hold. 

And his soft couch defile. 

Nym. Mv humour shall not cool j I wul 
incense Page to deal with poison ; I will 
possess him v\!th veilowness; for the ret oi£ 
ot mme is danger..us. That is my true 
hamoui 

Pist Tnod art the Afars of malcontents ; 
I second thee , troop on. [Exeunt. 

Scene iV. Doctor Caius’s house. 

Enter Mistiness Quickly, Simple and 
Rvgby. 

Quid. \\ hat, John Rugby ! I pray thee 
go to the casement and see if you can see 
niv master. Master Doctor Cams, coming. 
If ne do, i’ iaitn, and find anybody in the 
house, here v ill be an old abusing of God’s 
patience and the King’s English. 5 

Rug. I’ii go watch. 

Quick. Go ; and we’ll have a posset foi't 
soon at night, in faith, at the latter 'end of 
a sea-coal lire. [Exit Rugby] An honest, 
willing, kind fellow, as e\er servant shall 
come in house withal ; and, I warrant you, 
no tell-tale nor no bieed-bate ; his w’orst 
tault IS that he is git en to prayer ; he is 
something pee\ish that wav ; but nobody 
but has Ills fault ; but let that pass. Peter 
bimple vou sav voui name is ? 

Sim. Ay, foi lault of a better. is 

Quick. And Master Slender’s your master? 

Snn. Av, forsooth. 

Quick. Does be not wear a great round 
beaid, like a glo\ei’s pariiig-kmfe ? 

Sim. No, forsooth ; he hath but a little 
w'hev face, w .tn a little yellow beard, a Caiu- 
colour’d beard. ::i 

Quick. A sofolv-sp righted man, is he nor ? 

Sim. Av, for«ootn ; but he is as tall a tiiiin. 
of his hands as any is between this and iiis 
head ; lie hath toiighc with a w’arreiier. -5 

Quick. How sav vou ? O, I should 
remember liun. Doe^ he not hold up his 
head, as it weie, and strut in Ins gait ? 

Sim. Yes, indeed, does he. 2S 

Quick. W'ell heaven send Anne Page no 
worse foituiie I Tell Master Parson Evans 
I Will do what I can for youi master. Anne 
is a good girl, and I wish — it 

Re-eufer Rugby. 

Rug. Out, alas I here comes my master. 

Quick. We shall all be shent. Run m 
here, good young man ; go into this closet. 
[Sliufs Simple m the closet} He will not 
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stay long. What» John Rugby ! John ! 
ti-»hat John* I say ! Go, John, go inquiie for 
my master ; I doubt he be not well that he 
comes not home. [Singing 

And down, down, adown-a, etc. ss 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Caius» Vat is you sing ? I do not like 
des toys. Pray vou, go and vetch me m 
my closet un boitier vert — a box, a green~a 
box. Do intend vat I speak ? A gieen-a box. 

Quklc. Ay, forsooth. I'll fetch it you. 
[Aside] I am glad he went not in himself ; 
if he had found the young man, he w’-ould 
have been horn-mad. 4t 

Cains, Fe, fe, fe, fe ! ma foi, il fait fort 
chaud. Je m'en vais a la cour — la grande 
affaire. 46 

Quick, Is it this, sir ? 

C^ius, Ouj ; mette le au mon pocket ; 
depeche, qmckly. Vere is dat knave, 
Rugby ? 

Quick, What, John Rugby ! John ! 50 

jRwg. Here, sir. 

Catus, You aie John Rugby, and you are 
Jack Rugby. Come, take -a your rapier, 
and come after my heel to the court. 

Rug. 'Tis ready, sir, here in the porch. 55 
Caius, By my trot, I tarry too long. Od's 
roe I Qu’ai j* oublie ? Dere is some simples 
in my closet dat I vill not for the varld I 
shall leave behind. 

Quick, Ay me, he'll find the young man 
there, and be mad ! 60 

Caius. O diable, diable I vat is in my 
closet ? Villainy I larron ! iPuUing Simple 
out] Rugby, my rapier ! 

Quick, Good master, be content. 63 

Caius. Wherefore shall I be content-a ? 
Quick, The young man is an honest man. 
Cams, What shall de honest man do in 
my closet ? Dere is no honest man dat 
shall come in my closet. 67 

Quick. I beseech you, be not so phleg- 
matic ; hear the truth of it. He came of an 
errand to me from Parson Hugh. 

Caius, Veil ? 70 

Sim, Ay, forsooth, to desire her to — 
Quick, Peace, I pray you. 

Cams, Peace-a your tongue. Speak-a 
your tale. 73 

Sim, To desire this honest gentlewoman, 
your maid, to speak a good word to Mistress 
Anne Page for my master, in the way of 
marriage. 76 

Quick, This is all, indeed, la ! but I'll 
ne’er put my finger in the fire, and need not, 
Caius, Sir Hugh send-a you ? Rugby, 
baillez me some paper. Tarry you a httle- 
a- while. [Writes. 

Quick, [Aside to Simple] J am glad he is 
so quiet ; if'he had teen throughly moved, 
you should have heard him so loud and so 
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melancholy. But notwithstanding, man, 
I'll do you your master what good I can ; 
and the very yea and the no is, the French 
doctor, my master — X may call him my 
master, look you, for I keep his house ; and 
I wash, wiing, brew, bake, scour, dress 
meat and drink, make the beds, and do all 
myself — 83 

Sim, [Aside to Quickly] 'Tis a great charge 
to come under one body's hanX go 

Quick, [Aside to Simple] Are you avis’d 
o' that ? You shall find it a great charge ; 
and to be up early and down late ; but 
notwithstanding — to tell you m your ear, 
I "Would have no words of it — my master 
himself is in love with Mistress Anne Page ; 
but notwithstanding that, I know Anne's 
mind — that’s neither here nor there. (jG 

Cams. You jack'nape ; give-a this letter 
to Sir Hugh ; by gar, it is a shallenge ; I 
will cut his troat m de park ; and I will 
teach a scurvy jack-a-nape priest to meddle 
or make. You may be gone ; it is not good 
you tarry here. By gar, I will cut all his 
two stones ; by gar, he shall not have a 
stone to throw at his dog. [Exit Simple, 
Quick, Alas, he speaks but for his friend. 
Caius, It is no matter-a ver dat. Do not 
you tell-a me dat I shall have Anne Page 
for myself? By gar, I vill kill de Jack 
priest ; and I have appointed mine host of 
de Jarteer to measure our weapon. By gar, 
I will myself have Anne Page. 108 

Quick. Sir, the maid loves you, and all 
shall be well. We must give folks leave to 
prate. What the good-year I 1 1 > 

Cams. Rugby, come to the court with 
me. By gar, if I have not Anne Page, I 
shall turn your head out of my door. 
Follow my heels, Rugby. 1 1 1 

[Exeunt Caius and Rugby, 
Quick. You shall have — An fool's-head of 
your own. No, I know Anne's mind for 
that ; never a woman in Windsor knows 
more of Anne’s mmd than I do ; nor can do 
more than I do with her, I thank heaven. 
Pent. [Wilkin] Who’s within there ? ho ! 
Quick. Who’s there, I trow ? Come near 
the house, I pray you. 120 

Enter Fenton. 

Pent, How now, good woman, how dost 
thou ? 

Quick. The better that it pleases your 
good worship to ask. ^ 

Pent, What news ? How does pretty 
Mistress Anne ? 124 

Quick, In truth, sir, and she is pretty, 
and honest, and gentle ; and one that is 
your fiiend, I can tell you that by the way ; 
I praise heaven for it. 

Pent, Shall I do any good, think’st thou ? 
Shall I not lose my suit ? 129 

Quick, Troth, sir, all is in His hands 
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above ; but notwithstanding, Master Fen- 
ton, I ’ll be swoin on a book she loves you* 
Have not your woiship a wait abov’-e your 
eye ? 132 

Fent. Yes, marry, have I ; %vhat of that ? 
Quick. Well, theieby hangs a tale ; good 
faitn, it IS sueh another Nan ; but, I detest, 
an honest maid as ever broke bread* We 
had an hour’s talk of that wart ; I shall 
never laugh but m that maid’s company I 
But, indeed, she is given too much to 
allichoiy and musing ; but for you — well, 
go to* i3y 

Fent. Well, I shall see her to-day. Hold, 
theie’s money for thee ; let me have thy 
voice in my behalf. If thou seest her before 
me, commend me. 14:; 

Quick. Will 1 ? I'faith, that we will ; and 
I will tell your woiship more of the wart the 
next time we have confidence ; and of 
other wooers* 145 

Fent. Well, farewell ; I am in great haste 
now* 

Quick. Farewell to your worship. [Exii 
Feyiton] Truly, an honest gentleman : but 
Anne loves him not ; for I know Anne’s 
mind as well as another does. Out upon ’t, 
what have 1 forgot ? [Exd* 

ACT TWO 

Scene I* Before Page’s house. 

Enter Mistress Page, with a letter. 
Mrs. Page. What ! have I scap’d love- 
letters in the hohday-time of my beauty, 
and am I now a subject for them ? Let me 
see. [Reads. 

' Ask me no reason why I love you ; for 
though Love use Reason for his precisian, 
he admits him not for his counsellor. You 
are not young, no more am I ; go to, then, 
there’s sympathy. You are merry, so am 
I ; ha ! ha ! then there’s more sympathy. 
You love sack, and so do I ; would you 
desire better sympathy ? Let it suffice 
thee. Mistress Page — at the least, if the 
love of soldier can suffice — that I love thee. 
I will not say. Pity me ; *tis not a soldier- 
like phrase ; but I say. Love me. By me, 
- "Thine own true knight. 

By day or night, 

Or any Jkind of light. 

With aU his might. 

For thee to fight, 

John Falstaff.* 15 

What a Herod of Jewry is this! O wicked, 
wicked world ! One that is well-mgh worn 
to pieces with age to show himself a young 
gahant I What an unweighed behaviour 
hath this Flemish drunkard pick’d — ^with 
the devil’s name I — out of my conversation, 
that he dares in this manner assay me ? 
Why, he hath not been thrice in my com- 


pany ! What should I say to him ? I was 
then frugal of my mirth. Heaven forgive 
me I Why, I’ll exhibit a bill 111 the pariia- 
ment for the putting down of men. How 
shall I be reveng’d on him ? for reveng’d I 
will be, as sure as his guts are made of 
puddings. 

Enter Mistress Ford. 

Mrs. Fold. Jiiistress Page ! trust me, I 
was going to your house. 

Mjs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming 
to you. You look very ill. 30 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I’ll ne’er beKeve that ; 
I have to show to the contrary. 

Mrs. Page. Faith, but you do, in mv 
mind. ^ 

Mrs. Ford. Well, I do, then ; yet, I say, 
I could show you to the contrary. O 
Mistress Page, give me some counsel. 36 
Mrs. Page. What’s the matter, woman ? 
Mrs. Ford. O woman, if it were not for 
one trifling respect, I could come to such 
honour ! 

Mrs. Page. Hang the trifle, woman ; take 
the honour. What is it ? Dispense with 
tnfles ; what is it ? 41 

Mrs. Ford, If I would but go to hell for 
an eternal moment or so, I could be 
knighted. 

Mrs. Page. What ? Thou liest. Sir Alice 
Ford 1 These knights will hack ; and so 
thou shouldst not alter the article of thy 
gentry. 4-5 

Mrs. Ford. We burn daylight. Here, 
read, read ; perceive how I might be 
knighted. I shall think the worse ojf fat 
men as long as I have an eye to make 
difference of men’s liking. And yet he 
would not swear ; prais'd w'omen’s mod- 
esty, and gave such orderly and well- 
behaved reproof to all uncomehness that I 
would have sworn his disposition would 
have gone to the truth of his words ; but 
they do no moie adhere and keep place 
together than the Hundredth Psahn to the 
tune of ‘ Greensleeves What tempest, I 
trow, threw this whale, with so many tuns 
of oil in his belly, ashore at Windsor ? How 
shall I be revenged on him ? I think the 
best way were to entertain him with hope, 
till the wicked fire of lust have melted him 
in his own grease. Did you ever hear the 
like ? 60 

Mrs. Page. Letter for letter, but that the 
name of Page and Ford diff^ers. To thy 
great comfort in this mystery of ill opinions, 
here’s the twin-brother of thy letter; but 
let thine inherit first, for, I protest, mine 
never shall. I warrant he hath a thousand 
of these letters, Wirit with blank space for 
different names — sure, more I — ^and these 
are of the second edition. He will print 
them, out of doubt ; for he cares not what 
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he puts into the press when he would put 
us two. I had rather be a giantess and lie 
under Mount Pelion. Well, I will find yon 
'twenty lascivious turtles ere one chaste 
man. 

hhs. Fold. Why, this is the very same ; 
the % erv hand, the very words. What doth 
he think of us ? 73 

Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not ; it makes 
me almost ready to wrangle with mine own 
honesty. I’ll entertain myself like one that 
I am not acquainted withal ; for, sure, 
unless he know some strain in me that I 
know not myself, he would never have 
boaided me m this fury. 70 

Mrs. Ford. ‘ Boarding ’ call you it ? Idl 
be sure to keep him abo\ e deck. So 

M>s. Page. So will I j if he come under 
my hatches, I’ll never to sea again. Let's 
be leveng'd on him ; let’s appoint him a 
meeting, gi\e him a show of comfoit in 
Hus suit, and lead him on w ith a fine-baited 
delay, till he hath pawn’d his horses to mine 
host of the Garter. S5 

Mrs, Ford. Nay, I wall consent to act any 
villainy against him that may not sully the 
chariness of our honesty. O that my 
husband saw this letter ! It would give 
eternal food to his jealousy. 8 g 

Mrs. Page, Why, look where he comes ; 
and my good man too ; he’s as far from 
jealousy as I am from giving him cause ; 
and that, I hope, is an unmeasurable 
distance, 93 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman. 
Mrs. Page. Let’s consult together against 
this greasy knight. Come hither. 

[They retire. 

Enter Ford with Pistol, and Page with 

N- -M. 

Ford. Well, 1 hope it be not so. 

Pist. Hope is a curtal dog in some 
affairs. 

Sir John affects thy wife. 99 

Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 
Pist. He WOOS both high rnd low, both 
rich and poor. 

Both young and old, one with another. 
Ford ; 

He loves the gallimaufry. Ford, perpend. 
Ford. Love my wife I 
Pist. With liver burning hot. Prevent, 

or go thou, 105 

Tike Sir Actaeon he, with Rmgwood at thy 
heels. 

O, odious IS the name ! 

Ford. What name, sir 2 

Pist. The horn, I say. Farewell. 

Take heed, have open eye, for thieves do 
foot by night ; no 

Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo 

birds do sing. 

Away, Sir Corporal Nym. 
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Believe it, Page ; he speaks sense. 

[Exit Pistol. 

Ford. [Aside] I will be patient j I wiE 
find out this. 114 

Nym. [To Page} And this is true ; I like 
not the humour of lying. Ke hath wronged 
me in some humours ; I should have borne 
the humour’d letter to her ; but I have a 
sword, and it shall bite upon my necessity. 
He loves your wife ; there’s the short and 
the long. 

My name is Corporal Nym ; 1 speak, and 
I avouch ; 120 

’Tis true. My name is Nym, and Falstaff 
loves your wife. 

Adieu ! I love not the humour of bread and 
cheese ; and there’s the humoui of it. 
Adieu. [Exif Nym. 

Page. ‘ The humour of it ’ quoth 'a I 
Here’s a fellow’ frights English out of his 
W’ltS. 125 

Ford. I will seek out Falstaff. 

Page. I ne’V’er heard such a drawling, 
affecting rogue. 

Ford. If I do find it — well. 

Page. I will not believe such a Catalan 
though the pnest o' th' town commended 
him for a true man. 130 

Ford. ’Tw’as a good sensible fellow. Well. 

[Mispress Page and Mistress Ford 
come forward. 

Page. How now, Meg ! 

Mrs. Page. Whither go you, George ? 
Hark you. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, sweet Frank, why 
art thou melancholy ? 135 

Ford. I melancholy ! I am not melan- 
choly. Get you home ; go. 

Mrs. Ford. Faith, thou hast some 

crotchets in thy head now. Will you go, 
Mistress Page ? 139 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Mrs. Page. Have with you. You’ll come 
to dinner, George ? [Aside to Mrs. Ford] 
Look w’ho comes yonder ; she shall be our 
messenger to this paltry knight. ua 

Mrs. Ford. [Aside to Mrs. Page] Trust 
me, I thought on her ; she’ll fit it. 

Mrs. Page. You are come to see my 
daughter Anne ? 

Quick. Ay, forsooth ; and, I pray, how 
does good Mistress Anne ? 

Mrs. Page. Go m v/ith us and see ; we 
have an hour’s talk with you. 

[Exeunt Mistress Page^ Mistress 
Fovdp and Mistress Quickly. 

Page. How now. Master Ford I 150 

Ford. You hea'rd what this knave told 
me, did you not ? 

Page. Yes ; and you heard what the 
other told me ? 

Ford. Do you think there is truth In 
them 2 153 
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Page. Hang ’em, slaves I I do not thmk 
the knight would offer it ; but these that 
accuse him lo his intent towards our wi'^es 
aie a yoke of his discarded men ; very 
rogues, now they be out of service. 

Ford. Were they his men ? 

Page. Marry, were they. 

Fold. I like it never the better for that. 
Does he lie at the Garter ? loi 

Page. Ay, marry, does he. If he should 
Intend this voyage towasd my wife, I w^ould 
turn her loose to him ; and what he gets 
moie of her than shaip woids, let it he on 
my head. 155 

Fold. I do not misdoubt my wife ; but I 
would be loath to turn them together. A 
man may be too confident, I would have 
nothing lie on my head. I cannot be thus 
satisfied, 100 

Enter Host. 

Page. Look where my 1 anting host of the 
Garter comes. There is either liquor m his 
pate or money in his purse when he looks so 
merrily. How now% mine host I 

Host. How now, bully rook I Thou'it a 
gentleman. [To Shallow following} Cava- 
leiro Justice, I sav. 17=1 

Enter Shallow, 

Shal. I follow, mine host, I follow. Good 
even and tw'cnty, good Master Page ! 
Master Page, will you go with us ? We 
have sport in hand. 17s 

Host. Tell him, Cavaleiro Justice ; tell 
him, bully rook. 

Shal. Sir, there is a fray to be fought 
between Sir Hugh the Welsh priest and 
Cains the French doctor. iSi 

Ford. Good mine host o’ th’ Garter, a 
word with you. 

Host. What say’st thou, my bully rook ? 

[They go aside. 
Shal. [To Page} Will you go wuth us to 
behold it ? My merry host hath had the 
measuring of their weapons ; and, I think, 
hath appointed them contrary places ; for, 
believe me, I hear the parson is no jestiSr. 
Haik, I Will tell you what our sport shall 
be. [They converse apart. 

Host. Hast thou no suit against my 
knight, my guest-cavaleiro. i 9 'j 

Ford. None, I protest ; but I'll give you 
a pottle of burnt sack to give me recourse 
to him, and tell him my name is Brook — 
only for a jest. 193 

Host. My hand, bully ; thou shalt have 
egress and regress — said I w^'cll ? — and thy 
name shall be Brook. It is a merry kmght. 
Will you go. Mynheers ? lyG 

Shal. Have with you, mine host. 1 

Page. I have heard the Frenchman hath I 
good skill in his rapier. 199 

Shal. Tut, sir, 1 could have told you' 


more, in these times you stand on distance, 
your passes, stoccadoes, and I know not 
what. 'Tp the heart, ilaster Page ; 'tis 
here, ’tis here. I have seen the time with 
my long sword I ivould have made you four 
tall feilov^s skip like rats. jo- 

Host. Here, boys, heie, here I Shall we 
wag ? 

Page. Have with you. I had rather hear 
them scold ihan fight. 207 

[Exeimi all but Fold. 

Fold. Though Page be a secure tool, and 
stands so firmly on his wife’s f^railty, yet I 
cannot put off mv opinion so easily. She 
w’as in his companv at Page’s house, and 
what they made there I know not. Well, I 
wall look fuither into % and I have a 
disguise to sound Falstafl’. If I find her 
honest, I lose not mv labour ; if she be 
otherwise, 'tis labour well bestowed. [Exit. 

Scene II. A room m the Gaiter Inn. 
Enter Falstaff and Pistol. 

Fal. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Pish I will retort the sum in equip- 
age. 

Fal. Not a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 

^ Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, 
sir, you should lay my countenance to pawn, 

I have grated upon my good friends for 
three repueves for you and your coach- 
fellow% Nym ; 01 else you had look’d 
through the grate, like a gemmy of baboons. 

I am damn’d in hell for swearing to gentle- 
men my friends you w ere good soldiers and 
tall fellows ; and when Mistress Bridget 
lost the handle of her fan, I took ’t upon 
mine honour thou hadst it not. 10 

Pist. Didst not thou share ? Hadst thou 
not fifteen pence ? 

Fal. Reason, you rogue, reason, Thinfc’st 
thou I’ll endanger my soul gratis ? At a 
word, hang no more about me, I am no 
gibbet for you. Go — a short knife and a 
throng ! — to your manor of Pickt-hatch ; 
go. You'll not beai a letter for me, you 
rogue ! You stand upon your honour ! 
Why, thou unconfinable baseness, it is as 
much as I can do to keep the terms of my 
honour precise. I, I, I myself sometimes, 
leaving the fear of God on the left hand, 
and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am 
fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch ; and 
yet you, rogue, will ensconce your rags, 
your cat-a-moimtain looks, your red-Iattice 
phrases, and your bold-beatmg oaths, 
under the shelter of your honour 1 You will 
not do it, you 1 35 

Pist. 1 do relent ; what would thou more 
of man ? 
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Bnier Robin. 

Roh» Sir, here’s a woman would speak 
with you. 

Fah Let her approach. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Quick. Give your w^orship good morrow, 
FaL Good morrow, good wife. 30 

Quick, Not so, an’t please your worship. 
Fah Good maid, then. 

Quick. Ill be sworn j 

As my mother was, the first hour I was 
born. 

FaL I do believe the swearer. What with 
me ? 35 

Quick. Shall I vouchsafe your worship a 
word or two ? 

FaL Two thousand, fair %voman ; and 
I’ll vouchsafe thee the hearing. 

Quick. There is one Mistress Ford, sir — 
I pray, come a little nearer this ways. I 
myself dwell with Master Doctor Caius- -it 
FaL Well, on : Mistress Ford, you say — 
Quick, Your worship says veiy true. I 
pray your worship come a little nearer this 
ways. 

FaL I warrant thee nobody hears — 
mine own people, mine own people. 46 
Quick. Are they so ? God bless them, and 
make them his servants I 

FaL Well ; Mistress Ford, what of her ? 
Quick. Why, sir, she’s a good creature. 
Lord, Lord, your worship’s a wanton! 
Well, heaven forgive you, and all of us, I 
pray. 52 

FaL Mistress Ford ; come. Mistress 
Ford — 

Quick. Marry, this is tlie short and the 
long of it : you have brought her into such 
a canaries as ’tis wonderful. The best 
courtier of them aU, when the court lay at 
Windsor, could never have brought her to 
such a canary. Yet tliere has been knights, 
and lords, and gentlemen, with their 
coaches ; I warrant you, coach after coach, 
letter after letter, gift after gift , smelling 
so sweetly, all musk, and so rushling, I 
warrant you, in silk and gold ; and in such 
alligant terms ; and in such wine and 
sugar of the best and the fairest, that would 
have won any woman’s heart ; and, I 
warrant you, they could neve- get an eye- 
wink of her. I had myself twenty angels 
given me this morning ; but I defy all 
angels, in any such sort, as they say, but 
in the way of honesty 5 and, I warrant you, 
they could never get her so much as sip on 
a cup with the proudest of them all ; and 
yet ther^ has been earls, nay, which is more, 
pensioners ; but, I warrant you, all is one 
with her. 70 

FaL But what says she to me ? BeJbrief, 
my good she-Mercury. 
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Quick, Marry, she hath receiv’d your 
letter ; for the which she thanks you a 
thousand times j and she gives you to 
notify that her husband will be absence 
from his house between ten and eleven. 76 
FaL Ten and eleven ? 

Quick. Ay, forsooth ; and then you may 
come and see the picture, she says, that you 
wot of. Master Fcrd, her husband, will be 
from home. Alas, the sweet woman leads 
an ill life \vith him ! He’s a very jealousy 
man ; she leads a very frampold life with 
him, good heart. 82 

FaL Ten and eleven. Woman, commend 
me to her ; I will not fail her. 84 

Quick. Why, you say w'ell. But I have 
another messenger to your worship. Mis- 
tress Page hath her hearty commendations 
to you too ; and let me tell you in your 
eai, she’s as farfcuous a civil modest wife, 
and one, I tell you, that will not miss you 
morning nor evening prayer, as any is in 
Windsor, whoe’er be the other ; and she 
bade me tell your worship that her husband 
is seldom from home, but she hopes theie 
will come a time. I never knew a woman 
so dote upon a man ; surely I think you 
have charms, la I Yes, in truth. 94 

FaL Not I, I assure thee ; setting the 
attraction of my good parts aside, I have 
no other charms. 9& 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for *t ! 

Fal. But, I pray thee, teli me this : has 
Fold's wife and Page’s wife acquainted 
each other how they Jove me ? 99 

Quick. That were a jest indeed ! They 
have not so little grace, I hope — that weie 
a tiick indeed I But Alislress Page would 
desiie you to send her your little page of 
all loves. Hei husband has a marvellous 
infection to the little page ; and truly 
Master Page is an honest man. Never a 
wife in Windsor leads a better life than she 
does ; do what she will, say what she will, 
take all, pay all, go to bed when she list, 
rise when she list, all is as she will ; and 
trply she deserx*es it ; for if there be a kind 
woman in Windsor, she is one. You must 
send her your page ; no remedy. no 

Fal. Why, I wiU. 

Quick. Nay, but do so then ; and, look 
you, he may come and go between you 
both ; and in any case have a nay- word, 
that you may know one another’s mind, 
and the boy never need to understand any 
thing ; for ’tis not good that children 
should know any wickedness." Old folks, 
you know, have discretion, as they say, and 
know the world. , 117 

FaL Fare thee well ; commend me to 
them both. There’s my purbt* ; 1 am yet 
thy debtor. Boy, go along with this 
woman. {Exeunt Quickly and Robin} This 
news distracts me. lai 
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PisL [AszJe] This punk is one of Ciipid^s 
carriers ; 

Clap on more sails ; pursue ; up with your 
fights ; 

Give fire ; she is my prize, or ocean whelm 
them all 1 [Exit Pistol, 

Pal. Say'st thou so, old Jack; go thy 
ways ; I’ll make more of thy old body than 
I have done. Will they yet look after thee ? 
Wilt thou, after the expense ot so much 
money, be now a gainer ? Good body, i 
thank thee. Let them say ’tis grossly done ; 
so it be fairly done, no matter. 239 

Enter Bardolph. 

Bard. Sir John, there’s one Master Brook 
below would fain speak with you, and be 
acquainted with you ; and hath sent your 
worship a morning’s draught of sack. 

Fal, Brook is his name ? 

Bard, Ay, sir. 13 1 

Fal. Call him in. {Exit Bardolph] Such 
Brooks are v.^elcome to me, that o’erflows 
such liquor. Ah, ha ! Mistress Ford and 
Mistress Page, have I encompass’d you ? Go 
to ; via I 137 

Re-enter Bardolph, with Ford disguised. 

Ford. Bless you, sii 1 
Fal. And you, sir! Would you speak 
with me ? 

Ford. I make bold to press with so little 
preparation upon you. 14 1 

Fal. You’re welcome. What’s your will ? 
Give us leave, drawer. [Exit Bardolph. 

Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that have 
spent much ; my name is Brook. 145 
Fal. Good Master Brook, I desire more 
f*cquaintaiice of you. 

FatfL Good Sir John, I sue for yoUrs — 
not to chaige you; for I must let you 
understand 1 think myself in better plight 
for a lender than you are ; the which hath 
something embold’ned me to this un- 
season’d intrusion ; for they say, if money 
go before, all ways do lie open. 152 

Fal. Money is a good soldier, sir, and 
will on. 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money 
here troubles me ; if you will help to bear 
It, Sir John, take all, or half, for easing me 
of the carriage. 156 

Fal. Sir, 1 know not how I may deserve 
to be your porter. 

Ford. I will tell you, sir, if you will give 
me the hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good Master Brook ; I shall 
be glad to be your servant. 161 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a scholar — I 
will be brief with you — and you have been 
a man long known to me, though I had 
never so good means as desire to make 
mysVif acquainted with you. I shall 


discover a thu^g to you, wherem I must 
veiy much lay open mine own imperfec- 
tion ; but, good Sir John, as you have one 
eye upon mv follies, as you hear them un- 
folded, turn another into the register of 
your own, that I may pass with a leproof 
the easier, sith you yourself know how easy 
is It to be such an ofiender. 17a 

Fal. Very well, sir ; proceed. 

Fold. There is a gentlewoman in this 
town, her husband’s name is Ford. 

Fal Well, sir. 174 

Ford. I have long lov’d her, and, I pro- 
test to you, bestowed much on her ; 
followed her with a doting observance ; 
engross’d opportunities to meet her ; fee’d 
every slight occasion that could but 
niggardly give me sight of her ; not only 
bought many presents to give her, but have 
given largely to many to know what she 
would have given ; briefly, I have pursu’d 
her as love hath pursued me ; which hath 
been on the wing of all occasions. But 
whatsoever I havm merited, either in my 
mmd or in my means, meed, I am sure, I 
have received none, unless experience be a 
jewel ; that I have purchased at an infinite 
rate, and that hath taught me to say this : 

* Love like a shadow flies when substance 
love pursues ; is? 

Pursuing that that flies, and flying what 
pursues ’. 

Fal. Have you receiv’d no promise of 
satisfaction at her hands ? ign 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Have you importun’d her to such a 
purpose ? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quahty was your love, 
then ? 19 ), 

Ford. Like a fair house built on another 
man's ground ; so that I have lost my 
edifice by mistaking the place where 1 
erected it. 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded 
this to me ? 19^ 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have 
told you all. Some say that though she 
appear honest to me, yet in other places she 
enlaigeth her mirth so far that there is 
shrewd construction made of her. Now, 
Sir John, here is the heart of my purpose : 
you are a gentleman of excellent breeding, 
admirable discourse, of great admittance, 
authentic in your place and person, gener- 
ally allow’d for your many war-like, court- 
like, and learned preparations. 206 

Fal. O, sir I 

Ford. Believe it, for you know it. There 
is money ; spend it, spend it ; spend more ; 
spend all I have ; only give me so much of 
your time in exchange of it as to lay an 
amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s 
wife ; use your art of wooing, win her to 
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consent to you ; if any man may, you may 
as soon as any. 213 

FaL Would It apply well to the vehem- 
ency of your adection, that I should win 
what vou \\oiild enjoy ? Methiaks you 
prescribe to yourself very preposterously. 

Ford, O, understand my drift. She 
dwells so securely on the excellency of her 
honour that the folly oi my soul dares not 
present itselt ; she is too bright to be 
look'd against. Now, could I come to her 
with any detection m my hand, my desires 
liad instance and argument to commend 
themselves ; I could drive her then from 
the w'aid of her puuty, her leputation, her 
marriage vow, and a thousand other her 
defences, which now are too too strongly 
embattl d against me. What say you to ’t, 
Sir John ? a-s 

FaL Master Brook, 1 will first make bold 
with your money ; next, give me your 
iiand ; and last, as I am a gentleman, you 
shall, if you wall, enjoy ForTs wife. 

Ford, O good sir I 

Fah X say you shall. 230 

Ford, Want no money. Sir John ; you 
shall want none. 

FaL Want no Mistress Ford, Master 
Brook ; you shall want none. I shall be 
with her, 1 may tell you, by her own 
appointment ; even as you came in to me 
her assistant, or go-between* parted from 
me ; I say I shall be with her between ten 
and eleven ; for at that time the jealous 
lascally knave, her husband, will be forth. 
Come you to me at mght ; you shall know 
how I speed. 238 

Ford, I am blest in your acquaintance. 
Do you know Ford, sir ? ct-u 

FaL Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave ! I 

know him not ; yet I wrong him to call 
him poor ; they say the jealous wittolly 
knave hath masses of money ; for the 
i\hich his wife seems to me well-favour’d. 
i will use her as the key of the cuckoldl 
rogue's coffer ; and there’s my harvest- 
home. 2 IS 

Ford, I would you knew Ford, sir, that 
you might avoid him if you saw him, s 4 T 
FaL Hang him, mechanical salt-butter 
rogue I I will stare him out of his wits ; I 
will awe him with my cudgel ; it shall hang 
like a meteor o'er the cuckold’s horns. 
Master Brook, thoU shalt know I will pre- 
dominate over the peasant, and thou shalt 
he with his wife. Come to me soon at 
night. Ford's a knave, and I w'ill aggravate 
his style ; thou, Master Brook, shalt know 
him for knave and cuckold. Come to me 
soon at night, {Exit 255 

Ford, What a damn’d Epicurean rascal is 
this I My heart is ready to crack with 
impatience. Who says this is improvident 
jealousy ? My wife hath sent to him ; the 
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hour is fix’d ; the match is made. Would 
any man have thought this ? See the hell 
of having a false woman I My bed shall be 
abus’d, my coffers lansack’d, my reputa- 
tion giiawn at ; and I shall not only 
receive this villainous wrong, but stand 
under the adoption of abommable terms, 
and by him that ' does me this wrong. 
Terms I names i Amaimon sounds well ; 
Lucifer, well ; Barbason, well ; yet they 
are devils' additions, the names of fiends. 
But cuckold ! Wittol I Cuckold 1 the devil 
himself hath not such a name. Page is an 
ass, a secure ass ; he will trust Ms wife ; 
he Will not be jealous ; I will rather trust 
a Fleming with my butter. Parson Hugh 
the Welshman with my cheese, an Irish- 
man with my aqiia-vitie bottle, or a ttuet 
to walk my ambling gelding, than my wife 
with herself. Then she plots, then she 
ruminates, then she devises ; and what 
they think in their hearts they may effect, 
they will bleak their heaits but they will 
effect. God be prais’d foi my jealousy I 
Eleven o’clock the hour. I will prevent 
this, detect my wife, be leveng’d on Fal- 
staff, and laugh at Page, I will about it ; 
better three hours too soon than a minute 
too late. Fie, fie, fie ! cuckold ! cuckold I 
cuckold i [ExiL 270 

Scene III. A field near Windsor, 
Enter Caius and Ruesy* 

Caius* Jack Rugby I 
Rug, Sir ? 

Caius, Vat is de clock, Jack ? 

Rug. ’Tis past the hoar, sir, that Sir 
Hugh promis’d to meet. s 

Caius, By gar, he has save his soul dat 
he is no come ; he has pray his Pible well 
dat he is no come ; by gar. Jack Rugby, he 
is dead already, if he be come. 

Rug. He is wise, sir j he knew your 
worship w'oiild kill him if he came. 10 
Caius. By gar, de herring is no dead so as 
I vili kill him. Take your rapier. Jack ; I 
vill tell you how I viU kill him. 

Rug. Alas, sir, I cannot fence ! 

Cants. Villainy, take your rapier. 15 
Rug. Forbear ; here’s company. 

Enter Host, Shallow, Slender and Page. 

Host, Bless thee, bully doctor l 
ShaL Save you. Master Doctor Caius I 
Page. Now, good Master Doctor I 
Slen. Give you good morrow, sir. ao 
Caius. Vat be all you, one, two, tree, 
four, come for ? 

Host. To see thee fight, to see thee foin, 
to see thee traverse ; to see thee here, to 
see thee there ; to see thee pass thy punto, 
thy stock, thy reverse, thy distance, thy 
montant. Is he dead, my Ethiopian ? Is he 
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dead, my Francisco ? Ha, bully I What says 
my 4?Bsculapms ? my Galen ? my heart of 
eider ? Ha I is he dead, bully stale ? Is he 
dead ? -y 

Cams. By gar, he is de coward Jack 
priest of de vorld ; he is not show his face. 

Host Thou art a Castalion-King-Urinal. 
Hector of Greece, my boy I 31 

Cams. I pray you, bear witness that me 
have stay six or seven, two tree hours for 
Mm, and he is no come. 

ShaL He is the wiser man, Master 
Doctor : he is a curer of souls, and you a 
cuter of bodies ; if you should fight, you 
go against the hair of your professions. Is 
it not true. Master Page ? 37 

Page. Master Shallow, you have yourself 
been a great fighter, though now a man of 
peace. 39 

Shal. Bodykins, Master Page, though I 
now be old, and of the peace, if I see a 
sword out, my finger itches to make one. 
Though we are justices, and doctors, and 
churchmen. Master Page, we have some 
salt of our youth m us ; we are the sons of 
women. Master Page. 

Page. ’Tis true. Master Shallow. 45 

Shal. It will be found so. Master Page. 
Master Doctor Cains, I am come to fetch 
you home. I am sworn of th*' peace ; you 
have show’d yourself a wise physician, and 
Sir Hugh hath shown himself a wise and 
patient churchman. You must go with me. 
Master Doctor. 50 

Host Pardon, Guest Justice. A word, 
Mounseur Mockwater. 

Cains. Mock»vater ! Vat is dat ? 

Host. Mockwater, in our English tongue, 
is valour, bully. 55 

Cains. By gar, then I have as much 
mockvater as de Englishman. Scur\y 
jack-dog priest ! By gar, me vill cut his ears. 

Host. He will clapper-claw thee tightly, 
bully. 

Cains, Clapper-de-claw I Vat is dat ? oo 
Host. That is, he wiU make thee amends, 
Cains. By gar, me do look he shall 
clapper-de-claw me ; for, by gar, me viil 
have it. 

Host. And I will provoke him to T, or let 
him wag. 

Cains. Me tank you for dat. 65 

Host. And, moreover, bully — but first: 
{Aside to the others} Master Guest, and 
Master Page, and eke Cavaleiro Slender, 
go you through the town to Frogmore. 68 
Page. [Aside] Sir Hugh is there, is he ? 
Host. [Aside] He is there. See what 
humour he is in ; and I will bring the 
doctor about by the fields. WiU it do well ? 
Shal. [Aside] We will do it. 73 

Page, Shal.f and Slen. Adieu, good Master 
Doctor. {Exeunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 
Cains, By gar, me viU kUl de priest ; for 


he speak for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die. Sheathe tliv im- 
patience ; throw cold water on thv choler ; 
go about the fields with me through Frog- 
more ; I will bring thee where ^fistress 
Anne Page is, at a farm-house, a-feastmg ; 
and thou shaft woo her. Cried game ! Said 
I wen ? Si 

Cams. By gar, me dank you vor dat ; fov 
gar, I lo\ e you ; and I shall procure-a you 
de good guest, de earl, de knight, de lords, 
de gentlemen, my patients. 34 

Host. For *,he which I will be thy ad- 
versary toward Anne Page. Said I well ? 
Cams. By gar, Tis good ; veil said. 

Host. Let us wag, then. ss 

Cams. Come at my heels, Jack Rugby. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. A field near Frogmore. 
Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Et'ans. I pray you now, good Master 
Slender’s serving-man, and friend Simple 
by your name, which way have you look’d 
for Master Caius, that calls himself Doctor 
of Physic ? 4 

Sim. Marry, sir, the pittie-ward, the 
park-ward ; every -way ; old Windsor 
way, and every way but the tmvn way. 

Elans. I most fehcmently desire you you 
will also look that way. s 

Sim.T will, sir. [Extf. 

Evans. Pless mv soul, how full of chollors 
I am, and tremphng of mind \ I shall be 
glad if he have deceived me. How melan- 
cholies I am I I will knog his unnals about 
his knave’s costard when 1 have goot 
opportunities for the ork. Pless my soul 1 

[Sings. 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls 15 
Melodious birds sing, madrigals ; 

There will we make our peds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies. 

To shallow — 

Mercy on me I I have a great dispositions 
to cry. [Sings. 

Melodious birds sing madrigals — > at 
Whenas I sat in Pabylon — 

And a thousand vagram posies. 

To shallow, etc. 

Re-enter Simple. 

Sitn. Yonder he is, coming this way. Sir 
Hugh. 25 

Evans. He’s welcome. [Sings. 

To shaUow rivers, to whose falls — 

Heaven prosper the right 1 What weapons 
is he ? 

Sim. No weapons, sir. There comes my 
master. Master Shallow, and another gentle- 
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man, from Frogmore, over the stile, this 
way. 31 

Emns, Pray you give me my gown ; or 
else keep it in your arms. [Takes out a hook. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Shah How now, Master Parson I Good 
morrow, good Sir Hugh. Keep a gamester 
from the dice, and a good student from his 
book, and it is wonderful. 36 

Sim. {Aside} Ah, sweet Anne Page I 
Page. Save you, good Sir Hugh I 
E-vans. Pless you from his mercy sake, 
all of you ! " 39 

Shai. What, the sword and the woid I 
Po you study them both. Master Parson ? 

Page. And youthful still, in youi doublet 
and hose, this raw rheumatic day ! 43 

Evans. There is reasons and causes for it. 
Page. We are come to you to do a good 
office. Master Parson. 46 

Evans. Fery well ; what is it ? 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentle- 
man, who, belike having received wrong by 
some person, is at most odds with his own 
gravity and patience that ever you saw. 50 
Shal. I have lived fourscore years and 
upward ; I never heard a man of his place, 
gravity, and learning, so wide of his own 
respect. 

Evans. What is he ? 5^ 

Page. I think you know him : Master 
Doctor Caius, the renowned French 

physician. 

Evans. Got's will and his passion of my 
h* art I I , had as lief you would tell me of a 
mess of porridge. 

Page. Why ? 59 

Evans. He has no more knowledge in 

Hibocrates and Galen, and he is a knave 
besides — a cowardly knave as you would 
desires to be acquainted withal. * 62 
Page. I warrant you, he's the man should 
light with him. 

Slen. [Aside] O sweet Anne Page I 65 
Shal. It appears so, by his weapons. 
Keep them asunder ; here comes Doctor 
Caius. 

Enter Host, Caius, and Rugby. 

Page, Nay, good Master Parson, keep in 
your weapon. 

Shed. So do you, good Master Doctor. Cg 
Host. Disarm them, and let, them ques- 
tion ; let them keep their limbs whole and 
hack our English. 71 

Cains. I pray you, let-a me speak a word 
with your ear, Verefore vill you not meet-a 
me ? 

Evans. [Aside to CaiuS} Pray you use 
your patience ; in good time. 75 

Caiws. By- gar, you are de coward, de 
Jack dog, John ape. 

Evans, [Aside to Caitts} Pray you, let us 
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not be laughing-stocks to other men’s 
humours ; I desire you in friendship, and 
I will one w'ay or other make you amends. 
[Aloud] I will knog your urinals about your 
knave’s cogseomb for missing your meet- 
ings and appointments. 82 

Caius. Diable ! Jack Rugby — mine Host 
de Jarteer — have I not stay for him to 
kill him ? Have I not, at de place I did 
appoint ? 85 

Evans. As I am a Christians soul, now, 
look you, this is the place appointed. I’ll be 
judgment by mine host of the Garter, 
Host. Peace, I say, Gallia and Gaul, 
French and Welsh, soul-curer and body- 
curer. 90 

Cams. Ay, dat is very good I excellent I 
Host. Peace. I say. Hear mine host of the 
Garter. Am I politic ? am I subtle ? am I a 
Machiavel ? Shall I lose my doctor ? No ; 
he gives me the potions and the motions. 
Shall I lose my parson, my priest, my Sir 
Hugh? No; he gives me the proverbs and 
the noverbs. Give me thy hand, terrestrial ; 
so. Give me thy hand, celestial ; so. Boys 
of art, I have deceiv’d you both ; I have 
directed you to wrong places ; your hearts 
are mighty, your skins are whole, and let 
burnt sack be the issue. Come, lay their 
swords to pawn. Follow me, lads of peace ; 
follow, follow, follow. 103 

Shal. Trust me, a mad host. Follow, 
gentlemen, follow. 

Slen. [Aside] O sweet Anne Page ! 105 

[Exeunt all hut Caius and Evans. 
Caius. Ha, do I perceive dat ? Have you 
make-a de sot of us, ha, ha ? 

Evans. This is well ; he has made us his 
vlouting-stog. I desire you that we may be 
friends ; and let us knog our prains together 
to be revenge on this same scall, scurvy, 
cogging companion, the host of the Garter. 

Cait:< By gar, with all my heart. He 
promise to bring me where is Anne Page ; 
by gar, he deceive me too. 113 

Evans. Well, I will smite his noddles. 
Pray ymu follow. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. The street in Windsor. 

Enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, keep your way, little 
gallant ; you were wont to be a follower, 
but now you are a leader. Whether had 
you rather lead mine eyes, or eye your 
master's heels ? 

Roh. I had rather, forsooth, go before you 
like a man than follow him like a dwarf. 5 
Mrs. Page. O, you are a flattering boy ; 
now I see you’ll be a courtier. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Well met, Mistress Page. Whither 
go you ? 
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Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife. I 
Is she at home ? 9 

Ford. Ay ; and as idle as she may hang 
togetiier, for want of company. I think, it 
your husbands weie dead, you two would 
many. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that — two other 
husbands. 

Ford. Where had you this pretty weather- 
cock ? 

Mrs. Page. I cannot tell what the 
dickens his name is my husband had him 
of. What do you call your knight’s name, 
sirrah ? _ 

Rah. Sir John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir John FalstatF! 19 

Mrs. Page. He, he ; I can never hit on ’s 
name. There is such a league between my 
good man and he I Is your wife at homo 
indeed ? 

Ford. Indeed she is. 23 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir. I am sick 
till I see her. [Exeunt Mrs. Page and Robin. 

Ford. Has Page any brains ? Hath he 
any eyes ? Hath he any thinking ? Sure, 
they sleep ; he hath no use of them. Why, 
this boy will cairy a letter twenty mile as 
easy as a cannon will shoot pomtblank 
twelve score, tie pieces out his wife’s 
inclination ; he gives her folly motion and 
advantage ; and now she’s going to my 
wife, and Falstatf’s boy with her. A man 
may hear this show’r sing in the wind. And 
Falstaff ’s boy rvith her I Good plots I They 
are laid ; and our revolted wives share 
damnation together. Well ; I will take 
him, then torture my wife, pluck the 
borrowed veil of modesty from the so 
seeming Mistress Page, divulge Page him- 
self for a secure and wilful Actaeon ; and to 
these violent pioceedings all my neighbours 
shall cry aim. [Clock strikes} The clock 
gives me my cue, and my assurance bids me 
search ; there I shall find Falstaff. I shall 
be rather prais’d for this than mock’d j for 
it is as positive as the earth is firm that 
Falstaff IS there. I will go. 41 

Enter Page, Shallow, Slender, Host, 
Sir Hugh Evans, Caius, and Rugby. 

Shah, Page, &c. Well met. Master Ford. 
Ford. Trust me, a good knot ; I have 
good cheer at home, and I pray you all go 
with me. 41 

Shal I must excuse myself. Master Ford. 
Slen. And so must I, sir ; we have 
appointed to dme with Mistress Anne, and 
I would not break with her for more money 
than I’ll speak of. 

Skal. We have linger’d about a match 
between Anne Page and my cousin Slender, 
and this day we shall have our answ^er. 51 
Slen. I hope I have your good will, father 
Page. 


Page. You lia\ e, Master Slender ; 1 stand 
wholly for you. But mv wife, Master 
Doctoi, IS for you altogether. 

Cams. Ay, be-gar ; and cle maid is 
lo\e-a me ; my nuisli-a Quicldy tel! me so 
mush. =5 

^ Host. What say you to young Master 
Fenton ? He capers, he dances, he has eves 
of youth, he writes verses, lie speaks 
holiday, he smells April and May ; he will 
carry 't, he will carry ‘t ; *tls m his buttons; 
he will carry *t. 60 

Page. Not by my consent, I promise you. 
The 'gentleman is of no having : he kept 
company vith the wild Prince and Poms ; 
he IS of too high a region, he knows too 
much. No, he shall not knit a knot in his 
fortunes witii the finger of my substance; 
if he take her, let him take her simply ; the 
wealth 1 have waits on my consent, and my 
consent goes not that way. 67 

Ford. I beseech you, heartily, some of you 
go home with me to dinner : besides your 
cheer, you shall have sport ; I will show 
you a monster. Master Doctor, you shall 
go ; so shall you, blaster Page ; and you. 
Sir Hugh. 71 

Shal. Well, fare you well ; we shall have 
the freer wooing at Master Page’s. 

[Exeunt Shallow and Slender. 

Caius. Go home, John Rugby ; I come 
anon. [Fxd Rugby. 

Host. Farewell, my hearts ; I will to my 
honest kmght Falstaff, and drink canary 
with him. [Exif Host. 

Ford. [Aside] I think I shall drink m 
pipe-wine first with him ; I’ll make him 
dance. Will you go, gentles ? 73 

All. Have with you to see this monster. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Ford’s house. 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, 

Mrs. Ford. What, John I what, Robert I 

Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly I Is the 
buck-basket — 

Mrs. Ford. 1 warrant. What, Rohm, I 
say I 

Enter Servants with a basket 

Mrs. Page. Come, come, come. 

Airs. Ford. Heie, set it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge ; 
we must be brief. 

Mrs. Ford. Alarry, as I told you before, 
John and Robert, be ready here hard by in 
the brew'-house ; and when X suddenly call 
you, come forth, and, without any pause or 
staggering, take this basket on your 
shouldersi That done, trudge with it in all 
haste, and carry it among the whitsters in 
Datchet Mead, and there empty it in the 
muddy ditch close by the Thames side. 13 
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Mrs. Page. You will do it ? 

Mrs. Ford. I ha’ told them over and 
over ; they lack no direction. Be gone, 
and come '¥11011 yon are call’d. i 6 

lExeimt Servants. 

Mrs. Page. Here comes little Robin, 
Enter Robin. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, my eyas-musket, 
what news with you ? 19 

Rob. My master Sir John is come in at 
your back-door, Mistress Ford, and re- 
quests your company. 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack-a-Bent, have 
you been true to us ? ^3 

Rob. Ay, I’ll be sworn. My master knows 
not of your being here, and hath threat’ned 
to put me into everlasting liberty, if I tell 
you of it ; for he swears he’ll turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Thou ’rt a good boy ; this 
secrecy of thine shall be a tailor to thee, 
and shall make thee a new doublet and 
hose. I’ll go hide me. 20 

Mrs. Ford. Do so. Go tell thy master I 
am alone. [Exit Robin] Mistress Page, 
remember you /our cue. 31 

Mrs. Page. I warrant thee ; if I do not 
act It, hiss me. [Exit Mrs. Page. 

Mrs. Fold. Go to, then ; we’ll use this 
unwholesome humidity, this gross wat’ry 
pumpion ; we’ll teach him to know turtles 
from jays. 3 b 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Have I caught thee, my heavenly 
jewel ? 

Why, now let me die, for I have liv’d long 
enough ; this is the period of my ambition. 

0 this blessed hour ! 

Mrs. Ford. O sweet Sir John ! 39 

Fal. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot 
prate, Mistress Ford. Now shall I sin m my 
wish ; I would thy husband were dead ; 
I’ll speak it before the best lord, I would 
make thee my lady, 

Mrs. Ford. I your lady. Sir John ? Alas, 

1 should be a pitiful lady. 45 

Fal. Let the court of France show me 

such another. I see how thine eye would 
emulate the diamond ; thou hast the right 
arched beauty of the brow that becomes 
the ship-tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of 
Venetian adinittance. 49 

Mrs, Ford* A plain kerchief, Sir John ; 
my brows become nothing else, nor that 
well neither. sx 

FaL By the Lord, thou art a tyrant to 
say so; thou wouldst make an absolute 
courtier, and the firm fixture of thy footj 
would give an excellent motion to thyi 
gait in a semi-circled farthingale. I seei 
what thou wert, if Fortune thy foe were, ; 
not Nature, thy friend. Come, thou canstj 
not hide it. 5 <> 
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Mrs. Ford. Believe me, there’s no such 

thing in me. 

Fal. What made me love thee ? Let that 
persuade thee there’s something extra- 
ordinary in thee. Come, I cannot cog, and 
say thou art this and that, like a many 
of these lisping hawthorn-buds that come 
like women m men’s apparel, and smell like 
Buckleisbury in simple ^ime ; I cannot ; 
but I love thee, none but thee ; and thou 
deserv’st it. 63 

Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me, sir ; I fear 
you love Mistress Page. 65 

Fal. Thou mightst as well say I love to 
walk by the Counter-gate, which is as 
hateful to me as the reek of a lime-kiln. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, heaven knows how I 
love you ; and you shall one day find it. 70 
Fal. Keep in that mind ; I’ll deserve it. 
Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so you 
do ; or else I could not be in that mind. 73 
Rob. [Within] Mistress Ford, Mistress 
Ford ! here's Mistress Page at the door, 
sweating and blowing and looking wildly, 
and would needs speak with you presently. 

Fal. Sne shall not see me ; I will en- 
sconce me behind the arras. 78 

Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so ; she’s a very 
tattling woman. [Falstaff hides himself. 

Re-enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

What’s the matter ? How now ! 8r 

Mrs. Page. O Mistress Ford, what have 
you done ? You’re sham’d, y’are over- 
thrown, y’are undone for ever, 

Mrs. Ford, What’s the matter, good 
Mistress Page ? 84 

Mrs. Page. O well-a-day. Mistress Ford, 
having an honest man to youi husband, to 
give him such cause of suspicion I 87 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion ? 
Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ? 
Out upon you, how am I mistook in you ! 
Mrs. Ford* Why, alas, what’s the matter? 
Mrs. Page. Your husband's couSng 
hither, woman, with all the officers in 
Windsor, to search for a gentijman that 
he says is here now in the nouse, by your 
consent, to take an ill advantage of Ms 
absence. You are undone. 95 

Mrs. Ford. ’Tis not so, I hope. 

Mrs. Page* Pray heaven it be not so that 
you have such a man here ; but ’tis most 
certain your husband *s coming, with half 
Windsor at his heels, to search for such a 
one. I come before to tell you. If you 
know yourself clear, why, I am glad of it ; 
but if you have a friend here, convey, 
convey him out. Be not amaz’d ; call all 
your senses to you ; defend your reputa- 
tion, or bid farewell to your good life for 
ever. 104 

Mrs. Ford. What shaH I do ? There is a 
gentleman, my dear friend ; and I fear not 
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mine own shame so much as ms peiii. I had 
rather than a thousand pound he were out 
of the house. los 

Mrs. Page, For shame, never stand * you 
had rather ' and ' you had rather ' I Your 
husband's here at hand; bethink you of 
some conveyance ; in the house you cannot 
hide him. O, how have you deceiv’d me ! 
Look, here is a basket ; if he be of any 
reasonable stature, he may creep in here ; 
and thrown foul linen upon him, as if it 
were going to bucking, or — it is whiting- 
time — send him by your two men to Datchet 
Mead. 116 

Mrs. Ford. He’s too big to go in there. 
What shall I do ? 

FaL IComing forward] Let me see *t, let 
me see 't. O, let me see 't ! I’ll in, in ; 
follow your friend’s counsel ; I’ll in. 121 
Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Falstaff! 
[Aside to Falstaff] Are these your letters, 
knight ? 

Fal, [Aside to Mrs. Page] I love thee and 
none but thee ; help me away. — Let me 
creep in here ; I’ll never — 125 

[Gets into the basket ; they cover him 
with foul linen. 

Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, 
boy. Call your men. Mistress Ford. You 
dissembling knight I 

Mrs. Ford. What, John I Robert ! John ! 

[Exit Robm. 

Re-enter Servants. 

Go, take up these clothes here, quickly ; 
where’s the cowl-staft ? Look how you 
drumble. Carry them to the laundress in 
Datchet Mead ; quickly, come. 13 1 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford. Pray yop come near. If I suspect 
without cause, why then make sport ac me, 
then let me be your jest ; I deserve it. 
How now, whither bear you this ? 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 135 
Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to do 
whither they bear it ? You were best 
meddle with buck-washing. 137 

Ford. Buck ? 1 would 1 could wash my- 
self of the buck I Buck, buck, buck ! ay, 
buck I I warrant you, buck ; and of the 
season too, it shall appear. {Exeunt 
Servants with the basket] Gentlemen, I have 
dream’d to-night ; I’ll tell you my dream. 
Here, here, here be my keys ; ascend my 
chambers, search, seek, find out. I’ll 
warrant we’ll unkennel the fox. l.et me 
stop this way first, {Locking the door] So, 
now uncape. 145 

Page. Good Master Ford, be contented ; 
you wrong yourself too much. 

Ford. True, Master Page. Up, gentle- 


men, you shall see sport anon ; follow me, 

gentlemen. [Exit. 

Evans. This is fery fantastical humours 

and jealousies. 

Cams. By gar, ’tis 00 the fashion of 
France ; It is not jealous in France. 

Page. Nay, follow him, gentlemen ; see 
the issue of his search. 

[Exeunt Evans, Page, and Caius. 
Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excel- 
lency in this ? 155 

Mrs. Ford. I know not which pleases me 
better, that my husband is deceived, or 
Sir John. 157 

Mrs. Page. What a taking was he m 
when your husband ask’d who was m the 
basket ! 

Mrs. Ford. I am half afraid he will have 
need of washing ; so throwing him into the 
water will do him a benefit. it i 

Mrs. Page. Hang Inm, dishonest rascal t 
I would all of the same strain were in the 
same distress. 

Mrs. Ford. I think my husband hath 
some special suspicion of Faistaff’s being 
here, for I never saw him so gross m his 
jealousy till now. sCo 

Mrs. Page. 1 will lay a plot to try that, 
and we whi yet have more tricks with 
Falstaff. His dissolute disease wiH scarce 
obey this medicine. isg 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we send that foolish 
carrion, ^Mistress Quickly, to him, and 
excuse his throwing into the water, and 
give him another hope, to betray him to 
a-other pumshment ? x7', 

Mrs. Page. We will do it ; let him be 
sent for to-morrow eight o’clock, to have 
amends. 175 

Re-enter Ford, P.xge, Caius, and Sir Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford. I cannot find him ; may be the 
knave bragg’d of that he could not compass. 

Mrs. Page. [Aside to Mrs. Ford] Heard 
you that ? 1 76 

Mrs. Ford. You use me well. Master 
Ford, do you ? 

Ford. Ay, I do so. iso 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven make you better than 
your thoughts i 
Ford. Amen. 

Mrs. Page. You do yourself mighty 
wrong, Master Ford. 

Ford. Ay, ay ; I must bear it. iss 

Evans. If there be any pody in the house, 
and in the chambers, and in the coffers, and 
m the presses, heaven forgive my sms at 
the day of judgment I 

Caius. Be gar, nor I too ; there is no 
bodies. 189 

Page. Fie, fie, Master Ford, are you not 
asham’d ? What spirit, what devil suggests 
this imagination ? I would not ha' your 
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distemper in tMs Mnd foi the wealth of 
Windsor Castle. 

Ford. 'TiS my fault. Master Page ; I suflfer 
tcf it 194 

If mi suffer for a pad conscience. 
Your wife is as honest a omans as I will 
desires among ffve thousand, and five 
hundred too, 

Cgius. By gar, I see *tis an honest 
wcsman. 19S 

fVtrd. Well, I promis'd you a dinner. 
Ojme. come, wallc in the Park. X pray you 
pardon roe ; I will hereafter make known 
to you why I have done this. Come, wife, 
come. Mistress Page; 1 pray you pardon 
me ; pray heartly, pardon me. 203 

Pfzge Let’s go in, gentlemen ; but, trust 
me, wc’il mock him. I do invite you to- 
moriow morning to my house to breakfast ; 
after, v e’ii a~birding together ; I have a 
line haw k for the bush. Shall it be so ? 207 

Fvni, Any thing. 

r I'uns If there is one, I shall make two 
in the company. ?io 

Ci, ?is. If there be one or two, I shall 
lUdKe a the turd. 

F-jjd. Pray you go, Master Page, 
i Frans. I pray you now, remembrance 
lo^morrow on the lousy knave, mine host. 

Cnuts. Dat is good ; by gar, with all my 
heart,. 215 

Erans. A lousy knave, to have his gibes 
a lid his mockeries ! [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Before Page*s house. 
Entei Fenton and Anne Page. 

Fent. X see I cannot get thy fathei’s love ; 
Tiiereiore no more turn me to him, sweet 
Nan. 

Anne. Alas, how then ? 

Feni. Why, thou must be thyself. 

He doth object I am too great of birth ; 
And that, my state being gall’d with my 

expense, 5 

I seek to heal it only by his wealth. 
Besides these, other bars he lays before me. 
My riots past, my wild societies ; 

And tells me 'tis a thing impossible 
T should love thee but as a property. 10 

Anne. May be he tells you true. 

Fent. No, heaven so speed me in my 
time to come I 

Albeit I will confess thy father’s wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, 
Anne ; 

Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of* more 
value 15 

Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed bags ; 
And 'tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 

Anne. Gentle Master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father's love ; still seek it, sir. 
If opportunity and humblest suit 20 
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[Act 3 

Cannot attain it, why then — hark you 
hither. [They converse apart . 

Enter Shallow, Sljsnder, and 
Mistress Quickly. 

Shah Break their talk, Mistress Quickly ; 
my kinsman shall speak for himself. 

SZen. I’ll make a shaft or a bolt on 't ; 
’slid, 'tis but venturing. as 

ShM. Be not dismay'd. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay me. I care 
not for that, but that I am afeard. 

Quick. Hark ye. Master Slender would 
speak a word with you. 30 

Anne. I come to him. [Aside] This is my 
father's choice. 

O, what a w’orld of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds 
a year I 

Quick. And how does good Master 
Fenton ? Pray you, a word with you. 35 
Shal. She's coming ; to her, coz. O boy, 
thou hadst a father I 

Slen. 1 had a father. Mistress Anne ; my 
uncle can tell you good jests of him. Pray 
you, uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest how 
my father stole two geese out of a pen, 
good uncle. +x 

Shal. Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 
Slen. Ay, that X do ; as well as I love any 
woman in Gloucestershire. 

Shal, He will maintain you like a gentle- 
woman. 45 

Slen. Ay, that I will come cut and long- 
tail, under the degree of a squire. 

Shal. He will make you a hundred and 
fifty pounds jointure. 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo 
for himself. 50 

Shal. Marry, X thank you for it ; I thank 
you for that good comfort. She calls you, 
coz ; I’ll leave you. 

Anne. Now, Master Slender — 

Slen. Now, good Mistress Anne — 

Anne. What is your will ? 55 

Slen. My will I 'Od’s lieartlings, that's a 
pretty jest indeed I I ne'er made my will 
yet, I thank heaven ; I am not such a 
sickly creature, I give heaven praise. 

Anne. I mean, Master Slender, what 
would you with me ? 60 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part I would 
little or nothing with you. Your father and 
my uncle hath made motions ; if it be my 
luck, so; if not, happy man be his dole! 
They can tell you how things go better than 
I can. You may ask your father ; here he 
comes. 65 

Enter Page and Mistress Page. 

Page. Now, Master Slender I Love him, 
daughter Anne — 

Why, how now, what does Master Fenton 
here ? 
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You wiong me, sir, thus still to haunt my 
house. 

I told you sir, mv daughter is dispos’d of. 

Feiu. Nay, Master Page, be not im- 
patient. TO 

Mrs, Page. Good Master Fenton, come 
not to my child. 

Page. She is no match for you. 

Pent Sir. v.ill you hear me ? 

Page. No, good Master Fenton. 

Come, Master Shallow ; come, son Slender, 
m. 

Knowing my mind, you wrong me. Master 
Fenton. 75 

[Exeunt Page. Shallow, and Slender 

Quick. Speak to Mistress Page. 

Pent Good Mistress Page, for that I love 
your daughter 

In such a righteous fashion as I do. 
Perforce, against all checks, rebukes, and 
manners, 

I must advance the colours of my love, so 
And not retire. Let me have your good will. 

Anne. Good mother, do not marry me to 
yond fool. 

Mrs. Page 1 mean it not ; I seek you a 
better husband. 

Quick. That’s my master, Master Doctor. 

Anne. Alas, I had rather be set quick i' 
th’ earth, 85 

And bowl’d to death with turnips. 

Afjs, Page. Come, trouble not yourself. 
Good Master Fenton, 

I will not be vour friend, noi enemy ; 

My daughter will I question how she loves 
you. 

And as I find her, so am I affected ; 90 

TiU then, faiewell, sir ; she must needs 
go in ; 

Her father will be angry. 

Pent. Farewell, gentle mistress ; fare- 
well, Nan, 

[Exeiuif Mrs, Page and Anne. 

Quick. This is my doing now : " Nay,' 
said I ‘ will you cast away your child on a 
fool, and a physician ? Look on Master 
Fenton This is my doing. 96 

Pent. I thank thee ; and I pray thee, 
once to-night 

Give my sweet Nan this ling. There’s for 
thy pains. 9S 

Quick. Now Heaven send thee good 
fortune ! [Exit Fenton] A kind heart he 
hath ; a woman would run through fire and 
water for such a kind heart. But yet I 
would my master had Mistress Anne ; or 1 
would Master Slender had her ; or, in 
sooth, I w'ould Master Pent an had her ; I 
will do what I can for them all three, for so 
I have promis’d, and 111 be as good as my 
word ; but speciously for Master Fenton. 
Well, I must of another errand to Sir John 
Faistaff from my two mistresses. What a 
beast am 1 to slack it I 


ScEXE V. T’le Gaiter Inn. 

Er.ie^ F\Lsr-\FF etJ B^ruolph. 

Pal. Bardolph, I say I 

Bard. Here, sir. 

Pah Go fetch me a ouart of sack ; put a 
coast in ’t. Ba^d.j Have I liv’d to be 

Gained in a basket, like a barrow of 
butcher's ofral, ana to oe thrown m the 
Thames ? Well, if i be serv’d such another 
trick, 1 1! ha\ e my brains ta’ea out and 
buttei'd, and give them to a dog for a new-- 
year’s gift, xhe rogues slighted me into the 
river with as litcie remorse as they would 
have drown’d a bhnd bitch’s puppies, 
fifteen 1’ tli’ litter ; and you may know by 
my size that I have a kind of alacrity in 
sinking ; if the bottom were as deep as hell 
I should down. I had been drown'd but 
that the shore was sheivy and shallow — a 
death that I abhor ; for the water swells a 
man ; and what a thing should I have been 
when I had been swell'd I I should have 
been a mountain of mummy. 16 

Re-enter Bardolph, with sack. 

Bard. Here's Mistress Qmcldy, sir, to 
speak witn you. 

Pal. Come, let me pour m some sack to 
the Thames water ; for mv belly’s as cold 
as if I had swallow’’d snow-balls for pills to 
cool the reins. Call her in, 20 

Bard. Come in, woman. 

Enter Mistress Qcuckly. 

Quick. By your leave ; I cry you mercy. 
Give your worship good morrow. 

Pal. Take away these chalices. Go, brew 
me a pottle of sack finely. 2s 

Bard. With eggs, sir ? 

Pal. Simple of itself ; I'll no pullet-sperm 
in my brew-age. [Exii Bardolph] How now ! 

Quick. Marry, sir, I come to your worship 
from Mistress Ford. 30 

Fat. Mistress Ford I I have had ford 
enough ; I was thrown into the ford ; I 
have my belly full of ford. 

Quick. Alas the day, good heart, that 
was not her fault ! She does so take on with 
her men ; they mistook their erection. 35 
Pal. So did I mine, to build upon a 
foolish woman’s promise. 

Quick. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that 
it would yeain your heart to see it. Her 
husband goes this morning a-birding ; she 
desires you once more to come to her 
between eight and nine ; I must carry her 
word qmckly. She’ll make you amends, I 
warrant you. 42 

Pal. Well, I will visit her. Tell her so ; 
and bid her think w-hat a man is. Let her 
consider his fraiity, and then judge of my 
merit. 45 

Quick. I will tell her. 
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FaL Do so. Between nine and ten, say^st 
thou ? 

Quicks Eight and nine, sir. 

Fah Well, be gone ; I will not miss her. 
Quick. Peace be with yon, sir. lExU. 
Fat. 1 marvel I hear not of Master 
Brook ; he sent me word to stay within. 
1 like Ms money well. O, here he comes. 

' Enter Ford disguised. 

Ford. Bless yon, six I 54 

Fal. Now, Master Brook, you come to 
know what hath pass’d between me and 
Ford’s wife ? 56 

Ford. That, indeed. Sir John, is my 
business. 

Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you : 
I was at her house the hour she appointed 
me. 

Ford. And sped you, sir ? Oo 

Fal. Very ill-favouredly. Master Brook. 
Ford. How so, sir ; did she change her 
determination ? 62 

Fal. No, Master Brook ; but the peaking 
cornuto her husband, Master Brook, dwell- 
ing in a continual ’larum of jealousy, comes 
me in the instant of our encounter, after we 
had embrac’d, kiss’d, protested, and, as it 
were, spoke the prologue of our comedy ; 
and at his heels a rabble of his companions, 
thither provoked and instigated by his 

distemper, and, forsooth, to search his 

house for his wife’s love. 70 

Ford. What, while you were there ? 

Fal. Whhe I was there. 

Ford. And did he search for you, and 
could not find you ? 74 

Fal. You shMl hear. As good luck would 
have it, comes in one Mistress Page, gives 
intelligence of Ford’s approach ; and, in 
her invention and Ford’s wife’s distraction, 
they convey’d me into a buck-basket. 
Ford. A buck-basket I 79 

Fal. By the Lord, a buck-basket I 
Ramm’d me in with foul shirts and smocks, 
socks, foul stockings, greasy napkins, that, 
Master Brook, there was the rankest com- 
pound of villainous smell that ever offended 
nostril. 

Ford. And how long lay you there ? 

Fal. Nay, you shall hear, Master Brook, 
what I have suffer’d to bring this woman to 
evil for your good. Being thus cramm’d in 
the basket, a couple of Ford’s knaves, his 
hinds, were call’d forth by their mistress to 
carry me in the name of foul clothes to 
Datchet Lane; they took me on their 
shoulders ; met the jealous knave their 
master in the door ; who ask’d them once 
or twice what they had in their basket. I 
quak’d for fear lest the lunatic knave would 
have search’d it ; but Fate, ordaining he 
should be a cuckold, held his hand. Well, 
on went he for a search, and away went I 
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for foul clothes. But mark the sequel, 
Master Brook — I suffered the pangs of 
three seveial deaths : fiist, an intolerable 
fright to be detected with a jealous lotten 
bell-wether ; next, to be compass’d like a 
good bilbo in the circumference of a peck, 
hilt to point, heel to head ; and then, to be 
stopp’d in, like a strong distillation, with 
stinking clothes that fretted in their own 
grease. Think of that — a man of my 
kidney. Think of that — that am as subject 
to heat as butter ; a man of continual 
dissolution and thaw. It was a miracle to 
scape suffocation. And in the height of 
tMs bath, when I was more than half- 
stew'd in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be 
thrown into the Thames, and cool’d, glow^- 
ing hot, in that surge, like a horse-shoe ; 
think of that — hissing hot. Think of that. 
Master Brook. los 

Ford. In good sadness, sir, I am sorry 
that for my sake you have suffer’d all this. 
My suit, then, is desperate ; you’ll under- 
take her no more. i r i 

Fal. Master Brook, I will be thrown into 
Etna, as I have been into Thames, ere I will 
leave her thus. Her husband is this morn- 
ing gone a-birdmg ; I have received from 
her another embassy of meeting ; ’tvvixfc 
eight and nine is the hour, Master Brook. 
Ford. ’Tis past eight already, sir. S17 
Fal. Is it ? I will then address me to my 
appointment. Come to me at your con- 
venient leisure, and you shall know how I 
speed ; and the conclusion shall be 
crowned with your enjoying her. Adieu. 
You shall have her. Master Brook ; Master 
Brook, you shall cuckold Ford. [Exit. X22 
Ford. Hum 1 ha I Is this a vision ? Is this 
a dream ? Do I sleep ? Master Ford, awake; 
awake. Master Ford. There's a hole made 
in your best coat. Master Ford. This 'tis to 
be married ; this ’tis to have linen and 
buck-baskets I Well, I will proclaim myself 
what I am ; I will now take the lecher ; he 
is at my house. He cannot scape me ; ’tis 
impossible he should ; he cannot creep into 
a halfpenny purse nor into a pepper box. 
But, lest the devil that guides him should 
aid him, I will search impossible places. 
Though what I am I cannot avoid, yet to 
be what I would not shall not make me 
tame. If I have horns to make one mad, 
let the proverb go with me — I’ll be horn 
mad. [Exii. xst 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Windsor. A street. 

Enter Mxstress Page, Mistress Quickly, 
and William. 

Mrs. Page. Is he at Master Ford’s 
already, think’st thou ? 

Quick. Sure he is by this ; or will he 
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presently : but truly iie is eiy courageous 
mad about his tin owing into the water. 
Mistress Foid desires you to come suddeniy. 

A4)S. Page. Ill be with hei. by and by : 
111 but bring my young man hcie to school. 
Look where ins master comes ; ’tis a 
playing day, I see. 

Enie ^ Sir Hugh Evans. 

How now. Sir Hugh, no school to-day ? 

Evans, No ; Master Slender is Icc the 
boys leave to play. 

Quick, Blessing of his heait I 1= 

Mrs, Page. Sir Hugh, my husband says 
my son profits nothing m the w^orld at hss 
book ; 1 pray you ask hnn some questions 
in his accidence. rs 

Evans. Come hither, William ; hold up 
youi head ; come. 

Afis. Page. Come on, sirrah ; hold up 
your head ; answer your master ; be not 
afraid, 

Evans, William, how many numbers is in 
nouns ? 

Will, Two. 20 

Quick. Tiuiy, I thought there had been 
one number moie, because they say * Od's 
nouns *. 

Evans. Peace your tattlings. What is 
* fair % William ? 

Will. Pulchei. 

Quick, Polecats I There are feurer things 
than polecats, sure. 26 

Evans. You are a veiy simpliciiv oman ,* 

I pray you, peace. What is ‘ lapis 
William ? 

WiZL A stone. 

Evans. And what is ' a stone % William ? 
Will, A pebble. 31 

Evans, No, it is ‘ lapis " ; I pi ay you 
remember in your pram. 

Will, Lapis. 

Evans. That is a good William. What is 
he, William, that does lend articles ? |6 

Will, Articles are borrowed of the pro- 
noun, and be thus declined: Singulaiitei, 
nominativo ; hie, hasc, hoc. 

Evans. Nominativo, hig, hag, hog ; pray 
you, mark : genitivo, hujus. Well, what is 
your accusative case ? 40 

Will, Accusative, hinc. 

Evans, I pi ay you, have your remem- 
brance, child. Accusative, hung, hang, 
hog. 

Quick. * Hang-hog ’ is Latin for bacon, I 
warrant you. 

Evans, Leave your prabbles, oman. 
What IS the foentive case, William ? 

Will. O — vocativo, O. 

Evans. Remember, Uhlham: focative is 
caret. 

Quick. And ihat^s a good root. 

Evans, OnMu, forbear. 50 

Mrs. Page, Pc see. 
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Eeu'is What IS votii genit:^.e case pliiraL 
Wilhdia ? 

Wilt Genid\ e case ? 

Ei-iCus. Ay. 

V. ill. Gemt've : hoiu.u. h::^» uni, lionim. 55 
Quid. Vengeance ol Jenn\ ’s case ; fie on 
hei ! Nc%er name Let, chad, if she be a 
uhoic. 

Erruis. For shame, oman. ^3 

Quick, You do ili to teach the child such 
woids He teaches bi.ii to hick and to hack, 
which do fast enough of themselves ; 

and to cell ^ horum ' ; he upon you 5 6.: 

Evans. Oman, art thou lunatics ? Hast 
thou no iiiiderstandings foi thv cases, and 
the numbers of the genders ? Thou art as 
foolish Chiistian cieatures as I would 
desires. 65 

Mrs. Page. Piithcc hold thv peace. 
Evans. Show me novc, William, some 
declensions ot your pronouns. 

Will, Foi sooth, I have forgot. Cg 

Evans, It is qui, qua, quod ; if you forget 
I youi qui’s, your qiice's, and your quod's, 
you must be preeches. Go your ways 
and play ; go. 73 

Airs. Page, He is a better scholar than I 
thought he was. 

He is a good sprag memory. Fare- 
well, stress Page 76 

Afws. A^dieu, good SiA Hugh. {Exit 

Sir Hngh\ Get you home, boy. Come, we 
stay too long. [Exeunt. 

ScuNU XI. Ford's house, 

Enid} Falsiaff and Mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Foid, vour sorrow hath 
eaten up my sufferance. I see you are 
obsequious m your love, and I profess 
requital to a haiFs breadth ; not only. 
Mistress Ford, in the simple office of love, 
but in all the accoutrement, complement, 
and ceremony of it. But are you sure of 
your husband now ? 6 

Mis. FofiL He’s a-birding, sweet Sir 
John. 

MiS. Page. IVi'ithinJ What hoa, gossip 
Fold, what hoa ! 

Alls. Ford, Step into th' chamber, Sir 
John. [Exit Falstaff. 

Enter Mistress Page. 

Mrs*. Pa.;? How now, sweetheart, who’s 
ol home besides yourself? it 

Mrs, Ford. Why, none but mine own 
people. 

Alls. Page. Indeed ? 

Mrs. Ford. No, ceitainly. [Aside to her} 
Speak louder. 

Mis. Page. Truly, I am so glad you have 
nobody heie, 15 

Mrs. Fold. Why ? 

Airs. Page. Why, woman, your husband 
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IS in. ills old luiies again. He so takes on 
yonder viith mv husband ; ao rails against 
all married miinkind ; so cur-^es all Eve's 
daughters, ot vrlial complexion soever ; and 
60 buffets himself on the forehead, crying 
‘ Peei-out, peer-out i ** that any madness i 
ever yet beheld seem'd but tameness, 
civility, and patience, to this his distemper 
he iG m now. I am glad the fat knight is 
not here, 

Mrs. Foul. Why, does he talk of him ? 25 
Mrs. Page. Of none but him ; and swears 
he was cairied out, the last time he search'd 
for him, in a basket ; protests to my 
husband he is now here ; and hath drawm 
him and the rest of their company from 
tbew sport, to make another experiment of 
ills suspicion. But I am glad the knight is 
not here ; now he shall see his own foolery, 
Mrs, Ford. How^ near is he. Mistress 
Page ? 32 

Mrs. Page. Hard by, at street end ; he 
will be here anon. 

Mrs. Ford. 1 am undone : the kmght is 
here. 34 

Mrs. Page. Why, then, you are utterly 

sham'd, and he's but a dead man. What a 
woman are ">oti 1 Away with him, awav 
with him ; better shame than murder- sr 
Mrs, Foid. Vdiich way should he go ? 
How should I bestow him ? Shall I put him 
into the basket again ? 

Re-enicr Falstaff. 

FaL No, rh come no more i' th' basket. 
May 1 not go out ere he come ? r 

Mis, Page. Alas, three of Master Ford's 
brctheis watch the door with pistols, that 
none shall issue out j otheiwdse you might 
slip away ere he came. But what malce you 
here ? 45 

Fal. What shall I do ? i’ll creep up into 
the chimney. 

Mis. Ford. There they always use to 
discharge their birding-pieces. 

Mrs. Page. Creep into the kiln-hole. 
Fal. Where is it ? 49 

Mrs. Ford. He will seek there, on my 
word. Neither press, coffer, chest, trunlc, 
well, vault, but he hath an abstract for the 
remembrance of such places, and goes to 
them by his note. There is no hiding you 
in the house, 

Fal. I'll go out then, 54 

Mrs, Page. If you go out in your owm 
semblance, you die, Sir John. Unless you 
go out disguis’d. 

Mrs. Ford. How might w^e disguise him ? 
vMrs. Page. Alas the day, I knoiv not! 
There is no woman's gown big enough tor 
bam ; otherwise he might put on a hat, a 
liiudler, and a kerchief, and so escape, on 
FaL Good hearts, devise something ; any 
ext remit > rather than a mischief, 
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Mis. Fold. My maid's aunt, the fat 
woman of Brainford, has a gown above, r-4 

Mis. Page. On my word, It will serve 
him ; she’s as big as he is ; and there’s her 
thrumm’d hat, and her muffler too. Run 
up. Sir John. 

Mis. Ford. Go, go, sweet Sir John. 
Mistress Page and I will look some linen for 
your head. % 

Mrs. Page. Quick, quick ; we’ll come 
dress yon stiaight. Put on the gown the 
while. [Bxh Fahtaff. 

Mis. Ford. I would my husband would 
meet him in this shape ; he cannot abide 
the old woman of Brainford ; he swears 
she’s a witch, forbade her my house, and 
hath threat'ned to beat her. 75 

Mrs. Page. Heaven guide him to thy 
husband’s cudgel ; and the devil guide his 
cudgel afterwards I 

Mrs. Ford. But is my husband coming ? 

Mrs. Page. Ay, in good sadness is he ; 
and talks of the basket too, howsoever he 
hath had intelligence. So 

Mrs. Ford. We’ll try that ; for I’ll 
appoint my men to carry the basket again, 
to me<^ him at the door with it as they did 
last time. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, but he’ll be here pres- 
ently ; let’s go dress him like the witch 
of Biainford. 85 

Mrs. Ford. I'll first direct my men what 
they shall do with the basket. Go up ; I’ll 
bring linen for him straight. [Exit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest varlet I 
we cannot misuse bun enough 
W’e’l! leave a proof, by that which we will 
do. 90 

Wives may be meny and yet honest too. 
We do not act that often jest and laugh ; 
'lis old but true : Still swine eats all the 
draff. [Exit. 

Re-enter Mistress Ford, with two S?rv ints. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sirs, take the basket again 
on vour shoulders ; your master is hard at 
door ; if he bid you set it down, obey him ; 
quickly, dispatch. [Exit. 

1 Serv. Come, come, take it up. 97 

2 Serv. Pray heaven it be not full of 
kmght again, 

1 Sen;. I hope not ; I had lief as beai so 
much lead. 

Enter Ford, Page, Shallow, Caius, and 
Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. Ay, but if it prove true, Master 
Page, have you any way then to unfool me 
again ? Set down the basket, villain I 
Soinohcdy call my wife. Youth in a basket ! 
O voji panJ rly rascals, there's a knot, a 
ging, a pack, a conspiracy against me. Now 
shall the devil be sham’d. What, wife, I 
say I Ceme, come forth ; behold what 
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feonest clothes you send forth to bleach- 
ing. 

Page. Why, this passes. Master Fordj 
Y«i are not to go loose any longer j you 
iaast he pinion’d. 

Emus, Why, this is lunatics. This is mad 
m a mad dog. no 

Shat Indeed, Master Ford, this is not 
well* indeed. 

Ford. So say I too, sir. 

Re-enter Mistress Ford. 

Come hither. Mistress Ford ; Mistress Ford, 
the honest woman, the modest wife, the 
Tirtuous creature, that hath the jealous 
fool to her husband 1 I suspect without 
cause, mistress, do I ? ii6 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven be my witness, you 
do, if you suspect me in any dishonesty. 

Ford. Weil said, brazen-face ; hold it out. 
Come forth, sirrah. 

(Pulling clothes out of the basket. 
Page. This passes I 

Mrs. Ford. Are you not asham’d ? Let 
the clothes alone. 

Ford. I shall find you anon. 

Evans. ’Tis unreasonable. Will you take 
up your wife’s clothes ? Come away. 125 
Ford. Empty the basket, I say, 

Mrs. Ford. Why, man, why ? 

Ford. Master Page, as I am a man, there 
was one convey’d out of my house yesterday 
in this basket. Why may not he be there 
again ? In my house I am sure he is ; my 
intelligence is true ; my jealousy is reason- 
able. Pluck me out ail the linen. 13^ 

Mrs. Ford. If you find a man there, he 
shall die a flea’s death. 

Page. Here 's no man. 135 

Shat By my fidelity, this is not well, 
Master Ford ; this wrongs you. 

Evans. Master Ford, you must pray, and 
not follow the imaginations of your own 
heart ; this is jealousies. 

Ford. Well, he’s not here I seek for. 140 
Page. No, nor nowhere else but in your 
brain. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one 
time. If I find not what I seek, show no 
colour for my extremity ; let me for ever be 
your table sport ; let them say of me * As 
jealous as Ford, that search’d a hollow 
walnut for his wife’s leman % Satisfy me 
once more ; once more search with me. 

Mrs. Ford. What, hoa. Mistress Page! 
Come you and the old woman down ; my 
husband will come into the chamber. 1 18 
Ford. Old woman ? What old woman’s 
that ? 

Mrs, Ford, Why, it is my maid’s aunt of 
Brainford. i *^0 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening 
quean ! Have I not forbid her my house ? 
She comes of errands, does she ? We are 


simple men ; we do not know what’s 
brought to pass under the profession cC 
fortune-lclling. She works by charms, by 
spells, by th’ h.^ure, and such daub'ry 
this ^is, beyona oui element. We know 
nothing. Come do'^n, vou witch, you hac 
you ; come down, I cay. i -7 

Mts. Ford. Nay, good sweet husband ! 
Good gentlemen, let him not strike the old 
woman. 

Re-enter Falstaff m tvo}imn's clothes, and 
Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, Mother Psat ; come, 
give me youi hand. 

Ford. I’ll prat her. [Beating hhn] Oui of 
my door, you witch, you hag, you baggage, 
you polecat, you ronyon I Out, out ! I'll 
conjure you. I'll fortune-tell you. 

[Exit Falstaff. 
Mrs. Page. Are you not asham’d ? I 
think you have kill'd the poor woman. xt6 
Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it, ’Tis a 
goodly credit for you. 

Ford, Hang her, witch ! 

Evans. By yea and no, I think the oman 
is a witch indeed ; 1 like not when a oman 
has a great peard ; I spy a great peard 
under his muffler. 17:: 

Ford. Will you folloiv', gentlemen ? I 
beseech you follow ,* see but the issue of my 
jealousy ; if I cry out thus upon no trail, 
never trust me v^hen I open again. 17^ 
Page. Let’s obey his humour a little 
further. Come, gentlemen. 

[Exeunt all but Airs. Fold and 
Mrs. Page. 

Mrs. Page. Tiust me, he beat him most 
pitifully. 

Mjs. Fold. Nav, by th’ mass, that he did 
not : he beat him most unpitifully me- 
thought. I So 

Mrs. Page. I ’ll have the cudgel hallow’d 
and hung o’er the altar ; it hath done 
meritorious service. 

Mrs. Ford. What think you ? May we, 
with the warrant of womanhood and the 
witness of a good conscience, pursue him. 
with any fuither revenge ? 1S5 

Mrs. Page. The spint of wantonness is 
sure scar’d out of him ; if the devil have 
him not in fee-simple, with fine and 

recovery, he will never, I think, m the way 
of waste, attempt us again. 1S9 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands 
how we have serv’d him ? is*: 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means ; if it be but 
to scrape the figures out of your husband’s 
brains. If they can find in their hearts the 
poor unvirtuous fat knight shall be any 
further afflicted, we two will still be the 
ministers. 195 

Mm. Ford. 1 ’ll warrant theyTl have him 
publicly sham’d ; and methiaks there 
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would be no peiiod to the jest, should he 
not be publicly sham’d. 

M?s. Page, Come, to the foige wuth it 
then ; shape it. I would not have things 
cool. [Exeuni. 

Scene III. The Gaitet Inn. 

Enter Host and Ba-rdolph 

Bard. Sir, the Germans desire to ha\e 
three of your horses ; the Duke himself 
Will be to-morrow at court, and they are 
going to meet him. 

Host. What duke should that be comes ‘'o 
secretly ? I hear not of him in the court. 
Let me speak with the gentlemen ; they 
speak English ? o 

Bard. Ay, s'r ; I’ll call them to vou. 
Host. They shall have my horses, hut I’ll 
make them pay ; I’ll sauce them ; thev 
have had my house a week at command ; 
I have turn’d away my othei guests. They 
must come off ; I’ll sauce them. Come i j 

[Exenni. 

Scene IV. Ford’s house 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, 
Mistress Ford, and Sir Hi'gh Evans. 

Evans, 'Tis one of the best discretions ot 
a Oman as ever I did look upon. 

Page. And did he send you both these i 
letters at an instant ? a 

M»s. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. ' 
Foyd. Pardon me, wife. Hencetoith, do| 
what thou wilt ; i 

1 rather will suspect the sun with cold I 
Than thee with wantonness. Now doth thy i 
honour stand, 

In him that was of late an heretic, g 

As firm as faith. 

Page, ’Tis well, ’tis welt ; no more. 

Be not as extreme m submission as in 
offence 

But let our plot go foiward. Lee our wives 
Yet once again, to make us public sport. 
Appoint a meeting v\ith this old fat fellow. 
Where we mav take him and disgrace him 

tOi it. lO 

Fold. There is no better wav than that 
they spoke of. 

Page. How ? To send him word they’ll 
meet him m the Park at midnight Fie, 
fie I he’ll never come I 

Evans. You say he has been thrown in 
the rivers ; and has been grievously peaten 
as an old oman ; metninks theie should be 
terrors in him, that he should not come ; 
metlunks his flesh is punish’d ; he shall have 
no desires. 

Page. So think I too. 

Mrs. Ford. Devise but how you’ll use 
him when he comes, 25 

And let us two devise to bring him thither. 
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Mrs. Page. There is an old tale goes that 
Heme the Hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter-time, at s.tiii midnight, 
Walk lound about an oak, with great 
ragg’d horns ; 

And theie he blasts the tree, and takes the 
cattle. 

And makes mikh-kme yield blood, and 
s’nakes a chain 

In a most hideous and dread ml manner. 
You have heaid of such a spiiit, and well 
vou know 

The superstitious idie-headed eld ^5 

Receiv’d, and did deliver to oui age, 

Thii tale ot Herne the Hunter tor a truth. 

Page. Why vet there w’ant not many 
that do tear 

In deep ot night to walk by this Herne’s 
oak. ',9 

But what of this ? 

Mis. ford. Mairy, this is our device — 
lhat Falstatf at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguis’d, like Herne, w ith huge hoi ns on 
his head. 

Page Weil, let it not be doubted but he’ll 
come. 

And in tiu» shape. When you have brought 
him thither, 

W’'hat shall be done with him ? What is 
your plot ? 

Mrs. Page. That likewise have we 
thought upon, and thus : 45 

Nan Page my daughter, and my little son. 
And three or four moie of their grow'th, 
we’ll dress 

Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and 
white, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in then hands ; upon a sudden. 
As Falstaff, she, and 1 , are newly met, 

Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some dilTiised song ; upon their sight 
We two in great amazedness will fly. 

Then let them all encircle hmi about, 55 
And fairy-hke, to pmch the unclean knight; 
And ask him whv, that hour of Lury revel. 
In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In shape profane. 

M/S. Fold. And till he tell the truth. 
Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound. 
And burn him with tiieir tapers. 

Afrs. Page. The tiuth being known. 
We’ll all present ourselves ; dis-horn the 
spirit. 

And mock him home to Windsor. 

Fold. The children must 

Be practis’d well to this or they’ll nevT 
do T. f>4 

Evans. I will teach the children their 
behaviours ; and I will be like a jack-an- 
apes also, to burn the knight w’lth my taber. 

Ford. That will be excellent. I’ll go buy 
them vizards. 6g 
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Mrs. Page, My Nan shall be the Queen of 
all the Fairies, 

Finely attired ui a robe of white. 

Page. That silk will I go buy. [Aside] And 
in that time 

Shall Master Slender steal my Nan away. 
And marry her at Eton. — Go, send to 
FaistatF straight 

Ford. Nay, I’ll to him again, m name of 
Brook ; 

He’ll tell me all his purpose. Sure, he’ll 
come 

Mrs. Page. Feai not you that. Go get us 
properties 

And tricking for our fairies. 

Evans. Let us about it It is admirable 
pleasures, and fery honest knaveiies. 

[Exeunt Page, Ford, and Evans. 
Mis. Page. Go, Mistress Ford, Si 

Send Quickly to Sir John to know his mind. 

[Exit Mrs. Ford. 
I’ll to the Doctor ; he hath my good will, 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an 
idiot ; &5 

And he my husband best of all affects. 

The Doctor is well money ’d, and his friends 
Potent at court ; he, none but he, shall 
have her. 

Though twenty thousand worthier come to , 
crave her. [Exit. 

Scene V. The Gaiter Inn. 

Enter Host and Simple. 

Host. What w'ouldst thou have, boor ? 
What, thick-skm ? Speak, breathe, discuss ; 
brief, short, quick, snap. 

Sim. Many, sir, 1 come to speak wuth Sir 
John Falstaff from Master Slender. \ 

Host. There’s his chamber, his house, his 
castle, his standing-bed and truckle-bed , 
’tis painted about with the stoiy ot the 
Piodigal, fresh and new. Go, knock and 
call ; he’ll speak like an Anthiopopha- 

giman unto thee. Knock, I say. ^ 

Sim. Theie’s an old woman, a fat woman, 
gone up mto his chamber ; I'D be so bold 
as stay, sir, till she come down ; 1 come to 
speak with her, indeed. i-' 

Host. Ha ! a fat woman ? The knight may 
be robb’d. I’ll call. Bully knight I Bully 
Sir John I Speak from thy lungs mDitary. 
Art thou there ? It is thme host, thine 
Ephesian, calls. v. 

Fal. [Above] How now, mine host ? 
llost. Here’s a Bohemian-Tartar tarries 
the coming dowm of thy fat woman. Let 
her descend, bully, let her descend ; my 
chambers are honourable. Fie, privacy, fie I 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. There was, mine host, an old fat 
woman even now with me ; but she’s gone. 


Sim. Pray you, sir, was’t not the wise 
woman of Brainford ? 

Fal. Ay, marry was it, mussei-shelL 
What would you with her ? c'j 

Sun. My master, sir, my Master Slender, 
sent to her, seeing her go thorough the 
streets, to know, sir, w^hether one Nym, sir, 
that beguil’d him of a chain, had the chain 
or no. 2<) 

Fal. I spake with the old woman about It. 
Smi. And what says she, I pray, sir ? 31 
Fal. Marry, she says that the very same 
man that beguil’d Master Slender of his 
chain cozen’d him of it. 33 

Stm. I would I could have spoken with 
the woman herself ; 1 had other things to 
have spoken with her too, fiom. him. 36 
Fal. What are they ? Let us know. 

Host. Ay, come ; quick. 

Smi. I may not conceal them, sir. 

Ful. Conceal them, or thou diest. 40 

Sim. Why, sir, they were nothing but 
about Mistress Anne Page ; to know if it 
were my mastei’s fortune to have her 
or no. 

Fal. 'Tis, ’tis his fortune. 

Sim What, sir ? 45 

Fal. To have her, or no. Go ; say the 
woman told me so. 

Sim. May I be bold to say so, sir ? 

Fal. Ay, sir ; like who more bold ? 

Sim. I thank your worship ; I shall make 
my mastei glad with these tidings. 51 
[Evit Simple. 

Host. Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly. 
Sir John. Was there a wise woman with 
thee ? 

Fal. Ay, that there was, mine host ; one 
that hath taught me more wit than ever I 
leax n’d before in life ; and I paid 
nothing for it neither, but was paid for my 
learning. 5? 

Enter B\roolph. 

Bard. Out, alas, sir, cozenage, mere 
cozenage ! 

Hosr. Where be my horses ? Speak well 
of them, \^arlelto. 60 

Bard. Run away with the cozeners *, for 
so soon as 1 came beyond Eton, they threw 
me off from behind one of them, in a slough 
of mire ; and set spurs and away, like 
three German devils, three Doctor 
Faustuses. f '4 

Host. They aie gone but to meet the 
Duke, Viliam *, do not say they be fled. 
Germans are honest men. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

Et>ans. Where is mine host ? 

Host. What IS the matter, sir ? 

Evans. Have a care of your entertain- 
ments. There is a friend of mine come to 
town tells me there is three cozen-germans 
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that has cozen’d all the hosts of Readms> 
of Maidenhead, of Colebrook, of horses and 
money. I tell you for good will, look you ; 
you are wise, and full of gibes and vlouting- 
stogs, and *tis not convenient you should 
be cozened. Fare you well. [Exit, 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Cams, Vere is mine host de Jarteer ? 
Host, Here, Master Doctor, in perplexity 
and doubtful dilemma. 78 

Caius, i cannot tell vat is dat ; but it is 
tell-a me dat you make grand preparation 
for a Duke de Jamany. By my trot, dere 
is no duke that the court is know to come ; 
I tell you for good will. Adieu. [Exit, 
Host, Hue and cry, villain, go I Assist me, 
knight ; 1 am undone. Fly, run, hue and cry, 
villain ; I am undone. 85 

[Exeunt Host and Bardolph, 
Eal, I would all the world might be 
cozen’d, for I have been cozen’d and beaten 
too. If it should come to the ear of the 
court how I have been transformed, and 
how my transformation hath been wash’d 
and cudgeli’d, they would melt me out of 
my fat, drop by diop, and liquor fishermen's 
boots with me ; 1 warrant they would whip 
me with their fine wits till I were as crest- , 
fall’n as a dried pear. 1 never prosper’d, 
since I forswore myself at primero. Well, 
if my Aviad were but long enough to say my 
prayers, I would repent. 95 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Now ! whence come you ? 

Quick, From the two parties, forsooth. 
Fal, The devil take one party and his 
dam the other ! And so they shall be both 
bestowed. I have suffer’d more for their 
sakes, more than the villainous inconstancy 
of man’s disposition is able to bear. loi 
Quick, And have not they suffer’d ? Yes, 
I warrant ; speciously one of them ; 
Mistress Ford, good heart, is beaten black 
and blue, that you cannot see a white spot 
about her. 105 

Fal, What tell’st thou me of black and 
blue ? I was beaten myself into all the 
colours of the rainbow ; and I was like to 
be apprehended for the witch of Brainford. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, my 
counterfeiting the action of an old woman, 
deliver’d me, the knave constable had set 
me 1’ th’ stocks, 1’ th’ common stocks, for 
a witch. 1 12 

Quick. Sir, let me speak with you in your 
chamber ; you shall hear how things go, 
and, I warrant, to your content. Here is a 
letter will say somewhat. Good hearts, 
what ado here is to oring you together ! 
Sure, one of you does not serve heaven 
well, that you are so cross’d. 117 

Fat, Come up into my cliamber. [Exeunf. 
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Scene VI. The Garter Inn, 

Enter Fenton and Host. 

Host, Master Fenton, talk not to me ; my 
mind is heavy ; I will give over all. 

Pent, Yet hear me speak. Assist me in 
my purpose. 

And, as I am a gentleman, I’M give thee 
A hundred pound in gold more than your 
loss. 5 

Host, 1 will hear you. Master Fenton ; 
and I will, at the least, keep your counsel. 
Pent, From time to time I have ac- 
quainted you 8 

With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page; 
Who, mutually, hath answer’d my affection. 
So far forth as herself might be her chooser. 
Even to my wish. I have a letter from her 
Of such contents as you wih wonder at ; 
The mirth whereof so larded with my 
matter 

That neither, singly, can be manifested 15 
Without the show of both. Fat Falstaff 
Hath a great scene. The image of the jest 
I’ll show you here at large. Hark, good 
mine host : 

To-night at Herne’s oak, just 'twixt twelve 
and one, 

Must my sweet Nan present the Fairy 
Queen — 20 

The purpose why is here — in which dis- 
guise, 

While other jests are something rank on 
foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
Immediately to marry ; she hath con- 
sented. 25 

Now, sir. 

Her mother, even strong against that 
match 

And firm for Doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he shall likewise shuffle her away 
While other sports are tasking of their 
minds, 30 

And at the dean'ry, where a priest attends. 
Straight marry her. To this her mother’s 
plot 

She seemingly obedient likewise hath 
Made promise to the doctor. Now thus it 
rests ; 

Her father means she shall be all in white ; 
And in that habit, when Slender sees his 
time ' 36 

To take her by the hand and bid her go, 

She shall go with him ; her mother hath 
intended, 

The better to denote her to the doctor — 

For they must all be mask'd and vizarded — 
That quaint in green she shall be loose 
enrob'd, 41 

With ribands pendent, flaring 'bout her 
head ; 

And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe, 
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To pincli her by the hand, and, on that 
token. 

The maid hath given consent to go with 
him. 4 5 

Host, Which means she to deceive, 
father or mother ? 

Fent Both, my good host, to go along 
with me. 

And here it lests — that you’ll procure the 
vicar 

To stay for me at church, ’twixt twelve and 
one. 

And in the lawful name of marrying, 50 

To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Host. Well, husband your device ; I’ll to 
the vicar. 

Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a 
priest. 

Fent. So shall I evermore be bound to 
thee ; 

Besides, I’ll make a present recompense. 55 

lExeiint. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. The Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff and Mistress Quickly. 

Fal. Prithee, no more prattling ; go. 
I’ll hold. This is the third time ; I hope 
good luck lies m odd numbers. Away, go ; 
they say there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance, or death. Away. 

Quick. I’ll provide you a chain, and I’U 
do what I can to get you a pair of horns. 0 
Fal. Away, I say ; time wears ; hold up 
your head, and mince. [Exit Mrs. Quickly. 

Enter Ford, disguised. 

How now, Master Brook ! Master Brook, 
the matter will be known to-night or never. 
Be you in the Park about midnight, at 
Herne’s oak, and you shall see wonders. 

Ford. Went you not to her yesterday, sir, 
as you told me you had appointed ? 13 

Fal. I went to her, Master Brook, as you 
see, like a poor old man ; but I came from 
her. Master Brook, like a poor old woman. 
That same knave Ford, her husband, hath 
the finest mad devil of jealousy in him. 
Master Brook, that ever govern’d fren2y. 
I will tell you — he beat me grievously m 
the shape of a woman ; for in the shape of 
man, Master Brook, I fear not Goliath with 
a weaver’s beam ; because I know also life 
is a shuttle. I am in haste ; go along with 
me ; I’ll tell you all, Master Brook. Since 
I pluck’d geese, play’d truant, and whipp’d 
top, I knew not what ’twas to be beaten 
till lately. Follow me. I’ll tell you strange 
things of this knave Ford, on whom to- 
night I will be revenged, and I will deliver 
his wife into your hand. Follow. Strange 
things in hand, *^aster Brook I Follow. 28 

[Exeunt 


Scene H. Wuidso, Feuk . 

Enter Page, Shallow, mid Slender. 

Page. Come, come; e’l! couch, i' th’ 
Castle ditch till we see the hght of ou- 
fairies. Remember, son Slend'"? m’'"- 

daughter. 

Slcn. Ay, forsooth ; I have spoke with 
her, and we have a nay-word how to know 
one another. I come to her m white and 
cry ‘ mum ’ ; she cries ‘ budget ’ ; and oy 
that we know one anothei. ^ 

^ Shah That’s good too ; but what needi 
either your mum or her budget ? The white 
will decipher her well enough. It hath 
struck ten o’clock. 10 

Page. The mght is dark ; light and spirits 
will become it well. Heaven prosper our 
sport ! No man means evil but the devil, 

I and we shall know him by his horns. Let’s 
away ; follow me. [Exeunt 

Scene III. A street leading to the Park. 

Enter Mistress Page, Mistrbss Ford, and 
Doctor C-^ius. 

Mrs. Page. Master Doctor, my daughter 
is in green ; when you see your time, take 
her by the hand, away with !ier to the 
deanery, and dispatch it quickly. Go before 
into the Park ; ‘ we two must go together. 

Caius. I know vat I have to do ; adieu. 5 

Mrs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [Exit 

Caius] My husband will not rejoice so much 
at the abuse of Falstaff as he will chafe at 
the doctor’s marrying my daughter ; but 
’tis no matter ; better a little chiding than 
a great deal of heart-break. 10 

Mrs. Fold. Where is Nan now, and her 
troop of fairies, and the Welsh devil, Hugh? 

Mrs. Page. They are all couch’d in a pit 
hard by Herne’s oak, with obscur’d lights ; 
which, at the very instant of FalstafF’s and 
our meeting, they will at once display to 
the mght. 1 6 

Mrs. Ford. That cannot choose but 
amaze him. 

Mrs. Page. If he be not amaz’d, he will foe 
mock’d ; if he be amaz’d, he will every way 
be mock’d. 

Mrs. Ford. We’ll betray him finely. 20 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdsters and 
their lecheiy, 

Those that betray them do no treachery. 

Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on. To the 
oak, to the oak ! [Exeunf. 

Scene IV. Windsor Park. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans like a satyr ^ with 
Others as fairies. 

Evans. Trib, trib, fairies ; come ; and 
remember your parts. Be pold, I pray you ; 
follow me into the pit ; and when I give 
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[Act: 5 


the watcli-ords, do as I pid you Come 
come ; tub, trib. {Exeunt 

Scene V. Another pmi of the Payk, 
Enter Falstaff disguised as Heme. 

Fal. The Windsor bell ha^-h striicl' 
tuebe; the minute draws on. Now the 
hot-blooded gods assi>t me \ Remember 
Jove, thou wast a bull toi thv Euiopa 
love set on thy horns. O powerful love' 
that m some respects makes a beast a man 
m some other a man a beast. You weie 
also, Jupiter, a swan, for the love of Leda 
O omnipotent love! how near the god diew 
to the complexion of a goose ! A fault done 
first in the form of a beast — O Jove, a 
beastly fault I — and then another fault m 
the semblance of a fowl — think on't, Jo%e, 
a foul fault I When gods have hot hacks 
what shall poor men do ? For me, i am 
heie a Windsor stag ; and the fattest, I 
think, i’ th* forest. Send me a cool lut- 
tsme, Jove, or w'ho can blame me to ptss my 
tallow ? Who comes here ? my doe ? 14 

Enter Mistress Ford and KIistress Page. 

M? 9. Ford. Sii John I Art thou there, my 
deer, my male deer. 

Fal. My doe w ith the black scut I Let 
the sky ram potatoes ; let it thunder to the 
tune of Greenslceves, hail kissing-comfits, 
and snow eringoes ; let there come a 
tempest of provocation, I will shelter me 
here. [Embracing hei 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page is come with 
me, sweetheart. 

Fal. Divide me like a brib’d buck, each a 
haunch ; I will keep my sides to myself, my 
shoulders for the fellow of this walk, and 
my horns I bequeath your husbands. Am 1 
a woodman, ha ? Speak I like Herne the 
Hunter ? Why, now is Cupid a child of 
conscience ; he makes restitution- As I am 
a true spirit, welcome I [A noise of horns. 

Mrs. Page. Alas ! what noise ? 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven forgive our sms I 

Fal. What should this be ? 30 

Fal. I think the devil will not have me 
damn'd, lest the oil that’s m me should set 
hell on fire ; he would never else cross me 
thus. 31 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans like a satyr* Anne 

Page as a fairy, and Others as the Fairy 

Queen, fairies, and Hobgoblin; all with 

tapers. 

Fairy Queen. Fairies, black, grey, green, 
and white, 39 

You moonshine revellers, and shades of 
night, 

You orphan heirs of fixed destiny, 
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Attend your office and your quality. 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy oyes. 

Puck. Elv^es, list vmur names ; silence, 
you airy toys. to 

Ciicket, to Windsoi chimneys shalt thou 
leap ; 

Where fues thou find'st unrak'd, and 
hearths imsw'ept. 

There pmch the maids as blue as bilberiy ; 
Our radiant Queen hates sluts and slutterv. 

Fal, They are faiiies ; he that speaks to 
them shall die. 45 

I’ll wank and couch ; no man their works 
must eye. [Lies doivn upon his face. 

Evans. Wheie’s Pede ? Go you, and 
where you find a maid 
That, eie she sleep, has thrice her prayers 
said, 

Raise up the organs of her fantasy, 

Sleep she as sound as careless infancy j 50 
But those as sleep and think not on their 
sms, 

Pmch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, 
sides, and shins. 

Fairy Queen. About, about ; 

Search Windsor castle, elves, within and 
out ; 

Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred 
room, 55 

That it may stand till the perpetual doom 
In state as wholesome as in state ’tis fit, 
Woithy the owner and the owner it. 

The several chairs of order look yon scour 
With juice of balm and every precious 
flower ; 60 

Each fair instalment, coat, and sev’ral 
ciest. 

With loyal blazon, evermore be blest ! 

And nightly, meadow-fairies, look you sing, 
Like to the Garter’s compass, in a ring ; 
Th’ expressure that it beai s, green let it be, 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to see ; 
And " Honi soit qui mal y pense * write 67 
In em'rald tufts, flow’rs purple, blue and 
white ; 

Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending 
knee. 70 

Fairies use flow’rs for their charactery. 
Away, disperse ; but till 'tis one o’clock, 
Oui dance of custom round about the oak 
Of Herne the Hunter let us not forget. 

Evans. Pray you, lock hand in hand ; 
yourselves in order set ; 75 

And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns 
be. 

To guide our measure round about the 
tree. 

But, stay. I smell a man of middle earth. 

Fal. Heavens defend me from that Welsh 
fairy, lest he transform me to a piece of 
cheese i 80 

Puck. Vile worm, thou wast o'erlook'd 
even in thy birth. 
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Fairy Queen. With trial-fire touch me 
his finger-end ; 

If he be chaste^ the flame will back descend. 
And turn him to no pain ; but if he stait. 
It IS the flesh of a corrupted heart. S5 
Puck. A trial, come. 

Evans. Come, will thiS wood take fire ? 
{They put ike tape) s to his fingers, 
and he starts. 

Fal. Oh, oh, oh ! 

Fairy Queen. Coriupt, corrupt, and 
tainted in desire 1 

About him, fairies ; sing a scornful rhyme ; 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your 
time. 90 

The Song. 

Fie on sinful fantasy ! 

Fie on lust and luxury ! 

Lust IS but a bloody fire, 

Kindled with unchaste desire, 

Fed m heart, whose flames aspire, 95 
As thoughts do blow them, higher and 
higher. 

Pinch him, fames, mutually ; 

Pinch him for his villainy ; 

Pinch him and burn him and turn him 
about, 

Till candles and star-light and moonshine 
be out. 100 

During this song they pinch Falstaff. 
Doctor Caius comes one way, and steals 
away a fairy in green ; Slender another 
wav, and takes off a fairy m white ; and 
Fenton steals away Anne Page. A 
noise of hunting is heard within. All 
the fairies run away. Falstaff puUs off 
his buck*s head, and rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, 
Mistress Ford, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Page. Nay, do not fly ; I think we have 
watch’d you now. 

Will none but Herne the Hunter serve your 
turn ? 

Mrs. Page. 1 pray you, come, hold up the 
jest no higher. 

Now, good Sir John, how like you Windsor 
wives ? 

See you these, husband ? Do not these fair 
yokes 105 

Become the forest better than the town ? 

Ford. Now, sir, who’s a cuckold now ? 
Master Brook, Falstaff ’s a knave, a 
cuckoldly knave ; here are his horns. 
Master Brook ; and, Master Brook, he hath 
enjoyed nothing of Ford’s but his buck- 
basket, his cudgel, and twenty pounds of 
money, which must be paid to Master 
Brook ; Ms horses are arrested for it. 
Master Brook. 112 

Mrs, Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck; 
we could never meet. I will never take you 


for my love again ; but I will always count 
you my deer. n- 

Fal. I do begin to perceive that I am 
made an ass. 

Ford. Ay, and an ox too ; both the proofs 
arc extant. 

Fal. And these are not fames ? I w’as 
three or four times in the thought they were 
not fames *, and yet the guiltiness of my 
mind, the sudden surprise of my powers, 
drove the grossness of the foppery into a 
receiv’d belief, m despite of the teeth of all 
rhyme and reason, that they w ere fair es. 
See now how wit may be made a Jack-a- 
Lent when ’tis upon ill employment. i_n 
Evans. Sir John Falstaff, serve Got, and 
leave your desires, and fairies will not pmse 
you. 

Ford. Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Evans. And leave you your jealousies 
too, I pray you. 12S 

Ford. I will never mistrust my wife again, 
till thou art able to woo her in good English. 

Fal. Have I laid my brain in the sun, and 
dried it, that it wants matter to prevent so 
gross o’er-reachmg as this ? Am I ridden 
with a Welsh goat too ? Shall I have a cox- 
comb of frieze ? ’Tis time 1 w’^ere chok’d 
with a piece of toasted cheese, 135 

Evans. Seese is not good to give putter ; 
your belly is all putter. 

Fal. ‘ Seese ’ and ‘ putter ’ ! Have I liv’d 
to stand at the taunt of one that makes 
fritters of English ? This is enough to be 
the decay of lust and late-walking through 
the realm. 

Mrs. Page. Why, Sir John, do you think, 
though we would have thrust virtue out of 
our hearts by the head and shoulders, and 
have given ourselves without scruple to 
hell, that ever the devil could have made 
you Oiir delight ? 

Ford. What, a hodge-puddmg ? a bag of 
flax ? 145 

Mrs. Page. A puff’d man ? 

Page. Old, cold, wither’d, and of intolei- 
able entrails ? 

Ford. And one that is as slanderous as 
Satan ? 

Page. And as poor as Job ? 

- Ford. And as wicked as his wife ? 130 

Evans. And given to fornications, and to 
taverns, and sack, and wine, and methe- 
glins, and to drinkings, and swearings, and 
starings, pribbles and prabbles ? 13a 

Fal. Well, I am your theme ; you have 
the start of me ; I am dejected ; I am not 
able to answ’er the Welsh flannel ; ignoi- 
ance itself is a plummet o’er me ; use me 
as you will. xs? 

Ford. Marry, sir, we’ll bring you to 
Windsor, to one Master Brook, that you 
have cozen’d of money, to whom you 
should have been a pander. Over and 
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above that you have suffer’d, I think to 
repay that money will be a biting affliction. 

Page, Yet be cheerful, knight ; thou 
Shalt eat a posset to-night at my house, 
where I will desire thee to laugh at my 
wife, that now laughs at thee. Tell her 
Master Slender hath married her daughter. 

Mrs. Page. [Aside] Doctors doubt that ; 
if Anne Page be my daughter, she is, by 
this. Doctor Cams’ wife. i 68 

Enter Slender. 

Slen, Whoa, ho, ho, father Page I 
Page, Son, how now I how now, son ! 
Have you dispatch’d ? 171 

Slen. Dispatch’d ! I’ll make the best in 
Gloucestershire know on’t ; would 1 were 
hang’d, la, else 1 

Page, Of what, son ? 174 

Slen, I came yonder at Eton to marry 
Mistress Anne Page, and she’s a great 
lubberly boy. If it had not been i’ th’ 
church, I would have swing’d him, or he 
should have swing’d me. If I did not think 
it had been Anne Page, would I might 
never stir 1 — and ’tis a postmaster’s boy. 

Page, Upon my life, then, you took the 
wrong. iSo 

Slen. What need you tell me that ? I 
think so, when I took a boy for a girl. If I 
had been married to him, for all he was in 
woman’s apparel, I would not have had 
him. 183 

Page, Why, this is your own folly. Did 
not 1 tell you how you should know my 
daughter by her garments ? 185 

Slen. I went to her in white and cried 
* mum ’ and she cried * budget ’ as Anne 
and I had appointed ; and yet it was not 
Anne, but a postmaster’s boy. 188 

Mrs. Page, Good George, be not angry. 
I knew of your puipose ; turn’d my 
daughter into green; and, indeed, she is 
now with the Doctor at the dean’ry, and 
there married, 192 

Enter Caius. 

Cams. Vere is Mistress Page ? By gar, I 
am cozened ; I ha’ married un gar9on, a 
boy ; un paysan, by gar, a boy ; it is not 
Anne Page ; by gar, 1 am cozened. 195 

Mrs. Page, Why, did you take her m 
green ? 

Caius, Ay, be gar, and ’tis a boy ; be 
gar. I'll raise all Windsor. [Exii Caius. 


[Act 5 

Ford. This is strange. Who hath got the 
right Anne ? 

Page. My heart misgives me ; here 
comes Master Fenton. 201 

Enter Fenton and Anne Page. 

How now. Master Fenton ! 

Anne. Pardon,' good father. Good my 
mother, pardon. 

Page. Now, Mistress, how chance you 
went not with Master Slender ? 205 

Mrs, Page. Why - went you not with 
Master Doctor, maid 1 

FenL You do amaze her. Hear the truth 
of it. 

You would have married her most shame- 
fully. 

Where there was no proportion held in love. 
Tne truth is, she and I, long since con- 
tracted, 210 

Are now so sure that nothing can dissolve 
us. 

Th’ offence is holy that she hath committed; 
And this deceit loses the name of craft. 

Of disobedience, or unduteous title, 

Since therein she doth evitate and shun 215 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours. 

Which forced marriage would have brought 
upon her. 

Ford, Stand not amaz’d; here is no 
remedy. 

In love, the heavens themselves do guide 
the state ; 

Money buys lands, and wives are sold by 
fate. 220 

Fah 1 am glad, though you have ta'en a 
special stand to strike at me, that your 
arrow hath glanc'd. 

Page. Well, what remedy ? Fenton, 
heaven give thee joy I 
What cannot be eschew’d must be em- 
brac’d. 

Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of 
deer are chas’d. 225 

Mrs. Page. Well, I will muse no further. 
Master Fenton, 

Heaven give you many, many merry days I 
Good husband, let us every one go home. 
And laugh tliis sport o’er by a country fire ; 
Sir John and all. 

Ford. Let it be so. Sir John, 230 

To Master Brook you yet shall hold your 
word ; 

For he, to-night, shaU lie with Mistress 
Ford. lExeunt. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON.® 


ViNCENTiOj, the Duke, 

Angelo, the Deputy, 

Escalus, an a^icieni Loyd. 

Claudio, a young gentleman. 

Lucio, a fantastic. 

Two other like gentlemen. 

Varrius, a gentleman, servaytt to the Duke. 
Provost. 

Peter,^' 

A Justice. 

Elbow, a simple constable. 

Froth, a foolish gentleman. 


PoMPEY, a clown and serva'.it to Mistress 
Ovey done. 

Abhorson, an executioner. 

Eari^ardine, a dissolute prisonej‘. 

Isabella, 5fsfer to Claudio. 

Mariana, betrothed to Angelo. 

Juliet, beloved of Claudio. 

Francisca, a nun. 

Mistress Overdone, a bawd. 

Lords, OfBcers, Citizens, Boy, and Attend' 
ants. 


The Scene : Vienna. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. The Duke's palace. 

Enter Duke, Escalus, Lords, and 
Attendants. 

Duke. Escalus ! 

Escal. My lord. 

Duke. Of government the properties to 
unfold 

Would seem in me V affect speech and 
discourse. 

Since I am put to know that your own 
science 5 

Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you ; then no more 
remains 

But that to your sufficiency — as your 
worth is able — 

And let them work. The nature of our 
people, 10 

Our city’s institutions, and the terms 
For common justice, y’are as pregnant in 
As art and practice hath enriched any 
That we remember. There is our com- 
mission, 

From which we would not have you warp. 

Call hither, 15 

I say, bid come before us Angelo. 

{Exit an Attendant. 
What figure of us think you he will bear ? 
For you must know we have with special 
soul 

Elected him our absence to supply ; 

Lent him our terror, dress’d him with our 
love, 20 

And given his deputation all the organs 
Of our own power. \^^hat think you of it ? 

Escal. If any in Vienna be of worth 
To undergo such ample grace and honour. 
It is Lord Angelo. 


Enter Angelo. 

Duke. Look where he comes. 25 

Ang. Always obedient to your Grace’s 
will, 

I come to know your pleasure. 

Duke. Angelo, 

There is a kind of character m thy life 
That to th‘ observ^er doth thy history 
Fully unfold. Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so propei as to waste 31 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do. 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our 
virtues 

Did not go forth of us, 'twere ad alike 35 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 
touch'd 

But to fine issues ; nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 40 

Both thanks and use. But I do bend my 
speech 

To one that can my part in him advertise. 
Hold, therefore, Angelo — 

In our remove be thou at full ourself ; 
Morta-ity and mercy in Vienna 45 

Live in thy tongue and heart. Old Escalus, 
Though first in question, is thy secondary. 
Take thy commission, 

Ang. Now, good my lord. 

Let there be some more test made of my 
metal, 

Before so noble and so great a figure 50 
Be stamp’d upon it. 

Duke. No more evasion ! 

We have with a leaven’d and prepared 
choice 

Proceeded to you ; therefore take your 
honours. 
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Our haste from hence is of so quick 
condition 

That t prefers itself, and leaves un- 
question’d 55 

Matters of needful value. We shall write 
to you, _ 

As time and our conccmmgs shall im- 
portune, 

How j.t goes with us, and do look to know 
What doth befall you here. So, tare you 
well. 

To th’ hopeful execution do I leave you 60 
Of your commissions. 

Ang. Yet give leave, my lord. 

That we may bring you something on the 
way. 

Duke. My haste may not admit it ; 

Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 
With any scruple : your scope is as min 
own, 65 

So to enforce or qualify the laws 
As to your soul seems good. Give me your 
hand ; 

1*11 privily away I ’ove the people. 

But do not like to stage me to their eyes ; 
Though it do well, I do not rehsh well 70 
Their loud applause and Aves vehement ; 
Nor do 1 think he man of safe discretion 
That does affect it. Once more, fare you 
well. 

Ang. The heavens give safety to your 
purposes I 

Escal. Lead forth and bring you back in 
happiness ! 75 

Duke. I thank you. Fare you well. [Exit 
Escal. I sha 1 desire you, sir, to give me 
leave 

To have free speech wi.h you ; and it con- 
cerns me 

To look into the bottom of my place : 

A pow*r I have, but of what strength and 
nature 80 

I am not yet instructed. 

Ang. *Tis so with me. Let us withdraw 
together. 

And we may soon our satisfaction have 
Touching that point. 

Escal. I’ll wait upon your honour. 

[Exeunt 

Scene II. A street 
Enter Lucio and two other Gentlemen. 

Lucio. If the Duke, Wxth the other dukes, 
come not to composition with the King of 
Hungary, why then all the dukes fall upon 
the King. 

1 Gent. Heaven grant us its peace, but 

not the King of Hungary’s I 5 

2 Gent Amen. 

Lucio. Thou conclud’st like the sancti- 
monious pirate that went to sea with the 
Ten Commandments, but scrap’d one out 
of the tab e. 
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[Act 1 

2 Gent ' Thou shalt not steal ’ ? 10 

Lucio. Ay, that he raz’d. 

1 Gent Why, ’twas a commandment to 
command the captain and all the rest fiom 
their functions ; they put forth to steal. 
There’s not a soldier of us all that, in the 
thanksgiving before meat, do relish the 
petition well that prays for peace. 16 

2 Gent I never heard any soldier dislike it. 
Lucio. 1 believe thee ; for I think thou 

never wast where grace was said. 

2 Gent. No ? A dozen times at least. 20 
1 Gent What, in metre ? 

Lucio. In any proportion or in any 
language. 

1 Gent I think, or m any religion. 

Lucio. Ay, why not ? Grace is grace, 
despite of all controversy ; as, for example, 
thou thyself art a Wxcked villain, despite of 
all grace. 26 

1 Gen^. Well, there went but a pair of 
shears between us. 

Lucio. I grant ; as there may between 
the lists and the velvet. Thou art the list. 

1 Gent. And thou the velvet ; thou art 
good velvet ; thou ’rt a three-pil’d piece, 
I warrant thee. I had as hef be a list of an 
English kersey as be pil’d, as thou art pil’d, 
for a French velvet. Do I speak feenngly 
now ? 34 

Lucio. I think thou dost ; and, indeed, 
with most painful feeling of thy speech. I 
will, out of thine own confession, learn to 
begin thy health ; but, whilst I live, forget 
to drink after thee. 

1 Gent. I think I have done myself wrong, 

have I not ? 40 

2 Gent Yes, that thou hast, whether thou 
art ta nted or fiee. 

Eniei Mistress Overdone. 

Lucio. Behold, behold, where Madam 
Mitigation comes ! I have purchas’d as 
many diseases under her loof as come to — 
2 Gent. To what, I pray ? [6 

1 Gent Judge. 

2 Gent To three thousand do'ours a year. 

1 Gent Ay, and more. 

Lucio. A French crown more. lo 

1 Gent Thou art always figuring diseases 
in me, but thou art full of erior ; I am 
sound. 

Lucio. Nay, not, as one would say, 
healthy ; but so sound as things that are 
hollow : thy bones ai e hollow ; impiety 
has made a feast of thee. <1 3 

1 Gent. How now I which of your hips has 
the most profound sciatica ? 

Mrs. Ov. Well, well ! there’s one yonder 
arrested and carried to prison was worth 
five thousand of you all. 

1 Gent. Who’s that, I pray thee ? 

Mrs. Ov. Marry, sir, that’s Claudio, 
Signior Claudio. 
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1 Gent. Ciaudio to prison ? ’Tis not so. 

Mrs. Ov. Nay, but I know *tis so : I saw 

bim arrested : saw him earned away ; and, 
which is more, within these three days his 
head to be chopp'd otF. 65 

Liicio. But, after all this fooling, I 
would not have it so. Art thou sure of 
this ? 

Mrs. Ov. I am too sure of it ; and it is for 
getting Madam Julietta with child. 60 

Lucw. Believe me, th s may be ; he pro- 
mis'd to meet me two houis since, and he 
was ever precise in promise-keeping. 72 

2 Gent. Besides, you know, it draws some- 
thing near to the speech we had to such a 
purpose. 

1 Gent. But most of all agreeing w.th the 
proclamat on. 76 

Lucio. Away let’s go learn the truth 

of it. [Exeunt Lucw and Gentlemen. 

Mrs. Ov. Thus, what with the war, what 
with the sw'eat, what with the gallows, and 
what with poverty, I am custom-shrunk. 

Enter Pompey. 


How now \ what’s the news with you ? 81 
Pom. Yonder man is carried to prison. 
Mrs. Ov. Well, what has he done ? 

Pom. A woman. 

Mrs. Ov. But what’s his offence ? 85 

Porn. Groping for trouts m a peculiar 
river. 

Mrs. Ov. What ! is there a maid w th 
child by him ? 

Pom. No ; but the~e’s a woman with 
maid by him. You have not heard of the 
proclamation, have you ? 

Mrs. Ov. What proclamation, man ? go 
Pom. All houses in the suburbs of Vienna 
must be pluck’d down. 

Mrs. Ov. And what shall become of those 
in the city ? , 

Pom. They shall stand for seed ; they 
had gone down too, but that a wise burgher 
put in for them. 95 

Mrs. Ov. But shall all our houses of resort 
in the suburbs be pull’d down ? 

Pom. To the ground, mistress, 

Mrs. Ov. Why, here’s a change indeed in 
the commonwealth ! What shall become of 

me ? ^ 

Pom. Come, fear not you : good coun- 
sellors lack no clients. Though you change 
your place you need not change your trade; 
I’ll be your tapster still. Courage, there will 
be pity taken on you ; you that have worn 
your eyes almost out in the service, you will 
be considered. 

Mrs. Ov. What’s to do here, Thomas 
Tapster ? Let’s withdraw. 

Pom. Here comes Signior Claudio, led by 
the provost to prison ; and there’s Madam 
Juliet. [Exeunt. 


Enter Provost, Cla^udio, Juliet, and 
Officers ; LuciO following. 

Claud. Fellow, why dost thou show me 
thus to th’ world ? no 

Bear me to piison, where I am committed. 

Prov. I do it not in evil disposition, 

But from Lord Angelo by special charge. 

Claud. Thus can the demigod Authority 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight 
The words of heaven : on whom it w 11 , it 
will ; 116 

On whom it will not, so ; yet still ’tis just. 
Lucw. Why, how now, Claudio, whence 
comes this restraint ? 

Claud. From too much liberty, my Lucio, 
liberty ; 

As surfeit is the father of much fast, 130 
So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. Our natures do pursue. 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil ; and when we drink we die. 

Lucio. If I could speak so wisely under an 
arrest, I would send for certain of my 
creditors ; and yet, to say the truth, I had 
as lief have the foppery of ireedom as the 
morahty of imprisonment. What’s thy 
offence, Claudio ? 

Claud. What but to speak of would offend 
aga n. 

Lucw. What, is’t murder ? 130 

Claud. No. 

Lucio. Lechery ? 

Claud. Call it so. 

Prov. Away, sir; you must go. 

Claud. One word, good friend. Lucio, a 
word with you. 13 > 

Lucio. A hundred, if they’ll do you any 
good. Is lechery so look’d after ? 

Claud. Thus stands it with me : upon a 
true contract 

I got possession of Julietta’s bed, 139 

You know the lady she is fast my wife. 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
01 outward order ; this we came not to. 
Only for propagation of a dow’r 
Remaining in the coffer of her fr ends. 
From whom we thought it meet to hide 
our love ' 145 

Till time had made them for us. But it 
chances 

The stealth of our most mutual entertain- 
ment. 

With character too gross, is writ on Juliet. 
Lucio. With child, perhaps ? 

Claud. Unhappily, even so. 149 

And the new deputy now for the Duke — 
Whether it be the fault and glimpse of 
newness. 

Or whether that the body public be 
A horse whereon the governor doth ride, 
Who, newly in the seat, that it may know 
He can command, lets it straight feel the 
spur ; ^^55 

8s 
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Whether the tyranny be in his place. 

Or in his eminence that fills it up, 

I stagger in. But this new governor 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties 
Which have, lilce unscour'd armour, hung 
by th' wall 160 

So long that nineteen zodiacs have gone 
round 

And none of them been worn ; and, for a 
name. 

Now puts the drowsy and neglected act 
Freshly on me. 'Tis surely for a name. 164 
iMcio. I warrant it is ; and thy head 
stands so tickle on thy shoulders that a 
inillanaid, if she be in love, may sigh it off. 
Send after the Duke, and appeal to him. 
Claud. I have done so, but he’s not to be 
found, 

I prithee, Lucio, do me this kind service : 
This day my sister should the cloister enter. 
And there receive her approbation ; 
Acquaint her with the danger of my state ; 
Implore her, in my voice, that she make 
friends 

To the strict deputy ; bid herself assay him. 
I have great hope in that j for in her 
youth 

There is a prone and speechless dialect 17s 
Such as move men ; beside, she hath 
prosperous art 

When she will play with reason and dis- 
course. 

And well she can persuade. 179 

Lucio, I pray she may ; as ivell for the 
encouragement of the like, which else would 
stand under grievous imposition, as for the 
enjoying of thy life, who I w^ould be sorry 
should be thus foolishly lost at a game of 
tick-tack. I’ll to her. 

Claud. I thank you, good friend Lucio. 
Li -to. Within two hours. 186 

Claud, Come, officer, away. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. A monastery. 

Enter Duke and Friar Thomas. 

Duke. No, holy father ; throw away that 
thought ; 

Believe not riiat the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a complete bosom. Why I desire 
thee 

To give me secret harbour hath a purpose 
More grave and wrinkled than the aims and 
ends 5 

Of burning youth* 

Fri, May your Grace speak of it ? 

Duke. My holy sir, none better knows 
than you 

How I have ever lov’d the life removed, 
_And held in idle price to haunt assemblies 
Where youth, and cost, a witless bravery 
keeps. xo 

I have deliver’d to Lord Angelo, 

A man of stricture and firm abstinence. 


[Act 1 

My absolute power and place here In 
Vienna, 

And he supposes me travell’d to Poland ; 
For so I have strew’d it in the common 
ear, 

And so it is receiv’d. Now, pious sir, 

You will demand of me why I do this. 

Fri. Gladly, my lord. 

Duke. We have strict statutes and most 
biting laws. 

The needful bits and curbs to headstrong 
steeds, «o 

Which for this fourteen years we have let 
slip ; 

Even like an o’ergrown lion in a cave. 

That goes not out to prey. Now, as fond 
fathers. 

Having bound up the threat’ning twigs of 
birch. 

Only to stick it in their children’s sight as 
For terror, not to use, in time the rod 
Becomes more mock’d than fear’d ; so our 
decrees. 

Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose ; 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite 
athwart 30 

Goes all decorum. 

Fri. It rested in your Grace 

To unloose this tied-up justice when you 
pleas’d ; 

And it in you more dreadful would have 
seem’d 

Than in Lord Angelo. 

Duke. I do fear, too dreadful. 

Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope, 
’Twould be my t^'ranny to strike and gall 
them 36 

For what 1 bid them do ; for we bid this 
be done. 

When evil deeds have their permissive pass 
And not the punishment. Therefore, in- 
deed, my father, 

I have on Angelo impos’d the office ; , 40^ 
Who may, in th’ ambush of my name, strike 
home, 

And yet my nature never in the fight 
To do in slander. And to behold his sway, 

I will, as ’twere a brother of your order, 
Visit both prince and people. Therefore, I 
prithee, 45 

Supply me with the habit, and instruct me 
How I may formally in person bear me 
Like a true friar. Moe reasons for this 
action 

At our more leisure shall I render you. 
Only, this one : Lord Angelo is precise ; 50 
Stands at a guard with envy ; scarce 
confesses 

That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more" to bread than stone. Hence shall 
we see. 

If power change purpose, what our seemers 
he. [Exeunt. 
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Scene IV. A nunnery. 

Enter Isabella and Francisca. 

Isdb. And have you nuns no farther 
privileges ? 

Fran. Are not these large enough 1 

Isab. Yes, truly I speak not as desiring 
more. 

But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Sa.nt 
Clare. 5 

Lucio* [Wiilun] Ho ! Peace be in thk 
place ! 

Isdb. Who’s that which calls ? 

Fran* It is a man’s voice. Gentle Isabella, 
Turn you the key, and know his business 
of him ; 

You may, I may not ; you are yet un- 
sworn ; 

When you have vow’d, you must not speak 
with men lo 

But in the presence of the prioress ; 

Then, if you speak, you must not show your 
face. 

Or, if you show your face, you must not 
speak. 

He calls again ; I pray you answer him. 

[Exit Francisca. 

Isdb. Peace and prosperity I Who is’t 
that calls ? 15 

Enter Lucio. 

Lucio. Hail, virgin, if you be. as those 
cheek-roses 

Proclaim you are no less. Can you so stead 
me 

As bring me to the sight of Isabella, 

A novice of this place, and the fair sister 
To her unhappy brother Claudio ? 20 

Isab. Why her " unhappy brother ’ ? Let 
me ask 

The rather, for I now must make you know 
I am that Isabella, and his sister. 

ILucio. Gentle and fair, your brother 
kindly greets you. 

Not to be weary with you, he’s in prison. 25 

Isdb. Woe me ! For what ? 

Lucio. For that which, if myself might be 
his judge. 

He should receive his punishment in thanks: 
He hath got his friend with child. 

Isab. Sir, make me not your story. 

Lucio. It is true. 

I would not — though ’tis my familiar sin 31 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to 
jest. 

Tongue far from heart — ^play with all 
virgins so : 

I hold you as a thing enskied and sainted. 
By your renouncement an immortal spirit. 
And to be talk’d with in sincerity, 36 
As with a saint. 

Isdb. You do blaspheme the good in 
mocking me. 
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Lucio. Do not believe It. Fewness and 

truth, ’tis thus : 

Your brother and his lover have embrac’d. 
As those that feed grow full, as blossoming 
time 41 

That from the seedness the bare fallow 
brings 

To teemmg foison, even so her plenteous 
womb 

Expresseth his full tilth and husbandry. 

Isab. Some one with child by him ? My 
cousin Juliet ? 45 

Lucio. Is she your cousin ? 

Isab. Adoptedly, as school-maids change 
their names 

By vain though apt affection. 

Lucio. She it is. 

Isdb. O, let him marry her ! 

Lucio. This is the point. 

The Duke is very strangely gone from 
hence ; 50 

Bore many gentlemen, myself being one, 

In hand, and hope of action ; but w( ^ > 
leam. 

By those that know the very nerves of 
state. 

His givings-out were of an infinite dis- 
tance 

From his true-meant design. Upon his 
place, ' 55 

And with full line of his authority. 

Governs Loid Angelo, a man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth, one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense, 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mmd, study and fast. 61 
He — to give fear to use and hberty. 

Which have for long run by the hideous 
law. 

As mice by lions — ^hath pick'd out an act 
Under whose heavy sense your brother’s 
life 65 

Falls into forfeit ; he arrests him on it. 
And follows close the rigour of the statute 
To make him an example. All hope is gone. 
Unless you have the grace by your fair 
prayer 

To soften Angelo. And that’s my pith of 
business 70 

’Twixt you and your poor brother. 

Isdb. Doth he so seek his life ? 

Lucio. Has censur’d him 

Already, and, as I hear, the Provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. 

Isdb. Alas I what poor ability’s in me 75 
To do him good ? 

Lucio. Assay the pow’r you have. 

Isab, My power, alas, I doubt ! 

Lucio. Our doubts are traitors. 

And make us lose the good we oft might 
win 

By fearing to attempt. Go to Lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens 
sue. So 

87 
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Men give like gods ; but when they weep 
and kneel. 

All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As they themselves wouM owe them. 

Isdb, 111 see what I can do. 

Lucio, But speedily. 

Isab* I will about it straight ; 85 

No longer staying but to give the Mother 
Notice of my affair. I humbly thank you. 
Commend me to my Liother ; soon at night 
111 send him certain word of my success. 
Liicio. I take my leave of you. 

Isab* Good sir, adieu. 90 

[ExeunL 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. A hall in Angelo’s house. 

Enter Angelo, Escalus, a Justice, Pro- 
vost, Officers, and other Attendants. 

Ang. We must not make a scarecrow of 
the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 

And let it keep one shape till custom 
make it 

Their perch, and not their terror, 

Escal. Ay, but yet 

Let us be keen, and rather cut a little 5 
Than fall and bruise to death. Alas ! this 
gentleman. 

Whom I would save, had a most noble 
father. 

Let but your honour know, 

Whom I believe to be most strait in virtue, 
That, in the working of your own affections. 
Had time coher’d WTth place, or place with 
wishing, * u 

Or that the resolute acting of our blood 
Could have attain’d th’ effect of your own 
purpose, 

Whether you had not sometime in your 
life 

Err*d in this point w'hich now you censure 
him, 15 

And pull’d the law upon you. 

Ang, ’Tis one thing to be tempted, 
Escalus, 

Another thing to fall. I not deny 
The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life. 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or 
two 20 

Guiltier than him they try. What’s open 
made to justice. 

That justice seizes. What knows the laws 
That thieves do pass on thieves ? ’Tis very 
pregnant. 

The jewel that we find, we stoop and take ’t. 
Because we see it ; but what we do not see 
We tread upon, and never think of it. zo 
You may not so extenuate his offence 
For I have had such faults ; but rather tell 
me. 

When I, ,tiiat censure him, do so offend, 
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Let mine own judgment pattern out my 
death, 30 

And nothing come in partial. Sir, he must 
die. 

EscaL Be it as your wisdom will. 

Ang. Where is the Provost 7 

Prov, Here, if it like your honour. 

Ang. See that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning ; 
Bring him his confessor ; let him be 
prepar’d ; 3S 

For that’s the utmost of his pilgrimage. 

[Exif Provost 

EscaL [Aside] Well, heaven forgive him ! 
and forgive us all ! 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall ; 
Some run from breaks of ice, and answer 
none. 

And S' me condemned for a fault alone. 40 

Enter Elbow and Officers with Froth 
and PoMPEY. 

Elb. Come, bring them away ; if these be 
good people in a commonweal that do 
nothing but use their abuses in common 
houses, I know no law ; bring them 
away. 

Ang. How now, sir ! What’s your name, 
and what’s the matter ? 45 

Elb, If it please your honour, I am the 
poor Duke’s constable, and my name is 
Elbow ; I do lean upon justice, sir, and do 
bring in here before your good honour two 
notorious benefactors. 

Ang. Benefactors ! Well — what bene- 
factors are they ? Are they not male- 
factors ? 51 

Bib, If it please your honour, I know not 
well what they are ; but precise villains 
they are, that I am sure of, and void of all 
profanation in the world that good Chris- 
tians ought to have, 55 

Escal, This comes off well ; here's a wise 
ofiacer. 

Ang. Go to ; what quality are they of ? 
Elbow is your name ? Why dost thou not 
speak, Elbow ? 

Pom, He cannot, sir ; he’s out at elbow. 
Ang. What are you, sir ? 60 

Elb, He, sir ? A tapster, sir ; parcel- 
bawd ; one that serves a bad woman ; 
whose house, sir, was, as they say, pluck’d 
down in the suburbs ; and now she pro- 
fesses a hot-house, which, I think, is a very 
ill house too. 

Escal. How know you that ? 65 

Elb, My wife, sir, whom I detest before 
heaven and your honour — 

Escal. How I thy wife I . 

Elb^ Ay, sir ; whom, I thank heaven, is 
an honest woman — 70 

Escal, Dost thou detest her therefore ? 
Bib, I say, sir, I will detest myself also, 
as well as she, that this house, if it be not 
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a bawd's house, it is pity of her life, for it 
is a naughty house. 

Escal. How dost thou know that 
constable ? 75 

Elb. Marry, sir, by my wife ; who, if she 
had been a woman cardinally given, might 
have been accus’d m fornication, adultery, 
and all uncleanliness there. 

EscaL By the woman’s means ? 

Elb. Ay, sir, by Mistress Overdone’s' 
means j but as she spit in his face, so she 
defied him. Si 

Pom. Sir, if it please your honour, this is 
not so. 

Elb. Prove it before these varlets here, 
thou honourable man, prove it. 

Escal. Do you hear how he misplaces ? 85 
Pom. Sir, she came m great with child ; 
and longing, saving your honour’s rever- 
ence, for stew’d prunes. Sir, we had but 
two in the house, which at that very distant 
time stood, as it were, in a fruit dish, a dish 
of some three pence ; your honours have 
seen such dishes ; they are not China dishes, 
but very good dishes. qi 

Escal. Go to, go to ; no matter for the 
dish, sir. 

Pom. No, indeed, sir, not of a pin ; you 
are therein in the right ; but to the point. 
As I say, this Mistress Elbow, being, as I 
say, with child, and being great-bellied, and 
longing, as I said, for prunes ; and having 
but two in the dish, as I said. Master Froth 
here, this very man, having eaten the rest, 
as 1 said, and, as I say, paying for them 
very honestly; for, as you know, Master 
Froth, I could not give you three pence 
again — 100 

Froth. No, indeed. 

Pom. Very well ; you being then, if you 
be rememb’red, cracking the stones of the 
foresaid prunes — 

Froth. Ay, so I did indeed. 104 

Pom. Why, very well ; I telling you then, 
if you be rememb’red, that such a one and 
such a one were past cure of the thing you 
wot of, unless they kept very good diet, as 
I told you — 

Froth. All this is true. 

Pom. Why, very well then — ito 

Escal. Come, you are a tedious fool. To 
the purpose : what was done to Elbow’s 
wife that he hath cause to complain of? 
Come me to what was done to her. 

Pom. Sir, your honour cannot come to 
that yet. 

Escal. No, sir, nor I mean it not. 115 
Pom. Sir, but you shall come to it, by 
your honour’s leave. And, I beseech you, 
look into Master Froth here, sir, a man of 
fourscore pound a year ; whose father died 
at Hallowmas — was’t not at Hallowmas, 
Master Froth ? 

Froth* AU-hallond eve. 
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Pom. Why, very well ; I hope here be 
truths. He, sir, sitting, as I say, in a lower 
chair, sir ; ’twas m the Bunch of Grapes, 
where, indeed, you have a delight to sit, 
have you not ? 12^ 

Froth. I have so ; because it is an open 
room, and good for winter. no 

Pom. Why, very well then ; I hope here 
be truths. 

Ang. This will last out a night in Russia, 
When nights are longest there ; I’U take 
my leave, 

And leave you to the hearing of the cause, 
Hopmg you’ll find good cause to whip them 
all. 13 1 

Escal. 1 think no less. Good morrow to 
your lordship. [Exit Angelo. 

Now, sir, come on ; what was done to 
Elbow’s wife, once more ? 13 ^ 

Pom. Once ? — sir. There was nothing 
done to her once. 

Elb. I beseech you, sir, ask him what this 
man did to my wife. 

Pom. I beseech your honour, ask me. 137 
Escal. Well, sir, what did this gentleman 
to her ? 

Pom. I beseech you, sir, look in this 
gentleman’s face. Good Master Froth, look 
upon his honout* ; ’tis for a good purpose. 
Doth your honour mark his face ? z^z 
Escal. Ay, sir, very well. 

Pom. Nay, I beseech you, mark it well. 
Escal. Well, I do so. 145 

Pom. Doth your honour see any harm in 
his face ? 

Escal. Why, no. 

Pom, I’ll be suppos’d upon a book his 
face is the worst thing about him. Good 
then ; if his face be the worst thing about 
him, how could Master Froth do the con- 
stable’s wife any harm ? I would know 
that of your honour. 152 

Escal. He's m the right, constable ; whafc 
say you to it ? 

Elb. First, an it like you, the house is a 
respected house ; next, this is a respected 
fellow; and his mistress is a respected 
woman. 156 

Pom. By this hand, sir, his wife is a more 
respected person than any of us all. 

Elb. Varlefc, thou liest ; thou liest, 
wicked varlet ; the time is yet to come that 
she was ever respected with man, woman, 
or child. lOx 

Pom. Sir, she was respected with him 
before he married with her. 

Escal. Which is the wiser here, Justice or 
Iniquity ? Is this true ? 163 

Elb. O thou caitiff I O thou varlet I O 
thou wicked Hannibal ’ 1 respected with 
her before I "was married to her I If ever I 
was respected with her, or she with me, let 
not your worship think me the poor Duke’s 
officer. Prove this, thou wicked Hannibal, 
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or I’ll have mine action of batt’ry on 
thee. 

EscaL If he took yon a box o’ th’ ear, you 
might have your action of slander too. 173 
Elb, Many, 1 thank your good worship 
for it. What is’t your worship’s plea,sure i 
shall do with this wicked caitiff ? 176 

Escal. Truly, officer, because he hath 
some offences m him that thou wouldst 
discover if thou couldst, let him continue 
in his courses till thou know’st what they 
are. 179 

Elb. Mairy, I thank your worship for it. 
Thou secst, thou wicked varlet, now, what’s 
come upon thee : thou art to continue now, 
thou varlet ; thou art to continue. 

Escal. Wheie were you born, friend ? 
Froth. Here m Vienna, sir. 

Escal. Aie you of fourscore pounds a 
year ? 185 

Froth. Yes, an’t please you, sir. 

Esca'. So. What trade are you of, sir ? 
Pom. A tapster, a poor widow’s tapster. 
Escal. Your mistress’ name ? 

Pom. Mistress Overdone. rgo 

Escal. Hath she had any more than one 
husband ? 

Pom. Nine, sir ; Overdone by the last. 
Escal. Nine ! Come hither to me. Master 
Froth. Master Froth, I would not have 
you acquainted with tapsters : they will 
draw you. Master Froth, and you will hang 
them. Get you gone, and let me hear no 
more of you. 196 

Froth. I thank your worship. For mine 
own part, I never come into any room in a 
taphouse but I am drawn m. 199 

Escal. Well, no more of it, Master Froth ; 
farewell. [Exit FiothJ Come you hither to 
me. Master Tapster; what’s your name. 
Master Tapster ? 

Pom. Pompey. 

Escal. What else ? 

Pom. Bum, sir. 205 

Escal. Troth, and your bum is the greatest 
thing about you ; so that, in the beastliest 
sense, you are Pompey the Great. Pompey, 
you are paitly a bawd, Pompey, howsoever 
you colour it in being a tapster. Are you 
not ? Come, tell me true ; it shall be the 
better for you. 210 

Pom. Truly, sir, I am a poor fellow that 
would live. 

Escal. How would you live, Pompey — by 
being a bawd ? What do you think of the 
trade, Pompey ? Is it a lawful trade ? 
Pom. If the law would allow it, sir. 215 
Escal. But the law will not allow it, 
Pompey ; nor it shall not be allowed in 
Vienna. 

Pom. Does your worship mean to geld 
and splay all the youth of the city ? i 

Escal. No, Pompey. 220] 

Ponu Truly, sir, m my poor opinion, they 1 
90 
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will to’t then. If your worship wiM take 
order for the drabs and the knaves, you 
need not to fear the bawds. 

Escal. There is pretty orders beginning, 
I can tell you : it is but heading and hang- 
ing. 225 

Pom. If you head and hang all that offend 
that way but for ten year together, you’ll 
be glad to give out a commission for more 
heads ; if this law hold in Vienna ten year. 
I’ll rent the fairest house in it, after three- 
pence a bay. If you live to see this come 
to pass, say Pompey told you so. 231 
Escal. Thank you, good Pompey ; and, 
in requital of your prophecy, hark you : I 
advise you, let me not find you before me 
again upon any complaint whatsoever — no, 
not for dwelling where you do ; if I do, 
Pompey, I shall beat you to your tent, and 
prove a shrewd Caesar to you ; m plain 
dealing, Pompey, I shall have you whipt. 
So for this time, Pompey, faie you well. 238 
Pom. I thank your worship for your good 
counsel ; [Aside] but I shall follow it as the 
flesh and foitune shall better determine. 241 
Whip me ? No, no ; let carman whip his 
jade ; 

The valiant heart’s not whipt out of his 
trade. [Exit. 

Escal. Come hither to me, Master Elbow ; 
come hither, Master Constable. How long 
have ybu been in this place of constable ? 
Elb. Seven year and a half, sir. 247 

Escal. I thought, by the readiness in the 
office, you had continued m it some time. 
You say seven years together ? 250 

Elb. And a half, sir. 

Escal. Alas, it hath been great pains to 
you ! They do you wrong to put you so oft 
upon’t. Are there not men in your ward 
sufficient to serve it ? 254 

Elb. Faith, sir, few of any wit in such 
matters ; as they are chosen, they are glad 
to choose me for them ; I do it for some 
piece of money, and go through with all. 

Escal. Look you, bring me in the names 
of some six or seven, the most sufficient of 
your parish. 

Elb. To your worship’s house, sir ? 260 

Escal. To my house. Fare you well. 
[Exii Elbow] What’s o’clock, think you ? 
Just. Eleven sir. 

Escal. I pray you home to dinner with 
me. 

Just. I humbly thank you. 265 

Escal. It grieves me for the death of 
Claudio ; 

But there’s no remedy. 

Just. Lord Angelo is severe. 

Escal. It is but needful ; 

Mercy is not itself that oft looks so ; 
Pardon is st.ll the nurse of second woe. 270 
But yet, poor Claudio ! There is no remedy. 
Come, sir. [ExmnL 
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Scene IL Another room in Angelovs house. 
Enter Provost and a Seivant. 

Serv. He’s hearinj? of a cause j he will 
come straight. 

I’ll tell him of you. 

Prov, Pray you do. [Exit Setv&ni] 
I’ll know 

His pleasure ; may be he will relent. Alas, 
He hath but as offended in a dream ! 

All sects, all ages, smack of this vice j and he 
To die for ’t I 

Enter Angelo. 

Ang, Now, what’s the matter, 

Provost ? 7 

Prov. Is t your will Claudio shall die 
to-morrow ? 

Ang. Did not I tell thee yea ? Hadst 
thou not order ? 

Why dost thou ask again ? 

Prov. Lest I might be too rash ; 

Under your good correction, I have seen lo 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o’er his doom. 

Ang. Go to ; let that be mine. 

Do you your office, or give up your 
place. 

And you shall well be spar’d. 

Pwv. I crave your honour’s pardon. 
What shall be done, sir, with the groaning 
Juliet ? 15 

She’s very near her hour. 

Ang. Dispose of her 

To some more fitter place, and that with 
speed. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Ser4^. Here is the sister of the man con- 
demn'd 

Desires access to you. 

Ang. Hath he a sister ? 

Prov. Ay, my good lord ; a very virtuous 
maid, 20 

And to be shortly of a sisterhood, 

If not already. 

Ang. Well, let her be admitted. 

{Exit Servant. 

See you the fornicatress be remov’d ; 

Let her have needful but not lavish means ; 
There shall be order for’t. 

Enter Lucio and Isabella. 

Prov. [Going] Save your honour ! 25 
Ang. Stay a little while. [To Isabella] 
Y’are welcome ; what’s your will? 
Isab. I am a woeful suitor to your honour. 
Please but your honour hear me. 

Ang. Well ; what’s your suit ? 

Jsab. There is a vice that most I do abhor. 
And most desire should meet the blow of 
justice ; 3 ° 

For which 1 would not plead, but that I 
must ; 
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For which I must not plead, but that I am 

At war ’twixt will and will not, 

Ang. Wei! ; the matter ? 

Isab. I hive a brother is condeimi’d to 
die ; 

I do beseech you, let it be his fault, 35 
And not my brother. 

Prov. [Aside] Heaven give thee moving 
giaces I 

Ang- Condemn the fault and not the 
actor of it I 

Why, every fault ’s condemn’d ere it be 
done ; 

Mine were the very cipher of a function. 

To fine the faults whose fine stands m 
record, 40 

And let go by the actor. 

Isab. O just but severe law ! 

I had a brother, then. Heaven keep your 
honour i 

Lucio. [To Isabella] Give’t not o’er so ; to 
him again, entreat him. 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his 
gown ; 44 

You are too cold : if you should need a pm. 
You could not with more tame a tongue 
desiie it. 

To him, I say. 

Isab. Must he needs die ? 

Ang. Maiden, no remedy. 

Isa&. Yes ; I do think that you might 
pardon him. 

And neither heaven nor man grieve at the 
mercy. 50 

Ang. I will not do’t. 

Isab. But can you, if you would ? 

Ang. Look, what I will not, that I cannot 
do. 

Isab. But might you do’t, and do the 
world no wrong. 

If so your heart were touch’d with that 
remorse 

As mine is to him ? 

Ang. He’s sentenc’d ; *tis too late. 

Lucio. [To Isabella] You are too cold. 56 

Isab. Too late ? Why, no ; I, that do 
speak a word. 

May call it back again. Well, believe tliis : 
No ceremony that to great ones longs, 

Not the king’s crown nor the deputed 
sword, 60 

The marshal’s truncheon nor the judge's 
robe. 

Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 

If he had been as you, and you as he, 

You would have slipp’d like him i but he, 
like you, ^5 

Would not have been so stern. 

Ang. Pray you be gone. 

Isab. 1 would to heaven I had your 
potency. 

And you were Isabel I Should it then be 
thus ? 
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No ; I would tell what 'twere to be a Judge 
And what a prisoner. 

Lucio» [To IsabeHii] Ay, touch him ; 
there’s the vein. 70 

Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law. 
And you but waste your words. 

Isab. Alas ! alas ! 

Why, all the souls that were were forfeit 
once ; 

And He that might the vantage best have 
took 74 

Found out the remedy. How would you be 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ? O, think on 
that ; 77 

And mercy then will breathe within your 
lips, 

like man new made. 

Ang. Be you content, fair maid 

It is the law, not I condemn your brother. 
Were he my kinsmam brother, or my son. 
It should be thus with him. He must die 
to-morrow. 82 

Isab. To-morrow I O, that’s sudden ! 
Spare him, spare him. 

He’s not prepar’d for death. Even for our 
kitchens 

We kill the fowl of season ; shall we serve 
heaven 85 

With less respect than we do minister 
To our gross selves ? Good, good my lord, 
bethink you. 

Who is It that hath died for this offence ? 
There’s many have committed it. 

Lucio* [Aside] Ay, well said. 

Ang, The law hath not been dead, though 
it hath slept. 90 

Those many had not dar’d to do that evil 
If the first that did th’ edict infringe 
Had answer’d for his deed. Now ’tis awake, 
Takes note of what is done, and, like a 
prophet. 

Looks in a glass that shows what future 
evils — 95 

Either now or by remissness new conceiv’d, 
And so in progress to be hatch’d and 
bom-— 

Are now to have no successive degrees. 

But here they live to end. 

I sab. Yet show some pity. 

Ang. I show it most of all when I show 
justice ; xoo 

For then I pity those I do not know. 
Which a dismiss’d offence would after gall. 
And do him right that, answering one foul 
wrong, 

Lives not to act another. Be satisfied ; 104 

Your brother dies to-morrow ; be content. 

Isab, So you must be the first that gives 
this sentence. 

And he that suffers. O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength 1 But it is 
tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 
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Lucio, [To Isabella} That’s well said. 

Isah. Could great men thunder no 

As Jove himself does, Jove would never be 
quiet. 

For every pelting petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder, 
Nothing but thunder. Merciful Heaven, 
Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous 
bolt, 1 15 

Sphts the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle. But man, proud 
man. 

Dress’d in a little brief authority. 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d. 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 120 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven 

As makes the angels weep ; who, with our 
spleens. 

Would all themselves laugh mortal. 

Lucio. [To Isabella} O, to him, to him, 
wench ! He will relent ; 121. 

He’s coming ; I perceive ’t. 

Prov. [Aside] Pray heaven she win him. 

Isab. We cannot weigh our brother with 
ourself. 

Great men may jest with saints : ’tis wit 
in them ; 

But in the less foul profanation. 

Lucio. [To Isabella] Thou'rt V th’ right, 
girl ; more o’ that. 

Isah. That in the captam’s but a choleric 
word 130 

Which m the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

Lucio. [To Isabella} Art avis’d o’ that 7 
More on’t. 

Ang. Why do you put these sayings upon 
me ? 

Isab. Because authority, though it err 
like others. 

Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself 
That skins the vice o’ th’ top. Go to your 
bosom, 1 36 

Knock there, and ask your heart what it 
doth know 

That’s like my brother’s fault. If it con- 
fess 

A natural guiltiness such as is his. 

Let it not sound a thought upon your 
tongue X40 

Against my brother’s life. 

Ang. [Aside] She speaks, and ’tis 

Such sense that my sense breeds with jt. — 
Fare you well. 

Isab. Gentle my lord, turn back. 

Ang. I will bethink me. Come again 
to-morrow. 

Isab. Hark how I'll bribe you ; good, my 
lord, turn back." 

Ang. How, bribe me 7 116 

Isab, Ay, with such gifts that heaven shall 
share with you. 

Lucio. [To Isabella] You had marr’d ail 
else. 
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Scene 2] 

Is<2&- Not with fond sicies of the tested 
gold. 

Or stones, whose rate are either rich or 
poor 

As fancy values them ; but with true 
prayers 151 

That shall be up at heaven and enter 
there 

Ere sun-rise, prayers from preserved souls. 
From fasting maids, whose minds are 
dedicate 

To nothing temporal. 

Ang. Weil ; come to me to-morrow. 

ILucio. [To Isabella] Go to ; 'tis well ; 
away. 150 

Isah. Heaven keep your honour safe! 

Ang. [Aside] Amen ; for I 

Am that way going to temptation 
Where prayers cross. 

Isab. At what hour to-morrow 

Shall I attend your lordship ? 

Ang. At any time Tore noon. 

Isab* Save your honour ! 

[Exeunt all but Angelo. 

Ang. From thee ; even from thy 

virtue ! lOi 

What's this, what's this ? Is this her fault 
or mine ? 

The tempter or the tempted, who sms 
most ? 

Ha! 

Not she ; nor doth she tempt ; but it is I 
That, lying by the violet in the sun, 166 
Do as the carrion does, not as the flowT, 
Corrupt with virtuous season. Can it be 
That modesty may more betray our sense 
Than woman’s lightness ? Having waste 
ground enough, 170 

Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary. 

And pitch our evils there ? O, fie, fie, fie ! 
What dost thou, or what art thou, Angelo ? 
Dost thou desire her foully for those 
things 

That make her good ? O, let her brother 
live ! 175 

Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. What, do 1 
love her. 

That I desire to hear her speak again. 

And feast upon her eyes ? What is’t I 
dream on ? 

O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 180 
With saints dost bait thy hook ! Most 
dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To sin in loving virtue. Never could the 
strumpet. 

With all her double vigour, art and 
nature. 

Once stir my temper ; but this virtuous 
maid 185 

Subdues me quite. Ever till now. 

When men were fond, I smil’d and wond’red 
how. . [Exit. 


Scene III A prison. 

Enter, seveyaily, Duke, disguised as a Friar, 
and PRO\osr 

Duke. Hail to you, Provost I so I think 
you are. 

Prov. I am the Provost. What’s your 
will, good friar ? 

Duke. Bound by my chanty and my 
blest order, 

I come to visit the afflicted spirits 
Here m the prison. Do me the common 
right 5 

To let me see them, and to make me know 
The nature of their crimes, that I may 
minister 

To them accordingly. 

Prov. I would do more than that, if more 
were needful. 

Enter Juliet. 

Look, here comes one ,* a gentlewoman of 
mine, la 

Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth. 
Hath blister'd her report. She is with 
child ; 

And he that got it, sentenc’d — a young 
man 

More fit to do another such offence 
Than die for this. 15 

Duke. When must he die ? 

Prov. As I do think, to-morrow 

[To Juliet] I have provided for you ; stay 
awhile 

And you shall be conducted. 

Duke. Repent you, fair one, of the sin 
you carry ? 

Juliet. 1 do ; and bear the shame most 
patiently. 2) 

Duke. I’ll teach you how you shall 
arraign your conscience. 

And try your penitence, if it be sound 
Or hollowly put on. 

Juliet. I’ll gladly learn. 

Duke. Love you the man that wrong’d 
you ? 

Juliet. Yes, as I love the woman that 
wrong’d him. 23 

Duke. So then, it seems, your most 
offenceful act 
Was mutually committed. 

Juliet. Mutually. 

Duke. Then was your sin of heavier kind 
than his. 

Juliet. I do confess it, and repent it, 
father. 

Duke. ’Tis meet so, daughter ; but lest 
you do repent 30 

As that the sm hath brought you to this 
shame, 

Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, 
not heaven. 

Showing we would not spare heaven as we 
love it, 
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But as we kand in fear — 

JulieL I do repent me as it is an evil, 35 
And take tlie shame with joy. 

Duke. There rest. 

Your partner, as I hear, must die to- 
me 1 row, 

And i am going with instruction to him. 
Grace go vatli you I Benedicite I [Exit. 

JulieL Must die to-morrow I O, in- 
jurious law, 40 

That respites me a life whose very comfort 
Is still a dying honor 1 

Prov. ^Tis pity of him. [ExeunL 

Scene IV, Angelovs house. 

Enter Angelo. 

Ang. When I would pray and think, I 
think and pray 

To several subjects. Heaven hath my 
empty words, 

Whilst my invention, hearing not my 
tongue. 

Anchors on Isabel. Heaven in my mouth. 
As if I did but only chew his name, 5 
And in my heart the strong and swelling 
evU 

Of my conception. The state whereon I 
studied 

Is, hke a good thing being often read. 
Grown sere and tedious ,* yea, my 
gravity. 

Where n — let no man hear me — I take 
pride, 10 

Could I with boot change for an idle plume 
Which the air beats for vain. O place, O 
form. 

How often dost thou with thy case, thy 
habit, ^ 

Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser 
souls 

To thy false seeming I Blood, thou art 
blood. 15 

Let’s write ‘ good angel ’ on the devil’s horn ; 
'Tis not the devil’s crest. 

Enter Servant. 

How now, who’s there ? 

Serv, One Isabel, a sister, desires access 
to you. 

Ang. Teach her the way, [Exit Servant} 
O heavens 1 

Why does my blood thus muster to my 
heart, 20 

Making both it unable for itself 
Ahd dispossessing all my other parts 
Of necessary fitness ? 

So play the foolish throngs with one that 
swoons ; 

Come all to help him, and so stop the air 25 
By which he should revive ; and even so 
The general subject to a well-wish’d king 
Quit their own part, and m obsequious 
fondness 
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Crowd to his presence, where their untaught 
iove 

Must needs appear ofiTence. 

Enter Isabella. 

How now, fair maid ? 30 

Isab, 1 am come to know your pleasure. 

Ang. That you might know it would 
much better please me 
Than to demand what *tis. Your brother 
cannot live. 

Isab. Even so I Heaven keep your 
honour i 

Ang. Yet may he live awhile, and, it may 
be, 33 

As long as you or I ; yet he must die. 

Isab. Under your sentence ? 

Ang. Yea. 

Isab. When ? 1 beseech you ; that in his 
reprieve. 

Longer or shorter, he may be so fitted 40 
That his soul sicken not. 

Ang. Ha 1 Fie, these filthy vices ! It 
were as good 

To pardon him that hath from nature stol’n 
A man already made, as to remit 
Their saucy sweetness that do com heaven’s 
image 45 

In stamps that are forbid ; ’tls all as easy 
Falsely to take away a life true made 
As to put metal in restrained means 
To make a false one. 

Isab. ’Tis set down so in heaven, but not 
in earth. 50 

Ang. Say you so ? Then I shall pose you 
quickly. 

Which had you rather — that the most just 
law 

Now took your brother’s life ; or, to redeem 
him. 

Give up your body to such sweet unclean- 
ness 

As she that he hath stain’d ? 

Isab. Sir, believe this : 55 

I had rather give my body than my soul. 

Ang. I talk not of your soul ; our com- 
peil’ I sins 

Stand more for number than for accompt. 

Isab. How say you ? 

Ang. Nay, I’ll not warrant that ; for I 
can speak 

Against the thing I say. Answer to this : 
I, now the voice of the recorded law, 6 t 
Pronounce a sentence on your brother's 
Kfe; 

Might there not be a charity in sin 
To save this brother’s life ? 

Isab. Please you to do’t. 

I’ll take it as a peril to my soul 65 

It is no sin at all, but charity. 

Ang. Pleas’d you to do't at peril of your 
soul. 

Were equal poise of sin and charity. 

Isab. That I do beg his Mfe, if it be sin, 
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Scene 4] 


Heaven let me bear it ! You granting of my 
suit, 70 

If that be sm. I’ll make it my morn prayer 
To have it added to the faults of mine. 

And nothing of your answer. 

js^ng. Nay, but hear me 

Your^sense pursues not mme ; either you 
are ignorant 

Or seem so, craftily ; and that’s not good 
I sab. I-et me be ignorant, and m nothing 
good 7< 

But graciously to know I am no better. 
Ang- Thus wisdom wishes to appear most 
bright 

When it doth tax itself ; as these black 
masks 

Proclaim an enshielded beauty ten -times 
louder 

Than beauty could, display’d. But maik 
me : 

To be received plain, I’ll speak m< 
gross — 

Your brother is to die. 

Isab. So. , 

Ang. And his offence is ^o, as it appears. 
Accountant to the law upon that pam. 
Isdb, True. 

Ang. Admit no other way to save his life, 
As I subscribe not that, nor any other. 
But, in the loss of question, that you, his 
sister, 90 

Finding yourself desir'd of such a person 
Whose credit with the judge, or own great 
place, 

Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-binding law ; and that there were 
No earthly mean to save him but that either 
You must lay down the treasures of your 
body . 96 

To this supposed, or else to let him suffer — 
What would you do ? 

Isab. As much for my poor brother as 
myself ; 

That is, were I under the terms of death, 
Th’ impression of keen whips I’d wear as 
rubies, 

And strip myself to deaTi as to a bed 
That longing have been sick for, ere I’d 


yield 

My body up to shame. 

Ang. Then must your brother die. 

Isab. And ’twere the cheaper way ; 105 

Better it were a brother died at once 
Than that a sister, by redeeming him. 
Should die for ever. 

Ang. Weie not you, then, as cruel as the 
sentence 

That you have slander'd so ? iio 

Isab. Ignominy in ransom and free 
pardon 

Are of two houses : lawful mercy 
Is nothing km to foul redemption. 

Ang. You seem’d of late to make the law 
a tyrant ; 


And rather prov’d the sliding of your 
brother 115 

A merriment than a vice. 

Isab. O, pardon me, my lord ! It oft falls 
out, 

To have what we wculd have, we speak not 
what we mean : 

I something do excuse the thing I hate 
For his advantage that I dearly love. 120 

Ang. We are all frail. 

Isab. Else let my brother die. 

If not a fedary but only he 
Owe and succeed thy weakness. 

Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 

Isab. Ay, as the glasses where they view 
themselves, 125 

Which are as easy broke as they make 
forms. 

Women, help heaven ! Men their creation 
mar 

In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten 
times frail ; 

For we are soft as our complexions are. 
And credulous to false prints. 

Ang. I think it well ; 130 

And from this testimony of your own 
sex. 

Since I suppose we are made to be no 
stronger 

Than faults may shake our frames, let me 
be bold. 

I do arrest your words. Be that you are, 
That is, a woman ; if you be more, you’re 
none ; 135 

If you be one, as you are well express’d 
By all externail warrants, show it now 
By putting on the destin'd livery. 

Isab. I have no tongue but one ; gentle, 
my lord, 

Let me intreat you speak the former 
language. ^40 

Ang. Plainly conceive, I love you. 

Isab. My brother did love Juliet, 

And you tell me that he Shall die for’t. 

Ang. He shall not, Isabel, if you give me 
love. 

Isab. I know your virtue hath a license 
in’t, ^45 

Which seems a little fouler than it is, 

To pluck on others. 

Ang. Believe me, on mine honour. 

My words express my purpose. 

Isab. Hal little honour to be much 
believ’d. 

And most permcious purpose I Seeming, 

seeming I ’ ^50 

I will proclaim thee, Angelo, look for't. 
Sign me a present pardon for my brother 
Or, with an outstretch’d throat, I’ll tell the 
world aloud 
What man thou art. 

Ang. Who will believe thee, Isabel ? 
, My unsoil’d name, th’ austereness of my 

i Hfe, "55 
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[Act 3 


My vouch against you, and my place i* th' 
state, 

Will so your accusation overwetgh 
That you shall stifle in your own report, 
And smell of calumny. I have begun, 

And now I give my sensual race the rein : 
Fit thy consent to my sharp appetite ; i6i 

Lay by all nicety and prolixious blushes 
That banish what they sue for ; redeem thy 
brother 

By yielding up thy body to my will ; 

Or else he must not only die the death, 165 
But thy unkindness shall his death draw 
out 

To ling’ring sufferance. Answer flae to- 
morrow, 

Or, by the affection that now guides me 
most, 

I"ll prove a tyrant to him. As for you. 
Say what you can : my false o’erweighs 
your true. [Each. 

Isab, To whom should I complain ? Dia 
I tell this, I'/x 

Who would believe me ? O perilous 
mouths 

That bear in them one and the self-same 
tongue 

Either of condemnation or approof. 
Bidding the law make curtsy to their will ; 
Hooking both right and wrong to th* 
appetite, 176 

To follow as it draws ! 1*11 to my brother. 

Though he hath fall’n by piompture of the 
blood. 

Yet hath he in him such a mind of honour 
That, had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them 
up 181 

Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such abhorr'd pollution. 

Then, Isabel, live chaste, and, brother, die : 
More than our brother is our chastity. 185 
1*11 tell him yet of Angelo *s request. 

And fit his mind to death, for his souI*s rest. 

lExU. 

ACT THREE. 

Scene I. The prison. 

Enter Duke, disguised as before, Claudio, 
and Provost. 

Duke, So, then you hope of pardon from 
Lord Angelo ? 

Claud, The miserable have no other 
medicine 
But only hope : 

I have hope to live, and am prepar'd to die. 

Duke. Be absolute for death ; either 
death or life 5 

Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus 
with life. 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep, A breath 
thou art. 


Servile to all the skyey influences. 

That dost this habitation where thou 
keep'st 10 

Hourly affhct. Merely, thou art Death*s 
fool ; 

For him thou labour ’st by thy flight to 
shun 

And yet run'st toward him still. Thou art 
not noble ; 

For all th’ <iccommodations that thou 
bear'st 

Are nurs*d by baseness. Thou ’rt by no 
means valiant ; 15 

For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleeps 
And that thou oft provok*st ; yet grossly 
fear'st 

Thy death, which is no more. Thou art 
not thyself ; 

For thou exists on many a thousand 
grams 20 

That issue out of dust. Happy thou art 
not ; 

For what thou hast not, still thou striv*st 
to get. 

And what thou hast, forget'st. Thou art 
not certain ; 

For thy complexion shifts to strange effects. 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou'rt 
poor ; 35 

For, like an ass whose back with ingots 
bows. 

Thou bear'st thy heavy riches but a 
journey. 

And Death unloads thee. Friend hast tnou 
none ; 

For thine own bowels which do call thee 
sire, 

The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 30 
Do, curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum. 
For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast- nor 
youth nor age, 

But, as it were, an after-dinner's sleep. 
Dreaming on both ; for all thy blessed 
youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 35 
Of palsied eld ; and when thou art old and 
rich. 

Thou hast neither heat, affection, Hmb, nor 
beauty. 

To make thy riches pleasant. What's yet 
in this 

That bears the name of life ? Yet in this life 
Lie hid moe thousand deaths ; yet death 
we fear, 4^0 

That makes these odds all even. 

Claud. I humbly thank you. 

To sue to live, I find I seek to die ; 

And, seeking death, find life. Let it come 
on. 

Jsab, £ With in] What, ho! Peace here; 
grace and good company ! 

Prov, Who's there ? Come in ; the wish 
deserves a welcome. 45 
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Vuke. Bear sir, ere long 111 visit you 
again. 

ClcLud. Most holy sir, I thank you. 

Bnter Isabella. 

IsiJh. My business is a word or two with 
Claudio. 

Ptm. And very welcome. Look, signior^ 
here’s your sister. 50 

Duke. Provost, a word with you. 

Prov. As many as you please. 

Duke. Bring me to hear them speak, 
where I may be conceal’d. 

lExeunt Duke and Provost. 
Claud. Now, sister, what’s the comfort ? 
Jsab. Why, 56 

As ali comforts are ; most good, most 
good, indeed. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven. 
Intends you for his swift ambassador. 
Where you shall be an everlasting leiger. 60 
Therefore, your best appointment make 
with speed ; 1 

To-morro^ you set on. 

Claud. Is there no remedy ? 

Isdb. None, but such remedy as, to save 
a head. 

To cleave a heart in twain. 

Claud. But is there any ? 

Isab. Yes, brother, you may live ; 65 

There is a devilish mercy in the judge. 

If you’ll implore it, that will free your 
life. 

But fetter you tiU death. 

Claud. Perpetual durance ? 

Isob. Ay, just; perpetual durance, a 
restraint, eq 

Though all the world’s vastidity you had, 
’o.a determin’d scope. 

Claud. But in what nature ? 

Isufe. In such a one as, you consenting 
to't. 

Would bark your honour from that trunk 
you bear. 

And leave you naked. 

Claud. Let me know the point. 

Isab. O, I do fear thee, .Claudio ? and I 
quake, ^5 

Lest thou a feverous life shouldst entertain, 
And six or seven winters more respect 
Than a perpetual honour. Dar’st thou die ? 
The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
.And the poor beetle that we tread upon 80 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Claud. Why give you me tms sname ? 
Think you I can a resolution fetch 
From flow’ry tenderness ? If I must die, 

I will encounter darkness as a bride 85 
And hug it in mine arms. 

Isab. There spake my brother; there 
my father’s grave 

Bid utter forth a voice. Yes, thou must die: 
Thou art too noble to conserve a life 
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In base appUaaces. This outward-sainted 

deputy, go 

Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth 1 * th’ head, and follies doth 
enew 

As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil ; 

His filth within being cast, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell. 

Claud. The precise Angelo I 

Jsab. O, ’tis the cunning livery of hell 96 
The damned’st body to invest and cover 
In pr.c sa guards 1 Dost thou think, 
Claudio, 

If I would yield him my virginity 
Thou mightst be freed ? 

Claud. O heavens I it cannot be. 

Isab. Yes, he would give’t thee, from this 
rank offence, lor 

So to offend him still. This night's the time 
That I should do what I abhor to name. 

Or else thou diest to-morrow, 

Claud. Thou shalt not do’t. 

Isab. O, were it but my life I 105 

I’d throw it down for your dehverance 
As frankly as a pm. 

Claud. Thanks, dear Isabe~. 

Isab. Be ready, Claudio, for your death 
to-morrow. 

Claud. Yes. Has he affections in him 
That thus can make him bite the law by fh’ 
nose X XQ 

When he would force it ? Sure it is no sin ,* 
Or of the deadly seven it is the least. 

Isab. Which is the least ? 

Claud. If it were damnable, he being so 
wise. 

Why would he for the momentary trick 115 
Be perdurably fin'd ? — O Isabel I 
Isab, What says my brother ? 

Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isab. And shamed life a hateful. 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know 
not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 120 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fieiy floods or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 125 
And blown with restless violence round 
about 

The pendent world ; or to be worse than 
worst 

Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling — 'tis too horrible. rag 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment. 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Isaib. Alas, alas 1 

Claud. Sweet sister, let me live. 

What sin you do to save a brother’s life. 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far 136 
That it becomes a virtue. 
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isdb, O you beast 1 

O faithless coward ! O dishonest wretch ! 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice ? 
Is^t not a kind of incest to take life 140 
From thine own ^ister*s shame? What 
should I think ? 

Heaven shield my mother play’d my father 
fair ! 

For such a warped slip of wilderness 
Ne’er issu’d from his blood. Take my 
defiance ; 144 

Die ; pensh. Might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should 
proceed. 

I’U pray a thousand prayers for thy death. 
No word to save thee. 

Claud* Nay, hear me, Isabel. 

Isab, O fie, fie, fie ! 

Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade. 150 
Mercv to thee would prove itself a bawd ; 
’Tis best that thou diest quickly. 

Claud* O, hear me, Isabella. 

Re-enter Duke. 

Duke. Vouchsafe a word, young sister, 
but one word. 

Jsab. What is your will ? 154 

Duke. Might you dispense with your 
leisure, 1 would by and by have so ne 
speech with you ; the satisfaction I would 
require is likewise your own benefit. 157 
isu&. I have no superfluous leisure ; my 
stay must be stolen out of other affairs ; 
but I will attend you awhile. [Walks apart 
Duke. Son, I have overheard what hath 
pass'd between you and your sister. Angelo 
had never the purpose to corrupt her ; only 
he hath made an assay of her virtue to 
practise his judgment with the disposition 
of natures. She, having the truth of honour 
in her, hath made him that gracious denial 
which he is most glad to receive. I am 
confessor to Angelo, and I know th»s to 
true ; therefore prepare yourself to death. 
Do not satisfy your resolution with hopes 
that are fallible ; to-merrow you must die ; 
go to your knees and make ready. 169 
Claud, Let me ask my sister pardon. I 
am so out of love with life that 1 w 11 sue 
to be rid of it. 

Duke. Hold you there. Farewell. [Exit 
Claudio] Provost, a word with you. 

Re-entei Provost, 

Pro. What’s your will, father ? 174 

Dtcke. That, now you are come, you will 
be gone. Leave me a while with the maid ; 
my mind promises with my habit no loss 
shall touch her by my company. 177 

Prov. In good time. fExrf Provost. 

Duke. The hand that hath made you fair 
hath made you good ; the goodness that is 
cheap in beauty makes beauty brief in good- 
ness ; but grace, bemg the soul of your 
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complexion, shall keep the body of it ever 
fair. The assault that Angelo hath made to 
you, foitune hath convey’d to my under- 
standing: and, but that frailty hath ex- 
amples tor his falling, I should wonder at 
Angelo. How wiH you do to content this 
substitute, and to save your brother ? 186 
Isab. I am now going to resolve him ; I 
had rather my brother die by tlie law than 
my son should be imlawfully born. But, O, 
how much is the good Duke deceiv’d in 
Angelo I If ever he return, and I can speak 
to him, I will open my lips in vain, or 
discover his government. 191 

Duke. That shall not be much amiss ; 
yet, as the matter now stands, he will avoid 
your accusation : he made trial of you only. 
Therefore fasten your ear on my advisings ; 
to the love I have in doing good a remedy 
presents itself. I do make myself believe 
that you may most uprighteously do a poor 
wronged lady a merited benefit ; redeem 
your brother from the angry law ; do no 
stain to your own gracious person ; and 
much please the absent Duke, if perad- 
venture he shall ever return to have hearing 
of this business. 200 

Isab. Let me hear you speak farther ; I 
have spirit to do anything that appears not 
foul in the truth of my spirit. 

Duke. Virtue is bold, and goodness never 
fearful. Have you not heard speak of 
Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the great 
soldier who miscarried at sea ? 205 

Isab. I have heard of the lady, and good 
words went with her name. 

Duke. She should this Angelo have 
married ; was affianced to her by oath, and 
the nuptial appointed : between which 
time of the contract and limit of the 
solemnity her brother Frederick was 
wreck’d at sea, having m that perished 
vessel the dowry of his sister. But mark 
how heavily this befell to the poor gentle- 
woman : there sl>e lost a noble and re- 
nowned brother, in his love toward her ever 
most kind and natural ; with him the 
portion and smew of her fortune, her 
marriage-dowry ; with both, he^combinate 
husband, this well-seeming Angelo. 217 
Isab. Can this be so ? Did Angelo so 
leave her ? 

Duke. Left her in her tears, and dried not 
one of them with his corrufoTt ; swallowed 
his vows whole, pretending in her dis- 
coveries of dishonour ; in few, bestow'd her 
on her own lamentation, which she yet 
wears for his sake ; and he, a marble to lier 
tears, is washed with them, but relents not. 

Isab. What a merit were it in death to 
take this poor maid from the world 1 What 
corruption in this life that it will let this 
man U%^el But how out of this can she 
avail ? 
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Duke. It is a rupture that you may easily 
heal ; and the cure of it not only saves your 
brother, but keeps you from dishonour m 
doing It. 

Isab, Show me how, good father. 230 

Duke. This forenamed maid hath yet in 
her the continuance of her first affection ; 
his unjust unkindness, that in all reason 
should have quenched her love, hath, like an 
impediment in the current, made it more 
violent and unruly. Go you to Angelo ; 
answer his requiring with a plausible obedi- 
ence ; agree with his demands to the point ; 
only refer yourself to this advantage : first, 
that your stay with him may not be long ; 
that the time may have all shadow and 
silence in it ; and the place answer to con- 
venience. This being granted in course — 
and now follows all: we shall advise this 
wronged maid to stead up your appoint- 
ment, go in your place. If the encounter 
acknowledge itself hereafter, it may compel 
him to her recompense ; and here, by this, 
is your brother saved, your honour un- 
tainted, the poor Mariana advantaged, and 
the corrupt deputy scaled. The maid will 1 
frame and make fit for his attempt. If you 
think well to carry this as you may, the 
doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit 
from reproof. What think you of it ? 249 

I sab. The image of it gives me content 
already ; and I trust it will grow to a most 
prosperous perfection. 251 

Duke. It lies much in your holding up. 
Haste you speedily to Angelo ; if for this 
night he entreat ycu to his bed, give him 
promise of satisfaction. I will presently to 
Saint Luke’s ; there, at the moated grange, 
resides this dejected Mariana. At that place 
call upon me j and dispatch with Angelo, 
that it may be quickly, 257 

Isab. I thank you for this comfort. Fare 
you well, good father. [Exeunt severally. 

Scene II. The street before the prison. 

Enter, on one side, Duke disguised as before ; 
on the other. Elbow, and OiaScers 
with POMPEY. 

Elb. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but 
that you will needs buy and sell men and 
women like beasts, we shall have all the 
world drink brown and white bastard. 

Duke. O heavens I what stuff is here ? 4. 

Pom. 'Twas never merry world since, of 
two usuries, the merriest was put down, and 
the worser allow’d by order of law a furr’d 
gown to keep him warm ; and furr’d with 
fox on lamb-skins too, to signify that craft, 
being richer thc^n mnocency, stands for the 
facing. 9 

Elb. Come your way, sir. Bless you, good 
father friar. 

Duke. And you, good brother father. 
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What offence hath this man made you, sir ? 

Elb. Marry, sir, he hath offended the law; 
and, sir, we take him to be a thief too, sir, 
for we have found upon him, sir, a strange 
picklock, which we have sent to the 
deputy. 15 

Duke. Fie, sirrah, a bawd, a wicked 
bawd ! 

The evil that thou causes t to be done. 
That IS thy means to live. Do thou but 
think 

What ’tis to cram a maw or clothe a back 
From such a filthy vice ; say to thyself 20 
‘ From their abominable and beastly touches 
I drink, I eat, array myself, and hve 
Canst thou believe thy living is a hfe. 

So stinkmgly depending ? Go mend, go 
mend. 2 1 

Pom. Indeed, it does stink in some sort, 
sir ; but yet, sir, I would prove — 

Duke. Nay, if the devil have given thee 
proofs for sin, 

Thou wilt prove his. Take him to prison, 
officer ; 

C^’^rection and mstruction must both work 
Ete this rude beast will profit. 30 

Elb. He must before the deputy, sir ; he 
has given him warning. The deputy cannot 
abide a whoremaster ; if he be a whore- 
monger, and comes befpie him, he were as 
good go a mile on his errand. 

Duke. That we were all, as some would 
seem to be, 35 

From our faults, as his faults from seem- 
ing, free. 

Elb. His neck will come to your waist — a 
cord, sir. 

Enter LuciO. 

Pom. I spy comfort ; I cry bail. Here’s 
a gentleman, and. a friend of mine. 39 
Lucio. How now, noble Pompey I What, 
at the wheels of Caesar ? Art thou led in 
triumph ? What, is there none of Pyg- 
malion’s images, newly made woman, to be 
had now for putting the hand in the pocket 
and extracting it clutch’d ? What reply, 
ha ? What say*st thou to this tune, matter, 
and method ? Is’t not drown’d i* th* last 
rain, ha ? What "say ’st thou, trot ? Is the 
world as it was, man ? Which is the way ? 
Is it sad, and few words ? or how ? The 
trick of it ? 48 

Duke. Still thus, and thus ; still worse ! 
Lucio. How doth my dear morsel, thy 
mistress ? Procures she still, ha ? 51 

Pom. Troth, sir, she hath eaten up all her 
beef, and she is herself in the tub. 

Lucio. Why, 'tis good ; it is the right of 
it ; it must be so ; ever your fresh whore 
and your powder’d bawd — an unshumi’a 
consequence ; it must be so. Art going to 
prison Pompey ? 57 

Poifi. Yes, faith, sir. 
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Lucio. Why, *tis not amiss, Pompey. 
Farewell ? go, say I sent thee thither. For 
debt, Pompey—or Jiow ? 6 o 

Elb, For being a bawd, for being a bawd. 
Lucm* Well, then, imprison him. If im- 
prisonment be the due of a bawd, why, *tis 
Ms right. Bawd is he doubtless, and of 
antiquity, too ; bawd-bom. Farewell, good 
Pompey. Commend me to the prison, 
Pompey . You will turn good husband now, 
Pompey ; you will keep the house. 66 
Pom. I hope, six, your good worship will 
be my bail. 

Lucio* 3^0, indeed, will I not, Pompey ; 
it is not the wear. I will pray, Pompey, to 
increase your bondage. If you take it not 
patiently, why, your mettle is the more. 
Adieu, trusty Pompey. Bless you, friar. 
Duke. And you. ^ 72 

Lucio. Does Bridget paint still,. Pompey, 
ha? 

Eib. Come your ways, sir ; como. 

Pom. You, will not bail me then, sk ? .75 
Lucio. Then, Pompey, nor now. What 
news abroad, friar ? what news ? 

Bib. Come your ways, sir ; ^come. 

Lucio. Go to kennel, Pompey, go, 

[Exeunt Elbow, Pompey and Officers. 
What news; friar, of the Duke ? so 

Duke. I know nonfe. Can you tell me of 
any ? ^ "* 

Lucio.. Some say he is_ widh the Emperor 
of Russia other some, iie is in Rome ; but 
where is he, think you ? 

Duke. I know not where ; but whereso- 
ever, I wish him well. 85 

Lucio. It was a mad fantastical trick of 
him to steal from the state and usurp the 
beggary he was never bom to. Ford Angelo 
diikes it well in his absence ; he puts trans- 
gression to’t. 

Duke. He does well in’t. 9° 

Lucio, A little more lenity to lechery 
would do no harm in him. Something too 
crabbed that way, friar. 

Duke. It is too ereneral a vice, and severity 
must cure it. 93 

Lucio. Yes, in good sooth, the vice is of a 
great kindred ; it is well allied ; but it .s 
impossible to extirp it quite, friar, tiU eat- 
ing and drinking be put down. They say 
this Angdo was not made by man and 
woman after this downright way of creation. 
Is it true, think you ? 

Duke. How should he be made* then ? 99 
Lucio. Some report a jsea-maid spawn'd 
him ; some, that he was bq^ot between two 
stock-fishes. But it is certain that when he 
makes water his urine is congeal'd ice; 
that I know to be true. And he is a motion 
generaHve ; that's infallible. J04 

' Duke* You are pleasant, sir, and speak 
'apace. 

Lucio. Why, what a ruthless thing is this 
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in him, for the rebellion of a codpiece to 
take away the life of a man I Would the 
Duke that is absent have done this ? Ere 
he would have bang'd a man for the getting 
a hundred bastards, he would have paid for 
the nursing a thousand. Hei had some feel- 
ing of the sport ; he knew the service, and 
that instructedT him to mercy. 112 

Duke. I never heard the absent Duke 
much detected for women ; he was not 
inclin'd that way. , 

X Lucio. O, sk, you are deceiv'd. 115 

Duke. *Tis not possible. ^ 

Lucio. Who— not the Duke ? Yes, your 
beggar of fifty ; and his use was to put a 
ducat in her clack-dish. The Duke had 
crotchets in him. He would be drunk too ; 
that let me inform you. 120 

Duke. Yoii do him wrong, surely. 

Luciq. Sir, I was an inward of his. A shy 
fellow was the DUke ; and I believe I know 
the cause of his withdrawing. 

Duke. What, I prithee, might be the 
cause ?' ^ ,x25 

Lucio. No, pardon i 'tis a secret must be 
lock'd within the teeth and the lips ; but 
this I can let you understand : the greater 
file of the subject held the Duke to be wise. 

Duke. Wise? Why. no question but he 
was. 

Lucio. A very superficial, ignorant, un- 
weigbing fellow. X30 

Duke. Either this, is envy in you, ^ folly, or 
mistaking ; the very -stream of his life, and 
the business he hath helmed, must, upon a 
warranted need, give him a better pro- 
clamation* I^t him be but testimonied in 
his own brin^ngs-forth, and he shall appear 
to the envious a scholar,, a statesman, and 
a soldier. Therefore you speak unskilfiiUy ; 
or, if your knowledge be more, it is much 
dark'ned in your malice. 138 

Lucio. Sir, I know him, and I love hiiq 
Duke. Love talks witti better knowledge, 
and knowledge with dearer love. 141 

Lucio. Come, sir, I know what I know- 
D‘ike. 1 can hardly believe that, since you 
know not what you speak. But, if ever the 
Duke return, as our prayers are he may, let 
me desire you to maPke your answer before 
him. If it be honest you have spoke, you 
have courage to maintain it ; I am bound 
to call upon you; and I pray you your 
name ? 

^ Lucio. Sk, my name is Ludo, weU known 
to the Duke. .150 

Duke. He shall know you better, sir, if I 
may live to report you, 

Lucio. J fear you not. 

Duke. Of yqu hope the Duke will retnm 
no more ; or you imagine me too unhurtful 
an opposite. But, indeed, 1 can do you 
little harm : you'll forswear this £^in. 156 
Lucio. I'U be bang'd fitst. Thou art 
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deceived in me, friar. But no more of this. 
Canst thou tell if Claudio die to-morrow or 
no ? 

Duke, Why should he die, sir ? i 6 o 

Lucio, Why ? For fillmg a bottle with a 
tun-dish. I would the Duke we talk of were 
returned again. This ungenitur^d agent will 
unpeople the province with contmency ; 
sparrows must not build in his house-eaves 
because they are lecherous. The Duke yet 
would have dark deeds darkly answered ; 
he would never bring them to light. Would 
he were return’d! Marry, this Claudio Is 
condemned for untrussing. Farewell, good 
friar ; I prithee pray for me. The Duke, 
I say to thee again, would eat mutton on 
Fridays. He’s not past it yet ; and, I say 
to thee, he would mouth with a beggar 
though she smelt brown bread and garlic. 
Say that I said so. Farewell. [Exii. 

Duke, No might nor greatness in mortal- 
ity 

Can censure scape ; back-wounding ca- 
lumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. What king so 
strong 175 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous 
tongue ? 

But who comes here ? ' 177 

Enter Escalus, Provost, and Officers 
with Mistress Overdone. 

EscaL Go, away with her to prison. 

Mrs, Ov. Good my lord, be good to me ; 
your honour is accounted a mercif”! man ; 
good my lord. iRo 

EscaU Double and -treble admonition, and 
still forfeit in the same kind ! This would 
make mercy swear and play the t^^rant. 

Prov, A bawd of eleven years’ continu- 
ance, may it please your honour. 185 
Mrs. Ov. My lord, this is one Lucio’s 
information against me. Mistress Kate 
Keepdown was with child by him in the 
Puke’s time ; he promis’d her marriage. 
His child is a year and a quarter old come 
Philip and Jacob ; I have kept it myself ; 
and see how he goes about to abuse me. 191 
EscaU That fellow is a fellow of much 
license. Let him be call’d before us. Away 
with her to prison. Go to ; no more words. 
{Exeunt Officers with Mistress Overdone] 
Provost, my brother Angelo will not be 
alter’d : Claudio must die to-morrow. Let 
him be furnish’d with divines, and have all 
charitable preparation. If my brother 
wrought by my pity, it should not be so 
with him. 198 

Prov, So please you, this friar hath been 
with him, and advis’d him for th’ entertain- 
ment of death. 200 

EscoZ* Good even, good father. 

Duke, Bliss and goodness on you I 
EscaU Of whence are you ? 
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Duke. Not of this country, though ^ 

chance is now 

To use it for my time. I am a brother 205 
Of gracious order, late come from the See 
In special business from his Holiness. 

EscaU What news abroad i’ th* world ? 
Duke, None, but that there is so great a 
fever on goodness that the dissolution of 
it must cure it. Novelty is only in request ; 
and, as it is, as dangerous to be aged m any 
kind of course as it is virtuous to be con- 
stant in any undertaking. There is scarce 
truth enough alive to make societies secure; 
but security enough .0 make fellowships 
accurst. Much upon this riddle runs the 
wisdom of the world. This news is old 
enough, yet it is every day’s news. I pray 
you, sir, of what disposition was the Duke ? 

Escal. One that, above all other strifes, 
contended especially to know himself. 219 
Duke. What pleasure was he given to ? 
Escal. Rather rejoicing to see another 
merry than merry at anything which pro- 
fess’d to make him rejoice ; a gentleman 
of all temperance. But leave we him to his 
events, with a prayer they may prove 
prosperous ; and let me desire to know 
how you find Claudio prepar’d. I am made 
to understand that you have lent him 
visitation. 226 

Duke. He professes to have received no 
sinister measure from his judge, but most 
willingly humbles himself to the determina- 
tion of justice. Yet had he framed to him- 
self, by the instruction of his frailty, many 
deceiving promises of life ; which I, by my 
good leisure, have discredited to him, and 
now IS he resolv’d to die. 232 

EscaU You have paid the heavens your 
function, and the prisoner the very debt of 
your calling. I have labour’d for the poor 
gentleman to the extremest shore of my 
modesty ; but my brother justice have I 
found so severe that he hath forc’d me to 
tell him he is indeed Justice, 237 

Duke. If his own life answer the strait- 
ness of his proceeding, it shall become him 
well ; wherein if he chance to fail, he hath 
sentenc’d himself. 340 

Escal. I am gomg to visit the prisoner. 
Fare you well. 

Duke. Peace be with you ! 

[Exeunt Escalus and Provost. 
He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe ; 

Pattern in himself to know, S45 

Grace to stand, and virtue go ; 

More nor less to others paying 
Than by self-offences w^eighmg. 

Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of Ms own liking I 350 

Twice treble shame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice and let his grow I 
O, what may man within him hide. 
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Thoughi angel on the outward side I 
How may likeness, made in crimes, uss 
Make a practice on the times. 

To draw with idle spiders* strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things ! 
Craft against vice I must apply. 

With Angelo to-night shall He 260 

His old betrothed but despised ; 

So disguise shall, by th* disguised. 

Pay with falsehood false exacting, 

And perform an old contracting. {Exit. 


ACT FOUR 

Scene I. The moated grange ai Saint Luke*s. 
Enter Mariana ; and Boy singing. 

Song 

Take, O, take those Hps away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the morn ; 

But my kisses bring again, bring again ; 5 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, seal’d in 
vain. 

Enter DuiCE, disguised as before, 

Mari, Break off thy song, and haste thee 
quick away ; 

Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice 
Hath often still'd my brawling discontent. 

{Exit Boy, 

I cry you mercy, sir, and well could wish 
You had not found me here so musical, n 
Let me excuse me, and beUeve me so. 

My mirth it much displeas’d, but pleas’d 
my woe. 

Dukei *Tls good ; though music oft hath 
su^ a charm 

To make bad good and good provoke to 
harm. 15 

I pray you teU me hath anybody inquir’d 
for me here to-day. Much upon this time 
have I promis’d here to meet. 

Mari. You have not been inquij d after ; 
I have sat here all day," 19 

Enter Isabella. 

Duke, I do constantly beHeve you. The 
time is come even now, I shall crave your 
forbearance a little. May be I will call 
upon you anon, for some advantage to 
yourself. 

Mari, I am always bound to you. [Exif. 
Duke. Very well met, and well come. 24 
What is the news from this good deputy ? 
I sab. He hath a garden circummut’d 
with brick. 

Whose western side is with a vineyard 
back’d ; 

And to that vineyard is a planched gate 
That makes his opening with this bigger 
key ; 
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This other doth command a little door 30 
Which from the vineyard to the garden 
leads. 

There have I made my promise 
Upon the heavy middle of the night 
To call upon him. 

Duke, But shall you on your knowledge 
find this way ? 35 

I sab, I have ta’en a due and wary note 
upon’t ; 

With whispering and most guilty diligence. 
In action all of precept, he did show me 
The way twice o'er. 

Duke, Are there no other tokens 

Between you ’greed concerning her observ- 
ance ? 40 

Isab. No, none, but only a repair i’ th’ 
dark ; 

And that I have possess’d him my most stay 
Can be but brief ; for I have made him 
know 

I have a servant comes with me along, 44 
That stays upon me ; whose persuasion is 
I come about my brother. 

Duke. 'Tis well borne up. 

I have not yet made known to Mariana 
A word of this. What ho, within I come 
forth. 

Re-enter Mariana. 

I pray you be acquainted with this maid ; 
She comes to do you good. 

Isab, I do desire the like. 

Duke, Do you persuade yourself that I 
respect you ? 51 

Mari. Good friar, I know you do, and 
have found it. 

Duke, Take, then, this your companion 
by the hand, 

Who hath a story ready for your ear. 54 
I shall attend your leisure; but make haste; 
The vaporous night approaches, 

Mari. Will’t please you walk aside ? 

[Exeunt Mariana and Isabella, 
Duke. O place and greatness 1 MiUions 
of false eyes 

Are stuck, upon thee. Volumes of report 
Run with these false, and most contrarious 
quest 60 

Upon thy doings. Thousand escapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream. 
And rack thee in their fancies. 

Re-enter Mariana and Isabella. 

Welcome, how agreed ? 
Isab, She’ll take the enterprise upon her, 
^cither. 

If you advise it. 

Duke, It is not my consent, 63 

But my entreaty too. 

Isab, . Little have you to say. 

When you depart from him, buLisoft and 
low, 

’ Remember now my brother ’• 
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Scene 1] 


Mart Fear me not. 

Duke, Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not 
at all. 

He is your husband on a pre-contract, j 
To bring you thus together *tis no sin, 

Sith that the justice of your title to him 
i>oth flourish the deceit. Come, let us go , 
Our corn*s to reap, for yet our tithe*s to sow. 

{Exeunt 

Scene II. The prison. 

Enter Provost and Pompey. 

Prov, Come hither, sirrah. Can you cut 
off a man’s head ? 

Pom^ If the man be a bachelor, sir, I can ; 
but if he be a married man, he’s his wife’s 
h^ad, and 1 can never cut off a woman’s 
head. 4 

Prov, Come, sir, leave me your snatches 
and yield me a direct answer. To-morrow 
morning are to die Claudio and Barnardine. 
Here is in our prison a common executioner, 
who in his office lacks a helper ; if you will 
take it on you to assist him, it shall redeem 
you from your gyves ; If not, you shall have 
your full time of imprisonment, and your 
deliverance with an unpitied whipping, for 
you have been a notorious bawd. 12 

Pom. Sir, I have been an unlawful bawd 
time out of mind ; but yet I will be content 
to be a lawful hangman. I would be glad 
to receive some instruction from my fellow 
partner. 

Prov. What ho, Abhorson ! Where’s 
Abhorson there ? 

Enter Abhorson. 

' Abhor, Do you call, sir ? 

Prov, Sirrah, here’s a fellow will help you 
to-morrow in your execution. If you think 
it meet, compound with him by the year, 
and let him abide here with you ; if not, 
use him for the present, and dismiss him. 
He cannot plead his estimation with you ; 
he hath been a bawd. 

Abhor, A bawd, sir ? Fie upon him ! He 
will discredit our mystery. 25 

Prov, Go to, sir ; you weigh equally ; a 
feather will turn the scale. {Exit. 

Pom. Pray, sir, by your good favour — 
for surely, sir, a good favour you have but 
that you have a hanging look — do you call, 
sir, your occupation a mystery ? 30 

Abhor, Ay, sir ; a mystery. 

Pom. Painting, sir, I have heard say, is a 
mystery ; and your whores, sir, being 
members of my occupation, using painting, 
do prove -my occupation a mystery; but 
what mystery there should be in hanging, 
if I should be bang’d, I cannot imagine. 36 
1 AbJwr, Sir, it is a mystery. 

Pom* Proof ? 

Abhor, Every true man's apparel fits 
your thief ; if it be too little for your thief. 


your true man thinks it big enough ; if it 
be too big for your thief, your thief thinks 
it httle enough ; so every true man’s 
apparel fits your thief. 4s 

Re-enter Provost. 

Prov. Are you agreed ? 

Pom. Sir, I will serve him ; for I do find 
your hangman is a more penitent trade than 
your bawd ; he doth oftener ask forgive- 
ness. . 46 

Prov, You, sirrah, provide your block and 
your axe to-morrow four o’clock. 

Abhor. Come on, bawd ; I will instruct 
thee in my trade ; follow. 50 

Pom, I do desire to learn, sir ; and I hope, 
if you have occasion to use me for your own 
turn, you shall find me yare ; for truly, sir, 
for your kindness I owe you a good turn. 54 
Prov, Call hither Barnardine and Claudio. 

[Exeunt Abhorson and Pompey, 
Th' one has my pity ; not a jot the other, 
Being a murderer, though he were my 
brother. 57 

Enter Claudio. 

Look, here’s the warrant, Claudio, for thy 
death ; 

'Tis now dead midnight, and by eight to- 
morrow 

Thou must be made immortal. Where’s 
Barnardine ? 60 

Claud, As fast lock'd up in sleep as 
guiltless labour 

When it lies starkly m the traveller’s bones. 
He will not wake. 

Prov. Who can do good on him ? 

Well, go, prepare yourself. [Knocking 
within} But hark, what noise ? 64 

Heaven give your spirits comfort I 

[Exit Claudio. 
[Knocking continues] By and by. 

I hope it is some pardon or reprieve 
For the most gentle Claudio. 

Enter Duke, disguised as before. 
Welcome, father. 

Duke. The best and wholesom’st spirits 
of the mght 

Envelop you, good Provost! Who call’d 
here of late ? 

Prov. None, since the curfew rung. 70 
Duke, Not Isabel ? 

Prov, No. 

Duke. They will then, ere’t be long. 

Prov. What comfort is for Claudio ? 
Duke. There's some in hope* 

Prov. It is a bitter deputy. 74 

Duke, Not so, not so ; his life is paiallel’d 
Even with the stroke and line of his great 
justice; 

He doth with holy abstinence subdue 
That in himself which he spurs on his pow'r 
To qualify in others. Were he meal’d with 
that 
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Wiiidi he corrects, then were he tyran- 
nous ; Bo 

But this being so, he’s just* [Knocking 
wUhin] Now are they come. 

[Exit Provost, 

This is a gentle provost ; seldom when 
The steeled gaoler is the friend of men. 

[Knocking within. 
How now, what noise ! That spirit’s 
possess’d with haste 

That wounds th* unsisting postern with 
these strokes. 85 

Rc-enier Provosx. 

Prop. There he must stay until the ofBcer 
Atise to let him in ; he is call’d up. 

Duke. Have you no countermand for 
Claudio yet 

But he must die to-morrow ? 

Prop. None, sir, none, 

Duke. As near the dawning, Provost, as 
it is, 90 

You shall hear more ere morning. 

Prop. Happily 

You something know ; yet 1 believe there 
comes 

No countermand ; no such example have 
we. 

Besides, upon the very siege of justice. 
Lord Angelo hath to the public ear 95 

Profess’d the contrary. 

Enter a Messenger. 

This is his lordship’s man, 
Duke. And here comes Claudio’s pardon. 
Mess. My lord hath sent you this note ; 
and by me this further charge, that you 
swerve not from the smallest article of it, 
neither in time, matter, or other circum- 
stance. Good morrow ; for as I take it, it 
is almost day. 10 1 

Prop. 1 shall obey him. [Exit Messenger. 
Duke. [Aside] This is his pardon, 

purchas’d by such sin 
For which the pardoner himself is in ; 
Hence hath offence his quick celerity, 105 
When it is home in high authonty. 

When vice makes mercy, mercy’s so ex- 
tended 

That for the fault’s love is th’ offender 
friended. 

Now, sir, what news ? 109 

Prop. I told you : Lord Angelo, belike 
thinking me remiss in mine ofBce, awaken^ 
me witti this unwonted putting-on; me- 
thinks strangely, for he hath not us'd it 
before. 

Duke. Pray you, let’s hear. 113 

Prop. [Reads] ‘ Whatsoever you may hear 
to the contrary, let Claudio be executed by 
four of the clocks, and, in the afternoon, 
Bamardine. For my better satisfaction, let 
me have Claudio’s head sent me by five. 
Let this be duly performed, with a thought 
104 
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that more depends on it than we must yet 
deliver. Thus fail not to do your office; as 
you will answer it at your peril.’ 

What say you to this; sir ? 120 

Duke. What is that Bamardine who is to 
be executed in th’ afternoon ? 

Prop. A Bohemian bom ; but here nurs’d 
up and bred. One that is a prisoner nine 
years old. , «4 

Duke. How came it that the absent Duke 
had not either deliver’d him to his liberty 
or executed him ? I have hfeard it was-ever 
his manner to do so. 127 

Prop. His friends still wrought reprieves 
for him 5 and, indeed, his fact, till now in 
the government of Lord Angelica came not 
to an undoubtful proof, xso 

Duke. Xt is now apparent ? 

Prop, Most manifest, and not denied by 
himself. 

Duke. Hath he borne himself penitently 
in pnson ? How seems he to be touch’d ? 

Prop. A man that apprehends death no 
more dreadfully but as a dmnken sleep ; 
careless, reckless, and fearless, of what’s 
past, present, or to come ; insensible of 
mortality and desperately mortal. 138 

Duke. He wants advice. 

Prop. He will hear none. He hath ever- 
more had the liberty of the prison ; give 
him leave to escape hence, he would not ; 
drunk many times a day, if not many days 
entirely drunk. We have very oft awak’d 
him, as if to carry him to execution, and 
show’d him a seeming warrant for it ; it 
hath not moved him at all. 145 

Duke. More of him anon. There is written 
in yonr brow, Provost, honesty and con- 
stancy. If I read it not truly, my ancient 
skill beguiles me ; but in the boldness of my 
cunning I will lay myself in hazard. Claudio, 
whom here you have warrant to execute, is 
no greater forfeit to the law than Angelo 
who hath sentenc’d him. To make you 
understand this in a manifested effect, I 
crave but four days’ respite ; for the which 
you are to do me both a present and a 
dangerous courtesy. 

ProPf Pray, sir, in what ? 155 

Duke, In the delaying death. 

Prop. Alack ! How may I do, it, having 
the hour limited, and an express command, 
under penalty, to deliver his head in the 
view of Angelo ? I may make my case as 
Claudio’s, to cross this m the smallest, 160 
Duke. By the vow of mine order, I 
warrant you, if my instructions may be- 
your guide. Let this Bamardine be this 
morning executed, and his head borne to 
Angelo. , 

Prop, Angelo hath seen them both, and 
win discover the favour. 1&5 

Duke. O, death’s a great disguiser ; and . 
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you may add to it. Shave the head and tie 
the beard ; and say it was the desire of the 
penitent to be so bar’d before his death. 
You know the course is common. If any- 
thing fall to you upon this more than 
thanks and good fortune, by the saint whom 
I profess, I will plead against it with my life. 

Pros?. Pardon me, good father ; it is 
against my oath. 

Vuke, Were you sworn to the Duke, or to 
the deputy ? 

Prov. To him and to his substitutes. 

Duke* You will think you have made no 
offence if the Duke avouch the justice of 
your dealing ? 176 

Pros?.. But what likelihood Js in that ? 

Duke, Not a resemblance, but a certainty. 
Yet since I see you fearful, that neither my 
coat, integrity, nor persuasion, can with 
ease attempt you, I will go further than I 
meant, to pluck all fears out of you. Look 
you, sir, here is the hand and seal of the 
Duke. • You know the character, I doubt 
not ; and the signet is not strange to you. 

Prov, I know them both. 184 

Duke, The contents of this is the return 
of the Duke ; you shall anon over-read it 
at your pleasure, where you shall find 
within these two days he will be here^ This 
is a thing that Angelo knows not ; for he 
this very day receives letters of strange 
tenour, perchance of the Duke’s death, 
perchance entering into some monastery ; 
but, by chance, nothing of what is writ. 
Look, th’ unfolding star calls up the shep- 
herd. Put not yourself into amazement how 
these things should be ; all difficulties are 
but easy when they are known. CaU your 
executioner, and off with Bamardine’shead. 
I will give him a present shrift, and advise 
him for a better place. Yet you are amaz’d, 
but this shall absolutely resolve you. Come 
away ; it is almost clear dawn. [Exeunt, 

Scene III. The prison. 

Enter Pompey. 

Pom. I am as well acquainted here as I 
was in our house of profession ; one would 
think it were Mistress Overdone’s own 
house, for here be many of her old 
customers. First, here’s young Master 
Rash ; he’s in for a commodity of brown 
paper and old ginger, nine score and seven- 
teen pounds, of which he made five marks 
ready money. Marry, then ginger was not 
much in request, for the old women were 
all dead. Then is there here one Master 
Caper, at the suit of Master Threepile the 
mercer, for some four suits of peach- 
colour’d satin, which now peaches him a 
beggar. tThen have we her^ young Dizy, 
and young Master Deepvow, and Master 
Copperspur, and Master Starvelackey,. the 
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rapier and dagger man, and young Dropheir 
that kill’d lusty Pudding, and Master Forth- 
light the tilter, and brave Master Sh otie 
the great traveller, and wild Halfcan that 

stabb’d Pots, and, I think, forty more all 

great doers m our trade, and are now ‘ for 
the Lord’s sake xs 

Enter Abhorson, 

Abhor, Sirrah, bring Barnardme hither. 
Pom^aster Barnardme I You must rise 
and be hang’d. Master Barnardme I 21 
Abhor. What ho, Barnardme ! 

Bamar, [WifJim] A pox o’ your throats ! 
Who makes that noise there ? What are 
you ? 

Pom, Your friends, sir ; the hangman. 
You must be so good, sir, to rise and be put 
to death. 26 

Bamar, [Within} Away, you rogue, away; 
I am sleepy. 

Abhor, Tell him he must awake, and that 
quickly too. 

Pom. Pray, Master Bamardine, awake 
till you are executed, and sleep after- 
wards. 30 

Abhor, Go in to him, and fetch him out. 
Pom, He is coming, sir, he is coming ; I 
hear his straw rustle. 

Enter Barnardine. 

Abhor. Is the axe upon the block, sirrah ? 
Potn. Very ready, sir. 35 

Bamar. How now, Abhorson, w’hat’s the 
news with you ? 

Abhor, Truly, sir, I would desire you to 
dap into your prayers ; for, look you, the 
warrant’s come. 

Bamar. You rogue, I have been drinking 
all night ; I am not fitted for’t. 40 

Pom. O, the better, sir I For he that 
drinks all night and is hanged betimes in 
the morning may sleep the sounder all the 
next day. 43 

Enter Duke, disguised as before. 

Abhor. I.ook you, sir, here comes your 
ghostly father. Do we jest now, think you ? 

Duke. Sir, induced by my chanty, and 
hearing how hastily you are to depart, I 
am come to advise you, comfort you, and 
pray with you. 48 

Bamar, Friar, not I ; I have been drink- 
ing hard all night, and I will have more 
time to prepare me, or they shall beat out 
my brains with billets. I will not consent 

to die this day, that’s certain. 52 

Duke. O, sir, you must ; and therefore I 
beseech you 

Look forward on the journey you shall go. 

Bamar. I swear I not die to-day for 
any man’s persuasion. *56 

Duke, But hear you — 

Bamar, Not a word ; if you have any- 

loS 
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thing to say to me, come to my ward ; for 
thence will not 1 to-day. [Exit, 

Duke. Unfit to live or die. O gravel 
heart ! 6o 

After him, fellows ; bring him to the block. 

{Exeunt Ahhorson and Por.ipey. 

Enter Provost. 

Ptov, Now, sir, how do you find the 
prisoner ? 

Duke. A creature unprepar'd, unmeet for 
death ; 

And to transport him in the mind he is 64 
Were damnable. 

Prov. Here in the prison, father. 

There died this morning of a cruel fever 
One Ragozine, a most notoiious pirate, 

A man of Claudio's years ; his beard and 
head 

Just of his colour. What if we do omit 69 
This reprobate till he were well inclin'd. 
And satisfy the deputy with the visage 
Of Ragozine, more like to Claudio ? 

Duke. O, 'tis an accident that teaven 
provides ! 

Dispatch it presently ; the hour draws on 
Prefix'd by Angelo. See this be done, ys 
And sent according to command ; whiles I 
Persuade this rude wretch willingly to die. 
Prov. This shall be done, good father, 
presently. 

But Barnaidine must die this afternoon ; 
And how shall we continue Claudio, 80 
To save me from the danger that might 
come 

If he were known alive ? 

Duke. Let this be done : 

Put them in secret holds, both Barnardine 
and Claudio. 

Ere twice the sun hath made his journal 
greeting 

To the under generation, you shall find 85 
Your safety manifested. 

Prov. I am your free dependant. 

Duke. Quick, dispatth, and send the head 
to Angelo. {Exit Provost. 

Now will I write letters to Angelo — 

The Provost, he shall bear them — whose 
contents 90 

Shall witness to him I am near at home. 
And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 
To enter publicly. Him I'll desire 
To meet me at the consecrated fount, 94 
A league below the city ; and from thence. 
By cold gradation and well-balanc'd form. 
We shall proceed with Angelo. 

Re-enter Provost. 

Prov. Here is the head j I'll carry it 
myself. 

Duke. Convenient is it. Make a swift 
return ; 

For I would commune with you of such 
things 100 

106 


That w'ant no ear but yours. 

Prov. I'll make all speed. {Exit. 

Isab. tWdhiu] Peace, ho, be here ! 

Duke. The tongue of Isabel. She’s come 
to know 

If yet her brother's pardon be come hither ; 
But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 105 
To make her heavenly comforts of despair 
When it is least expected. 

Enter Isabella. 

Isab. Ho, by your leave I 

Duke. Good morning to you, fair and 
gracious daughter. 

Isab. The better, given me by so holy a 
man. 

Hath yet the deputy sent my brother's 
pardon ? no 

Duke. He hath releas'd him, Isabel, from 
the world. 

His head is off and sent to Angelo. 

Isab. Nay, but it is not so. 

Duke. Jt is no other. 

Show your wisdom, daughter, in your close 
patience. 115 

Isab. O, I will to him and pluck out his 
eyes i 

Duke. You shall not be admitted to his 
sight. 

Isab. Unhappy Claudio I Wretched 
Isabel ! 

Injurious world I Most damned Angelo ! 

Duke. This nor hurts him nor profits you 
a jot ; 120 

Forbear it, therefore ; give your cause to 
heaven. 

Mark what I say, which you shall find 
By every syllable a faithful verity. 

The Duke comes home -to-morrow. Nay, 
dry your eyes. 

One of our covent, and his confessor, 125 
Gives me this instance. Already he hath 
carried 

Notice to Escalus and Angelo, 

Who do prepare to meet him at the 
gates. 

There to give up their pow'r# If you can, 
pace your wisdom 129 

In that good path that I would wish it go, 
And you shall have your bosom on this 
wretch, 

Grace of the Duke, revenges to your heart. 
And general honour. 

Isab. I am directed by you. 

Duke. This letter, then, to Friar Peter 
give ; 234 

'Tis that he sent me of the Duke's return. 
Say, by this token, I desire his ccanpany 
At Mariana's house to-night. Her cause 
and yours 

I'll perfect him withal ; and he shall bring 
you 

Before the Duke; and to the head of 
Angelo 
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Accuse him home and home. For my poor 
self, 140 

I am combined by a sacred vow. 

And shaH be absent. Wend you with this 
letter. 

Command these fretting waters from your 
eyes 

With a light heart ; trust not my holy 
order. 

If I pervert your course. Who’s here ? 145 
Enter Lucio. 

Lucio, Good even. Friar, where’s the 
Provost ? 

Lhtke, Not within, sir. 147 

Lite so. O pretty Isabella, I am pale at 
mine heart to see thine eyes so red. Thou 
must be patient. I am fain to dine and sup 
with water and bran ; I dare not for my 
head fill my belly ; one fruitful meal would 
set me to’t. But they say the Duke will be 
here to-morrow. By my troth, Isabel, I 
lov’d thy brother. If the old fantastical 
Duke of dark corners had been at home, he 
had lived. [Exit Isabella. 

Duke. Sir, tlae Duke is marvellous little 
beholding to your reports ; but the best is, 
he lives not in them. 156 

Lucio. Friar, thou knowest not the Duke 
so well as I do ; he’s a better woodman than 
thou tak’st him for. 

Duke. Well, you’ll answer this one day. 
Fare ye well. 

Lucio. Nay, tarry ; I’ll go along with 
thee ; I can tell thee pretty tales of the 
Duke. ■ 161 

Duke. You have told me too many of him 
already, sir, if they be true ; if not true, 
none were enough. 

Lucio. I was once before him for getting 
a wench with child. 165 

Duke. Did you such a thing ? 

Lucio. Yes, marry, did I ; but I was fain 
to forswear it : they would else have 
married me to the rotten medlar. 

Duke. Sir, your company is fairer than 
honest. Rest you well. 170 

Lucio. By my troth. I’ll go with thee to 
the lane's end. If bawdy talk offend you, 
well have very little of it. Nay, fnar, I am 
a kind of burr ; I shall stick. [JBxeunf. 

Scene IV. Angelo's horse. 

Enter Angelo and Escalus. 

Escal. Every letter he hath writ hath 
dis vouch'd other. 

Ang. In most uneven and distracted 
manner. His actions show much like to 
madness ; pray heaven his wisdom be not 
tainted I And why meet him at the gates, 
and redeliver our authorities there ? 5 

Escal. I guess not, 

Ang* And why should we proclaim it in 
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an hour before his ent’rmg that, if any 
crave redress of injustice, they should ex- 
hibit tiieir petitions m the street ? 9 

Escal. He shows his reason for that : to 
have a dispatch of complaints ; and to 
deliver us from devices hereafter, which 
shall then have no power to stand against 
us. I a 

Ang. Well, I beseech you, let it be pro- 
claim’d ; 

Betimes i’ th’ morn I’ll call you at your 
house I 

Give notice to such men of sort and suit 
As are to meet him. 15 

Escal. I shall, sir ; fare you well. 

Ang. Good night. [Exif Escalus. 

This deed unshapes me quite, makes me 
unpregnant 

And dull to all proceedings. A deflow'red 
maid I 

And by an eDodnent body that enforc'd 20 
The law against it ! But that her tender 
shame 

Will not proclaim against her maiden loss, 
How might she tongue me I Yet reason 
dares her no ; 

For my authority bears a so credent bulk 24 
That no particular scandal once can touch 
But It confounds the breather. He should 
have hv’d, 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous 
sense, 

Might in the times to come have ta’en 
revenge. 

By so receiving a dishonour’d life 
With ransom of such shcime. Would yet he 
had liv’d I 30 

Alack, when once our grace we have forgot. 
Nothing goes right ; we would, and we 
would not. [Exit. 

Scene V. Fields without the town. 

Enter Duke in his own habiU and Friar 
Peter. 

Duke. These letters at fit time deliver me. 

[Giving letters. 

The Provost knows our purpose and our 
plot. 

The matter being afoot, keep your in- 
struction 

And hold you ever to our special drift ; 
Though sometimes you do blench from this 
to that - 5 

As cause doth minister. Go, call at Flavius’ 
house, 

And tell him where I stay ; give the like 
notice 

To Valentinus, Rowland, and to Ctassus, 
And bid them bring the trumpets to the 
gate ; 9 

But send me Flavius first. 

F. Peter. It shaE be speeded well. 

[Exit Friar. 
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Enter Varrius. 

Duke* i tliatik thee, Varrius ; thou hast 
made good haste. 

Come, we will walk. There's other of our 
Mends 

Will ^reet us here anon. My gentle Varrius ! 

[ExettnL 

Scene VI. A street near the city gate. 

Enter Isabelia and Mariana. 

Isab* To speak so mdlrectfy I am loath j 
I woidd say the truth ; but to^ccuse him so. 
That is your pant Yet X am advis'd to 
do it t 

He says, to veil full purpose. 

MaW. Be^rdhy him. 

I sab. Besides, he tells me that,'if perad- 
venture 5 

He speak against me on the adverse side, 
I should not think it strange : for 'tis a 
^ physic 

That's bitter to sweet end. ' 

Mari. I would friar Peter — 

Enter Friar Peter, 

Jsab. Of peace ! the friar is come. 

F, Peter. Come, I have found ypu out a 
stand most fit, xo 

Where you may have such vantage on the 
Duke 

He shall not pass you. Twice have the" 
trumpets sounded ; 

,The generous and gravest citizens 
Have hent the gates, and very near upon 
The Duke is enPring ; therefore, hence, 
away. [Exettni. 

ACT FIVE 
Scene I. The city gate. 

Enter at several doors Duke, Varrius, 
Lords ; Ancjeeo, Escalus, Lucio, 
Provost, Officers, and Citizens. 

Duke. My very worthy cousin, falrlymetl 
Our old and f^^thful friend, we are glad to 
see you. 

Ang^ \ Happy return be to your royal 
BscaU f Grace 1 

Duke. Many and hearty thankings to you 
both. 4 

We have made inquiry of you, and we hear 
Such goodness of your Justice that our soul 
Cannot but yield. you forth to public 
thanks. 

Forerunning mote requital. 

Ang. You make my bonds still greater. 
Dt^. Of your desert speaks loud ; and I 
should wrong it 

To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, 10 
When it deserves, with characters of brass,. 
A lotted residence 'gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Give me your hand, 
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And let the subject see, to make them know 
That outward courtesies would fain pro- 
' claim 15 

Favours that keep within. Come, Escalus, 
You must walk by us on our other hand ; 
And good supporters are you. 

Enter Friar Peter and Isabella. 

F. Peier. Now is your time ; speak loud, 
and kneel before him. 

Isdb. Justice, Q royal Duke I Vail your 

regard ao 

Upon a wrong'd — 1 would fain have said 
a maid ! 

O worthy Prince, dishonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other object 
Till you have heard* me in my .true com- 
plaint. 

And given me justice, justice, justice,, 

justice. 35 

Duke. Relate your wrongs. In what ? 
By whom ?- Be brief. 

Here is Lord Angelo shall give you justice ; 
Reveal yourself to him. 

I sab. O worthy Duke, 

You bid me seek redemption of the devil I 
Hear me yourself ; for that which I must 
speak 30 

Must either punish me, not being believ'd. 
Or wring redress from you. Hear me, O, 
hear me, here ! 

Ang. My lord, her wits, I fear me, are not 
firm ; 

She hath been a suitor to me for her 
brother, 34 

Cut off by course of justice — 

Isdb. By course of justice ! 

Ang. And she will speak most bitterly 
and strange. 

Isdb. Most strange, but yeLmost truly, 
will I speak. 

That Angelo's forsworn, is it not strange ? 
That Angelo's a murderer, is’t not strange ? 
That Angelo is an adulterous thief, 4° 
[An hypocrite, a virgin-violator, 

Is it not strange and strange ? 

Duke. Nay, it is ten times strange. 

Isdb. It is not truer he is Angelo 
Than this is alt as true as it is strange ; 44 
Nay, it is ten times true ; for truth is truth 
To th' end of reck'ning. 

Duke. Away with her. Poor soul. 

She speaks this in th' infirmity of sense. 

Isdb. O Prince ! I conjure thee, as thou 
believ'st 

There is another comfort than fibis world. 
That thou neglect me not with that opinion 
That 1 am touch’d with madness. Make 
not impossible $t 

That which but seems unlike: 'tis not 
impossible 

But one, the wicked'st caitiff on the ground. 
May seem -as shy, as grave, as just, as 
absolute. 
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As Angelo ; even so may Angelo, 55 

In all his dressings, characts, titles, forms. 
Be an arch-villain. Believe it, royal Prince, 
If he be less, he’s nothing ; but he’s 
more. 

Had I more name for badness. 

Duke. By mine honesty. 

If she be mad, as I believe no other, Oo 
Her madness hath the oddest fiame of 
sense. 

Such a dependency of thing on thing. 

As e'er I heard m madness. 

I sab. O gracious Duke, 

Harp not on that ; nor do not banish 
reason 64 

For inequality ; but let your reason serve 
To make the truth appear where it seems 
hid. 

And hide the false seems true. 

Duke. Many that are not mad 

'Have, sure, more lack of reason. What 
would you say ? 

Isab. 1 am the sister of one Claudio, • 
Condemn'd upon the act of tornication 70 
To lose his head ; condemn’d by Angelo. 

I, in probation of a sisterhood. 

Was sent to by my brother ; one Lucio 
As then the messenger — 

Lucio* That’s I, an’t like your Grace. 
I came to her from Claudio, and desir'd her 
To try her gracious fortune with Lord 
Angelo 7G 

For her poor brother’s pardon. 

Isab. That’s he, indeed. 

Duke. You were not bid to speak. 

Lucio. No, my good lord ; 

Nor wish’d to hold my peace. 

Duke. 1 wish you now, then ; 

Pray you take note of it ; and when you 
have So 

A business for yourself, pray heaven you 
then 

Be perfect. 

Lucio. 1 warrant your honour. 

Duke. The warrant’s for yourself ; take 
heed to’t. 

Isab. This gentleman told somewhat of 
my tale. 

Lucio. Right. 8s 

Duke. It may be right ; but you are i’ the 
wrong 

To speak before your time. Proceed. 

Isab. I went 

To this pernicious caitiff deputy. 

Duke. That's somewhat madly spoken. 
Isab. Pardon it ; 

The phrase is to the matter. 90 

Duke. Mended again. The matter — 
proceed. 

Isab. in bnef — ^to set the needless process 
by. 

How I persuaded, how I pray'd, and 
kneel'd. 

How he refell’d 'me, and how I rephed. 
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For this was of much length — the vile con- 
clusion ( 

I now begin with grief and shame to utter : 
He would not, but by gift of my chaste 

body 

To his concupiscible intemperate lust, 
Release my brother ; and, after much de- 
batement, 99 

Mv sisterly remorse confutes mine honour. 
And I did yield to him. But the next morn 
betimes, 

His purpose suifeiting, he sends a warrant 
For my poor brother’s head. 

Duke. This is most likely I 

Isab. O that it were as like as it is true ! 
Duke. By heav'en, fond wretch, thou 
know’st not what thou speak’st. 
Or else thou art suborn’d against his honour 
In hateful practice. First, his integrity to; 
Stands without blemish ; next, it imports 
no reason 

That with such vehemency he should 
pursue 

Faults proper to himself. If he had so 
offended, no 

He would have weigh'd thy brother by 
himself. 

And not have cut him off. Some one hath 
set vou on ; 

Confess the truth, and say by whose advice 
Thou cam’st here to complam. 

Isab. And is this all ? 

Then, O you blessed ministers above, J15 
Keep me in patience; and, with ripened 
time. 

Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 
In countenance I Heaven shield your Grace 
from woe. 

As I, thus wrong’d, hence unbeheved go I 
Duke. I know you'd fain be gone. An 
officer I 120 

To prison w ith her 1 Shall we thus permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 
On him so near us ? This needs must be a 
practice. 

Who knew of your intent and coming 
hither ? 

Isab. One that I would were here, fnar 
Lodowick. 125 

Duke. A ghostly father, belike. Who 
knows that Lodowick ? 

Lucio. My lord, I know him ; 'ds a 
meddling friar. 

I do not like the man ; had he been lay, 
my lord. 

For certain words he spake against your 
Grace 

In your retirement, I had swing'd him 
soundly. 130 

Duke. Words against me ? This 's a good 
friar, belike 1 

And to set on this wretched woman here 
Against our substitute I , Let this friar be 
found. 

X09 
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Lucio, But yesternight, my lord, she and 
that friar, 

I saw them at the prison ; a saucy friar, 

A very scurvy fellow. 136 

F, Peter. Blessed be your royal Grace I 
I have stood by, my lord, and I have heard 
Your royal ear abus’d. First, hath this 
woman 139 

Most wrongfully accus’d your substitute ; 
Who is as free from touch or soil with her 
As she from one ungot. 

Duke. We did believe no less. 

Know you that friar I^odowick that she 
speaks of ? 

F. Peter. 1 know him for a man divine and 
holy ; 

Not scurvy, nor a temporary meddler, 145 
As he’s reported by this gentleman ; 

And, on my trust, a man that never yet 
Did, as he vouches, misreport your Grace. 
Lucio. My lord, most villainously ; 
believe it. 

F. Peter. Weil, he in time may come to 
clear himself ; 150 

But at this instant he is sick, my lord. 

Of a strange fever. Upon his mere request — 
Being come to kno,wledge that there was 
complaint 

Intended ’gainst Lord Angelo—came I 
hither 

To speak, as from his mouth, what he doth 
know 155 

Is true and false ; and what he, with his 
oath 

And all probation, will make up full clear. 
Whensoever he’s convented. First, for this 
woman — 

To justify this worthy nobleman. 

So vulgarly and personally accus'd — 160 

Her shall you hear disproved to her eyes. 
Till she herself confess it. 

Duke. Good friar, let’s hear it. 

[Exit Isabella guarded. 
Do you not smile at this. Lord Angelo ? 

O heaven, the vanity of wretched fools ! 
Give us some seats. Come, cousin Angelo ; 
In this I’ll be impartial ; be you judge 166 
Of your own cause. 

Enter Mariana veiled. 

Is this the witness, friar ? 
First let her show her face, and after speak. 
Mari. Pardon, my lord j I will not show 
my face 

Until my husband bid me. xro 

Duke, What, are you married? 

Mari. No, my lord. 

Dtike. Are you a maid ? 

Mari. No, my lord. 

Duke. A widow, then 7 *75 

Mari. Neither, my lord. 

Puke. Why, you are nothing then; 
neither maid, widow, nor wife. 

Lucio. My lord, she may be a punk ; for 
txo 
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many of them are neither maid, widow, nor 
wife, 180 

Duke. Silence that fellow. I would he had 
some cause 

To prattle for himself. 

Lucio. Well, my lord. 

Man. My lord, I do confess I ne’er was 
married. 

And I confess, besides, I am no maid. 183 
I have known my husband ; yet my 
husband 

Knows not that ever he knew me. 

Lucio. He was drunk, then, my lord ; it 
can be no better. 

Dukj. For the benetit oi snence, would 
thou wert so too ! 

Lucio. Well, my lord. 190 

Duke. This is no witness for Lord Angelo. 
Man. Now I come to’t, my lord : 

She that accuses him of fornication. 

In self-same manner doth accuse my 
husband ; 194 

And charges him, my lord, with such a time 
When I'll depose I had him m mine arms, 
Witli all th’ effect of love. 

Ang. Charges she moe than me 7 
Mari. Not that I know, 

Duke. No ? Yon say your husband. 
Mari. Why, just, my lord, and that is 
Angelo, 200 

Who thinks he knows that he ne’er knew 
my body. 

But knows he thinks that he knows Isabel’s. 
Ang. This is a strange abuse. Let's see 
thy face. 

Mari. My husband bids me ; now I will 
unmask. [Unveiling. 

This is that face, thou cruel Ai.gelo. 205 
Which once thou swor’st was worth the 
looking on ; 

This is the hand which, with a vow’d 
contract. 

Was fast belock’d in thine ; this is the body 
That took away the match from Isabel, 209 
And did supply thee at thy garden-house 
In her imagin’d person. 

Duke. Know you this woman 7 

Lucio, Carnally, she says. 

Duke. Sirrah, no more. 

Lucio. Enough, my lord. 

Ang. My lord, I must confess I know this 
woman ; 

And five years since there was some speech 
of marriage 215 

Betwixt myself and her ; which was broke 

off. 

Partly for that her promised proportions 
Came short of composition ; but in chief 
For that her reputation was disvalued 2x9 
In levity. Since which time of five years 
I never spake with her, saw her, nor heard 
from her, 

Upon my faith and honour. 

Mari. Noble Prince 
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As there comes light from heaven and 
words from breath. 

As there is sense in truth and truth in 
virtue, 224 

I am affianc'd this man’s wife as strongly 
As words could make up vows. And, my 
good lord, 

But Tuesday night last gone, in’s garden- 
house, 

He knew me as a wife. As this is true. 

Let me in safety raise me from my knees. 
Or else for ever be confixed here, 230 

A marble monument I 

Ang. I did but smile till now. 

Now, good my lord, give me the scope of 
justice ; 

My patience here is touch’d. I do perceive 
These poor informal women are no more 
But instruments of some more mightier 
member 235 

That sets them on. Let me have way, 
my lord. 

To find this practice out. 

Duke, Ay, with my heart ; 

And punish them to your height of pleas- 
ure. 

Thou foolish friar, and thou pernicious 
woman. 

Compact with her that’s gone, think ’st thou 
thy oaths, 240 

Though they would swear down each 
particular saint, 

Were testimonies against his worth and 
credit. 

That’s seal'd m approbation ? You, Lord 
Escalus, 

Sit with my cousin ; lend him your kind 
pains 244 

To find out this abuse, whence 'tis deriv’d. 
There is another friar that set them on ; 
I.et him be sent for. 

F, Peter. Would he were here, my lord ! 
For he indeed 

Hath set the women on to this complaint. 
Your provost knows the place where he 
abides, 250 

And he may fetch him. 

Duke, Go, do it instantly. 

[Exti Provost, 

And you, my noble and well-warranted 
cousin, 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth. 
Do with your injuries as seems you best 
In any chastisement. I for a while will 
leave you ; =55 

But stir not you till you have well de- 
termin’d 

Upon these slanderers. 

Escah My lord, we’ll do it throughly. 

[Exit Duke. 

Signior Lucio, did not you say you knew 
that 'friar Lodowick to be a dishonest 
person ? 

Lucio, * CucuUus non facit monachum ’ : 
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honest in nothing but In his clothes ; and 
one that hath spoke most villainous speeches 

of the Duke. 

Escal. We shall entreat you to abide here 
till he come, and enforce them against him. 
We shall find this friar a notable fellow. 206 
Lucio, As any In Vienna, on my word. 
Escal. Call that same Isabel here once 
again ; I would speak with her. [Exit an 
AUendant} Pray you, my lord, give me leave 
to question ; you shall see how I’ll handle 
her. 271 

Lucio, Not better than he, by her own 
report. 

Escal, Say you ? 

Lucio, Marry, sir, I think, if you handled 
her privately, she would sooner confess ; 
perchance, publicly, she’ll be asham’d. 276 

Re-enter Officers with Isabella ; and 
Provost with the Duke in his friar's habit, 

Escal, I will go darkly to work with her. 
Lucio. That’s the way ; tor women are 
light at midmght. 

Escal, Come on, mistress ; here’s a gentle- 
woman denies all that you have said. 280 
Lucio. My lord, here comes the rascal I 
spoke of, here with the Provost. 

Escal. In very good time. Speak not you 
to him till we call upon you. 

Lucio. Mum. 2S5 

Escal. Come, sir ; did you set these 
women on to slander Lord Angelo ? They 
have confess’d you did. 

Duke. *Tis false. 

Escal. How I Know you where you are ? 
Duke. Respect to your great place I and 
let the devil 290 

Be sometime honour’d for his burning 
throne I 

Where is the Duke ? ’Tis he should hear me 
speak. 

Escal. The Duke's in us ; and we will 
hear you speak ; 

Look you speak justly, 

Duke. Boldly, at least. But, O, poor 
souls, 295 

Come you to seek the lamb here of the fox. 
Good night to your redress I Is the Duke 
gone ? 

Then is your cause gone too. The Duke’s 
unjust 

Thus to retort your manifest appeal, 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth 
Which here you come to accuse. 301 

Lucio. This is the rascal; this is he I 
spoke of. 

Escal. Why, thou unreverend and un- 
hallowed friar, 

Is’t not enough thou hast suborn’d these 
women 

To accuse this worthy man, but, in foul 
mouth, 305 

And in the witness of his proper ear. 
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To call him villain ; and then to glance 
from him 

To th* Duke himself, to tax him with 
injustice ? 

^Take him hence ; to th* rack with him ! 
We'll touze you 

Joint by joint, but we will know his pur- 
pose* 310 

What, ‘ unjust ' I 

Duke, Be not so hot ; the Duke 

Dare no more stretch this finger of mine 
than he 

Dare rack his own ; his subject am I not. 
Nor here provincial. My business m this 
state 

Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 315 
Where I have seen corruption boil and 
bubble 

Till it o'errun the stew : laws for all faults. 
But faults so countenanc'd that the strong 
statutes 

Stand like the forfeits in a barber^s shop. 
As much in mock as mark. 320 

Escdl. Slander to th’ state ! Away with 
him to prison I 

Ang, What can you vouch against him, 
Signior Lucio ? 322 

Is this the man that you did tell us of ? 

Lucio, 'Tis he, my lord. Come 'hither, 
good-man bald-pate. * Do you know me ? 

Duke, I remember you, sir, by the sound 
of your voice. I met you at the prison, in 
the absence of the Duke. 337 

Lucio. O did you so ? And do you re- 
member what you said of the Duke ? 
Duke, Most notedly, sir. 330 

Lucio, Do you so, sir ? And was the Di^e 
a fleshmonger, a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reported him to be ? 333 

Duke." You must, sir, change persons with 
me ere you make that my report ; you, 
indeed, spoke so of him ; and much more, 
much worse. 336 

Lucio, O thou damndDle fellow ! Diu not 
I pluck thee by the nose for thy speeches ? 

Duke. 1 protest I love the Duke as I love 
myself. 

Ang.- Hark how (he villain would close 
now, after his treasvmable abuses ! 341 

Escal. Such a fellow is not to be talk’d 
withal. Away with him to prison I Where 
is the Provost ? Away ivith him to prison I 
Ilay bolts enough upon him ; let him speak 
no more. Away wiBi those giglets toe, and 
with the other confederate companion 1 346 
IThe Provost lays hands on the Duke, 
Duke, Stay, sir ; stay awhile. 

Ang, What, resists he ? Help him, Tudo. 
Lucio, Come, sir ; come, sir ; come> sir ; 
Ibh, siti Why, you bald-pated lying rascal, 
you must be hooded, must you ? Show 
your knave’s visage, with a pox to you ! 

your sheep-biting face, and be bang’d 
an hbiiF I Will’t not off ? 353 1 
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IFulls off the friar*s hood, and 
discovers the Duke, 

Duke. Thou art the first knave that e’er 
mad’st a dt^e. 

First, Provost, let me bail these gentle 
three. 355 

[To Lucio] Sneak not aWay, sir, for the 
friar and you 

Must have a word anon. Lay hold on him. 

Lucia, This may prove worse than 
hanging. 

Duke. [To Escatus] What you have spoke 
I pardon l sit you down. 

We’ll borrow place of him. [To Angelo] Sir, 
by your leave. 360 

Hast thou or word, or wit, or impudence. 
That yet can do thee office ? If thou hast. 
Rely upon it till my tale be heard. 

And hold no longer out. 

Ang. d my dread lord, 

I should be guiltier than my guiltiness, 365 
To think I can be undiscemible. 

When I perceive your Grace, like pow‘r 
divine, 

Hath look’d upon my passes. Then, good 
Prince, 368 

No longer session hcfid upon my shame. 
But let my trial be mine own confession ; 
Immediate sentence then, and sequent 
death. 

Is all the grace I beg. 

Duke. Come hither, Mariana. 

Say, wast thou e’er contracted to this 
woman ? 

Ang, I was, my lord. 

Duke, Go, take her hence and marry her 
instantly. 375 

Do you the office, friar ; which consum- 
mate. 

Return him here again. Go with him, 
Provost. 

lExeunt Angelo, Mariana, Friar 
Peter, and Provost. 

EscaL My lord, I am more amaz’d at liis 
dishonour 

Than at the strangeness of it. 

Duke, ' Come hither, Isabel. 

Your friar is now your prince. As I was 
then 3S0 

Advertising and holy to your business. 

Not changing heart with habit, I am still 
Attorney’d at your service.' 

Isdb, O, give me pardon. 

That I, your vassal, have employ’d and 
pain’d 384 

Y ar unknown sovereignty. 

Duke, You are pardon'd Isabel. 

And now, dear maid, be you as free to us. 
Your brother’s death, I know, sits at your 
heart ; 

And you may marvel why I obscur’d 
myself. 

Labouring to save his life, and would not 
rather 
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Make rash remonstrance of my hidden 
pow'r 300 

Than let him so be lost. O most kind maid. 
It was the swift celerity of his death, 
Which I did think with slow er foot came on. 
That brain’d my purpose. But peace be 
with him ! 301 

That life is better hie, past fearing death. 
Than that w^hich lives to fear. Make it 
your comfort. 

So happy is your brothei. 

I sab. I do, my lord. 

Re-enter Angelo, kiA.RiANA, Friar 
Peter, and Provost. 

Duke. For this new-married man ap- 
proaching here, 

Whose salt imagination yet hath wrong’d 
Your well-defended honour, you must 
pardon 400 

For Manana’s sake; but as he adjudg’d 
your brother — 

Being criminal in double violation 
Of sacred chastity and of promise-breach. 
Thereon dependent, for your brother's 
life— 

The very mercv of the law cries out 405 
Most audible, ev en from his proper tongue, . 
‘ An Angelo foi Claudio, death for death ! ’ 
Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers 
leisure ; 

Like doth quit like, and Measure still for 
Measure. 409 

Then, Angelo, thy fault’s thus manifested. 
Which, though thou wouldst deny, denies 
thee vantage. 

We do condemn thee to the very block 
Where Claudio stoop’d to death, and with 
like haste. 

Av/ay with him ! 

Man. O my most gracious lord, 

I hope you w.il not mock me with a 
husband. 4x5 

Duke. It IS your husband mock’d you with 
a husband. 

Consenting to the safeguaid of vour honour, 
I thought your marriage fit ; else imputa- 
tion. 

For that he knew you, might reproach your 
life. 

And choke your good to come. For his 
possessions, 420 

Although by confiscation they are ours. 
We do instate and widow you withal, 

To buy you a better husband. 

Mari. O my dear lord, 

I crave no other, nor no better man. 124 

Duke. Never crave him ; we are definitive. 

Man. Gentle, my hege — [Kneeling. 

Duke. You do but lose your labour. 
Away with him to death ! [To Lucio] Now, 
sir, to you. 

Mari. O my good lord I Sweet Isabel, 
take my part ; 
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Lend me vour knees, and ail mv life to 

come 

I’ll lend vou all my life to do vou service. 

Duke. Against ail sense you do importune 

her. 

Should she kneel down m mercv of this fact, 
Her brother’s ghost his paved bed would 
break, 

And take her hence in horror. 

Man. Isabel, 

Sw^eei Isabel, do yet but kneel by me ; 4^,1 
Hold up your hands, say nothing; I’il 
speak ail. 

They say best men are moulded out of 
faults ; 

And, for the most, become much more the 
better 

For being a little bad ,* so may my husband. 

0 Isabel, will you not lend a knee ? 1 40 

Duke. He dies for Claudio’s death. 

I sab. [Kneeling] Most bounteous sir. 

Look, if it please you, on this man con- 
demn’d. 

As if my brother liv’d. I partly think 
A due smcentv govern'd his deeds 
Till he hd look on me ; since it is so, hs 
L et h. not die. hr brother had but 
astice. 

In tha le did the thing for which he died ; 
For Angelo, 

His act did not o’ertake his bad intent. 
And must be buried but as an intent 4 so 
That perish’d bv the way. Thoughts are no 
subjects ; 

Intents but merely thoughts. 

Mai i. kierely, my lord. 

Duke. Your suit’s unprofitable ; stand 
up, I say. 

1 have bethought me of another fault. 45 4 
Provost, how came it Claudio was beheaded 
At an unusual hour ? 

Prov. It was commanded so. 

Duke. Had you a special warrant for the 
deed ? 

Ptvv. No, my good lord ; it was by 
private message. 

Duke. For which I do discharge you of 
your office ; 4S9 

Give up your keys. 

Prov. Pardon me, noble lord ; 

I thought it was a fault, but knew it not ; 
Yet did repent me, after more advice ; 

For testimony whereof, one in the prison. 
That should by pri<"ate order else have died, 
I have reserv’d alive. 

Duke. What's he ? 

Prov. His name is Barnardine. 

Duke. 1 would thou hadst done so by 
Claudio. 4<'f> 

Go fetch him hither ; let me look upon him. 

[Ea:i£ Provost. 

Bscal. I am sorry one so learned and so 
wise 

I As you. Lord Angelo, have still appear’d, 

113 
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[Act 5 


Should slip so grossly, both in the heat of 
Wood 470 

And lack of temper’d judgment afterward. 

Awg. I am sorry that such sorrow I 
procure ; 

And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart 
That I crave death more willingly than 

' mercy ; 

*Tis my deserving, and I do entreat it. 475 

Re-enter Provost, with Barnardine, 
Claudio (muffled), and Juliet. 

Duke, Which is that Barnardine ? 

Prov, This, my lord. 

Duke. There was a friar told me of this 
man. 

Sirrah, thou art said to have a stubborn 
soul. 

That apprehends no further than this 
world, 

And squar’st thy life according. Thou’rt 
condemn’d ; 480 

But, for those eaithiy faults, I quit them 
all, 

And pray thee take this mercy to provide 
For better times to come. Friar, advise 
him ; 

I leave him to your hand. What muffl’d 
fellow’s that ? 

Prou. This is another prisoner that I 
sav’d, 4S5 

Who should have died when Claudio lost 
his head ; 

As like almost to Claudio as himself. 

[Unmuffles Claudio. 

Duke. [To Isabella] If he be like your 
brother, for his sake 

Is he pardon’d ; and for your lovely sake. 
Give me your hand and say you will be 
mine, 490 

He is my brother too. But fitter time for 
that. 

By this Lord Angelo perceives he’s safe ; 
Methinks I see a quick’ning m his eye. 
Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well. 
Look that ycu love your wife ; her worth 
worth yours. 495 

I fina an apt remission in myself ; 

And yet herg's one in place I cannot pardon. 
[To Lucio] You, sirrah, that knew me for a 
fool, a cow'ard, 

One all of luxury, an ass, a madman I 


Wherein have I so deserv’d of you 500 
That you extol me thus ? 

Lucio. Faith, mv lord, I spoke it but 
according to the trick. If you will hang me 
for it, you may ; but I had lather it would 
please you I might be whipt. 

Duke. Whipt first, sir, and bang’d 
after. 505 

Proclaim it, Provost, round about the city, 
If any woman wiong’d by this lewd 
fellow — 

As I have heard him swear himself there’s 
one 

Whom he begot with child, let her appear, 
And he shall marry her. The nuptial 
finish’d, 510 

Let him be whipt and hang’d, 

Lucio. I beseech your Highness, do not 
marry me to a whore. Your Highness said 
even now I made you a duke ; good my 
lord, do not recompense me in making me a 
cuckold. 515 

Duke. Upon mine honour, thou shalt 
mairy her. 

Thy slanders I forgive ; and therewithal 
Remit thy other torfeits. Take him to 
prison ; 

And see our pleasure herein executed. 

Lucio. Marrying a punk, my lord, is 
pressing to death, whipping, and hanging. 
Duke. Slandering a prince deserves it. 522 
[Exeunt Officers with Lucio. 
She, Claudio, that you wrong’d, look you 
restoie. 

Joy to you, Mariana I Love her, Angelo ; 

I have confess’d her, and I know her virtue. 
Thanks, good friend Escalus, for thy much 
goodness ; 526 

There’s more behind that is more gratulate. 
Thanks, Provost, for thy care and secrecy ; 
We shall employ thee in a worthier place. 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you 
home 530 

The head of Ragozine for Claudio’s : 

Th' offence pardons itself. Dear Isabel, 

I have a motion much impo^'ts your good ; 
Whereto if you’ll a willing ear incline. 
What's mine is yours, and what is yours is 
mine. 53s 

So, bring us to our palace, where we’ll show 
What’s yet behind that’s meet you all 
should know. [Exeunh 
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DRAMATIS PERSON.-E 


SoLiNUS, Duke of Ephesus, 
jEgeon, a merchar-t of Syracuse. 
Antipholus of j 

Ephesus, ( iwm bt others, and sons to 
Antipholus of v Mgeon and JEmiha, 
Syracuse, ) 


Dromio of Ephesus, 
Dromxo of Syracuse, 


'j tu’in brothers, and 
attendants on the 
two Antipholuses. 


Balthazar, a merchant. 


Angelo, a goldsmith. 


First Merchant, piend to Antipholus of 


Syracuse, 


Second ^fei chant, to whom Angelo is a 

debtor. 

Pinch, a schoolmaster, 

,^MiLi wife to JEgeon ; an abbess at 
Ephesus. 

Adrian tvife to Antipholus of Ephesus, 
Luci\n\, her sister. 

Luce, set rant to Adi lana, 

A Courtezan. 

Gaoler, Officers, Attendants. 


The Scene : Ephesus. 


ACT ONE I 

Scene I. A hall in the Duke*s palace | 

Enter the Duke of Ephesus, A^geon, the I 
Merchant of Syracusa, Gaoler, Officers,' 
and other Attendants. I 

ABge. Proceed, Solinus, to procuie mv 
fall, j 

And by the doom of death end woes and all. | 
Duke. Merchant of Syracusa, plead nO| 
moic ; 

I am not partial to infringe our laws. 

The enmity and discord which of late 5 
Sprung fiom the rancorous outrage of your 
duke I 

To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, , 
Who, wanting guilders to redeem their lives, 
Have seal’d his rigorous statutes with their 
bloods. 

Excludes all pity from our threat’ning 
looks. 10 

For, since the mortal and intestine jars 
'Twixt thy sedit ous countrymen and us. 

It hath in solemn synods been decreed. 
Both by the Syraciisians and ourselves, 

To admit no traffic to our adverse towns ; 
Nay, more : if any born at Ephesus ib 
Be seen at ary Syracusian marts and fairs ; 
Again, it any Syracusian born 
Come to the bay of Ephesus — he dies, 20 
His goods confiscate to the Duke*s dis- 
pose, 

Unless a thousand marks be levied. 

To quit the penalty and to ransom him. 
Thy substance, valued at the highest rate, 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks ; 25 
Therefore by law thou art condemn’d to die, 
Mge. Yet this my comfort : when your 
words are done, 

My woes end likewise with the evening sun. 


Duke. Weil, Syracusian, say in brief the 
cause 

Why thou departed ’st from thy natne 
home, 30 

And foi what cause thou cam'st to Ephesus. 

/Ege. A heavier task could not have been 
impos’d 

Than I to speak mv griefs unspeakable ; 
Yet, that the world may witness that my 
end 3i 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence, 
I’ll utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 
In Syracusa was I born, and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me, 

And by me, had not our hap been bad. 
With her 1 liv'd m joy ; our wealth 
increas’d 40 

By prosperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamniim ; till my factor’s death, 
And the great care of goods at random left. 
Drew me from kind embracements of my 
spouse ; 

From whom my absence was not six months 
old, 45 

Before herself, almost at fainting under 
The pleasing punishment that women bear, 
Had made provision for her following me. 
And soon and safe arrived where I was. 
There had she not been long but she became 
A joyful mother of two goodly sons ; 51 

And, which was strange, the one so like the 
other 

As could not be distinguish’d but by names. 
That very hour, and in the self-same inn, 

A mean woman was delivered ss 

Of such a burden, male twins, both alike. 
Those, for their parents were exceeding 
poor, 

I bought, and brought up to attend my sons. 
My wife, not meanly proud of two such 
boys, 59 

I15 
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Made daily motions for our home letuin ; 
Unwilling I agreed. Alas I too soon 
We came aboard. 

A league from Epidamnum had we sail’d 
Before the always-wind-obeymg deep 
Gave any tragic instance of our harm ; 65 
But longer did we not retain much hope. 
For what obscured light the heavens did 
grant 

Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; 
Which though myself would gladly have 
embrac’d, 70 

Yet the incessant weepings of my wife. 
Weeping before for what she saw must 
come, - 

And piteous plamings of the pretty babes. 
That mourn’d for fashion, ignorant what to 
fear, 74 

Forc’d me to seek delays for them and me. 
And this it was, for other means was none : 
The sailors sought for safety by our boat. 
And left the ship, then sinkmg-ripe, to us ; 
My wife, more careful for the latter-born. 
Had fasl’ned him unto a small spare mast, 
Such as sea-farmg men provide for storms ; 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilst I had been like heedful of the othei. 
The children thus dispos'd, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix’d, 
Fast’ned oui selves at either end the mast. 
And, floating straight, obedient to the 
stream, 67 

Was earned towards Coimth, as we thought. 
At length the sun, gazing upon the earth. 
Dispers’d those vapours that offended us ; 
And, by the benefit of his wished light, 

The seas wax’d calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain to us — 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this. 

But ere they came — O, let me say no 
more ! 95 

Gather the sequel by that went before. 
Duke. Nay, forw^ard, old man, do not 
break off so ; 

For we may pity, though not pardon the^. 
^ge. O, had the gods done so, I had not 
now 

Woithily term’d them merciless to us ! 100 
For, ere the ships could meet by twice five 
leagues. 

We w^ere encount’red by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently boine upon, 

Our helpful ship w^as sphtted in the midst ; 
So that, m this uniust divorce of us, 105 
Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to soriow for. 
Her part, poor soul, seeming as burdened 
With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe. 
Was earned with more speed before the 
wind ; no 

And in our sight they three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 

At length another ship had seiz’d on us ; 1 

1x6 


[Act 1 

And, knowing whom it was their hap to 
save, 

Gave healthful welcome to their ship- 
wreck’d guests, 1 15 

And would have reft the fishers of their 
prey. 

Had not their ba’-k been very slow of sail j 
And therefore homeward did they bend 
their course. 

Thus have you heard me sever’d from my 
bliss, 1 19 

That by misfortunes was my life prolong’d, 
To tell sad stones of my own mishaps. 

Duke. And, for the sake of them thou 
sorrowest for, 

Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What have befall ’n of them and thee till 
now. 

Mge. My youngest boy, and yet my 
eldest care, 125 

At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother, and importun’d me 
That his attendant — so his case was like. 
Reft of his brother, but retain’d his name — 
Might bear him company m the quest of 
him ; 130 

Whom whilst I laboured of a love to see, 

I hazarded the loss of w'hom I lov’d. 

Five summeis have 1 spent in farthest 
Greece, 

Roaming clean through the bounds of 
Asia, 131 

And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus; 
Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave un- 
sought 

Or that or any place that harbours men. 
But here must end the story of my life ; 
And happy were I in my timely death, 139 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

Duke. Hapless ^geon, whom the fates 
have mark’d 

To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 
Now, trust me, were it not against our 
laws, 

Against my crown, my oath, my dignity. 
Which princes, would they, may not dis- 
annul, T45 

My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 
But though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And passed sentence may not be recall’d 
But to our honour’s great disparagement. 
Yet will I favour thee in what I can. 150 
Therefore, merchant. I’ll limit thee this day 
To seek thy help by beneficial hap. 

Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus ; 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, 
And live ; if no, then thou art doom’d to 
die. * 155 

Gaoler, take him to thy custody. 

Gaol. 1 will, my lord. 

Mge. Hopeless and helpless doth ^geon 
wend. 

But to procrastinate his lifeless end* 

{Exeunt 
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Scene II, The man . 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse, Dromio of 
Syracuse, and First Meichant. 

First Mer. Therefore, give out you are of 
Epidamnum, 

Test that your goods too soon be confiscate. 
This very day a Syracusian merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here j 
And, not being able to buy out Ms Mfe, 5 
According to the statute of the town. 

Dies ere the weary sun set in the west. 
There is your money that I had to keep. 
Ant S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where 
we host. 9 

And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
Within tMs hour it will be dmner time ; 
Till that, 1*11 view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings. 
And then return and sleep within mine mn ; 
For with long travel I am stiff and weary. 
Get thee away. ic 

Dro. S. Many -a man would take you at 
your word. 

And go indeed, having so good a mean. 

[Exh Dromio S. 
Ant S. A trusty villain, sir, that very oft. 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 
What, will you walk with me about the 
town, 

And then go to my inn and dine with me ? 
First Mer. I am invited, sir, to certain 
merchants, 

Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; 25 
I crave your pardon. Soon at five o’clock. 
Please you. I’ll meet with you upon the 
mart. 

And afterward consort you tiU bed time. 
My present business calls me from you now. 
Ant S. Farewell till then. I will go lose 
myself, 30 

And wander up and down to view the city. 
First Mer. Sir, I commend you to your 
own content. [Exit First Merchant 
Ant S. He that commends me to mine 
own content 

Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 

I to the world am like a drop of water 35 
That m the ocean seeks another drop. 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth^ 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself. 

So 1 , to find a mother and a brother. 

In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself, 40 
Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

Here comesi the almanac of my true date. 
What now ? How chance thou art return’d 
so soon ? 

Dro. H. Return’d so soon I rather 
approach’d too late. 

The capon bums, the pig falls from the spit; 
The clock hath stmcken twelve upon the 
bell — 45 
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My mistress made it one upon my cheek ; 
She IS so hot because the meat is cold. 

The meal is cold because you come not 
home, 

You come not home because you have bo 
stomach, 

You have no stomach, having brofc your 
fast ; 5 ., 

But we, that know what ’tis to fast and 
pray. 

Are pemtent for your default to-day. 

Ant S. Stop in your wind, sir ; tell me 
this, 1 pray * 

Where have you left the money that I gave 
you ? 

Dro. E. O — sixpence that I had a 
Wednesday last 55 

To pay the saddler for my mistress' 
crupper ? 

The saddler had it, sir ; I kept it not. 

Ani, S. I am not m a sportive humour 
now ; 

Tell me, and dallv not, where is the money? 
We being strangers here, how dar’st thou 
trust o.> 

So great a charge from thine own custody ? 

Dro. E. I pray you jest, sir, as you sit 
at dinner. 

1 from my mistress come to you in post ; 

If I return, I shall be post indeed, fn 

For she will score your fault upon my pate. 
Methinks your maw, like mine, should ^ e 
your clock. 

And strike you home without a messenger. 

Ant S. Come, Dromio, come, these jests 
are out of season ; ' > 

Reserve them till a meirier hour than this. 
Where is the gold I gave m charge to thee ? 

Dro. E. To me, sir ? Why, you gave no 
gold to me. 

Ant S. Come on, sir knave, have don 3 
your foolishness, 

And tell me how thou hast dispos’d thy 
charge. 

Dro. E. My charge was but to fetch you 
from the mart 

Home to your house, the Phoenix, sir, to 
dinner. 75 

My mistress and her sister stays for you. 

Ant S, Now, as I am a Christian, answer 
me 

In what sale place you have bestow’d my 
money, 

Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours. 
That stands on tricks when I am un- 
dispos'd. So 

Where is the thousand marks thou hadst 
of me ? 

Dro. E. I have some marks of yours upon 
my pate. 

Some of my mistress* marks upon my 
shoulders. 

But not a thousand marks between you 
both. 84 

117 
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If I should pay your -worship those again. 
Perchance you will not bear them patiently. 

Ant, S. Thy mistress" marks ! What 
mistress, slave, hast thou ? 

Dm. E. Your worship’s wife, my mistress 
at the Phcemx ; 

She that doth fast till you come home to 
dinner. 

And prays that you wnll hie you home to 
dinner. 90 

Ant S. What, wilt thou flout me thus 
unto my face, 

Being forbid ? There, take you that, sir 
knave. [Beals him. 

Dro. E, What mean you, sir ? For God’s 
sake hold your hands ! 

Nay, an vou will not, sir. I’ll take my heels. 

[JSxii Dromio E. 

An., S, Upon my life, by some device or 
other 95 

The villain is o’erraiight of all mv money. 
They say this town is full of cozenage ; 

As, nimble jugglers that decei\e the eve, 
Dark-irvorking soicerers that change the 
mind, 99 

Soul-kilhng witches that deform the body, 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many such-hke hbcities oi sin , 

If it prove so, I will be gone the sooner. 

I’ll to the Centaur to go seek this slave 
I greatly fear my money is not safe. [Exit 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. The house of Antipholus of 
Ephesus. 

Enter Adriana, wife to Antipholus of 
Ephesus, with Luciana, hei sister. 

Adr. Neithv r my husband nor the slave 
return’d 

That in such haste I sent to seek his master ’ 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o’clock. 

Lite. Perhaps some merchant hath in- 
vited him, 

And from the mart he's somewhere gone to 
dinner ; f 

Good sister, let us dine, and never fret. 

A man is master of his liberty ; 

Time is their master, and wlien they see 
time, 

They’ll go or come. If so, be patient, sister. 

Adr. Why should their liberty than ours 
be more ? 

Luc. Because their business still lies out 
o’ door, 

Adr. Look when I serve him so, he takes 
it ill. 

Luc. O, know he is the bridle of your will. 

Adr. There's none but asses will be 
bridled so. 

Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lash’d 
with woe. 15 

There’s nothing situate under heaven's eye 


But hath his bound, m earth, in sea, in sky„ 
The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls. 
Are their males’ subjects, and at their 
controls. ig 

Man, more divine, the master of all these, 
Lord of the wide w-orid and wild wat’ry 
seas, 

Indu'd with intellectual sense and souls. 

Of more pie-eminence than fish and fowls, 
Are masters to their females, and their 
lords ; 24 

Then let vour will attend on their accords. 

Ad/. This servitude makes you to keep 
unwed. 

Luc. Not tliis, but troubles of the 
iiiairiage-bed. 

Adr. But, were vou wedded, you would 
beai some sway. 

Luc. Ere I learn love, I’ll practise to obey. 

Adr. How if your husband stait some 

other where ? 3^ 

Luc. Till he come home again, I would 

forbear. 

Adr. Patience unmov’d ! no marvel 
though she pause : 

They can be meek that have no other cause. 
A wretched soul, bruis'd with adversity, 
We bid be quiet when we hear it ciy ; 3 s 

But were we burd’ned with like w^eight of 
pam, 

As much, or more, we should ourselves 
complain. 

So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve 
thee. 

With urging helpless patience would reheve 
me ; 

But if thou live to see like right bereft, 40 
This fool-begg’d patience in thee will be left. 

Luc. Well, I will marry one day, but to 
try. 

Here comes your man, now is your husband 
nigh. 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

Adr. Say, is your tardy master now at 
hand ? 

Dro. E. Nay, he’s at two hands with me, 
and that my two ears can witness. 46 

Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him ? 
Know’st thou his mmd ? 

Dro. B. Ay, ay, he told his mmd upon 
mine ear. 

Beshrew his hand, I scarce could under- 
stand it. 

Luc. Spake he so doubtfully thou couldst 
not feel his meaning ? sr 

Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly I could 
too well feel his blows ; and withal so 
doubtfully that I could scarce understand 
them. 

Adr. But say, I prithee, is he coming 
home ? 55 

It seems he hath great care to please his 
wife. 
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Scene 1] 

Dro F Whv, mihtiess, jure ir«> mastei jS | 
noin-mad- ! 

Adr. Roin-mad, tliou 'illaml 

Dro. E. I mean not cuckold-mad ; 

But, sure, he is stark mad. 

When I desir'd him to come home to 
dinner, r... 

He ask’d me for a thousand marks m goU. 

‘ *Tis dinner time ’ quoth 1 ; * My gold I ’ 
quoth he. 

‘ Your meat doth burn ’ quoth 1 ; * My 
gold ! ’ quoth he 

* Will you come home ? * quoth 1 ; " Mv 
gold ! ’ quoth he 

' Where is the thousand maiks 1 gave tnee, 
villain ? ' <>* 

‘ The pig ’ quoth I ' is buin’d ‘ My gold ! ’ 
quoth he. 

‘ My mistress, sir ’ quoih 1 ; ‘ Hang up thy 
mist less ; 

I know not thy mistress ; out on thv 
mistress ' 

Luc. Quoth who ? 

D)o. E. Quoth nw master. t ' 

^ I know ’ quoth he ‘ no house, no wife, 
no mistress.’ 

So that mv eirand, due unto my tongue, 

I thank him, I bare home upon my 
shoulders ; 

For, in conclusion, he did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou slave, and fetch 
him home. 7=^ 

Dro E. Go back again, and be new beaten- 
home ? 

For God’s sake, send some other messenger. 

Adr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate 
acioss. 

Dro. E. And he will bless that cross with 
other heating ; 

Between you 1 shall have a holv head. Bo 

Adr. Hence, prating peasant I Fetch thy 
master home. 

Dro. E. Am 1 so round with you, as you 
with me, 

That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 

You spill n me hence, and he will spurn me 
hithei ; 

If I last in this service, you must case me 
in leathei. [Exii. 

Luc. Fie, how impatience louieth m your 
face 1 

Adr. His company must do his minions 
grace, 

Whilst I at home starve for a merrv’ look. 

Hath homely age th’ alluring beauty took 

From my poor cheek 1 Then he hath wasted 
it. 

Are my discourses dull ? Barren mv wit ? 

If voluble and sharp discourse be marr’d, 

Unkindness blunts it more than marble 
hard. 

Do their gay vestments his affections bait 

That’s not my fault; he’s master of my 
state. 


What iiiins are in me thpt can be foimd 
By him not luin’d ? Then is he the groiiuJ 
Of my defeatines Mv decavt-u fair 
A sunny look of his would soon fepan. 

But, too uniuly deer, lie breaks the pale, r-o 
And feeds fiom home ; poor I am but his 
stale. 

Luc. Self-harming jealousy ! fie, beat it 
hence. 

Adr. Unfeeling fools can with such 
wrongs dispense. :o3 

I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 
Or else what lets it but he would be here ? 
Sister, you know- he piumis'd me a chain ; 
Would that alone a io\e he would detain. 
So he would keep fair quarter with his bed I 
I see the jewel best enamelled 
Will lose his beauty ; yet the gold bides 
still no 

That otheis touch and, often touching, will 
Where gold ; and no man that hath a 
name 

By falsehood and corruption doth it shame. 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eve, 
ril weep what’s left awav, and w^eeping die. 

Luc. How many fond fools serve mad 
jealousy 1 [Exeunt, 

Scene II. The rnart. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant. S. The gold I gave to Dromio is laid 
up 

Safe at the Centaur, and the heedful slave 
Is wand’red toith m care to seek me out. 

By computatioii and mine host’s report 
I could not speak with Diomio since at first 
I sent him from the mart. See, here he 
comes. 6 

Eyiter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Kow now, sir, is your merry humour 
< alter’d ? 

As you love strokes, so jest with me again. 
You know no Centaur ! You receiv’d no 

golvi ! 

Your mistress sent to have me home to 
dinner I lo 

My house was at the Phoenix 1 Wast thou 
mad, 

That thus so madly thou didst answer me ? 

Dro. S. What answer, sir ? When spake 
I such a word ? 

Anf. S. Even now, even here, not half an 
hour since. 

Dro. S. I did not see you since you sent 
me hence, 3:5 

Home to the Centaur, with the gold you 
gave me. 

Ant. S. Viliam, thou didst deny the gold's 
receipt, 

And told’st me of a mistress and a dinner ; 
For which, I hope, thou felt’st I was 
displeas’d. 
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Dro. S. I am glad to see you in tiiis merry 
vein. 

What means this jest ? I pray you, master, 
teU me. 

Ant, S, Yea, dost thou jeer and flout me 
in the teeth ? 

Think’st thou I jest ? Hold, take thou that, 
and that. [Beating him, 

Dro, S, Hold, sir, for God’s sake! Now 
your jest is earnest. 

Upon what bargain do you give it me ? 
Ant, S, Because that I familiarly some- 
times 

I>o use you for my fool and chat with you. 
Your sauciness will jest upon my love. 
And make a common of my serious hours. 
When the sun shines let foolish gnats make 
sport, 30 

But creep in crannies when he hides his 
beams. 

If you will jest with me, know my aspect. 
And fashion your demeanour to my looks. 
Or I will beat this method m your sconce. 

Dro, S, Sconce, call you it ? So you 
would leave battering, 1 had rather have it 
a head. An you use these blows long, I 
must get a sconce for my head, aiid 
insconce it too ; or else I shall seek my 
wit in my shoulders. But I pray, sir, why 
am I beaten ? 

Ant $, Dost thou not know ? 40 

Dro. S. Nothing, sir, but that X am 
beaten. 

Ant. S. Shall I tell you why ? 

Dro, S. Ay, sir, and wherefore ; for they 
say every why hath a wherefore. 

Ant S* Why, first for flouting me ; and 
then wherefore, 45 

For urging it the second time to me. 

Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus 
beaten out of season. 

When in the why and the wherefore is 
neither rhyme nor reason ? 

Well, sir, I thank you. 

Aiit. S. Thank me, sir ! for what ? 50 

Dro, S. Marry, sir, for this something 
that you gave me for nothing. 

Ant S, I’ll make you amends next, to give 
you nothing for something. But say, sir, 
is it dinner-time ? 

Dro, S, No, sir ; 1 think the meat wants 
that I have. 55 

Ant S, In good time, sir, what’s that ? 
Dro, S. Basting. 

Ant S. Well, sir, then ’twill be dry. 

Dro, S. If it be, sir, I pray you ea^t none 
of it. 

Ant. S. Your reason ? 60 

Dro, S. Test it make you choleric, and 
purchase me another dry basting. 

Ani. S, Well, sir, learn to jest in good 
time there’s a time for all things. 

Dro, S, I durst have denied that, before 
you were so choleric, 66 

IZ 0 


Ant S, By what rule, sir ? 

Dro, S, Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as 
the plain bald pate of Father Time himself. 
Ant. S. Let’s hear it. 70 

Dro, S. There’s no time for a man to 
recover his hair that grows bald by nature. 

Ant S, May he not do it by fine and 
recovery ? 

Dro, S, Yes, to pay a fine for a periwig, 
and recover the lost hair of another man. 75 
Ant S. Why is Time such a niggard of 
hair, being, as it is, so plentiful an excre- 
ment ? 

Dro. S. Because it is a blessing that he 
bestows on beasts, and what he hath 
scanted men in hair he hath given them 
in wit. 80 

Ant S, Why, but there's many a man 
hath more hair than wit. 

Dro. S. Not a man of those but he hath 
the wit to lose his hair. 

Ant S. Why, thou didst conclude hairy 
men plain dealers without wit. 86 

Dro. S. The plainer dealer, the sooner lost ; 
yet he loseth it in a kind of jollity. 

Ant. S. For what reason ? 

Dro. S, For two ; and sound ones too. 90 
Ant S. Nay, not sound I pray you. 

Dro, S. Sure ones, then. 

Ant S. Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing. 
Dro. S. Certain ones, then. 

Ant S. Name them. 95 

Dro. S, The one, to save the money that 
he spends in tiring ; the other, that at 
dinner they should not drop in his porridge. 

' Ant. S. You would all this time have 
prov’d there is no time for all things. 100 
Dro, S. Marry, and did, sir ; namely, no 
time to recover hair lost by nature. 

Ant. S. But your reason was not sub- 
stantial, why there is no time to recover . 

Dro. vS. Thus I mend it : Time himself is 
bald, and therefore to the world’s end will 
have bald followers. 106 

Ant. S. I knew ’twould be a bald con- 
clusion, But, soft, who wafts us yonder ? 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange and 
frown. 109 

Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspects; 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 

The time was once when thou unurg’d 
wouldst vow 

That never words were music to thine ear. 
That never object pleasing in thine eye, X14 
That never touch well welcome to thy hand. 
That never meat sweet-savour’d in thy 
taste. 

Unless I spake, or look'd, or touch’d, or 
carv’d to thee. 

How comes it now, my husband, O, how 
comes it, 

That thou art then estranged from thyself ? 



Scene 2] 

Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 
That, undividabie, incorporate. 

Am better than thy deal selPs better pait 
Ah, do not tear av^ay thy&eit from me ; 
For know, my love, as easy md>st thoa loll 
A drop ot water in the breaking gull, 

And take uniiungled thence that drop again 
Without addition or diminishing, 

As take from me thyself, and not me too 
How dearly would it touch thee to the 
quick, 

Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious, 
And that this body, consecrate to thee. 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate ! 
Wouldst thou not spit at me and spurn 
at me. 

And hurl the name of husband in my face, 
And t^ar the stained skin off my harlot- 
brow, 135 

And from my false hand cut the wedding- 
ring, 

And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 
I know thou canst, and theiefore see thou 
do it. 

I am possess’d with an adulterate blot ; 135 
kly blood IS mingled with the crime of lust ; 
For if we two be one, and thou play false, 
I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

Being strumpeted by thy contagion. 

Keep then fair league and truce with th^' 
true bed ; 

I live dJs-stain'd, thou undishonoured. ui 
Anf. S. Plead you to me, fair dame ? I 
know you not ; 

In Ephesus I am but two hours old. 

As strange unto your town as to your talk. 
Who, every >void by all my wit being 
scann’d, i t'j 

Wants wit in all one woid to understand. 
Luc, Fie, brother, how the world :s 
chi^ng’d With you I 

When were you wont to use my sister thus ? 
She sent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 
Ant S, By Dromio ? 

Dro, S, By me ? 155 

Adr, By thee ; and this thou didst return 
from him — 

That he did buffet thee, and in his blows 
Denied my house for his, me for his wife. 
Ant S. Did you converse, sir, with this 
gentlewoman 7 

What is the course and drift of your com- 
pact 7 160 

Dro, S, I, sir 7 1 never saw her till this 
time. 

Ant, S, Villain, thou liest ; for even her 
very words 

Didst thou deliver to me on the mart. 

Dro. S. I never spake with her in all my 
life. 

Ant, S. How can she thus, then, call us by 
our names, • 165 

Unless it be by inspiration 7 
Adr, How ill agrees irwlth your gravity 
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To counlerfeit thus grossly vith sla\e. 
Abetting him to thwart me 111 mv mood ! 

I Be It my wrong you are iiom oe exempr, 
' But w long not that wrong Witli a more 
contempt. 

Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine ; 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine, 
Whose weakness, married to thy stronger 
state. 

Makes me with thy strength to communi- 
cate. 1-5 

If aught possess thee from me, it is dross. 
Usurping I'l’y, biier, or idle moss ; 

W^ho all, for want of priming, with in- 
trusion 

Infect thy sap, and live on thy confusion. 

Ant, S. To me she speaks ; moves me 
for her theme. xsi 

What, was 1 married to her in my dream 7 
Or sleep I now, and think I hear all this ? 
What error dnves our eyes and ears amiss ? 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, 

I’li entertain the offer’d fallacy. 185 

Luc, Dromio, go bid the servants spread 
for dinner. 

Dro, S. O, for my beads I I cross me for a 
sinner. 

This IS the fairy land. O spite of spites ! 
We talk with gobims, owls, and spntes. 

If we obey them not, this will ensue : joo 
T hey’ll suck our breath, or pinch us black 
and blue. 

Luc. Why prat’st thou to thyself, and 
answer’st not ? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, 
thou sot ! 

Dro, S, I am transformed, master, am 
not I ? 

Ant, S, I think thou art in mind, and so 
am I. it.s 

Dro. S. Nay, master, both in mind and m 
my shape. 

Ant, S. Thou hast thine own form. 

Dro. S, No, I am an ape. 

Luc, If thou art chang'd to aught, ’tis to 
an ass. 

Dro. S. ’Tis tiue ; she rides me, and I long 
for grass. lou 

’Tis so, 1 am an ass ; else it could never be 
But I should know her as well as she knows 
me. 

Adr, Come, come, no longer will 1 be a 
fool, 

To put the finger in the eye and weep. 
Whilst man and master laughs my woes to 
scorn. 

Come, sir, to dinner. Dromio, keep the 
gate. 

Hjisband, I’ll dine above with you to-day. 
And shrive you of a thousand idle pranks. 
Sitrah, if any ask you for your master, 

Say he dines forth, and let no creature 
enter. > 

Come, sister. Dromio, play the porter web. 
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Ant, S, Am I in earth, in heaven, or in 
hell? 

Sleeping or waking, mad or well-advis*d ? 
Known unto these, and to myself disguis’d * 
I’E say as they say, and persevei so. 

And m this mist at all adventures go. ais 

Dro, S, Master, shall I be porter at tbe 
gate ? 

Acfr. Ay ; and let none enter, lest I break 
your pate. 

Luc. Come, come, Antipholus, w'e dine 
too late. lExetmt 


ACT THREE 

Scene I. Before the house of Antipholus of 
Ephesus, 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, Dromio of 
Ephesus, Angelo, and Balthazar. 

Ant, B. Good Sign^or Angelo, you must 
excuse us all ; 

My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. 

Say that I linger'd with you at your shop 

To see the maMng of her carcanet. 

And that to-morrow' you will bring it home. 

But heie’s a villain that would face me 
down 

He met me on the mart, and that I beat 
him. 

And charg’d him with a thousand marks in 
gold, 

And that 1 did deny my wife and house. 

Thou drunkard, thou, what didst thou mean 
by this ? 

Dro. E, Say what you will, sir, but 1 know 
what I know. 

That you beat me at the mart 1 have your 
hand to show ; 

If the skin were parchment, and the blows 
you gave were ink. 

Your own handwriting would tell you what 
I think. 

Ant E. I think thou art an ass. 

Dro. E, Marry, so it doth appear 

By the wrongs I sulfer and the blows I bear. 

I should kick, being kick’d ; and being at 
that pass, 17 

You would keep from my heels, and beware 
of an ass. 

Ant. E, Y’are sad, Sigmor Balthazar; 
pray God our cheer 

May answer my good will and your good 
welcome here. 20 

Bal, I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and 
your welcome dear. 

AnL E, O, Signior Balthazar, either at 
flesh or fish, 

A table full of welcome makes scarce one 
dainty dish. 

Bal. Good meat, sir, is common ; that 
every churl affords. 

Ant. E. And welcome more common ; for 
that’s nothing but words. 25 ^ 
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Bal. Small cheer and great welcome 
makes a merry feast. 

Ant. E. Ay, to a niggardly host and more 
sparing guest. 

But though my cates be mean, take them 
in good part ; 

Better cheer may you have, but not with 
better heart. 

But, soft, my door is lock’d ; go bid them 
let us m. 30 

Dro. E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, 
Gillian, Gmn I 

Dro. S. tWifJim] Home, malt-horse, 
capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch ! 

Either get thee from the door, or sit down 
at the hatch. 

Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou 
call’st for such store, 

When one is one too many ? Go get thee 
from the door. 35 

Dro- E. What patch is made our porter ? 
My master stays in the street. 

Dro. S. [Wifhin] Let him walk from 
whence he came, lest he catch cold 
on *s feet. 

Ani E. Who talks within there ? Ho, open 
the door ! 

Dro. S. [Within] Right, sir; I’ll tell you 
when, an you’ll tell me where- 
fore. 

Anf E. Wherefore ? For my dinner ; I 
have not din’d to-day. 40 

Dro. S. [Within] Nor to-day here you 
must not ; come again when you 
may. 

Ani. E. What art thou that keep’st me 
out from the house I owe ? 

Dro. S. {Within} The porter for this time, 
sir, and my name is Dromio. 

Dro. E. O villain, thou hast stol’n both 
mine office and my name ! 

The one ne’er got me credit, the other 
mickle blame. 45 

If thou hadst been Dromio to-day in my 
place. 

Thou wouldst have chang’d thy face for a 
name, or thy name for an ass. 

Enter Luce, within. 

Luce. IWithinl What a coil is there, 
Dromio ? Who are those at the 
gate ? 

Dro. E. Let my master in, Luce, 

Luce. [Wifkm] Faith, no, he comes too 
late ; 

And so tell yourmiaster. 

Dro. E. O Lord, I must laugh I 

Have at you with a proverb ; Shall I set in 
my staff ? st 

Luce. {Within} Have at you with another : 
that’s — ^when ? can you tell ? 

Dro. S. {Within} If thy name be called 
Luce — Luce, thou hast answer’d 
him well. 


tzz 
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Ant E, Do you bear, you uunion ? You’li 
let us ie» I hope ? 

Luce. [WilJim] I thought to have ask'd 
you, 

Dro. S. [Wh/anl And you said no. 

Dro. E. So, come, help ; well struck ! 
there was blow foi blow. 56 

Ant E. Thou baggage, let me in. 

Luce, IWithm] Can whose 

sake ? 

Dro. B. Master, knock the door hard. 

Luce, [Withm] Let him knock till it ache. 

Ant. E. You’ll cry for this, mimon, if I 
beat the door down. 

Luce. [Widiiu] What needs all that, and a 
pair of stocks in the town ? 60 

Enter Adriana, within. 

Adr. {Within] Who is that at the door, 
that keeps all this noise ? 

Dro. S. {Within] By my troth, your town 
is troubled with unruly boys. 

Ant. E. Are you theie, wife ? You might 
have come befoie. 

Adr. [Wh/un] Your wife, sir knave! Go 
get you from the dooi. 

Dro. E. If you went in pain, master, this 
' knave ' would go sore. 65 

Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor 
welcome ; we would fain have 
either. 

Bal. In debating which was best, we shall 
part with neither. 

Dro. E. They stand at the door, master ; 
bid them welcome hither. 

Ant. B. There is something m the wind, 
that we cannot get in. 

Dro. E. You would say so, master, if your 
garments were thin. ?o 

Your cake here is warm within ; you stand 
here in the cold ; 

It would make a man mad as a buck to be 
so bought and sold. 

Ant. E. Go fetch me something ; I’ll 
break ope the gate. 

Dro. S. [Wzihin] Break any breaking 
here, and I’ll break your knave’s 
pate. 

Dro. E. A man may break a word with 
you, sir ; and words are but wind ; 

Ay, and break it in your face, so he break it 
not behind. 7t> 

Dro. S. [Widiiw] It seems thou want’st 
breaking ; out upon thee, hind ! 

Dro. E. Here’s too much ‘ out upon thee ! * 
I pray thee let me in. 

Dro. S. [Widiin] Ay, when fowls have no 
feathers and fish have no fin. 

Ant. E. Well, I’ll break in ; go borrow me 
a crow. 80 

Dro. E. A crow without feather ? Master, 
mean you so ? 

For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl with- 
out a feather ; 


If a crow help us in, s.rmli, well pluck a 

crow together. 

Ant. £. Go get thee gone ; fetch me as 

iron crow. 

Bal, Ha%'e patience, sir * O, let it not be so ! 
Herein you war against your reputatioii. 
And draw within the compass of suspect 
Th’ unviolated honour of your wife. 

Once this — vour long experience of her 
wisdom. 

Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, 90 
Plead on her part some cause to you un- 
known ; 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made 
against you. 

Be rul’d by me : depart in patience. 

And let us to the Tiger all to dinner ; 95 

And, about evening, come youiself alone 
To know the reason of this strange rest 1 amt. 
If bv strong hand you offer to break m 
Now in the stirring passage oi the dav, 

A vulgar comment wall be made of it, 100 
And that supposed by the common rout 
Against your yet ungailed estimation 
That may with foul intrusion enter in 
And dwell upon your grave when you are 
dead ; 

For slander lives upon succession, 105 
For ever hous’d where it gets possession. 

Ant. E. You ha\ e prevail'd. I will depart 
in quiet. 

And in despite of mirth mean to be merry. 

I know a wench of excellent discourse, 
Pretty and witty ; wild, and yet, too, 
gentle ; no 

There will we dine. This woman that I mean. 
My wife — but, I protest, without desert — 
Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal ; 

To her will we to dinner. [To Angelo] Get 
you home 

And fetch the chain ; by this I know ’tis 
made. 115 

Bring it, I pray you, to the Porpentine ; 
For there’s the house. That chain will I 
bestow — 

Be it for nothing but to spite my wife — 
Upon mine hostess there ; good sir, make 
haste. no 

Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me. 
I’ll knock elsewhere, to see if they'll disdain 
me. 

Artg. I’ll meet you at that place some 
hour hence. 

Ant. E. Do so ; this jest shall cost me 
some expense. {Exeunt. 

Scene II. Before the house of Antipholus 
of Ephesus. 

Enter Luciana with Antipholus of 
Syracuse. 

Luc. And may it be that you have quite 
forgot 
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A hsisband’s office ? Shall, Anttpholus, 
Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs 
rot ? 

Shall love, in building, grow so ruinous ? 

If you did wed my sister for her wealth, 
Then for her wealth's sake use her with 
more kindness ; 

Or, if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth ; 
Muffle your false love with some show of 
blindness ; 

Let not my sister read it in your eye ; 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame's 
orator ; 

Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty ; 
Apparel vice like virtue's harbinger ; 

Bear a fair presence, though your heart be 
tainted ; 

Teach sin the carnage of a holy saint ; 

Be secret-false. What need she be ac- 
quainted ? 15 

What simple thief brags of his own 
attaint ? 

'Tis double wrong to truant with your bed 
And let her read it in thy looks at board ; 
Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed ; 
111 deeds is doubled with an evil word. 

Alas, poor women ! make us but believe. 
Being com|>act of credit, that you love 
us ; 

Though others have the arm, show us the 
sleeve ; 

We in your motion turn, and you may 
move us. 

Then, gentle brother, get you in again ; 25 
Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her 
wife. 

'Tis holy sport to be a little vain 
When the sweet breath of flattery con- 
quers strife. 

AnL S. Sweet mistress — what your name 
is else, I know not. 

Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine — 
Less in your knowledge and your grace you 
show not'* 31 

Than our earth's wonder — ^more than 
earth, divine. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and 
speak ; 

Lay open to my earthy-gross conceit, 34 
Smoth'red in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your words' deceit. 
Against my soul's pure truth why labour 
you 

To make it wander in an unknown field ? 

Are you a god ? Would you create me new ? 
Transform me, then, and to your pow'r 
I'll yield. 40 

But if that I am I, then well I know 
Your weeping sister is no wife of mine. 

Nor to her bed no homage do I owe ; 

Far more, far more, to you do I decline. 

O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy 
note, 45 

To drown me in thy sister's flood of tears. 

124 
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Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote ; 
Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden 
hairs. 

And as a bed I'll take them, and there lie ; 
And in that glorious supposition think 50 
He gains by death that hath such means 
to die. 

Let Love, being light, be drowned if she 
sink. 

Luc, What, are you mad, that you do 
reason so ? 

Ant. S. Not mad, but mated ; how, I do 
not know. 

Luc, It is a fault that springeth from 
your eye. 55 

Ant, S, For gazing on your beams, fa^r 
sun, being by. 

Luc. Gaze where you should, and that 
wiU clear your sight. 

Ant. S, As good to wink, sweet love, as 
look on night. 

Luc, Why call you me love ? Call my 
sister so. 59 

Ant. S. Thy sister's sister. 

Luc, That's my sister. 

Ant S. No ; 

It is thyself, mine own self's better part ; 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer 
heart, 

My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s 
aim. 

My sole earth’s heaven, and my heaven's 
claim. 

Luc, All this my sister is, or else should 
be. 6«5 

Ant S. Call thyself sister, sweet, for 1 
am thee ; 

Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life ; 
Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife. 
Give me thy hand. 

Luc, O, soft, sir, hold you still ; 

I'll fetch my sister to get her good will. 70 
[Exit Luciana, 
Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Ant. S, Why, how now, Dromio ! Where 
run’st thou so fast ? 

Dro. S. Do you know me, sir ? Am I 
Dromio ? Am I your man ? Am I my- 
self ? 

Ant. S, Thou art Dromio, thou art my 
man, thou art thyself. 76 

L>ro, S. I am an ass, I am a woman's 
man, and besides myself. 

Ant S. What woman's man* and how 
besides thyself ? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, besides myself, I am 
due to a woman — one that claims me, one 
that haunts me, one that will have me. 

Ant S, What claim lays she to thee ? 83 
Dro. S, Marry, sir, such claim as you 
would lay to your horse ; and she would 
have me as a beast : not that, I being a 
beast, she would have me ; but that she. 
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being a very beastly creature, lays claim 
to me. 57 

Ant S. What is she ? 

Dro. S. A very reverent body ; ay, such 
a one as a man may not speak of without 
he say ' Sir-reverence \ I have but lean 
luck in the match, and yet is she a won- 
drous fat marriage- 92 

Ant S. How dost thou mean a fat 
marriage ? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, she’s the kitchen- 
wench, and all grease ; and I know not 
what use to put her to but to make a lamp 
of her and run from her by her own light. 
I warrant, her rags and the tallow in them 
will burn a Poland winter. If she lives 
till doomsday, she’ll burn a week longer 
than the whole world. 

Ant S. What complexion is she of ? 100 
Dro. S. Swart, like my shoe ; but her face 
nothing like so clean kept ; for why she 
sweats, a man may go over shoes in the 
grime of it. 

Ant S, That’s a fault that water will 
mend. 

Dro. S. No, sir, ’tis in grain ; Noah’s 
flood could not do it. 106 

Ani. S. What’s her name ? 

Dro. S- Nell, sir ; but her name and 
three quaiters, that’s an ell and three 
quarters, will not measure her from hip to 
hip. 1 10 

Ant S. Then she bears some breadth ? 
Dro. S, No longer from head to foot than 
from hip to hip : she is sphencal, like a 
globe ; I could find out countries in her. 

Ant, S. In what part of her body stands 
Ireland ? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, m her buttocks ; 1 
found it out by the bogs. 

Ant S, Where Scotland ? 

Dro. S. I found it by the barrenness, hard 
in the palm of the hand. 120 

Ant S, Where France ? 

Dro. S- In her forehead, arm’d and re- 
verted, mc^lang war against her heir. 

Ant S. Where England ? 124 

Dro. S. I look’d for the chalky chffs, but 
I could find no whiteness in them ; but I 
guess It stood in her chin, by the salt rheum 
that ran between Franct ' nd it. 

Ant S. Where Spain ? 

Dro. S. Faith, I saw it not, but I felt it 
hot in her breath. 130 

Ant S’. Where America, the Indies ? 

Dro. S- O, sir, upon her nose, all o’er 
embellished with rubies, carbuncles, sap- 
phires, declining their nch aspect to the hot 
breath of Spain ; who sent whole armadoes 
of caracks to be ballast at her nose. ^35 
Ant S, Where stood Belgia, the Nether- 
lands ? 

Dro. S. O, sir, I did not look so low. To 
condude : this drudge or diviner laid daim 
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to me ; call’d me Droniio ; sw'ore I was 
assur’d to her ; told me what pnw marks 
I had about me, as, the mark of mv shoulder, 
the mole m my neck, the great wart on my 
left arm, that I, amaz’d, ran irom her as a 
witch. 

And, I think, if my breast had not been 
made of faith, and my heart of steel. 
She had transform’d me to a curta! dog, 
and made me turn 1 ’ th' wheel. 

Ant S, Go hie thee presently post to the 
road ; 145 

An if the wind blow any wav from shore, 

I will not harbour in this town to-mght. 

If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 
Where I will walk till thou return to me. 

If every one knows us, and we know 
none, . . 

’Tis time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be 
gone. 

Dro. S. As from a bear a man w^ould run 
for life. 

So fly I from her that would be my wife. 

[Exit. 

Ant S. There’s none but witches do 
inhabit here, 

And therefore ’tis high time that I were 
hence. 

She that doth call me husband, even my 
soul 

Doth for a wife abhor. But her fair sister, 
Possess'd with such a gentle sovereign 
grace, 15:3 

Of such enchanting presence and discourse. 
Hath almost made me traitor to myself ; 
But, lest myself be guilty to self-wrong. 

I’ll stop mine ears against the mermaid's 
song. 

Enter Angelo with the chain, 

Ang, Master Antipholus 1 

Ant S. Ay, that's my name. 

Ang. I know it well, sir. Lo, here is the 
chain. 

I thought to have ta’en you at the Por- 
pentine ; 155 

The chain unfinish’d made me stay thus 
long. 

Ant. S- What is your wiH that I shall do 
with this ? 

Ang. What please yourself, sir ; I have 
made it for you. 

Ant. S. Made it for me, sir I I bespoke it 
not. 

Ang. Not once nor twice, but twenty 
times you have. 270 

Go home with it, and please your wife 
withal ; 

And soon at supper-time I’ll visit you. 

And then receive my money for the chain. 

Ant. S. I pray you, sir, receive the money 
now. 

For fear you ne'er see chain nor money 
more. 175 

125 
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Ang, You are a merry man, sir ; fare you 
v/cll. [Exit. 

Ant. S. What I should think of this 1 
cannot tel! ; 

Tut this 1 think, there's no man is so vain 
That would refuse so fair an otter’d chain. 
1 see a man here needs not live by shifts. 
When in the streets he meets such golden 
gifts. ifc>i 

I’ll to the mart, and there for Dromio stay ; 
If any ship put out, then straight away. 

[Exit. 

ACT FOUR 
Scene I. A public place. 

Enter Second Merchant, Angelo, and an 
Officer. 

Sec. Mer. You know since Pentecost the 
sum is due, 

And since I have not much importun’d you; 
Nor now I had not, but that 1 am bound 
To Persia, and want guilders for my voyage. 
Therefore make present satisfaction, 5 
Or I’ll attach you by this officer. 

Ang. E\en just the sum that I do owe 
to you 

Is growing to me by Antipholus ; 

And in the instant that I met with you 
He had of me a chain ; at five o’clock lo 
I shall receive the money for the same. 
Pleaseth you walk with me down to his 
house, 

I will dischaige my bond, and thank you 
too. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, and 
Dromio of Ephesus, from the courtezan’s. 

Ojf. That labour may you save ; see 
where he comes. 

Ant E. While I go to the goldsmith’s 
house, go thou 15 

And buy a rope’s end ; that will I bestow 
Among my wafe and her confederates. 

For locking me out of my doors by day. 
But, soft, I see the goldsmith. Get thee 
gone ; 1 

Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 

Dro, E. I buy a thousand pound a year ; 
I buy a rope. [Exit Dromio. 

Ant. E. A man is well help up that trusts 
to you ! 

I promised your presence and the chain ; 
But neither chain nor goldsmith came to 
me. 

Belike you thought our love would last too 
long, 25 

If it were chain’d together, and therefore 
came not. 

Ang. Saving your merry humour, here’s 
the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmost 
carat. 

The fineness of the gold, and chargeful 
fashion, 
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Which doth amount to thiee odd ducats 
more 30 

Than I stand debted to this gentleman. 

I pray you see him presently discharg’d. 
For he is bound to sea, and stays but for it. 

Ant. E. I am not furnish’d with the 
present money ; 34 

Besides, I have some business in the town. 
Good signior, take the stranger to my house. 
And with you take the chain, and bid my 
wife 

Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof. 
Perchance I will be there as soon as you. 

Ang. Then you wall bring the chain to her 
yourself ? 40 

Ant. E. No ; bear it with you, lest X come 
not time enough. 

Ang. Well, sir, I will. Have you the 
chain about you ? 

Ant. E. An if I have not, sir, I hope you 
have ; 

Or else you may return without your 
money. 

Ang. Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me 
the chain ; 45 

Both wind and tide stays for this gentle- 
man, 

And I, to blame, have held him here too 
long. 

Ani. E. Good Lord I you use this dalliance 
to excuse 48 

Your breach of promise to the Porpentine ; 
I should have chid you for not bringing it. 
But, like a shiew, you first begin to brawi. 

Sec. Mer. The hour steals on ; I pray you, 
sir, dispatch. 

Ang. You hear how he importunes me — 
the chain I 

Anf. E, Why, give it to my wife, and 
fetch your money. 

Ang. Come, come, you know I gave it 
you even now. 55 

Either send the chain or send by me some 
token. 

Ant. B. Fie, now you run this humour 
out of breath ! 

Come, where’s the chain ? 1 pray you let 
me see it. 

Sec. Mer. My business cannot brook this 
dalliance. 

Good sir, say whe’r you’ll answer me or no ; 
If not. I’ll leave him to the officer. 61 

Anf. E. I answer you I What should I 
answei you ? 

Ang. The money that you owe me for the 
chain. 

Anf. E. I owe you none till X receive the 
chain. 

Ang. You know I gave it you half an 
hour since. 63 

Anf. E, You gave me none ; you wrong 
me much to say so, 

Ang* You wrong me more, sir, in denying 

it. 
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Consider how it stands upon my credit. 

Sec. Me/. Well, officer, airest him at my 
suit. 

Off. 1 do : and charge you In the Duke’s 
name to obey me. rx 

Ang. This touches me in reputation. 
Either consent to pay this sum for me, 

Or I attach you by this officer. 

Ant. E. Consent to pay thee that I never 
had ! 75 

Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou dar’st. 

Ang. Here is thy fee ; airest him, officer. 
I would not spare my brother in this case, 
If he should scorn me so apparently. ?<> 

Off. I do arrest you, sir ; you hear the suit. 

Ant. E. I do obey thee till I give thee bail. 
But, Sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear 
As all the metal in your shop will answ^er. 

Ang. Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 
To your notorious shame, I doubt it not. Ss 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse, from the bay. 

Dro. S. Master, there’s a bark of Epidam- 
num 

That stays but till her owner comes aboard. 
And then, sir, she bears away. Our fraught- 
age, sir, 

I have convey’d aboard ; and I have bought 
The oil, the balsamum, and aqua-vitae, go 
The ship is in her trim ; the merry wind 
Blows fair from land ; they stay for nought 
at all 

But for their owner, mfister, and yourself. 

Ant. E. How now J a madman ? Why, 
thou peevish sheep. 

What ship of Epidamnum stays for me ? 95 

Dro. S. A ship you sent me to, to hire 
waftage. 

Ant. E. Thou drunken slave, I sent thee 
for a rope ; 

And told thee to what purpose and what 
end. 

Dro. S. You sent me for a rope’s end as 
soon — 

You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 100 

Ant. E. I will debate this matter at more 
leisure. 

And teach your ears to list me with more 
heed. 

To Adriana, villain, hie thee straight ; 

Give her this key, and tell her in the desk 
That’s cover’d o’er with Turkish tapestry 
There is a purse of ducats ; let her send it. 
Tell her I am arrested in the street, 107 
And that shall bail me ; hie ^-hee, slave, be 
gone. 

On, officer, to prison till it come. 

[Exeunt all but Dromio. 

Dro. S. To Adriana ! that is where we 
din’d, 

Where Dowsabel did claim me for her 
husband. 

She is too big» 1 hope, for me to compass. 
Thither I must, although against my will. 
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For servants must their masters’ minds 

iulfi!. lExit, 

Scene il. The house of Ant us oj 
Ephesus. 

Enter Adrian \ and Lucs^xa. 

Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee so ? 
klightst thou perceive aiisterelv in lus e\e 
That he did plead in earnesc ? Yea or no 7 
Look’d he or red or pale, 01 sad or 
merrily ? 4 

What observation mad’st thou In this case 
Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face ? 

Luc. First he denied you had in him no 
right. 

Adr. He meant he did me none — the 
more my spite. 

Luc. Then swore he that he was a stranger 
heie. 

Adr. And true he swore, though yet 
foi sworn he were. 10 

Luc. Then pleaded I for you. 

Adr. And what said he ? 

Luc. That love I begg’d for you he begg'd 
of me. 

Adr. With what persuasion did he tempt 
thy love ? 

Luc. With words that in an honest suit 
might move. 

First he did praise my beauty, then my 
speech. 15 

Adr. Didst speak him fair ? 

Luc. Have patience, I beseech. 

Adr. I cannot, nor 1 will not hold me still; 
My tongue, though not my heart, shall have 
his will. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 
lU-fac’d, worse bodied, shapeless every- 
where ; 20 

Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind ; 
Stigmatical m making, worse in mind. 

Luc. Who would be jealous then of such 
a one ? 

No evil lost is wail’d when it is gone. 

Adr. Ah, but I think him better than I 
say, 25 

And yet would herein others’ eyes were 
worse. 

Far from her nest the lapwing cries away ; 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue 
do curse. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Dro. S. Here go — the desk, the purse. 
Sweet now, make haste. 

Luc. How hast thou lost thy breath ? 

Dro. S. By running fast. 

Adr. Where is thy master, Dromio ? Is 
he well ? 

Dro. S* No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse 
than hell. 

A devil in an everlasting garment hath niua 
One whose hard heart is button’d up « 
steel ; 
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A ftend, fairy, pitiless and tough 3 

A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff ; 

A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper, one thai 
countermands 

The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow 
lands ; 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws 
dry-foot well ; 

One that, before the Judgment, carries poor 
souls to hell. 4' 

Adr. Why, man, what is" the matter ? 

Dro. S. I do not know the matter ; he is 
* rested on the case. 

Adr* What, is he arrested ? Tell me, at 
whose suit ? 

Dro. S. 1 know not at whose suit he is 
arrested well ; 

But lie*s in a suit of buff which Tested him 
that can I tell. 45 

Will you send Mm, mistress, redemption 
the money in his desk ? 

Adr, Go fetch it, sister. [Exit Lucianaj 
This I wonder at : 

Thus he unknown to me should be in debt. 

Tell me, was he arrested on a band ? 

Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a stronger 
thing, 50’ 

A chain, a chain. Do you not hear it ring ? 

Adr. What^ the chain ? 

Dro. S. No, no, the bell ; Tis time that 
I were gone. 

It was two ere I left him, and now the 
clock strikes one. 

Adr. The hours come back I That did I 
never hear. 55 

Dro. S. O yes. If any hour meet a 
sergeant, *a turns back for very fear. 

Ad/. As if Time were in debt I How 
fondly dost thou reason ! 

Dro. S. Time is a very bankrupt, and owes 
more than he’s worth to season. 

Nay, heT a thief too : have you not heard 
men say 

That Time comes stealing on by night and 
day ? 60 

If ’a be in debt and theft, and a sergeant in 
the way. 

Hath he not reason to turn back an hour 
in a day ? 

Re-enter Lxjciana with a purse. 

Adr. Go, Dromio, there’s the money ; 
bear it straight. 

And bring thy master home immediately. 

Come, sister; I am press’d d«wwn with 
conceit — ■ 65 

Conceit, my comfort and my injury. 

[Exeufit. 

Scene III. The mart. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant. S. There’s not a man I meet but 
doth salute me 

As if I were their well-acquainted friend ; 
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And every one doth call me by my name. 
Some tender money to me, some invite me. 
Some other give me thanks for kindnesses, 
Some offer me commodities to buy ; 6 

Even now a tailor call’d me in his shop. 
And show’d me silks that he had bought for 
me. 

And therewithal took measure of my body. 
Sure, these are but imaginary wiles, 10 
And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Dro. S. Master, here’s the gold you sent 
me for. What, have you got the picture of 
old Adam new-apparell’d ? 

Ant. S. WTiat gold is this ? What Adam 
dost thou mean ? i ^ 

Dro, S, Not that Adam that kept the 
Paradise, but that Adam that keeps the 
prison ; he that goes in the calf’s skin that 
yvas kill’d for the Prodigal ; he that came 
behind you, sir, like an evil angel, and bid 
you forsake your liberty. 

Ant, S. I understand thee not. 19 

Dro. S, No ? Why, *tis a plain case : he 
that went, like a bass-viol, in a case of 
leather ; the man, sir, that, when gentle- 
men are tired, gives, them a sob, and rests 
them ; he, sir, that takes pity on decayed 
men, and gives them suits of durance ; he 
that sets up his rest to do more exploits 
with his mace than a morns-pike. 25 

Ant. S. What, thou mean’st an officer ? 
Dro, S, Ay, sir, the sergeant of the band ; 
he that brings any man to answer it that 
breaks his band ; one that tMnks a man 
always going to bed, and says * God give 
you good rest I ’ 30 

Ant. S. Well, sir, there rest in your 
foolery. Is there any ship puts forth to- 
night ? May we be gone ? 

Dro, S. Why, sir, I brought you word an 
hour since that the bark Expedition put 
forth to-night ; and then were you 
hind’red by the ^rgeant, to tarry for the 
hoy Deiay. Here are the angels that you 
sent for to deliver you. 36 

Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I ; 
And here we wander in illusions. 

Some blessed power deliver us from hence ! 

Enter a Courtezan. 

Cour, Well met, well met. Master 
Antipholus. 40 

I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now. 
Is that the chain you promis’d me to-day ? 
Ant, S. Satan, avoid I I charge thee, 
tempt me not. 

Dro, S, Master, is this Mistress Satan ? 
Ant. S. It is the devil. 45 

Dro, S, Nay, she is worse, she is the 
devil’s dam, and here she comes in the habit 
of a light wench ; and thereof comes that 
the wenches say ‘ God damn mel ' That’s 
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as much to say * God make me a light 
wench r it is written they appear to men 
like angels of light ; light is an eifect of hre, 
and hre will bum ; ergo, light wenches w'iil 
bum. Come not near her. 

Conn Your man and you are marvellous 
merry, sir. 

Will you go with me ? Well mend our 
dinnei heie. 

Dm, S. Master, if you do, expect spoon- 
meat, or bespeak a long spoon. 50 

Ant S. Whv, Dromio ? 

Dro, S. Marry, he must have a long spoon 
that must eat with the devil. 

Ant, S, Avoid then fiend 1 What tcll’st 
thou me of supping ? 60 

Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress ; 

I conjure thee to leave me and be gone. 
Cour, Give me the ring of mine you had 
at dinner. 

Or, for my diamond, the chain you 
promis’d, 

And I’ll be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 
Dro, S, Some devils ask but the parings 
of one’s nail, 00 

A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pm, 

A nut, a cherry-stone ; 

But she, more covetous, would have a chain. 
Master, be wise ; an if you give it her, 70 
The devil will shake her chain, and fright 
us with It. 

Cottr. I pray you, sir, my ring, or else the 
chain ; 

I hope you do not mean to cheat me so. 
Ant, S, Avaunt, thou witch I Come, 
Dromio, let us go. 

Dro. ‘ Fly pride ’ says the peacock. 
Mistress, that you know. 75 

lExcuni Ant S. and Dro. S, 
Co . Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is 
mad. 

Else would he never so demean himself. 

A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 
And for the same he promis’d me a chain ; 
Both one and other he denies me now'. So 
The reason that I gather he is mad. 

Besides this present instance of his rage. 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner 
Of his own doors being shut against his 
entrance. 

Belike his wife, acquainted with his fits, 

On purpose shut the doors against his way. 
My way is now to hie home to his house. 
And tell his wife that, being lunatic, 

He rush'd into my house and took perforce 
My nng away. This course I fittest choose. 
For forty ducats is too much to lose, {Exit. 

Scene IV. A btned. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus with 
the Officer. 

Ant, E. Fear me not, man; 1 will not 
break away. 
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I’ll give thee, ere I leave tticc, so much 
money, 

To warrant thee, as I am 'rested for. 

My wife IS in a way w aid mood to-day. 

And w ill not lightiv trust the messenger. 5 
That I should be attach'd in Ephesus, 

I tell you ’cwiil sound harshly m her ears. 

Eniei Dromio of Ephesus, iviih a 
rope's-end. 

Here comes mv man ; I think he brings the 
money. 

How now, sir ! Have you that I sent you 
for ? 

Dro. E, Here’s that, I w'arraiit vou, will 
pay them all, 10 

Ant, B, But where’s the money ? 

Dro. E. Why, sir, I ga\e the money for 
the rope. 

Ant E, Five hundred ducats, villain, for 
a rope ? 

Dro. E. I’ll serve you, sir, five hundred at 
the rate. 

Anf. E, To w'hat end did I bid thee hie 
thee home ? 15 

Dro. E. To a rope’s-end, sir ; and to that 
end am I return’d. 

Anf. E. And to that end, sir, I will 
welcome you. [Beating him. 

Off, Good sir, be patient. 

Dro. E, Nay, ’tis for me to be patient ; 

I am in adversity- jo 

Off. Good now, hold thv tongue. 

Dro. E. Nay, rather persuade him to hold 
his hands. 

Ant. E. Thou whoreson, senseless villain I 
Dio. E, I would I w'ere senseless, sir, that 
I might not feel your blows. :3 5 

Anf, E. Thou art sensible in nothing but 
blows, and so is an ass. 

Dro. E. 1 am an ass indeed ; you may 
prove it by mv long ’ears. I have ser\ed 
liim from the hour of my nativity to this 
instant, and have nothing at his hands for 
my service but blow's. When I am cold he 
heats me with beating; when I am warm 
he cools me with beating. 1 am wak’d with 
it when I sleep ; rais’d with it when I sit ; 
driven out of doors with it when I go from 
home ; welcom’d home with it when I 
return ; nay, I bear it on my shoulders as 
a beggar wont her brat ; and I think, when 
he hath lam’d me, I shall beg with it from 
door to door. 

Enter Adriana, Luciana, the Courtezan, 
and a Schoolmaster calVd Pinch, 

Anf. E. Come, go along ; my wife is 
coming yonder. 

Dro. E. Mistress, * respice finem respect 
your end ; or rather, to prophesy like the 
parrot, ‘ Beware the rope’s-end lu 

Anf. E, Wilt thou still talk ? IBeating him. 
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Coun How say you now ? Is not your 
husband mad ? 

Adn His incivility confirms no less. 

Good Doctor Pincli, you are a conjurer : 

Establish him in Ms true sense again, 45 

And 1 will please you what you will demand. 

Etic. Alas, how fiery and how sharp he 
looks I 

Cotir. Mark how he trembles in his 
ecstasy. 

Pinch* Give me your hand, and let me 
feel your pulse, 49 

Ant E. There is my hand, and let it feel 
your ear. [Striking him. 

Pinch, I charge thee, Satan, hous’d 

within this man. 

To yield possession to my holy prayers. 

And to thy state of darkness hie thee 
straight. 

I conjure thee by all the saints in heaven_. 

Ant E, Peace, doting wizard, peace 1 
am not mad. 55 

Adr, O, that thou wert not, poor dis- 

tressed soul I 

Ant E, You minion, you, are these your 
customers ? 

Did this companion with the saffron face 

Revel and feast it at ray house to-day. 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut, 

And I denied to enter in my house 1 61 

Adr, O husband, God doth know you 
din'd at home. 

Where would you had remain'd imtil tMs 
time, 

Free from these slanders and this open 
shame ! 

Ant E. Din’d at home I Thou villain, 
what saycst thou ? 65 

Dro. E. Sir, sooth to say, you did not 
dine at home. 

Ant E. Were not my doors lock’d up and 
I shut out ? 

Dro. E. Perdie, your doors were lock’d 
and you shut out, 

Anf. E. And did not she herself revile me 
there ? 

Dro. E. Sans fable, she herself revil'd you 
there. 70 

Ant E, Did not her kitchen-maid rail, 
taunt, and scorn me ? 

Dro, B, Certes, she did ; the kitchen- 
vestal scorn’d you. 

Ant E. And did not I in rage depart from 
thence ? 

Dra. E. In verity, you did. My bones 
bear witness, 74 

That since have felt the vigour of his 
rage. 

Adr, Is’t good to soothe him in these 
contraries ? 

Pinch. It is no shame ; the fellow finds 
his vein. 

And, yielding to him, humours well his 
frenzy. 
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Ant E. Thou hast suborn’d the gold- 
smith to arrest me. 

Adr, I setii you money to redeem 

you, ** 8a 

By Dromio here, who came in haste for it. 

Dro, E. Money by me I Heart and good- 
will voii might. 

But surely, master, not a rag of money. 

Ant, E, Wenfst not thoii to her for a 
purse of ducats ? 84 

Adr, He came tc me, and T delwer’d it. 

hue. And I am witness with her that she 
did. 

Dro, E, God and the rope-maker bear me 
witness 

That I was sent for nothing but a rope ! 

Pinch, Mistress, both man and master is 
possess'd ; 

I know it by their pale and deadly looks. 90 
They must be bound, and laid in some dark 
room. 

Ant E, Say, wherefore didst thou lock 
me forth to-day ? 

And why dost thou deny the bag of gold 7 

Adr, I did not, gentle husband, lock thee 
forth. 

Dro, E, And, gentle master, I receiv'd no 
gold ; 95 

But I confess, sir, that we were lock’d 
out, 

Adr, Dissembling villain, thou speak'st 
false in both. 

Ant E, Dissembling harlot, thou art 
false in all, 

And art confederate with a damned pack 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me ; 
But with these nails I’ll pluck out these 
false eyes loi 

That would behold in me this shameful 
sport. 

Adr, O, bind him, bind him ; let him not 
come near me. 

Pinch, More company ! The fiend is 
strong within him. 

Enter three or four, and offer to bind him. 
He strives, 

hue. Ay me, poor man, how pale and 
wan he looks 1 105 

Anf. E. What, will you murder me ? 
Thou gaoler, thou, 

I am thy prisoner. thou suffer them 

To make a rescue ? 

Off, Masters, let him go ; 

He is my prisoner, and you shall not have 
him. 

Pinch. Go bind this man, for he is frantic 
too. [hhey bind Dromio, 

Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish 
officer ? Ill 

Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 
Do outrage and displeasure to himself ? 

Off. He is my prisoner ; if I let him go. 
The debt he owes will be requir’d of me. 
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Scene 4] 

Adi. 1 will discharge thee ere I go from 
thee ; ix6 

Bear me forthivith unto Ms creditor. 

And, knowing how the debt grows, I will 
pay it. 

Good Master Doctor, see him safe conveyM 
Home to my house. O most unhappy day ! 
Ant B, O most unhappy strumpet ! 1 2 
Dio. E. Master, 1 am here ent’red in bond 
for you- 

AnL B. Out on thee, villain I W^herefore 
dost thou mad me ? 

Dto, B. Will you be bound for nothing ? 
Be mad, good master ; cry ' The devil ! ’ 
Luc, God help, poor souls, how idly do 
they talk ! 125 

Adr, Go bear him hence. Sister, go you 
with me, 

{Exeunt all but Adriana, Luciana, 
Officer, and Courtezan. 
Say now, whose suit is he arrested at ? 

Off. One Angelo, a gold mith ; do you 
know him ? 

Adr. I know the man. What is the sum 
he owes ? 130 

Off. Two hundred ducats. 

Adr. Say, how grows it due ? 

Off. Due for a chain your husband had of 
him. 

Adr. He did bespeak a chain for me, but 
had it not. 

Cour. When as your husband, all in rage, 
to-day 

Came to my house, and took away my 
ring — 135 

The ring I saw upon his finger now — 
Straight after did I meet him with a chain. 

Adr. It may be so, but I did never see it. 
Come, gaoler, bring me where the gold- 
smith is ; 

I long to know the truth hereof at large. 140 

Enter Antipholxjs of Syracuse, with his 
rapier drawn, and Dromio of Syracuse. 

Luc. God, for thy mercy ! they are loose 
again. 

Adr. And come with naked swords. 

Let's call more help to have them bound 
again. 

Off. Away, they'll kill us ! 

{Exeunt all hut Ant. S. and Dro. S. 
as fast as may he, frighted. 
Ant. S. I see these witches are afraid of 
swords. 145 

Dro. S. She that would be your wife now 
ran from you. 

Attf. S. Come to the Centaur ; fetch our 
stuff from thence. 

I long that we were safe and sound aboard. 

Dro. S. Faith, stay here this night ; they 
will surely do us no harm ; you saw they 
speak us fair, give us gold ; methinks they 
are such a gentle nation that, but for the 
motintajn of mad flesh that claims marriage , 


of me, I could find in my heart to stay here 

still and tmn Vvitcln 

Ant. S. I Will not stay to-night for ail the 
town ; i5^ 

Therefore away, to gei our stuff aboard. 

[Extuinff 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I, A street hefote a piiory. 

Enter Second kferchant and Angelo. 

Ang. I am sorr>% sir, that I have Mnd'red 
you ; 

But i protest he had the chain of me. 
Though most dishonestly he doth deny it. 

Sec. Mer. How is the man esteem’d here 
in the city ? 

Ang. Of very reverend reputation, sir, 5 
Of credit infinite, highly belov’d. 

Second to none that lives here in the 
city ; 

His word might bear my wealth at any 
time. 

Sec. Mer. Speak softly ; yonder, as I 
think, he walks. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse and Dromio 
of Syracuse. 

Ang. ’Tis so ; and that self chain about 
his neck 10 

Which he forswore most monstrously to 
have. 

Good sir, draw near to me. I’ll speak to him. 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much 
That you would put me to this shame and 
tiouble ; 

And, not without some scandal to yourself, 
With circumstance and oaths so to deny 
This chain, which now you wear so openly. 
Beside the charge, the shame, imprison- 
ment, 

You have done wrong to this my honest 
fiiend ; " i<7 

Who, but foi staying on our controversy. 
Had hoisted sail and put to sea to-day. 
This chain you had of me *, can you deny 
it ? 

Anf. S. I think I had ; I never did 
deny it. 

Sec. Mer. Yes, that you did, sir, and 
forswore it too, 

Anf. S. Who heard me to deny it or 
forswear it ? 25 

Sec. Mer. These ears of mine, thou 
know’st, did hear thee. 

Fie on thee, wretch ! 'tis pity that thou 
liv'st 

To walk where any honest men resort. 

Ant S. T!l^ou art a villain to impeach 
me thus ; 

I’ll prove mine honour and mine honesty 
Against thee presently, if thou dar’st stand. 

Sec. Mer. I dare, and do defy thee for a 
villain. [They draw. 
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Enter Adriana» Luciana, ike Courtezan, 
and Others. 

Adr, Holdr hurt Mm not, for God*s sake ! 
He is mad. 

Some get witMn him, take his sword away ; 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my 
house. 35 

Dro, S. Run, master, run ; for God^s sake 
take a house. 

This is some priory. In, or we are spoiled. 

{Exeunt Ant, S. and Dro, S, to the priory. 

Enter the Lady Abbess. 

Ahh, Be quiet, people. Wherefore throng 
you hither ? 

Adr. To fetch my poor distracted hus- 
band hence. 40 

Let us come in, that we may bind him 
fast. 

And bear him home for his xecovery. 

Ang, I knew he was not in Ms perfect 
wits. 

Sec. Mer. I am sorry now that I did draw 
on Mm. 

Abb, How long hath this possession held 
the man ? 

Adr, This week he hath been heavy, sour, 
sad, 45 

And much different from the man he was ; 
But till this afternoon Ms passion 
Ne^er brake into extremity of rage. 

Ahh. Hath he not lost much wealth by 
wreck of sea ? 

Buried some dear friend ? Hath not else 
Ms eye 50 

Stray’d his affection in unlawful love ? 

A sin prevailing much in youthful men 
Who gi%^e their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of these sorrows is he subject to ? 

Adr, To none of these, except it be the 
last ; 55 

Namely, some love that drew him oft from 
home. 

Ahh, You should for that have repre- 
hended Mm. 

Adr, Why, so I did. 

Ahh, Ay, but not rough enough. 

Adr. As roughly as my modesty would 
let me. 59 

Ahh, Haply in private. 

Adr, And in assemblies too. 

Abb. Ay, but not enough. 

Adr. It was the copy of our conference. 
In bed, he slept not for my urging it ; 

At board, he fed not for my urging it ; 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme ; 65 
In company, I often glanced it ; 

Still did I teU Mm it was vile and bad. 

Abb, And thereof came it that the man 
was mad. 

The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s 
tooth. 70 

* 3 ^ 


[Act 5 

It seems his sleeps were hind'red by thy 
railing. 

And thereof comes it that Ms head is 
light. 

Thou say’st his meat was sauc’d with thy 
upbraidings : 

Unquiet meals make ill digestions ; 

Thereof the raging lire of fever bred ; 

And what’s a fever but a lit of madness ? 
Thou say’st his sports were Mnd’red by thy 
brawls. 

Sweet recreation bait’d, what doth ensue 
But moody and dull melancholy. 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair. 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 81 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life ? 

In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest. 
To be disturb’d would mad or man or 
beast. 

The consequence is, then, thy Jealous fits 
Hath scar’d thy husband from the use of 
wits. 86 

Luc, She never reprehended him but 
mildly, 

When he demean'd himself rough, rude, 
and wildly. 

Why bear you these rebukes, and answer 
not ? 

Adr. She did betray me to my own 
reproof. 90 

Good people, enter, and lay hold on Mm. 

Abb. No, not a creature enters in my 
house. 

Adr, Then let your servants bring my 
husband forth. 

Abb, Neither ; he took tMs place for 
sanctuary, 94 

And it shall privilege Mm from your hands 
Till I have brought him to his wits again, 
Or lose my labour in assaying it. 

Adr, I will attend my husband, be his 
nurse. 

Diet Ms sickness, for it is my office. 

And win have no attorney but myself ; 100 
And therefore let me have Mm home with 
me. 

Abb, Be patient ; for 1 will not let him 
stir 

TiU I have us'd the approved means I have, 
With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy 
prayers. 

To make of him a formal man again. 105 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 

A charitable duty of my order ; 

Therefore depart, and leave him here with 
me. 

Adr. 1 will not hence and leave my 
husband here ; 

And ill it doth beseem your holiness no- 
To separate the husband and the wife. 

Abb, Be quiet, and depart ; thou shalfe 
not have him. [Exit Abbess, 

Luc, Complain unto the Duke of this 
indi^ty. 



Scene i] 

Adr. Come, go ; 1 will fall prostrate at 
hiS feet, 114 

And never rise until my tears and prayers 
Have won his Grace to come in person 
hithei 

And take perforce my husband from the 
Abbess. 

Sec. Mer. By this, I think, the dial points 
at hve ,* 

Anon, I’m sure, the Duke himself in person 
Comes tins way to the melancholy vale, 120 
The place of death and sorry execution, 
Bciiind the ditches of the abbey here. 

Ang. Upon what cause ? 

Sec. Mer. To see a reverenl Syracusian 
merchant. 

Who put unluckily into this bay 125 

Against the laws and statutes of this town. 
Beheaded publicly for his offence. 

Ang. See where they come ; we will 
behold his death. 

Luc. Kneel to the Duke before he pass 
the abbey. 

Enter the Duke, attended ; JEg^on, hare-‘ 
headed ; with the Headsman and 
other Officers. 

Diike. Yet once again proclaim it publicly. 
If any friend will pay the sum foi him, 131 
He shall not die ,* so much we tender him. 

Adr. Justice, most sacred Duke, against 
the Abbess I 

Duke. She is a virtuous and a reverend 
lady ; 134 

It cannot be that she hath done thee wrong. 

Adr. May it please your Grace, Anti- 
pholus, my husband, 

Who I made lord of me and all I had 
At your important letters — this ill day 
A most outrageous fit of madness took him. 
That desp’rately he hurried through the 
street, 140 

With him his bondman all as mad as he. 
Doing displeasure to the citizens 
By rushing m their houses, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, anything his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound and sent him 
home, 14s 

Whilst to take order for the wrongs I went. 
That here and there his fury had com- 
mitted. 

Anon, 1 lyot not by what strong escape. 
He broke from those that had the guard 
of him, 149 

And with his mad attendant and himself. 
Each one with ireful passion, with drawn 
swords. 

Met us again and, madly bent on us. 
Chas’d us away ; till, raising of more aid. 
We came again to bind them. Then they 
fled 154 

Into this abbey, whither we pursu’d them ; 
And here the Abbess shuts the gates on us, 
And will not suffer us to fetch him out. 
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Nor send him forth that we mav bear him 
hence. 

Therefore, most gracious Duke, with thy 
command 

Let him be brought forth and borne hence 
for help. 2 60 

Duke. Long since thy husband serv’d me 
in my w^ars, 

And I to thee engag’d a prince’s word. 
When thou didst make him master of thy 
bed. 

To do him all the grace and good I could. 
Go, some of you, knock at the abbey gate. 
And bid the Lady Abbess come to me. 166 
I will determine this before I stir. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mess. O mistress, mistress, shift and save 
yourself ! 

My master and his man are both broke 
loose. 

Beaten the maids a-row and bound the 
doctor, 170 

Whose beard they have sing’d off with 
brands of fire ,* 

And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the 
hair. 

My master preaches patience to liim, and 
the while 

His man with scissors nicks him like a fool ; 
And sure, unless you send some present 
help, 176 

Between them they will kill the conjurer. 

Adr. Peace, fool ! thy master and his man 
are here. 

And that is false thou dost report to us. 

Mess. Mistress, upon my life, I tell you 
true j ~ iSo 

I have not breath’d almost since I did see it. 
He cries for you, and vows, if he can take 
you, 

To scorch your face, and to disfigure you. 

[Cry within. 

Hark, hark, I hear him, mistress ; fly, be 
gone 1 

Duke. Come, stand by me ; fear nothing. 
Guard with halberds. 185 

Adr. Ay me, it is my husband I Witness 
you 

That he is borne about invisible. 

Even now we hous’d him in the abbey here, 
And now he’s there, past thought of human 
reason. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus and 
Dromxo of Ephesus. 

Ant. E. Justice, most gracious Duke ; O, 
grant me justice I 190 

Even for the service that long since 1 did 
thee, 

When I bestrid thee in the wars, and took 
Deep scars to save thy life ; even for the 
blood 


*33 
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Tliat then I lost for thee, now grant me 
justice. 

Unless the fear of death doth make 
me dote, 195 

I see my son Antipholus* and Dromio. 

Ant» B. Justice, sweet Prince, against 
that woman there ! 

She whom thou gav’st to me to be my wife. 
That hath abused and dishonoured me 
Evm in the strength and height of injury. 
Beyond imagination is the wrong 201 
Hbat she this day hath shameless thrown 
on me. 

Duke, Discover how, and thou shalt find 
me just. 

Ant. E. This day, great Duke, she shut 
the doors upon me, 

WMe she with harlots feasted in my house. 

Duke, A grievous fault. Say, woman, 

didst thou so ? 20c 

Adr. No, my good lord. Myself, he, and 
my sister, 

TcHday did dine together. So befall my soul 
As this is false he burdens me withal ! 

Luc. Ne*er may I look on day nor sleep 
on night 210 

But she tells to your Highness simple truth ! 

Ang. O perjur’d woman I They are both 
forsworn. 

In this the madman justly chargeth them. 

Ant* E. My liege, I am advised what I 
say ; 214 

Neither disturbed with the effect of wine, 
Nor heady-rash, provok’d with raging ire. 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wiser 
mad. 

This woman lock’d me out this day from 
dinner ; 

That goldsmith +bere, were he not pack’d 
with her, 2x9 

Could witness it, for he was with me then ; 
Who ijarted with me to go fetch a chain. 
Promising to bring it to the Porpentine, 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 
Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
I went to seek him. In the street I met him. 
And in his company that gentleman. 226 
There did tliis perjur’d goldsmith swear me 
down 

That I this day of him receiv’d the chain. 
Which, God he knows, I saw not ; for the 
which 

He did arrest me with an officer. 230 
I did obey, and sent my peasant home 
For certain ducats ; he with none return’d. 
Then fairly I bespoke the officer 
To go in person with me to my house. 

By th’ way we met my wife, her sister, and 
a rabble more 235 

Of vile confederates. Along with them 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean- 
fac’d villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, \| 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

134 


[Act 5 

A needy, liollow-ey’d, sharp-looking wretch," 
A living dead man. This pernicious slave. 
Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer, 243 
And g^ing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse. 
And with no face, as ’twere, outfacing me, 
Cries out I was possess’d. Then ah to- 
gether 34s 

They fell upon me, bound me, bore me 
thence, 

And in a dark and dankish vault at home 
There left me and my man, both bound 
together ; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds in 
sunder, 

I gain’d my freedom, and immediately 33® 
Ran hither to your Grace ; whom I be- 
seech 

To give me ample satisfaction 

For these deep shames and great indignities. 

Ang, My lord, in truth, thus far I ^tness 
with him. 

That he din’d not at home, but was lock'd 
out. 355 

Duke, But had he such a chain of thee, 
or no ? 

Ang. He had, my lord, and when he ran 
in here. 

These people saw the chain about his neck. 

Sec* Mer, Besides, I will be sworn these 
ears of mine 

Heard you confess you had the chain of 
liim, s 6 o 

After you first forswore it on the mart ; 
And thereupon 1 drew my sword on you. 
And then you fled into this abbey here. 
From whence, I think, you are come by 
miracle. 

Ant. E. 1 never came witliin these abbey 
walls, 365 

Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me j 
I never saw the chain, so help me Heaven 1 
And this is false you burden me withal. 

Duke* Why, what an intricate impeach 
is this I 369 

I think you all have drunk of Circe’s cup. 
If here you hous’d him, here he would have 
been ; 

If he were mad, he would not plead so 
coldly. 

You say he din’d at home : the goldsmith 
here 

Denies that saying. Sirrah, what say you ? 

Dro. E. Sir, he din’d with her there, at 
the Poi^ntine, 375 

Cour. He did; ^nd from my finger 
snatch’d that ring. 

Ant. E. ’Tis true, my liege ; this ring I 
had of her. 

Duke. Saw'st thou him enter at the abbey 
here ? 

Cour. As sure, my liege, as I do see your 
Grace. 

Duke. Why, this is strange. Go call the 
Abbess hither. ^ 



Sc€2ie Ij 

1 tiurik' yoi,’* ire all niai-ed or siaik ii*ad. j 
lExd oete io tUi 3 j^Jfoess, ? 

/Ege. ost Diike^ Toacasaie me! 

s.ieak 3 ord : f 

Haplv I see a inend '-..jU save my iife 
And pa\ tne siim tliat may deliver me. 

Dukel Speak freery, Syraciisian, what 
thou 225 

JEge- 1*5 not your name, sir, call’d 
Aniiphoitis ? 

And IS not that youi bondman Dsomio ? 

Dro. E. Wiihm this hour I was ins bond” 
man, sir. 

But he, I than!: him, gnaw’d in t\vo my 
cords ; 289 

Now am I Dromlo and his man unbound. 

.Ege. 1 am suie you both of you lemembei 
me. 

Dro. E. Ourselves %ve do remember, sir, 
by you ; 

For lately we were bound as you are now. 
You are not Pinch’s patient, are you, sir ? 
Why look you strange on me ? You 
know me well. 295 

Anh E. I never saw you in my life till 
now. 

JEge, O ! grief halh chang’d me since 
you saw me last ; 

And caretul hours with time’s deformed 
hand 

Have written strange defeatures in my face. 
But tell me yet, dost thou not know my 
voice ? 300 

Ant. E. Neither. 

Aige. Dromio, nor thou ? 

Dm, £. No, trust me, sir, nor I, 

JEge. I am sure thou dost. 

Dio. E. Ay, sir, but I am sure 1 do not ; 
and whatsoever a man denies, you are now 
bound to believe him. 305 

JEge. Not know my voice 1 O time’s 
extremity. 

Hast thou so ciack’d and splitted my poor 
tongue 

In seven short years that here my only son 
Knows not my leeble key of untun’d cares ? 
Though now this grained face of mine be 
hid 310 

In sap-consuming winter’s drirzled snow. 
And ail the conduits ot my blood froze up. 
Yet hath my nighc of Mte some memory. 
My wasting lamps some fading glimmer 
left, 

My dull deaf cars a little use to hear ; 315 
All these old witnesses — I cannot err — 

Tell me thou art my son Antipholus. 

Anh E. I never saw my father in my life. 

JBge. But seven years since, m Syracusa, 
boy, 

Thou know’st we parted ; but perhaps, my 
spn, 320 

Thou sham’st to acknowledge me in misery. 

Anh The Duke and ah that know me 
in the city 
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Can witness with me that it Is not so : 

I ne’er saw Syracusa in my life. 

Duke. 1 tell tiiee, SyrcciiSlaii, twenty 
years 3.5 

i'lave 1 Doen pation to Anripholas, 

During whicn time he ne’er saw Syracusa. 
I see thy age and dangers make Inee dote. 

Re-entci the Abbess, u'ltk ANriPiiOLUS of 
Syracuse and Dromio of Syiacuse. 

Abb. ^lost mighty Duke, beiioid a man 

macli wrong’d. 

[AH gather to see them. 

Adr. 1 see two husbands, or mine eyes 
deceive me, 330 

Duke. One of these men is genius to the 
other ; 

And so of these. Which is the natural man. 
And w'iiich the spirit ? Who deciphers 
them ? 

Dio. S. I, sir, am Dromio; command 
him away. 

Dro. B. I, sir, am Dromio ; pray let me 
stay. 335 

Ant. S. iEgeon, art thou not ? or else his 
gnosr ? 

Dro. S. O, my old master! who hath 
bound him here ? 

Abb. Whoever bound him, I will loose 
his bonds. 

And gain a husband by his liberty. 

Speak, old Aigeon, if thou be’st the man 
That hadst a wife once call'd Emilia, 34X 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons. 
O, il thou be’st the same .Sgeon, speak. 
And speak unto the same Almiiia ! 

Mge. If 1 dream not, thou arc ^miha. 

If thou art she, tell me where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 

Abb. By men of Epidamnum he and I 
And the twin Dromio, all were taken up ; 
But by and by rude hshermen of Corinth 
By force took Dromio and my son from 
them, 35 1 

And me they left with those of Epidam- 
num. 

What then became of them I cannot tell ; 
I to this fortune that you sec me in. 

Duke. Why, here begins Ms morning 
story r ght. 35s 

These two Antipholus’, these two so like. 
And these two Dromios, one in semblance — 
Besides her urging of her wreck at sea — - 
These are the parents to these children, 
Which accidentally are met together. 360 
Antipholus, thou cam’st from Corinth 
first ? 

Ant. S. No, sir, not I ; I came from 
Syracuse- 

Duke. Stay, stand apart ; I know not 
which is which. 

Ant. E. I came from Coiinth, my most 
gracious lord. 

Dro. E. And I with him. 365 

*35 
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Atd, E, Brouglit to tMs town by that 
most famous warrior, 

Diake Menaphon, your most renowned 
unde. 

Adn Which of you two did dine with me 
to-day ? 

An£. S. I# gentle mistress. 

Adr. And are not you my husband ? 

Afji. E. No ; 1 say nay to that. 370 

Ant. S. And so do I, yet did she call me 
so ; 

And this fair gentlewoman, her sister here. 

Did call me brother. [To LucianaJ What I 
told you then, 

I hope I shall have leisure to make good ; 

If this be not a dream I see and hear. 375 

Ang. That is the chain, sir, which yon 
had of me. 

Ant. S. I think it be, sir ; I deny it not. 

Ant. E. And you, sir, for this chain 
arrested me. 

Ang. I think I did, sir ; I deny it not. 

Adr* I sent you money, sir, to be your 
bail, 380 

By Dromio ; but I think he brought it not. 

Dro. B. No, none by me. 

Ant. S. This purse of ducats I receiv’d 
from you. 

And Dromio my man did bring them me. 

I see we still did meet each other’s man, 385 

And I was ta’en for him, and he for me. 

And thereupon these errors are arose. 

Ant. E. These ducats pawn I for my 
father here. 

Duke. It shall not need ; thy father hath 
his Ufe. 

Cour. Sir, I must have that diamond 
from you. 390 

Ant. E. There, take it ; and much 
thanks for my good cheer. 

Abb* Renowned Duke, vouchsafe to take 
the pains 

To go with us into the abbey here, 

And hear at large discoursed all our 
fortunes ; 


[Act 5 

And all that are assembled in this place 393 
That by this sympathized one day’s error 
Have suffer'd wrong, go keep us company. 
And we shall make full satisfaction. 
Thirty-three years have I but gone in 
travail 399 

Of you, my sons : and till this present hour 
My heavy burden ne’er delivered. 

The Duke, my husband, and my children 
both. 

And you the calendars of their nativity, 
Gk> to a gossips* feast, and go with me ; 
After so long grief, such nativity I 40s 

Duke* With all my heart. I’ll gossip at this 
feast. {Exeunt all but Ant* S.. Ant* B*» 
Dro* S., and Dro* E* 
Dro* S. Master, shall I fetch your stuff 
from shipboard ? 

Ani* £• Dromio, what stuff of mine hast 
thou embark’d ? 

Dro* S* Your goods that lay at host, sir, 
in the Centaur. 

Ani* S* He speaks to me. , I am your 
master, Dromio. 410 

Come, go with us ; we’ll look to that anon. 
Embrace thy brother there ; rejoice with 
him. {Exeunt Ant. S. and Ant* E. 
Dro* S. There is a fat friend at your 
master’s house, 

That kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner; 
She now shall be my sister, not my wife. 4^5 
Dro* E* Methinks you are my glass, and 
not my brother ; 

I see by you I am a sweet-fac’d youth. 

Will you walk in to see their gossiping ? 
Dro* S. Not I, sir ; you are my elder. 
Dro* E, That’s a question ; how shall we 
try it 7 420 

Dro* S* We’ll draw cuts for the senior ; 
till then, lead thou first, 

Dro* B. Nay, then, thus : 

We came into the world like brother and 
brother, 

And now let’s go hand in hand, not one 
before another. {Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 

Don John, his bastard brothet. 
Claudio, a young lord of Florence, 
Benedick, a young lord of Padua, 
Leonato, Governor of Messina. 
Antonio, his brother. 

Balthasar, attendant on Don Pedro. 

ConrSe** y followers of Don John. 
Friar Francis. 


Dogbepry, a constable. 

Verges, a Jteadbo^ ough. 

A SextOD. 

A Bon^. 

Hero, daughter to Leonato. 

Beatrice, niece to Leonato. 
Margaret, \ geniieiiJoinen attending on 
Ursula, / Hejo. 

Messengers, Watch, Attendants. 


The Scene : Messina 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Befoie Leonato* s house. 

Enter Leonato, Hero, and Beatrice, with 
a Messenger. 

Leon. I learn in this letter that Don Pedro 
of Arragon comes this night to Messma, 
Mess. He is very near by this ; he was 
not three leagues off when I left him. 

Leon. How many gentlemen have you 
lost in this action ? 5 

Mess. But few of any sort, and none of 
name. 

Leon. A victory is twice itself when the 
achiever brings home full numbers. I find 
here that Don Pedro hath bestowed much 
honour on a young Florentine called 
Claudio. 9 

Mess. Much deserved on his part, and 
equally remembTed by Don Pedro. He 
hath borne himself beyond the promise of 
his age, doing, in the figure of a lamb, the 
feats of a hon ; he hath, indeed, better 
betUred expectation than you must expect 
of me to tell you how. 14 

Leon, He hath an uncle here in Messina 
will be very much glad of it. 

Mess. I have already delivered him 
letters, and there appears much joy m him ; 
even so much that joy could not show itself 
modest enough without a badge of bitter- 
ness. 

Leon, Did he break out into tears ? ao 
Mess. In great measure. 

Leon. A kind overflow of kindness. There 
mm no faces truer than those that are so 
wash'd. How much better is it to weep at 
joy than to joy at weeping i 

Beat I pray you, is Signior Mountanto 
return'd from the wars or no ? a6. 

Mess. I know none of that name, lady ; 
there was none such in the army of any 
«ort. 


Leon. Wliat is he that you ask for, niece ? 
Hero. My cousin means Signior Benedick 
of Padua. 30 

Mess. O, he's return’d, and as pleasant 
as ever he was. 

Beat. He set up his bills here in Messina, 
and challeng’d Cupid at the fiig’it ; and my 
uncle’s fool, reading the chdHenge, sub- 
scrib’d for Cupid, and challeng’d him at the 
bird-bolt. I pray you, how many hath he 
kill’d and eaten in these wars ? But how 
many hath he kill’d ? For, indeed, I 
promised to eat all of his killing. 37 

Leon, Faith, niece, you tax Signior Bene- 
dick too much ; but he’ll be meet with 
you, I doubt it not. 

Mess. He hath done good service, lady, 

in these wars. 40 

Beat, You had musty victual, and he hath 
holp to eat it ; he is a verv valiant trencher- 
man ,* he hath an excellent stomach. 

Mess. And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beat. And a good soldier to a lady ; but 
what is he to a lord ? 46 

Mess. A lord to a lord, a man to a man ; 
stuff’d with all honourable virtues. 

Beat. It is so, indeed ; he is no less than 
a stuff’d man ; but for the stuffing — well, 
we are all mortal. 50 

lean. You must not, sir, mistake my 
niece ; there is a kind of merry war be- 
ttvixt Signior Benedick and her ; they never 
meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between 
them. 53 

Beat. Alas, he gets nothing by that. In 
our last conflict ’hur of his five wits went 
halting off, and now is the whole man 
govern’d with one j so that if he have wit 
enough to keep himself warm, let him bear 
it for a difference between himself and his 
horse ; for it is all the wealth that he hath 
left, to be known a reasonable creature. 
Who is his companion now ? He hath every 
month a new sworn brother. 60 
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Mess. Is't possible ? 

Beat Very easily possible : lie weais h!s 
faith but as the fashion of his hat ; it ever 
changes with the next block. 

Mess. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in 
your books. 64 

Beat No ; an he were, I would bom my 
study. But, I pray you, who is his com- 
panion ? Is there no young squarer now 
that will make a voyage with him to the 
devil ? 

Mess, He is most in the company of the 
right noble Claudio, 69 

Beat O Lord ! he will hang upon him 
like a disease ; he is sooner caught than the 
pestilence, and the taker runs presently 
mad. God help the noble Claudio ! If he 
have caught the Benedick, it will cost him 
a thousand pound ere 'a be cured. 7i 

Mess, I will hold friends with you, lady 
Beat Do, good friend. 

Leon. You will never run mad, niece. 
Beat No, not till a hot January. 

Mess. Don Pedro is approach*d. 79 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, 
Balthasar, and John the Bastard, 

D, Pedro, Good Signlor Leonato, are you 
come to meet your trouble ? The fashion 
of the world is to avoid cost, and you 
encounter it. 83 

Leon, Never came trouble to my house in 
the likeness of your Grace j for trouble 
being gone comfort should remain ; but 
when you depart from me sorrow abides, 
and happiness takes his leave. 86 

D. Pedro, You embrace your charge too 
willingly. I think this is your daughter. 

Leon, Her mother hath many times told 
me so. 

Bene, Were you in doubt, sir, that you 
ask'd her ? 90 

Leon, Signior Benedick, no ; for then 
were you a child. 

D. Pedro, You have it full. Benedick ; we 
may guess by this what you are, being a 
man. Truly, the lady fathers herself. Be 
happy, lady, for you are like an honourable 
father. 95 

Bewe. If Signior Leonato be her father, 
she would not have his head on her shoulders 
for all Messina, as like him as she is. 

Beat I wonder that you will still be 
talking, Signior Benedick ; nobody marks 
you. 100 

Bene, What, my dear Lady Disdain !' Are 
you yet living ? 

Beat Is it possible disdain should die 
while she hath such meet food to feed it as 
Signior Benedick ? Courtesy itself must 
convert to disdain if you come in her 
presence. 104 

Bern* Then is courtesy a turncoat. But 
it is certain I am loved of all ladies, only 


[Act 

you excepted j and 1 would I could iind 
in my heart that I had cot a hard lieari, for, 

truly, 1 love none. loa, 

Beat A dear happiness to women I They 
would else have been troubled with .i 
pernicious suitor. 1 tliani^ God, and 1117 
cold blood, I am of your liiimotir for that : 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow 
than a man swear he loves me, 112 

Bene, God keep your ladyship still ia 
that mind! So some gentleman or oiher 
shall scape a predestinate scratch'd face* 
Beat. Scratching could not make it W'orse, 
an 'twexe such a face as yours were. xx 6 
Bene. Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 
Beat A bird of my tongue is better than 
a beast of youis. 119 

Bene. I would my horse had the speed of 
your tongue, and so good a continuer. But 
keep your way a God's name, I have done. 

Beat You always end with a jade's trick ; 
I know you of old. 134 

D. Pedro. That is the sum of all, Leonato. 
Signior Claudio and Signior Benedick, my 
dear friend Leonato hath invited you all, 
I tell him we shall stay heie at the least a 
month ; and he heartily prays some 
occasion may detain us longer. I dare 
swear he is no hypocrite, but prays from 
his heart. x$o 

Leon. If you swear, my lord, you shall 
not be forsworn. [To Don John] Let me bid 
you welcome, my lord — being reconciled to 
the Prince your brother, I owe you all 
duty. 

D. John. I thank you ; I am not of many 
words, but I thank you. 135 

Leon. Please it your Grace lead on ? 

D- Pedro. Your hand, Leonato ; we will 
go together. 

[Exeunt all but Benedick and Claudio, 
Claud. Benedick, didst thou note the 
daughter of Signior Leonato ? 139 

Bene, I noted her not, but I look'd on her. 
Claud, Is she not a modest young lady ? 
Bene, Do you question me, as an honest 
man should do, for my simple true judg- 
ment ; or v/ould you have me speak after 
my custom, as bemg a professed tyrant to 
their sex ? 145 

Claud, No* I pray thee speak in sober 
judgment. 

Bene. Why, f faith, methinks she's too 
low' for a high praise, too brown for a fair 
praise, and too little for a great praise ; 
only this commendation I can afford her, 
that were she other than she is, she were 
unhandsome, and being no otlier but as she 
is, I do not like her, 1 

Claud. Thou thinkest I am in sport ; I 
pray thee tell me truly how thou lik'st her. 

Bene. Would you buy her, that you 
inquire after her ? 151 

Claud. Can the world buy such a Jewel ? 



Scene 1] 

Bene. Yea, and a case to put it into. But j 
speak you tins witli a sad brou, or do you 
play the flouting Jack, to tell us Cupid is 
a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare 
carpenter ? Come, in what key shall a man 
take you to go in the song ? i6o 

ClcLtid. In mine eye she is the sweetest 
lady that ever I look’d on. 

Bene. I can see yet without spectacles, 
and I see no such matter ; there’s her 
cousin, an she w^ere not possess’d with a 
fury, exceeds her as much in beauty as the 
first of May doth the last of December. But 
I hope you have no intent to turn husband, 
have you ? is? 

Claud, I would scarce trust myself, 
though I had sworn the contrary, if Hero 
would be my wife. lOu 

Bene. Is’t come to this ? In faith, hath 
not the world one man but he will wear his 
cap with suspicion ? Shall I never see a 
bachelor of threescore again ? Go to, i’ 
faith ; an thou wilt needs thrust thy neck 
into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh 
away Sundays. Look, Don Pedro is returned 
to seek you. 175 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D. Pedro. What secret hath held you 
here, that you followed not to Leonato’s ? 

Bene. I would your Grace would con- 
strain me to tell. 17-' 

D. Pedio. 1 charge thee on thy allegiance. 
Bene. You hear, Count Claudio ; 1 can 
be secret as a dumb man, I would have you 
think so ; but on my allegiance, mark you 
this, on my allegiance — he is in love. With 
who ? now that is your Grace’s part. Mark 
how short his answer is ; with Hero, 
I-eonato’s short daughter. 

Claud. If this were so, so were it utt’red. 
Bene. Like the old tale, my lord : ‘ It 
is not so, nor ’twas not so ; but, mdeed, 
God forbid it should be so I ’ is 7 

Claud. If my passion change not shortly, 
God fotbid it should be otherwise! 

0 . Pedro. Amen, if you love her ; for the 
lady IS very well worthy, 19 1 

Claud, You speak this to fetch me in, my 
lord? 

0 . Pedro. By my troth, I speak my 
thought. 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I spoke 
mine. 

Bene, And, by my two faiths and troths, 
my lord, I spoke mine. 196 

Claud. That I love her, I feel, 

0 . Pedro. That she is worthy, I know. 
Bene. That I neither feel how she should 
be loved, not know how she should be 
worthy, is the opinion that fire cannot melt 
out of me ; I wiU die in it at the stake, aoi 
0 . Pedro. Thou wast ever an obstinate 
heretic in the despite of beauty. 
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Claud. And never could maiiitam nis part 
but m the force 01 his ivdi. ^35 

Bent, Tnat a woman conceived me, I 
thank her ; that she brought me up, I like- 
wise give her most liimibie thanks ; but 
that 1 Will have a recheat winded in my 
foiehead, or hang my bugle m an invisible 
baldnck, all women shall pardon me. Be- 
cause I will not do them the wrong to 
misriust any, I will do myself the right to 
trust none ; and the fine is, for the which 
I may go the finer, I wnO live a bachelor. 

D. Pedro. I shall see thee, ere I die, look 
pale with love. 214 

Bene. With anger, with sickness, or with 
hunger, my lord ; not with love. Prove 
that evei 1 lose more blood with love than 
I will get again with drinking, pick out 
mine eyes with a ballad-maker’s pen, and 
hang me up at the door of a brothel-house 
tor the sign of blind Cupid. 219 

D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou dost fall from 
this faith, thou %viit piove a notable argu- 
ment. 

Bene. If 1 do, hang me in a bottle like a 
cat, and shoot at me ; and he that hits me, 
let him be clapp’d on the shoulder and 
call’d Adam. 

D. Pedio. Well, as tune shall try. 225 
* In time the savage bull doth bear the 
yoke.’ 

Bene. The savage bull may ; but if ever 
the sensible Benedick bear it, pluck off the 
bull's hoi ns and set them m my forehead, 
and let me be vilely painted ; and m such 
great letters as they write ‘ Here is good 
hoise to hire ’ let them signify under my 
sign ‘ Here you may see Benedick the 
married man 232 

Claud. If this should ever happen, thou 
wouldst be horn-mad. 

0 . Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent 
all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt quake for 
this shortly. 236 

Bene. I look for an earthquake too, then. 
D. Pedro. Well, you will temporize with 
the hours. In the meantime, good Signior 
Benedick, repair to Leonato’s ; commend 
me to him, and tell him 1 will not fail him 
at supper ; for, indeed, he hath made great 
preparation. 241 

Bene. I have almost matter enough in me 
for such an embassage ; and so I commit 
you — 

Claud. To the tuition of God. From my 
house — if I had it-— 245 

0 . Pedro. The sixth ot July. Your loving 
friend, Benedick. 

Bene. Nay, mock not, mock not. The 
body of your discourse is sometime guarded 
with fragments, and the guards are but 
slightly basted on neither ; ere you flout 
ends any further, examine your con- 
science; and so I leave you. lExU Benedick. 

m 
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Gaud* My liege, your Highness now may 
do me good. 

D. Pedro, My love is thme to teach ; 
teach it but how^ 253 

And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 
Claud. Hath Leonato any son, my lord ? 
D. Pedro. No child but Hero ; she’s his 
only heir. ; 

Dost thou affect her, Claudio ? 

Claud. O, my lord. 

When you went onward on this ended 
action, 

I look’d upon her with a soldier’s eye, 260 
That lik’d, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love ; 
But now I am return’d, and that war- 
thoughts 26 

Have left their places vacanc. in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires. 
Ail promptmg me how fair voung Hero is. 
Saying I lik’d her ere I went to wars. 

D. Pedro. 'Oiou wilt be like a lover 
presently. 

And tire the hearer with a book cf words. 
If thou dost love fair Hero, chensh it ; 270 
And I will break with her, and with her 
father, 

And thou shalt have her. Was’t not to this 
end 

That thou began'st to twist so fine a stoiy ? 
Claud. How sweetly you do minister to 
love, 274 

That know love's grief by his complexion ! 
But lest my lilting might too sudden seemj 
I would have salv'd it with a longer 
treatise. 277 

D. Pedro. Whar need the bridge much 
broader than the flood ? 

The fairest grant is the necessity. 

Look what will serve is fit, ’Tis once, thou 
lovest ; 280 

And I will fit thee with the remedy. 

I know we shall have revelling to-night ; 

I will assume thy part in some disguise. 
And teE fair Hero I am Claudio ; 284 

And in her bosom III unclasp my heart. 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale. 
Then, after, to her father will 1 break ; 288 

And the conclusion is she shall be thine. 

In practice let us put it presently. [Exeunf. 

Scene II. Leonaio*s house. 

Enter, severally, Leonato and Antonio. 

Leon. How now, brother I Where is my 
cousin, your son ? Hatli he provided this 
music-? 

Ant. He is very busy about it. But, 
brother, I can tell you strange news that 
you yet dreamt not of. 

Leon. Are they good ? 5 

AnL As the event stamps them j but 
140 
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they have a good cover ; they show well 
outward. The Prince and Count Claudio, 
walking in a thtcfc-pleached alley in mine 
orchard, were thus much overheard by a 
man of mine : the Prince discovered to 
Claudio that he io^^ed my niece your 
daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this 
night in a dance ; and, if lie found her 
accordant, he meant to take the present 
time by the top, and msiantly break with 
you of it. 13 

Leon. Hath the fellow any wit that told 
you this ? 

Artf. A good sharp fellow ; I will send for 
him, and question him yourself. 16 

Leon. No, no ; we will hold it as a dream, 
till it appear itself ; but I will acquaint my 
daughter withal, that she may be the better 
prepared for an answer, if peradventure 
this be true. Go you and tell her of it. 
[Several persons cross the stage] Cousins, you 
know what you have to do. O, I cry you 
mercy, friend ; go with me, and I wdl use 
your skEl. Good cousin, have a care this 
busy time. [Exeunt. 

Scene HI. Leonato*s house. 

Enter Don John and Conjrade. 

Con. What the good-year, my lord J Why 
are you thus out of measure sad ? 

D. John. There is no measure In the 
occasion that breeds ; therefore the sadness 
is without limit. 

Con. You should hear reason. 5 

D. John. And when I have heard it, what 
blessing brings it ? 

Con. If not a present remedy, at least a 
patient sufferance. 

D. John. I wonder that thou, being, as 
thou say’st thou art, bom under Saturn, 
goest about to apply a moral medicine to a 
mortifying mischief. I cannot hide what I 
am ; I must be sad when I have cause, and 
smile at no man’s jests ; eat when 1 have 
stomach, and wait for no man’s leisure; 
sleep when I am drowsy, and tend on no 
man’s business ; laugh when I am merry, 
and claw no man in his humour. 15 

Con. Yea, but you must not make the 
full show of this till you may do it without 
controlment. You have of late stood out 
against your brother, and he hath ta’en you 
newly into his grace ; where it is impossible 
you should take true root but by the fair 
weather that you make yourself ; it is need- 
ful that you frame the season for your own 
harvest. 21 

D. John. 1 had rather be a canker in a 
hedge than a rose in his grace; and it 
better fits my blood to be disdain’d of all 
than to fashion a carriage to rob love from 
any. In this, though I cannot be said to be 
a flattering honest man, it must not b© 



Scene 3] 

denied biit I am a plain-dealing villain. I 
am trusted with a muzzle and enfranchis’d 
with a clog ; therefore I have decreed not 
to sing in my cage. If I had my mouth, I 
would bite ; if i had my liberty, I would do 
my liictng ; In the meantime let me be that 
I am, and seek not to alter me. 31 

Con. Can you snake no use of your 
discontent ? 

D. John. I make all use of it, for I use it 
only. Who comes here ? 

Enter Borachio. 

What news, Borachio ? 3*) 

Bora. I came yonder from a great supper. 
The Prince, your brother, is royally enter- 
tain’d by Leona to ; and I can give you 
intelhgence of an intended marriage. 

D. John. Will it serve for any model to 
build mischief on ? What is he for a fool 
that betroths himself to unquietness ? 41 

Bora. Marry, it is your brother’s right 
hand. 

D. John. Who ? The most exquisite 
Claudio ? 

Bora. Ex^en he. 

D. John. A proper squire i And who, and 
who ? Which way looks he ? 46 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and 
heir of Leonato. 

D. John. A very forward March-chick I 
How came you to this ? 49 

Bora. Being entertain’d for a perfumer, 
as I was smoking a musty room, comes me 
the Prince and Claudio hand in hand, in sad 
conference. I whipt me behind the arras, 
and there heard it agreed upon that the 
Prince should woo Hero for himself, and, 
having obtam’d her, give her to Count 
Claudio. 55 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither ; 
this may prove food to my displeasure ; 
that young start-up hath all the glory of 
my overthrow. If I can cross him any way, 
I bless myself every way. You are bo tli sure, 
and will assist me ? 

Con. To the deaths my lord, 60 

D. John. Let us to the great supper ; 
their cheer is the greater that I am sub- 
dued. Would the cook were o’ my mind ! 
Shall we go prove what’s to be done ? 
Bora. We’ll wait upon your lordship. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. A had in Leonato*$ house. 

Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero, Beatrice, 
Margaret, Ursula, and Others. 

Leon. Was not Count J ohn here at supper 1 
An*. I saw him not. 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman looks ! 
1 never can see him but I am heart-burn’d 
an hour after. 
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Hero. He is of a eery melancholy disposi- 
tion. 5 

Beat. He were an excellent man that were 
made Just m the mid-way between him and 
Benedick : the one is too like an image and 
savs nothing, and tne other too like mv 
lady’s eldest son. evermore tattling, i 

Leon. Then half Signior Benedick’s 
tongue in Count John’s mouth, and half 
Count John’s melancholy in Signior Bene- 
dick’s face — 12 

Beat. With a good leg and a good foot, 
uncle, and money enough in his purse, such 
a man would win any woman in the world, 
if *a could get her good-wilL 15 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never 
get thee a husband if thou be so shrewd of 
thy tongue. 

Ant. In faith, she’s too curst. is 

Beat. Too curst is more than curst. I 
shall lessen God’s sending that way ; for it 
IS said * God sends a curst cow short horns’; 
but to a cow too curst he sends none. 21 

Leon. So, by being too curst, God will 
send you no horns. 

Beat. Just, if he send me no husband ; 
for the which blessing I am at him upon 
my knees every morning and evening. 
Lord ! 1 could not endure a husband with 
a beard on his face ; I had rather He in the 
woollen. 26 

Leon. You may light on a husband that 
hath no beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him ? Dress 
him in my apparel, and make him my wait- 
ing gentlewoman ? He that hath a beard 
IS more than a youth, and he that hath no 
beard is less than a man ; and he that is 
more than a youth is not for me, and he 
that is less than a man I am not for him ; 
therefore I will even take sixpence in 
earnest of the berrord, and lead his apes 
into hell. 

Leon. Well then, go you into hell ? 35 

Beat. No ; but to the gate, and there 
will the devil meet me, like an old cuckold, 
with horns on his head, and say ‘ Get you 
to heaven, Beatrice, get you to heaven; 
here’s no place for you maids ’. So deliver 
I up my apes and away to Saint Peter for 
the heavens ; he shows me where the 
bachelors sit, and there live we as merry as 
the day is long. 41 

Ant. [To Hero] Well, niece, I trust you 
will be rul'd by your father. 

Beat. Yes, faith ; it is my cousin’s duty 
to make curtsy, and say * Father, as it 
please you ’. But yet for all that, cousin, 
let him be a handsome fellow, or else make 
another curtsy and say ‘ Father, as it 
please me 47 

Leon. Well, niece, I hope to see you one 
day fitted with a husband. 

Beat. Not till God make men of some 
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other metal than earth. Would St not 
grieve a woman to be over-master’d with a 
piece of valiant dust, to make an account 
of her life to a clod of wayward marl ? No, 
uncle, I'E none : Adam's sons are my 
brethren ; and, truly, I hold it a sin to 
match in my kindred. 55 

Leon* Daughter, remember what I told 
you : if the Prince do solicit you in that 
kind, you know your answer. 

Beat, The fault will be in the music, 
cousin, if you be not wooed in good time. 
If the Prince be too important, tell him 
there is measure in every thing, and so 
dance out the answer. For, hear me, Flero : 
wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a 
Scotch Jig, a measure, and a cmquepace; 
the first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch 
jig, and full as fantastical ; the wedding, 
mannerly modest, as a measure, full of 
state and ancientry ; and then comes 
repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls 
into the cmquepace faster and faster, till 
he sink into his grave. 57 

Leon. Cousin, you apprehend passing 
shrewdly. 

Beat I have a good eye, uncle ; I can see 
a church by daylight. 70 

Leon. The revellers are ent’ring, brother ; 
make good room. [Anfonio masJis. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, 
Balthasar, Don John, and Borachio, 
as masliers, with a drum, 

D. Pedro. Lady, will you walk about 
with your friend ? 73 

Hero. So you walk softly, and look 
sweetly, and say nothing, I am yours for the 
walk ; and, especially, when I walk away, 
D. Pedro, With me in your company ? 
Hero. I may say so, when I please. 78 
D, Pedro, And when please you to say so? 
Hero. When I like your favour ; for God 
defend the lute should be like the easel si 
D, Pedro. My visor is Philemon's roof ; 
within the house is Jove. 

Hero. Why, then, your visor should be 
thatch'd. 

D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 

[Takes her aside. 
Balth, Well, I would you did like me. 86 
Marg. So would not I, for your own sake; 
for I have many ill qualities. 

Balth, Which is one ? 

Marg. I say my prayers aloud. 90 

Balth, I lo'^'^e you the better ; the hearers 
may cry Amen. 

Marg. God match me with a good dancer I 
Balth. Amen. 

Marg. And God keep him out of my 
sight when the dance is done I Answer, 
clerk. g’i 

Balth. No more words ; the clerk is 
answered, 
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Urs. I know you well enough ; you are 
Signior Antonio. 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Urs. I know you by the waggling of your 
head. 99 

Ant To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 
Urs. You could nev'er do him so ill-well 
unless vou %vere the very man. Here’s his 
dry hand up and down ; you are he, you 
are he. 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 104 

Urs. Come, come ; do you think I do not 
know you by your excellent wit ? Can 
virtue hide itself ? Go to ; mum ; you are 
he ; giaces will appear, and there's an end. 

Beat Will you not tell me who told you 
so ? 

Bene. No, you shall pardon me. 109 
Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you 
are ? 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat That I was disdainful, and that I 
had my good wit out of the ‘ Hundred 
Merry Tales ' — well, this was Signior 
Benedick that said so. 

Bene. What’s he ? 115 

Beat I am sure you know him well 
enough. 

Bene. Not I, believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh ? 
Bene. I pray you, what is he ? 119 

Beat. Why, he is the Prince's jester, a 
very dull fool ; only his gitr is in devising 
impossible slanders ; none but libertines 
delight in him, and the commendation is 
not m his wit but in his villainy ; for he 
both pleases men and angers them, and 
then they laugh at him and beat him, I am 
sure he is in the fleet ; I would he had 
boarded me. 125 

Bene. When I know the gentleman, I’ll 
tell him what you say. 

Beat. Do, do ; he’ll but break a com- 
parison or two on me ; which, perad ven- 
ture, not mark'd, or not laugh'd at, strikes 
him into melancholy ; and then there's a 
partridge wing saved, for the fool will eat 
no supper that night. [Music] We must 
follow the leaders. 132 

Bene. In every good thing. 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will 
leave them at the next turning. 135 

[Dance. Then exeunt all but Don Jokn, 
Borachio, and Claudio. 
D. John. Sure, my brother is amorous on 
Hero, and hath withdrawn her father to 
break with him about it. The ladies follow 
her, and but one visor remains, 133 

Bora. And that is Claudio ; I kiK)w him 
by his bearing. 

D. John. Are not you Signior Benedick ? 
Clai*d. You know me well ; I am he. iai 
D. John. Signior, you are very near my 
brother in his love ; he is enamour'd on 
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Hero s I pray yon dissuade h-:ii fiom hei :| 
sfce is !io eqnal for ins bitlh. Yon may dc j 
the part of an honest man in ^r. 1 5 

Claiid* How know yon he loves i .'r ? j 
D. John* I heard turn swear Ins aiieohor | 
Bora* So did I too ; and lie swore he ! 
woiild marry her to-night. 

D. John* Come, let us to the banquet, iso 
lExeunt Don John and Bo'^achio. 
Claud. Thus answer I in name of Bene- 
dick, 

But hear these ill news with the eais of 
Claudio. 

^is certain so : the Prince woos for him- 
self. 

Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love ; iss 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own 
tongues. 

Let every eye negotiate for itself. 

And trust no agent ; for beauty is a witch 
Against whose chaims faith melteth into 
blood. 

This is an accident of hourly proof, 160 
Which I mistrusted not. Farewell, tlieie- 
fore, Hero. 

Re-enter Benedicku 

Bette. Count Claudio ? 

Claud. Yea, the same. 

Bene. Come, will you go with me ? 

Claud. Whither ? 165 

Bene. Even to the next willow, about 
your own business, County. What fashion 
will you wear the garland of ? About your 
neck, like an usurer’s chain, or under your 
arm, like a lieutenant’s scarf ? You must 
wear it one way, for the Prince hath got 
your Hero. ^70 

Claud* I wish him joy of her. 

Bene, WTiy, that’s spoken like an honest 
drovier; so they sell bullocks. But did you 
think the Prince would have served you 
thus ? 

Claud* I pray you leave me. 175 

Bene. Ho I now you strike like the blind 
man ; ’twas the boy that stole your meat, 
and you’ll beat the post. 

Claud* If it will not be. I’ll leave you. 

[Exif. 

Bene* Alas, poor hurt fowl ! Now will he 
creep into sedges. But that my Lady 
Beatrice should know me, and not know 
me I The Prince’s fool 1 Ha I It may be 1 
go under that title because I am merry. 
Yea, but so I am apt to do myself wrong ; 
1 am not so reputed ; it is the base, though 
bitter, disposition of Beatrice that puts the 
world into her person, and so gives me out. 
Well, I’ll be revenged as I may. 186 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D. Pedro. Now, signior, where’s the 
Count ? Did you see him ? 
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Bcr n, mv iC, I have olavpd tiie 

part of Ladv Fame. I loimd hln Imre as 
melancholy as a lodge m a warren : £ tolC 
him, and I thml. I toid him tziie, ihai your 
Grace had gol tne goou wiJ of this young 
hfdy ; and i oif Ted nrn my comDany to a 
vrillow tiee, eithei to make hmi i garland, 
as being forsaken, or to bind iiun up a rod, 
as being wonhy to foe wliipt. 193 

D. Pedro. To be ivhipt i WTiat’s his 
fault ? 

Bene* The flat transgiession of a school- 
boy, who, being ox'erjoyed with finding a 
bird’s nest, shows it his companion, and he 
steals it. 

D, Pedro. Wilt thou make a trust a trans- 
gression ? The transgression is in the 
stealer. 201 

Bene. Yet it had not been amiss the rod 
had been made, and the garland too ; for 
the garland he might have worn himself, 
and the rod he might have bestowed on you, 
who, as I take it, have stol’n his bird’s nest. 

D. Pedro. I will but teach them to sing, 
and restore them to the owner. 207 

Bene. If their singing answer your saying, 
by my faitli, you say honestly. 

D. Pedro. The Lady Beatrice hath a 
quarrel to you ; the gentleman that 
danc’d with her told her she is much 
wrong’d by you. 212 

Bene. O, she misus’d me past the endur- 
ance of a block ; an oak but with one green 
leaf on it would have answered her ; my 
very visor began to assume iife and scold 
with her. She told me, not thmking I had 
been myself, that I was the Prince’s jester, 
that I was duller than a great thaw ; 
huddling jest upon jest with such impos- 
sible conveyance upon me that I stood like 
a man at a mark, with a whole army shoot- 
ing at me. She speaks poniards, and every 
word stabs ; if her breath were as terrible 
as her terminations, there were no living 
near her ; she would infect to the north 
star. I would not many her though she 
were endowed with all that Adam had left 
him before he transgress’d ; she would 
have made Hercules have turn’d spit, yea, 
and have cleft his club to make the fire too. 
Come, talk not of her ; you shall find her 
the infernal Ate in good apparel. I would 
to God some scholar would conjure her ; for 
certainly, while she is here, a man may live 
as quiet in hell as in a sanctuary; and 
people sin upon purpose, because they 
would go thither ; so, indeed, all disquiet, 
horror, and perturbation, follows her. 332 

Re-enter Claudio and Beatrice, Leonato 
and Hero. 

D. Pedro. Look, here she comes. 

Bene. Will your Grace command me any 
service to the world’s end ? I will go on 
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the slightest errand now to the Antipodes 
that you can devise to send me on ; I will 
fetch you a toothpicker now from the 
furthest inch of Asia ; bring you the length 
of Prester John's foot ; fetch you a hair oft 
the great Cham's beard ; do you any 
embassage to the Pigmies — rather than 
hold three words’ conference with this 
harpy. You have no employment for me ? 

D. Pedro, None, but to desire your good 
company. 243 

Bene. O God, sir, here’s a dish I love not ; 
I cannot endure my Lady Tongue. [Exit 
D. Pedro. Come, lady, come ; you have 
lost the heart of Signior Benedick. 2^7 

Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me 
awhile ; and I gave him use for it, a double 
heart for his single one ; marry, once before 
he won it of me with false dice, therefore 
your Grace may well say I have lost it. 251 
D. Pedro. You have put him down, lady, 
you have put him down. 

Beat. So I would not he should do me, my 
lord, lest I should prove the mother of fools. 
I have brought Count Claudio, whom you 
sent me to seek. 25(- 

D. Pedro. Why, how now, Count ! 
Wherefore are you sad ? 

Clatid. Not sad, my lord. 

D. Pedro. How then, sick ? 260 

Claud. Neither, my lord. 

Beat. The Count is neither sad, nor sick, 
nor merry, nor well ; but civil count — civil 
as an orange, and somethmg of that jealous 
complexion. 264 

D. Pedro. I' faith, lady, I think your 
blazon to be true, though I'll be sworn, if 
he be so, his conceit is false. Here, Claudio, 
I have wooed in thy name, and fair Hero 
is won. I have broke with her father, and 
his good will obtained. Name the day of 
marriage, and God give thee joy ! 270 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, 
and with her my fortunes ; his Grace hath 
made the match, and all grace say Amen 
to it! 

Beat. Speak, Count, 'tis your cue. 274 

Claud. Silence is the perfectest herald of 
joy : I were but little happy if I could say 
how much. lady, as you are mine, I am 
yours ; I give away myself for you, and 
dote upon the exchange. 27b 

Beat. Speak, cousin ; or, if you cannot, 
stop his mouth with a kiss, and let not him 
speak neither. 280 

D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a 
merry heart. 

Beat. Yea, my lord ; I thank it, poor 
fool, it keeps on the windy side of care. My 
cousin tells him in his ear that he is in 
her heart. 

Claud. And so she doth, cousin. 285 

Beat. Good Lord, for alliance I Thus goes 
every one to the world but I, and I am 
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sunburnt ; I may s?t in a corner and cry 
* Heigh-ho for a husband * ' 288 

D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 
Beat. I would rather have one of your 
father’s getting. Hath your Grace ne’er a 
brothel like you ? Your father got ex- 
cellent husbands, if a maid could come by 
them. 20 z 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady ? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless 1 might have 
another for workmg-days ; your Grace is 
too costly to wear every day. But, I 
beseech your Grace, pardon me ; I was 
born to speak all mirth and no matter. 297 
D. Pedro. Your silence most off'ends me, 
and to be merry best becomes you ; for* 
out o’ question, you weie born m a merry 
hour. 300 

Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother 
cried ; but then there was a star danc’d, 
and under that was I born. Cousins, God 
give you joy I 

Leon. Niece, you wall look to those things 
I told you of ? 303 

Beat. I cry your mercy, uncle. By your 
Grace’s pardon. [Exd Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant- 
spirited lady. 30S 

Leon. There’s little of the melancholy 
element in her, my loid ; she is never sad 
but when she sleeps, and not ever sad then ; 
for I have heard my daughter say she hath 
often dreamt of unhappiness, and wak’d 
herself with laughmg. 313 

D. Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell 
of a husband. 

Leon. O, by no means ; she mocks all her 
wooers out of suit. 

D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for 
Benedick. 316 

Leon. O Lord, my lord, if they were but 
a week married, they would talk themselves 
mad. 

D. Pedro. County Claudio, when mean 
you to go to church ? 321 

Claud. To-morrow, my lord. Time goes 
on crutches till love have ail his rites. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear son, 
which is hence a just seven-night ; and a 
time too brief, too, to have all things 
answer my mind. 320 t 

D. Pedro. Come, you shake the head at so ' 
long a breathing; but I warrant thee, 
Claudio, the time shall not go dully by us. 

I will in the interim undertake one of : 
Hercules' labours ; which is, to bring 
Signior Benedick and the Lady Beatrice 
into a mountain of affection th’ one with 
th' other. I would fam have it a match ; 
and I doubt not but to fashion it if you 
three will but minister such assistance as 1 
shall give you direction. 334 ; 

Leon. My lord, I am for you, though it J 
cost me ten nights’ watchings. * 
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Claud. And I, my lord. 

I>. Pedro. And you too> gentle Hero ? 
Hero. I will do any modest office, my 
lord, to help my cousin to a good husband. 

D. Pedro. And Benedick is not the iin- 
hopefuiiest husband that I know. Thus far 
can I praise him : he is of a noble stiam, 
of appioved valour, and confirm’d honestv. 
I will teach you how to humour your cousin 
that she shall fall in love with Benedick ; 
and I, with your two helps, will so practise 
on Benedick that, m despite of his quick 
wit and his queasy stomach, he shall fall m 
love with Beatrice. If we can do this, 
Cupid IS no longer an archei ; his glory 
shall be ours, for we are the only love-gods. 
Go in with me, and I will tell you my drift. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Leonato*s house. 

Enter Don John and Borachio. 

D. John. It is so : the Count Claudio 
shall marry the daughter of Leonato. 

JBora. Yea, my lord, but I can cross it. 3 
D. John. Any bar, any cross, any impedi- 
ment, will be med’cinable to me, I am sick 
in displeasure to him ; and whatsoever 
comes athwart his affection ranges evenly 
with mine. How canst thou cross this 
marriage ? 7 

Bora. Not honestly, my lord ; but so 
covertly that no dishonesty shall appear in 
me. 

D. John. Show me briefly how. 10 

Bora. I think I told your lordship a year 
since how much I am in the favour of 
Margaret, the waiting gentlewoman to 
Hero. 

D. John. 1 remember. 14 

Bora. I can at any unseasonable instant 
of the night appoint her to look out at her 
lady’s chamber window. 

D. John. What life is in that, to be the 
death of this marriage ? is 

Bora. The poison of that lies in you to 
temper. Go you to the Prince your brother; 
spare not to tell him that he hath wronged 
his honour in marrying the renowned 1 
Claudio — ^whose estimation do you mightily | 
hold up — to a contaminated stale, such a; 
one as Hero. 23 

D. John. What proof shall I make of 
that ? 

Bora. Proof enough to misuse the Prince, 
to vex Claudio, to undo Hero, and kill 
Leonato. Look you for anv other issue ? 

D. John. Only to despite them I will 
endeavour anything. 29 

Bora. Go, then ; find me a meet hour to 
draw Don Pedro and the Count Claudio 
alone ; tell them that you know that Hero 
loves me ; intend a kind of zeal both to the 
Prince and Claudio — as in love of your 
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brother's honour, who hath made this 
match, and his friend's reputation, who is 
thus like to be cozen’d v ith the semblance 
of a maid — that you have discover’d thus. 
They -will scarcely believe this without 
trial; offer them instances; which shad 
bear no less likelihood than to see me at her 
chamber window ; hear me call Margaret 
Heio ; hear :Margarct teim me Borachio ; 
and bring them to see this the very night 
before the intended wedding — for m the 
meantime I will so fashion the matter that 
Hero shall be absent — and there shall 
appear such seeming truth of Heio’s dis- 
loyalty that jealousy shall be call’d assur- 
ance, and all the preparation overthrown. 

D. John. Grow this to what adverse issue 
it can, I will put it in practice. Be cunning 
in the working this, and thy fee is a 
thousand duca,.^. 4^ 

Bora. Be you constant in the accusation, 
and my cunning shall not shame me. 50 
D. John. I will presently go learn their 
day of marriage. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Leonato* s orchard. 

Enter Benedick, alone. 

Bene. Boy ! 

Boy. [Wiflurt] SIgnior ? 

Bene. In my chamber-window lies a book; 
bring it hither to me in the orchard. 

Boy. [Above, at chamber window} I am 
here already, sir. s 

Bene. I know that ; but I would have 
thee hence and here again. [Boy hr mgs hook ; 
Exit] I do much wonder that one man, see- 
ing how much another man is a fool when 
he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, 
after he hath laugh’d at sucli shallow follies 
m others, become the argument of his own 
scorn by fallmg in love ; and such a man is 
Claudio. I have known when there was no 
music with him but the drum and the fife, 
and now had he rather hear the tabor and 
the pipe ; I have known when he would 
have walk’d ten mile afoot to see a good 
armour, and now will he he ten nights 
awake carving the fashion of a new doublet. 
He was wont to speak plain and to the 
purpose, like an honest man and soldier, 
and now is he turn’d orthography ; his 
words are a very fantastical banquet, just 
so many strange dishes. May I be so con- 
verted, and see with these eyes ? I cannot 
tell ; I think not. I will not be sworn but 
love may transform me to an oyster ; but 
I’ll take my oath on it, till he have made an 
oyster of me he shall never make me such a 
fool. One woman is fair, yet I am well ; 
another is wise, yet I am well; another 
virtuous, yet 1 am well ; but till all graces 
be in one woman, one woman shall not 
come in my grace. Rich she shall be, that’s 

MS 
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certain j wise, or 1*11 none ; virtuous, or 
I’ll never cheapen her j fair, or I’ll never 
look on her ; mild, or come not near me : 
noble, or not I for an angel ; of good 
discourse, an excellent musician, and her 
hair shall be of wliat colour it please God. 
Ha ! the Prince and Monsieur Love ! I will 
hide me In the arbour. {Withdraws. 

Enter Bon Pedro, Leonato, aytd Claudio. 

D. Pedro. Come, shall we hear this music? 
Chxud. Yea, my good lord. How still the 
evening is, 34 

As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony ! 
D. Pedro. See you where Benedick hath 
hid himself ? 

Claud. O, very well, my lord ; the music 
ended. 

We’ll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth. 3s 
Enter Balthasar, with music. 

D. Pedro. Come, Balthasar, we’U hear 
that song again. 

B(dih. O, good my lord, tax not so bad a 
voice 40 

To slander music any more than once, 

D, Pedro. It is the witness still of 
excellency 

To put a strange face on his own perfection. 
I pray thee sing, and let me woo no more, 
Balth. Because you talk of wooing, I will 
sing, 45 

Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy ; yet he woos ; 
Yet will he swear he loves. 

D. Pedro. Nay, pray ihee, come ; 

Or if thou wilt hold longer argument. 

Bo it in notes. 

Balth. Note this before my notes : 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the 
noting. 51 

D. Pedro. Why, these are very crotchets 
that he speaks ; 

Note notes, forsooth, and nothing I [Mmsic. 

Bene. Now, divine air I now is his soul 
ravish’d. Is it not strangeihat sheeps’ guts 
should hale souls out of men’s bodies ? 
Well, a horn for my money, when all’s done. 

Balthasar sings. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more. 
Men were deceivers ever. 

One foot in sea and one on shore. 

To one thing constant never. 60 
Then sigh not so, but let them go. 

And be you blithe and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no moe 65 
Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 

The fraud of men was ever so. 

Since summer first was leavy. 

Then sigh not so, &c. 
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D. Pedro. By my troth, a good song. 7® 
Balth. And an iH singer, my lord. 

Claud. Ha, no ; no, faith j thou sing’st 
well enough for a shift. 73 

Bene. An he had been a dog that should 
have howl’d thus, they would have hang’d 
him j and I pray God his bad voice bode no 
mischief. I had as lief have heard the 
night-raven, come wfiat plague could have 
come after it. 77 

D. Pedro. Yea, marry ; dost thou hear, 
Balthasar? I pray thee get us some ex- 
cellent music ; for to-morrow night we 
would have it at the Lady Hero’s chamber 
window. So 

Balth. The best I can, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Bo so ; farewell. {Exit Bal- 
thasar] Come hither, Leonato. What was 
it you told me of to-day — that your niece 
Beatrice was in love with Sigmor Benedick? 

Claud. O ay ; stalk on, stalk on ; the 
fowl sits. I did never thiuK that lady would 
have loved any man. 87 

Leon. No, nor I neither ; but most 
wonderful that she should so dote on 
Signior Benedick, whom she hath in all 
outward behaviours seem’d ever to abhor. 
Bene. Is’t possible ? Sits the wind in that 
comer ? 91 

Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell 
what to think of it ; but that she loves him 
with an enraged affection — it is past the 
infinite of thought. 

D. Pedro. May be she doth but counter- 
feit. 95 

Claud. Faith, like enough. 

Leon. O God, counterfeit I There was 
never counterfeit of passion came so near 
the life of passion as she discovers it. 

B. Pedro. Why, what effects of passion 
shows she ? 

Claud. Bait the hook well ; this fish will 
bite. too 

Leon. What effects, my lord ? She will 
sit you — ^you heard my daughter tell you 
how. 

Claud. She did, indeed. 103 

D, Pedro. How, how, I pray you ? You 
amaze me ; I would have thought her spirit 
had been invincible against all assaults of 
affection. 106 

Leon. I would have sworn it had, my 
lord ; especially against Benedick. 

Bene. 1 should think this a gull, but that 
the white-bearded fellow speaks it ; knav- 
eiy cannot, sure, hide nimself in such 
reverence. iii 

Claud. He hath ta’en th* infection ; hold 
It up. 

B. Pedro. Hath she made her affection 
known to Benedick ? 

Leon. No ; and swears she never will ; 
that’s her torment. ns 

Claud. ’Tis true, indeed ; so your 
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daughter says. ‘ Shall 1 / says she * that 
have so oft encoimt’red him with scorn, 
write to him that 1 love him ? ' ng 

Leoiu This says she now, when she is 
beginning to write to him ; for she'll be up 
twenty times a night ,* and there will she 
sit m her smock till she have writ a sheet 
©f paper. My daughter tells us all. 123 
Claud. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, 
I remember a pretty jest your daughter 
told us of. 125 

Leon. O, when she had writ it, and was 
reading it over, she found ‘ Benedick * and 
' Beatrice ’ between the sheet ! 

Claud. That. i=s 

Leon. O, she tore the letter info a 
thousand haltpence ; rail’d at herself that 
she should be so immodest to write to one 
that she kpew would flout her. ‘ I measure 
him ’ says she ‘ by my own spirit ; for I 
should flout him if he writ to me ; yea, 
though I love him, 1 should.* 133 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she 
falls, weeps, sobs, beats her heai t, tears her 
hair, prays, curses — ‘O sweet Benedick I 
God give me patience I ’ 13- 

Leon. She doth indeed ; my daughter 
says so ; and the ecstasy hath so much 
overborne her that my daughter is some- 
time afeard she will do a desperate outrage 
to herself. It is very true. 140 

D. Pedyo. It were good that Benedick 
knew of it by some other, if she will not 
discover it. 

Claud. To what end ? He would make 
but a sport of it, and toiment the poor lady 
w'oise. 1*4 

D. Pedro. An he should, it w^ere an alms 
to hang him. She’s an excellent sweet lady, 
and, out of all suspicion, she is virtuous. 
Claud. And she is exceeding wise. 

D. Pedro. In everything but m loving 
Benedick. 149 

Leon. O my lord, wisdom and blood com- 
bating in so tender a body, we have ten 
proofs to one that blood hath the victory. 
I am soriy for her, as I have just cause, 
being her uncle and her guardian. 153 
D. Pedro. I would she haJ bestowed this 
dotage on me ; I would have daff’d all 
other respects and made hei half myself. I 
pray you, tell Benedick of it, and hear what 
*a will say. 157 

Leon. Were it good, think you ? 

Claud. Hero thinks surely she will die-; 
for she says she will die if he love her not ; 
and she will die ere she make her love 
known ; and she will die if he woo her, 
rather than she will bate one breath of her 
accustomed crossness- 103 

D. Pedro. She doth well ; if she should 

make tender of her love, 'tis very possible 
he’ll scorn it ; tor the man, as you know 
all, hath a contemptible spiiit. 166 
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Claud. He is a very proper man. 

D. Pedro. He hath, indeed, a good out- 

ward happiness. 

Claud. Before God, and in my mind, very 

wise ! 

D. Pedro. He doth, indeed, show some 
sparks that are like w-it. 171 

Leon. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedyo. As Hector, I assure you ; and 
in the managing ot quarrels you may say he 
IS wise, for either he avoids them with great 
discretion, or undertakes them with a most 
Christian-like fear. 176 

Leon. If he do fear God. ’a must neces- 
sarily keep peace ; if he break the peace, he 
ought to enter into a quarrel with fear and 
trembling. 

D. Pedyo And so will he do ; for the man 
doth fear God, howsoever it seems not in 
him by some large jests he will make. Well, 
1 am sorry for your niece. Shall we go seek 
Benedick, and tell him of her love ? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord ; let her 
wear it out with good counsel. 185 

Leon. Nay, that’s impossible ; she may 
wear her heart out first. 

D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it 
by your daughtei ; let it cool the while. 1 
love Benedick well ; and I could wish he 
would modestly examine himself, to see 
how much he is unworthy so good a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk ? Dmner is 
ready. 

Claud. If he do not dote on her upon this, 
I will never trust my expectation. 194 

D. Pedyo. Let theie be the same net 
spread for her ; and that must your 
daughter and her gentlewomen carry. The 
sport will be vvlien they hold one an opinion 
of another’s dotage, and no such matter ; 
that’s the scene that I would see, which will 
be merely a dumb show. Let us send her to 
call him in to dinner. 200 

{Exeunt Don Pedio, Claudio^ ayid Leonato. 

Bene. [Coming forward] Ihis can be no 
trick : the conference was sadly borne ; 
they have the truth of this from Hero ; 
they seem to pity the lady ; it seems her 
affections have their full bent. Love me I 
Why, it must be requited. I hear how I am 
censur’d ; they say I will bear myself 
proudly if I perceive the love come from 
her ; they say, too, that she will rather die 
than give any sign of affection. I did never 
thm»- to marry. I must not seem pioud ; 
happy are they that hear tlieir detractions 
and can put them to mending. They say 
the lady is fan ; ’tis a truth, I can bear 
them wItncs^ ; and vnrtuous ; ’tis .so, I 
cannot reprove it ; and wise, but for loving 
me. By my troth, it is no addition to her 
wit ; nor no great argument of her folly, 
for I will be horribly in love with ner. I 
may chance have some odd quirks and 
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remnants of wit broken on ire because I 
tiave railed so long against marriage ; but 
doth not the appetite alter T A man loves 
the meat in his youth that he cannot endure 
in Ms age. Shall quips, and sentences, and 
these paper bullets of the brain, awe a man 
from the career of his humour ? No ; the 
world must be peopled. When I said I would 
die a bachelor, I did not ^hink I should live 
tiil I were married. Here comes Beatrice. 
By this day, she’s a fair lady ; I do spy 
some marks of love in her. jt23 

Enter Beatrice. 

Beat, Against my will I am sent to bid 
you come to dinner. 225 

Bene. Fai^. Beatrice, I thank you for your 
pains. 

B&d* I took no more pains for those 
thanks than you take pains to thank me ; 
if it had been painful, I would not have 
come. 

Bene. You take pleasure, then, in the 
message ? 23° 

BeaL Yea, just so much as you may take 
upon a knife’s point, and choke a daw 
withal. You have no stomach, signior ; fare 
you well. lExU. 

Bene* Ha I * Against my will I am sent to 
bid you come in to dinner ’ — ^there*s a 
double meaning in that. * 1 took no more 
pains for those thanks than you took pains 
to thank me * — ^that’s as much as to say 
* Any pains that I take for you is as easy as 
thanks '. If I do not take pity of her, I am 
a villain ; if I do not love her, I am a Jew, 
1 will go get her picture. [Exit. 

ACT THREE 
Scene I. Leonato*$ orchard. 

Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. Good Margaret, run thee to the 
parlour ; 

There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the Prince and Claudio, 
Whisper her ear, and tell her I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole dis- 
course - - 5 

Is all of her ; say that thou overheard'st us; 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles^ ripened by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter — ^like favourites. 
Made proud by princes, that advance their 
pride ' 10 

Against that power that bred it. There will 
she hide her 

To listen our propose. This is thy office ; 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 

Marg, I’ll make her come, I warrant you, 
presently. [Exit. 

Hero, Now, Ursula, wh^n Beatrice doth 
come, 15 
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As we do trace this alley up and down. 
Our talk must only be of Benedick. 

When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him more than ever man did 
merit ; 

My talk to thee must be how Benedick 20 
Is sick in love with Beatrice. Of this 
matter 

Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, 

That only wounds by hearsay. Now begin ; 

Enter Beatrice, behind. 

For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, 
runs 24 

Close by the ground, to hear our conference, 
Urs. The pleasant’st angling is to see the 
fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 
So angle we for Beatrice ; who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture. 30 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 
Hero, Then go we near her, that her ear 
lose nothing 

Of the false sweet bait that we lay for it. 

[They advance to the bower. 
No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; 

I know her spirits are as coy and wild 33 
As haggards' of the rock. 

Urs, But are you sure 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? 
Hero, So says the Prince and my new- 
trothed lord. 

Urs, And did they bid you tell her of it, 
madam ? 

Hero, They did entreat me to acquaint 
her of it ; 40 

But I persuaded them, if they lov’d 
Benedick, 

To wish him wrestle with affection. 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. 

Urs, Why did you so ? Doth not the 
gentleman 

Deserve as full as fortunate a bed 42 

As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 

Hero. O god of love I I know he doth 
, deserve 

As much as may be yielded to a man ; 

But nature never fram’d a woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice, 50 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly that to her 
All matter else seems weak. She cannot 
love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection. 
She is so self-endeared. 

Urs, Sure, I think so ; 5s 

And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she’ll make sport at it. 
Hero. Why, you speak truth. I never yet 
saw man. 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely 
featur’d, 60 
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But she would spell Mm backward. If fair- 
fac’d. 

She would swear the gentleman should be 
her sister ; 

If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antic. 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agate very vilely cut ; 65 

If speakmg, why, a vane blown with all 
winds ; 

If silent, why, a block moved with none. 

So turns she every man the wrong side out. 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 70 

Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not com- 
mendable. 

Hero. No ; not to be so odd and from all 
fasMons, 

As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable ; 
But who dare tell her so ? If I shoMd 
speak. 

She would mock me into air ; O, she would 
f i laugh me 75 

Out of myself, press me to death with wit ! 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover’d fire. 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly. 

It were a better death than die with mocks, j 
Which is as bad as die with tickling. 80 1 

Urs, Yet tell her of it ; hear what she ! 
will say. 

Hero, No ; rather I will go to Benedick 
And counsel him to fight against his passion; 
i^d, truly, I’ll devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with. One doth not 
know 85 

How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

Urs, O, do not do your cousin such a 
wrong I 

She cannot be so much without true judg- 
ment — 

Having so swift and excellent a wit 
As she is priz’d to have — as to refuse 90 
So rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick. 

Hero, He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

Urs, I pray you be not angry with me, 
madam. 

Speaking my fancy : Signior Benedick, 95 
For shape, for beanng, argument, and 
valour, 

Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero, Indeed, he hath an excellent good 
name. 

Urs, His excellence did earn it ere he had 
it. 

When are you married, madam ? 100 

Hero, Why, every day — ^to-morrow. 
Come, go in ; 

I’ll show thee some attires, and have thy 
counsel 

Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 

Urs, She’s lim’d, I warrant you: we 
have caught her, madam. | 

Hero, If it prove so, then loving goes by 
haps : xos ' 
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Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with 
traps. [Exeunt Hero &nd Ursulu, 
Beat. [Coming forward] What fire is in 
mine ears ? Can this be true ? 
Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn 
so much ? 

Contempt, farewell I and maiden pride, 
adieu I 

No glory lives beMnd the back of such, no 
And, Benedick, love on : I psdll requite 
thee. 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving 
hand ; 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite 
thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band ; 

For others say thou dost deserve, and I ns 
Believe it better than reportingly. [ExU, 

"Scene II. Leonato’s house. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, 
and Leonato. 

D, Pedro. I do but stay till your marriage 
be consummate, and then go I toward 
Arragon. 

Claud, I’ll bring you tMther, my lord, if 
you’ll vouchsafe me. 4 

D. Pedro, Nay, that would be as great a 
soil in the new gloss of your marriage as ±0 
show a cMld his n , w coat, and forbid him 
to wear it. I will only be bold with Bene- 
dick for his company ; for, from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot, he is all 
mirth ; he hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s 
bow-string, and the little hangman dare not 
shoot at him ; he hath a heart as sound as 
a bell, and his tongue is the clapper : for 
what his heart thinks, his tongue speaks, iz 
Bene. Gallants, I am not as I have been. 
Leon, So say I ; methinks you are sadder. 
Claud. I hope he be in love. 15 

D. Pedro. Hang him, truant I There’s no 
true drop of blood in him to be truly 
touch’d with love : if he be sad, he wan^ 
money. 

Bene, 1 have the toothache. 

D. Pedro. Draw it. ao 

Bene. Hang it ! 

Claud, You must hang k first and draw 
it afterwards. 

D. Pedro. What I sigh for the toothache? 
Leon. Where is but a humour or a worm. 
Bene. Well, every one can master a grief 
but he that has it, 36 

Claud. Yet, say I, he is in love. 

D. Pedro. There is no appearance of fancy 
in him, unless it oe a fancy that he hath to 
strange disguises ; as to be a Dutchman to- 
day, a Frenchman to-morrow ; or in the 
shape of two countries at once, as a German 
from the waist downward, all slops, and a 
Spaniard from the hip upward, no doublet. 
Unless he have a fancy to this foolery, as it , 
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appears he hath, he is no fool for fancy, as 
you would have it appear he is. 35 

Claud, If he be not in love with some 
woman, there is no believmg old signs : 'a 
brushes his hat o* mornings *, what should 
that bode ? 3'^ 

D, Pedro, Hath any man seen him at the 
barber’s ? 

Claud. No, but the barber’s man hath 
been seen with him ; and the old ornament 
of his cheek hath already stuff’d tennis- 

balls. 42 

Leon, Indeed, he looks younger than he 
did, by the loss of a beard. 

D. Pedro. Nry, ’a mbs himself with civet. 
Can you smell him out by that ? 46 

Clatid, That’s as much as to say the 
sweet youth’s in love. 

D. Pedro, The greatest note of it is his 
melancholy. 

Claud. And when was he wont to wash 
his face ? 50 

D. Pedro. Yea, or to paint himself ? For 
the which I hear what they say of him. 

Claud. Nay, but his jesting spirit, which 
is now crept into a lute-string, and now 
govern’d by stops. 

D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale 
for him ; conclude, conclude, he is in 
love. 56 

. Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him. 

D. Pedro. That would I know too ; I 
warrant, one that knows him not. 

Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions ; and, 
in despite of all, dies for him. 61 

D. Pedro. She shall be buried with her 
face upwards. 

Bene. Yet is this no charm for the tooth- 
ache. Old signior, walk aside with me ; I 
have studied eight or nine wise words to 
speak to you, which these hobby-horses 
must not hear. 66 

lExeunt Benedick and Leoytato. 
D. Pedro. For my life, to break with him 
about Beatrice. 

Claud. ’Tis even so. Hero and Margaret 
have by this played their parts with 
Beatrice ; and then the two bears will not 
bite one another when they meet. 70 

Enter Don John 

D. John. My lord and brother, God save 
you ! 

D. Pedro. Good den, brother. 

D. John. If your leisure serv’d, I would 
speak with you. 

D. Pedro. In private ? 

D. John. If it please you ; yet Count 
Claudio may hear, for what I would speak 
of concerns him. 76 

D. Pedro. What’s the matter ? 

D. John. [To ClaudioJ Means your lord- 
ship to be married to-morrow ? 

D. Pedro. You know he does. 80 

150 
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D. John. I know not that, when he knows 
what I know. 

Claud. If there be any impediment, I 
pray you discover it. 83 

D. John. You may think I love you not ; 
let that appear hereafter, and aim better at 
me by that I now will manifest. For my 
brother, I think he holds you well, and in 
dearness of heart hath holp to effect your 
ensuing marriage — surely suit ill spent, and 
labour ill bestowed. 

D. Pedro. Why, what's the matter ? 89 

D. John. I came hither to tell you ; and, 
circumstances short’ned, for she has been 
too long a talking of, the lady is disloyal. 
Claud. Who ? Hero ? 93 

D. JoJin. Even she — Leona to’s Hero, 
your Hero, every man’s Hero. 

Claud. Disloyal ? 96 

D. John. The word is too good to paint 
out her wickedness ; I could say she were 
worse ; think you of a worse title, and I will 
fit her to it. Wonder not till further 
warrant ; go but with me to-night, you 
shall see her chamber window ent’red,'even 
the night before her wedding-day. If you 
love her then, to-morrow wed her ; but it 
would better fit your honour to change your 
mind. 103 

Claud. May this be so ? 

D. Pedro. I will not think it. 105 

D. John. If you dare not trust that you 
see, confess pot that you know. If you will 
follow me, I will show you enough ; and 
when you have seen more, and heard more, 
proceed accordingly. xog 

Claud. If I see anything to-night why I 
should not marry her, to-morrow in the 
congregation where I should wed, there 
will 1 shame her. 112 

V. Pedro. And, as I wooed for thee to 
obtain her, I will join with thee to disgrace 
her. 1 14 

D. John. I will disparage her no farther 
till you are my witnesses ; bear it coldly 
but till midnight, and let the issue show 
itself. 117 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly turned I 
Claud. O mischief strangely thwarting ! 
D. John. O plague right well prevented ! 
So will you say when you have seen the 
sequel. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. A street. 

Enter Dogberry and his compartner 
Verges, with the Watch. 

Dogb. Are you good men and true f 
Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they 
should suffer salvation, body and soul. 

Dogb. Nay, that were a punishment too 
good for them, if they should have any 
pllegiance in them, being chosen for the 
Prince’s watch. ,6 
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Verg« Well, give them their charge, 
neighbour Dogberr^^ 

3ogb. First, who think you the 
desartiess man to be constable ? 

1 Watch. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George 
Seacoal ; for they can write and read, n 

Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal. 
God hath bless’d you with a good name. 
To be a well-favoured man is the gift of 
fortune; but to write and read comes by 
nature. 14 

2 Watch. Both which, Master Constable — 
Vogb. You have ; I knew it would be 

your answer. Well, for your favour, sir, 
why, give God thanks, and make no boast 
©f it ; and for your writing and reading, 
let that appear when there is no need of 
such vanity. You are thought here to be 
the most senseless and fit man /for the 
constable of the watch ; therefore bear you 
the lantern. This is your charge ; you shaE 
comprehend ail vagrom men ; you are to 
bid any man stand, in the Prince’s name. 
2 Watch* How if *a will not stand ? 24 

Vogb. Why, then, take no note of him, 
but let him go ; and presently call the rest 
of the watch together, and thank God you 
are rid of a knave. 27 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is 
bidden, he is none of the Prince’s subjects. 

Vagh. True, and they are to meddle with 
none bat the Prince’s subjects. You shall 
also make he noise in tb© streets ; for for 
the watch to babble and to talk is most 
tolerable and not to be endured. 

2 Watch. We will rather sleep than talk ; 
we know what belongs to a watch, 35 
Vogb. Why, you speak like an ancient 
and most quiet watchman, for I cannot see 
how sleepmg should offend ; only, have a 
care that your bills be not stol’n. WeU, 
you are to call at all the ale-houses, and 
bid those that are drunk get them to bed. 
2 Watch. How if they will not ? 41 

Vogb. Why, then, let them alone till they 
are sober ; if they make you not then the 
better answer, you may say they are not 
the men you took them for, 

2 Watch. Well, sir. 45 

Vogb, If you meet a thief, you may 
suspect him, by virtue of your office, to be 
no true man ; and, for such kind of men, 
the less you meddle or make with them, 
why, the more is for your honesty. 49 
2 Watch. If we know him to be a thief, 
shaE we not lay hands on him ? 51 

Vogb, Truly, by your office you may, but 
I think they that touch pitch wUl be defil'd; 
the most peaceable way for you, if you do 
take a thief, is to let him show himself what 
he is, and steal out of your company. 55 
Verg, You have been always caUed a 
merciful man, partner. 

* Vogb, Truly, I would not hang a dog by 
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my much more a man who hath any 
honesty in him. 

W/g. If yod hear a child cry In the night, 
VQii must cal to the nurse and hid her 

stiE it. 

2 Watch. How if the nurse be asleep and 
wE! not hear us ? 

Vogb, Why, then, depart in peace, and 
let the child wake her with cr^’-ing ; for the 
ewe that wE not hear her lamb when it 
baes wiE never answer a calf when he 

bleats, 6$ 

Verg. ’Tis very true. 

Vogb, This is the end of the charge ; you, 
constable, are to present the Prince’s own 
person ; if you meet the Prince in the night, 
you may stay him. 70 

Verg, Nay, by’r lady, that I think ’a 
cannot. 

Vogb. Five shillings to one on’t, with any 
man that knows the statues, he may stay 
him; marry, not without the Prince be 
willing ; for, indeed, the watch ought to 
offend no man, and it is an offence to stay 
a man against his wEl. 7S 

Verg. By’r lady, I think It be so. 

Vogb, Ha, ah, ha I Well, masters, good 
night ; an there be any matter of weight 
chances, caE up me ; keep your fellows’ 
counsels and your own, and good night. 
Come, neighbour. 80 

2 Watch, Well, masters, we hear our 
charge ; let us go sit here upon the church 
bench tiE two, and then aE to bed. S3 
Vogb, One word more, honest neigh- 
bours; I pray you watch about Signior 
Leonato’s door ; for the w'eddmg being 
there to-morrow, there is a great coE to- 
night. Adieu ; be vigitant, I beseech you. 

{Exeunt Vogberry and Verges. 

Enter Borachio and Conrade. 

Bora. What, Conrade I 
2 Watch [Aside] Peace, stir not. ® 

Bora. Conrade, I say ! 90 

Con, Here, man, 1 am at thy elbow. 

Bora, Mass, and my elbow itch’d; I 
thought there would a scab foUow. 

Con. I wEl owe thee an answer for that ; 
and now forward with thy tale* 95 

Bora. Stand thee close then under this 
penthouse, for it drizzles rain ; and I wdE, 
like a true drunkard, utter aE to thee. 98 
2 Watch. [Aside] Some treason, masters; 
yet stand close. 

Bora, Therefore know I have ^med of 
Don John a thousand ducats. loi 

Con. Is it possible that any vEIainy 
should be so dear 7 

Bora. Thou shouldst rather ask if it were 
possible any viEainy should be so rich ; for 
when rich viEains have need of poor ones, 
poor ones may make what price they wiE. 
Con* I wonder at it. io« 
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Bora^ That shows thou art unconfirm’d. 
Thou knowest that the fashion of a doublet, 
€ft a hat, or a cloak, is nothing to a man. 

Con- Yes, it is apparel. no 

Bora. 1 mean the fashion. 

Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora, Tush I 1 may as well say the fool’s 
the fool. But seest thou not what a de- 
formed thief this fashion is ? m 

2 Watch, [Aside] I know that Deformed ; 
•a has been a vile thief this seven year ; 
’a goes up and down like a gentleman ; 
I remember his name. 117 

Bora, Didst thou not hear somebody ? 

Con. No ; Twas the vane on the house. 

Bora, Seest thou not, I say, what a 
deformed thief this fashion is, how giddily 
*a turns about all the hot bloods betw^een 
fourteen and five and thirty, sometimes 
fashioning them like Pharaoh’s soldiers m 
the reechy painting, sometime like god 
Bel’s priests in the old church-window, 
sometime like the shaven Hercules in the 
fimirch’d worm-eaten tapestry, where his 
codpiece seems as massy as his club ? 126 

Con, All this 1 see ; and I see that the 
fashion wears out more apparel than the 
man. But art not thou thyself giddy with 
the fashion too, that thou hast shifted out 
of thy tale into telling me of the fashion ? 

Bora, Not so neither ; but know that I 
have to-mght wooed Margaret, the Lady 
Hero’s gentlewoman, by the name of Hero ; 
she leans me out at her mistress’ chamber- 
window, bids me a thousand times good 
night — I tell this tale vilely. I should first 
tell thee how' the Prince, Claudio, and my 
master, planted and placed and possessed 
by my master Don John, saw afar oft in the 
orchard this amiable encounter. 13? 

Con. And thought they Margaret was 
Hero ? 

Bora, Two of them did, the Prince and 
Claudio ; but the devil my master knew 
she was Margaret ; and partly by his oaths, 
which first possess’d them, partly by the 
dark night, which did deceive them, but 
chiefly by my villainy, which did confirm 
any slander tliat Don John had made, away 
went Claudio enrag’d ; swore he would 
meet her, as he was appointed, next morn- 
ing at the temple, and there, before the 
Whole congregation, shame her with what 
he saw o’er night, and send her home again 
without a husband. 

2 Watch, We charge you in the Prince’s 
name, stand. 150 

1 Watch, Call up the right Master Con- 
stable ; we have here recover’d the most 
dangerous piece of lechery that ever was 
known in the commonwealth. 

2 Watch, And one Deformed is one of 
them ; I know him, ’a wears a lock. 155 

Con, Masters, masters I 
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2 Watch, You’ll be made bring Deformed 
forth, I warrant you. 

Con. Masters — 

1 Watch, Never speak, w'e charge you; 
let us obey you to go with us. iGi 

Bora, We are like to prove a goodly com- 
modity, being taken up of these men’s bills. 

Con. A commodity in question, I warrant 
you. Come, we’il obey you. lExeunt, 

SCEiVE IV. Heroes apartment. 

Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero, Good Ursula, wake my cousin 
Beatrice, and desire her to rise. 

Vrs, 1 Will, lady. 

Hero, And bid her come hither. 4 

Urs, WeU. [Exit Ursula, 

Marg. Troth, I think your other rabato 
were better. 

Hero, No, pray thee, good Meg, I’ll wear 
this. 

Marg. By my troth’s not so good ; and I 
warrant your cousin will sav so. 

Hero. My cousin’s a fool, and thou art 
another ; I’ll wear none but this, ir 

Marg. I like the new tire v/ithm excellent- 
ly, if the hair were a thought btowmcr ; and 
your gown's a most raie fashion, i' faith. 
I saw the Duchess of Milan’s gown that they 
praise so, 15 

Hero. O, that exceeds, they say.' 

Marg. By my troth's but a night-gown in 
respect of yours — cloth o’ gold, and cuts, 
and lac’d with silver, set with pearls, down 
sleeves, side sleeves, and skirts, rourivl 
underborne with a bluish tinsel ; but tor a 
fine, quamt, graceful, and excellent fashion, 
yours is worth ten on’t. 21 

Hero, God give me joy to wear it, for my 
heart is exceeding heavy. 

Marg. ’Twill be heavier soon, by the 
weight of a man, 24 

Hero. Fie upon thee ! art not ashamed ? 
Marg. Of what, lady, of speaking 
honourably ? Is not marriage honouiable 
m a beggar ? Is not your lord honourable 
without marriage ? I think you uould have 
me say ‘ savmg your reverence, a hus- 
band ’ ; an bad thinking do nor wicst true 
speaking I’ll offend nobody. Is there any 
harm in * the heavier for a husband ' ? 
None, I think, an it be the right husband 
and the right wife ; otherwise light, 
and not heavy. Ask my Lady Beatrice else, 
here she comes. jj 

Enter Beatrice. 

Hero, Good morrow, coz. 

Beat, Good morrow, sweet Hero. 35 
Hero, Why, how now I do you speak in 
the sick tune ? 

Beat, 1 am out of all other tune, me- 
thinks. 
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Marg. Clapps into ‘ Light o* love * ; that 
goes without a burden. Do you sing it, and 
111 dance it. 39 

BeaL Ye light o’ love with your heels ! 
Then if your husband have stables enough, 
you’d see he shah lack no barnes. 42 

Marg, O illegitimate construction ! I 
scorn that with my heels. 

BeaL ’Tis almost five o’clock, cousin ; 
®tis time you were ready. By my troth, I 
pm exceeding ill. Heigh-ho 1 46 

Marg. For a hawk, a horse, or a husband? 
BeaL For the letter that begms them 
all— H. 

Marg. Well, an you be not turn’d Turk, 
there’s no more saihng by the star. 50 
BeaL What means the fool, trow ? 

Marg. Nothing 1 ; but God send every 
one their heart's desire I 

Hero. These gloves the Count sent me ; 
they are an excellent perfume. 55 

BeaL 1 am stuff’d, cousin, I cannot smell. 
Marg. A maid and stuff’d ! There’s goodly 
catching of cold. ss 

BeaL O, God help me ! God help me ! 
How long have you profess’d apprehension? 

Marg. Ever since you left it. Doth not 
my wit become me rarely ? cs 

BeaL It is not seen enough ; you should 
wear it in your cap. By my troth, I am sick. 

Marg. Get you some of this distill'd 
Carduus Benedictus, and lay it to your 
heart ; it is the only thing for a qualm. 

Hero. There thou prick’st her with a 
thistle. ( h 

BeaL Benedictus 1 why Benedictus? You 
have some moral in this * Benedictus ’. 70 

Marg. Moral ? No, by my troth, I have no 
moral meaning ; I meant plain holy-thistle. 
You may think, perchance, that I thmk you 
are in love. Nay, by'r lady, I am not such 
a fool to think what I list ; nor I list not 
to think what I can ; nor, indeed, I cannot 
think, if I would think my heart out of 
thinking, that you are m love, or that you 
win be in love, or that you can be in love. 
Yet Benedick was such another, and now is 
he become a man ; he swore he would never 
marry, and yet now, in despite of his heart, 
he eats his meat without grudging. And 
how you may be converted I know not ; 
but methmks you look with your eyes as 
other women do. 82 

BeaL What pace is this that thy tongue 
keeps ? 

Maig. Not a false gallop. 

Re-enter Ursula. 

Urs. Madam, withdraw ; the Prince, the 
Count, Sigmor Benedick, Don John, and 
all the gallants of the town, are come to 
fetch you to church. 87 

Hero. Help to dress me, good coz, good 
Meg, good Ursula. [Exeunt. 
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Scene V. Leanaio^s house. 

Enter Leonato, wUk Dogberry and 
Verges. 

Leon. What would you with me, honest 

neighbour ? 

Dogb. Marry, sir, I would have some 
confidence with you that decerns you 
nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you ; for you see it is 
a busy time with me. 5 

Dogb. Marry, this it is, sir, 

Verg. Ye^, in truth it is, sir. 

Leon. What is it, my good friends ? s 
Dogb. Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a 
little off the matter — an old man, sir, and 
his wits are not so blunt as, God help, I 
would desire they were; but, in faith, 
honest as the skin between his brows. 12 
Verg. Yes, I thank God I am as honest as 
any man living that is an old man and no 
honester than I. 

Dogb. Comparisons are odorous; pala- 
bras, neighbour Verges. 16 

Leon. Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Dogb. It pleases your worship to say so, 
but we are the poor Duke’s officers ; but, 
truly, for mine own part, if I were, as 
tedious as a king, I could find in my heart 
to bestow it all of your worship, zi 

Leon. All thy tediousness on me, ah ? 
Dogb. Yea, an ’twere a thousand pound 
more than ’tis ; for I hear as good exclama- 
tion on your worship as of any man m the 
city j and though I be but a poor man, I am 
glad to hear it. 26 

Verg. And so am I. 

Leon. I would fain know what you have 
to say. 

Verg. Marry, sir, our watch to-night, 
excepting your worship’s presence, ha’ ta’en 
a couple of as arrant knaves as any in 
Messina. St 

Dogb. A good old man, sir, he will be 
talking ; as they say ‘ When the age is in 
the wit is out ’. God help us, it is a world 
to seel Well said, i’ faith, neighbour 
Verges ; well, God’s a good man ; an two 
men nde of a horse, one must ride behind. 
An honest soul, 1’ faith, sir, bv my troth 
he IS, as ever broke bread ; but God is to 
be worshipp’d ; all men are not alike ; 
alas, good neighbour I 38 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too 
short of you. 

Dogb. Gifts that God gives. 40 

Leon. I must leave you. 

Dogb. One word, sir : our watch, sir, 
have indeed comprehended two aspicious 
persons, and we would have them this 
morning examined before your worship, 
Leon* Take their examination yourself, 
and bring it me ; 1 am now in great haste, 
as it may appear unto you. 4 <> 

m 
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Dogb. It sba!l be suffigance. 

Leon. Drink some wine ere yon go j fare 
yon well. 

Entet a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, they stay for you to give 
your daughter to her husband. 50 

Leon* I’ll wait upon them ; I am ready. 

[Exeunt Leonaio and Messenger. 
Dogb. Go, good partner, go, get you to 
Francis Seacoai ; bid him bring his pen and 
Inkhorn to the gaol ; we are now to ex- 
amination these men. 

Verg, And we must do it wisely. 55 
Dogb. We will spare for no wit,"l warrant 
you ; here’s that shall drive some of them 
to a non-rome ; only get the learned writer 
to set down our excommunication, and 
meet me at the gaol- [Exeunt. 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. A church. 

Enter Don Pedro, Don John, Leonato, 
Frxar Francis, Claudio, Benedick, 
Hero, Beatrice, and Attendants. 

Leon. Come, Friar Francis, be brief ; only 
to the plain form of marriage, and you shall 
recount their particular duties afterwards. 

Friar. You come hither, my lord, to 
marry this lady ? 

Claud. No. 5 

. Leon. To be married to her, friar ! You 

come to marry her. 

Friar. Lady, you come hither to be 
mtarned to this count ? 

Hero. 1 do. 30 

Friar. If either of you know any inward 
impediment why you should not be con- 
joined, I charge you, on your souls, to 
litter it. 

Claud. Know you any. Hero ? 

Hero. None, my lord. 15 

Friar. Know you any. Count ? 

Leon. I dare make his answer. None. 
Claud. O, what men dare do I What men 
may do I What men daily do, not knowtot, 
what they do I 39 

Bene. How now 1 Interjections ? Why, 
then, some be of laughing, as, ah, ha, he ! 
Claud:.- Stand thee by, friar. Father, by 
your leave : 

Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter ? 

Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her 
me, 25 

Claud. And what have 1 to give you back 
whose worth 

May counterpoise this rich and precious 
gift 7 

D, Pedro. Nothing, unless you render her 
again. 

Claud. Sweet Prince, you learn me noble 
thankfulness. I 
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There, Leonato, take her back again ; 3® 

Give net this rotten orange to your friend ; 
She’s but the sign and semblance of her 
honour. 

Behold how like a maid she blushes here. 
O, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal I 35 
Comes not that blood as modest evidence 
To witness simple virtue 7 Would you not 
swear. 

All you that see her, that she were a maid 
By these exterior shows 7 But she is none : 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed ; 40 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 

Leon. What do you mean, my lord 7 
Claud. Not to be married, 

Not to knit my soul to an approved wanton. 
Leon. Dear, my lord, if you, in your own 
proof. 

Have vanquish’d the resistance of her 
youth, 45 

And made defeat of her virginity — 

Claud. I know what you would say. If I 
have known her. 

You will say she did embrace me as a 
husband. 

And so extenuate the 'forehand sin* 

No, Leonato, 50 

I never tempted her with word too-^large 
But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 

Hero. And seem’d I ever otherwise to 
you 7 

Claud. Out on thee ! Seeming 1 I will 
write against it- 55 

You seem to me as Dian in her orb, 

As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown ; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamp’red animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. 60 

Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak 
so wide 7 

Leon. Sweet Prince, why speak not you 7 
D. Pedro. What should I speak 7 

I stand dishonour’d that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 
Leon. Are these things spoken, or do I 
but dream 7 65 

D. John. Sir, they are spoken, and these 
things are true. 

Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. 

Hero. True I O God i 

Claud. Leonato, stand I here 7 
Is this the Prince 7 Is this the Prince’s 
brother 7 69 

Is this face Hero’s ? Are our eyes our own 7 
Leon. All this is so ; but what of this, 
my lord 7 

Claud. Let me but move one question to 
your daughter ; 

And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have m her, bid her answer truly. 
Leon. I charge thee do so, as thou art my 
child. W 


*54 
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Hero. O, Cod defend me I how am I beset! 
Wliat kind of catechising call you this ? 

Claud. To make you answer truly to your 
name. 

Kero. Is it not Hero ? Who can blot that 
name 79 

With any just reproach ? 

Claud. Marry, that can Hero ; 

Hero itself can blot out Hero’s virtue. 
What man was he talk’d with you yester- 
night 

Out at your window, betwixt twelve and 
one ? 

Now, if vou are a maid, answer to this. 

Hero. I talk’d with no man at that hour, 
my lord. 85 

D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden. 
Leonato, 

I am sorry you must hear : upon mine 
honour, 

Myself, my brother, and this grieved Count, 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last 
night, 89 

Talk with a ruffian at her chamber window; 
\s/ho hath, indeed, most hke a liberal 
villam, 

Confess’d the vile encounters they have had 
A thousand times in secret. 

D. John. Fie, fie ! they are not to be 
nam'd, my lord. 

Not to be spoke of ; 95 

There is not chastity enough in language 
Without offence to utter them. Thus, 
pretty lady, 

I am sorry for thy much misgovernment. 

Claud. O Hero, what a Hero hadst thou 
been, 99 

If half thy outward graces had been placed 
About thy thoughts and counsels of thy 
heart ! 

But fare thee well, most foul, most fair! 

Farewell, 102 

Thou pure impiety and impious purity ! 
For thee I’ll lock up all the gates of love. 
And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang. 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm. 
And never shall it more be gracious. 107 

Leon, Hath no man’s dagger here a point 
for me ? [Hero swoons. 

Beat, Why, how now, cousin! Where- 
fore sink you down ? 

D, John. Come, let us go. These things, 
come thus to light, no 

Smother her spirits up. 
lExeunt Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudio, 

Bene. How doth the lady ? 

Beat, Dead, I think. Help, uncle ! 

Hero ! why. Hero ! Uncle] Signior Bene- 
dick ! Friar ! 

Leon. O Fate, take not away thy heavy 
hand ! 

Death is the fairest cover for her shame 
That may be wish’d for. 

Beat, How now, cousin Hero I 


much ado about nothing 

Friar. Have comfort, 

Leon, Dost thou look up ? 

Frmr. Yea ; wherefore should she not ? 

Leon. Wherefore ! Why, doth not every 
earthly thing ^ 7^ 

Cry shame upon her? Could she here 
deny 

T^e story that is printed in her blood ? 

for, did 1 think thou wouldst not quickly 
die* ^ 

Thought I thy spirits were stronger than 
thv shames, ^ 

Myself ifvould* on the rearward of re- 
proaches. 

Strike at thy life. Griev’d I I had but one ? 
Ghia i tor that at frugal nature’s frame ^ 

O, one too much by thee ! Why had I one ? 
Why ever wast thou lovely m my eyes ? 130 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar's issue at my gates. 

Who smirched thus and mir'd with mfamv 
I mght have said ‘ No part of it is mine ; 
Ihis shame derives itself from unknown 
loms ’ ? 

But mine, and mine I lov’d, and mine I 
piais’d, 

And mine that I was proud on ; mine so 
much 

That I myself was to myself not mine, 
Valuing of her — why, she, O, she is fall'n 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 1 40 

Hath drops too few to wash her clean again. 
And salt too little which may season give 
To her foul tainted flesh ! 

^ Sir, sir* be patient. 

For my part, I am so attir'd m wonder* 

I know not w’^hat to say. 1 45 

Beat. O, on my soul* my cousin is belied ! 

Bene. I.ady, were you her bediellow last 
night ? 

Beat, No, truly not ; although, until last 
night, 

I have this twelvemonth been her bed- 
fellow. 

Leon. Confirm’d, confirm'd! O, that is 
stronger made 150 

Which was before barr’d up with ribs of 
iron I 

Would the two princes he ; and Claudio lie. 
Who lov’d her so, that, speaking ot her 
foulness. 

Wash’d It with tears ? Hence from her 1 
let her die. 

Friar. Hear me a little ; 155 

For I have only been silent so long, ' 

And given way unto this course of tortune. 
By noting of the lady : I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face, a thousand innocent 
shames 160 

In angH whiteness beat away those 
blushes ; 

And m her eye there hath appear’d a fire 

15s 
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To bum the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. Call me a fool ; 
Trust not my reading nor my observations. 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book ; trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 168 
If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 

Leon. Friar, it cannot be, 15^0 

Thou seest that all the grace that she hath 
left 

Is that she will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury ; she not denies it. 

■Vi^y seek*st thou then to cover with excuse 
That which appears in proper nakedness ? 
Friar, Lady, what man is he you are 
accus'd of ? 176 

Hero. They know that do accuse me ; I 
know none. 

If I know more of any man alive 
Than that which maiden modesty doth 
warrant, 179 

Let all mv sins lack mercy I O my father. 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 
At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 
Maintain'd the change of words with any 
creature, 183 

Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death. 
Friar, There is some strange misprision 
in the princes. 

Bene. Two of them have the very bent of 
honour ; ise 

And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 

The practice of it lives in John the bastard. 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies. 
Leon. I know not. If they speak but 
truth of her, 190 

These hands shall tear her j if they wrong 
her honour. 

The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of 
mine. 

Nor age so eat up my invention, 194 

Nor fortune made such havoc of my means. 
Nor my bad life reft me so much of 
friends. 

But they shall find awak'd in such a kind 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind. 
Ability in means and choice of friends, 199 
To quit me of them throughly. 

Friar. Pause awhile. 

And let my counsel sway you in this case. 
Your daughter here the princes left for 
dead 

Let her awhile be secretly kept in. 

And publish it that she is dead indeed ; 
Maintain a mourning ostentation, 205 

And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. 

Leon. What shall become of this ? What 
will this do ? 

Friar. Marry, this, well carried, shall oni 
- her behalf 310 1 
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Change slander to remorse ; that is some 
good. 

But not for that dream I on this strange 
course. 

But on this travail look for greater birth. 
She dying, as it must be so maintain’d. 
Upon the instant that she was accus’d, 215 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus’d. 

Of every hearer ; for it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 

Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and 
lost, 219 

Why, then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show 
us 

Whiles it was ours- So will it fare with 
Claudio. 

When he shall hear she died upon his 
words, 

Th' idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination, 225 

And every lovely organ ,of her life 
Shall come apparell’d in more precious 
habit. 

More moving, delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul. 
Than when she liv’d indeed. Then shall he 
mourn, 230 

If ever love had interest in his liver. 

And wish he had not so accused her — 

No, though he thought his accusation true. 
Let this be so, and doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape 235 
Than I can lay it down m likehhood. 

But if all aim but this be levell’d false, 

The supposition of the lady's death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. 
And if it sort not well, you may conceal 
her, 240 

As best befits her wounded reputation. 

In some reclusive and religious life, 

Out of all eyes, tongues, mmds, and 
injuries. 

Bene. Signior Leonato, let the friar advise 
you ; 

And though you know my inwardness and 
love 2^5 

Is very much unto the Prince and Claudio, 
Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As secretly and justly as your soul 
Should with your body. 

Leon, Being that I flow in grief 

The smallest twine may lead me. 250 

Friar. 'Tis well consented. Presently 
away ; 

For to strange sores strangely they strain 
the cure. 

Come, lady, die to live ; this wedding day 
Perhaps is but prolong’d ; have patience 
and endure, 

[Exeunt all but Benedick and Beatrice. 

Bene, Lady Beatrice, have you wept all 
this while ? 355 
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Beat Yea, and I wlli weep a wMe longer. 
Bene* I will not desire that. 

Beat You have no reason; I do it 
freely. 

Bene* Surely I Jo believe your fair 
cousin is wronged. 

Beat Ah, how much might the man 
deserve of me that would right her ! 261 

Bene* Is there any way to show such 
friendship ? 

Beat A very even way, but no such 
friend. 

Bene* May a man do it 7 264 

Beat It is a man*s office, but not yours. 
Bene* I do love nothing in the world so 
well as you. Is not that strange ? 267 

Beat As strange as the thing I know not. 
It were as possible for me to say I loi^’d 
nothing so well as you ; but believe me 
not, and yet I lie not ; I confess nothing, 
nor I deny nothing. I am sorry for my 
cousin. 271 

Bene* By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest 
me. 

Beat Do not swear, and eat it. 

Bene* I will swear by it that you love me ; 
and I will make him eat it that says I love 
not you. 275 

Beat Will you not eat your word i 
Bene* With no sauce that can be devised 
to it ; I protest I love thee. 

Beat* Why, then, God forgive me I 
Bene* What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 280 
Beat You have stayed me in a happy 
hour; I was about to protest 1 loved you. 
Bene* And do it with all thy heart ? 

Beat I love you with so much of my 
heart that none is left to protest. 285 

Bene. Come, bid me do anything for thee. 
Beat Kill Claudio. 

Bene. Hal not for the wide world. 

Beat You kill me to deny it. Farewell. 
Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 290 

Beat I am gone though I am here; 
there is no love in you ; nay, I pray you, 
let me go. 

Bene* Beatrice — 

Beat In faith, I will go. 

Bene. We'll be friends first. 295 

Beat You dare easier be friends with me 
than fight with mine enemy. 

Bene* Is Claudio thine enemy ? 298 

Beat* Is 'a not approved in the height a 
villain that hath slandered, scorned, dis- 
honoured, my kinswoman 7 O that I were a 
man ! What I bear her in hand until they 
come to take hands, and then with public 
accusation, uncover'd slander, unmitigated 
rancour — O God, that 1 were a man I I 
would eat his heart in the market-place. 
Bene. Hear me, Beatrice. 305 

Beat Talk with a man out at a window ! 
A proper saying ! 

Bene. Nay, but, Beatrice— 
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Beat Sweet Hero I She is wrong'd, she is 
sland'red, she Is undone. 310 

Bene. Beat — 

Beat Fnnees and Counties! Surely, a 
princely testimony, a goodly count. Count 
Comfect ; a sweet gallant, surely I O that 
I were a man for Ms sake i or that I had 
any friend would be a man for my sake ! 
But manhood is melted into curtsies, 
valour into compliment, and men are only 
turn'd into tongue, and trim ones too. He 
is now as valiant as Hercules that only tells 
a lie and swears it. I cannot be a man with 
wishing, therefore I will die a woman with 
grieving. 320 

Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice. By this 
hand, I love thee. 

Beat Use it for my love some other way 
than swearing by it. 

Bene* Think you in your soul the Count 
Claudio hath wrong’d Hero 7 sas 

Beat Yea, as sure as I have a thought 
or a soul. 

Bene* Enough, I am engag'd ; I will 
challenge him ; I will kiss your hand, and 
so I leave you. By this hand, Claudio shall 
render me a dear account. As you hear of 
me, so think of me. Go comfort your 
cousin ; I must say she is dead ; and so, 
fareweU. IBxeunt 

Scene II. A prison* 

Enter Dogberry, Verges, and Sexton, in 
gomts ; and the Watch, with Conrade 
and Borachio. 

Dogh. Is our whole' dissembly appear'd? 
Verg* O, a stool and a cusMon for the 
sexton I 

Sexton* Which be the malefactors ? 

Dogb* Marry, that am I and my partner. 
Verg* Nay, that's certain ; we have the 
exhibition to examine. 6 

Sexton* But which are the offenders that 
are to be examin 'd 7 Let them come before 
Master Constable. 

Dogb* Yea, marry, let them come before 
me. What is your name, friend 7 to 

Bora* Borachio. 

Dogb* Fray write down Borachio. Yours, 
sirrah 7 

Con* I am a gentleman, sir, and my name 
is Conrade. 

Dogb* Write down Master Gentleman 
Conrade. Masters, do you serve God 7 15 

Bma. 

Dogb* Write down that they hope they 
serve God ; and write God first ; for God 
defend but God should go before such 
villains ! Masters, it is proved already that 
you are little better than false knaves, and 
it will go near to be Hiought so shortly* 
How answer you for yourselves 7 ai 

Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

m 
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Dog!),, A marvellous witty fellow, I assure 
you ; biit X will go about with him. Come 
you hither, sirrah ; a word in your ear: sir, 
I say to ^ou it is thought you are false 
knaves. 26 

Bora. Sir, I say to you we are none. 
Dogb. Well, stand aside. Fore God, they 
are, both in a tale. Have you writ down that | 
they are none ? c > 

Sexton. Master Constable, you go not the 
way to examine ; you must call forth the 
watch that are their accusers. 31 

Dogb. Yea, marry, that*s the eftest way. 
Let the watch come forth. Masters, I 
charge you in the Prince’s name, accuse 
these men. 34 

1 Watch. This man said, sir, that Don 
John, the Prince’s brother, was a villain. 

Dogh. Write down Prince John a villain. 
Why, this is flat perjury, to call a prmce's 
brother villain. 38 

Bora. Master Constable — 

Dogh. Pray thee, fellow, peace ; I do not 
like thy look, I promise thee. 41 

Sexton. What heard you him say else ? 

2 Watch. Marry, that he had received a 

thousand ducats of Don John for accusing 
the Lady Herb wrongfulIy^. 45 

Dogh. Flat burglary as ever was com- 
mitted. 

Verg. Yea, by mass, that it is. 

Sexton. What else, fellow ? 

1 Watch. And that Count Claudio did 

mean, upon his words, to disgrace Hero 
before the whole assembly, and not mairy 
her. 51 

Dogh. O villain ! thou wilt be condemn'd 
into everlastmg redemption for this. 

Sexton. What else ? 

2 Watch. This is all. <5 

Sexto 7 i. And this is more, masteis, than 

you can deny. Prince John is this morning 
secretly stol’n away ; Hero was in this 
manner accus’d, in this very manner 
refus’d, and upon the grief of this suddenly 
died. Master Constable, let these men be 
bound and brought to Leona to ’s ; I will go 
before and show him their examination. 61 

[Exit. 

Dogh. Come, let them be opinion’d. 
Verg. Let tliem be in the hands. 

Con. Off, coxcomb. 

Dogh. God’s my life, where’s the sexton ? 
Let him write down the Prince’s officer cox- 
comb. Come, bind them. Thou naughty 
varlet ! 67 

Con. Away I you are an ass, you are an 
ass. 

Dogb. Dost thou not suspect my place ? 
Dost thou not suspect my years ? O that 
he were here to write me down an ass ! 
But, masters, remember that I am an ass ; 
though it be not written down, yet forget 
not that I am an ass. No, tliou viLLaia, thou 
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art full of piety, as shall be prov’d upon 
thee by good witness. I am a wise fellow ; 
and, which is more, an officer ; and, which 
is more, a householder ; and, which is 
more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in 
Messina ; and one that knows the law, go 
to ; and a rich fellow enough, go to ; and 
a fellow that hath had losses ; and one that 
hath two gowns, and everything handsome 
about him. Bring him away. O that 1 had 
been writ down an ass i [Exeunt, 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Before heonato*s house. 

Enter Leonato and Antonio. 

Ani. If you go on thus, you will kill 
youiselt. 

And *tis not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 

Leon. I pray thee cease thy counsel. 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 4 
As w ater in a sieve. Give not me counsel ; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with 
mine. 

Bring me a father that so lov’d his child, 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine, 
And bid him speak of patience ; xo 

Measure lus woe the length and breadth of 
mine, 

And let it answer every strain for strain ; 
As thus for thus, and such a giief for 
such. 

In every lineament, branch, shape, and 
form. 

If such a one will smile and stroke his 
beard, 15 

And SOI row wag, cry ‘ hem I ’ when he 
should groan. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune 
drunk 

With candle-wasters — bring him yet to me. 
And I of him will gather patience. 

But there is no such man ; for, brother, 
men 20 

Can counsel and speak comfort to that 
grief 

WTiich they themselves not feel • but, 
tasting it. 

Their counsel turns to passion, w'hich before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 24 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air and agony with words. 
No, no ; ’tis all men’s office to speak 
patience 

To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow, 

But no man’s vhtue nor sufficiency 
To be so moral when he shall endure 30 
The like himsclt. Therefore, give me no 
counsel ; 

My grids cry louder than advertisement. 
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Ant. Therein do men from children 
nothing differ. 

Leon. I pi ay thee peace ; I will be flesh 
and blood ; 

For there was never yet philosopher 35 

That could endure the toothache patiently, 

However they have writ the style of gods. 

And made a push at chance and sufferance 

Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon 
yourself ; 

Make those that do offend you suffer too. 40 

Leon. There thou speak’st reason ; nay, 
I will do so. 

Mv soul doth tell me Hero is belied ; 

And that shall Claudio know ; so shall the 
Prince, 

And all of them that thus dishonour her. 

Ani. Here comes the Prince and Claudio 
hastily. 45 

Enter Don Pedro and Claudio. 


D. Pedio. Good den, good den. 

Claud. Good day to both of you. 

Leon. Hear you, my lords I 
D. Pedro. We have some haste, Leona to. 
Leon. Some haste, my lord I Well, fare 
you w'ell, my lord. 

Are you so hasty now ? Well, all is one. 

D. Pedro. Nav, do not quarrel with 
us, good old man. so 

Ant. If he could right himself with 
quarrelling, 

Some of us would lie low. 

Claud. Who wrongs him ? 

Leon. Marry, thou dost wrong me ; thou 
dissembler, thou I 43 

Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword ; 

I fear thee not. 

Claud. Marry, beshrew my hand 

If It should give your age such cause of fear ! 
In taith, my hand meant nothing to my 
sword. , 

Leon. Tush, tush, man ; never fleer and 
iest at me ; 

I speak not like a dotard nor a fool, 

As under piivilege of age to brag 00 

What I have done being young, or what 
would do J.T. 

Were I not old. Know, Clauuio, to thy 

head, _ . ^ 1 Ml 

Thou hast so wronged mine innocent cliud 
and me 

That I am forc’d to lay my reverence by, 
And with grey hairs and biuise of many 
days ^ 

Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 

I cay thou hast belied mine innocent child 
Xhy slander hath gone through and 
through her heart. 

And she lies buried with her ancestors— 
O I in a tomb where never scandal slept, ? 
Save this ot hers, fram’d by thy villainy. 
Claud My villainy I . . , 

Lean. Thine, Claudio ; thme, 1 say 
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D. Pedw. You say not nght, old man. 

Leon. My lord, lay lord. 

I’ll prove it on his body if he dare. 

Despite his nice fence and Ins active 
piactice, 75 

His May of youth and bloom of lustihood. 
Claud. Away 1 I w-ill not have to do with 
you. 

Leon. Canst thou so daff me ? Thou hast 
kill’d mv child ; 

If thou kill’st me, boy, thou shalt kill a 
man. 

Ant. He shall kill two of us, and men 
indeed ; 80 

But that’s no matter ; let him kill one first. 
Win me and wear me ; let him answer me. 
Come, follow me, boy ; come, sir boy, come 
follow me ; 

Sir boy. I’ll whip you from your foining 
fence ; 

Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will, 85 

Leon. Brother — 

Ant. Content yourself. God knows I 
lov’d my niece ; 

And she is dead, slander’d to death by 
villains. 

That dare as well answ^er a man indeed 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue. 90 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milksops 1 
Leon. Brother Antony — 

Ant. Hold you content. W'hat, man I I 
know them, yea, 

And what thev weigh, even to the utmost 
scruple — 

Scambhng, out-facing, fashion-monging 
boys, 

That lie and cog and flout, deprave and 
slander, ss 

Go anticly, and outward hideousness. 

And speak off halt <i dozen dang’rous words. 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they 
duist ; 

And this is all. 99 

Leon. But, brother Antony — 

Ant. Come, 'tis no matter ; 

Do not you meddle ; let me deal in this. 

D. Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not 
w^ake your patience. 

My heart is sorry for your daughter's death; 
But, on my honour, she was charg’d with 
nothing 

But what was true, and very full of proof. 
Leon. My lord, my lord — 

D. Pedro. 1 will not hear you. 

Leon. ^ j ^ 

Come, brother, away. I will be heard. 

Ant. And shall, or some of us will smart 
for it. [Exeunt Ixonaio and Antonio. 
D. Pedro. See, see ; here comes the man 
we went to seek. 


Eytier Benedick. 

Claui. Now, signior, what news 7 
Bene. Good day, my lord. 
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D. Pedro* Welcome, signior ; you are 
almost come to part almost a fray* 

Claud. We had Iik*d to have had our two 
noses snapp’d off with two old men without 
teeth. ii 6 

D. Pedro. Leonato and his brother. What 
think’st thou ? Had we fought, I doubt we 
should have been too young for them. 

Bene. In a false quarrel there is no true 
valour. I came to seek you both. 121 

Claud. We have been up and down to seek 
thee ; for we are high-proof melancholy, 
and would fain have it beaten away. Wilt 
thou use thy wit ? 

Bene. It is in my scabbard ; shall I draw 
it? 

D. Pedro. Dost thou wear thy wit by thy 
side? 

Claud. Never any did so, though very 
many have been beside their 's^t. I will bid 
thee draw, as we do the minstrels — draw 
to pleasure us. 

D. Pedro. As I am an honest man, he 
looks pale. Art thou sick or angry ? 131 

Claud. What, courage, man I What 
though care kill’d a cat, thou hast mettle 
enough in thee to kiU care. 

Bene. Sir, I shall meet your wit in the 
career, an you charge it against me. I pray 
you choose another subject* 135 

Claud. Nay, then, give him another staff; 
this last was broke cross. 

D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more 
and more ; I think he be angry indeed. 

Claud, if he be, he knows how to turn 
his girdle. 140 

Bene. Shall I speak a word in your ear ? 
Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 
Bene. [Aside to Claudio} You are a villain; 
I Jest not ; I will make it good how you 
dare, with what you dare, and when you 
dare. Do me right, or I will protest your 
cowardice. You have kill’d a sweet lady, 
and her death shall fall heavy on you. Let 
me hear from you, 147 

Claud. Well, I will meet you, so I may 
have good cheer. 

D. Pedro. What, a feast ? a feast ? 149 

Claud. I’ faith, I thank him ; he hath bid 
me to a calf’s head and a capon, the which 
if I do not carve most curiously, say my 
knife’s naught. Shall I not find a woo^teock 
too ? 

Jene. Sir, your wit ambles well ; it goes 
easily. 151 

D. Pedro. I’ll teU thee how Beatrice 
prais’d thy wit the other day. I said thou 
hadst a fine wit. ’ True,’ said she ’ a fine 
little one.’ ’No,’ said I 'a great wit.’ 

* Right,’ says she ‘ a great gross one.’ 

* Nay,* said I * a good wit.* ’ Just,’ said 
she ‘ it hurts nobody.’ * Nay,* said I * the 
gentleman is wise.’ ’ Certain,’ said she ‘ a 
wise gentleman.* ’ Nay,’ said I ’ he hath 
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the tongues.’ * That I believe,’ said she 
* for he swore a thing to me on Monday 
night, which he forswore on Tuesday 
morning. There’s a double tongue ; there’s 
two tongues,’ Thus did she, an hour 
together, trans-shape thy particular vir- 
tues ; yet, at last, she concluded, with a 
sigh, thou wast the proper’st man in Italy. 

Claud. For the which she wept heartily, 
and said she cared not. 

D. Pedro. Yea, that she did 5 but yet, 
for all that, an if she did not hate him 
deadly, she would love him dearly. The 
old man’s daughter told us all. u-i 

Claud. All, all ; and, moreover, ’ God saw 
him when he was hid m the garden ’, 

D. Pedro, But when shall we set the 
savage bull’s horns on the sensible Bene- 
dick’s head ? 175 

Claud. Yea, and text underneath, ’ Here 
dwells Benedick the married man * ? 177 

Bene. Fare you well, boy ; you know my 
mind. I will leave you now to your gossip- 
like humour ; you break jests as braggarts 
do their blades, which, God be thanked, 
hurt not. My lord, for your many courtesies 
I thank you. I must discontinue your com- 
pany. Your brother the bastard is fled 
from Messina. You have among you kill'd 
a sweet and innocent lady. For my Lord 
Lackbeard there, he and I shall meet ; and 
till then, peace be with him. 183 

[Exit Benedick. 

D. Pedro. He is in earnest. 

Claud. In most profound earnest ; and 
I’ll warrant you for the love of Beatnce. 

D. Pedro. And hath challeng’d thee ? 

Claud. Most sincerely. 190 

D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is 
when he goes in his doublet and hose and 
leaves off his wit I 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape ; but 
then is an ape a doctor to such a man. 

D. Pedro. But, soft you, let me be ; pluck 
up, my heart, and be sad. Did he not say 
my brother was fled ? 19a 

Enter Dogberry, Verges, and the Watch, 
with CoNRADE and Borachio. 

Vogh. Come, you, sir; if justice cannot 
tame you, she shall ne’er weigh more 
reasons in her balance ; nay, an you be a 
cursing hypocrite once, you must be look'd 

to. I9.r 

D. Pedro. Ho\v now I two of mv bi other's 
men bound — Borachio one. 

Claud. Hearken after their offence, my 

lord. 

D. Pedho. Officers, what oiTence have 
these men done ? ..ui 

Dog&. Marry, sir, they have committed 
false report ; moreover, they have spoken 
untruths ; secondarily, they are slanders ; 
sixth and lastly, they have belied a lady ; 
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thirdly, they have verified unjust things ; 
and to conclude, they are lying knaves. 20S 
D. Pedro. First, I ask thee what they 
have done ; thirdly, I ask thee what*s 
their offence ; sixth and lastly, why they 
are committed ; and to conclude, what 
you lay to their charge, 212 

Claud. Rightly reasoned, and in Ms own 
division ; and, by my troth, there's one 
meaning weE suited. 

D. Pedro. Who have you offended, 
masters, that you are thus bound to your 
answer ? This learned constable is too 
cunning to be understood. What's your 
offence ? 217 

Bora. Sweet Prince, let me go no farther 
to mine answer ; do you hear me, and let 
this Count kill me. I have deceived even 
your %^ery eyes. What your wisdoms could 
not discover, these shaEow fools have 
brought to light ; who, m the mght, over- 
heard me confessing to this man how Don 
John your brother incensed me to slander 
the Lady Hero ; how you were brought 
into the orchard, and saw me court 
Margaret in Hero’s garments ; how you 
disgrac’d her, when you should many her 
My villainy they have upon record ; which 
I had rather seal with mv death than repeat 
over to my shame., The lady is dead upon 
mine and my master’s false accusation ; 
and, bnefly, I desire nothing but the re- 
ward of a villain. 23«’ 

D. Pedro. Runs not this speech like iron 
through your blood ? 

Claud. I have drunk poison whEes he 
utter’d It. 

D, Pedro. But did my brother set thee on 
to this ? 

Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the 
practice of it. 

D. Pedro. He is compos’d and fram'd of 
treachery. 

And fled he is upon this villainy. 230 

Claud. Sweet Hero, now thy image doth 
appear 

In the rare semblance that I lov’d jt first. 

Uogb. Come, bring away the plaintiffs ; 
by this time our sexton hath reformed 
Sigmor Leonato of the matter. And, 
masters, do not forget to specify, when 
time and place shall serve, that I am 
an ass. 2 12 

Verg. Here, here comes Master Signior 
Leonato and the sexton too. 

Re-enter Leonato and Antonio, with the 
Sjjxton, 

Leon. Which is the viEain ? Let me see 
Ms eyes, 245 

That when I note another man like him 
I may avoid him. Which of these is he ? 
Bora. If you would know your wronger, 
look on me. 
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Leon. Art thou the slave that with thy 
breath hast kEl’d 
Mine innocent child ? 

Bora. _ Yea, even I alone. 250 

Leon. No, not so, vElain ; thou belies t 
thyself ; 

Here^ stand a pain of honourable men, 

A third is fled, that had a hand in it. 

I thank you, princes, for my daughter’s 
death ; 25 i 

Record it with your high and worthy deeds; 
'Twas bravely done, if you bethink you 
, of it. 

Claud. I know not how to pray your 
patience. 

Yet I must speak. Choose your revenge 
yourself ; 

Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin ; yet sinn’d I not 260 
But m mistaking. ' 

D. Pedro. By my soul, nor I ; 

And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he’E enjoin me to. 

Leon. I cannoL bid you bid my daughter 
live — 205 

That were impossible; but, I pray you 
both, 

Possess the people in Messina here 
How mnocent she died ; and, if ycur love 
Can labour aught m sad invention. 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 270 
And smg it to her bones ; sing it to-night. 
To-morrow morning come you to my hou^'e; 
And since you could not be my son-in-law. 
Be yet my nephew. My brother hath a 
daughter, 274 

Almost the copy of my child that’s dead ; 
And she alone is heir to both of us. 

Give her the right you should have giv’n 
her cousin. 

And so di#*s my revenge. 

Claud. O noble sir I 

Your over-kindness doth wring tears from 
me. 

I do embrace your offer ; and dispose 280 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leon. To-morrow, then* I wiU expect 
your coming ; 

To-night I take my leave. This naughty 
man 23 

Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 
Who, 1 believe, was pack’d in aE this wrong, 
Hir’d to it by your brother. 

Bora. No, by my soul, she was not ; 
Nor knew not what she did when she spoke 
to me ; 

But always hath been just and virtuous 
In anything that I do know by her. 289 
Dogb. Moreover, sir, which indeed is not 
tinder white and black, this plaintiff bore, 
the offender, did caE me ass ; 1 besc^h 
you, let it be rememb’red in his punish- 
ment. And also, the watch heard them talk 
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of one Deformed ; they say he wears a key 
in his ear and a lock hanging by it, and 
borrows money in God's name ; the which 
he hath us’d so long, and never paid, that 
now men grow hard-hearted, and will lend 
nothing for God*s sake. Pray you examine 
Mm upon that point. . 298 

Leon, I thank thee for thy care and 
honest pains. 

Do^h, Your worship speaks like a most 
thankful and reverend youth, and I praise 
God for you. loi 

Leon. There’s for thy pains. 

Vogb, God save the foundation ! 

Leon. Go ; I discharge thee of thy 
prisoner, and I thank thee. 305 

Dogh. I leave an arrant knave with your 
worship ; which I beseech your worship to 
correct yourself, for .he example of others. 
God keep your worsMp I I wish your wor- 
ship well ; God restore you to health ! I 
humbly give you leave to depart ; and if a 
merry meeting may be wish'd, God prohibit 
it I Come, neighbour. 311 

[Exeunt Dogberry and Verges. 
Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, 
farewell. 

AnL Farewell, my lords ; we lock for you 
to-morrow. 

D. Pedro. We will not fall. 

Claud. To-night I'll mourn with Hero. 

[Exeunt Don Pedro and Claudio. 
Leon. [To the Watch] Bring you these 
fellows on. We’ll talk with Mar- 
garet - 335 

How her acquaintance grew with this lewd 
fellow. [Exeunt severally. 

Scene II. Leonato’s orchard. 

Enter Benedick and Margaret, meeting. 

Bene. Pray thee, sweet Mistress Margaret, 
deserve well at my hands by helping me to 
the speech of Beatrice. 

Marg. Will you then write me a sonnet 
in praise of my beauty ? a 

Bene. In so high a style, Margaret, that 
no man living shall come over it ; for, in 
most comely truth, thou deservest it. 7 
Marg. To have no man come over me ! 
Why, shall I always keep below stairs ? 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the grey- 
hound's mouth ; it catches. n 

Marg. And yours as blunt as the fencer's 
foils, which Mt, but hurt not. 

Bene. A most manly wit, MargaTet ; it 
will not hurt a woman ; and so, I pray thee, 
call Beatrice. I give thee the bucklers. 16 
Marg. Give us the swords ; we have 
bucklers of our own. 

Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you 
must put in the pikes wdth a vice ; and 
they are dangerous weapons for maids. 19 
Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you,' 
162 
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who, I think, hath legs. Margaret 

Bene. And therefore will come. aa 

[Sings] The god of love, 

That sits above, 

And knows me, and Imows me, as 
How pitiful I deserve — 

I mean in singing ; but in loving — Leander 
the good swimmer, TroEus the first em- 
ployer of pandeis, and a whole bookfu! of 
these quondam carpet-mongers, whose 
names yet run smootiily in the even road 
of a blank verse, why, they were never so 
truly turn'd over and over as my poor self 
in love. Marry, I cannot show it in rhyme ; 
I have tried ; I can find out no rhyme to 
* lady ’ but * baby * — an innocent rhyme; 
for ‘ scorn ' horn * — a hard rhyme ; for 
‘school', ‘fool' — a babbling rhyme; very 
ominous endings. No, I Was not born under 
a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in 
festival terms. 37 

Enter Beatrice. 

Sweet Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I 
call’d thee ? 

Beat. Yea, signior, and depart when you 
bid me. 

Bene. O, stay but till then ! 40 

Beat. ‘ Then ’ is spoken ; fare you well 
now. And yet, ere I go, let me go with that 
I came, which is, with knowing what hath 
pass’d between you and Claudio. 

Bene. Only foul words ; and thereupon I 
will kiss 'thee. 44 

Beat Foul words is but foul wind, and 
foul wind is but foul breath, and foul 
breath is noisome ; therefore I will depart 
unkiss’d. 47 

Bene. Thou hast frighted the word out of 
his right sense, so forcible is thy wit. But, 
I must tell thee plainly, Claudio undergoes 
my challenge ; and either I must shortly 
hear from him, or I will subscribe him a 
coward. And, I pray thee now, tell me for 
which of my bad parts didst thou first fall 
in love with me ? 53 

Beat For them aU together ; which main- 
tain’d so poUtic a state of evil that they 
will not admit any good part to intermingle 
with them. But for which of my good parts 
did you first suffer love for me ? 57 

Bene. Suffer love — a good epithet I I do 
suffer love indeed, for I love thee against 
my will. 

Beat In spite of your heart, I think ; 
alas, poor heart I If you spite it for my 
sake, I will spite it for yours ; for I v*ill 
never love that which my friend hates, sa 
Bene. Thou and I are too wise to woo 
peaceably. 

Beat It appears not in tMs confession : 
there’s not one wise man among twenty that 
will praise himself* 
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Bene. An old, an old instance, Beatrice, 
that Hv^d m the time of good neighbours ; 
if a man do not erect in this age his own 
tomb ere he dies, he shall live no longer m 
monument than the bell rings and the 
widow weeps. 69 

Beat. And how long is that, think you ? 

Bene. Question : whv, an hour in clam- 
our, and a quarter m rheum. Therefore is it 
most expedient for the wise, if Don Worm, 
his conscience, find no impediment to the 
contrary, to be the trumpet of his own 
virtues, as I am to myself. So much for 
prais hg myself, who, I myself will bear 
witness, is praiseworthy. And now tell me, 
how doth your cousin ? 76 

Beat. Very ill. 

Bene. And how do you ? 

Beat. Very ill too. 

Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend ; 
there will I leave you too, for here comes 
one in haste. 81 

Enter Ursula. 

Urs. Madam, you must come to your 
uncle- Yonder^s old coil at home. It is 
proved my Lady Hero b..th been falsely 
accus’d, the Prince and Claudio mightily 
abus’d ; and Don John is the author of 
all, who is fled and gone. Will you come 
presently ? 86 

Beat. Will you go hear this news, signior ? 

Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy 
lap, and be buried in thy eyes ; and, more- 
over, I will go with thee to thy uncle’s. 90 

[Exeunt. 

Scene HI. A churchyard. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, and three or 
four with tapers. 

Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato ? 

A Lord. It is, my lord. 

Claud. [Reads ftom a scroll] 

Epitaph . 

*Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies ; 

Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 5 
Gives her fame which never dies. 

So the life that died with shame 
Lives^ in death with glorious fame.’ 

Hang thou there upon the tomb. 
Praising her when I am dumb. xo 
Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn 
hymn. 

Song. 

Pardon, goddess of the night. 

Those that slew thy virgin knight ; 
For the which, with songs of woe. 
Round about her tomb they go. 15 
Midnight, assist our moan; 
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Help us to sigh and groan, ”” 
Heavily, heavily. 

Gra\es, yawn, and yield your dead. 

Till death be uttered, 20 

Heavily, heavily. 

Claud. Now, unto thy bones good night. 
Yearly will I do this nte. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow, masters ; put 
your torches out ; 

The wolves have prey’d; and look, the 
gentle day, 35 

Before the wheels of Phcebus, round about 
Dapples the drow'sy east with spots of grey. 
Thanks to you all, and leave us. Fare you 
well. 

Claud. Good morrow, masters ; each his 
several way. 

D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on 
other weeds ; 30 

And then to Leonato’s we will go. 

Claud. And Hymen now with luckier 
issue speed's 

Than this for whom we rend 'red up this 
woe. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. Leonato*s house. 

Enter Leonato, Antonio, Benedick, 

Beatrice, Margaret, Ursula, Friar 

Francis, and Hero. 

Friar. Did I not tell you she was inno- 
cent ? 

Leon. So are the Pnnce and Claudio, who 
accus’d her 

Upon the error that you heaid debated. 
But Margaret was m some iault for tiiis. 
Although against her will, as it appears 5 
In the true course of all the question. 

Ant. Well, I am glad that all things sorts 
so well. 

Bene. And so am I, being else by faith 
enforc’d 

To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 

Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentle- 
women all, 10 

Withdraw into a chamb^ by yourselves ; 
And when 1 send for you, come hither 
mask'd. 

The Prince and Claudio promis’d by this 
hour 

To visit me* You know your office, brother: 
You must be father to your brother’s 
daughter, 15 

And give her to young Claudio. 

[Exeunt Ladies. 

Ant Which I will do with confirm’d 
countenance. 

Bene. Fnar, I must entreat your pains, I 
think. 

FtUir. To do what, signior ? 

Bene. To bind me, or undo me — one of 
them. 20 

Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signiot, 
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Your niece regards me with an eye of 
favour. 

Leon. That eye my daughter lent her. 
'Tis most true. 

Bene. And I do with an eye of love requite 
her. 

Leon. The sight whereof, I think, you had 
from me, 25 

From Claudio, and the Prince. But what’s 
your will ? 

Bene. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical. 
But, for my will, my will is your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be con- 
join’d 

In the state of honourable marriage ; 30 

In which, good friar, I shall desire your 
help. 

Leon. My heart is with your liking. 

Friar. And my help. 

Here comes the Prince and Claudio. 

Enter Don Pedro and Claudio, with 
Attendants. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow to this feir 
assembly. 

Leon. Good morrow. Prince ; good 
morrow, Claudio ; 35 

We here attend you. Are you yet deter- 
min’d 

To-day to marry with my brother’s 
daughter ? 

Claud. I’ll hold my mind were she an 
Ethiope. 

Leon. Call her forth, brother ; here’s the 
friar ready. [Exit Antonio. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow, Benedick. Why, 
what’s the matter 40 

That you have such a February face. 

So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 

Claud. I think he thinks upon the savage 
bull. 

Tush, fear not, man ; we’il tip thy horps 
with gold, 

And all Europa shall rejoice at thee, 4'> 
As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 

When he would plav the noble beast in love. 

Bene. Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low ; 
And some such strange bull leap’d your 
father’s cow. 

And got a calf in that same noble feat 50 
Much like to you, for you have just his 
bleat* 

Re-enter Antonio, with the Ladies masked. 

Claud. For this I owe you. Here comes 
other reck’nings. 

Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 

Ant. This same is she, and I do give you 
her. 

Claud. Why, then she’s mine. Sweet, let 
me see your face. 55 

Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take 
her hand 

Before this friar, and swear to marry her. 
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[Act 5 

Claud. Give me your hand ; before this 
holy friar 

I am your husband, if you like of me. 59 
Hero. And when I liv’d I was your other 
wife ; [Unwwslcuig. 

And when you lov’d you were my other 
husband. 

Claud. Another Hero ! 

Hero. Nothing certainer. 

One Hero died defil’d ; but 1 do live, 
And, surelv as I live, I am a maid. 

D. Pedro. The former Hero I Hero that is 
dead ! 65 

Leon. She died, my lord, but whiles her 
slander liv'd. 

Friar. All this amazement can I qualify, 
When, after that the holy rites are ended, 
111 tell you largely of fair Hero’s death. 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar, 70 
And to the chapel let us presently. 

Bene. Soft and fair, friar. Which is 
Beatrice ? 

Beat. I answer to that name. [UnmusJcing] 
What is your will ? 

Bene. Do not you love me ? 

Beat. Why no, no more than reason. 
Bene. Why, then your uncle, and the 
Prmce, and Claudio, 75 

Have been deceived : they swore you 
did* 

Beat. Do not you love m2 7 
Bene. Troth no, no more than reason. 
Beat. Why, then my cousin, Margaret, 
and Ursula, 

Are much deceiv’d ; for they did swear you 
did. 

Bene. They swore that you weie almost' 
sick for me. 80 

Beat. They swore that you were well-nigh 
dead for me. 

Bene. *Tis no such matter. Then you do 
not love me ? 

Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recom- 
pense. 

Leon. Come, cousin, I am sure you love 
the gentleman. 

Claud. And I’ll be sworn upon’t that he 
loves her ; 85 

For here’s a paper written in his hand, 

A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion'd to Beatrice, 

Hero. And here’s another, 

Wnt in my cousin's hand, stol'n from her 
pocket. 

Containing her affection unto Benedick, w 
Bene. A miracle ! here’s our own hands 
against our hearts. Come, I will have thee ; 
but, by this light, I take thee for pity. 93 
Beat. 1 would not deny you ; but, by this 
good day, I yield upon great persuasion ; 
and partly to save your life, for 1 was told 
you were in a consumption. 9*5 

Bene. Peace ; I will stop your mouth. 

[Kissing her^ 
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Scene 4] 

D. Pedro. How dost thou, Benedick th' 
married man ? 

Bene. I’ll tell thee what, Pnnce : a college 
of wit-crackers cannot flout me out of mv 
humour. Dost thou think I care for a 
satire or an epigram ? No. If a man will 
be beaten with brains, 'a shall wear nothing 
handsome about him. In brief, since I do 
puipose to marry, I will think nothing to 
any purpose that the world can say against 
It ; and theiefore never flout at me for 
what I have said against it ; for man is 
a giddy thing, and this is my conclusion. 
For thy part, Claudio, I did think to have 
beaten thi'e ; but in that thou art like to 
be my kinsman, live unbruis’d, and love 
my cousin. 

Claud. I had well hop’d thou wouldst 
have denied Beatrice, that I might have 
cudgell’d thee out of thy single life, to make 
thee a double dealer ; which out of question 


tliou wilt be, if my cousin do not look 
exceeding na rrc ly to thee. 1 1 2 

Bene. Come, come, we are friends. Let’s 
have a dance ere we are marned, that we 
may lighten our own hearts and our wives’ 
heels. 1 13 

Leon. We’ll have dancing afterward. 

Bene. First, of my word ; therefore play, 
music. Prince, thou art sad ; get thee a 
wife, get thee a w ife. There is no staff more 
reverend than one tipp’d with horn. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your brother John is ta'cn 
in flight, ISO 

And brought with armed men back to 
Messma. 

Bene. Think not on him till to-morrow. 
I’ll devise thee brave punishments for him. 
Strike up, pipers. {Dance. Exeunt. 
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The Scene : Navarre. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Navarre. The King’s park. 

Enter the King, Berowne, Longaville, 
and Dum.\in. 

King. Let fame, that all hunt after in 
their lives, 

Live regist’red upon our brazen tombs. 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring Time, 
Th’ endeavour of this present breath may 
buy 5 

That honour which shall bate his scythe’s 
keen edge, 

And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors — for so you are 
That w'ar against your own affections 9 
And the huge army of the world’s desires — 
Our late edict shall strongly stand in force : 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world ; 
Our court shall be a little Academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art. 

You three, Berowne, Dumain, and Longa- 
vilie, 15 

Have sworn for three years’ term to live 
with me' 

My fellow-scholars, and to keep those 
statutes 

That are recorded in this schedule here. 
Your oaths are pass'd ; and now subscribe 
your names, 

That his own hand may strike his honour 
down so 

That violates the smallest branch herein. 

If you are arm’d to do as sworn to do, 
Subscribe to your deep oaths, and keep it 
too. 

J.ong. I am resolv’d ; ’tis but a three 
years' fast. 

The mind shall banquet, though the body 
pme. as 
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Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty 
bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the 
wits. 

Dum, My loving lord, Dumain is 
moitiiied. 

The glosser manner of these world’s 
delights 

He throws upon the gross world’s baser 
slaves ; 30 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die. 
With all these living in philosophy. 

Ber. I can but say their protestation 
over ; 

So much, dear liege, I have already sworn, 
That is, to live and study here three 
years. 35 

But there are other strict observances, 

As ; not to see a w'oman in that term. 
Which 1 hope well is not enrolled there ; 
And one day in a week to touch no food, 
And but one meal on every day beside, 40 
The w'hich I hope is not eni oiled there; 
And then to sleep but three hours in the 
night 

And not be seen to w ink of all the day — 
When I was wont to think no harm all 
night. 

And make a dark night too of half the 
day — 45 

Which 1 hope well is not enrolled there. 

O, these are barren tasks, too haid to keep, 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep I , 
King. Your oath is pass’d to pass awayj 
from these, J 

Ber. Let me say no, my liege, an if you| 
please : 50! 

I only swore to study with your Grace, 1 
And stay here in your court for three years’] 
space. 1 

Long. You sw'ore to that, Berowne, and] 
to the rest. ] 
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Ber. By yea and nay, sir, then I swore 
in lest. 

What IS the end of study, let me know^ 55 

king. Why, that to know which else ,ve 
should not know. 

Ber. Things hid and barr’d, you mean, 
from common sense ? 

King. Ay, that is study’s god-like recom- 
pense. 

Ber. Come on, then , I will swear to study 
so, 

To know the thing I am forbid to know, 60 
As thus : to study where 1 well may dine, 
When I to feast expressly am foibid ; 

Or study w^here to meet some mistress fine, 
When mistresses from common sense are 
hid ; ^'1 

Or, having sworn too hard-a-kceping oath, 
Study to break it, and not break mv trotn. 
If study’s gam be thus, and this be so. 
Study knows that which yet it doth not 
know. 

Swear me to this, and I wiil ne'er say no. 

King These be the stops that hinder 
study quite, 

And tram our intellects to vam delight. 

Ber. Why, all delights are vam ; but 
that most vain 

Which, with pam puichas’d, doth inherit 
pain, 

As pamiuUy to pore upon a book 
To seek the light of truth ; while truth the 
while z*) 

Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look 
Light, seeking light, doth light of light 
beguile ; 

So, ere you find where light m darkness lies. 
Your light grow's dark by losing of your 
eyes. 

Study me how to please the eye indeed, Sn 
By fixing it upon a fairer eye ; 

Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed. 
And give him light that it was blinded by. 
Study IS like the heaven's glorious sun. 
That will not be decp-search’d with saucy 
looks ; Sn 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others' books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights 
That give a name to every fixed star hq 
H ave no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what 
they are. 

Too much to know is to know nought but 
fame ; 

And every godfather can give a name. 

King. How well he’s read, to reason 
against reading 1 

Dum. Proceeded well, to stop all good 
proceeding I ^ 95 

Long. He w^eeds the corn, and stiU lets 
grow the weeding. 

Ber. The spring is near, when green geese 
are a-breeding. 
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Dum. How follows that ? 

Be/. Fit m his place and time. 

Diim. In reason nothing. 

Be . Something then in rhyme. 

Long. Berowne is like an en\ioiis sneap- 
ing fiost ICO 

That biles the first-born infants of the 
spring. 

Ber. Well, say I am ; why should proud 
summei boast 

Before the birds have anv cause to sing ? 
Why should ^ joy in any abortive birth ? 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose 105 
Than wish a snow in ^viay’s new-fangled 
shows ; 

But like of each thing that in season grows ; 
So you, to study now it is too late, 

Climb o’er the house to unlock the little 
gate. 

King. Well, sit you out ; go home, 
Berowne ; adieu. 1 10 

Ber. No, my good lord ; I have sworn to 
stay with you ; 

And though I have for barbarism spoke 
moie 

Than for that angel knowledge you can say. 
Yet confident I’ll keep what I have swore. 
And bide the penance of each three years' 
day. 1 15 

Give me the paper ,- let me read the same ; 
And to the strictest decrees I'll write my 
name. 

King. How well this yielding rescues thee 
from shame ! 

Ber. [Reads] ‘ Item. That no woman 
shall come within a mile of my court ' — 
Hath this been proclaimed ? 1 20 

Long. Four days ago. 

Ber. Let’s see the penalty. [Reads] ‘ — on 
pain of losing her tongue.’ Who devis’d 
this penalty ? 

Long. Many, that did I. 

Ber. Sw'eet lord, and why ? 125 

Long. To flight them hence with that 
dread penalty. 

Ber. A dangerous law against gentility. 
[Reads] ‘ Item. If any man be seen to 
talk with a woman within the term of three 
vears, he shall endure such public shame as 
the rest of the court can possibly devise.’ 
This article, my liege, yourselt must break ; 
For well you know here comes in embassy 
The French king’s daughter, with yourself 
to speak — 

A maid of grace and complete majesty — 
About surrender up of Aqudaine 135 

To her decrepit, sick, and bedrid father ; 
Therefore this article is made m vain, 

Or vainly comes th' admired princess 
hither. 

King. What say you, lords? Why, this 
w'as quite forgot. 

Ber. So study evermore is over-shot, 140 
While it doth study to have what it would. 
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It doth forget to do the thing it should ; 
And when it hath the thingjt hunteth most, 
*Tis won as towns with hre — so won, so lost. 
King. We must of force dispense with 
this decree ; 

She must lie here on mere necessity. 

Ber. Necessity will make us all forsworn 
Three thousand times within this three 
years* space ; 

For every man with his affects is bom. 
Not by might mastered, but by special 
grace. 150 

If I break faith, this word shall speak, for 
me ; 

I am forsworn on mere necessity. 

So to the laws at large I write my name ; 

[Subscribes. 

And he that breaks them in the least degree 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame. 155 
Suggestions are to other as to me ; 

But I believe, although I seem so loath, 

I am the last that will last keep his oath. 
But is there no quick recreation granted ? 
King. Ay, that there is. Our court, you 
know, is haunted 160 

With a refined traveller of Spain, 

A man in all the world’s new fashion 
planted. 

That hath a mint of phrases in his brain ; 
One who the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony ; 165 
A man of complements, whom right and 
wrong 

Have chose as umpire of their mutiny. 
This child of fancy, that Armado hight. 
For interim to our studies shall relate. 

In high-born words, the worth of many a 
knight 170 

From tawny Spain lost in the world’s 
debate. 

How you delight, my lords, 1 know not, X ; 
But I protest I love to hear him lie. 

And 1 will use him for my minstrelsy. 174 
Ber. Armado is a most illustrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own 
knight. 

Bong. Costard the swain and he shall be 
our sport ; 

And so to study three years is but short. 

Enier Dull, a constable, with a Utter, 
and Costard. 

Dull. Which is the Duke’s own person ? 
Ber. This, fellow. What wouldst ? iSo 
Dull. 1 myself reprehend his own person, 
for I am his Grace’s farborough ; but I 
would see his own person in flesh and 
blood. 

Ber. This is he. 284 

Dull. Signior Arme — ^Arme — commends 
you. There’s villainy abroad; this letter 
will tell you more. 

Cost. Sir, the contempts thereof are as 
touching me. *87 
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King. A letter from the magnificent 

Armado. 

Ber. How low soever the matter, I hope 
in God for high words. 190 

Long. A high hope for a low heaven. God 
grant us patience ! 

Ber. To hear, or forbear hearing ? 

Long. To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh 
moderately ; or, to forbear both. 193 

Ber. Well, sir, be it as the style shall give 
us cause to chmb in the merraiess. 

Cost. The matter is to me, sir, as con- 
cerning Jaquenetta. The manner of it is, I 
was taken with the manner. 

Ber. In what manner ? 200 

Cost. In manner and form following, sir ; 
all those three : I was seen with her in the 
manor-house, sitting with her upon the 
form, and teken following her into, the 
park; which, put together, is in manner 
and form following. Now, sir, for the 
manner — it is the manner of a man to 
speak to a woman. For the form>~~m some 
form. 306 

Ber. For the following, sir ? 

Cost. As it shall follow in my correction ; 
and God defend the right ! 

King. Will you hear this letter with 
attention ? 210 

Ber. As we would hear an oracle. 

Cost. Such is the simplicity of man to 
hearken after the flesh. 

King. [Reads] ‘ Great deputy, the 
welkin’s vicegerent and sole dominator of 
Navarre, my soul’s earth’s god and body’s 
fost’ring patron * — 210 

Cost. Not a word of Costard yet. 

King. [Reads] * So ’ — 

Cost. It may be so ; ^ at if he say it is so, 
he is, in telling true, but so. 220 

King. Peace I 

Cost. Be to me, and every man that 
dares not fight I 
King. No words ! 

Cost. Of other men’s secrets, I beseech 
you. 32 4 

King. [Reads] ' So it is, besieged with 
sable-coloured melancholy, I did commend 
the black oppressing -humour to the most 
wholesome physic oi thy health-giving air ; 
and, as I am a gentleman, betook myself 
to walk. The time When ? About the sixth 
hour ; when beasts most graze, birds best 
peck, and men sit down to that nourish- 
ment which is called supper. So much for 
the time When. Now for the ground Which ? 
which, I mean, I walk’d upon ; it is ycleped 
thy park. Then the i^ce Where ? 
where, I mean, I did encounter that ob- 
scene and most prepost’rous event that 
draweth from my snow-white pen the ebon- 
coloured ink which here thou viewest, 
beholdest, surveyest, or seest. But to the 
place Where ? It standeth north-north-east 
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and by east from the west corner of thy 
cnrious-knotted garden. There did I see 
that low-spirited swain, that base mHinow 
of thy mirth,’ 237 

Cost Me ? 

King, ‘ that unlettered small-knowing 
soul,’ 

Cost, Me ? 240 

King, ‘ that shallow vassal,* 

Cost. Still me ? 

King. * winch, as I remember, hight 

Costard,* 

Cost. O, me I 244 

King. ’ sorted and consorted, contrary to 

thy established proclaimed edict and con- 
tinent canon; which, with, O, with — but with 
this I passion to say wherewith — * 

Cost- With a wench. 248 

King, ‘ with a child of our grandmother 
Eve, a female ; or, for thy more sweet 
understanding, a woman. Him I, as my 
ever-esteemed duty pricks me on* have 
sent to thee, to receive the meed of punish- 
ment, by thy sweet Grace’s officer, Antony 
Dull, a man of good repute, carnage, 
bearing, and estimation.’ 253 

Dull. Me, an’t shall please you ; I am 
Antony Dull. 

K mg, ‘ For Jaquenetta — so is the 
weaker vessel called, which I appre- 
hended with the aforesaid swain — I keep 
her as a vessel of thy law’s fury ; and shall, 
at the least of thy sweet notice, bring her 
to trial Thine, in all compliments of 
devoted and heart-burning heat of duty, 
Don Adriano de Armado.’ 

Ber. This is not so well as I look’d for, 
but the best that ever I heard. 261 

King. Ay, the best for the worst. But, 
sirrah, what say you to this ? 

Cost. Sir, I confess the wench. 

King. Did you hear the proclamation ? 
Cost. I do confess much of the hearing it, 
but little of the marking of it. 267 

King. It was proclaimed a year’s im- 
prisonment to be taken with a wench. 

Cost. I was taken with none, sir ; I was 
taken with a damsel. 271 

King. Well, it was proclaimed damsel. 
Cost. This was no damsel neither, sir ; 
she was a virgin. 

King, It is so varied too, for it was 
proclaimed virgin. 

Cost. If it were, I deny her virginity ; I 
was taken with a maid. 276 

King. This ’ maid ' will not serve your 
turn, sir. 

Cost. This maid will serve my turn, sir. 
King. Sir, I will pronounce your sen- 
tence : you shall fast a week with bran and 
water. 

Cost. I had rather pray a month with 
mutton and porridge. *82 
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King. And Don Armado shall be your 

keeper. 

My Lord Berowne, see hmi delivered o’er ; 
And go we, lords, to put in practice that 
Which each to other hath so strongly 
sworn. 

[Evewnt Kmg» Longavdle, and Dumain. 
Ber. I’ll lay my head to any good man’s 
hat 2S7 

These oaths and laws will prove an idle 
scorn. 

Sirrah, come on. 

Cost. I suffer for the truth, sir ; for true 
it is I was taken with Jaquenetta, and 
Jaquenetta .s a true girl; and therefore 
welcome the sour cup of prosperity I 
Affliction may one day smile again ; and 
till then, sit thee down, sorrow. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. The park. 

Enter Armado and Moth, Jits page. 

Arm. Boy, what sign is it when a man of 
great spirit grows melancholy ? 

Mofh. A great sign, sir, that he will look 
sad. 

Arm. Why, sadness is one and the self- 
same thing, dear imp. 5 

Moth. No, no , O Lord, sir, no I 
Arm. How canst thou part sadness and 
melancholy, my tender juvenal ? 

Moth. By a familiar demonstration of the 
working, my tough signior. 10 

Arm. Why tough sigmor ? Why tough 
signior ? 

Moth. Why tender juvenal ? Why tender 
juvenal ? 

Arm- I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a con- 
gruent epttlieton appertaining to thy young 
days, which we may nominate tender. 15 
Moth. And 1 , tough sigmor, as an apper- 
tinent title to your old time, which we may 
name tough. 

Aim. Pretty and apt. 

Moth. How mean you, sir ? I pretty, and 
my saying apt ? or I apt, and my saying 
pretty ? 20 

Arm. Thou pretty, because little. 

Moth. Little pretty, because httle. 
Wherefore apt ? 

Aim. And therefore apt, because quick. 
Moth. Speak you this in my piaise, 
master ? 

Arm. In thy condign praise. 25 

Moth. I will praise an eel with the same 
praise. 

Arm. What, that an eel is ingenious ? 
Moth. That an eel is quick. 

Arm- 1 do say thou art quick in answers ; 
thou heat’st my blood. 30 

Moth. I am answer’d, sir. 

Arm. I love not to be cross’d. 

Moth. [Aswie] He speaks the mere con- 
trary : crosses love not him. 
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Arm, 1 have promised to study three 
vears with the Duke. 3'^ 

Moth, You may do it in an hour, sir. 
Aun. Impossible. 

M(Ah. How many is one thrice told ? 
Arrd. I am ill at reck’ning ; it fitteth the 
spirit of a tapster. 41 

Moth, You are a gentleman and 
gamestei, sir. 

Arm, I confess both ; they are both the 
varnish of a complete man. 

Moth. Then I am sure you know how 
much the gross sum of deuce-ace amounts 
to. 

Aim. It doth amount to one more than 
two. 

Moth. Which the base vulgar do call 
tiiiee. 

Ann. True, lo 

Moth. Why, sir, is this such a piece of 
study ? Now here is three studied ere ye'll 
thiice wmk ; and how easy it is to put 
‘ years ’ to the woid ‘ three and study 
thiee yeais in two words, the dancing horse 
will tell you. 

Arm. A most fine figuie ! 

Moth, TAside] To prove you a cipher, -is 
Arm- 1 '■^ili hereupon confess 1 am in 
love. And as it is base for a soldier to love, 
so am I in love with a base wench. If 
drawing my sword against the humour of 
affection would deliver me from the repro- 
bate thought ot it, I would take Desire 
prisoner, and ransom him to any French 
com tier for a nevv-devis'd curtsy. I think 
scorn to sigh *, methinks I should out-swear 
Cupid. Comfort me, boy ; what great men 
have been in love ? 63 

Moth. Hercules, master. 

Ann. Most sweet Hercules ! More 
authority, dear boy, name more ; and, 
sw^ect my child, let them be men of good 
lepute and carriage. 6y 

Moth. Samson, master ; he was a man of 
good carriage, great carriage, for he carried 
the town gates on his back like a porter ; 
and he was in love- yo 

Arm. O well-knit Samson ! strong-jointed 
Samson ! I do excel thee in my rapier as 
much as thou didst me in carrying gates. 

I am in love too. Who was Samson's love, 
my dear Moth ? 

Moth. A woman, master. 75 

Ann. Of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of all the four, or the three, or the 
two, or one of the four. 

Ann. Tell me precisely of what com- 
plexion. 

Moth. Of the sea-water green, sir. 80 
Ann, Is that one of the four complexions? 
Moth. As I have read, sir ; and the best 
of them too, 

Ann. Green, indeed, is the colour of 
lovers ; but to have a love of that colour, 
X70 
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methinks Samson had small reason tor it. 
He surely affected her for her wit. 85 
Moth. It was so, sir ; for she had a green 

wit. 

Ann, My love is most immaculate white 

and red. 

Moth. Most maculate thoughts, master, 
are mask'd under such colours. 

Arm. Define, define, well-educated in- 
fant. 90 

Moth. Mv father's wit and my mother’s 
tongue assist me ! 

Arm. Sweet invocation of a child ; most 
pretty, and pathetical I 

Moth. If she be made of white and red, 95 
Her faults will ne'er be known ; 
For blushing cheeks by faults are bied. 
And fears by pale white shown. 
Then if she fear, or be to blame, 

By this you shall not know ; 100 

For still her cheeks possess the same 
Which native she doth owe. 

A dangerous rhyme, master, against the 
leason of white and red. 

Arm. Is theie not a ballad, boy, of the 
King and the Beggar ? 106 

Mofii. The world was \cry guilty of such 
a ballad some three ages since ; but I think 
noTV 'tis not to be found ; or if it were, it 
would neither serve for the writing nor the 
tune. I to 

Arm. I will have that subject newly writ 
o'er, that I may example my digression by 
some mighty precedent. Boy, I do love 
that country girl that I took in the park 
with the rational hind Costard ; she de- 
serves well. 1 1 j. 

Moth. [Aside] To be whipt; and yet a 
better love than my master. 

Arm. Sing, boy ; my spirit grows heavy 
in love. 

Moth. And that's great marvel, loving a 
light wench. 

Arm. I say, sing. 1x9 

Moth. Forbear till this company be past. 

Enter Dujll, Cosiard, and jAQUENE'rxA. 

Dull. Sir, the Duke’s pleasure is that you 
keep Costard safe ; and you must suffer 
him to take no delight nor no penance ; 
but 'a must fast three days a week. For 
this damsel, I must keep her at the park ; 
she is allow’d for the day- woman. Fare you 
well. xst 

Arm. 1 do betray myself with blusMngt 
Maid ! 

Ja^. Man I 

Arm. I will visit thee at the lodge. 

Ja^. That's hereby. 

Arm. I know where it is situate. *30 
Ja^. Lord, how wise you are 1 
Arm. I will tell thee wonders. 

Jag. With that face ? 

Arm. 1 love thee. 
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Jaq. So I heard you say 135 

Arm. And so, farewell 

Jaq. Fair weather after you ! 

Dull. Come, Jaquenetta, away. 

lExennt Dull and Jcqiieneiia. 
Arm. Villain, thou shalt fast for lh> 
oftences ere thou be pardoned. i jo 

Cosh Well, sii, I hope when I do it I 
shall do it on a full stomach. 

Arm. Thou shall be heavily punished. 
Cost. 1 am more bound to you than your j 
fellows, for they arc but lightly lewarded.l 
Arm. Take away this villain ; shut him | 
up. 3 w 

Moth. Come, you transgressing slave, 
away. 

Cost. Let me not be pent up, sir ; I will 
fast, being loose. 

Moth. No, sir ; that were fast and loose. 
Thou shalt to prison. i-so 

Cost. Well, if ever 1 do see the merry days 
of desolation that I have seen, some shall 
see. 

Moth. What shall some see ? i 3 

Cost. Nay, nothing, Master Moth, but 
what they look upon. It is not for prisoners 
to be too silent m their words, and there- 
fore I wull say nothing. I thank God I have 
as little patience as another man, and 
therefore I can be quiet. 

[Exeunt Moth and Costa} d. 
Arm. I do affect the very ground, which 
IS base, where her shoe, which is baser, 
guided by her foot, w'hich is basest, doth 
tread. I shall be forsworn — which is a great 
argument of falsehood — if I love. And how 
can that be true love which is falsely 
attempted ? Love is a familiar ; Love is a 
devil. There is no evil angel but Love. Yet 
was Samson so tempted, and he had an 
excellent strength ; yet was Solomon so 
seduced, and he had a very good wit. 
Cupid’s butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules’ 
club, and therefore too much odds for a 
Spaniard’s rapier. The first and second 
cause will not serve my turn ; the passado 
he respects not, the duello he regards not ; 
his disgrace is to be called boy, but his 
glory is to subdue men. Adieu, valour , 
rust, rapier ; be still, drum ; for your 
manager is in love ; yea, he loveth. Assist 
me, some extemporal god of rhyme, for I 
am sure I shall turn sonnet. Devise, wit ; 
write, pen ; for I am for whole volumes 
in folio. [JExif. 

ACT TWO 
Scene I. The park. 

Enter the Princess of France, mtk three 
attending ladies, Rosaline, Maria, 
Katharine, Boyet, and two other Lords. 

Boyet. Now, madam, summon up your 
dearest spirits. 
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Consider who the King your father sends. 
To wlioni he sends, and w iiat's his embassy : 
You: self, held precious in the world’s 

esteem. 

To pailev with the sole inheritor 5 

Oi all peifections that a man may owe, 
ofatchless Navarre; the plea of no less 
weight 

Than Aquitaine, a dowry for a queen. 

Be now as prodigal of all dear grace 
As Nature was m making graces dear, :o 
When she did staive the genera! woild 
beside 

And prodigally gave them all to vou. 

Pi in. Good Lord Boyet, my beauty, 
though but mean, 

Needs not the painted nourish of your 
praise. 14 

Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye. 
Not utt’red by base sale of chapmen’s 
tongues ; 

I am less proud to hear you tell my 
worth 

Than you much willing to be counted wise 
In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 
But now to task the tasker : good Boyet, 20 
You arc not ignorant all-telling fame 
Doth noise abroad Na%’arre hath made a 
vow. 

Till painful study shall outwear three years, 
No woman may approach his silent court. 
Therefore to’s seemeth it a needful course. 
Before we enter his forbidden gates, 20 
To know his pleasure ; and in that behalf. 
Bold of your worthiness, we single you 
As our best-moving fair sohcitoi. 

Tel! him the daughter of the King of 
France, 30 

On serious business, cravirg quick dispatch, 
Impoitunes personal conference with his 
Grace. 

Haste, signify so much ; while we attend, 
Like humble-visag’d suitors, his high will. 

Boyet. Proud of employment, willingly 
I go. 35 

Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours 
is so. [E.xil Boyet. 

Who are the votaries, my loving lords. 
That are vow-feilovvs with this virtuous 
duke ? 

1 Lord. Lord LongaviUe is one. 

Prin. Know you the mao ? 

M<zr. I know him, madam ; at a marriage 
feast, 40 

Between Lord Pengort and the beauteous 
heir 

Of Jaques Falconbridge, solemnised 
In Normandy, saw 1 this LongavOlc. 

A man of sovereign parts, peerless esteem’d. 
Well fitted m arts, glorious in arms ; 45 

Nothing becomes him ill that he would 
well. 

The only soil of his fair virtue’s gloss. 

If virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil, 

171 
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Is a sharp wit match'd with to 3 blunt a w*ll. 
Whose edge hath power to cut, whose wdl 
still wills 50 

It should none spare that come within his 
power. 

Prin, Some merry mocking lord, belike ; 
is't so ? 

Mar, They say so most that most his 
humours know. 

Prin. Such short-liv’d wits do wither as 
they grow. 

Who are the rest ? 55 

Kath. The young Dumain, ^ well- 
accomplish’d youth. 

Of all that virtue love for virtue loved ; 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing 
ill; 

For he hath wit to make an ill shape good, 
And shape to win grace though he had no 
wit. 60 

I saw him at the Duke Alencon's once ; 
And much too little of that good I saw 
Is my report to his great worthiness. 

Ros. Another of these students at that 
time 

Was there with him, if I have heard a 
truth. 65 

Berowne they call him ; but a merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 

His eye begets occasion for his wit, 

For every object that the one doth catch 70 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest. 
Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 
Delivers m such apt and gracious words 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 76 

Prin. God bless my ladies I Are they all 
in love. 

That every one her own hath garnished 
With such bedecking ornaments of praise ? 

1 Lord. Here comes Boyet. 

Re-enter Boyet. 

Prin. Now, what admittance, lord ? 

Boyet Navarre had notice of your fair 
approach, 81 

And he and his competitors in oath 
Were all address’d to meet you, gentle lady. 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have 
learnt : 

He rather means to lodge you in the field, 
Like one that comes here to besiege his 
court, 86 

Than seek a dispensation for his oath. 

To let you enter his unpeopled house- 

[The ladies-in-waiting mask. 

Enter King, Longaville, Domain, 
Berowne, and Attendants. 

Here comes Navarre, 

King. Fair Princess, welcome to the 
court of Navarre, 90 

17Z 
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Prin. ‘ Fair ’ I give you back again ; and 
* welcome * I have not yet. The roof of this 
court IS too high to be yours, and welcome 
to the wide fields too base to be mine. 
King. You shall be welcome, madam, to 
my court. 

Prin. I will be welcome then ; conduct 
me thither. 95 

King. Hear me, dear lady : I have sworn 
an oath — 

Prin. Our Lady help my lord I He’E be 
forsworn. 

King. Not for the world, fair madam, by 
my will. 

Prin. Why, will shall break it ; will, and 
nothing else. 

King. Your ladyship is ignorant what 
it is. 100 

Prin. Were my lord so, his ignorance 
were wise. 

Where now his knowledge must prove 
ignorance. 

I hear your Grace hath sworn out house- 
keeping. 

*Tis deadly sin to keep that oath, my lord. 
And sin to break it. 105 

But pardon me, I am too sudden bold ; 

To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. 
Vouchsafe to read the purpose of my 
coming, 

And suddenly resolve me in my suit. 

[Giving a paper. 
King. Madam, I will, if suddenly 1 may. 
Prin. You will the sooner that 1 were 
away, xxx 

For you’ll prove perjur’d if you make me 
stay. 

Ber. Did not I dance with you in 
Brabant once ? 

Kath. Did not I dance with you in 
Brabant once ? 3:14 

Ber. I know you did. 

Kath. How needless was it then to ask 
the question I 

Ber. You must not be so quick. 

Kath. *Tis long of you, that spur me with 
such questions. 

Ber. Your wit 's too hot, it speeds too 
fast, ’twill tire. 

Kath. Not till it leave the rider in the 
mire. xao 

Ber. What time o’ day ? 

Kath. The hour that fools should ask. 
Ber. Now fair befall your mask I 
Kath. Fair fall the face it covers I 
Ber. And send you many lovers ! 125 

Kath. Amen, so you be none. 

Ber. Nay, then will I be gone. 

King. Madam, your father here doth 
intimate 

The payment of a hundred thousand 

crowns ; 

Being but the one half of an entire sum 130 
Disbursed by my father in his wars. 
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But say that he or we, as neither have, 
Receiv’d that sum, yet there remains 
unpaid 

A hundred thousand more, in surety of the 
which, 

One part of Aquitaine is bound to us, 135 
Although not valued to the money’s woith. 
If then the King your father will restore 
But that one half which is unsatisfied, 

We wifl give up our right in Aquitaine, 
And hold fair fiiendship with his Majesty. 
But that, it seems, he little purposeth, 141 
For here he doth demand to have repaid 
A hundred thousand crowns ; and not 
demands. 

On payment of a hundred thousand crowns. 
To have his title live in Aquitaine ; 145 

Which we much rather had depart withal. 
And have the money by our father lent. 
Than Aquitaine so gelded as it is. 

Dear Princess, were not his requests so far 
From reason’s yielding, your fair self should 
make 150 

A yielding ’gainst some reason in my breast. 
And go well satisfied to France again. ; 
Prin. You do the King my father too 
much wrong, 

And wrong the reputation of your name. 

In so unseemmg to confess receipt 135 
Of that which hath so faithfully been paid. 

King, I do protest I never heard of it ; 
And, if you prove it. I’ll repay it back 
Or yield up Aquitaine. 

Prin, We arrest your word. 

Boyet, you can produce acquittances 160 
For such a sum from special officers 
Of Charles his father. 

King. Satisfy me so. 

Boyet. So please your Grace, the packet 
is not come, 165 

Where that and other specialties are bound; 
To-morrow you shall have a sight of them. 
King, It shall suffice me ; at which 
interview 

All liberal reason I will yield unto. 
Meantime receive such welcome at rny hand 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthiness. 170 
You may not come, fan Princess, within 
my gates ; 

But here witnout you shall be so receiv’d 
As you shall deem yourself lodg'd m my 
heart. 

Though so denied fair harbour m my house. 
Your own good thoughts excuse me, and 
farewell. 175 

To-morrow shall we visit you again. 

Prin, Sweet health and fair desires con- 
sort your Grace I 

King. Thy own wish wish I thee in every 
place. [Exit with attendants, 

jjer. Lady, I will commend you to mine 
own heart. 

Ros, Pray you, do my commendations ; 
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I would be glad to see it. jSi 

Bei . i would you heard it groan, 

Ros. Is the fool sick ? 

Ber. Sick at the heart. 

Ros. Alack, let it blood. 185 

Ber. Would that do it good ? 

Ros. My physic says ‘ ay 

Ber. Will you pnck’t with your eye ? 

Ros. No point, with my knife. 

Ber. Now, God save thy life I 190 

Ros. And yours from long living ! 

Ber. I cannot stay thanksgiving. 

{Retiring. 

Dum. Sir, 1 pray you, a word : what lady 
IS that same ? 

Boyet. The heir of Alencon, Katharine 
her name. 194 

T>um. A gallant lady ! Monsieur, fare you 
well. [Exit. 

Long. I beseech you a w'ord : what is she 
m the white ? 

Boyei. A woman sometimes, an you saw 
her in the light. 

Long. Perchance light in the light. I desire 
her name. 

Boyet. She hath but one for herself ; to 
desire that were a shame. 

Long. Pray you, sir, whose daughter ? soo 
Boyet. Her mother’s, I have heard. 

Long. God’s blessing on your beard I 
Boyet. Good sir, be not offended ; 

She IS an heir of Falconbridge. 

Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 305 

She IS a most sweet lady. 

Boyet. Not unlike, sir ; that may be. 

[Exit LongaviUe. 

Ber. What’s her name in the cap ? 

Boyei, Rosaline, by good hap. 

Ber. Is she wedded or no ? 210 

Boyet. To her will, sir, or so. 

Ber. You are welcome, sir ; adieu ! 
Boyet. Farewell to me, sir, and welcome 
to you. 

[Exit Berowne. Ladies unmask. 
Mar. That last is Berowne, the merry 
mad-cap lord ; 214 

Not a word with him but a jest. 

Boyet. And every jest but a word. 
Pr in. It was well done of you to take him 
at his word. 

Boyet. I was as willing to grapple as he 
was to board. 

Kaih. Two hot sheeps, marry I 
Boyet. And wherefore not ships ? 

No sheep, sweet lamb, unless we feed on 
your lips. 

Kath. You sheep and I pasture — shall 
that finish the jest ? 220 

Boyet. So you grant pasture for me, 

[Offering to kiss her. 
Kath. Not so, gentle beast ; 

My lips are no common, ^ough several 
they be. 

Boyet. Belonging to whom ? 
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Kaih. To my foiimnes and me. 

Prin» Good wits will be jangiing ; but, 
gentles, agree ; 

TMs civil war ot wits were much better 
lised 225 

On Navarre and Ms book-men, for here Tis 
abused. 

BoyeL If my observation, which very 
seldom lies. 

By the heart’s still rhetoric disclosed with 
eyes. 

Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 

Ptin, With what ? 230 

BoyeL With that which we lovers entitle 
‘ affected 

Prin, Your reason ? 

BoyeL Why, ail his behaviours did make 
their retire 

To the court of his eye, peeping thorough 
desire. 

His heart, like an agate, with your print 
impressed, 235 

Proud with his form, in his eye pride 
expressed ; 

His tongue, all impatient to speak and not 
see. 

Did stumble with haste in his eyesight to 
be ; 

All senses to that sense did make their 
repair, 

To feel only looking on fairest of fair. 240 
Methought all his senses were lock’d in his 
eye. 

As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy ; 
Who, tend’ring their own worth from where 
they were glass’d, 

Did point you to buy them, along as you 
pass’d. 

His face’s own margent did quote such 
amazes 2-15 

That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted with 
gazes. 

1*11 give you Aquitaine and all that is his. 
An you give him for my sake but one 
loving kiss. 

Prin. Come, to our pavilion. Boyet is 
dispos’d. 

Boyet. But to speak that in words which 
his eye hath disclos’d ; 230 

I only have made a mouth of his eye. 

By adding a tongue which I know will not 
lie. 

Mar. Ihou art an old love-monger, and 
spealcest skilfully. 

Kath. He is Cupid’s grandfather, and 
learns news of him. 

Ros. Then was Venus like her mother ; 
for her father is but grim. 255 

BoyeL Do you hear, my mad wenches ? 

Mar. No. 

BoyeL What, then ; do you see ? 

Mar. Ay, our way to be gone. 

Boyet, You are too hard for me. 

lExeunL 


ACT THREE 
Scene I. The park. 

Enter Armado and Moth. 

Arm. Warble, child ; make passionate 
my sense of hearing. 

IMoth sings Concolinel. 
Arm- Sweet air ! Go, tenderness of years, 
take this key, give enlargement to the 
swain, bong him testinately liither ; I must 
employ him m a letter to my love. 6 

Moth. Master, will you win your love 
wdth a French brawl ? 

Arm. How meanest thou ? Brawling in 
French ? 9 

Moth. No, my complete master ; but to 
jig off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary 
to it with your feet, humour it with turmng 
up your eyelids, sigh a note and sing a note, 
sometime through the throat, as if you 
swallowed love with singing love, sometime 
through the nose, as if you snuff’d up love 
by smelling love, with your hat penthouse- 
hke o’er the shop of your eyes, with your 
arms cross’d on your thin-belly doublet, 
like a rabbit on a spit, or your hands in 
your pocket, like a man after the old 
painting ; and keep not too long m one 
tune, but a snip and away. These are 
complements, these are humours ; these 
betray nice wenches, that would be betrayed 
without these ; and make them men of 
note — do you note me ? — that most are 
affected to these. 22 

Arm. How hast thou purchased this 
experience ? 

Moth. By my penny of observation. 
Arm. But O — but O — 25 

Moth. The hobby-horse is forgot. 

Ai m. Call’st thou my love ’ hobby- 
horse ’ ? 

Mofh. No, master ; the hobby-hoise is 
but a colt, and your love perhaps a hackney. 
But have you forgot your love ? 30 

Arm. Almost I had. 

Mofh. Negligent student ! learn her by 
heart. 

Arm. By heart and in heart* boy. 

Moth. And out of heart, master ; all 
those three 1 will prove. 35 

Arm. What wilt thou prove ? 

Moth. A man, if I live ; and this, by, in, 
and without, upon the instant. By heart 
you love her, because your heart cannot 
come by her ; in heart you love her, because 
your heart is in love with her ; and out of 
heart you love her, being out of heart that 
you cannot enjoy her. 41 

Arm. I am all these three. 

Moth, And three times as much more, and 
yet nothing at all. 

Arm. Fetch hither the swain ; he must 
carry me a letter. 45 
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Moih. A message uel! sympatliis’d — a 
horse to be ambassador for an ass. 

Arm, Ha, ha, what savest thou ? 

Moth. Marry, sir, you must send the ass 
upon the horse, tor he is very slow-gaited. 
But I go. 50 

Arm. The way is but short ; away. 

Moih. As swift as lead, sir. 

Arm. The meaning, pretty ingenious ? 

Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow? 

Moth. Minime, honest master ; or rather, 
master, no. 55 

Arm. I say lead is slow’. 

Moth. You are too swift, sir, to say so : 
Is that lead slow which is fir’d from a 
gun ? 

Arm. Sweet smoke of rhetoric ! 

He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, 
that’s he ; 5 q 

I shoot thee at the swain. 

Moth. Thump, then, and I flee. [Exit. 

Arm. A most acute jii venal ; volable and 
free of grace I Ci 

By thy favour, srveet welkin, I must sigh 
iri thy face ; 

Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee 
place. 

My herald is return’d. 

Re-enter Moth with Costard. 

Moth. A wonder, master ! here’s a 
costard broken in a shin. 65 

Arm, Some enigma, some riddle ; come, 
thy I’envoy ; begin. 

Cosh No egma, no riddle, no I’envoy ; no 
salve m the mail, sir. O, sir, plantain, a 
plain plantain ; no I’envoy, no Tenvoy ; no 
salve, sir, but a plantain ! 69 

Arm. By virtue thou enforcest laughter ; 
thy silly thought, rny spleen; the heaving 
of my lungs provokes me to ridiculous 
smiling. O, pardon me, my stars ! Doth the 
inconsiderate take salve for I’envoy, and 
the word ‘ I'envoy ’ for a salve ? 74 

Moth. Do the wise think them other ? Is 
not I’envoy a salve ? 

Arm. No, page; it is an epilogue or 
discourse to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore 
been sain. 

I will example it : 

The fox, the ape, and the humble- 
bee, 79 

Were still at odds, being but three. 
There’s the moral. Now the I’envoy. 

Moth. I win add the I’envoy. Say the 
moral again. 

Arm, The fox, the ape, and the humble- 
bee, 83 

Were still at odds, being but three. 

Moth. Until the goose came out of door. 
And stay’d the odds by adding four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and do you 
follow with my I’envoy. 
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The tox. the ape, and the nuinble- 

foee, 

Were still at odds, being but three. 
Arm. Until the goose came out of door. 
Staying the odds by adding four, 
Moih. A good i’enxov, ending 111 the 
,oose ; would vou desire moie ? 

Cost. The boy hath sold him a bargain, 
a goose, that’s flat. 95 

Sir, your pennyworth is good, an your 
goose be fat. 

To sell a bargain well is as cunning as fast 
and loose ; 

Let me see : a fat I'envoy ; ay, that’s a fat 
goose. 

Arm. Come hither, come hither. How 
did this argument begin ? 

Moih. By saying that a costard was 
broken in a shin. 100 

Then call’d you tor the I’envoy. 

Cost. True, and I for a piantam. Thus 
came your argument m ; 

Then the boy’s fat I’envoy, the goose that 
you bought ; 

And he ended the market. 

Arm. But tell me : how w’as there a 
costard broken m a shin ^ 106 

Moih. I will tell you sensibly. 

Cost. Thou hast no feeling of it, Moth ; I 
will speak that I’envoy. 

I, Costard, running out, that was safely 
within, 1 10 

Fell over the threshold and broke my shin. 
Arm. We will talk no more of this matter. 
Cost. Till there be more matter m the 
shin. 

Arm, Sirrah Costard, I will enfranchise 
thee. 114 

Cost. O, marry me to one Frances ! I 
smell some I’envoy, some goose, in this. 

Arm. By my sweet soul, 1 mean setting 
thee at liberty, enfreedoming thy person ; 
thou wert immured, restrained, captivated, 
bound. 

Cost. True, true ; and now you will be 
my purgation, and let me loose. 121 

Arm. I give thee thy liberty, set thee 
from durance ; and, m lieu thereof, impose 
on thee nothing but this : bear this 
significant [gwing a letter] to the country 
maid Jaquenetta ; there is remuneration, 
for the best ward of mine honour is reward- 
ing my dependents. Moth, follow. [Exit 
Moth. Like the sequel, I, Signior 
Costard, adieu. * 127 

Cost. My sweet ounce of man’s flesh, my 
incony Jew I ■ [Exif Moth. 

Now will I look to his remuneration. 
Remuneration I O, that’s the Latin word 
for three farthings. Three farthings-— 
remuneration. ‘ What’s the price of this 
inkle ? ’ — * One penny.’ — ' No, I’ll give you 
a remuneration.’ Why, it carries it. Re- 
muneration! Why, it is a fairer name 
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than French crown. I will never buy and 
sell out of this word. 134 

Enter Berowne. 

Beu My good knave Costard, exceed- 
ingly well met I 135 

Cost. Pray you, sir, how much carnation 
ribbon may a man buy for a remuneration ? 
Ber. What is a remuneiation ? 

Cosh Many, sir, halfpenny farthing. 

Ber. Why, then, three-farthing worth of 
silk. 140 

Cost. I thank your worship. God be wi’ 
you ! 

Ber. Stay, slave ; I must employ thee. 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that I shall entreat. 
Cost. When would you have it done, sir ? 
Ber. This afternoon. i4<3 

Cost. Well, I will do it, sir ; fare you well. 
Ber. Thou knowest not what it is. 

Cost. I shall know, sir, when I have 
done it. 

Ber. Why, villain, thou must know first. 
Cost I will come to your worship to- 
morrow morning. 15 1 

Ber. It must be done this afternoon. 
Haik, slave, it is but this : 

The Princess comes to hunt here m the 
park, 

And in her train there is a gentle lady ; 155 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they 
name hei name. 

And Ro aline they call her. Ask for her. 
And to her white hand see thou do com- 
mend 

This seaPd-up counsel. There^s thy 
guerdon ; go. [Gi«/mg him a shilling. 
Cost. Garden, O sweet garden I better 
than remuneration ; a ’leven-pence farthing 
better ; most sweet garden i I will do it, 
sir, in print. Garden — remuneration! [Exit. 
Ber. And I, forsooth, in love ; I, that 
have been love’s whip ; 

A very beadle to a humorous sigh ; 165 

A critic, nay, a night-watch constable ; 

A domineering pedant o’er the boy. 

Than whom no mortal so magnificent ! 
This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 
boy. 

This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan 
Cupid ; 170 

Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
Th' anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malcontents, 
Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces. 
Sole imperator, and great general 175 

Of trotting paritors. O my little heart I 
And I to be a corporal of his field. 

And wear his colours like a tumbler’s hoop ! 
What I I love, I sue, I seek a wife — 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 180 
Still a-repairing, ever out of frame, 

And never going aright, being a watch. 


[Act 4 

But being watch’d that it may still go 
right I 

Nay, to be perjur’d, which is worst of all ; 
Ani among three, to love the worst of- all, 
A whiteiy wanton with a velvet brow, 186 
With two pitch balls stuck in her face for 
eyes ; 

Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the 
deed. 

Though Argus were her eunuch and her 
guard. 

And I to sigh for her I to watch for her I 190 
To pray for her I Go to ; it is a plague 
That Cupid wiU impose for my neglect 
Of his almighty dreadful little might. 
Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, and 
groan : 194 

Some men must love my lady, and some 
Joan. [Exit 

ACT FOUR 
Scene I. The park. 

Enter the Princess, Rosaline, Maria, 

Katharine, Boyet, Lords, Attendants, 

and a Forester. 

Pt in. Was that the King that spurt'd his 
horse so hard 

Against the steep-up rising of the hill ? 

Boyet. I know not ; but I think it was 
not he. 

Prin. Whoe’er ’a was, 'a show’d a 
mounting mind. 

Well, lords, to-day we shall have our 
dispatch ; 5 

On Saturday we will return to France. 
Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the murderer 
in? 

For. Hereby, upon the edge of yonder 
coppice ; 

A stand where you may make the fairest 
shoot. 10 

Prin. I thanlc my beauty I am fair that 
shoot. 

And thereupon thou speak’st the fairest 
shoot. 

For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant 
not so. 

Prin. What, what ? First praise me, and 
again say no ? 

O short-liv’d pride I Not fair ? Alack for 
woe I 15 

For. Yes, madam, fair. 

Prin, Nay, never paint me now ; 

Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the 
brow. 

Here, good my glass, take this for telling 
true : [Giving him money. 

Fair payment for foul words is more than 
due. 

For. Nothing but fair is that which you 
inherit. 30 
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Prin. See, see, my beaiity be sav’d 
by meiit. 

O heresy in fair, fit ior these da'ys' 

A giving hand, tiioiigli foul, shall have fair 
praise. 

But come, the bow. Now mercv goes to kill, 
And. shooting 'll ell is then accoimted ill ; .5 
Thus Will I save my credit in the shoot . 
Not wounding, pity would nut let me do’t * 
If wounding, then it was to show my skill. 
That more for praise than purpose meant 
to kiU. 

And, out of question, so it is sometimes ; 30 
Glory grows guilty of detested crimes. 
When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an out- 
ward part. 

We bend to that the working of the heart ; 
As I for praise alone now seek to spill 
The poor deer’s blood that my heart means 
no ill. 35 

Boyet, Do not curst wives hold that self- 
sovereignty 

Only for praise sake, when they strive to be 
Lords o’er their lords ? 

Prm. Only for praise ; and praise we may 
afibtd 

To any lady that subdues a lord. 40 

Enter Cosiard. 

Boyet, Here comes a member of the 
commonwealth. 


I beauteous; truth itself that thou art 
'ovelv^ More fairer than fair, beautiful than 
beauteous, truer than truth itself, lia\e 
commiseration on thy heroical vassal. 1 he 
magnanimous and most illustrate king 
Dophetua set eve upon the pernicious and 
ndiibitate beggai Zenelophon ; ano he jt 
Aas that might nghtl\ say. ‘ Vein, \iui, 
MCI ' ; which to aiiiiothamze la the \ u’gar, 
— O base and obscure \ulgar! — \ideIiLet, 
He came, saw , and o\ ercame. He came, one ; 
.aw, two ; o\ ercame, three. Who came ? — 
the king. Why did he come ? — to see. Why 
did he see ’ — to 0% ercome. To whom came 
he ? — to the beggar. W hat saw he ? — the 
beggar. Who oteicame he ?— the beggar. 
The conclusion is victoi v ; on w hose siue ? — 
the king's. 1 he captivei .enrich’d ; on whose 
side ? — the beggar’s. The catastiophe 
s a nuptial ; on whose side ? — the king’s 
No, on both in one, or one in both. I am 
the king, for so stands the comparison , 
thou the beggar, tor so witnesseth thv 
owliness. Shall 1 command thy io\e? 1 
may. Shall I enlorce thy love ? I could. 
Shall I entreat thv lo\e ? 1 will. What 
Shalt thou exchange tor rags ? — robes, for 
tittles? — titles, for thyself? — me. Thu.> 
expecting thy repiv, 1 proiane niy Ups on 
hy foot, my eves on thv picruie, and 
my heart on thy everv part. 


Cost, God dig-you-den all I Pray you, Thine m the deaiest design of industry, 
which is the head lady ? Don Adrian o de Armado.' 


Prin, Thou shalt know her, fellow, by the 
rest that have no heads. 4^ 

Cost, Which is the greatest lady, the 
highest ? 

Prm, The thickest and the tallest. 

Cost, The thickest and the tallest ! It is 
so ; truth is truth. 

An your waist, mistress, were as slender as 
my wit, 

One o* these maids’ girdles for your waist 
should be fit. 5^ 

Are not you the chief woman ? You are the 
thickest here. 

Prin, What’s your will, sir ? What’s 
your will ? 

Cost I have a letter from Monsieur 
Berowne to one Lady Rosaline. 

Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter I He’s a 
good friend of mine. 

Stand aside, good bearer. Boyet, you can 
carve. 55 

Break up this capon. 

Boyet, I am bound to serve. 

This letter is mistook ; it importeth none 
here. 

It is writ to Jaquenetta. 

Prin. We will read it, I swear. 

Break the neck of the wax, and every one 
give ear. 50 

Boyet. [Reads] * By heaven, that thou art 
fair is most infallible ; true that thou art 


Thus dost thou heai the Nemean lion roai 

'Gainst thee, thou lamb, that standest as 
his prey ; 

Submissive fall his princely feet before. 

And he from forage will incline to plav. 

But it thou strive, poor soul, what art thou 
then ? 

Food for his rage, repasture for his den.’ 

Prin. What plume of feathers is he that 
indited this letter ? 

What vane ? What weathercock ? Did 
you ever hear better ? 

Boyet. I am much deceived but I remem- 
ber the style. 

Prin. Else your memory is bad, going 
o’er it erewhile. 

Boyet. This Armado is a Spaniard, that 
keeps here in court ; 

A phantasime, a Monarcho, and one that 
makes sport 

To the Prince and his book-mates. 

Prm, Thou fellow, a word. 

Who gave thee this letter ? 

Cost. I told you : my lord. 

Prin, To whom shouldst thou give it ? 

Cost, From my lord to my lady, 

Prin. From which lord to which lady ? 

Cost. From my Lord Berowne, a good 
master of mine, 9." 

To a lady of France that he call’d Rosaline. 
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Prin. Thou hast mistaken his letter. 
Come, lords, away. 

[To Rosaline} Here, sweet, put up this ; 
*twiU be thine another day. mo 
{Exeunt Princess and Train. 
BoyeL Who is the shooter ? who is the 
shooter ? 

Ros. Shall I teach you to know ? 
BoyeL Ay^ my continent of beauty. 

Ros. Why, she that bears the bow. 
Finely put off I 

BoyeL My lady goes to kill horns ; but, 
if thpu marry. 

Hang me by the neck, if horns that year 
miscarry. 105 

Finely put on ! 

Jkos. Well then, I am the shooter. 

BoyeL And who is your deer ? 

Ros. If we choose by the horns, yourself 
come not near. 

Finely put on indeed I 

Mar. You still wrangle with her, Boyet, 
and she strikes at the brow. no 
BoyeL But she herself is hit lower. Have 
I hit her now ? 

Ros. Shall I come upon thee with an old 
saying, that was a man when King Pepin 
of France was a little boy, as touching the 
hit it ? J14 

BoyeL So 1 may answer thee with one as 
old, that was a woman when Queen 
Guinever of Britain was a little wench, as 
touching the hit it. 

Ros. [Singing! 

Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it. 
Thou canst not hit it, my good man. 
BoyeL An 1 cannot, cannot, cannot. 

An 1 cannot, another can. 

{Exeunt Rosaline and Katharine 
CosL By my troth, most pleasant ! How 
both did fit it ! 

Mar. A mark marvellous well shot ; for 
they both did hit it. 

BoyeL A mark I O, mark but that mark ! 
A mark, says my lady I 
Let the mark have a prick in’t, to mete at, 
if it may be. 125 

Mar. Wide o' the bow-hand ! I' faith, 
your hand is out. 

CosL Indeed, "a must shoot nearer, or 
he'll ne’er hit the clout. 

BoyeL An if my hand be out, then belike 
your hand is in. 

CosL Then will she get the upshoot by 
cleaving the pin. 

Mar. Come, come, you talk greasily; vour 
lips grow foul. 130 

CosL She’s too hard for you at pricks, 
sir ; challenge her to bowl, 

BoyeL 1 fear too much rubbing; good- 
night, my good owl. 

{Exeunt Boyet and Maria. 
Cost. By my soul, a swain, a most simple 
down I 
278 


[Act 4 

Lord, Lord ! how the ladies and I have put 
him down I 

O’ my troth, most sweet jests, most incony 
vulgar wit I 135 

When it comes so smoothly off, so obscene- 
ly, as it were, so fit. 

Armado a th’ t’one side— O, a most dainty 
man I 

To see him walk before a lady and to bear 
her fan I 

To see him kiss his hand, and how most 
sweetly ’a will swear ! 

And his page a t’ other side, that handful 
of wit ! 140 

Ah, heavens, it is a most pathetical nit I 
Sola, sola 1 [Exit Costard. 

Scene II. The park. 

From the shooting within, enter Holofernes, 
Sir Nathaniel, and Dull. 

Nath. Vei*y reverent sport, truly ; and 
done m the testimony of a good con- 
science. 

Hoi. The deer was, as you know, sanguis, 
in blood ; ripe as the pomewater, who now 
hangeth like a jewel in the ear of caelo, the 
sky, the welkin, the heaven ; and anon 
falleth like a crab on the face of terra^ the 
soil, the land, the earth. 6 

Nath. Truly, Master Holofernes, the 
epithets are sweetly varied, like a scholar 
at the least ; but, sir, I assure ye it was a 
buck of the first head. 

Hoi. Sir Nathaniel, baud credo. 10 

Dull. *Twas not a baud credo ; 'twas a 
pricket. 

Hoi. Most barbarous intimation ! yet a 
kind of insinuation, as it were, m via, in 
way, of explication ; facere* as it were, 
replication, or rather, ostentare, to show, 
as it were, his inclination, after his un- 
dressed, unpolished, uneducated, unpruned, 
untrained, or rather unlettered, or ratherest 
unconfirmed fashion, to insert again my 
baud credo for a deer. ' 17 

DuU. I said the deer was not a baud 
credo ; ’twas a pricket. 

Hoi. Twice-sod simplicity, bis coctus I 
O thou monster Ignorance, how deformed 
dost thou look I 21 

Nath. Sir, he hath never fed of the 
dainties that are bred in a book ; 
He hath not eat paper, as it were ; he hath 
not drunk ink ; his intellect is not re- 
plenished ; he is only an animal, only 
sensible in the duller parts ; «5 

And such barren plants are set before us 
that we thankful should be — 
Which we of taste and feeling are — ^for 
those parts that do fructify in us 
more than he. 

For as it would iff become me to be vain# 
indiscreet, or a fool. 
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Scene 2] 

So, were there a patch set on learning, to 
see him In a school. 

But, omne bene, say I, being of an old 
father's mind : 30 

Many can brook the weather that love not 
the wind. 

Dull. You two are book-men : can you 
tell me by your wit 

What was a month old at Cain's birth 
that’s not five w^eeks old as yet ? 
HoL Dictynna, goodman Dull ; Dic- 
tynna, goodman Dull. 

Dull. What IS Dictynna ? 35 

l^ath. A title to Phoebe, to Luna, to the 
moon. 

Hoi. The moon was^ a month old when 
Adam was no more. 

And raught not to five weeks when he came 
to five-score. 

Th’ allusion holds in the exchange. 

Dull. 'Tis true, indeed j the collusion 
holds in the exchange. 

Hoi. God comfort thy capacity I I say 
th’ allusion holds m the exchange. 

Dull. And I say the polusion holds m the 
exchange ; for the moon is never but a 
month old ; and I say, beside, that 'twas a 
pricket that the Princess kill’d. 4''^ 

Hoi. Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an 
extemporal epitaph on the death of the 
deer? And, to humour the ignorant, call 
the deer the Princess kill'd a pricket. 

l^ath. Perge, good Master Holofernes, 
perge, so it shall please you to abrogate 
scurrility. 51 

Hoi. I will something affect the letter, for 
it argues facility. 

The proyful Princess pierc’d and prick’d 
a pretty pleasing pricket. 

Some say a sore ; but not a sore 

till now made sore with shooting. 55 

The dogs did yell ; put el to soie, 
then sorel jumps from thicket — 

Or pricket sore, or else sorel ; 

the people fall a-hootmg. 

If sore be sore, then L to sore 
makes fifty sores o’ sorel. 

Of one sore I an hundred make 
by adding but one more L. 

Nath. A rare talent I 60 

Dull [Aside] If a talent be a claw, look 
how he claws him with a talent. 

Hot, This is a gift that I have, simple, 
simple ; a foolish extravagant spirit, full 
of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, 
apprehensions, motions, revolutions. These 
are begot in the ventricle of memory, 
nourish’d in the womb of pia mater, and 
delivered upon the mellowing of occasion. 
But the gift is good in those in whom it is 
acute, and I am thankful for it. 69 

Nath. Sir, I praise the Lord for you, and 
so may my panshioners ; for their sons 


are 'well tutor'd by you, and their daughters 
profit x'ery greatly under you. You are a 
good member of the commonwealth. 73 
Hoi Mehercle, if their sons be ingenious, 
they shall want no instruction ; if their 
daughters be capable, I will put it to them ; 
but, vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. A soul 
feminine saluteth us. 77 

Enter Jaquenetta and Costard. 

Jaq. God give you good morrow. Master 

Person. 

Hoi. Master Person, quasi pers-one. And 
if one should be pierc’d, w'hzch is the 
one ? 

Cost. Marry, Master Schoolmaster, he 
that is hkest to a hogshead. Sz 

HoL Piercing a hogshead ! A good 
lustre of conceit m a turf of earth ; fire 
enough for a flint, pearl enough for a swine ; 
'tis pretty ; it is well. 85 

Jaq, Good l^laster Parson, be so good as 
read me this letter; it 'W'as given me by 
Costard, and sent me from Don Armado. I 
beseech you read it. ss 

Hoi. Fauste, precor gelida quando pecus 
omne sub vjmbra 
Ruminat — 

and so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan I 1 
may speak of thee as the traveller doth of 
Venice : ok 

Venetia, Venetia, 

Chi non ti vede, non ti pretia. 

Old Mantuan, old Mantuan ! Who under- 
standetn thee not, loves thee not — 

Ut, re, sol, la, mi, fa. 

Under pardon, sir, what arc the contents ? 
or rather as Horace says in his — Wliat, my 
soul, verses ? 

Nath. Ay, sir, and very learned, 

HoK Let me hear a staff, a stanze, a verse ; 
Lege, domme. 

Nath. [Reads] ‘ If love make me forsworn, 
how shall I swear to love ? 100 

Ah, never faith could hold, if not to 
beauty vowed I 

Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'll 
faithful prove ; 

Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee 
like osiers bowed. 

Study his bias leaves, and makes his book 
thine eyes, 

Where all those pleasures live that art 
would comprehend. 105 

If knowledge be the mark, to know thee 
shall suffice ; 

Well learned is that tongue that well 
can thee commend ; 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee 
without wonder ; 

Which is to me some praise that I thy 
parts admire. 

Thy eye Jove’s lightning bears, thy voice 
his dreadful thunder, zto 

179 
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Whicb, not to anger bent, is music and 
sweet fire. 

Celestial as thou art, O, pardon love this 
wrong, ’ 

That singes heaven's praise with such an 
eartMy tongue/ 

Hoi. You find not the apostrophas, and so 
miss the accent t iet me supervise the 
canzonet. Here are only numbers ratified ; 
but, for the elegancy, facility, and golden 
cadence of poesy, caret. Ovidius Naso was 
the man. And why, indeed, * Naso ’ but for 
smelling out the odoriferous flowers of 
fancy, the Jerks of invention ? Iznitari is 
nothing: so doth the hound his master, 
the ape his keeper, the tired horse his rider. 
But, damosella vii^n, was this directed to 
you ? 

Ay, sir, from ohe Monsieur Berowne, 
one of the strange queen’s lords. 124 

Hal. I will overglance the superscript: 
* To the snow-white hand of the most 
beauteous Lady Rosaline’. I will look 
again on the intellect of the letter, for the 
nomination of the party writing to the 
person written unto : ^ Your Ladyship’s in 
all desired employment, Berowne Sir 
Nathaniel, this Berowne is one of the 
votaries with the King ; and here he hath 
framed a letter to a sequent of the stranger 
queen’s which accidentally, or by the way 
of progression, hath miscarried. Trip and 
go, my sweet ; deliver this paper into the 
royal hand of the King ; it may concern 
much. Stay not thy compliment ; I forgive 
thy duty- Adieu. 135 

Good Costard, go with me. Sir, God 
save your life I 

Cost, Have with thee, my girl. 

[Exeunt Costard and Jagueneita, 

Nath, Sir, you have done this in the fear 
of God, very religiously ; and, as a certain 
father saith 139 

HoL Sir, tell not me of the father ; X do 
fear colourable colours. But to return to 
the verses : did they please you. Sir 
Nathaniel ? 

Nath, Marvellous well for the pen. 143 

Hoi, I do dine to-day at the father’s of a 
certain pupil of mine ; where, if, before 
repast, it shall please you to gratify the 
table with a grace, I wiU, on my privilege 
1 have with the parents of the foresaid 
child or pupil, undertake your ben venuto ; 
where I will prove those verses to be very 
unlearned, neither savouring of poetry, 
wit, nor invention. I beseech your 
society, 150 

Nath, And thank you too ; for society, 
saith the text, is the happiness of Hfe. 

HoL And certes, the text most infallibly 
concludes it. fXo DuH] S,r, I do invite you 
too T you sh^ not say me nay : pauca 
verba. Away ; idke gentles are at idieir 


[Act 4 

game, and we ml! to our recreation. 136 

[ExewL 

Scene HI. The park. 

Enter Berowne, with a paper m his hand, 
alone. 

Ber. The King he is hunting the deer : I 
am coursing myself. They have pitch’d a 
toil : I am toiling in a pitch — pitch that 
defiles. Defile ! a foul word. Well, * set 
thee down, sorrow ! ’ for so they say the 
fool said, and so say 1, and 1 am the fool. 
Well proved, wit. By the Lord, this love 
is as mad as Ajax : it kills sheep ; it kills 
me — I a sheep. Well proved again o’ my 
side. I will not love ; if I do, hang me. I’ 
faith, I will not. O, but her eye I By this 
light, but for her eye, I would not love her 
— ^yes for her two eyes. Well, I do nothing 
in the world but lie, and he in my throat. 
By heaven, I do love ; and it hath taught 
me to rhyme, and to be melancholy ; and 
here is part of my rhyme, and here my 
melancholy. Well, she hath one o* my 
sonnets already ; the clown bore it, the 
fool sent it, and the lady hath it : sweet 
clown, sweeter fool, sweetest lady ! By the 
world, I would not care a pin if the other 
three were in. Here comes one with a 
paper ; God give him grace to groan I %? 

[Climbs into a tree. 

Enter the King, with a paper. 

King. Ay me I 

Ber. Shot, by heaven I Proceed, sweet 
Cupid ; thou hast thump’d him with 
thy bird-bolt under the left pap. In faith, 
secrets I ar 

King. [Reads] 

* So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the 
rose. 

As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays 
have smote ^ 

The night of dew that on my cheeks down 
flows ; 23 

Nor shines the silver moon one half so 
bngfat 

Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 
As jotfa thy face through tears of mine give 
light. 

Thou shin’st in every tear that 1 do weep ; 
No drop hut as a coach doth carry thee ; 30 
So ridest thou triumphing in my woe. 

Do but behold the tears that swell in me, 
And they thy glory through my grief will 
show. 

But do- not love thyself ; then thou wilt 
keep 

My tears for glasses, and still make me 
weep. 33 

O queen of queens ! how far dost thou excel 
No thought can think nor tongue of mortal 
teU.’ 



Scene 3j 

Hot. sfee know my griefs ? Hi drop' 

tiic paper — 

Sweet Iea\ es^ shade folly. Who is he comes 
heie ? {Steps aside. 

Enter Longaville, with a paper, 

Wiiat, Longaville, and reading ! Listen, ear. 

Ben, Now, in thy likeness, one more fool 
appear I 41 

Long, Ay me, I am forsworn I 

Ber. Why, he comes in like a perjure, 
wearing papers. 

King, in love, I hope ; sweet fellowship 
in shame I 45 

Ber, One drunkard loves another of the 
name. 

Lo7tg, Am I the first that have been 
perjur’d so ? 

Ber. I could put thee in comfort : not 
by two that I know ; 

Thou makest the triumviry, the corner-cap 
of society. 

The shape of Love’s Tyburn that hangs up 
simplicity. 50 

Long, I fear these stubborn lines lack 
power to move- 

O sweet Maria, empress of my love ! 

These numbers will I tear, and write m 
prose. 

Ber, O, rhymes are guards on wanton 
Cupid’s hose : 

Disfigure not his slop. 

Long. This same shall go. 55 

[He reads the sonnet. 

‘ Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
’Gainst whom the world cannot hold argu- 
ment, 

Persuade my heart to this false perjufy ? 
Vows tor thee broke deserve not punish- 
ment. 

A woman 1 forswore ; but 1 will prove, 60 
Thou being a goddess, 1 forswore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 
Thy grace being gain’d cures all disgrace 
in me. 

Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour 
is ; 

Then thou, fair sun, which on my earth 
dost shine, 65 

Exhal’st this vapour-vow ; in thee it is. 

If broken, then it is no fault of mine ; 

by me broke, what fool is not so 
wise 

To lose an oath to win a paradise ? ’ 

Bet\ This is the liver-vein, which makes 
flesh a deity, 70 

A green goose a goddess — pure, pure 
idolatry. 

God amend us, God amend 1 We are much 
out o* th* way. 

Enter Dumain, with a paper. 

Long, By whom shall I send this ? — 
Company I Stay. [Stejis aside. 
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Bey, ‘ All hid, all hid ’ — an old infant 

play. 

Like a demigod here sit I In the sky, 75 

And wretched fools’ secrets lieedfully 

o’er- eye. 

More sacks to the mill ! O heavens, I have 
my wish ! 

Dumam transformed I Four rvoodcocks in 
a dish I 

Dum, O most divine Kate ! 

Ber. O most profane coxcomb I So 

Dum, By heaven, the wonder m a mortal 
eye I 

Ber, By earth, she is not, corporal ; there 
you he. 

Dum. Her amber hairs for foul hath 
amber quoted. 

Ber, An amber-colour ’d raven was well 
noted. 

Dum. As upright as the cedar. 

Ber, Stoop, I say ; 85 

Her shoulder is with child. 

Dum. As fair as day. 

Ber, Ay, as some days ; but then no sun 
must shine. 

Dum. O that I had my wish ! 

Long. And I had mine I 

King. And 1 mine too, good Lord ! 

Ber, Amen* so I had mine I Is not that a 
good word ? 90 

Dum. I would forget her , but a fever 
she 

Reigns in my blood, and will remembTed 
be. 

Ber. A fever in your blood ? Why, then 
incision 

Would let her out in saucers. Sweet mis- 
prision I 

Dum. Once more 1*11 read the ode that 1 
have writ. 95 

Ber. Once more I’ll mark how love can 
vary wit. 

Dum. [Rends] 

‘ On a day — ^alack the day I — 

Love, whose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wanton air, 100 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unseen, can passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death. 

Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. 

“ Air,” quoth he “ thy cheeks may 
blow ; 105 

Air, would I might triumph so I 
But, alack, my hand is sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet, 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. xto 

Do not call it sin in me 
That I am forsworn for thee 5 
Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno jbut an Ethiope were ; 

And deny himself for Jove, 115 

Turning mortal for thy love*” * 

x8i 
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This will I send ; and something else more 
plain 

That shall express my true love’s fasting 
pain. 

O, would the King, Berowne and Longaville, 
Were lovers too 1 111 , to example ill, 120 
Would from my forehead wipe a perjur’d 
note ; 

For none offend where all alike do dote, 
JLong. [Advancing] Domain, thy love is far 
from chanty. 

That in love’s grief desir’st society ; 

You may look pale, but I should blush, I 
know, 125 

To be o'erheard and taken nappmg so. 
King. [Advancing] Come, sir, you blush ; 
as his, your case is such. 

You chide at him, offending twice as much : 
You do not love Maria ! Longaville 
Did never sonnet for her sake compile ; 130 
Nor never lay his w'reathed arms athwart 
His loving bosom, to keep down his heart. 
1 have been closely shrouded in this bush. 
And mark’d you both, and for you both did 
blush. 

1 heard your guilty rhymes, observ'd your 
fashion, 135 

Saw sighs reek from you, noted well your 
passion. 

^ Ay me I ’ says one. ‘ O Jove I ’ the other 
cries. 

‘ One, her hairs were gold ; crystal the 
other’s eyes. 

[To Long.] You would for paradise break 
faith and troth ; 

[To Dwin.] And Jove for your love would 
infringe an oath. 140 

What will Berowne say when that he shall 
hear 

Faith infriiiged which such zeal did swear ? 
How will he scorn, how will he spend his 
wit i 

How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it ! 
For all the wealth that ever I did see, 145 
1 would not have him know^ so much by me. 
Ber. [Descending] Now step I forch to 
whip hypocrisy. 

Ah, good my liege, I pray thee pardon me. 
Good heart, what grace hast thou thus to 
reprove 

These worms for loving, that art most in 
love ? 150 

Your eyes do make no coaches ; in your 
tears 

There is no certain princess that appears ; 
You’ll not be perjur’d ; ’tis a hateful thing ; 
Tush, none but minstrels like of sonneting. 
But are you not ashamed ? Nay, are you 
not, 155 

All three of you, to be thus much o’ershot ? 
You found his mote ; the King your mote 
did see ; 

But I a beam do find in each of three. 

O, what a scene of fooTry have I seen, r59 
x 82 


[Act 4 

Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, and of teen I 

0 me, with what strict patience have I 

sat, 

To see a king transformed to a gnat ! 

To see great Hercules whipping a gig, 

And profound Solomon to tune a jig, 

And Nestor play at push-pm with the 
boys. 

And critic Timon laugh at idle toys ! 166 

Where hes thy grief, O, tell me, good 
Dumam ? 

And, gentle Longaville, where hes thy pain? 
And where my liege’s ? All about the breast. 
A caudle, ho 1 

King. Too bitter is thy jest. 170 

Are we betrayed thus to thy over-view ? 

Ber. Not you by me, bat I betrayed to 
you. 

1 that am honest, I that hold it sin 
To break the vow I am engaged in ; 

I am betrayed by keeping company 175 
With men like you, men of inconstancy. 
When shall you see me write a thing in 
rhyme ? 

Or groan for Joan ? or spend a minute’s 
time 

In pruning me ? When shall you hear 
that I 179 

WTll praise a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, a waivSt, 

A leg, a limb — 

King. Soft ! whither away so fast ? 
A true man or a thief that gallops so ? 

Ber. I post from love ; good lover, let 
me go. 184 

Enter Jaquenetta and Costard. 

Ja4. God bless the King ! 

King. What present hast thou there 7 

Cosf. Some certain treason. 

King. What makes treason here ? 

CosL Nay, it makes nothing, sir. 

King. If it mar nothing neither, 

The treason and you go in peace away 
together. 

Jaq. I beseech your Grace, let this letter 
be read ; 

Our person misdoubts it ; ’twas treason he 
said. 19a 

King. Berowne, read it over. 

IBerowne reads the letter. 
Where ha dst thou it ? 

Jaq. Of Costard. 

King. Where hadst thou it ? 194 

Cost. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adra- 

madio. [Berowne tears the letter. 

King. How now! What is in you ? Why 
dost thou tear it ? tyfi 

Ber, A toy, my hege, a toy I Your Grace 
needs not feai it. 

Long. It did mo\e him to passion, and 
therefore let’s hear it. 

Dum. It is Bcrownc’s writing, and here is 
his name. [Gaf/iermg up the pieces. 



Scene 3] 

Ber. [To Costaid] Ah, you \^hoTeson 
loggerhead, you were born to do 
me shame. 

Guilty, my lord, guilty I I confess, I 
confess. 

King. What ? 

Ber. That you three fools lack’d me fool 
to make up the mess ; 

He, he, and you — and you, my liege ! — 
and I 

Are pick-purses m love, and we deserve 
to die. 205 

O, dismiss this audience, and I shall tell 
you more. 

Dwn. Now the number is even. 

Ber. True, true, we are four. 

Will these turtles be gone ? 

King. Hence, sirs, away. 

Cost. Walk aside the true folk, and let the 
traitors stay. 

[Exeunt Costard and Jaquenetia. 

Ber. Sweet lords, sweet lovers, O, let us 
embrace ! 210 

As true we are as flesh and blood can be. 
The sea will ebb and flow, heaven show* his 
face ; 

Young blood doth not obey an old decree. 
We cannot cross the cause why w’c were 
born, 21 1 

Therefore of all hands must we be forsworn. 

King. What, did these rent lines show 
some love of thine ? 

Ber. ‘ Did they ? ’ quoth you. Who sees 
the heavenly Rosaline 
That, like a lude and savage man of Inde 
At the first op’ning of the goigeous east, 
Bows not his vassal head and, strucken 
blind, 2 20 

Kisses the base ground with obedient 
breast ? 

What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow 
That is not blinded by her majesty ? 

King. What zeal, what fury hath in- 
spir’d thee now ? s-i 

My love, her mistress, is a gracious moon ; 
She, an attending star, scarce seen a light. 

Ber, My eyes are then no eyes, nor I 
Berowne. 

O, but for my love, day would turn to 
night I 22 j 

Of all complexions the cull’d sovereignty 
Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair check. 
Where several worthies make one dignity. 
Where nothing wants that want itself doth 
seek, 233 

Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues — 
Fie, painted rhetoric I O, she needs it not ! 
To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs : 
the passes praise ; then praise too short 
doth blot. 337 

A wither’d hermit, five-score winters worn, | 
Might shake off fifty, looking in her eye. ' 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born. 
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And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. 
O, ’tis the sun that maketh all things shine ! 

King. By heaven, thy love is black a& 
ebony. 

Ber. Is ebony like her ? O wood divine I 
A wife of ''uch wood weie felicity. 245 
O, who can give an oath ? Where is a book? 
That I may swear beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that she learn not of her eye to look. 

No face is fair that is not full so black. 

King. O paradox ! Black is the badge of 
hell, 250 

The hue of dungeons, and the school of 
night ; 

And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens 
well. 

Ber. Devils soonest tempt, resembling 
spirits of light. 253 

O, if in black my lady’s brows be deckt, 

It mourns that painting and usurping 
hair 

Should ravish doters with a false aspect ; 
And therefore is she born to make black 
fair. 

Her favour turns the fashion of the days ; 
For native blood is counted painting now ; 
And therefore red that would avoid 
dispraise 260 

Paints itself black, to imitate her brow. 

Dum. To look like her are chimney- 
sweepers black. 

Long. And since her time are colliers 
counted bright. 

King. And Bthiopes of their sweet com- 
plexion crack. 

Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for 
dark is light. 265 

Ber. Your mistresses dare never come in 
rani 

For fear their colours should be wash’d 
away. 

King. 'Twere good yours did ; for, sir, to 
tell you plain, 

Til find a lairer face not wash’d to-day. 

Ber. 1*11 prove her fair, or talk till dooms- 
day here. 270 

King. No devil will fright thee then so 
much as she. 

Dum. I never knew man hold vile stuflf 
so dear. 

Long. Look, here’s thy love : my foot 
and her face see. [Skow^ing his shoe. 

Ber. O, if the streets were paved with 
thine eyes, 

Her feet were much too dainty for such 
tread 1 275 

Dum. O vile I Then, as she goes, what 
upward lies 

The street should see as she walk’d over- 
head. 

King. But what of this ? Are we not all 
in love ? 

Ber. Nothing so sure; and thereby all 
forsworn. 
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King^ Then leave th- 'hat ; and, good 
Beiowne, now pi 280 

Out loving lawful, and oux faith not torn- 
Dum. Ay, marry, there j some tlattery 
for this evil. 

J-ong. O, some authority how to proceed ; 
Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat 
the devil I 

Dum, Some salve for perjury. 

Ber. 'Tis more than need- 285 

Have at you, then, affection’s men-at-arms. 
Consider what you hrst did swear unto : 
To fast, to study, and to see no woman — 
Flat treason ’gainst the kingly state of 
youth. 

Say, can you fast ? Your stomachs are too 
young, 290 

And abstinence engenders maladies. 

And where that you have vow*d to study, lords. 
In that each of you have forsworn his book. 
Can you still dream, card pore, and thereon 
look ? 

For wiien would you, my lord, or you, or you. 
Have found the ground of study's excellence 
Without the beauty of a woman’ ^ face ? poy 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They are the ground, the books, the academes. 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean 
fire. 300 

Why, universal plodding poisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries, 

As motion and long-during action tires 
The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman’s face, 305 
You have in that forswor n the use of eyes. 
And study too, the causer of your vow ; 

For where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye ? 
Learning is but an adjunct to out self, 310 

And where we are our learning likewise is ; 
Then when ourselves we see in ladies* eyes. 
With ourselves. 

Do we not likewise see our learning there ? 
O, we have made a vow to study, lords. 
And in that vow we have forsworn our 
books. 315 

For when would you, my liege, or you, or 
you. 

In leaden contemplation have found out 
Such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes 
Of beauty's tutors have enrich’d you with ? 
Other slow arts entirely keep the brain ; 320 
And therefore, finding barren practisers. 
Scarce show a harvest of their heavy 
toil ; 

But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes. 
Lives not alone immured in the brain. 

But with the motion of all elements 325 
Courses as swift as thought in every power. 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their ofiices* 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye : 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind, 330 
A lover’s ear w 0 hear the lowest sound, 


[Act 4 

When the suspicious head of theft is 
stopp’d. 

Love's feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails ; 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross 
in taste. sss 

For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees m the Hesperides ? 
Subtle as Sphinx j as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his 
hair. 

And when love speaks, the voice of all the 
gods 340 

Make heaven drowsy with the harmony. 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write 
Until his ink were temp’red with Love’s 
sighs ; 

O, then his lines would ravish savage ears. 
And plant in tyrants mild humility. 345 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive. 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes. 
That show, contain, and nourish, aE the 
world, 349 

Else none at all in aught proves excellent. 
Then fools you were these women to 
forswear ; 

Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prove 
fools. 

For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men 
love ; 

Or for Love’s sake, a word that loves att 
men ; 

Or for men’s sake, the authors of these 
women ; 355 

Or women’s sake, by whom we men are 
men — 

I-et us once lose our oaths to find ourselves. 
Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths. 
It is religion to be thus forsworn ; 

For chanty itself fulfils the law, 360 

And who can sever love from charity ? 

King. Saint Cupid, then ! and, soldiers, 
to the field ! 

Ber. Advance your standards, and upon 
them, lords ; 

Pell-meU, down with them I But be first 
advis’d, 364 

In conflict, that you get the sun of them. 

Long. Now to plain-dealing; lay these 
glozes by. 

Shall we resolve to woo these girls of 
France ? 

King. And win them too ; therefore let 
us devise 

Some entertainment for them in their tents. 

Ber. First, from the park let us conduct 
them thither ; 3^ 

Then homeward every man attach the han^ 
Of his fair mistress. In the afternoon 
We will with some strange pastime solace 
them. 

Such as the shortness of the time can shapei 
For revels, dances, masks* and merry hours. 



Scene 3] 

Forerun fair Love, strewing her way with 
flov/ers. 376 

King. Away, away I No time shall be 
omitted 

That will betime, and may by us be fitted. 
Ber. Allons I aliens I Sow’d cockle reap’d 
no coin. 

And justice always whiils in equal measure. 
Ligiit wenches may prove plagues to men 
forsworn ; 3S1 

If 50, our copper buys no better treasure. 

[Exeuni. 

ACT FIVE 
Scene I. The parK, 

Enter HoLOf ernes. Sir Nathaniel, and 
Dull. 

Hoi. Satis quod sufficit. 

Nath. I praise God for you, sir. Your 
reasons at dinner have been sharp and, 
sententious ; pleasant without scurrility, 
witty without affection, audacious without 
impudency, learned without opinion, and 
strange without heresy. I did converse this 
quondam day with a compdonon of the 
King’s, who is intituled, nominated, or 
called, Don Adriano de Armado, 7 

Hoi. Novi hominem tanquam te. His 
humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, 
his tongue filed, his eye ambitious, his gait 
majestical, and his general behaviour vain, 
ridiculous, and thrasonical. He is too 
picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, 
as it were, too peregrinate, as I may call it. 
Nath. A most singular and choice epithet. 

[Diaies out his tablet-book. 
Hoi. He draweth out the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argu- 
ment. I abhor such fanatical phantasimes, 
such insociable and point-devise com- 
panions *, such rackers of orthography, as 
to speak ‘ dout ’ fine, when he should say 

* doubt ’ ; * det * when he should pronounce 

* debt ’ — d, e, b, t, not d, e, t. He clepeth 
a calf * cauf half * hauf ’ ; neighbour 
vocatur * nebour ’ ; ’ neigh ’ abbreviated 

* ne *. This is abhominable — which he 

would call ‘ abbominable It insinuateth 
me of msanie : ne intelligis, domine ? to 
make frantic, lunatic* 23 

Nath. Laus Deo, bone intelligo. 

Hoi, * Bone ’ ? — ‘ bone ’ tor * bene *. 
Priscian a little scratch’d ; ’twill serve. 26 

Enter Armado, Moth, and Costard. 

Nath. Videsne quis vemt ? 

Hoi. Video, ct gaudeo. 

Arm, [To Moth] Chirrah I 
Hoi, Quare ’ chirrah not ’ sirrah ’ ? 30 
Arm, Men of peace, well encountTed. 
Hoi. Most military sir, salutation* 

Moth* [Aside to Costard] They have been 
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at a great feast of languages and stol'n the 

scraps. 

Cost, O, they have liv’d long on the alms- 
basket of words. I marvel thy master iiatn 
not eaten thee for a word, for thou are not 
so long by the head as hononhcabih- 
tudinitatibus ; thou art easier swallowed 
than a flap-dragon. 

Moth, Peace ! the peal begins. 

Arm, [To Hot.] Monsieur, arc you not 
lett'red ? 

Moth, Yes, yes ; he teaches boys the 
hornbook. What is a, b, spelt backward 
with the horn on his head ? 

HoL Ba, puentia, with a horn added. 
Moth. Ba, most silly sheep with a horn. 
You hear his learning. 45 

HoL Quis, quis, thou consonant ? 

Moth, The third of the five vowels, if You 
repeat them ; or the fifth, if I. 

HoL I will repeat them : a, e. I — 

Moth, The sheep ; the other tw^o con- 
cludes it : o, U. ' 

Arm, Now, by the salt wave of the 
Mediterraneum, a sweet touch, a qUiCk 
venue of wit — snip, snap, quick and home. 
It rejoiceth my intellect. True wit i 

Moth, Offer’d by a child to an old man ; 
which IS wit-old. 

HoL What IS the figure ? What is the 
figure ? f 

M^th, Horns. 

HoL Thou disputes like an infant ; go 
whip thy gig. 

Moth. Lend me vour horn to make one, 
and I will whip about your infamy circum 
circa — a gig of a cuckold’s horn. ly 

Cost. An I had but one penny m the 
world, thou shouldst have it to buy gmgc r- 
bread. Hold, theie is the very remunera- 
tion I had of thy master, thou halfpenny 
purse of wit, thou pigeon-egg of discretion. 
O, an the heavens were so pleased that 
thou wert but my bastard, what a joyful 
father wouldest thou make me I Go to ; 
thou hast It ad dunghill, at the fingers' 
ends, as they say. 00 

HoL O, I smell false I.atia ; * dunghill ’ 
for unguem. 

Arm. Arts-man, preambulate ; we will be 
singuled from the barbarous. Do you not 
educate youth at the charge-house on the 
top of the mountain ? 70 

HoL Or mons, the hill. 

Arm. At your sweet pleasure, for the 
mountain. 

HoL I do, sans question. 

Arm, Sir, it is the King’s most sweet 
pleasure and affection to congratulate the 
Princess at her pavilion, in the posteriors 
of this day ; which the rude multitude call 
the afternoon. 77 

HoL The posterior of the day, most 
generous sir, is Uable, congruent, and 
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measurable, for the afternoon. The word 
is well cull’d, chose, sweet, and apt, I do 
assure you, sir, I do assure. 8i 

Arm, Sir, the King is a noble gentleman, 
and my familiar, I do assure ye, very good 
friend. For what is inward between us, let 
it pass. I do beseech thee* remember thy 
courtesy. I beseech thee, apparel thy head. 
And among other importunate and most 
serious designs, and of great import indeed, 
too — but let that pass ; for I must tell thee 
it will please his Grace, by the world, 
sometime to lean upon my poor shoulder, 
and with his royal finger thus dally with 
my excrement, with my mustachio ; but, 
sweet heart, let that pass. By the world, I 
recount no fable : some certain special 
honours it pleaseth his greatness to impart 
to Armado, a soldier, a man of travel, that 
hath seen the world ; but let that pass. 
The very all of all is — but, sweet heart, I 
do implore secrecy — that the King would 
have me present the Princess, sweet chuck, 
with some delightful ostentation, or show, 
or pageant, or antic, or firework. 'Now, 
understanding that the curate and your 
sweet self are good at such eruptions and 
sudden breaking-out of mirth, as it were, 

1 have acquainted you withal, to the end 
to crave your assistance. loi 

Hoi. Sir, you shall present before her the 
Nine Worthies. Sir Nathaniel, as concern- 
ing some entertainment of time, some show 
Sn the posterior of this day, to be rend’red 
by our assistance, the King’s command, and 
this most gallant, illustrate, and learned 
gentleman, before the Princess — I say none 
so fit as to present the Nine Worthies. 107 
Nath. Where will you find men worthy 
enought to present them ? 109 

Hoi. Joshua, yourself; myself, Alexander 
this gallant gentleman, Judas Maccab®us . 
this swain, because of his great limb or 
joint, shall pass Pompey the Great ; the 
page, Hercules. 112 

Arm. Pardon, sir; error: he is not 
quantity enough for that Worthy’s thumb 
hs is not so big as the end of his club. 

Hoi. Shall I have audience ? He shall 
present Hercules in minority: his enter 
and exit shall be strangling a snake ; 
and I will have an apology for that 
purpose. 117 

Moth. An excellent device I So, if any of 
the audience hiss, you may cry ’ Well 
done. Hercules; now thou crushest the 
snake J ' That is the way to make an 
offence gracious, though few have the grace 
to do it. X2I 

Arm. For the rest of the Worthies ? 

Hoi. I will play three myself. 

Moth. Xhrice-worthy gentleman 1 
Arm. Shall I tell you a thing ? 

Hoi, We attend, 

186 


[Act 5 


Arm. We will have, if this fadge not, an 
antic. I beseech you, follow. 

Hoi. Via, goodman Dull ! Thou hast 
spoken no word all this while. 130 

Dull, Nor understood none neither, sir. 
Hoi. Aliens ! we will employ thee. 

Dull. I’ll make one in a dance, or so ; or 
I will play 

On the tabor to the Worthies, and let 
them dance the hay. 

Hoi. Most dull, honest Dull ! To our 
sport, away. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. The park. 

Enter the Princess, Maria, Katharine, 
and Rosaline. 

Prin. Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere 
we depart. 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. 

A lady wall’d about with diamonds I 
Look you what I have from the loving 
King. 

Pos. Madam, came nothing else along 
with that ? 5 

Prin. Nothing but this ! Yes, as much 
love in rhyme 

As would be eramm’d up in a sheet of 
paper 

Writ o’ both sides the leaf, margent and all. 
That he was fain to seal on Cupid’s name. 
Ros. That was the way to make his god- 
head wax ; 10 

For he "hath been five thousand year a boy. 
Kath. Ay, and a shiewd unhappy 
gallows too. 

Ros. You’ll ne’er be friends with him : ’a 
kill’d your sister. 

Kath. He made her melancholy, sad, and 
heavy ; 

And so she died. Had she been light, like 
you, 15 

Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit. 

She might ’a been a grandam ere she died. 
And so may you ; for a light heart lives 
long. 

Ros. What’s your dark meaning, mouse, 
of this light word ? 19 

Kaih. A light condition in a beauty dark, 
Ros, We need more light to find your 
meaning out. 

Kath, You’ll mar the light by taking it in 
snuff ; 

Therefore I’ll darkly end the argument. 

Ros* Look what you do, you do it still i* 
th’ dark. 

Kath. So do not you ; for you are a light 
wench. *5 

Ros. Indeed, I weigh not you ; and 
therefore light, 

Kath. You weigh me not ? O, that’s you 
care not for me. 

Ros. Great reason ; for * past cure is still 
past care % 
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Scene 2] 

Prin. Well bandied both ; a set of wit 
wen play’d. 

But, Rosaline, you have a favour too ? 30 

Who sent it ? and what is it ? 

Ros. I would you knew. 

An if my face were but as fair as yours. 
My favour were as great : be witness this. 
Nay, I have verses too, I thank Berowne ; 
TTie numbers true, and, were the numb’ ring 
too, 35 

I were the fairest goddess on the ground. 

I am compar'd to twenty thousand fairs. 
O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter ! 

Prin, Anything like ? 

Ros. Much m the letters ; nothing in the 
praise. 40 

Prin. Beauteous as ink — a good con- 
clusion. 

Kath. Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 

Ros. Ware pencils, ho I Let me not die 
your debtor. 

My red dominical, my golden letter : 

O that your face were not so full of O’s ! 45 

Kath. A pox of that jest I and I beshrew 
all shrows ! 

Prin. But, Katharine, what was sent to 
you from fair Dumain ? 

Kath. Madam, this glove. 

Prm. Did he not send you twain ? 

Kath. Yes, madam ; and, moreover, 4 > 
Some thousand verses of a faithful lover ; 
A huge translation of hypocrisy. 

Vilely compil’d, profound simplicity. 

Mar. This, and these pearl, to me sent 
Longaville ; 

The letter is too long by half a mile. 

Prin. I think no less. Dost thou not wish 
in heart 55 

The chain were longer and the letter short ? 

Mar. Ay, or 1 would these hands might 
never part. 

Prin. We are wise girls to mock our 
lovers so. 

Ros. They are worse fools to purchase 
mocking so. 

That same Berowne I’ll torture ere I go. 6 a 
O that I knew he were but in by th’ week I 
How X would make him fawn, and beg, and 
seek. 

And wait the season, and observe the times. 
And spend his piodigal wits in bootless 
rhymes, 

And shape his service wholly to my bests. 
And make him proud to make me proud 
that jests I 66 

So pertaunt-hke would I o’ersway his state 
That he should be my fool, and I his fate. 

Prin. None are so surely caught, when 
they are catch’d. 

As wit turn’d fool ; folly, in wisdom 
hatch’d, 70 

Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of 
school, 

And wit's own grace to grace aleamed fool. 


Ros. The blood of youth bums not with 
such excess 

As gravity’s revolt to wantonness. 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not so strong a 
note 75 

As fool’ry m the wise when wit doth dote. 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply 
To prove, by wit, worth m simplicity. 

Enter Boyet. 

Prm. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in 
his face. 

Boyet. O, I am stabb’d with laughter I 
Where’s her Grace ? 80 

Prin. Thy news, Boyet ? 

Boyet. Prepare, madam, prepare ! 

Arm, wenches, arm ! Encounters mounted 
are 

Against your peace. Love doth approach 
disguis’d. 

Armed m arguments ; you’ll be surpris’d. 
Muster yout wits ; stand in your own 
defence ; ss 

Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly 
hence. 

Prin. Saint Dennis to Saint Cupid I What 
are they 

That charge their breath against us ? Say, 
Seoul, say. 

Boyet. ‘Under the cool shade of a syca- 
more 

I thought to close mine eyes some half an 
hour ; 90 

When, lo I to interrupt my purpos’d rest. 
Toward that shade I might behold addrest 
The King and his companions ; wanly 
I stole into a neighbour thicket by, 

And overheard what you shall overhear — 95 
That, by and by, disguis’d they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knavish page, 

That well by heart hath conn’d his em- 
bassage. 

Action and accent did they teach him there: ' 
‘ Thus must thou speak ’ and * thus thy 
body bear ’, 100 

And ever and anon they made a doubt 
Presence majestical would put him out ; 

‘ For ’ quoth the King * an angel shalt thou 
see ; 

Yet fear not thou* but speak audaciously 
The boy replied ‘ An angel is not evil ; 

1 should have tear’d her had she been a 
devil 106 

With that all laugh’d, and clapp’d him on 
the shoulder. 

Making the bold wag by their praises bolder. 
One rubb’d his elbow, thus, and fleer’d, and 
swore 

A better speech was never spoke before. 
Another with his finger and his thumb m 
Cried ‘ Via I we wiU do’t, come what will 
come 

The third he caper’d, and cried ' All goes 
well 
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The fourth tum*d on the toe, and down h< 
fell. 

With that they all did tumble oa th< 
ground. 

With such a zealous laughter, so profound, 
That in this spleen ridiculous appears. 

To check their folly, passion’s solemn tears 

Prin. But what, but what, come they t 
visit us ? 

Boyet They do, they do ; and ar< 
appareird thus. 

Like Muscovites or Russians, as I guess. 
Then: purpose is to parley, court, and dance 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his several mistress ; which they’ll 
know 

By favours several which they did bestow. 

Prm. And will they so ? The gallant; 
shall be task’d, i 

For, ladies, we Wili every one be mask’d ; 
And not a man of them shall have the 
grace, 

Despite of suit, to see a lady’s face. 

Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear, 
And then the King will court thee for his 
dear ; 

Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me 
thine. 

So shall Berowne take me for Rosaline, 
And change you favours too ; so shall your 
loves 134 

Woo contrary, deceiv’d by these removes. 

Ros. Come on, then, wear the favours 
most in sight. 

Kath. But, in this changing, what is your 
intent ? 

Prin. The effect of my intent is to cross 
theirs. 

They do it but in mocking merriment. 

And mock for mock is only my intent. 140 
Their several counsels they unbosom shall 
To loves mistook, and so be mock’d withal 
Upon the next occasion that we meet 
With visages display’d to talk and greet. 

Ros. But shall we dance, if they desire us 
to’t ? 145 

Prin. No, to the death, we will not move 
a foot. 

Nor to their penn’d speech render we no 
grace ; 

But while ’tis spoke each turn away her 
face. 

Boyei. Why, that contempt will kill the 
speaker’s heart. 

And quite divorce his memory from his 
part, 150 

Prin. Therefore I do it ; and I make no 
doubt 

The rest will ne’er come in, if he be out. 
'Ihere’s no such sport as sport by sport 
o’erthrown. 

To make theirs ours, and ours none but our 
own ; 154 

So shall we stay, mocking intended game, I 
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[Act 5 

And they well mock’d depart away with 
shame. [Tmmpei sounds within. 
Boyet. The tiumpet sounds ; be mask’d ; 
the maskeis come. 

{The Ladies mask. 

Enter Blackamoors with music, Moth 
as Prologue, the King and his Lords as 
nuiskers, in the guise of Russians. 

Moth. All hail, the richest beauties on the 
earth ! 

Boyet. Beauties no iicher than rich 
taffeta. 159 

Moth. A holy parcel of the fairest dames 
ITlie Ladies turn their backs to him. 

That ever turn'd their — hacks — to mortal 
views I 

Bet. Then eyes, villain, iheir eyes. 

Moth. That ever turn'd their eyes to 
mortal views ! 

Out— 

Boyet. True ; out indeed. 

Moth. Out of your favow's, heavenly 
spirits, vouchsafe 165 

Not to behold — 

Ber. Once to behold, rogue. 

Moth. Once to behold with your sun- 
beamed eyes — with your sun-beamed 
eyes — 

Boyet. They will not answer to that 
epithet ; ^ 170 

You were best call it * daughter-beamed 
eyes 

Moth. They do not mark me, and that 
brings me out. 

Ber. Is this your perfectness ? Be gone, 
you rogue. [Exit Moth. 

Ros. What would these strangers ? Know 
their minds, Boyet. 1:74 

If they do speak our language, *tis our will 

That some plain man recount their pur- 
poses. 

Know what they would. 

Boyet. What would you with the 

Princess ? 

Ber. Nothing but peace and gentle 
visitation. 

Ros. What would they, say they ? iSo 
Boyet. Nothing but peace and gentle 
visitation. 

Ros. Why, that they have ; and bid them 
so be gone. 

Boyet. She says you have it, and you may 
be gone. 

King. Say to her we have measur'd many 
miles 1S4 

To tread a measure with her on this grass. 
Boyet. They say that they have measur d 
many a mile 

To tread a measure with you on this grass. 
Ros. It is not so. Ask them how many 
inches 

Is in one mile ? If they have measured 
many. 



Scene 2] 

The measure, then, of one is eas’ly told. ^90 

Boyet. If to come hither you have 
measur’d miles, 

And many miles, the Princess bids you tell 
How many inches doth fill up one mile. 

Bet . Tell her we measure them by weary 
steps. 

Boyet. She hears herself. 

Ros. How many weary steps 195 

Of many weary miles you have o’ergone 
Are niimb’red in the travel of one mile ? 

Bet. We number nothing that we spend 
for you ; 

Our duty is so rich, so infinite, 199 

That we may do it stili without accompt. 
Vouchsafe to show the sunshine of your 
face, 

That we, like savages, may worship it. 

Bos. My face is but a moon, and clouded 
too. 

King. Blessed are clouds, to do as such 
clouds do. 

Vouchsafe, bright moon, and these thy 
stars, to shine, 205 

Those clouds removed, upon our watery 
eyne. 

Ros. O vain petitioner 1 beg a gi eater 
matter ; 

Thou now requests but moonshine in the 
w ater. 

Kin?. Then in our measure do but 
\oiichsafe one change. 

Thou bid’st me beg , this begging is not 
stiange. 210 

Ros. Play, music, then. Nay, you must 
do it soon. 

Not yet ? No dance I Thus change I like 
the moon. 

King. Will you not dance ? How come 
you thus estranged ? 

Ros. You took the moon at full ; but 
now she’s changed. 

King. Yet still she is the Moon, and I the 
Man. 215 

The music plays ; vouchsafe some motion 
to It. 

Ros. Our cars vouchsafe it. 

King. But your legs should do it 

Ros. Since you are strangers, and come 
here by chance, 

We'll not be nice ; take hands. We wil 
not dance. 

King. Why take we hands then ? 

Ros. Only to part friends 

Curtsy, sweet hearts ; and so the measure 
ends. 221 

King. More measure of this measure ; be 
not nice. 

Ros. We can afford no more at such a 
price. 

King. Price you yourselves. What buy 
your company ? 

Ros. Your absence only. 

King. That can never be. 225 
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Ros. Tlien cannot we be bought ; and so 
adieu — 

Tivire to your visor and half once to you. 

King. If you deny to dance, let’s hold 
more chat. 

Ros. In private thee. 

King. I am best pleas’d with that. 

[They converse apart. 

Ber. White-handed mistress, one sweet 
word with thee. j3o 

Prin. Honey, and milk, and sugar ; there 
is three. 

JBer. Nay, then, two treys, an if you 
grow so nice, 

Metheglin, wort, and malmsey ; well run, 
dice I 

There’s half a dozen sweets. 

P) in. Seventh sweet, adieu I 

Since you can cog. I’ll play no more with 
you. 235 

Ber, One word in secret. 

Prin. Let it not be sweet. 

Ber. Thou grievest my gall. 

Prin. Gall ! bitter. 

Ber. Therefore meet. 

[Tiiey converse apart. 

Dum. Will you vouchsafe with me to 
change a word ? 

Mar. Name it. 

Dum. Fair lady — 

Mar. Say you so ? Fair lord — 

Take that for your fair lady. 

Dum. Please it you, 240 

As much in private, and I’ll bid adieu. 

[They converse apart. 

Kath. What, was your vizard made with- 
out a tongue ? 

Long. I know the reason, lady, why you 
ask. 

Kath. O for your reason ! Quickly, sir ; 
1 long. 

Long. You have a double tongue within 
your mask, 245 

And would afford my speechless vizard 
half. 

Kath. ‘ Veal ’ quoth the Dutchman. Is 
not ‘ veal ’ a calf ? 

Long. A calf, fair lady 1 

Kath. No, a fair lord calf. 

Long. Let’s part the word. 

Kath. No, I’ll not be your half. 

Take all and wean it ; it may prove an ox. 

Long. Look how you butt yourself in 
these sharp mocks I 251 

Will you give horns, chaste lady ? Do not 
so. 

Kath. Then die a calf, before your horns 
do grow. 

Long. One word in private with you ere 
I die. 

Kath. Bleat softly, then ; the butcher 
hears you cry. [They converse apart. 

Boyet. The tongues of mocking wenches 
are as keen 256 
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As is the rasof *s edge invisible. 

Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen. 
Above the sense of sense ; so sensible 
Seemeth their conference ; their conceits 
have Wings, 260 

Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, 
swifter things. 

Ros» Not one word more, my maids; 
break off, break off. 

Ber. By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure 
scoff I 

King. Farewell, mad wenches ; you have 
simple wits. 

[Exettni King, Lords, and Blackamoors. 

Prin. Twenty adieus, my frozen Musco- 
vits. 265 

Are these the breed of wits so wondered at ? 

Boyet, Tapers they are, with your sweet 
breaths puff’d out. 

Ros. WelHikmg wits they have ; gross, 
gross ; fat, fat. 

Prin. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor ffoutl 
Will they not, think you, hang themselves 
to-night ? 270 

Or ever but in vizards show their faces ? 
This pert Berowne was out of countenance 
quite. 

Ros. They were all in lamentable cases ! 
The King was weeping-ripe for a good 
word. 

Prin. Berowne did swear himself out of 
all suit. 275 

Mur. Dumain was at my service, and his 
sword. 

No point * quoth I ; my servant straight 
was mute. 

Kath. Lord Longavilie said I came o’er 
his heart ; 

And trow you what he call*d me ? 

Prin. Qualm, perhaps. 

Kath. Yes, in good faith. 

Prin. Go, sickness as thou art ! 280 

Ros. Well, better wits have worn plain 
statute-caps. 

But will you hear ? The King is my love 
sworn. 

Prin. And quick Berowne hath plighted 
faith to me. 

Kath. And LongaviUe was for my service 
born. 

Mur. Dumain is mine, as sure as bark on 
tree. 285 

Boyet Madam, and pretty mistresses, 
give ear : 

Immediately they will again be here 
In their own shapes ; for it can never be 
They will digest this harsh indignity. 289 

Prin. Will they return ? 

Boyet. They wiE, they wiU, God knows. 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with 
blows ; 

Therefore, change favours ; and, when they 
repair. 

Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. 1 
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[Act 5 

Prin. How blow ? how blow ? Speak to 
be understood. 

Boyet Fair ladies mask’d are roses in 
their bud : 295 

Dismask’d, their damask sweet commixture 
shown. 

Are angels vaEing clouds, or roses blown. 

Prin. Avaunt, perplexity ! What shaE 
we do 

If they return in their own shapes to woo ? 

Ros. Good madam, if by me you’E be 
advis’d, 300 

Let’s mock them still, as weU known as 
disguis'd. 

Let us complain to them what fools were 
here, 

Disguis’d like Muscovites, in shapeless gear; 
And wonder what they were, and to what 
end 

Their shallow shows and prologue vEely 
perm'd, 305 

And their rough carriage so ridiculous. 
Should be presented at our tent to us. 

Boyet. Indies, withdraw ; the gallants 
are at hand. 

Prin. Whip to our tents, as roes run o’er 
land. [Exeunt Princess, Rosaline, 
Katharine, and Maria. 

Re-enter the King, Berowne, Longaville, 
and Dumain, in their proper habits. 

King. Fair sir, God save you ! Where’s 
the Princess ? 310 

Boyet. Gone to her tent. Please it your 
Mdjesty 

Command me any service to her thither ? 

King. That she vouchsafe me audience 
for one word. 

Boyet. I wiE ; and so wiE she, I know, 
my lord. [Exit. 

Ber. This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons 
pease, 315 

And utters it again when God doth please. 
He is wit’s pedlar, and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassails, meetings, markets, 
fairs ; 

And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth 
know. 

Have not the grace to grace it with such 
show. 320 

This gaEant pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve. 
’A can carve too, and lisp ; why this is he 
That kiss’d his hand away in courtesy ; 
This is the ape of form, Monsieur the 
Nice, 

That, when he plays at tables, chides the 
dice 326 

In honourable terms ; nay; he can sing 
A mean most meanly ; and in ushering. 
Mend him who can. The ladies caE Mm 
sweet ; 

The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss Ms 
feet. 330 



Scene 2] 

This is the flow’r that smiles on every one 
To show his teeth as white as whales-bone , 
And consciences that will not die in debt 
Pay him the due of ‘ honey-tongued 
Boyet 

King. A blister on his sweet tongue, with 
my heart, 335 

That put Armado’s page out of his part I 

Re-enter the Princess, ushered by Boyet ; 

Rosaline, Maria, and Katharine. 

Ber. See where it comes ! Behaviour, 
what wert thou 

Till this man show’d thee ? And what art 
thou now ? 

King. All hail, sweet madam, and fair 
time of day I 

Prin. ' Fair ' in ‘ all hail * is foul, as I 
conceive. 340 

King. Construe my speeches better, if you 
may. 

Prin. Then wish me better ; I will give 
you leave. 

King. We came to visit you, and purpose 
now 

To lead you to our court ; vouchsafe it 
then. 

Prin. This field shall hold me, and so 
hold your vow : 345 

Nor God, nor I, delights in perjur’d men. 

King. Rebuke me not for that which you 
provoke. 

The virtue of your eye must break my oath. 

Prin. You nickname virtue : vice you 
should have spoke ; 

For virtue’s office never breaks men’s 
troth. 350 

NTow by mv maiden honour, yet as pure 
is the unsullied liiy, I protest, 

V world of torments though I should 
endure, 

[ would not yield to be your house’s guest ; 
3 o much I hate a breaking cause to be 355 
Of heavenly oaths, vowed with integrity. 

King. O, you have liv’d in desolation 
here. 

Unseen, unvisited, much to our shame. 

Prin. Not so, my lord ; it is not so, I 
swear ; 

We have had pastimes here, and pleasant 
game ; 360 

A mess of Russians left us but of late. 

King. How, madam ! Russians ! 

Prin. Ay, in truth, my lord ; 

Trim gallants, full of courtship and of state. 

Ros. Madam, speak true. It is not so, my 
lord. 

My lady, to the manner of the days, 365 
In courtesy gives undeserving praise. 

We four indeed confronted were with four 
In Russian habit j here they stayed an 
hour 

And talk’d apace j and in that hour, my 
lord, 3^ 
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They did not bless us with one happy ^\ord* 
I dare not call them fools ; but this I think. 
When they are thirsty, fools would fam 
have drink. 

Ber. This jest is dry to me. Fair gentle 
sweet. 

Your wit makes wise things foolish ; when 
we greet, 

With eyes best seeing, heaven’s fiery eye, 371 
By light we lose light ; your capacity 
Is of that nature that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish and rich things 
but poor. 

Ros. This proves you wise and rich, for in 
my eye — 

Ber. I am a fool, and full of poverty. 380 

Ros. But that you take what doth to you 
belong. 

It were a fault to snatch words from my 
tongue. 

Ber. O, I am yours, and all that I possess 

Ros. All the fool mine ? 

Ber. I cannot give you less. 

Ros. Which of the vizards was it that you 
wore ? 381 

Ber. Where ? when ? what vizaid ? Why 
demand you this ? 

Ros. There, then, that vizard ; thai 
superfluous case 

That hid the worse and show’d the bettei 
face. 

King. We were descded ; they’ll mod 
us now downright. sSg 

Dum. Let us confess, and turn it to a jest 

Prin. Amaz'd, my lord ? Why looks 
your Highness sad ? 

Ros. Help, hold his brows ’ he’ll swoon ! 
Why look you pale ? 

Sea-sick, I think, coming from Musco\'y. 

Ber. Thus pour the stars down plagues 
for perjury. 

Can any face of brass hold longer cut ? 395 
Here stand I, lady — dart thy skill at me. 
Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a 
flout, 

Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my 
ignorance. 

Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit ; 
And I will wish thee never more to dance. 
Nor never more in Russian habit wait. 40? 
O, never will 1 trust to speeches penn’d. 
Nor to the motion of a school-boy’s tongue 
Nor never come in vizard to my friend. 

Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper’s 
song. 405 

Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-pil’d hyperboles, spruce affectation. 
Figures pedantical — these summer-flies 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation- 
I do forswear them ; and I here protest, 

By this white glove — ^how white the haiwL 
God knows I — 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be 
express’d 
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In russet yeas, and honest kersey nces. 
And, to begin, wench — so God help me, 
law ! — 

My love to thee is sound, sans crack or flaw 

JRds. Sans * sans ', I pray you. 

Pei. Yet I ha\e a trick 

Of the old rage ; bear with me, I am sick ; 
I’ll leave it by degrees. Soft, let us sec— 
Write ‘ Lord have mercy on us ’ on those 
three ; 

They aie infected ; in their hearts it lies ; 
They have the plague, and caught it of 
your eyes. 

These lords are visited ; you are not free, 
For the Lord’s tokens on you do 1 see. 

P) in. No, they are free that gave these 
tokens to us. 

Ber. Our states are forfeit ; seek not to 
undo us. 43 's 

Ros. It is not so ; for how can this bo 
true, 

That you stand forfeit, being those that 
sue ? 

Ber. Peace ; for I will not have to do 
with you. 

Ros. Nor shall not, if I do as I intend. 

Be). Speak for yourselves ; my wit is at 
an end. 4 

King. Teach us, sweet madam, foi our 
rude transgiession 
Some fan excuse. 

Pnu. The fairest is confession. 

Were not you here but even now% disguis'd? 

King. Madam, I was. 

P) m. And were you well advis’d ? 

iCuig.I was, fair madam. 

P)iH. When you then were here, 
What did you whisper in your lady’s 
ear ? 

K mg. That more than all the world I did 
respect her. 

Pun. When she shall challenge this, you 
will reject hei. 

King. Upon mine honour, no. 

P)in. Peace, peace, forbear ; 

Youi oath once broke, you force not to 
forswear. 4 1 ' 

King. Despise me when I break this oath 
of mine. 

Prin. I will ; and therefore keep it. 
Rosaline, 

What did the Ru'^sian whisper m your ear ^ 

Kos. Madam, he swore that he did hold 
me dear 

As piccious eyesight, and did value me 4 
Above this world; adding thereto, more- 
over, 

T hat he would wed me, or else die my lover. 

Prtn. God give thee joy ot him I The 
noble lord 

klost honourably doth uphold his word. 

King What mean you, madam ? By my 
life, my troth, 4‘i^ 

I never swore this lady such an oath. 
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[Act 5 

Ros. By hea\en, you did ; and, to con- 
firm it plain. 

You gave me this ; but take it, sir, again. 

King. My faith and this the Princess I 
did give ; 454 

I knew' her by this jewel on hei sleeve. 

Pun. Pardon me, sir, this lewel did she 
w'eai ; 

And Loid Beiowne, I thank him, is my 
dear 

What, will veil have me, or youi pearl 
again ^ 

Ber. Neithei of either ; I remit both 
twain. 

I see the trick on’t : here was a consent, 460 
Knowing aforehand of out merriment. 

To dash it like a Christmas comedy. 

Some cairy-taic, some please-man, some 
slight cany, 

Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, 
some Dick, 

That smiles his cheek in years and know’s 
the tuck 46<i 

To make my lady laugh when she’s dispos’d, 
loid our intents before; which once 
disclos’d, 

The ladies did change favours ; and then 
we, 

P'ollowing the signs, woo’d but the sign ot 
she. 

Now', to our perjury to add more terror, 170 
We are again forsworn in will and error. 
Much upon this it is ; [To BoyetJ and 
might not vou 

Forestall our sport, to make us thus untrue? 
Do not you know my lady's toot by th’ 
squiei, 

And laugn upon the apple of her eye ? 475 

And stand between her back, sir, and the 
fire. 

Holding a trencher, jesting merrily ? 

You put our page out. Go, you are allow’d ; 
Die when you wall, a smock shall be your 
shroud. 479 

You leer upon me, do you ? There’s an eye 
Wounds like a leaden sw'ord. 

Boyet. Full merrily 

Hath this brave manage, this career, been 
run. 

Ber. Lo, he is tilting straight ! Peace ; I 
have done. 

Enter Costard. 

Welcome, pure wit I Thou part'st a fair 
fray. 

Cost. O Lord, sir, they would know j'-i 
Whether the three Worthies shall come in 
or no ? 

Ber. What, are there but three ? 

Cost. No, sir ; but it is wara fine, 

For evciy one pursents three. 

Bei . And three times thrice is nine. 

Cost, Not so, sir ; under correction, sir, 
I hope it IS not so. 



Scene 2] 


You cannot beg us, sir, I can assure you, 
sir ; we know what we know ; 490 

I hope, sir, three times thrice, sir— 

Ber. Is not nine. 

Cost Under correction, sir, we know 
whereuntil it doth amount. 

Ber. By Jove, I always took three threes 
for nine, 405 

Cost* O Lord, sir, it were pity you should 
get your living by reckoning, sir. 

Ber. How much is it ? 

Cost O Lord, sir, the parties themselves, 
the actors, sir, will show whereuntil it doth 
amount. For mine own part, I am, as they 
say, but to parfect one man in one poor 
man, Pompion the Great, sir. 502 

Ber. Art thou one of the Worthies ? 

Cost* It pleased them to think me worthy 
of Pompey the Great ; for mine own part, 
I know not the degree of the Worthy ; but 
I am to stand for him. 506 

Ber. Go, bid them prepare. 

Cost, We will turn it finely off, sir ; we 
will take some care, [Exit Costard. 
King. Berowne, they will shame us ; let 
them not approach. 

Ber. We are shame-proof, my lord, and 
*tis some policy sro 

To have one show worse than the King’s 
and his company* 

King. I say they shall not come. 

Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o’errule 
you now. 

That sport best pleases that doth least 
know how ; 

Where 2eal strives to content, and the 
contents 515 

Dies in the zeal of that which it presents. 
Their form confounded makes most form 
in mirth, 

When great things labouring perish in their 
birth. 

Ber. A right description of our sport, my 
lord. 


Enter Armado, 
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the swam, Pompey the Great ; the parish 
curate, Alexander; Armado’s page. Her- 
cules ; the pedant, Judas Maccabceus. 

And if these four Worthies in their first 
show thrive. 

These four will change habits and present 
the other five. .3. 

Ber. There is five in the first show. 

King. You are deceived, ‘tis not so 

Ber. The pedant, the braggart, the^hedge- 
pnest, the fool, and the boy j 
Abate throw at novum, "and the w^hoJe 
world again 5 

Cannot pick out five such, take each one 
in his vein. 

King. The ship is under sail, and here she 
comes a m ain. 

Enfer Costard, armed for Pompey. 

Cost, 1 Pompey am — 

5^**: T ^ are not he. 

Cost. I Pompey am — 

Boyet. With hbbacd’s head on knee. 

Ber. Well said, old mocker j 1 must 
needs be friends with thee. 545 

Cost. 2 Pompey am^ Pompey sumani*d the 
Big — 

Dum. The Great. 

Cost. It is Great,' sir* 

Pompey surnam'd the Great/ 

That oft in field, with targe and shield, did 
make my foe to sweat ; 

And travelling along this coast, 1 here am 
come by chance, 

And lay my arms before the legs of this sweet 
lass of France* 

If your ladyship would say ‘Thanks, 
Pompey I had done. 

Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 

Cost. ’Tis not so much worth ; but I hope 
I was perfect. I made a little fault m 
Great. 

Ber. My hat to a halfpenny, Pompey 
proves the best Worthy. 557 

Enter Sir Nathaniel, for Alexander. 


Ann, Anointed, I implore so much ex- 
pense of thy royal sweet breath as will 
utter a brace of words. 521 

[Converses apart with the King, and 
delivers a paper. 

Prin. Doth this man serve God ? 

Ber. Why ask you ? 

Prin. 'A speaks not like a man of God 
Ms making. 5=4 

Arm. That is all one, my fair, sweet, 
honey monarch ; for, I protest, the school- 
master is exceeding fantastical j too too 
vain, too too vain ; but we will put it, as 
they say, to fortuna de la guerra. I wish 
you the peace of mind, most royal couple- 
ment I [Exit Armado. 

King. Here is like to be a good presence 
of Worthies, Hd presents Hector of Troy * 
8 


Nath. When in the world 1 liv’d, 1 was the 
world’s commander ; 

By east, west, north, and south, I spread my 
conquering might. 

My scutcheon plain declares that am 
Alisander — 560 

Boyet. Your nose says, no, you are not ; 

for it stands too right. 

Ber. Your nose smells ' no ’ in this, most 
tender-smelling knight. 

Prin. The conqueror is dismay’d. Pro- 
ceed, good Alexander. 

Nath. When in the world I liv’d, I was the 
world’s commander — 

Boyet. Most tme, ’tis right, you were so, 
Ahsander. 565 

Ber. Pompey thd Great 1 
Cosh Your servant, and Costard, 
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Ber. Take away the conqueror, take' 
away Alisander. 568 

Cost, [To Sir Nath.} O, sir, you have 
overthrown Alisander the conqueror 1 You 
will be scrap’d out of the painted cloth for 
this. Your lion, that holds his poleaxe 
sitting on a close-stool, will be given to 
Ajax. He will be the ninth Woithy. A 
conqueror and afeard to speak I Run away 
for shame, Alisander, [Sir Nath, reiiies] 
There, an’t shall please you, a foolish mild 
man ; an honest man, look you, and soon 
dash’d. He is a marvellous good neighbour, 
faith, and a very good bowler ; but for 
Alisander — alas 1 you see how ’tis — a little 
o’erpaited. But there are Worthies a- 
coming will speak their mind in some 
other soit, 

Prin. Stand aside, good Pompey, 580 

Enter Holofernes, for Judas ; and Moth, 
for Hercules. 

Bol, Great Hercules is presented by this 
imp. 

Whose club IdlVd Cerberus, that three-headed 
canus ; 

And when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp, 
Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus 
Quoniam he seemeth in minority, 585 

Ergo 1 come with this apology. 

Keep some state in thy exit, and vanish 
[Moth retires 

Judas I am — 

Dum. A Judas I 

Hoi. Not Iscariot, sir. 59 

Judas I am, ycliped Maccabceus. 

Dum. Judas Maccabaeus dipt is plain 
Judas. 

Ber. A kissing traitor. How art tho 
prov’d Judas ? 

Hoi. Judas 1 am — 

Dum. The more shame for you, Judas I 
Hoi. What mean you, sir ? 59 

Boyet. To make Judas hang himself. 

HoZ. Begin, sir ; you are my elder. 

Ber. Well followed : Judas was hange 
on an elder. 

Hoi, I will not be put out of countenance 
Ber. Because thou hast no face. go' 
Hoi What is this ? 

BoyeL A cittern-head. 

Diim, The head of a bodkin. 

Ber. A death’s face in a ring. 60 

Long, The face of an old Roman coin 
scarce seen, 

Boyet. The pommel of Caesar’s falchion 
Dum. The carv’d-bone face on a flask. 
Ber. Saint George’s half-cheek in a 
brooch, 

Dum, Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 610 
Ber. Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth- 
drawer. And now, forward ; for we have 
put thee in countenance. 

m 


[Act 5 

Hoi. You have put me out of coimten- 

ince 

Ber, False ; we have given thee faces. 
Hoi. But you have outfac’d them all. 613 
Ber. An thou wert a lion we would do so. 
Boyet. Theiefore, as he is an ass, let iiim 
go. 

md so adieu, sweet Jude I Nay, why dost 
thou stay ? 

Dum. For the latter end of his name. 
Ber. For the ass to the Jude ; give it 
him — Jud-as, away. 620 

Hoi, This is not geneious, not gentle, not 
humble. 

Boyet. A light for Monsieur Judas I It 
grow’s dark, he may stumble. 

[Holofernes aetires. 
Prin, Alas, poor Maccabmus, how hath 
he been baited I 

Enfer Armado, for Hector. 

Ber, Hide thy head, Achilles ; here 
comes Hector in arms. , 625 

Dum. Though my mocks come home by 
me, I will now be merry. 

King, Hector was but a Troyan in respect 
of this. 

Boyet. But is this Hector ? 

Dum, 1 think Hector was not so clean- 
timbei’d. 630 

Long. His leg is too big for Hector’s. 
Dum. More calf, certain. 

Boyet. No ; he is best indued in the small. 
Ber. This cannot be Hector. 

Dum. He’s a god or a painter, for he 
makes faces. 033 

Arm. The armipoient Mars, of lances the 
almighty. 

Gave Hector a gift — 

Dum. A gilt nutmeg, 

Ber. A lemon. 

Long. Stuck with cloves. 640 

Dum. No, cloven. 

Arm. Peace I 

The armipoient Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, the heir of llion ; 

A man so breathed that certain he wotdd 
fight ye, ^ 615 

From morn till night out of his pavilion. 
I am that flower — 

Dum. That mint. 

Long. That columbine. 

Arm. Sweet Lord Longaviile, rein thy 
tongue. 

Long. I must rather give it the rein, for 
It runs against Hector. 650 

Dum. Ay, and Hector’s a greyhound. 
Arm. The sweet war-man is dead and 
rotten ; sweet chucks, beat not the bones 
of the buried ; when he breathed, he was a 
man. But 1 will forward with my device. 
[To the Princess] Sweet royalty, bestow on 
me the sense of hearing. 6^,5 

[Berowne steps forth, and speaks to Costard. 
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Prw. Speak, brave Hector ; we are much 
delighted. 

Arm. I do adore thy sweet Grace’s 
slipper. 

Boyet. lAside to DumamJ Loves her by 
the foot. 

Dum. lAside to Boyei] He may not by 
the vard. 

Aim. This Hector far surmounted Han- 

t 660 

Cost. The party is gone, fellow Hector, 
she is gone ; she is two months on her 
way. 

Arm. What meanest thou ? 

Cost Faith, unless you play the honest 
Troyan, the poor wench is cast away. She's 
quick ; the child brags in her belly already ; 
*tis yours. 666 

Arm. Dost thou ir.tamonize me among 

potentates ? Thou shalt die. 

Cost. Then shall Hector be whipt for 
Jaquenetta that is qmck by him, and 
bang’d for Fompey that is dead by him. 670 
Dum. Most rare Pompey I 
Boyet. Renowned Pompey ! 

Ber. Greater than Great I Great, great, 
great Pompey I Pompey the Huge ! 

Dum. Hector trembles. 675 

Ber. Pompey is moved. More Ates, more 

Ates I Stir them on ! stir them on ! 

Dum. Hector will challenge him. 

Ber. Ay, if ’a have no more man's blood 
in his belly than will sup a flea, eso 

Arm. By the North Pole, I do challenge 
thee. 

Cost. I will not fight with a pole, hke a 
Northren man ; I’ll slash ; I’ll do it by the 
sword. I bepray you, let me borrow my 
arms again. 

Dum. Room for the incensed Worthies I 
Cost. I'll do it in my shirt. 686 

Dum. Most resolute Pompey i 
Moth. Master, let me take you a button- 
hole lower. Do you not see Pompey is un- 
casing for the combat ? What mean you ? 
You will lose your reputation. ' 690 

Arm. Gentlemen and soldiers, pardon 
me ; I will not combat in my shirt. 

Dum. You may not deny it : Pompey 
hath made the challenge. 

Arm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 
Ber. What reason have you for 't ? 696 

Arm. The naked truth of it is : I have no 
shirt ; 1 go woolward for penance. 

Boyet. True, and it was enjoined him in 
Rome for want of linen ; since when, I’ll 
be sworn, he wore none but a dish-clout of 
Jaquenetta’s, and that *a wears next his 
heart for a favour. * 5^02 

Enter as messenger. Monsieur Marcade. 

Mar. God save you, madam I 
Prin. W^elcome, Marcade ; 

But that thou interruptest our merriment. 
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Mar. I am sorry, madam ; for the news I 
bring -cs 

Is heavy in my tongue. The King your 
father — 

Prm. Dead, for my life ! 

Mar. Even so 1 mv tale is told. 

Ber. Worthies, away ; the scene begins 
to cloud. 710 

Arm. For mine own part, I breathe free 
breath, I have seen the day of wrong 
through the little hole of discretion, and I 
will right myself like a soldier, 

[Eacetint Worthies. 
King, flow fares your Majesty ? 

Prin. Boyet, prepare; I will away to* 
night. 71 

King. Madam, not so ; I do beseech yo. 
stay. 

Prin. Prepare, I say. I thank you, 
gracious lords, 

For all your fair endeavours, and entreat, 
Out of a new-sad soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your rich wisdom to excuse or hide 730 
The liberal opposition of our spirits. 

If over-boldly we have borne ourselves 
In the converse of breath — your gentleness 
Was guilty of it. Farewell, worthy lord. 

A heavy heart bears not a n mble tongue. 
Excuse me so, coming too short of thanks 
For my great suit so easily obtain’a. 

King. The extreme parts of time ex- 
tremely forms 

All causes to the purpose of his speed ; 
And often at his very loose decides 750 
That which long nrocess could not arbi- 
trate. 

And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forbid the smiling courtesy of love 
The holy suit which fain it would convince, 
Yet, since love’s argiunent was first on foot, 
Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it 736 
From w'hat it purpos’d ; since to wail 
friends lost 

Is not by much so wholesome-profitable 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found, 
Prin. I understand you not ; my griefs 
are double. 740 

Ber. Honest plain words best pierce the 
ear of grief ; 

And by these badges understand the King. 
For your fair sakes have we neglected time, 
Play’d foul play with our oaths ; your 
beauty, ladies. 

Hath much deformed us, fashioning our 
humours 745 

Even to the opposed end of our intents ; 
And what in us hath seem’d ridiculous. 

As love is full of unbefitting strains. 

All wanton as a child, skipping and vain ; 
Form’d by the eye and therefore, like the 
eye, 750 

Full of strange shapes, of habits, and of 
forms. 

Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll 
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' To every varied object in his glance ; 
Which parti-coated presence of loose love 
Put on by us, if in your heavenly eyes 755 
Have misbecom'd our oaths and gravities. 
Those heavenly eyes that look into these 
faults 

Suggested us to make. Therefore, ladies, 
Oui love being yours, the error that love 
makes 

Is likewise yours. We to ourselves prove 
false, 760 

By being once false for ever to be true 
To those that make us both — fair ladies, 
you ; 

And even that falsehood, in itself a sin. 
Thus purifies itself and turns to grace. 
Prin, We have receiv'd your letters, full 
of love ; 765 

Your favours, the ambassadors of love ; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy. 
As bombast and as lining to the time ; 

But more devout than this in our respects 
Have we not been ; and therefore met your 
loves 771 

In their own fashion, like a merriment. 
Dum. Out letters, madam, show'd much 
more than Jest. 

Long* So did our looks. 

Ros. We did not quote them so. 

King* Now, at the latest minute of the 
hour, 775 

Grant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too short 

To make a world-without-end bargain m. 
No, no, my lord, your Grace is perjur'd 
much, 773 1 

Full of dear guiltiness ; and therefore this, j 
If for my love, as there is no such cause. 
You will do aught — this shall you do for 
me : 

Your oath I will not trust; but go wjth 
speed 782 

To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remote from all the pleasures of the world ; 
There stay until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about the annual reckoning. 
If this austere insociable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of 
blood, 

If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin 
weeds, 789 

Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love, 
But that it bear this trial, and last love. 
Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come, challenge me, challenge me by these 
deserts ; 793 

And, by this virgin palm now kissing thine, 

I will be thine ; and, till that instant, shut 
My woeful self up in a mournful house. 
Raining the tears of lamentation 
For the remembrance of my father's death. 
If this thou do deny, let our hands part. 
Neither intitled in the other’s heart. soo 
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King. If this, or more than this, I would 
deny, 

To flatter up these powers of mine with 
rest. 

The sudden hand of death close up mine 
eye 1 

Hence hermit then, my heart is in thy breast. 

Ber. And what to rm, my love ? and ivhat 
to me 1 S05 

Ros. You must be pwged too, yow sins are 
rack’d , 

You are attaint with faults and perjury ; 
Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 

A twelvemonth shall you spend, and never 
rest, 

But seek the weary beds of people sick. &10 

Duyn. But what to me, my love ? but 
what to me ? 

A wife ? 

Kath. A beard, fair health, and honesty ; 
With threefold love I wish you all these 
three. 

Dum. O, shall I say I thank you, gentle 
, wife ? 

Kath. Not so, my lord ; a twelvemonth 
and a day 8x5 

I'll mark no words that smooth-fac'd 
wooers say. 

Come when the King doth to my lady come ; 
Then, if I have much love, I’ll give you 
some. 

Dum. I’ll serve thee true and faithfully 
till then. 

Kath. Yet swear not, lest ye be forsworn 
again. 820 

Long. What says Maria ? 

Mar. At the twelvemonth’s end 

I'll change my black gown for a faithful 
friend. 

Long. I'll stay with patience ; but the 
time is long. 

Mar. The liker you ; few taller are so 
young. 

Ber. Studies my lady ? Mistress, look on 
me ; 825 

Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 
What humble suit attends thy answer there. 
Impose some service on me for thy love. 

Ros- Oft have I heard of you, my Lord 
Berowne, 

Before 1 saw you; and the world’s large 
tongue 830 

Proclaims you for a man replete with 
mocks, 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all estates will execute 
That lie within the mercy of your wit 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful 
brain, 835 

And therewithal to win me, if you please, 
Without the which 1 am not to be won, 
You shall this twelvemonth term from day 
to day 

Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
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With groaning wretches ; and your task 
shall be, 840 

With all the fierce endeavour of your wit. 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Bet . To move wild laughter in the throat 
of death ? 

It cannot be ; it is impossible ; 

Miith cannot move a soul in agony. 845 
Ros. Why, that’s the way to choke a 
gibing spirit. 

Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
Which shallow laughing heareis give to 
fools. 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 849 

Of him that hears it, never m the tongue 
Of him that makes it ; then, if sickly ears, 
Deaf’d with the clamours of their own dear 
gioans, 852 

Will hear your idle scorns, continue then. 
And 1 Will have you and that fault withal. 
But if they will not, throw away that spuit. 
And I shall find you empty of that fault, 
Rioht joyful of your leformation. 857 

Bel. A twelvemonth ? Well, befall what 

will befall, 

I’ll jest a twelvemonth in an hospital. 
Prin. [To the King] Ay, sweet my lord, 
and so I take my leave. 860 

King. No, madam ; we will bring you on 
your way. 

Ber. Our wooing doth not end like an old 

play : 

Jack hath not Jill. These ladies’ courtesy 


Arm. Holla I approach. 

Enter All. 

This side is Hiems, Winter j this Ver, the 
Spung — ^the one maintained by the Owl, th’ 
other by the Cuckoo. Ver, begin, 8So 


Spring. 

When daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 

The cuckoo then on every tree S85 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he : 

* Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ’ — O word of fear. 
Unpleasing to a married ear I 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, S90 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks ; 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws. 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks ; 
The cuckoo then on every tree 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 895 

‘ Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ’ — O word of tear. 
Unpleasing to a married ear I 

Winter. 

When icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 900 
And Tom bears logs into the hall. 


**...-** „ i. ^ Ann lom Dears loss im.u unc 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. 


When blood is mpp’d, and ways be foul. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl i 
* Tu-who ; 1 

Tu-whit, Tu-who ’ — A meny note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 


king. Come, sir, it wants a twelvemonth 
an’ a day, 

And then 'twill end. 

Rer. That’s too long for a play. 

Re-enter Armado. 

Ann. Sweet Majesty, vouchsafe me — 

Prin. Was not that Hector ? 

Vum. The woithy kmght of Troy. 8^, 

Ann. 1 will kiss thy royal finger, and take Marian's nose looks red and raw, 
leave. I am a votary : I have vow'd to when roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Taquenetta to hold the plough for her sweet nightly sings the staring owl : 

love three year. But, most esteemed great- « Xu-who ; 

ness, will you hear the dialogue that the two Xu-whit, To-who ’—A merry note, 91s 
learned men have compiled in praise of the while greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Owl and the ^ Arm. The words of Meicury are harsh 

do so. 
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To every varied object in his glance ; 
Which parti-coated presence of loose love 
Put on by us, if in your heavenly eyes 755 
Have misbecom’d our oaths and gravities 
Those heavenly eyes that look into these 
faults 

Suggested us to make. Therefore, ladies. 
Our love being yours, the error that love 
makes 

Is likewise yours. We to ourselves prove 
false, 760 

By being once false for ever to be true 
To those that make us both — fair ladies, 
you ; 

And even that falsehood, in itself a sin. 
Thus purifies itself and turns to grace, 
Prin. We have receiv'd your letters, full 
of love ; 765 

Your favours, the ambassadors of love ; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy. 
As bombast and as lining to the time ; 

But more devout than this in our respects 
Have we not been ; and therefore met your 
loves 771 

In their own fashion, like a merriment. 
Dmwi. Our letters, madam, show'd much 
more than jest. 

Long» So did our looks. 

Ros. We did not quote them so. 

King. Now, at the latest minute of the 
hour, 775 

Grant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too short 

To make a world-without-end bargain in. 
No, no, my lord, your Grace is perjur'd 
much, yy'i 

Full of dear guiltiness ; and therefore this, 
If for my love, as there is no such cause. 
You will do aught — ^this shall you do for 
me : 

Your oath I will not trust; but go wjth 
speed 7S2 

To some forlorn and naked hermitage. 
Remote from all the pleasures of the world ; 
There stay until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about the annual reckoning. 
If this austere insociable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of 
blood, 

If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin 
weeds, 7S9 

Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love, •] 
But that it bear this trial, and last love. 
Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come, challenge me, challenge me by these 
deserts ; 793 

And, by this virgin palm now kissing thine, 
I will be thine ; and, till that instant, shut 
My woeful self up in a mournful house. 
Raining the tears of lamentation 
For the remembrance of my father's death. 
If this thou do deny, let our hands part. 
Neither intitled in the other's heart. Soo 
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King. If this, or more than this, I would 
deny. 

To flatter up these poweis of mine with 
rest. 

The sudden hand of death close up mine 

eye I 

Hence heimit then, my heart is in thy bieast. 

Ber. And what to we, yny love ? and what 
to me ? 805 

Ros. You must be puyged too, yow suis are 
rack’d ; 

You are attamt with faults and perjury ; 
They e fore, if you my favour mean to get, 

A twelvemoyith shall you speyid, ayid never 
rest. 

But seek the weary beds of people sick. Sro 

Duyn. But what to me, my love ? but 
what to me ? 

A wife ? 

Kath. A beard, fair health, and honesty ; 
With threefold love I wish you all these 
three. 

Dum. O, shall I say I thank you, gentle 
, wife ? 

Kath. Not so, my lord ; a twelvemonth 
and a day 815 

I'll mark no words that smooth-fac’d 
wooers say. 

Come when the King doth to my lady come; 
Then, if I have much love, I'll give you 
some. 

Dum. I’ll serve thee true and faithfully 
till then. 

Kath. Yet swear not, lest ye be forsworn 
again. 820 

Long. What says Maria ? 

Mar. At the twelvemonth's end 

I'll change my black gown for a faithful 
friend. 

Long. I’ll stay with patience ; but the 
time is long. 

Mar. The liker you ; few taller are so 
young. 

Ber. Studies my lady ? Mistress, look on 
me ; 825 

Behold the window of my heart, mine eye. 
What humble suit attends thy answer there. 
Impose some service on me for thy love. 

Ros. Oft have I heard of you, my Lord 
Berowne, 

Before I saw you; and the world's large 
tongue 8^0 

Proclaims you for a man replete with 
mocks, 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all estates will execute 
That lie within the mercy of your wit. 

To weed this wormwood from your fruitful 
brain, 835 

And therewithal to win me, if you please. 
Without the which 1 am not to be won, 
You shall this twelvemonth term from day 
to day 

Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
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With groaning wretches ; and your task 
shall be, 840 

With all the fierce endeavour of your wit. 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 
Bei. To move wild laughtei m the throat 
of death ? 

It cannot oe ; it is impossible ; 

Miith cannot move a soul in agony. 545 
Ros. Why, that’s the way to choke a 
gibmg spirit. 

Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
Which shallow iaugiiing heaieis give to 
fools. 

A Jest’s prosperity lies in the ear S49 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it ; then, if sickly ears, 
Deaf’d with the clamouis of their own dear 
gioans, 852 

Will hear your idle scorns, continue then. 
And I will have you and that fault withal. 
But if they will not, throw away that spirit. 
And I shall find you empty of that fault. 
Right joyful of your letormation. 857 

Bei- A twelvemonth ? Well, befall vthat 
will befall, 

I’ll jest a twelvemonth m an hospital, 

Prin. [To the King] Ay, sw^eet my lord, 
and so I take my leave. 86>o 

King. No, madam ; we will bring you on 
your w^ay. 

Ber. Our wooing doth not end like an old 
play : 

Jack hath not Jill- These ladies’ courtesy 
Might well have made our spoit a comedy. 
King. Come, sir, it wants a tw^elvemonth 
an' a day, 865 

And then 'twill end. 

Ber. That's too long for a play. 

Re-enter Armado. 

Arm. Sweet Majesty, vouchsafe me — 
Prin. Was not that Hector ? 

Vuw. The w^oithy knight of Troy. 869 
Ann, I will kiss thy royal finger, and take 
leave. I am a votaiy i I have vow’d to 
Jaquenetta to hold the plough for her sweet 
love three year. But, most esteemed great- 
ness, will you hear the dialogue that the two 
learned men have compiled m praise of the 
Owl and the Cuckoo ? It should have 
followed in the end of our show, 87*; 

King- CaU them forth quickly; we will 
do so. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
Arm. Holla I approach. 

Enter Ail. 

This side is Hiems, Winter; this Ver, the 
Spting — the one maintained b\ the Owl, th' 
other by the Cuckoo. Ver, begin, sso 

Spring. 

W^hen daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then on every tree 885 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 

' Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo * — O word of fear, 
TJnpIeasing to a married car ! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, S90 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks ; 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks ; 
The cuckoo then on every tree 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 895 

‘ Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ’ — O word of tear, 
Unpleasmg to a married ear I 

Winter. 

When icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, goo 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. 

When blood is nipp’d, and ways be foul. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl : 

‘ Tu-who ; 905 

Tu-whit, Tu-w^ho ’ — ^A merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 910 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw. 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl : 

* Tu-who ; 

Tu-whit, To-who ' — A merry note, 915 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Arm. The words of Meicury are harsh 
after the songs of Apollo. You that way ; 
we this way. [Fxeurtf, , 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Theseus, Duke of Athens. 

Egeus, father to Hermia. 

DeLetmus, } 

Philostrate, Master of the Revels to 
Theseus. 

Quince, a carpenter. 

Snug, a loiner. 

Bottom, a weaver. 

Flute, a hellows-mender. 

Snout, a tinker. 

Starveling, a tailor. 

Hifpolyta, Queen of the Amazons, be- 
trothed io Theseus. 

Hermia, daughter to Egeus, in love with 
Lysander. 

Helena, in love with Demetrius. 


Oberon, King of the Fairies. 
Titania, Queen of the Fan les. 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow. 
Peaseblossom, 'I 
Cobweb, 

Moth, 

Mustardseed, 


^ fan ies. 


Prologue, r Quince. 

Pyramus, Bottom. 

Thisby, presented J Flute 

Wall, [ by j Snout. 

Moonshine, Starveling 

Lion, J Snug. 


Other Fairies atteyiding their King and Queen. 
Attendants on Theseus and Hippolyta. 


The Scene : Athens ayid a wood near it. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Athens. The palace of Theseus. 
Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, 
and Attendants. 

The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial 
hour 

Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon ; but, O, methinks, how 
slow 

This old moon wanes ! She lingers my 
desires. 

Like to a step-dame or a dowager, 5 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 
Hip. Four days will quickly steep them- 
selves in night ; 

Four nights will quickly dream away the 
time ; 

And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 

The. Go, Philostrate, n 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spint of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals ; 

The pale companion is not for our pomp, i*; 

[Exit Philostrate. 

Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword, 
And won thy love doing thee injuries ; 

But I will wed thee in another key. 

With pomp, with triumph, apd with 
revelling. 

Enter Egeus, and his daughter Hermia, 
Lysander, and Demetrius. 

Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renowned 
Duke I 20 


The. Thanks, good Egeus ; what’s the 
news with thee ? 

Ege. F’lill of vexation come I, with com- 
plaint 

Against my child, my daughter Hermia. 
Stand forth, Demetrius. My noble lord, 
This man hath my consent to marry her. 25 
Stand forth, Lysander. And, my gracious 
Duke, 

This man hath bewitch'd the bosom of my 
child. 

Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her 
rhymes. 

And interchang’d love-tokens with my 
child ; 

Thou hast by moonlight at her window 
sung, 30 

With feigning voice, verses of feigning love, 
And stol’n the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets ot thy hair, rings, gawds, 
conceits, 

Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats — 
messengers 

Of strong prevailment in unhardened 
youth ; 35 

With cunning hast thou filch’d my 
daughter’s heart ; 

Turn’d her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness. And, my gracious 
Duke, 

Be it so she will not here before your Grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius,*' 40 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens : 

As she is mine I may dispose of her ; 

Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately provided to that case. 45 



Scene 1] A 

The. What say you, Hermia ? Be 
advis’d, fair maid. 

To you your father should be as a god ; 
Oae that compos’d your beauties ; yea 
and one 

To whom you are but as a form in wax. 

By him imprinted, and within his power 50 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it» 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 

The. In himself he is ; 

But, in this kind, wanting your fathei’s 
voice, 

The other must be held the worthier. 55 

Her. I would my father look’d but with 
my eyes. 

The. Rather your eyes must with his 
judgment look. 

Her. I do entreat your Grace to pardon 
me. 

I know not by what power I am made bold. 
Nor how it may concern my modesty 60 
In such a piesence here to plead my 
thoughts ; 

But I beseech your Grace that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case. 
If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 64 

The. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 

Therefoie, fair Hermia, question youi 
desires. 

Know of your youth, examine well your 
blood. 

Whether, if you yield not to your father’s 
choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun, 70 
For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d. 

To live a barren sister all your life. 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless 
moon. 

Thrice-blessed they that master so their 
blood 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 75 

But earthhcr happy is the rose distiU’d 
Than that which withering on the virgin 
thorn 

Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my 
lord. 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 80 
Unto his lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The. Take time to pause; and by the 
next new moon — 

The sealing-day betwixt my love and me 
For everlasting bond of fellowship — 85 

Upon that day either prepare to die 
For disobedience to your father’s will. 

Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would. 

Or on Diana’s altar to protest 

For aye austerity and single life. <)o 

Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia ; and, 
Lysander, yield 

Thy crazed title to my certain right. 
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Lys. You have her father’s love, 
Demctiius ; 

Let me have Hermia’s ; do you marry him. 
Bge. Scornful Lysander, true, he hath 
my love ; 95 

And what is mine my love shall render 

him ; 

And she is mine ; and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetiius, 

Lys. I am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he. 
As well possess’d j my love is more than 
his ; 100 

My fortunes every way as fairly rank’d. 

If not with vantage, as Demetrius’ ; 

And, which is more than all these boasts 
can be, 

I am belov’d of beauteous Hermia. 104 

Why should not I then prosecute my right ? 
Demetrius, I’ll avouch it to his head. 

Made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, 
dotes. 

Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry. 

Upon this spotted and inconstant man. ii© 
The. I must confess that I have heard so 
much, 

And with Demetrius thought to have spoke 
thereof ; 

But, being over-full of self-affairs, 113 
My mind did lose it. But, Demetrius, come ; 
And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me ; 

I have some private schooling for you both. 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will. 

Or else the law of Athens yields you up — 
Which by no means we may extenuate — 
To death, or to a vow of single life. 121 
Come, my Hippolyta ; what cheer, my 
love ? 

Demetrius, and Egeus, go along ; 

I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial, and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns your- 
selves. 126 

Ege. With duty and desire we follow you. 

{Exeunt all but Lysander and Hermia. 
Lys. How now, my love ! Why is your 
cheek so pale ? 

How chance the roses there do fade so fast 7 
Her. Belike for want of rain, which I 
could well 130 

Beteem them from the tempest of my eyes. 
Lys. Ay me I for aught that I could ever 
read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run 
smooth ; 

But either it was diflferent in blood — 17^ 
Her. O cross I too high to be enthrall’d 
to low, 13 J 

Lys. Or else misgraffed in respect of 
years — 

Her. O spite 1 too old to be engag’d to 
young. 
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Lys. Or else it stood upon the choice ot 
friends — 

Hen O hell ! to choose love by another’s 
eyes. mo 

Lys, Or, if there were a sympathy in 
choice, 

War, death, or sickness, did lay siege to it. 
Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream. 
Brief as the lightning in the coihed night 145 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and 
eaith, 

And ere a man hath power to say * Behold ! * 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up ; 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her, If then true lovers have been ever 
cross’d, 250 

It stands as an edict in destiny. 

Then let us teach our trial patience. 
Because it is a customary cross. 

As due to love as thoughts and dreams and 
sighs, 154 

Wishes and tears, poor Fancy’s followers. 

Lys, A good persuasion ; therefore, heai 
me, Hermia ; 

I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child — 
From Athens is her house remote seven 
leagues — 

And she respects me as her only son. 160 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 
And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lovest me then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow 
night ; 

And in the wood, a league without the 
town, 165 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena 
To do observance to a morn of May, 

There will I stay for thee. 

Her. My good Lysander ! 

I sw^ear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow. 
By his best arrow, with the golden head, 170 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which kmtteth souls and prospers 
loves. 

And by that fire w'hich buin’d the Carthage 
Queen, 173 

When the false Troyan under sail was seen. 
By all the vows that ever men have broke. 
In number more than ever women spoke, 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-monow truly will 1 meet with thee. 

Lys. Keep promise, love. Look, here 
comes Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her. God speed fair Helena ! Whither 
away ? 180 

HeL Call you me fair ? That fair again 
unsay. 

Demetrius loves your fair. O happy fair I 
Your eyes are lode-stars and your 
tongue’s sweet air 


[Act 1 

More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear. 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds 
appear. 185 

Sickness is catching ; O, were favour so. 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go ! 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye 
your eye, 

My tongue should catch your tongue’s 
sweet melody. 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being 
bated, 190 

The rest I’d give to be to you translated, 

O, teach me how you look, and with what 
art 

You sway the motion of Demetrius’ heart ! 

Her. I frowm upon him, yet he loves me 
still- 

Hel. O that your fiowns would teach my 
smiles such skill ! 195 

Her. I give him curses, yet he gives me 
love. 

HeL O that my prayers could such 
affection move ! 

Her. The more I hate, the more he follows 
me. 

HeL The more I love, the more he hateth 
me. 

Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of 
mine. 200 

HeL None, but your beauty ; would that 
fault weie mine ! 

Her. Take comfort : he no more shall see 
my face ; 

Lysander and myself will fly this place. 
Before the time I did Lysander see, 

Seem’d Athens as a paradise to me. 205 

O, then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn’d a heaven unto a 
hell ! 

Lys. Helen, to you our minds we will 
unfold ; 

To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her Sliver visage m the wat’iy glass, 210 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 
A time that lovers’ flights doth still conceal. 
Through Athens’ gates have we devis'd to 
steal. 

Her. And in the wood where often you 
and I 214 

Upon faint primrose beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel 
sweet, 

There my Lysander and myself shall meet ; 
And thence from Athens turn away our 
eyes, 

To seek new friends and stranger com- 
panies. 

Farewell, sweet playfellow ; pray thou for 
us, 220 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius ! 
Keep word, Lysander ; we must starve our 
sight 

From lovers* food till morrow deep 
midnight. 
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Lys. I will, my Hermia. {Exit Bermia. 

Helena adieu ; 

As you on him, Demetrius dote on you ! 225 
[Exii Ly Sander, 
HeL How happy some o’er other some 
can be I 

Through Athens I am tnought as fair as she. 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so; 
He will not know what all but he do know. 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia ’s eyes, 230 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity. 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 
mind ; 

And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted 
blind. 235 

Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment 
taste ; 

Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste ; 
And therefore is Love said to be a child. 
Because m choice he is so oft beguil’d. 

As waggish boys in game themselves for- 
swear, 240 

So the boy Love is perjur’d everywhere ; 
For ere Demetrius look’d on Hermia’s eyne. 
He hail’d down oaths that he was only 
mine ; 

And when this hail some heat from Heimia 
felt, 

So he dissolv’d, and show’rs of oaths did 
melt. 245 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia’s flight ; 
Then to the wood will he to-morrow night 
Pursue her ; and for this intelligence 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expense. 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 250 
To have his sight thither and back again. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. Athens. Quince's house. 

Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, 
Snout and Starveling. 

Quin. Is all our company here ? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, 
man by man, according to the scrip. 

QMtn. Here is the scroll of every man’s 
name which is thought fit, through all 
Athens, to play in our inteilude before the 
Duke and the Duchess on his wedding-day 
at night. 6 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what 
the play treats on ; then read the names 
of the actors ; and so grow to a point. 9 
Quin. Marry, our play is ‘ The most 
Lamentable Comedy and most Cruel Death 
of Pyramus and Thisby 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure 
you, and a merry. Now, good Peter Quince, 
call forth your actors by the scroll. Masters, 
spread yourselves. 14 

Quin. Answer, as I call you. Nick 
Bottom, the weaver. 
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Bot. Ready. Name what part I am -for, 
and proceed. 

Qum, You, Nick Bottom, are set down 

for Pyramus. 

Bot. Wnat IS Pyramus ? A lover, or a 

tyrant ? 

Qum. A lover, that kills himself most 
gallant for love. 

Bot. That will ask some tears In the tree 
performing of it. If I do it, let the audience 
look to their eyes ; I will move storms ; I 
will condole m some measure. To the rest — 
yet my chief humour is for a tyrant. I 
could play E]!:cies rarely, or a part to tear 
a cat in, to make all split. 

‘ The raging rocks 25 

And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates ; 

And Phibbus' car 
Shall shine from far, 30 

And make and mar 
The foolish Fates .* 

This was lofty. Now name the rest of the 
players. This is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s 
vein : a lover is more condoling. 3<. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Flute, you must take Thisbv bn 
you* 

Flu. What is Thisby ? A wand’rmg 
knight ? 

Quin. It IS the lady that Pyramus must 
love, , ) 

Flu. Nay, faith, -let not me play a woman; 
I have a beard coming. 

Quin. That’s all one ; you shall play it 
in a mask, and you may speak as small as 
you will. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play 
Thisby too. I’ll speak in a monstrous little 
voice : ‘ Thisne, Thisne I ' [Then speaking 
small] ‘ Ah Pyramus, my lover dear I Thy 
Thisby dear, and lady dear I ’ 46 

Qum. No, no, you must play Pyramus ; 
and. Flute, you Thisby. 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Qwtn. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 50 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play 
Thisby’s mother. Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 54 

Quin. You, Pyramus’ father ; myself, 

Thisby’s father ; Snug, the joiner, you, the 
lion’s part. And, I hope, here is a play 
fitted. 5 7 

Snug. Have you the lion’s part written ? 
Pray you, if it be, give it me, for I am slow 
of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is 
nothing but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too. I will roar 
that I will do any man’s heart good to hear 
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me ; I will roar that I will make the Duio 
say ‘ Let him roar again, let him roai 
again 

Quin, An you should do it too terribly 
you would Wght the Duchess and th 
ladies, that they would shriek ; and tha 
were enough to hang us all. 

AIL That would hang us, every mother’- 
son. 

Bot, I grant you, friends, if you should 
fright the ladies out of their wits, the> 
would have no more discretion but to hang 
us ; but I will aggravate my voice so. tha 
I will roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove ; I will roar you an ’twere any 
nightingale. 7 

Quin, You can play no part but Pyiamus 
for Pyramus is a sweet-fac’d man ; 
proper man, as one shall see in a summer’s 
day ; a most lovely gentleman-like man 
therefore you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What 
beard were I best to play it in ? So 

Quit2, Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in either your 
straw-colour beard, your orange-lawny 
beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or your 
French-crown-colour beard, your perfect 
yellow. 

Quin, Some of your French crowns have 
no hair at all, and then you will play baie- 
fac’d. But, masters, here are your parts ; 
and I am to entreat you, request you, and 
desire you, to con them by to-monow 
night ; and meet me in the palace wood, 
a mile without the town, by moonlight ; 
there will we rehearse ; for if we meet in 
the city, we shall be dogg’d with company, 
and our devices known. In the meantime 
I will draw a bill of propeities, such as our 
play wants. I pray you, fail me not. 91 

Bot. We win meet ; and there we may 
lehearse most obscenely and courageously. 
Take pains ; be perfect : adieu. 

Quin. At the Duke’s oak we meet. 97 

Bot Enough ; hold, or cut bow-strings. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. A wood near Athens. 

Enter a Fairy at one door, and Puck at 
another. 

Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander 
you ? 

Fai. Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough fiood, thorough fire, 

I do wander every where, 

Swjlter than the moon’s sphere ; 

And 1 serve the Fairy Queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 


The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours. 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a peai I in e\ ery cowslip’s ear. 15 
Faiewell, thou lob of spuits ; Til be gone. 
Our Queen and all her eK es come here amn. 

Puck. The King doth keep Ins revels here 
to-night ; 

Take heed the Queen come not within Ins 

Sight ; 

For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 20 
Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, stolen fiom an Indian king. 
She never had so sweet a changeling ; 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of ins tiam, to trace the forests wild ; 
But she pcifoice withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him 
ail her joy. 27 

And now they never meet in grove or green. 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight 
sheen. 

But they do square, that all their elves for 
fear 30 

Creep into acorn cups and hide them there. 

Fai. Either 1 mistake your shape and 
making quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish 
sprite 

Call’d Robin Goodfellow. Are not you he 
That frights the maidens of the villageiy, 
Skm milk, and sometimes labour m the 
quern, 36 

And bootless make the breathless housewife 
churn, 

And sometime make the diink to bear no 
barm. 

Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their 
harm ? 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet 
Puck, 40 

You do their work, and they shall have 
good luck. 

Are not you he ? 

Puck. Thou speakest aright : 

I am that merry wandeiei of the night. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile 
When I a fat and bean-fed hoi sc beguile, 45 
Neighing in likeness ot a Ally foal ; 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl 
In very likeness of a roasted crab. 

And, when she drinks, against her lips 
I bob, 49 

And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale. 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh 
me ; 

Then slip I from her bum, down topples 
she. 

And ‘ tailor ’ cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips 
and laugh, 55 
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And waxen in their mirths ?iOQ nee::e, cundS 
sweai I 

A merrier hour was never 'wasted there, 'j 
But room, fairy, here comes Oberon, 

Fat, And here my mistress. Would that 
he were gone ! 

Enter Oberon at one door, with Ms Train, 
and Titania, at another, with hers* 

Obe. Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania, 
Tita> What, jealous Oberon ! Fairies, 
skip hence ; 6i 

I have forsworn his bed and company, 

Ohe. Tarry, rash wanton ; am not I thy 
lord ? 

Tito. Then I must be thy lady ; but I 
know 

When thou hast stolen away from fairy 
land, 65 

And in the shape of Corin sat all day. 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida, Why art thou here, 
Come from the farthest steep of India, 

But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin’d mistress and your warrior 
love, 71 

To Theseus must be wedded, and you 
come 

To give their bed joy and prosperity ? 

Ohe. How canst thou thus, for shame, 
Titania, 

Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 7s 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 
Didst not thou lead him through the 
glimmering mght 

From Perigouna, whom he ravished ? 

And make him with fair ^gles break his 
faith, 

Willi Ariadne and Antiopa ? 80 

Tito. These are the forgeries of jealousy ; 
And never, since the middle summer’s 
spring. 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead. 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook. 

Or in the beached margent of the sea, 8s 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd 
our sport. 

Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain. 

As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious logs ; which, falling in the land. 
Hath every pelting river made so proud 91 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in 
vain. 

The ploughman lost his sweat, and the 
green corn 9 

Hath rotted ere his youth attain'd a beard ; 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are fatted with the murr.on 
flock ; 

The nine men's morris is fill’d up with mud. 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable. 
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The mamaa mortals want their winter 

here ; 

No night is nov' "ivitli hymn or caroi blest ; 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, w’ashes aH the air. 

That rheumatic diseases do abound. 105 
And thorough this distemperature -we see 
The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
Fail in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hiems' tiiin and icy crown 109 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the 
summer. 

The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted li'i^eries ; and the mazed 
world. 

By their increase, now knows not which is 
which. 

And this same progeny of evils comes 115 
From our debate, from our dissension ; 

We are their parents and original. 

Obe. Do 'you amend it, then ; it lies in 
you. 

Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy 120 
To be my henchman. 

T lici. Set your heart at rest ; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a vot'ress of my order ; 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night, 

Full often hath she gossip’d by my side; 125 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands, 
Marking tb’ embarked traders on the flood ; 
When v;c have laugh’d to see the sails 
conceive, 

And grow big-bellied with the w anton wind ; 
Which she, 'with pretty and with swimming 
gait 130 

Following — her womb then rich with my 
young squire — 

Would imitate, and sail upon, the land. 

To fetch me trifles, and return again. 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did 
die ; 

And for her sake do I rear up her boy ; 136 
And for her sake I will not pait with Mm. 
Obe. How long within this wood intend 
you stay ? 

Tito. Perchance till after Theseus' wed- 
ding-day. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 140 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your 
haunts. 

Obe. Give me that boy and I wiH go wnth 
thee. 

TUa. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, 
away. 144 

We shall chide downright if I longer stay. 

lExit Titania wtih her Train. 
Obe* Well, go thy way ; thou shalt not 
from this grove 

Till I torment thee for this injury. 
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My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou re- Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no 
memb'rest more. 


Since once I sat upon a piomonto^, i4< 
And heard a mermaid on a doiphia^s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious 
breath 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song. 
And certain stars shot madly from their 
spheres 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

Puck. I remember. 

Obe. That very time I saw, but thou 
couldst not, 155 

Flying between the cold moon and the 
earth 

Cupid, all arm’d ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west. 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly irom his 
bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand 
heaits ; iSo 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wat’ry 
moon ; 

And the imperial vot’ress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell. 
It fell upon a little western -flower, 160 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s 
wound, 

And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flow’r, the herb I showed 
thee once. 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 170 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 
Fetch me this herb, and be thou here again 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck. I’ll put a girdle round about the 
earth 175 

In forty minutes- [Exit Puck. 

Obe. Having once this juice. 

I’ll watch Titania when she is asleep. 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes ; 

The next thing then she waking looks upon. 
Be it on Hon, bear, or wolf, or bull, iSo 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape. 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 
And ere I take this charm from off her 
sight. 

As 1 can take it with another herb, 

I’ll make her render up her page to me. 185 
But who c6mes here ? I am invisible ; 

And 1 will overhear their conference. 

Enter Demetrius, Helena following hint. 

Dem. I love thee not, therefore pursue 
me not. 

Where is Lysaixder and fair Hermia ? 

The one I’ll slay, the other s'layeth me. 190 
Thou told’st me they were stol'n unto this 
wood. 

And here am I, and wood within this wood. 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
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Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted 
adamant ; 195 

But yet you draw not iron, for my heait 
Is true as steel. Leave you your power to 
draw. 

And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dew. Do I entice you ? Do I speak you 
fair ? 

Or, rather, do I not m plainest truth 200 
Tell you I do not nor I cannot love you ? 

Hel. And even for that do I love you the 
more. 

X am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

The moie you beat me, I will fawn on you. 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike 
me, 205 

Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave. 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 

What worser place can I beg m your love. 
And yet a place of high respect with me. 
Than to be used as you use your dog ? 210 

Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of 
my spirit ; 

For I am sick when I do look on thee. 

Hel. And I am sick when I look not on 
you. 

Dem. You do impeach your modesty too 
much 

To leave the city and commit yourself 21s 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 
To trust the opportunity of night. 

And the ill counsel of a desert place, 

With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel. Your virtue is my privilege for 
that : 2*0 

It is not night when 1 do see your face. 
Therefore I think I am not in the night ; 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of com- 
pany. 

For you, in my respect, are all the world. 
Then how can it be said I am alone 2*5 
When all the world is here to look on me? 

Dew. I’ll run from thee and hide me In 
the brakes, 

And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Hel. The wildest hath not such a heart as 
you. 

Run when you will ; the story shafl be 
chang’d : 230 

ApoHo flies, and D<ipline holds the chase } 
The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild 
hind 

Makes speed to catch the tiger — bootless 
speed. 

When cowardice pursues and valour flies. 

Dem. I will not stay thy questions ; let 
me go ; 235 

Or, if thou iollow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, th© 
field. 

You do me mischief* Fie, Demetrius I 
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Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex. 240 
We cannot fight for love as men may do ; 
We should be woo’d, and were not made 
to woo. {Exit Denietyiiis. 

I’ll follow thee, and make a heaven of hell. 
To die upon the hand I love so w’ell. 

[Exit Helena. 

Obe. Fare thee well, nymph ; ere he do 
leave this gro\e, 215 

Thou shait fly him, and he shall seek thy 
love. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Hast thou the flower there ? Welcome, 
wanderer. 

Pitch. Ay, theie it is. 

Obe. I pray thee give it me. 

1 know a bank where the wnid thyme blows, 
Wheie oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite ovei -canopied wath luscious wood- 
bine, 2=51 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine ; 
Theic sleeps Tilania sometime of the night, 
Lull'd m these flowers with dances and 
delight ; 

And there the snake throws hei enamell’d 
skin, 255 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in ; 

And with the juice of this I’ll streak her 
eyes. 

And make her full of hateful fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this 
grove : 

A sweet Athenian lady is m love 260 

With a disdainful youth ; anoint his eyes ; 
But do it when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady. Thou shait know the man 
By the Athenian gatments he hath on. 
Effect It with some care, that he may prove 
Jvlorc fond on hei than she upon her love. 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock 
crow 267 

Puck. Fear not, my loid ; your servant 
shall do so. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Another part of the wood. 

Enter Titania, with her Train. 

Tita. Come now, a roundel and a fairy 
song ; 

Then, for the third part of a minute, hence : 
Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 
Some war with rere-mice for their leathern 
wings, 

To make my small elves coats ; and some 
keep back 

The clamorous owl that nightly hoots and 
wonders 

At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 
Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

The Fairies sing. 

1 Fairy. You spotted snakes with double 
tongue. 


Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 10 
Newts and blind- w^orms, do no 

wrong. 

Come not near our fairy Queen. 

Chorus. Philomel with melody 

Smg m our sweet iullabv. 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby j lulia, lulla, 
luilaby. 15 

Never harm 
Nor spell nor charm 
Come oui lovely lady nigh. 

So good night, with Iullabv. if 

2 Fairy. Weaving spiders, come not here ; 

Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, 
hence. 

Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Woim nor snail do no offence. 

Chorus. Philomel with melody, etc. 

[Titan la sleeps, 

1 Fairy. Hence away ; now ail is well. 25 
One aloof stand sentinel. 

[Exeunt Fairies, 

Enter Oberon and squeezes the flower on 
Tiiania’s eyelids. 

Obe. What thou seest when thou dost 
wake, 

Do it for thy true-love take ; 

Love and languish for his sake. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 30 

Pard, oi boar with bristled hair. 

In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak’st, it is thy dear. 

Wake when some vile thing is near. [Exif. 

Enter Lysander and Hermia. 

Lys, Fair love, you faint with wand'ring 
in the wood ; 35 

And, to speak troth, I have forgot our 
way ; 

We’ll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good. 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Her. Be it so, Lysander : find you out a 
bed, 

For I upon this bank will rest my head. 4° 
Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us 
both ; 

One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one 
troth. 

Her. Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, 
my dear, 

Lie further off yet ; do not He so near. 
Lys. O, take the sense, sweet, of my 
innocence 1 45 

Love takes the meaning in love’s confer- 
ence. 

I mean that my heart unto yours is knit. 
So that but one heart we can make of it ; 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath. 

So then two bosoms and a single troth, so 
Then by your side no bed-room me deny, 
For lying so, Hermia, I do not He. 
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Her, Lysander riddles very prettily. 

Now much beshrew my manners and my 
pride, 

If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied I 55 
But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
Lie further off. in human modesty ; 

Such separation as may uell be said 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. 
So far be distant ; and good night, sweet 
friend. 60 

Thy love ne'er alter till thy sweet life end ! 
Lys, Amen, amen, to that feiir prayer 
say I ; 

And then end life when I end loyalty I 
Here is my bed ; sleep give thee all his rest ! 
Her. With half that wish the wisher's 
eyes be press’d I [They sleep. 

Enter Puck. 

Puck. Through the forest have I gone. 
But Athenian found 1 none 67 
On ^hose eyes I might approve 
This flower’s force in stirring love. 
Night and silence — Who is heie ? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear ; 
This is he, my master said, 
Despised the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping 
sound, 

On the dank and dirty ground. 75 
Pretty soul I she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, this kill- 
courtesy. 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth 
owe : 70 

When thou wak’st let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eyelid. 

So awake when I am gone ; 

For I must now to Oberon. [Exif. 

Enter Demetrius and Helena, running. 

HeL Stay, though thou kill me, sweet 
Demetrius. 

Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not 
haunt me thus. 85 

HeL O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? Do 
"not so. 

Dem. Stay 01^ thy peril ; I alone will go. 

[Exit Demetrius. 
HeL O, I am out of breath m this fond 
chase I 

The moie my prayer, the lesser is my 
grace. 

Happy is Hermia, wheresoe'er she lies, 90 
For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 
How came her eyes so bright ? Not with 
salt teais ; 

Tf so, my eyes are oft’ner wash’d than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear, 

For beasts that meet me run away for fear ; 
Therefore no marvel though Demetrius 93 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus, 
Wliat wicked and dissembling glass of mine 


Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery 
eyne ? 

But who IS here ? Lysander ! on the 
ground 1 lOQ 

Dead, 01 asleep ? I see no blood, no 
wound. 

Lysander, if you live, good sir, awal.e, 
Lys. [Waking] And run through fire 1 will 
for thy sw'eet sake. 

Transparent Helena I Nature shows art, 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy 
heart. 105 

Where is Demetrius ? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword I 
HeL Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so. 
What though he love youi Hermia ? Lord, 
what ^ ho ugh 

Yet Heimia still loves you ; then be 
content, no 

Lys. Content with Hermia ! No ; I do 
repent 

The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia but Helena I love : 

Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reason sway’d, 115 
And reason says you are the woithier maid. 
Things glowing are not ripe until their 
season ; 

So I, being young, till now ripe not to 
reason ; 

And touching now the point of human 
skill. 

Reason becomes the marshal to my will* 120 
And leads me to yoar eyes, where I o’erlook 
Love’s stones, written in Love’s richest 
book. 

HeL Wherefore was I to this keen 
mockery born ? 

When at your hands did I deserve this 
scorn ? 

Is’t not enough, is’t not enough, young 
man, 125 

That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius’ eye, 
But you must flout m/ insufficiency 
Good troth, you do me wrong, good sooth, 
you do. 

In such disdainful manner me to woo. 130 
But fare you well ; perforce I must confess 
I thought you lord oi more true gentleness. 
O, that a lady of one man refus’d 
Should of another therefore be abus’d I 

iBxit. 

Lys. She sees not Hermia. Hermia, sleep 
thou there ; 135 

And never ma> st thou come Lysander near I 
For, as a suifeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach 1 rings, 
Or as the heresies that men do leave 
Are hated most of those they did deceive. 
So thou, my surfeit and my heresy, . 141 

Of all be hated, but the most of me 1 
And, all my powers, address your love and 
might 
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To honour Heleo* and to be her knight ! 

[Exit, 

Her, [Stan ting] Help me, Lysander» help 
me ; do tliy best 145 

To pluck this crawling serpent from my 
breast. 

Ay me, for pity ! What a dream was here I 
Lysander, look how I do quake with fear, 
Methought a serpent eat my heart away. 
And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. 150 
Lysander I What, remov’d ? Lysander ! 
lord I 

What, out of hearing gone ? No sound, no 
ivord ? 

Alack, where aie you ? Speak, an if you 
hear ; 

Speak, of all loves ! I swoon almost with 
fear. 154 

No ? Then I well perceive you are not nigh. 
Either death or you I’ll find immediately. 

[Exit, 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. The tvood, Titania lying asleep. 

Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, 
Snout, and Starveling. 

Bot, Are we all met ? 

Quin. Pat, pat ; and here’s a marvellous 
convenient place for our rehearsal. This 
green plot shall be our stage, this haivthorn 
brake our tiring-house ; and we will do it 
in action, as we wull do it before the Duke. 
Bot, Peter Quince I 6 

Quin, What sayest thou, bully Bottom ? 
BoL There are things in this comedy of 
Pyramus and Thisby that will never please. 
First, Pyramus must draw a sword to kill 
himself; which the ladies cannot abide. 
How answer you that ? n 

Snout. By’r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. 1 believe we must leave the killing 
out, when all is done. 14 

Bot. Not a w^hit ; I have a device to make 
all well. Write me a prologue ; and let the 
prologue seem to say we will do no harm 
with our swords, and that Pyramus is not 
kill’d indeed ; and for the more better 
assurance, tell them that I Pyramus am not 
Pyramus but Bottom the weaver. This will 
put them out of fear. 20 

Quin, Wei , we will have such a prologue; 
and It shall be written in eight and six. 

. Bot. No, make it two more ; let it be 
written in eight and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the 
lion ? ^5 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with 
yourself to bring in — God shield us ! — a 
lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing ; 
for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl 
than your lion living; and we ought to 
look to’t. 30 
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Snout. Therefore another prologue mast 

tell he is not a Lon. 

BoL Nay, you must name his name, and 
half his face must be seen through the lion’s 
neck ; and he himself must speak through, 
saying thus, or tojthe same detect : ‘Ladies/ 
or * Fair ladies, I would wish you ’ or ‘ I 
would request you ’ or ‘ 1 would entreat 
you not to fear, not to tremble. My Me for 
yours I If you thinlc I come hither as a 
lion, it were pity of my Me, No, I am no 
such thing ; i am a man as other men are 
And there, indeed, let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner. 

Quin, Well, it shall be so. But there is 
two hard tilings — that is, to bring the 
moonlight into a chamber ; for, you know, 
Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Snout. Doth the moon shine that mght 
we play our play ? 45 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar ! Look in 
the almanack ; find out moonshine, find 
out moonshine. 

Quin. Yes. it doth shine that night. 

BoL Why, then may you leave a caso 
ment of the great chamber window, where 
we play, open ; and the moon may shine 
in at the casement. 51 

Qwin. Ay ; or else one must come in with 
a bush of thorns and a lantern, and say he 
comes to disfigure or to present the person 
of Moonshine. Then there is another thing ; 
we must have a wall in the great chamber ; 
for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, 
did talk through the chink of a wall. 57 

S 7 iout. You can never bring m a wall. 
What say you. Bottom ? 

BoL Some man or other must present 
Wall ; and let him have some plaster, or 
some loam, or some rough-cast about him, 
to signify wall ; and let him hold his fingers 
thus, and thiough that cranny shall 
Pyramus and Thisby whisper. 63 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. 
Come, sit down every mother’s son, and 
rehearse your parts. Pyramus, you begin ; 
when you have spoken your speech, enter 
into that brake ; and so every one accord- 
ing to his cue. 67 

Enter Puck behind. 

Puck. What hempen homespuns have we 
swagg'ring here. 

So near the cradle of the Fairy Queen ? 
What, a play toward 1 I’ll be an auditor ; 
An actor too perhaps, if I see cause. yx 

Quin. Speak, Pyramus. Thisby, stand 
forth. 

BoL Thisby, the flowers of odious savours 
sweet — 

Quin, * Odious ’ — odorous ! 

Bof, odours savours siveet ; 75 

So hath thy breaih, ray dearest Thisby dear. 
But harUt a voice I Stay thou but here awhile, 
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And by and by I will to thee appear, {Exit 
Puck. A stranger Pyramus than e’er 
played here I [Exit 

Flu. Must I speak now ? 

Qian. Ay, marry, must you ; for you 
must understand he goes but to see a noise 
that he heard, and is to come again. 

Flu. Most radiant Pyramus^ most iiZy- 
white of hue, 

Of colour like the red rose on triumphant 
brier. 

Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely 
Jew, 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never 
tire, 

Vll meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny* s tomb. 

Quin. ‘ Ninus’ tomb *, man I Why, you 
must not speak that yet ; that you answer 
to Pyramus. You speak all your part at 
once, cues and. all. Pyramus enter : your 
cue is past ; it is ‘ never tire 91 

Flu. O — As true as truest horse, that yet 
would never tire. 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom with an ass*s 
head. 

Bot. If 1 were fair, Thisby, I were only 
thine. 

Quin. O monstrous ! O strange \ We are 
haunted. Pray masters ! fly, masters I 
Help I 95 

[Exeunt all but Bottom and Puck. 
Puck. I’ll follow you ; I’ll lead you about 
a round. 

Through bog, through bush, through 
brake, through brier ; 

Sometime a horse I’ll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, 
and burn, 

Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every 
turn. [Exit. 

Bot. Why do they run away ? This is a 
knavery of them to make me afeard. 

Re-enter Snout. 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art chang’d! 
What do I see on thee ? 105 

Bot What do you see ? You see an ass- 
head of your own, do you ? [Exit Snout. 
Re-enter Quince. 

Quin. Bless thee. Bottom, bless thee! 
Thbu art translated. [Exit. 109 

Bot. I see their knavery : this is to make 
an ass of me ; to fright me, if they could. 
But I will not stir from this place, do what 
they can j I will walk up and down here, 
and I will sing, that they shall hear I am 
not afraid. [Sings. 

The ousel cock, so black of hue. 

With orange-ia-wny bill, iJ5 

The throstle with his note so true. 

The wren with little quill. 1 


[Act 3 

Tita. What angel wakes me from my 
flow’ry bed ? 

Bot. [Sings] 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lark. 
The plain-song cuckoo grey, 120 
Whose note full many a man doth 
mark. 

And dares not answer nay— 
for, indeed, who would set his wit to so 
foolish a bird ? Who would give a bird the 
lie, though he cry ‘ cuckoo ’ never so ? 124 
Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing 
again. 

Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note ; 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth 
move me, 

On-the first view, to say, to swear, .1 love 
thee. 129 

Bot. Methinks, mistress, you should have 
little reason for that. And yet, to say the 
tiuth, reason and love keep little company 
together now-a-days. The ‘more the pity 
that some honest neighbours will not make 
them friends. Nay, I can gleek upon 
occasion. 134 

Tita. Thou art as wise as thou art 
beautiful. 

Bot. Not so, neither ; but if I had wit 
enough to get out of this wood, I have 
enough to serve mine own turn. 

Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go; 
Thou Shalt remain here whether thou wilt 
or no. 

I am a spirit of no common rate ; 140 

The summer still doth tend upon my state ; 

And I do love thee ; therefore, go with 
me. * 

I’ll give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the 
deep. 

And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost 
sleep ; 145 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. 
Peaseblossom ! Cobweb I Moth ! and Mus- 
tardseed ! 

Enter Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and 
Mustardseed. 

Peas, Ready, 

Cob. And I. 

Moth. And I. 

Mus. And I. 

AM. Where shall we go ? 

Tita. Be kind and courteous to this 
gentleman ; 150 

Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mul- 
berries ; 

The honey bags steal from the humble-bees. 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen 
thighs, X55 
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Scene 1] j 

Aod light them at the hery glow-worm’s 
eyes. 

To have my love to bed and to arise ; 

And pluck the wings from painted butter- 
flies, 

To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping 
eyes. 

Nod to him, eives, and do him courtesies. 
Peas. Had, moital I i 6 i 

Cob, Hail ! 

Moih. Hail ! 

Mus. Hail ! 

Boh I cry your worships mercy, heartily ; 

1 beseech your worship’s name. 166 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Boh I shall desire you of more acquaint- 
ance, good Master Cobweb. If I cut my 
Anger, I shall make bold wnth you. Your 
name, honest gentleman ? 

Peas. Peaseblossom. 

Boh I pray you, commend me to Mistress 
Squash, your mother, and to ^Master Peas- 
cod, your father. Good Master Pease- 
blossom, I shall desire you of more 
acquaintance too. Your name, I beseech 
you, sir ? 175 

Mus. Mustardseed. 

Boh Good Master Mustardseed, I know 
ycur patience well. That same cowardly 
giant-like ox-beef hath devour’d many a 
gentleman of your house. I promise you 
your kindled hath made my eyes water ere 
now. 1 desire you of moie acquaintance, 
good Master Mustardseed. iSi 

T ita. Come, wait upon him ; lead him to 
my bower. 

The moon, me thinks, looks with a wat’ry 
eye ; 

And when she weeps, weeps every little 
flower. 

Lamenting some enforced cha&tity. 18*^ 
Tie up my love’s tongue, bring him 
silently. [JBxeuuh 

Scene H. Another part of the wood. 
Enter Oberon. 

Obe. I wonder if Titania be awak’d ; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which she must dote on in extremity. 

Enter Puck. 

Here comes my messenger. How now, mad 
spirit ! 

What night-ruie now about this haunted 
grove ? 5 

Puck. My mistress with a monster is in 
love- 

IS'car to her close and consecrated bower. 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

A ciew ol patches, rude mechanicals, 9 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 
Were met together to rehearse a play ' 
Intended for great Theseus’ nuptial day. i 


L MIDSU MMER NIGHT^S BREAM 

shallowest thickskm of that barren sort. 
Who Pyramus presented, in their sport 
Forsook ids scene and entered in a brake ; 
When I did him at this advantage take, zs 
An ass’s nole I fixed on his head. 

Anon his Tiusby must be answered. 

And forth my iiumic comes. When they 
him spy. 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye. 
Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 21 
Rising and cawang at the gun’s report, 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky. 
So at his sight away his fellows fly ; 

And at our stamp here, o’er and o'er one 
falls ; 25 

He muider cries, and help from Athens 
calls. 

Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears 
thus strong, 

Made senseless things begin to do them 
wrong. 

For briers and thorns at their apparel 
snatch ; 

Some sleeves, some hats, from yielders all 
tilings catch. 30 

1 led them on in this distracted fear, 

And left sweet Pyramus translated there ; 
When in that moment, so it came to pass, 
Titania wak’d, and straightway lov'd an 
ass. 

Obe. This falls out better than I could 
devise. 35 

But hast thou yel latch’d theAtheman’s eyes 
With the love-jiuice, as I did hid thee do ? 

Puck. I took him sleeping — that is 
finish’d too — 

And the Athenian woman by his side ; 

That, when he wak’d, of force she must be 
ey’d. 40 

Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 

Obe. Stand close ; this is the same 
Athenian. 

Puck. This IS the woman, but not tiiis the 
man. 

Dew. O, why rebuke you him that loves 
you so ? 

Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide, but I should use 
thee worse, 45 

For thou, 1 fear, hast given me cause to 
curse. 

If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep. 
Being o’er shoes in blood, plunge m the 
deep, 

And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day 50 
As he to me. Would he have stolen awny 
From sleeping Hermia ? I’ll believe as soon 
This whole eaith may be bor’d, and that 
the moon 

May through the centre creep and so 
displease 54 

Her brother’s noontide with th’ Antipodes. 
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It cannot be but tlion hast murdered him ; 
So should a murderer look — so dead, so 
gxmi. 

Dem. So should the muideied look ; and 
so should I, 

Pierc’d through the heart with your stern 
cruelty ; 

Yet you, the murderer, look bright, as 
clear, 6 o 

As \onder Venus m her glimmering sphere. 

Hu\ What’s this to my L>satider ? 
Wire re is he ? 

Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 

Dun. 1 had rather gi\ e his caicass to my 
hounds. 

Her. Out, dog ! out, cur 1 Thou driv’st me 
past the bounds c 

Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slain him, 
then ? 

H caceforih he never numb'red among men I 
O, once tell true ; tell true, even tor my 
sake ! 

Durst thou liave look’d upon him being 
aw? ke. 

And hast thou kill’d liim sleeping ? O brave 
touch 1 70 

Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ? 
An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 
lhan tiiinc, thou serpent, never adder 
stung, 

Dem. You spend >our passion on a mis- 
pris’d mood : 

I am not guilty of Lysander’s blood; 75 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can teli. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is 
well, 

Dem. An if I could, what should I get 
therefore ? 

Her. A privilege never to see me more. 
And from thy hated piesence part I so ; So 
Sec me no more whether he be dead or no. 

[Exit 

Dem. There is no following her in this 
fierce vein ; 

Here, therefore, for a wdiile I will remain. 
So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankiupt sleep doth soirow 
owe ; 85 

Which nowr in some slight measure it will 
pay, 

1 f for his tender here I make some stay. 

[Lies doiin. 

Ohe. What hast thou done ? Thou hast 
mistaken quite, 

And laid the love-juice on some true-love’s 
sight. 

Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 90 
Some true love turn’d, and not a false 
turn’d true. 

Puck. Then fate o’er-rules, that, one man 
holding troth, 

A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Ofee. About the wood go swifter than the 
wind. 


And Helena of Athens look tliou find ; 9 $ 
All fanc> sick she is and pale of cheer, 
With sighs of love that costs the fiesh 
blood dear. 

Bv some illusion see thou bring her eere ; 
I’ll charm his eyes against she do appear. 
Puck. I go, I go ; look how I go, 100 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. 

[Exit 

Obe. Flower of this purple dye. 

Hit with Cupid’s archeiy, 

Sinlc in apple of his eye. 

When his love he doth espy, 203 
Let her shine as gloriously 
A' the Venus of the sky. 

W^ieri thou wak’st, if she be by, 

Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Puck. Captain of our fairy band, xio 

Helena is here at hand. 

And the vouth mistook by me 
Pleading for a lover's tee ; 

Shall we their fond pageant see 7 
Lord, w’hat fools these mortals be ! 1x5 
Obe. Stand aside. The noise they make 
W’lli cause Demetrius to awake. 
Puck. Then will two at once woo one. 

That must needs be sport alone ; 
And those things do best please me 
That befall prepost’rously. tat 

Emer Lysander and Helena. 

Lys. W’hy should you think that I should 
woo in scorn ? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears. 
Look when 1 vow, I weep ; and vows so 
born, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 1*3 

How can these things in me seem scorn to 
you. 

Bearing the badge of faith, to prove tliem 
true ? 

Hel. You do advance your cunning more 
and more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy 
fray I 

These vows are Hermia’s. Will you give 
her o’er ? 130 

Weigh oath with oath, and you will 
notiling weigh : 

Your vows to her and me, put in two scales. 
Will even weigh ; and both as light as tales. 
Lys. I had no judgment when to her I 
swore. 

Hel. Nor none, m my mind, now you give 
her o’er. 135 

Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves 
not you. 

Dem, [Atvaking] O Helen, goddess, 
nymph, perfect, divine 1 
To what, my love, shall I compare thine 
eyne ? 

Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 
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lliy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting 
grow I 140 

That pure congealed white, high Tat rns' 
snow, 

Fann‘d with the eastern wind, turns to a 
crow 

When thou hoid’st up th^j' hand. O, let me 
kiss 

This princess of pure white, this seal of 
bliss ! 

HeL O spite I O hell ! 1 see you all are 
bent 14 

To set against me for your merriment. 

If you were civil and knew courtesy. 

You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do. 
But you must join m souls to mock me 
too ? 

If you were men, as men you are in show. 
You would not use a gentle lad/ so : 15^ 

To vow, and swear, and supei praise my 
parts. 

When I am sure you hate me with your 
hearts. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia ; 155 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise. 

To conjure tears up m a poor maid’s eyes 
■With your derision 1 None of noble sort 
■Would so offend a virgin, and extort 160 
A poor soul’s patience, all to make you 
sport. 

Lys* You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not 
so ; 

For you love Hermia. This you know I 
know ; 

And here, with all good will, with all my 
heart. 

In Hermia’s love I yield you up my part ; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 166 
Whom I do love and will do till my death. 

HeL Never did mockers waste more idle 
breath. 

Dem. Lysander, keep thy Hermia ; I will 
none. 

If e’er I lov’d her, all that love is gone. 170 
My heart to her but as guest- wise sojourn’d, 
And now to Helen is it home return'd. 
There to remain. 

Lys. Helen, it is not so. 

Dem. Disparage not the faith thou dost 
not know, 

Test, to thy peril, thou aby it dear. 175 
Look where thy love comes ; yonder is thy 
dear. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her* Dark night, that from the eye his 
function takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense. iSo 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, 
found ; 


Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thf 
sound. 

But why unkindly didst thou leave me so ? 

Lys, Why should lie stay whom love doth 
press to go ? 

Her. What love could press Lysand r 
from my side ? 185 

Lys. Lysander’s love, that would not let 
him bide — - 

Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 
Why seek’st thou me ? Could not this make 
thee know iSg 

The hate I bare thee made me leave thee so? 

Her. You speak not as you think; it 
cannot be. 

HeL Lo, she is one of this confederacy I 
Now I perceive they have conjoin’d all three 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 
Injurious Hermia I most ungrateful maid I 
Have you conspir’d, have you with these 
contriv’d, 156 

To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shar’d, 
The sisters' vows, the hours that we have 
spent, iy9 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us — O, is all iorgot ? 

Ail school-days” friendslup, childhood 
innocence ? 

We, Hermia, like tivo artificial gods. 

Have with our needles created both one 
flower. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one 
cushion, 205 

Both warbling 01 one song, both in one 
key; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 
But yet an union in partition, 210 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one 
ciest. 

And will you rent our ancient Ic’ e asunder, 
[To join with men in scorning your poor 
friend ? 216 

it is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly ; 

I Our sex, as well as 1 , may chide you for it. 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. I am amazed at your passionate 
words ; 220 

1 scorn you not ; it seems that you scorn 
me. 

HeL Have you not set Lysander, as in 
scorn. 

To follow me and praise my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 

Who even but now did spurn me with his 
foot, 225 

To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and 
rare. 
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Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he 
this 

To her he hates ? And wherefore doth 
Lysander 

Deny your love, so rich within his soul. 
And tender me, forsooth, affection, 230 
But by your setting on, by your consent ? 
What though I be not so in grace as you. 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate. 

But miserable most, to love unlov’d ? 234 
This you should pity rather than despise. 

Her. I understand not what you mean by 
this. 

Hef. Ay, do — persever, counterfeit sad 
looks, 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my 
back, 23S 

Wink each at other ; hold the sweet jest up ; 
This sport, 1; '1 carried, shall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners. 
You would not make me such an argument. 
But fare ye well ; 'tis partly my own fault, 
Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. 

Lys* Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my 
excuse ; 245 

My love, my life, my soul, fan Helena ! 

HeL O excellent ! 

Her. Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dew. If she cannot entreat, 1 can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than 
she entreat ; 

Thy threats have no more strength than 
her weak prayers. 

Helen, I love thee, by my life I do ; 251 

1 swear by that which I will lose for thee 
To prove him false that says I love thee 
not. 

Dew. I say I love thee more than he can 
do. 

Lys, If thou say so, withdraw, and prove 
it too. 255 

Dew. Quick, come. 

Her, Lysander, whereto tends all this ? 

Lys, Away, you Ethiope I 

Dew. No, no, he will 

Seem to break loose — take on as you would 
follow, 

But yet come not. You are a tame man ; 
go i 

Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr ; vile 
thing, let loose, 260 

Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent. 

Her. Why are you grown so uide ? What 
change is this. 

Sweet love ? 

Lys. Thy love ! Out, tawny Tartar, out ! 
Out, loathed med’cine I O hated potion, 
hence I 

Her. Do you not jest ? 

Het Yes, sooth ; and so do you. 265 

Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word 
with thee. 

Dem, 1 would I had your bond ; for I 
perceive 


A weak bond holds you ; I'll not trust your 
word. 

Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her. 
kill her dead ? 

Although I hate her, I’ll not harm her so. 

Her, What I Can you do me greater harm 
than hate ? 

Hate me ! wherefore ? O me ! what news, 
my love ? 

Am not 1 Hermia ? Are not you Lysander ? 
I am as fair now as I was erewhile. 

Since night you lov’d me ; yet since night 
you left me. 

Why then, you left me — O, the gods 
forbid ! — 276 

In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lys, Ay, by my life I 

And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore be out of hope, of question, of 
doubt ; 

Be certain nothing truer ; 'tis no jest 280 
That I do nate thee and love Helena. 

Her. O me I you juggler 1 you canker- 
blossom ! 

You thief of love ! What ! Have you come 
by night. 

And stol’n my love’s heart from him ? 

Hel, Fine, i' faith I 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame. 
No touch of bashfulness ? What ! Will you 
tear 286 

Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 
Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet you I 

Her. * Puppet I ’ why so ? Ay, that way 
goes the game. 

Now I perceive that she hath made com- 
pare 290 

Between our statures x she hath urg’d her 
height ; 

And with her personage, her tall personage. 
Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail’d with 
him. 

And are you grown so high in his esteem 
Because I am so dwarfish and so low ? 295 
How low am I, thou painted maypole ? 
Speak. 

How low am I ? I am not yet so low 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, 
gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me. I was never curst j 300 
1 have no gift at all in shrewishness ; 

I am a right maid for my cowardice ; 

Let her not strike me. You perhaps may 
think, 

Because she is something lower than myself. 
That I can match her. 

Her. * Lower ' hark, again. 305 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be so bitter 
with me. 

I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong'd 
you ; 

Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 309 
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Scene 2] 

I told him of your stealth unto this wood, j 
He followed you ; for love I followed Mm ; 
But he hath chid me hence, and threat'ned 
me 

To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too ; 
And now, so you will let me quiet go. 

To Athens will I bear my folly back, 

And follow you no further. Let me go. 

You see how simple and how fond J am. 
Her. Why, get you gone I Who is’t that 
hinders vou ? 

HeL A foohsh heart that I leave here 
behind. 

Her. What ! with Lysander ? 

Hel. Whth Demetrius- 320 

Lys. Be not afraid ; she shall not harm 
thee, Helena. 

Dem. No, sir, she shall not, though you 
take her part. 

Hel. Or when she is angry, she is keen and 
shrewd ; 

She was a vixen when she went to school ; 
And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 
Her. " Little ’ again I Nothing but ‘ low ' 
and ‘ little ’I 326 

Why will you suffer her to flout me thus ? 
Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf ; 

You minimus, of hind’img knot-grass 
made ; 

You bead, you acorn. 

Vem. You are too officious 330 

In her behalf that scorns your services. 

Let her alone ; speak not of Helena ; 

Take not her part ; for if thou dost intend 
Never so little show of love to her. 

Thou Shalt aby it. 

Lys. Now she holds me not. 335 

Now follow, if thou dar'st, to try whose 
right. 

Of thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

Dem. Follow I Nay, I’ll go with thee, 
cheek by jowl. 

[Exeunt Lysander and Demetrius. 
Her. You, mistress, all this coil is long 
of you. 

Nay, go not back. 

Hel. 1 will not trust you, I ; 340 

Nor longer stay in your curst company. 
Your hands than mine are quicker for a 
fray ; 

My legs are longer though, to run away. 

[JSxff. 

Her. I am amaz’d, and know not what 
to say. [ExU. 

Ohe. This is thy negligence. Still thou 
mistak’st, 343 

Or else committ'st thy knaveries wilfully. 
Fuck. Believe me, king of shadows, I 
mistook. 

Did not you tell me I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on 7 
And so far blain« 3 ^ess proves my enterprise 
That I have ’nointed an Athenian's eyesji 


And so far am I glad it so did sort, 35a 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 

Obe. Thou seest these lovers seek a place 
to fight. 

Hie therefore, Rohm, overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 356 
With drooping fog as black as Acheron, 
And lead these testv rivals so astray 
As one come not within another’s way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy 
tongue, 360 

Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetnus ; 
And from each other look thou lead them 
thus, 

TiU o'er their brows death-counterfeiting 
sleep 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth 
creep. 363 

Then crush this herb into Lysander’s eye ; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property. 
To take from thence all error with his might 
And make his eyeballs roll with wonted 
sight. 

When they next wake, all this derision 370 
Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision ; 
And back to Athens shall the lovers wend 
With league whose date till death shall 
never end. 

Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 374 
I'll to mv queen, and beg her Indian 
boy ; 

And then I will her charmed eye release 
From monster’s view, and all things shall 
be peace. 

Puck. My fairy lord, this must be done 
with haste. 

For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full 
fast ; 

And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger, 380 
At whose approach ghosts, wand’ ring here 
and there. 

Troop home to churchyards. Damned 
spirits all. 

That in cross-ways and floods have burial. 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

For fear lest day should look their shames 
upon ; 385 

They wilfully themselves exil'd from light. 
And must for aye consort with black- 
brow'd night. 

Obe. But we are spirits of another sort : 
I with the Morning’s love have oft made 
sport ; 389 

And. like a forester, the groves may tread 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red. 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed 
beams. 

Turns into yellow gold his salt green 
streams. 

But, notwithstanding, haste, make no 
delay ; 

We may effect this business yet ere day. 39> 
[Exit Cmron. 
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Puck. Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down. 

I am fear’d in field and town. 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes one. 400 

Enter Lysander. 

Lys, Where art thou, proud Demetrius ? 
Spealc thou now. 

Puck. Here, villain, drawn and ready. 
Where art thou ? 

Lys, I will foe with thee straight. 

Puck. Follow me, then. 

To plainer ground. {Exit Lysander as follou’' 
ing the voice. 

Enter Demetrius. 

Vem. Lysander, speak again. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak ! In some bush ? Where dost thou 
hide thy head ? 4°^ 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to 
the stars, 

Telling the bushes that thou look’st for 
wars, 

And wilt not come ? Come, recreant, come, 
thou child ; 

I’ll whip thee with a rod. He is defil’d 410 
That draws a sword on thee. 

Dcm. Yea, art thou there ? 

Pwck. Follow my voice ; we’ll try no 
manhood here. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys. He goes before me, and still dares 
me on ; 4t ^ 

When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter heel’d than I. 

I followed fast, but faster he did fly. 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way. 

And here will rest me. [Lies down} Come, 
thou gentle day. 

For if but once thou show me thy grey 

light, 419 

I’ll find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. 

[Sleeps. 

Re-enter Puck and Demetrius. 

Puck. Ho, ho, ho I Coward, why com’st 
thou not ? 

Dem. Abide me, if thou dar’st ; for well I 
wot 

Thou run’st before me, shifting every 

place, 

And dar’st not stand, nor look me in the 
face. 

Where art thou now ? 

Puck. Come hither ; I am here. 425 

Dem. Nay, then, thou mock’st me. Thou 
shalt buy this dear. 

If ever I thy face by daylight see ; 

Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth 
me 

To measure out my length on this cold bed. 


[Act 4 

By day’s approach look to be visited. 430 
[Lies down and sleeps. 

Enter Helena. 

Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious 
mght. 

Abate thy hours ! Shine comforts from the 
east. 

That I may back to Athens by daylight, 
From these that my poor company detect. 
And sleep, that sometimes shuts up 
sorrow’s eye, 435 

Steal me awhile from mine own company. 

[Sleeps, 

Puck. Yet but three ? Come one more ; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst and sad. 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 440 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with 
bners, 

I can no further crawl, no further go ; 4 m 
M y legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me till the break of day. 
Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a 
fray ! [Lies down and sleeps. 

Puck, On the ground 
Sleep sound ; 

I’ll apply 430 

To your eye. 

Gentle lover, remedy, 

[Squeezing the juice on Lysander's eyes. 
When thou wak’st. 

Thou tak’st 

True delight 455 

In the sight 

Of thy former lady’s eye ; 

And the country proverb known, 
That every man should take his 
own, 

In your waking shall be show 
Jack shall have Jill ; 461: 

Nought shall go ill ; 

The man shall have his mare a^^ain, and all 
shall be well. [Ex if. 


ACT FOUR 

Scene I. The wood. Lysander, Demetrius, 
Helena, and Hermia, lying asleep. 

Enter Titania and Bottom ; Pease*- 
BLOSSOM, Cobweb, Moth, Mustardseed 
and other Fairies attending ; Oberon 
behind, unseen. 

Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this 
flow’ry bed. 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth 
head. 

And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle |oy. 
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Bot. Where's Peaseblossom ? 

Peas* Ready. 

BoL Scratch tny head, Peaseblossom 
Where's Mounsieiir Cobweij ? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Mouiisieor Cobweb; good mounsieur 
get oti your weapons in your hand and kiii 
me a red-hipp'd humble-bee on the top ot a 
thistle ; and, good mounsieur, bring me thi 
honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too mud 
in the action, mounsieur ; and, good 
mounsieur, have a care the honey-bag 
break not ; I would be loath to have you 
overflowen with a honey-bag, signior, 
Where’s Mounsieur Mustardseed ? 

Must. Ready. 

BoL Give me your neaf, Mounsieur 
Mustardseed. Pray you, leave youi 
curtsy, good mounsieur. 

Must. What’s your will ? 

BoL Nothing, good mounsieur, but to 
help Cavalery Cob^web to scratch. I must 
to the barber’s, mounsieur ; for metiunks 
I am marvellous hairy about the face ; and 
I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but 
tickle me I must scratch. 

Tito. What, wilt thou hear some music, 
my sweet love ? 

BoL I have a reasonable good ear in 
music. Let’s have the tongs and the 
bones. 

Tito. Or say, sweet love, what thou 
desirest to eat, 28 

BoL Truly, a peck of provender ; I could 
munch your good dry oats. Methinks I have 
a great desire to a bottle of hay. Good hay, 
sweet hay, hath no fellow. 31 

Tito. I have a venturous fairy that shall 
seek 

The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new 
nuts. 

BoL I had rather have a handful or two 
of dried peas. But, I pray you, let none of 
your people stir me ; I have an exposition 
of sleep come upon me. 36 

Tito, .Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in 
my arms. 

Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away, 

[Exeunt Fairies. 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honey- 
suckle 

Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 40 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

O, how I love thee ! how I dote on thee I 

[They sleep. 

Enter Puck. 

Obe. [Advancing] Welcome, good Robin. 
Seest thou this sweet sight ? 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity ; 44 

For, meeting her of late behind the wood. 
Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her and fall out with her. 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 


With coronet of fresh and fragrant floweirs ; 
And that same dew which sometime on the 
buds 5(5 

Was wont to swell like round and orient 
pearls 

Stood now within the pretty flowerets’ eyes^ 
Like tears that did their own disgrace 
bewail, 55 

When I had at my pleasure taunted her. 
And she in mild terms begg’d my patience, 
I then did ask of her her change'mg child ; 
Which straight she gave me, and her fairy- 
sent 

To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 
And now I have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 60 
And, ge,xtle Puck, take this transformed 
scalp 

From off the head of this Athenian swain. 
That he awaking when the other do 
May all to Athens back again repair, 64, 
And think no more of this night’s accidents 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

But first I will release the Fairy Queen, 

[Tcmcbmg her eyes* 
Be as thou wast wont to be ; 

See as thou was wont to see. 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 7» 
Hath such force and blessed power. 
Now, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet 
queen. 

Tito. My Oberon ! What visions have I 
seen 1 

Methought I was enamour’d of an ass. 74 
Obe. There lies your love, 

Tita. How came these things to pass ? 
O, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now ! 
Obe. Silence awhile. Robin, take off this 
head. 

Titania, music call ; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep of all these five the 
sense. 

Tita. Music, ho, music, such as charmeth 
sleep I 80 

Puck. Now when thou wak’st with thine 
own fool’s eyes peep, 

Obe. Sound, music. Come, my Queen, 
take hands with me, [Music. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers 
be. 

Now thou and I are new in amity. 

And will to-morrow midnight solemnly 85 
Dance in Duke Theseus* house triumph- 
antly. 

And bless it to all fair prosperity. 

There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Puck. Fairy King, attend and mark ; 9® 

I do hear the morning lark. 

Obe. Then, my Queen, in silence sad, 
Tnp we after night’s shade. 

We the globe can compass soon. 
Swifter than the wand’ring moon- 
Tita. Come, my lord; and in our flight. 
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Tell me how it came this night 97 
That I sleer here was found 
With these mortals on the ground. 

[Exeunt 

To the winding of horns, entei Theseus, 
Hippolyta, Egeus, and Tram. 

The. Go, one of you, find out the forester ; 
For now our observation is perfoim'd, loi 
And since we have the vaward of the day, 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 
Uncouple in the western valley ; let them 
go. 

Dispatch, I say, and find the forester. 

[Exit an attendant. 
We will, fair Queen, up to the mountain’s 
top, 

And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus 
once 

When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the 
bear no 

With hounds of Sparta ; never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding, for, besides the groves. 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry. I never heaid 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out ol the 
Spartan kind, 116 

So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are 
hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning 
dew ; 

Crook-knee’d and dew-lapp’d like Thes- 
salian bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like 
bells, 120 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 
In Crete, m Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 

Judge when you hear. But, soft, what 
nymphs are these ? 

Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here 
asleep, 12 s 

And this Lysander, this Demetrius is. 

This Helena, old Nedar’s Helena. 

1 wonder of their being here together 

The. No doubt they rose up early to 
observe 1 29 

The rite of May ; and, hearing our intent, 
Came here m grace of our solemnity. 

But speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of her 
choice ? 

Ege. It is, my lord. 

The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them 
with their horns. 135 

[Horns and shout within. The 
sleepers awake and kneel to Theseus. 
Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine 
is past ; 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

Lys. Pardon, my lord. 

2x6 


[Act 4 

The. I pray you all, stand up. 

I know you t vo are rival enemies j 
How comes this gentle concord in the 
world ' 140 

That hatred is so far from jealousy 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lys. My lord, I shall reply amazedly. 
Half sleep, half waking ; but as yet, I 
su ear, 

I cannot truly say how I came here, 145 
But, as I think — foi truly would I speak, 
And now I do bethink me, so it is — 

I came with Hermia hither. Our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens, where we 
might. 

Without the peril of the Athenian law’^ — 150 
Ege. Enough, enough, my Lord ; you 
have enough ; 

I beg the law, the law upon his head. 

They would have stol'n away, they would, 
Demetrius, 153 

Thereby to have defeated you and me : 
You of your wife, and me of my consent, 
Of my consent that she should be your wife. 
Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their 
stealth, 

Of this their purpose hither to this wood ; 
And I in fury hither followed them. 

Fair Helena in fancy following me. 160 
But, my good lord, I wot not by what 
power — 

But by some power it is — my love to 
Hermia, 

Melted as the snow, seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaud 164 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon ; 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object and the pleasure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 168 

Was I betroth’d ere I saw Hermia. 

But, like a sickness, did I loathe this food ; 
But, as in health, come to my natural taste. 
Now I do wish it, love it, long for it, 172 
And will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met; 
Of this discourse we more will hear anon. 
Egeus, I will oveibear your will ; 176 

For in the temple, by and by, with us 
These couples shall eternally be knit. 

And, for the morning now is something 
worn. 

Our purpos’d hunting shall be set aside. 
Away with us to Athens, three and three ; 
We’ll hold a feast in great solemnity. 182 
Come, Hippolyta. [Exeunt Theseus, Hip- 
polyta, Egeus and Train. 
Dem. These things seem small and un- 
distinguishable, 184 

Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 
Her. Methmks I see these things with 
parted eye. 

When every /thing seems double. 

Hel. So methinks ; 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel. 
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Mine own, and not mine own, 

Dem, Aie you sure 

That we are awake ? It seems to me loo 
That yet we sleep, we dieam. Do not you 
think 

The Duke w’as here, and bid us follow him ? 

Her, Yea, and my fathei. 

HeL And Hippolyta. 

Lys, And he did bid us follow to the 
temple. 

Dem. Why, then, w^e are aw^ake ; et’s 
follow' him ; lO'i 

And by the way let us recount our dreams 

[Exeunt 

Bot [Awaking] When my cue comes, call 
me, and I will answer. My next is ‘ Most 
fair Py ramus Heigh-ho I Peter Quince ’ 
Flute, the bellows-mender ! Snout, the 
tinker ! Starveling ! God’s my life, stol’n 
hence, and left me asleep I I have had 
a most lare vision. I have had a dream, 
past the wit of man to say what dream 
it was. Man is but an ass if he go 
about to expo’und this dieam. Methought 
X was — there is no man can ted w’hat 
Methought I was, and methought I had, 
but man is but a patch’d fool, it he wih 
ofler to say what methought I had The 
eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man 
hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to 
taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heait 
to lepoit, w'hat my dream was. I will get 
Peter Quince to wuite a ballad of this 
dream. It shall be call'd ' Bottom’s Dream ’, 
because it hath no bottom ; and I will sing 
it in the latter end of a play, before the 
Duke. Peradventure, to make it the more 
gracious, I shall sing it at her death. [Exih 

Scene II. Athens. Quince's house. 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 

Qum. Have you sent to Bottom's house ? 
Is he come home yet ? 

Star, He cannot be heard of. Out of 
doubt he is transported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is 
marr’d ; it goes not forward, doth it ? 6 

Qum. It IS not possible. You have not 
a man in all Athens able to discharge 
Pyramus but he. 

Flu. No ; he hath sin? ply the best wit of 
any handicraft man in Athens. lo 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too ; and 
he IS a very paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say ‘ paragon A para- 
mour is — God bless us I — a thing of 
naught. M 

Enter Snug. 

Snug, Masters, the Duke is coming from 
the temple ; and there is two or thiee lords 


and ladies nio.e maiucd. If our spoit had 
gone foi war d, we had all been made men. 1 7 
Flu. O sweet birly Bottom ! Thus hath 
he lost sixpence a day duiing his hie ; he 
cciild not ha^s'e scapeu sixpence a dav. An 
the Duke had not gi\en him sixpence a day 
for plavmg Pvramus, i’ll be hanged. He 
w'ould have debei\eJ it : sixpence a. day m 
Pyramus, or nothing. 22 

Enitt Bottom. 

Bot. Where are these iads ? Where are 
these hearts ? 

Quin. Bottom ! O most couiageous dav I 
O most happy hour I 2% 

Boi. Masteis, I am to discourse w’ondeis ; 
but ask me not what ; for if I tell you, I am 
not true Athenian. I wtH tell you every- 
thing, right as it fell out. 

Qum. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. -9 
Bot. Not a w^oid of me. Ail that I will 
tell you is, that the Duke hath dined. Get 
your appaiel together ; good strings to 
your beards, new ribbons to your pumps ; 
meet presently at the palace ; every man 
look o’er his part ; tor the short and the 
long IS, oui play is pieferr’d. In any case, 
let Thisby ha\ e clean linen ; and let not 
him that plays the lion paie his naAb, foi 
they shall hang out loi the lion’s claws 
And, most dear actois, eat no onions noi 
garlic, lor we aie to utter sweet breath , 
and I do not doubt hut to hear them say 
it IS a sweet comedy. No more worcL. 
Away, go, away I [E.\euaL 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Athens. The palace of Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrme, 
Lords and Attendants. 

Hip. ’Tis stiange, my Theseus, that these 
lovers speak of. 

The. More strange than true. I ne\er may 
believe 

These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething 
brains. 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 5 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 

Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can 
hold; 

That is the madman. The lover, all as 
frantic, 10 

Sees Helen’s beauty m a brow of Egypt. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
pen 

217 
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Toms tliem to shapes, and gives to airy PhiL A play there is, my lord, some teo 
nothing words long. 


A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination 
lhat. If it would but apprehend some joy. 
It comprehends sohie bringer of that joy ; 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, « 
How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear ? 

Hip. But ail the story of the night told 
over. 

And all their minds transfigur’d so together, 
l^-lore witnesseth than fancy’s images, 25 
And grows to something of great constancy. 
But howsoever strange and admirable. 

Entei Bysander, Demetrius, Hermia, 
and Helena. 

Tlie. Here come the lovers, full of joy and 
mirth. 

Joy, gentle friends, joy and fresh days of 
love 

Accompany your hearts I 

hys. More than to us 30 

Wait in your royal walks, your board, your 
bed! 

The. Come now ; what masques, what 
dances shall we have. 

To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our after-supper and bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 35 

What revels are in hand ? Is there no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philostrate. 

PhiL Here, mighty Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgment have you for 
this evening ? 

What masque ? what music ? How shall we 
begmle 40 

The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 
Phd. There is a brief how many sports 
are ripe ; 

Make choice of which your Highness will 
see first. [Giving a paper. 

The. * The battle with the Centaurs, 
to be sung 

By an Atheman eunuch to the harp.' 43 
We’ll none of that : that have I told my 
love. 

In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

* The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage-* 
That IS an old device, and it was play’d 50 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 

* The thrice three Muses mournmg for the 

death 

Of Learning, late deceas'd in beggary.’ 
That is some satire, keen and critical. 

Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 55 

* A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 

And his love Thisby ; very tragical mirth.’ 
Merry and tragical ! tedious and brief I 
That is hot ice and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this dis- 
cord ? 60 
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Which is as brief as I have known a play j 
But b-y ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious ; for in all th^ 
play 

There Is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 

For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which when I saw rehears’d, 1 must confess. 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry 
tears 

The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The. What are they that do play it ? 

Phil. Hard-handed men that work in 
Athens here. 

Which never labour’d in their minds tffi 
now ; 

And now have toil’d their unbreathed 
memories ?4 

With this same play against your nuptial 

The. And we will hear it. 

PhiL No, my noble lord. 

It is not for you. I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 
Unless you can find sport in their intents. 
Extremely stretch’d and conn’d with cruel 
pain. So 

To do you service. 

The. I will hear that play j 

For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 

Go, bring them in ; and take your places, 
ladies. [Exit Philostrate. 

Hip, I love not to see wretchedness o’er- 
charged, 83 

And duty in his service perishing. 

The. Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no 
such thing. 

Hip. He says they can do nothing in this 
kind. 

The. The kinder we, to give them thanks 
for nothing. 

Our sport shall be to take what they 
mistake ; 90 

And what poor duty cannot do, noble 
respect 

Takes it in might, not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have 
purposed 

To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where 1 have seen them shiver and look 
pale, 95 

Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
Throttle their practis’d accent in their fears. 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off. 
Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, 
sweet, 99* 

Out of this silence yet I pick’d a welcome ; 

And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity 
In least speak most to my capacity. *03 
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Re-enter Philostrate. 

PliiL So please your Grace, the Prologue 
is address'd. 

The* Let him approach. 

{Flourish of trumpets. 

Enter Quince as the Prologue. 

Frol. If we offend^ it is with om good tvilh 
That you should think, tve conie not to ojjenj, 
But with good will. To show our simple skill. 
That is the true beginning of our end. m 
Consider then, we come but in despite. 

We do not come, as minding to content you. 
Our true intefit is. All jor your delight 
We aye not here. That you should here yepent 
you, 1 15 

The actors aye at hand ; atid, by their show, 
You shall know all, that you are like to know, 
The. This fellow doth not stand upon 
points. 

Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough 
colt ; he knows not the stop. A good moral 
my lord : it is not enough to speak, but to 
speak true. 121 

Hip. Indeed he hath play'd on this 
prologue like a child on a recordei — a 
sound, but not in government. 

The. His speech was like a tangled chain ; 
nothing impaired, but all disordeied. Who 
IS next ? 125 

Enter, with a Tiumpet before them, as m 
dumb shoiv, Pyramus and Thisby, Wall, 
Moonshine, and Lion. 

Frol. Gentles, pey chance you wonder at 
this show ; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things 
plain. 

This man is Pyramus, if you ivould ktiow : 
This beauteous lady Thisby is certain. 

This mait, ivith lime and rough-cast, doth 
present ' 

Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers 
sunder ; 

And through Wall's chink, poor souls, they 
are content 

To whisper. At the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lanthorn, dog, and bush of 
thorn, 131 

Presenieth Moonshine ; for, if you will know, 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 
To meet at Ninus’ tomb, there, there to woo. 
This grisly beast, which Lion hight by name. 
The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 

Did scare away, or rather did affright ; 140 

And as she fled, her mantle she did fall ; 
Which Lioyi vile with bloody mouth did stain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 
And finds his trusty Thisby’ s mantle slain ; 
Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful 
blade, 145 

He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast ; 
And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade. 
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His dagger drew, and died. For ail the rest. 
Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers hvaki. 
At large discourse while here they do remain. 
lExeufd Prologm, Th shy\ 

^ Lto.i, c lij. Moot shine. 

The. I wonder if the lion be to sneak. 
Dem. No wonder, lend : one imn may, 
viien manv asses do 153 

ulL In this same uiiedude it doth befall 
ihat I, one Snout by name, present a tvail ; 
Arc such a wall as I wjvld have you thnm 
lhat had in it a crannied hole or chink, is? 
Through which the lovers, Py*ii'amtis and 
Thisby, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This loam, this lough-cast, and this stone, 
doth show I no 

That 1 am that same wall ; the truth is so ; 
And this the cranny is, right and smisie), 
Thiough which the fearful loveis aie to 
whisper. 

The. Would you desire lime and hair to 
speak bettei ? 

Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever 
I heard discourse, my lord. ite 

Enter Pyramus. 

T he. Pyramus draws near the wall ; 
silence. 

Pyr. O grim-look’d night ! O night with 
hue so black I 

O nighi, which ever aU when day is not ! 

O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 170 
J teen my Thisby’s promise is forgot ! 

And thou, O wall, O siveet, O lovely wall, 
That stand’st beitveen her father’s ground and 
mine ; 

7 lion wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall. 
Show me thy chink, to blink thiough with 
mine eyne. 175 

[Wall holds up his fingers. 
Thanks, courteous wall. Jove shield thee well 
for this ! 

But what see 1 ? No Thisby do f see. 

O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss ; 
Cuis’d be thy stones for thus deceiving me ! 

The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, 
should curse again. isi 

Pyr. No, m truth, sir, he should not. 
Deceiving me is Thisby’s cue. She is to 
enter now, and I am to spy her thi ough the 
wall. You shall see it will fall pat a» I told 
you ; yonder she comes. 185 

Enter Thisby. 

This. O wall, full often hast thou heard wy 
moans, 

For parting my fair Pyramus and me I 
My cherry lips have often kiss’d thy stones, 
Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 

Pyr. I see a voice ; now will 1 to the chink, 
To spy an I can fwar my Thisby’s face. 19 1 
Thisby I 

This. My love / thou art my love, I think. 

219 
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Pyr. Tfiink what thou wilt, 1 am thy lover's 
grace ; 

And like Limandet am 1 trusty stilU 195 
This. And I like Helen, till the Fates me 
kill. 

Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus ^vas so true. 
This. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 
Pyi. O, kiss me through the hole of this 
vile wall. 

This. I kiss the wall’s hole, not your lips 
at all. =oy 

Pyr. Wili thoti at Ninny’s tomb meJ me 
st?aightu>ay ? 

This. Tide life, tide death, I come without 
delay. 

lExeunt Pyramus and Thisbv. 
Wall. Thus have I, Wall, my pait dis- 
charged so ; 

And, being done, thus Wall away doth go. 

'[Exit Wall. 

The. Now is the moon used between the 
two neighbours. ^00 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls 
are so wilful to hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that ever I 
heard. 

The. The best m this kind are but 
shadow's ; and the worst are no worse, if 
imagination amend them. 2 

Hip. It must be your imagination then, 
and not theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them than 
they of themselves, they may pass for ex- 
cellent men. Here come two noble beasts 
m, a man and a lion. 

Enter Lion and Moonshine. 

Lion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts 
do fear 

The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps o) 
floor. 

May now, perchance, both quake and 
tremble here. 

When lion rough in wildest rage doti 
roar. 

Then know that I as Snug the joiner am 22 
A lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam ; 

For, if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, ’iwere pity on my life. 

The. A very gentle beast, and of a goo 
conscience. 

Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord 
that e’er I saw. 2; 

Lys. This lion is a very fox for hts valom 
The, True ; and a goose for his discretion 
Dem. Not so, m> lord ; for his valou 
cannot carry his discretion, and the fo“ 
carries the goose. 

The, His discretion, I am sure, canno 
carry his valour ; for the goose carries no 
the fox. It is well. Leave it to his discretion 
and let us listen to the Moon. 23 

Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned moo 
present — 


Dem. He should have worn the horns on 

his head. 

The. He is no crescent, and h!s horns are 
invisible within the circumference. 2^6 
Moon. This lanthorn doth the homed moon 
present ; 

Ayself the Man i’ th’ Moon do seetn to be. 

The. This is the greatest error of all the 
rest ; the man should be put into the 
lantern. How is it else the man i’ th' moon ? 

Dem. He dares not come there for the 
andle ; for, you see, it is already in snuff. 
Hip. I am aweary of this moon. Would 
le would change I 345 

The. It appears, by his small light of 
discretion, that he is in the wane ; but yet, 
in courtesy, in all reason, we must stay the 
ime. 

Lys. Proceed, Moon. 249 

Moon. All that I have to say is to M 
yoa that the lanthorn is the moon ; I, the 
Man 1’ th’ Moon ; this thorn-bush, my 
horn-bush ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the 
lantern ; lor all these are in the moon. But 
silence ; here comes Thisby. 

Re-enter Thisby. 

This. This is old Ninny’s tomb. Where is 
my love ? 25s 

Lion. [Rom ing] O — [Thisby runs off. 

Dem. Well roar’d, Lion. 

The. Well run, Thisby. 

Hip. Well shone, Moon. Truly, the moon 
sliines with a good grace. 260 

[The Lion tears Thisby's mantle, and exit. 
The. Well mous'd. Lion. 

Re-enter Pyramus. 

Dem. And then came Pyramus, 

Lys. And so the lion vanish’d. 

Pyr. Sweet Moon, 1 thank thee for thy 
sunny beams ; 

I thank thee. Moon, for shining now so 
bright ; 265 

For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 
I trust to take of truest Thisby sight. 

But stay, O spite ! 

But mark, poor knight. 

What dreadful dole is here I ajro 

Byes, do you see ? 

How can it be ? 

O dainty duck ! O dear ! 

Thy mantle good. 

What I stain’d with blood ? 275 

Approach, ye Furies fell. 

O Fates ! come, come ; 

Cut thread and thrum ; 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quell. 

The. This passion, and the death of a 
dear friend, would go near to make a man 
look, sad. 28 j 

Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the 
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Pyr. O wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions 
frame ? 

Since lion vile hath here deflower'd my dear ; 
Which is — no, no — which was the fairest 
dame 2?5 

That liv’d, that lov’d, that lik’d, that look’d 
with cheer. 

Come, tears, confound ; 

Out, sword, and tvound 
The pap of Pyramus ; 

Ay, that left pap, 290 

Where heart doth hop. 

[Stabs himself. 
Thus die 1 , thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead. 

Now am I fled ; 

My soul is in the sky. 295 

Tongue, lose thy light ; 

Moon, take thy flight. 

{Exit Moonshine. 
Now die, die, die, die, die. [Dies. 

Dem. No die, but an ace, for him ; for he 
is but one. 299 

Lys. Less than an ace, man ; for he is 
dead ; he is nothing. 

The, With the help of a surgeon he might 
yet recover and yet prove an ass. 

Hip. How chance Moonshine is gone 
before Thisby comes back and finds her 
lover ? 305 

Re-enter Thisby. 

The. She will find him by starlight. Here 
she comes ; and her passion ends the play. 

Hip. Methinks she should not use a long 
one for such a Pyramus ; I hope she will be 
brief. 309 

Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which 
Pyramus, which Thisby, is the better — ^he 
for a mj^n, God warrant us : she for a 
woman, God bless us ! 

Lys. She hath spied him already with 
those sweet eyes. 

Dem. And thus she moans, videlicet : — 

This. Asleep, my love ? 315 

What, dead, my dove ? 

O Pyramus, arise. 

Speak, speak. Quite dumb ? 
Dead, dead ? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 320 

These lily lips, 

This cherry nose. 

These yellow cowslip cheeks. 

Are gone, are gone ; 

Lovers, make moan ; 325 

His eyes were green as leeks. 

O Sisters Three, 

Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lay them m gore, 330 

Since you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 

Tongtte, not a word. 

Come, trusty sword ; 
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Come, blade, my breast imbrue. 335 
{Stabs herself." 

And farewell, friends ; 

Thus Thisby ends ; 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. [Dies. 

The. Moonshine and Lion are left to bury 
the dead. 

Dem. Ay, and Wall too. 340 

Bot. [Starting upl No, 1 assure you t the 
wall is down that parted their fathers. Will 
it please you to see the Epilogue, or to hear 
a Bergomask dance between two of our 
company ? 344 

The. No epilogue, I pray you ; for your 
play needs no excuse. Never excuse ; for 
when the players are all dead there need 
none to be blamed. Marry, if he that writ 
it had played Pyramus, and hang*d himself 
in Thisby’s garter, it would have been a 
fine tragedy. And so it is, truly ; and very 
notably discharg'd. But come, your Bergo- 
mask ; let your epilogue alone. [A dance. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told 
twelve. 353 

Lovers, to bed ; 'tis almost fairy tims. 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn. 
As much as we this night have overwatch’d. 
This palpable-gross play hath well beguil'd 
The heavy gait of night. Sweet friends, to 

bed. 357 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity. 

In nightly revels and new jollity. [Exeunt 

Enter Puck with a broom. 

Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, 360 
And the wolf behowls the moon ; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe soo 
In remembrance of a shroud. 

Now it IS the time of mght 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Eveiy one lets forth his sprite, 370 
In the church-way paths to glide. 

And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team 
From the presence of the sun. 
Following darkness like a dream, 375 
Now are frolic. Not a mouse 
Sh<’ll disturb this hallowed house, 

1 am sent with broom before. 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 

Enter Oberon and Titania, with all their 
Tram. 

Obe. Through the house give glimmering 
light, 3«o 

By the dead and drowsy fire ; 

Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; 

And this ditty, after me, 

Sing and dance it trippingly. 385 
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Tita. First, reheaise your song by rote. 

To each word a warbling note ; 

Hand m hand, with fairy grace. 

Will we sing, and bless this place 

Of>e?on leading, the Fairies smg and dance, 

Obe. Now, until the break of day, S9o 
Ihroiigh this house each fa^ry stray. 

To the best bnde-bed uxli we. 

Which by us shall blessed be ; 

And tiie issue there create 
Ecer shall be fortunate. 395 

bo shall all the couples three 
Eicr tiiic m loving be ; 

Arc! the blots of Natuie’s hand 
Shall not m their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare-lip, noi scar, ^ro 
Nor iTiaik prodigious, such as are 
I^espised in nativitv. 

Shall upon their children be. 

With this field-dew conseciate, 

E\ery faiiy take his gait, wi 

And each several cliambei bless. 


[Act 5 

Through this palace, with sweet peace s 
And the owner of it blest 
Ever shall in safety rest. 

Tup away ; make no stay j 4x0 

Meet me all by break of day. 

{Exeunt all but Puck„ 
Puck. If w’e shadows have olTended, 
Think but this, and all is mended, 
That you have but slunib’recl here 
While these visions did appear. 41s 
And this iveak and idle theme. 

No more yielding but a dream. 
Gentles, do not leprehcnd. 

If ' oil pardon, v.^e will mend. 

And, as I am an honcit Puck, 4'’© 

If w’e have unearned luck 

Novv to scape the serpent’s tongue, 

We Will make amends ere long ; 

Else the Puck a li.ir call. 

So, good night unto you all. 425 

Give me your hands, if we be friends. 
And Robin shall restoie amends. 
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ACT ONE 

Scene I. Venice. A street. 

Enter Antonio, Salerio, and Solanio. 

Ant In sooth 1 Loow not why I am so 
sad. 

It wearies me ; you say it wearies you ; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came 
by it, 

What stiilf 'tis made of, whereof i> is born, 
1 am to learn ; s 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me 
That 1 have much ado to know myself. 

Sale > . Your mind is torsi ng on the ocean ; 
There where your argosies, with portly 
sail — 9 

Like signiors and rich butghcrs on the flood. 
Or as it were the pageants of the sea — 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 

That curtsy to them, do them reverence. 
As they fly by them with their woven 
wings. 

Solan. Believe me, sir, had I sucli'vcnture 
forth, 15 

Tlic better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the glass to know where sits the 
wind, 

Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and 
roads; ^9 

And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt. 
Would make me sad. 

Saler, My wind, cooling my broth. 

Would blow me to an ague wiien I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at 
sea, « t 

I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats. 
And see my wealthy Andrew dock'd in 
sand. 


Vailing her high top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 3 « 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous 
rocks. 

Which, touching but my gentle vessel's 
side, 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream. 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 
And, in a word, but even now worth 
this. 

And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the 
thought 35 

To tliink on this, and shall I lack the 
thought 

That such a thing bechanc’d would make 
me sad ? 

But tell not me ; 1 know Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his mercliandise. 4 c 
Ant, Believe me, no ; 1 thank my 

fortune for it, 

My ventures aie not in one bottom trusted. 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
ITpon the fortune of this present year ; 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not 
sad. 43 

Solan. Why then you are in love. 

Ant. Fio* flo J 

Solan, Not in love neither ? Then let us 
say you are sad 

Because you are not merry ; and ’twere 
as easy 

For you to laugh and leap and sav you are 
merry, 

Because you are not sad. Now, by two- 
headed Janus, 50 

Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her 
lime : 

Some that will evermore peep through 
their eyes. 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect 
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That iheyll not show their teeth in way of 
smile 55 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Enter Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano. 

Here comes Bassanio, your most noble 
kinsman, 

Gratiano and Lorenzo. Fare ye well ; 

V'e leave you now with better company. 

Saler, 1 would have stay’d till 1 had 
made you merry, 6o 

If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

Ant. Your worth is very dear in my 
regard. 

I take it your own business calls on you. 
And you embrace th’ occasion to depart. 

Saler, Good morrow, my good lords. 65 

Bass. Good signiors both, when shall we 
laugh ? Say when. 

You grow exceeding strange ; must it be 
so ? 

Saler. We^U make our leisures to attend 
on yours. 

[Exeunt Salerio and Solanio. 

Lor. My Lord Bassanio, since you have 
found Antonio, 

We two will leave you ; but at dinner-time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we must 
meet. 

Bass. I will not fail you. 

Gra. You look not well, Signior Antonio ; 
You have too much respect upon the world; 
They lose it that do buy it with much 
care. 7s 

Believe me, you are marvellously chang'd. 

Ant. 1 hold the world but as the world, 
Gratiano — 

A stage, where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the fool. 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles 
come ; 

A nd let my liver rather heat with wipe 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man whose blood is warm 
within 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster. 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the 
jaundice 85 

By being peevish ? I tell thee what, 
Antonio — 

I love thee, and 'tis my love that speaks — 
There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 90 
With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who should say * I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark ’ 

O my Antonio, I do know of these 95 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing ; when, I am very sure. 
If they should speak, would almost damn 
those ears 
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Which, hearing them, would call their 
brothers fools. 

I'll tell thee more of this another time. 200 
But fish not with this melancholy bait 
For this fool gudgeon, tiiis opinion. 

Come, good Lorenzo. Fare ye well aw’hll® | 
I'll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Lor. Well, we will leave you then tHI 
dinner-time. xck 

I must be one of these same dumb wise 
men. 

For Gratiano never lets me speak. 

Gra. W^ell, keep me company but two 
years moe, 

Thou Shalt not know the sound of thine 
own tongue. 

Ant. Fare you well ; I’ll grow a talker 
for this gear, no 

Gra. Thanks, 1' faith, for silence is only 
commendable 

In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not 
vendible. 

[Exeunt Gratiano and Lorenzo. 
Ant. Is that anything now ? 113 

Bass. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of 
nothing, more than any man in all Venice. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff : you shall seek all 
day ere you find them, and when you have 
them they are not worth the search. n3 
Ant. Well ; tell me now what lady is the 
same 

To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, lao 
That you to-day promis’d to tell me of ? 

Bass. *Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant con- 
tinuance ; 125 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 
Hath left me gag'd. To you, Antonio, 130 
I owe the most, in money and in love ; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburden all my plots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 
Ant. I pray you, good Bassanio, let me 
know it ; 135 

And if it stand, as you yourself still do, 
Within the eye of honour, be assur'd 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occasions. 

Bass. In my school-days, when I had lost 
one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised 
watch. 

To find the other forth ; and by adventur- 
ing both 

I oft found both- I urge this childhood 
proof. 

Because what follows Is pure innocence. 245 



Scene 1] 

I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth. 
That which I owe is lost ; but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that seif way 
Which you did shoot the first, 1 do not 
doubt, 

As I wiE watch the aim, or to find both, 150 
Or bring >our latter hazard back again 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first; 
Ant. You knowK me well, and herein spend 
but time 

To wind about my love wuth circumstance ; 
And out of doubt you do me now’ moie 
wrong 155 

In making question of my uttermost 
Than if you had made waste of all I have. 
Then do but say to me what I should do 
That in your knowledge may by me be 
done, 159 

And 1 am prest unto it ; therefore, speak. 

Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left. 
And she is fair and, fairer than that 
word, 

Of wondrous virtues. Sometimes from her 
eyes 

I did receive fair speechless messages. 164 
Her name is Portia — nothing undervalu’d 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her 
worth ; 

For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors, and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 
Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ 
strond, 171 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

0 my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift irs 
That I should questionless be fortunate. 

Ant. Thou know’st that all my fortunes 
are at sea ; 

Neither have 1 money nor commodity 
To raise a present sum ; therefore go foxth. 
Try what my credit can in Venice do ; iSo 
That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost, 
To furnish thee to Belmont to fair Portia. 
Go presently inquire, and so will I, 

Where money is ; and I no question make 
To have it of my trust or for my sake. 185 

[Exeunl. 

Scene II. Belmont. Portia's house. 

Enter Portia with her waiting^ivoman^ 
Nerissa. 

Par. By my troth, Nerissa, my little body 
is aweary of this great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if 
your miseries were in the same abundance 
as your good fortunes are ; and yet, for 
aught 1 see, they are as sick that surfeit 
with too much as they that starve with 
nothing. It is no mean happiness, there- 
fore, to be seated in the mean : superfluity 
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comes sooner by white haixs, but com- 
petency lives longer. 

Poj. Good sentences, and wefl pro- 
nounc’d, 

Ner. They would be better, if well 

followed. 10 

Por, It to do were as easv as to know 
what^were good to do, chapels lian been 
churches, and poor mea*s cottages princes' 
palaces. It is a good clivme tnat follows 
own instructions ; I can easier teach 
tw'enty what were good to be den? than 
to be one of the twenty to follow’' mine own 
teaching. The brain may devise laws for 
the blood, but a hot temper leaps o’er a 
cold decree ; such a hare is madness the 
youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good 
counsel the cnpple. But this reasoning is 
not m the fashion to choose me a husband. 

0 me, the woid ‘ choose ’ ! I may neither 

choose who I would nor refuse who I 
dislike ; so is the will of a living daughter 
curb’d by the wtII of a dead father, is it 
not hard, Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, 
nor refuse none ? . 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous, and 
holy men at their death have good inspira* 
tions ; therefore the lott’ry that he hath 
devised m these three chests, of gold, silver, 
and lead — whereof who chooses his mean- 
ing chooses you — will no doubt never be 
chosen by an> rightly but one who you 
shall rightly love. But wdiat warmth Is 
there m your affection towards any of these 
princely smtors that are already come ? 31 
Por. 1 pray thee over-name them ; and 
as thou namest them, I will describe them ; 
and according to my descnption, level at my 
affection. 34 

Ner. First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 
Por. Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he doth 
nothing but talk of his horse ; and he 
makes it a great appiopriation to his own 
good parts that he can shoe him Inmself ; 

1 am much afear’d my lady Ms mother 

play’d false with a smith. 30 

Ner. Then is there the County Palatine. 
Por. He doth nothing but frown, as who 
should say ‘An you will not have me, 
choose He hears merry tales and smiles 
not. I fear he will prove the weeping 
philosopher when he grows old, being so 
full of unmannerly sadness in Ms youth. 

I had rather be married to a death’s-head 
with a bone m Ms mouth than to either of 
these. God defend me from these two I 
Ner. How say you by the French lord, 
Monsieur Le Bon ? 49 

Por. God made him, and therefore let 
him pass for a man. In truth, I know it is 
a sin to be a mocker, but he — why, he hath 
a Horse better than tiie Neapolitan’s, a 
better bad habit of frowning than the 
Count Palatine; he is every man in no 
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man. If a throstle smg he fails straight a- 
cap’nng ; he will fence with his own 
shadow; if 1 slioiiki marry him, 1 should 
marry twenty husbands. If he would 
despise me, I would forgive him ; for if 
he love me to madness, I shall never requite 
him. 

Net, What say you then to Falcoobridge, 
the young baron of England ? 6o 

Por. You know I say nothing to him, for 
he understands not me, nor 1 him : he 
hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian, 
and you will come into the court and swear 
that I have a poor pennyw'orth in the 
English, He is a proper man's picture ; 
but, alas, who can converse with a dumb 
show ? How' oddly he is siuted ! I think 
he bought his doublet in Italv, his rounc 
hose ui Fiance, his bonnet in Germany, and 
his behaviour everywhere. < ■ 

Ner. What think you of the Scottish lord, 
his neighbour ? 

Por, That he hath a neighbourly charit', 
in him, for he borrowed a bov of the ear of 
the Englishman, and sw’orc he would pay 
h m again when he ivas able ; I think the 
Frenchman became his surety, and seal’d 
under for another. 

Ner, How like you the young German, 
the Duke of Saxony’s uephew' ? 75 

For. Very \ ilely m the morning when he 
is sober ; and most vilely in the afternoon 
when he is drunk. When he is best, he is a 
httle W'orse than a man, and when he is 
worst, he is Httle better than a beast. An 
the worst fall that ever fell, I hope I shall 
make shift to go without him. so 

Ner. If he should offer to choose, and 
choose the right casket, you should refuse 
to perform your father’s will, if you should 
refuse to accept him. ss 

For. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I 
pray thee set a deep glass of Rhenish wine 
on the contrary casket ; for if the devil be 
within and that temptation without, 1 
know he will choose it. I will do anything, 
Nerissa, eie 1 will be married to a sponge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having 
any of these lords ; they have acquainted 
me with their determinations, w'hich is 
indeed to return to their home, and to 
trouble you wnth no more suit, unless you 
may be w'on by seme other sort than your 
father’s imposition, depending on the 
caskets. c4 

For. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I 
will die as chaste as Diana, unless I be 
obtained by the manner of my father’s will. 
I am glad this parcel of wooers are so 
reasopable ; for there is not one among 
them but I dote on his very absence, and 
1 pray God grant them a fair departure, w 
Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your 
father’s time, a Venetian, a scholar and a 
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[Act 1 

soldier, that came hither m company of the 
Maiquis of Monlierrat i 

Por. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio ; as I 
think, so w'as he call’cl. lo^ 

Ner. True, madam ; he, of all the men 
that ever my foolish eyes look’d upon, w^as 
the best deserving a fair lady. 

For. I remember him well, and I remem- 
ber him worthy of thy praise. 

Enter a Servingman. 

How now I what news ? loq 

Serv. The four sti angers seek for you, 
madam, to take their leave ; and there is 
a forerunner come from a fifth, the Pnoce 
of Morocco, who brings word the Prince 
his master wall be here to-night, 1x3 

For. It I could bid the fifth welcome with 
so good hc?it as I can bid the other four 
farewell, I should be glad of his approach ; 
if he have the condition, of a saint and the 
complexion ot a devil, 1 had rather he 
should shrive me than wive me. nS 

Come, Nerissa. Surah, go betoie. 

Whiles w'e shut the gate upon one wooer, 
another knocks at the door. [Exeunt 

Scene III. Venice. A public place. 
Enter Bassanio with Shylock the Jew, 

Shy. Three thousand ducats — well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months — well. 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, 
Antonio shall be bound. 5 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound — well. 
Bass. May you stead me ? Will you 
pleasure me ? Shall I know your answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats for three 
months, and Antonio bound. xo 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to 
the contrary ? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no ; my meaning 
in saying he is a good man is to have you 
understand me that he is sufficient ; yet 
his means are in supposition : he hath an 
argosy bound to Tnpolis, another to the 
Indies ; 1 understand, moreover, upon the 
Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth 
for England — and other ventures he hath, 
squand’red abroad. But ships are but 
boards, sailors but men ; there be land- 
rats and water-rats, water-thieves and land- 
thieves — I mean pirates ; and then there 
IS the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. 
The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient* 
Three thousand ducats — I think I may 
take his bond. 

Bass. Be assur’d you may. 25 

Shy. I will be assur’d I may ; and, that 
I may be assured, I will bethink me. May 
I speak with Antonio ? 



Scene 3] 

Bass, If it please yon to dine with us. 
Shy, Yes, to smell poric, to eat of the 
habitation which your prophet, the Naz- 
arite, conjured the devil into ! I will boy 
With you, sell with you, talk with you, 
w’'alk with you, and so following ; but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
pray with you. Wliat news on the Rialto ? 
Who is he comes here ? 

Enter Antonio. 

Bass, This is Signior Antonio. 35 

Shy, [Aside] How like a fawning publican 
he looks I 

I hate him for he is a Christian ; 

But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings 
down 39 

The rate of usance here with us in Veiuce. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear 
him. 

He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails. 
Even there where merchants most do 
congregate. 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won 
thrift, 45 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe 
If I forgive him ! 

Bass, Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy, I am debating of my present store, 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 50 

Of full thiee thousand ducats. What of 

that ? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe. 

Will furnish me. But soft I how many 
months 

Do you desire ? [To Antonio] Rest you fair, 
good signior ; 

Your worsliip was the last man in our 
mouths. 55 

Ant, Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor 
borrow 

By taking nor by giving of excess, 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
rU break a custom. [To Bassanio] Is he yet 
possess’d 59 

How much ye would ? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 
Ani. And for three months. 

Shy, I had forgot — ^three months ; you 
told me so. 

Well then, your bond ; and, let me see — 
but hear you, 

Methoughts you said you neither lend nor 
borrow 

Upon advantage. 

Ant, I do never use it. 65 

Shy, When Jacob graz'd his uncle 
Laban’s sheep — 

This Jacob from our holy Abram was. 

As his wise mother wrought in his behalf, 
The third possessor ; ay \e was the third*— 
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Ant, And what of him ? Did he take 
inleiest ? ,0 

Shy, Ko, not take interest ; not, as vou 
would say, 

Directly intTest : mark what Jacob did? 
When Laban and himself: were com- 
promis’d 

That all the eanlings W'hich were streak’d 
and pied 

Should fall as Jacob’s Hire, the ewes, being 
r? nk, 75 

In end of autumn turned to the rams ; 

And when the work of generation was 
Between these woolly breeders in the act. 
The skilful shepherd piH’d me certain 
wands. 

And, in the doing of the deed of kind, St 
H e stuck d em up befoie the fulsome ewes. 
Who, theju conceinng, did in eaning time 
Fall parti-coloui’d Iambs, and those weie 
Jacob’s. 

This was a way to thrive, and he was 
blest ; ' 

And thnrt is blessing, if men steal it not. 83 
Ant, This was a venture, sir, that Jacob 
serv’d for ; 

A thing not in ins power to bnng to pass. 
But sway’d and fashion’d fay the hand of 
heaven. 

Was this inserted to make interest good ? 
Or IS your gold and silver ewes and rams ? 
Shy, 1 cannot tell ; I make it breed as 
fast. 9x 

But note me, signior. 

Ant, [Aside] Mark you this, Bassanio, 
The de'^ can cite Scripture for Ms purpose. 
An evil soul producing holy witness 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 95 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath I 
Shy, Three thousand ducats — ’tis a good 
round sum. 

Three months from twelve ; then let me 
see, the rate — 

Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding 
to you ? loo 

Shy, Signior Antonio, many a time and 
oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and ray usances ; 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug. 
For suff’rance is the badge of all our tribe ; 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish galierdme. 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears you need my 
help ; 101 

Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say 
‘ Shylock, we would have moneys *. You 
say so- — 

You that did void your rheum upon my 
beard 

And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ; moneys is your suit. 
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What should 1 say to you ? Should i oot 
say 115 

‘Hath a dog money ? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? * Or 
Shall I bend low and, in a bondman’s key. 
With bated breath and whisp’nng humble- 
ness. 

Say this : i 

‘ Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesd las*., 
You spum’d me such a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog ; and for these courtesies 
i’ll lend you thus much moneys ’ ? 

Ant I am as like to call thee so again, 1 25 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
if thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends — for when did friendship 
take 

A breed for barren metal of his friend ? — 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, 230 
\^ho If he break thou mayst with bettei 
face 

Exact the penalty. 

Shy, Whv, look you, how you stoim ! 
I would 'be friends with you, and have vour 
love, 

Forget the shames that you have stain’d me 
with, 

Supply your present wants, and taice no 
doit 135 

Of usance for my moneys, and you’ll not 
hear me. 

This is kind 1 oiTei. 

Bass. This were loudness. 

Shy, This kindness will I show. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me theie 
Your single bond, and, in a meiiy sport, i to 
If you repav me not on such a day. 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express’d in the condition let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 14 « 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off ard taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant Content, in faith ; I’ll seal to such 
a bond, 

And say there is much kindness in the Jew- 

Bass. You shall not seal to such a bond 
for me ; 

I’ll rather dwell in my necessity. 150 

Ant, Why, fear not, man; I will not 
forfeit it ; 

Within these two months — that’s a month 
before 

This bond expires — I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the A-^alue of tins bond. 

Shy. O father Abram, what these 
Christians are, iss 

Whose own hard dealings teaches them 
suspect 

The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me 
this : 

If he .should break his day, whac should I 
gain 

By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
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Is not. so piofitaJ neither, 161 

As flesh ui snoiioiis, beefs, c*' goats. I say. 
To buy his lavorr, I extend this fnendship ; 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 

And, foi my love, I piav you wrong me not. 
Ant. Yes, Shylock, I wall seal iiato this 
bond. 3 6 b 

Shy. Then meet me foithwith at the 
notary’s ; 

Give him diicction for this meiry bond, 
And I v/iil go and purse the ducats sti. rj-iil, 
See to my house, left m the ieaiful guaic! 
Of an unthrifty knave, and presently i/r 

1*11 be with you. 

Ant. Hie thee, ge :iie Jew. 

[Exd Shylock. 

The Hebrew will turn Chiistian : he giow'S 
kind- 

Bass. I like not fair term^ and a villain’s 

mind. 

Ant. Come on ; in this there can be no 
dismay; 17-5 

My ships come home a month before the 
day. [Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Belmont. Portia* s house. 

Flourish of coYiiets. Eni& the Prince of 
Morocco, a tawny Moor all in whiter and 
ifnee or four Followers accoidingly, with 
Portia, Nerissa, and Tram. 

Mor. Mislikc me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed livery of the burnish’d sun. 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest cieature northward 
boin, 

Where Phoebus’ Are scarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make incision for your love 6 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or 

mine. 

I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath fear’d the valiant ; by my love, I 
sw^ear 

The best-regarded virgins of our clime tr. 
Have lov’d it too. I would not change thi.s 
hue, 

Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle 
queen. 

Par. In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes ; 
Besides, the loti’ry of my destiny ij 

Bars me the light of voluntary choosing. 
But, if my father had not scanted me, 

And hedg’d me by his wit to yield myself 
His wife who wins me by that means I told 
you. 

Yourself, lenowned Prince, then stood as 
fair izo 

As any comer I have look’d on yet 
For my affection. 

Mar. Even for that I thank you. 

Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the 
caskets 



Scene IJ 

To try my fortune-. By this scimitar, a 
That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince, 
That won three helds of Sultan Solyman, 
I wcdld o^erstaie the sternest eyes that 
look. 

Outbrave the' heart most daring on the 
earth, 

PlucK the young sucking cubs from the 
she-bear, 

yea, mock the lion when *a roars for 
prey. 

To win thee, lady. But, alas the while I 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand. 
So IS Alcides beaten by his page ; 35 

And so may I, blind Fortune leading me. 
Miss that which one unworthier may attain, 
And die with gneving. 

Por. You must take your chance. 

And either not attempt to choose at all. 

Or swear before you choose, if you choose 
wrong, 40 

Never to speak to lady afterward 
in way of marriage ; therefore be advis'd. 
Mon Nor will not ; come, bring me unto 
my chance. 

Por. First, forward to the temple. After 
dinner 44 

Your hazard shall foe made. 

Mor. Good fortune then, 

To make me blest or cursed'st among men ! 

[Cornets, and exeunt 

Scene II. Venice. A street 
Enter Launcelot Gobbo. 

Laun. Certainly my conscience will serve 
me to run from tMs Jew my master. The 
fiend is at mine elbow and tempts me, 
saying to me ^Gobfoo, Launcelot Gobbo, 
good Launcelot * or ‘ good Gobbo ’ or * good 
Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the 
start, run away My conscience says ‘ No ; 
take heed, honest Launcelot, take heed, 
honest Gobbo ' or, as aforesaid, ‘ honest 
Launcelot Cnf»f' % do not run; scorn 
running with ^ li / heels Well, the most 
courageous fiend bids me pack. ‘ Via ! ' 
says the fiend ; * away ! * says the fiend. 

* For the heavens, rouse up a brave mind ' 
says the fiend * and nind Well, my con- 
science, hanging about the neck of my 
heart, says very wisely to me ' My 
honest friend Launcelot, being an honest 
man's son ' or rather * an honest woman's 
son ' ; for indeed my father did something 
smack, something grow to, he had a 
kind of taste — ^well, my conscience says 

* launcelot, budge not * Budge * says the 
fiend. * Budge not ' says my conscience. 

* Conscience,* say I *you counsel welL' 

* Fiend;' say I * you counsel well.' To be 
fui'd by my conscience, I should “stay with 
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the Jew my master, who — God bless the 
mark I — ^is a kind of devil ; and, to run 
away from the Jew, I should be ruled by 
the fiend, who — saving your reverence! — ■ 
is the devil himself. Certainly the Jew la 
the very devil incarnation ; and, m my 
conscience, my conscience is but a kind of 
hard conscience to offer to counsel me to 
stay with the Jew. The fiend gives the 
more fnendly counsel. I wiil run, fiend ; my 
heels are at your commandm ^nfc ; I will run. 

Enter Old Gobbo, with a basket 

Gob. Master young man, you, I pray you,, 
which is the way to master Jew's ? 23 

Laun. [Aside] O heavens ! This Is my 
true-begotten father, who, being more than 
sand-blind, high-gravei blind, knows me 
not. I will try confusions with him. 

Gob. Master young gentieman, I pray 
you, which is the way to master Jew’s ? m 
Laun. Turn up on your ught hand at the 
next turning, but, at the next turning of 
all, on your left ; marry, at the very next 
turning, turn of no hand, but turn down 
indirectly to the Jew's house. 3$ 

Gob. Be God’s sonties, 'twill be a hard 
way to hit ! Can you tell me whether one 
Launcelot, that dwells with him, dwell with 
him or no ? ** 

Laun. Talk you of young Master 

Launcelot ? [Aside] Mark me now ; now 
will I raise the waters. — Talk you of young 
Master Launcelot ? 44 

Go 5 . No master, sir, but a poor man's son; 
his father, though I say't, is an honest 
exceeding poor man, and, God be thanked, 
well to live. 47 

Laun. Well, let his father be what 'a will, 
we talk of young Master Launcelot. 

Gob. Your worship's friend, and Launce- 
lot, sir. 50 

Laun. But I pray you, ergo, old man, 
ergo, I beseech you, talk you of young 
Master Launcelot ? 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an't please your 
mastership. 53 

JLaun. Ergo, Master Launcelot. Talk not 
of Master Launcelot, father ; for the young 
gentleman, according to Fates and Destinies 
and such odd sayings, the Sisters Three and 
such branches of learning, is indeed 
deceased ; or, as you would say In plain 
terms, gone to heaven. 

Gob. Marry, God forbid I The boy was 
the very staff of my age, my very prop. 

Laun. Do I look like a cudgel or a hovel- 
post, a staff or a prop ? Do you i^now me^ 
father ? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not; 
young gentleman ; but I pray you tdl me# 
Is my boy — God rest his soul! — alive or 
dead? % 

Latm. Do you not know me, father ? 
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Gob. Alack, sir, I am sand-blind ; I know 
you not. 

Latin . Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, 
you might fail of the knowing me : it is a 
wise father that knows his own child. Well, 
old man, i will tell you news of yoiu son. 
Give me your bicssiug ; truth will come to 
light t murdei cannot be hid long ; a man’s 
son may, but in the end tiuth wiM out. 

Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up ; i am sure 
you are not launceiot my boy. 75 

Latin. Play you, let’s have no more 
foclaig about ix. but give me your blessing ; 
1 am Launceiot, youi boy that was, youi 
sen that is, your child that shall be. 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. 7 
Laun. 1 know not wiiat i shall think ol 
that ; but I am Launceiot, the Jew’s man, 
and I am sure Maigery your wife is 
mother. s 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed. I’ll 
be sworn, if thou be Launceiot, thou ari 
mine own flesh and blood- Lord worshipp’d 
might he be, what a beard hast thou got I 
Ihou hast got more hair on thy chin than 
Dobbin my lill-horse has on his tail. s 

Latin. It should seem, tlien, that Dobbin’^ 
tail grov/s backward; I am sure he had 
more hali of his tail than I have of m> 
lace when 1 last saw him. 9 

Gcb. Lord, how art thou chang’d ! How 
dost thou and thv master agree ? I have 
brought him a present. How ’giee you 
now ? '•> 

Latin. Well, w^ell ; but, for mine own part, 
as I have set up rny rest to run away, so I 
will not rest till I have run some ground. 
My master’s -a very Jew. Give him a 
l^resent I Give him a halter. I am famish’d 
in his service ; you may tell every finger 
I have with my iibs. Father, I am glad 
you aie come ; give me your present to one 
Master Bassanio, who indeed gives rare new 
liveries ; if I serve not him, i will run as 
far as C 5 od has any ground. O rare fortune J 
Here comes the man. To him, father, for 
I am a Jew, if I serve the Jew any longer. 

Filler Bassanio, with Leonardo, with a 
Folio wei or two. 

Bass. You may do so ; but let it be so 
hasted that supper be ready at the farthest 
by five of the clock. See these let ers 
delivered, put the liveries to making, and 
desire Gratiano to come anon to my 
lodging. [Exit a servant. 

Latm. To him, father, 

Gcb. God bless your -w^orship ! 

Bass. Gramercy ; wouldst thou aught 
with me ? no 

Gcb. Here’s my son, sir, a poor boy — 
Laun* Not a j^or boy, sir, but the rich 
Jew’s man, that would, sir, as my father 
shall specify — 
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Gob. He hath a gieat infection, sii, as one 
would say, to serve — 115 

Laun. Indeed, the short and the long is, 
I serve the Je%Y, and have a desire, as iny 
father shall specify — 

Cob. His master and he, saving your 
worship’s reverence, are scaice caiet- 
cousins — 1 19 

Laun. To be brief, the very trtdh is that 
the Jew, having done me wrong, doth cause 
me, as my father, being I hope an old man, 
shall frutify unto you — 

Gob. 1 have here a dish of do'^'es that I 
w’ould bestow upon your worship ; and my 
suit is — 1?^ 

Latin. In very brief, the suit is imperti- 
fient to myself, as your worship .shall know 
by this honest old man ; and, though I say 
It, though old man, yet poor man, my 
lather. 

Bass. One speak for both. What would 
you ? 

Laun. Seive you, sir. 

Gob. That is the very defect of the 
matter, sir. 130 

Bass. 1 know thee well ; thou hast 
obtain’d thy suit. 

Shylock thy master spoke with me this day, 
And hath preferr’d thee, if it be pieferment 
To leave a iich Jew's service to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman, 135 
Laun. The old proverb is \ cry well 
parted between my master Shylcck and 
you, sii : you have the grace ol God, sir, 
and he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou speak’st it well. Go, father, 
with thy son. 

Take leave of thy old. master, and inquire 
My lodging out. [To a servant\ Give him a 
livery 141 

More guarded than his fellows’ ; see it done. 

Laun. Father, in. I cannot get a service, 
no I 1 have ne'er a tongue m my head I 
[Looking on his pahnl Well ; if an’^ man in 
Italy have a fairer table which doth offer 
to swear upon a book— I shall have good 
fortune. Go to, here’s a simple line of life ; 
here’s a small trifle of wives ; alas, fifteen 
wives IS nothing ; a’leven widows and nine 
maids is a simple coming-in for one man. 
And then to scape drowning thrice, and to 
be in peril of my life with the edge of a 
feather-bed — ^here are simple scapes. Well, 
if Fortune be a woman, she’s a good wench 
for this gear. Father, come ; I’ll take my 
leave ot the Jew in the twinkling. 153 

[Exeunt Launceiot and Old Gobbo. 
Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think 
on this. 

These things being bought and orderly 
bestowed, 155 

Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best esteem’d acquaintance ; his thee, 
go. 
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Scene 2J 

Leon. My best endeavours shall be done 
herein* 

Enter Gbatiano. 

Gra. Where's your master i 

Leon, Yonder, sir, he v/allcs. lExit. 

Gra, Sigmor Bassanio ! i6o 

Bass. Gratiano t 

Gra. I ha%^e suit to you* 

Bass. You have obtain’d it. 

Gra. You must not deny me : I must go 
with you to Belmont* 

Bass. Why, then you must. But hear 
thee, Gratiano : 165 

Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of 
voice — 

Parts that become thee happily enough, 
And in such eyes as oars appear not faults , 
But where thou art not known, why there 
they show 169 

Something too liberal. Pray thee, take pain 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit ; lest through thy wild 
behaviour 

I be misconst’red in the place I go to 
And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me : 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 175 

Talk with respect, and swear but now and 
then. 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look 
demurely, 

Nay more, while grace is saying hood mine 
e> es 

Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say amen. 
Use all the observance of civility 180 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent 
To please his grandam, never trust me more. 
Bass. Well, we shall see your bearing. 
Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night ; you shall 
not gauge me 184 

By what we do to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity ; 

I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have 
friends 

That purpose merriment. But fare you 
well ; 

X have some business. 

Gra.. And I must to Lorenzo and the rest ; 
But we win visit you at supper-time, iqi 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Venice. Shylock*s house. 
Enter Jessica and Launcelot. 

Jes. I am sorry thou wilt leave my father 
so. 

Our house is heU ; and thou, a merry devil, 
XMdst rob it of some taste of tediousness. 
But fare thee well ; there is a ducat for 
thee; 

And, Launcelot, soon at supper shaft thou 
see 5 


Lorenzo, who is thy new master’s guest. 
Give mm this letter ; do it secretly. 

And so farewell. I would not have my 
father 

See me in talk with thee. 9 

Latin. Adieu i tears exhibit my tongue. 
Most oeautiiul pagan, most sweet Jew ! If 
a Christian do not play the knave and get 
thee, I am much deceived. But, adieu I 
these foolish drops do something drown my 
manly spiiit ; a^eu ! 14 

Jes. Farewell, good Launcelot. [Exit 

Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 
To be asham’d to be my father’s ciilld ! 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to ius manners. O Lorenzo, 19 
If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife, 
Become a Christian and thy loving wife. 

[Exit. 

Scene IV. Venice. A street. 

Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Salerio, and 
SOIAMO. 

Lor. Nay, we will slink away in supper- 
time. 

Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Gra. We have not made good preparation. 
Saler. We have not spoke us yet of 
torch-bearers. s 

Solan. 'Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly 
ordeied ; 

And better in my mind not undertook. 

Lor. *Tis HOW but four o’clock ; we have 
two hours 
To furnish us. 

Enter Launcelot, with a letter* 

Friend Launcelot, what’s the news 7 
Laun. An it shall please you to break up 
this, it shall seem to signify. it 

Lor. I know the hand ; in faith, ’tis a 
fair hand. 

And whiter them the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra. Love-news, in faith I 

Laun. By your leave, sir. is 

Lor. Whither ^oest thou ? 

Laun. Marry, sir, to bid my old master, 
the Jew, to sup to-night with my new 
master, the Christian. 

Lor. Hold, here, take this. Tell gentle 
Jessica 

I will not fail her ; speak it privately* 20 
Go, gentlemen, [Exit Launcelot. 

Will you prepare you for masque to- 
night ? 

I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Saler* Ay, many, I’U be gone about it 
straight. 

Solan* And so ’ivill I. 

Lor* Meet me and Gratiano aj 

At Gratiano’s lodging some hour hence. 
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Saler, 'Tis good we do so. 

[Exeunt Salen io and Solanio. 
Gra. Was not that letter fiom fair 
Jessica ? 

Lor. I mu^t oeeds teh thee all. She hath 
difecteJ 

How I shall 1*3 ke bei fiom her father’s 
house ; 30 

What gold and jewels she is furnish'd with ; 
Wlvat pagers suit she hath in readiness. 

If e’er the Jew her father come to heaven. 
It ill be for his gentle daughtei ’s sake : 
And never daie misfortune cross her foot. 
Unless she do it under this excuse, 36 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 

Come, go with me, peiuse this as thou 
goest ; 

Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. 

[Exeunt 

Scene V. Venice. Before Shylock*s hoiii>e. 
Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 

Shy. Well, thou shalt see ; thy eyes shall 
be thy judge, 

The difference of old Shylock and 
Bassanio. — 

What, Jessica! — Thou shalt not gormandi2e 
As thou hast done with me — What, 
Jessica ! — 4 

And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out — 
Why, Jessica, I say I 

Latin, Why, Jessica ! 

Shy. Who bids thee call ? I do not bid 
thee call. 

Laun. Your worship was wont to tell me 
I could do nothing without bidding. 

Enter Jessica, 

Jcs. Call you ? What is your will ? 10 

Shy, 1 am bid forth to supper, Jessica ; 
There are my keys. But wherefore should 
I go? 

I am not bid for love ; they flatter me ; 
But yet I’ll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. Jessica, my girl, 15 
Look to my house. I am nght loath to go ; 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my 
rest. 

For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun, I beseech you, sir, go ; my young 
master doth expect your reproach. 20 

Shy, So do I his. 

Laun, And they have conspiied together ; 
I will not say you shall see a masque, but 
if you do, then it was not for nothing that 
my nose fell a-bleeding on Black Monday 
last at six o’clock i’ th’ morning, falling 
out that year on Ash Wednesday was four 
year, in th^ afternoon. ao 

Shy, What, are there masques 2 Hear 
you me, Jessica : 

Lock up my doors, and when you hear the 
drum, 
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[Act 2 

And the vile squealing of the wry-neck’d 
fife, -9 

Ciambei not you up to the casements then, 
Noi thrust your head into the public stieet 
To gace on Chiistian fools wiih varnish’d 
faces ; 

But stop my house’s eais — I mean my 
casements ; 33 

Let not the sound of shallow fopp’ry enter 
My sober house. By Jacob’s stati, 1 swear 
I have no mind or feasting foith to-night ; 
But i will go. Go you before me, siiiah ; 
Say I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir. Mistress, 
look out at window for ail this. 40 

There will come a Christian by 
Will be 3 V 01 th a Jewess’ eye. [Exit. 

Shy. What says that fool of Hagar’s 
ohspring, ha ? 

Jes. His words wcie ‘ Farewell, mistress'; 
nothing else. 

Shy. The patch is kind enough, but a 
huge feeder, 45 

Snail-slow in pioht, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild cat ; drones hive not 
with me, 

Therefore 1 part with him ; and part with 
him 

To one that I w ould have him help to waste 
His borrowed puise. Well, Jessica, go in; 
Perhaps I wili letiirn immediately. 51 
Do as I bid you, shut doors after you. 

Fast bind, fast find — 

A proveiD nevei stale in thrifty mind. 

[Exit, 

Jes, Farewell ; and if my fortune be not 
crost, 55 

I have a father, you a daughter, lost- [Exit. 

Scene VI. Venice. Before Shylock’s 
house. 

Enter the maskers, Gratiano and Salerio. 

Gra. This is the pent-house under which 
Lorenzo 

Desired us to make stand, 

Saler. His hour is almost past. 

Gra. And it is marvel he out-dwells his 
hour, 

For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Saler. O, ten times faster Venus' pigeons 
fly 5 

To seal lo%^e’s bonds new made than they 
are wont 

To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 

Gra. That ever holds : who riseth from 
a feast 8 

With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 
Where is the horse that doth imtread again 
His tedious-measures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them first? All thingps 
that are 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 
How like a younker or a prodigal 14 



Scene 6] 

The scarfed bark purs from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet 
wind ; 

How like the piodigal doth she retaro. 

With over-weatiier’d ribs and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet 
wind ! 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Safer. Here comes Lorenzo i more of 
this hereafter. 20 

Lor. Sweet fnends, your patience for my 
long abode ! 

Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
When you shall please to play the thieves 
for wives, 

Vil watch as long for you then. Approach ; 
Here dwells my father Jew. Ho! who's 
within ? 25 

Enter Jessica, above, in boy's clothes. 

Jes. Who are you ? Tell me, for more 
certainty. 

Albeit I'll swear that I do know your 
tongue. 

Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jes. Lorenzo, certain ; and my love 
indeed ; 

For who love I so much ? And now who 
know's 30 

But you, Lorenzo, whether 1 am yours ? 
Lor. Heaven and thy thoughts are witness 
that thou art. 

Jes. Here, catch this casket ; it is worth 
the pains. 

I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me. 
For I am much asham’d of my exchange ; 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 36 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 
For, if they could, Cupid h mself would 
blush 

To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor. Descend, for you must be my torch- 
bearer. 

Jes. What ! must I hold a candle to my 
shames ? 

They in themselves, good sooth, are too 
too light. 

Why, 'tis an office of discovery, love. 

And I should be obscur'd. 

Lor. So are you, sweet. 

Even in the lovely garmsh of a boy. 45 
But come at once, 

For the close night doth play the runaway. 
And we are stay'd for at Bassanio’s feast. 
Jes. I will make fast the doors, and gild 
myself 49 

With some moe ducats, and be with you 
straight. [Exit above. 

Gta. Now, by my hood, a gentle, and no 
Jew. 

Lor. Beshrew me, but I love her heartily. 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her. 

And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true. 
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And true she is, as she hath prov’d herself j 
And theiefore, like herself, wise, fair, and 
true, 56 

Shall she be placed in mv constant soul. 

Enter Jessica, bdmv. 

What, art thou come ? On, gentlemen, 
away ; 

Our masqiiing mates by this time for us 
stay. CExii with Jessica and Salerio. 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Who's there ? 60 

Gra. Sigmor Antomo ? 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano, where are all the 
rest ? 

'Tis nine o’clock ; our friends all stay for 
you ; 

No masque to-night ; the wind is come 
about ; 

Bassamo presently will go aboard ; 65 

I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 

Gra. I am glad on’t ; I desire no more 
delight 

Than to be under sail and goiie to-mght. 

[Exeunf. 

Scene VIL Belmont. Portia's house. 

Flourish of Cornets. Enter Portia, with the 
Prince of Morocco, and their Trams. 

Por. Go draw aside the curtains and 
discover 

The several caskets to this noble Pnnce. 
Now make your choice. 

Mor. The first, of gold, who this inscrip- 
tion bears : 

‘Who chooseth me shall gam what many 
men desire ’. 3 

The second, silver, which this promise 
carries : 

‘Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves 

This third, dull lead, with warning all as 
blunt : 

‘Who chooseth me must give and hazard 
all he hath 9 
How shall I know if I do choose the right ? 
Por. The one of them contains my 
picture. Prince ; 

If you choose that, then 1 am yours withal. 
Mor. Some god direct my judgment! 
Let me see ; 

I will survey th' inscriptions back again. 
What says this leaden casket 1 15 

‘Who chooseth me must give and hazard 
alt he hath.' . ^ 

Must give — ^for what ? For lead ? Hazard 
for lead I ^ „ 

This casket threatens ; men that hazard all 
Do it_in hope of fair advantages. 19 

A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross 
I’ll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 
What says the silver with her virgin hue ? 

^33 
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‘Who chooseth me shall get as much as h< 
deserves.' 

As much as he deserves ! Pause there, 
Morocco, 

And weigh thy value with an even hand. 25 
If thou beest rated by thy estimation. 
Thou dost deserve enough, and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady ; 

And yet to be afeard of my deserving 
Were but a weak disabling of myself. 3' 
As much as I deserve ? Why, that's the 
lady ! 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding ; 
But moie than these, in love I do deserve. 
What if I stray’d no farther, but chose 
here ? 35 

Let's see once mere this saying grav’d m 
gold : 

‘Who chooseth me shall gain what many 
men desire '. 

W’hy, that's the lady ! All the world 
desires her ; 

From the foui corners of the earth they 
come 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal-breathing 
saint. 40 

The Hyrcaman deserts and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 45 
To stop the foreign spirits, but they come 
As o'er a brook to see fair Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly 
picture. 

Is't Uke that lead contains her ? 'Tivere 
damnation 

To think so base a thought ; it were too 
gross 50 

To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 
Or shall J think in silver she’s immur'd. 
Being ten times undervalued to tried gold ? 
O sinful thought ! Never so rich a gem 
Was set in worse than gold. They have in 
England 55 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamp’d in gold ; but that’s insculp'd 
upon. 

But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. IMiver me the key ; 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may I 60 
Por. There, take it. Prince, and if my 
form lie there. 

Then I am yours. 

[He opens the golden cashei, 
Mor. O hell I what have we here ? 

A carrion Death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll ! I'll read the 
writing. 

‘ All that glisters is not gold, 65 

Often have you heard tliat told ; 

Many a man his life hath sold 


But my outside to behold. 

Glided 'tombs do woims infold. 

Had you been as wise as bold, 70 

Young in limbs, ir judgment old. 

Your answer had not been inscroll’d. 

Fare you well, ycui suit is cold.’ 

Cold indeed, and labour lost, 74 

Then faiewell, heat, and w^elcome, frost. 
Portia, adieu I I have too griev'd a heart 
To take a tedious leave ; thus iosers part. 

[Exit ivith his train. Flourish of cornets. 

Portia. A gentle liddance. Diaw the 
curtains, go. 

Let all of his complexion choose me so. 

lExeuni 

Scene VIII. Venice. A street. 

Enter Salerio and Solanio. 

Saler. Why, man, I saw Eassanio under 
sail ; 

With him is Gratiano gone along ; 

And in their ship I am sure Lorenzo is not. 

Solan. The villain Jew v\ith outcries 
rais'd the Duke, 

Who went with him to search Bassamo's 
ship. 5 

Saler. He came too late, the ship was 
under sail ; 

But theie the Duke was given to under- 
stand 

That in a gondola were seen togetlior 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica ; 

Besides, Antonio certified the Duke 10 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Solan. I never heard a passion so con- 
fus’d. 

So strange, outrageous, and so variable. 

As the dog Jew did utter m the streets. 

‘ My daughter I O my ducats I O my 
daughter ! 15 

Fled with a Christian I O my Christian 
ducats I 

Justice ! the law ! My ducats and my 
daughter I 

A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats. 

Of double ducats, stol'n from me by my 
daughter ! 

And jewels — two stones, two rich and 
precious stones, 20 

StoFn by my daughter I Justice 1 Find the 
girl ; 

She hath the stones upon her and the 
ducats.' 

Saler. Why all the boys in Venice follow 
him, 

Crying, his stones, his daughter, and his 
ducats. 

Solan. Let good Antonio look he keep 
his day, 25 

Or he shall pay for this. 

Saler. Marry, well rememb’red ; 

I reason'd with a Frenchman yesterday, 



Scene 8] 

Wlio told me. In the narrow seas that part 
The French and English, there miscanied 
A vessel of our coimiry rncMy fraught. 30 
I thought upon Antonio when he told 
me. 

And wish’d m silence that it were not h:s. 
Solan, You were best to tell Antonio 
what you hear ; 

Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 
Saler. A kinder gentleman treads not the 
earth. 35 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part. 

Bassanio told him he would make some 
speed 

Of his leturn. He answered ‘ Do not so ; 
Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very riping of the time ; 40 

And for the Jcw'*s bond which he hath of 
me, 

Let it not enter in your mind of love ; 

Be merry, and employ your chiefest 
thoughts 

To courtship, and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you there *. 45 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind 
iiim, 

And with affection wondrous sensible 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand ; and so they 
parted. 

Solan. I think he only loves tne world for 
him. 50 

I pray thee, let us go and find him out. 
And quicken his embraced heaviness 
With some delight or other. 

Saler. Do we so. [Exeunt. 

Scene IX. Belmont. Portia’s home. 
Enter Nerissa, and a Servitor. 

Ner. Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the 
curtain straight ; 

The Prince of Arragon hath ta’en his oath, 
And comes to his election presently. 

Flourish of Cornets. Enter the Prince of 
Arragon, Portia, and their Trains. 

For. Behold, there stand the caskets, 
„ noble Prince. 

If you choose that wherein I am contain’d, 
Strai^t shall our nuptial rites be 
solemniz’d ; 6 

But if you fail, without more speech, my 
lord. 

You must be gone from hence immediately. 
Ar. 1 am enjoined by oath 40 observe 
three things ; 

First, never to unfold to any one 10 

WMch casket ’twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
Yo woo a maid in way of marriage ; 
l^astly. 

If I do fail to fortune of my choice, 15 

Immethately to leave you and be gone. 
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For. To these injunctions every one doth 
sv/ear 

That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Ar. And so have I address’d me. For- 
tune BOW 

To my heart’s hope ! Gold, silver, and base 
lead. i-o 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard 
all he hath.’ 

You shall look fairer ere I give or hazard. 
What says the golden chest ? Ha ! let me 
see : 

’Who chooseth me shall gain what many 
men desire *. 

What many men desire — that * many ’ may 
be meant 25 

By the fool multitude, that choose by 
show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth 
teach ; 

Which pries n6t to th’ interior, but, like 
the martlet. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall. 
Even m the force and road of casualty. 30 
I will not choose what many men desire. 
Because I will not jump with common 
spirits 

And rank me with the barbarous multi- 
tudes. 

Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure- 
house i 

Tell me once more what title thou dost 
bear. 35 

‘Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves.’ 

And well said too ; for who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit ? Let none 
presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 40 

0 that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv’d corruptly, and that clear* 
honour 

Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover that stand 
bare ! 44 

How many be commanded that command ! 
How much low peasantry would then be 
gleaned 

From the true seed of honour I and how 
much honour 

Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times. 
To be new varnish’d I Well, but to ray 
choice. 

‘Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves/ 50 

1 will assume desert. Give me a key for 

this. 

And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

[He opens the sillier casket. 

Por» [Aside] Too long a pause for that 
which you find there. 

Ar. What’s here? The portrait of a 
blinking idiot 


«35 
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Presenting me a schedule ! I will read it. 53 
How much unlike ait thou to Portia ! 
How miicli unlike my hopes and my ' 
dcserviiigs ! 

* Who chooseth me shall have as much as 
he deserves. * 

Did I deseive no more than a fooFs head ? 
Is that my prize ? Arc my deserts no 
bettei ? 60 

Por. To offend and judge are distinct 
offices 

And of opposed natures. 

Ar. What Is here 7 iReads 

' The fire seven times tried this ; 

Seven times tried that judgment is 
That did never choose amiss. 65 

Some there be that shadows kiss. 

Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 

There be fools alive iwis 
Sliver’d o’er, and so was this. 

Take what wife you will to bed, 70 
I will ever be your head. 

So be gone ; you are sped.’ 

Still more fool I shall appear 
By the time I linger here. 

With one fool’s head I came to woo. 

But I go away with two. 

Sweet, adieu ! I’ll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth. 

[Exit with his Train, 
For, Thus hath the candle sing'd the 
moth. 

O, these deliberate fools I When they do 
choose, 80 

They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 

Ner, The ancient saying is no heresy : 
Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

Por, Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Where is my lady 7 
Por, Here ; what would my lord 7 85 
Serv, Madam, there is alighted at your 
gate 

A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify th’ approaching of his lord. 

From whom he bringeth sensible regreets ; 
To wit, besides commends and courteous 
breath, 9° 

Gifts of rich value. Yet I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love. 

A day in April never came so sweet 
To show how costly summer w'as at hand 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 
Por, No more, I pray thee ; I am half 
afeard gt 

Thou wilt say anon he is some kin to thee. 
Thou spend’st such high-day wit in praising 
him. 

Come, come, Nerissa, for I long to see 99 
Quick Cupid’s post that comes so mannerly. 
Ner. Bassanio, Lord Love, if thy will it 
be ! [Exeunt 
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ACT THREE 

Scene i. Venice. A street 
Enter Solanio and Saicrio. 

Solan. Now, wha&- news on the Rialto ? 
Saler. Why, yet it lives there u]ncheck''d. 
that Antonio hath a slsip of rich lading 
wreck’d on the nairow seas ; the Goodvi’ins 
X think they call the place, a very dangerous 
flat and fatal, where the carcases of many 
a tall ship he buried, as they say, if lay 
gossip Report be an honest woman of her 
word. 7 

Solan. I w'ould she were as lying a gossip 
m that as ever knapp’d ginger or made her 
neighbouis beheve she wept for the death 
of a third husband. But it is true, witlioiit 
any slips of prolixity or crossing the plam 
higlrway of talk, that the good Antonio, 

ihe honest Antonio O that 1 had a 

title good enough to keep his name com- 
pany 1 — It 

Saler. Come, the full stop. 

Solan. Ha I What sayest thou ? Why, 
the end is, he hath lost a ship. 

Saler. 1 would it might prove the end of 
his losses. 17 

Solan. Let me say amen betimes, lest the 
devil cross my prayer, for here he comes in 
the likeness ot a Jew. 

Elder Shylock. 

How now, Shylock 7 What news among 
the merchants 7 20 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so 
well as you, of my daughter's flight. 

Saler. That’s certain ; I, for my part, 
knew the tailor that made the wings she 
flew withal. 21 

Solan. And Shylock, for his own part, 
knew the bird was flivlge ; and then it is 
the complexion of them all to leave the 
dam. 27 

Shy. She is damn'd for it. 

Saler. That’s certain, if the devil may be 
her judge. 

Shy, My own flesh and blood to rebel ! 30 
Solan. Out upon it, old carrion I Rebels 

it at these years ? 

Shy. I say my daughter is my flesh and 
tny blood. 

Saler. There is more difference between 
thy flesh and hers than between jet and 
ivory ; more between your bloods than 
there IS between red wine and Rhenish. But 
tell us, do you hear whether Antonio have 
had any loss at sea or no ? 36 

There I have another bad match : a 
bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare scarce show 
his head on the Rialto ; a beggar, that was 
us'd to come so smug upon the mart. Let 
him look to his bond. He was wont to call 



Scene 1 ] 

me usurer ; let hsm look to his bond. He 
was wont to !cnd money for a Chnsnan 
courtesy ; let him look to his bond. i ’ 

SalsT. \vliY> sure» if he foifeil, tuou 
wilt not take liis flesh. Whai's that good 
for ? 

Shy. To bait fish withal. If it wiU feed 
nothing else, at will feed my levenge. He 
haiii disgiac’cl me and hmdhed me half a 
million ; laugh’d at my losses, mock’d at 
my gainss scorned my nation, thw’aited my 
bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine 
enemies. And what’s liic reason ? I am a 
Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions, ted with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed b\ the same means, 
waimed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as a Chiistian is ? It you prick 
us, do we not bleed } If you tickle us, do 
we not laugh ? If you pojson us, do we not 
die ? And if you w'long us, shall we not 
revenge ? If we aic like you in the rest, 
we wall rcsei.ibie you in that. If a Jew 
wrong a Chiistian, what is his humility ? 
Revenge. If a ChtisUan wrong a Jew, what 
should his sufferance be by Christian ex- 
ample ? Why, revenge. The viliamy you 
teach me I will execute ; and it shall go 
hard but I will beitei the instruction. 

Enter a Man from Antonio. 

Man. Gentlemen, my master Antonio is 
at his house, and desires to speak with you 
both. 

Saler. We have been up and down to 
seek him 6 

Enter Tubal- 

Solan. Here comes another of the tribe ; 
a third cannot be match’d, unless the devil 
himself turn Jew. 

[Exeunt Solanio, Salerio, and Man. 

Shy. How now, Tubal, what news from 
Genoa ? Hast thou found my daughter ? 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of 
her, but cannot find her. 71 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there ! A 
diamond gone* cost me two thousand ducats 
in Frankfort ! The curse never fell upon 
our nation till now ; I never felt it till now. 
Two thousand ducats in that, and other 
precious, precious jewels. I would my 
daughter were dead at my foot, and the 
jewels m her ear ; would she were hears’d 
at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin! 
No news of them ? Why, so — and I know 
not what's spent in the search. Why, thou — 
loss upon loss! The thief gone with so 
much, and so much to find the thief ; and 
no satisfaction, no levenge ; nor no ill luck 
stirnng but what lights o' my shoulders; 
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lO sighs but o’ mv breathing ; no tears bat 
my shedding ! 

Tub Yes, other men have ill luck too t 
Antomo, as I heard ia Genoa — 85 

Shy. What, what, what ? HI luck, ill 
uck ? 

Hath an argosy cast away coming 
lom Tiipoli'?. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God. Is It 
true, !S It true ? 

Tub. 1 spoke with some of the sailors that 
escaped Ine wieck. go 

Shy. 1 thank thee, good Tubal. Good 
new'S, good news — ha, ha 1— -heard in 
Genoa. 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I 
heaid, one night, fourscore ducats. 94 
Shy. Thou stick'st a dagger in me — I 
shall never see my gold again. Fourscore 
ducats at a silting I Fourscore ducats ! 97 
Tub. There came divers of Antonio’s 
cieditors m mv company to Venice that 
swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shy. I am veiy glad of it ; I'll plague 
him, I’ll torture liim ; I am glad of 

it. lOI 

Tub. One of them showed me a nng that 
he had of your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon hei ! Thou torturest me. 
Tubal. It w^as my turquoise ; I had it of 
Leah when 1 was a bachelor ; I would not 
have given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 
Tub. But Antonio is ceitamly undone. 
Shy. Nay, that's true ; that’s very true* 
Go, Tubal, fee me an officer ; besiieak him 
a fortnight befoi e. I will have the heart of 
him, if he toiieit: for, were he out of 
Venice, I can make what merchandise I 
Will Go, Tubal, and meet me at our 
synagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our 
synagogue. Tubal. [Eaceunf. 

Scene 11. Belmont. Portia*s hou^. 

Enter Bassanio, Portia, Gratiano, 
Nerissa, and all their Trains, 

Par. I pray you tarty ; pause a day or 
two 

Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company ; therefore forbear a 
awhile. 

There’s something tells me — but it is not 
love — 

I would not lose you; and you know 
yourself 5 

Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

But lest you should not understand me 
well — 

And yet a maiden hath no tongue but 
thought — 

I would detain you here some month or 
two 

Before you venture for me. I could teach 
you 

237 
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How to choose right, but then I am 
forsworn ; 

So will 1 never be ; so may you miss me ; 
But if you do, you’ll make me wish a sin. 
That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your 
eyes I X 4 

They have o’erlook’d me and divided me ; 
One half of me is yours, the other half 
yours — 

Mine own, I would say ; but if mine, then 
yours. 

And so ^ yours. O ! these naughty times 
Puts bars between the owners and their 
rights ; 

And so, though yours, not yours. Prove 
it so, 

Let fortune go to hell for it, not I. 

I speal<: too long, but ’tis to peize the time. 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

•ro stay you from election. 

Bass. Let me choose ; 

For as I am, I live upon the rack. 25 

For. Upon the rack, Bassanio ? Then 
confess 

What treason there is mingled with your 
love. 

Boss. None but that ugly treason of 
mistrust. 

Which makes me fear th’ enjoying of my 
love ; 

There may as well be amity and life 30 
Tween snow and fire as treason and my 
love. 

For. Ay, but I fear you speak upon the 
rack. 

Where men enforced do speak anything. 

Bass. Promise me life, and 1*11 confess the 
truth. 

For. Well then, confess and live. 

Bass. ‘ Confess * and ‘ love ’ 35 

Had been the very sum of my confession. 
O happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me answers for deliverance ! 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

For. Away, then ; I am lock*d in one of 
them. 40 

If you do love me, you will find me out. 
Nerissa and the rest, stand all aloof; 

Let music sound while he doth make his 
choice ; 

Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end. 
Fading in music. That the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be 
the stream 46 

And wat’ry death-bed for him. He may 
win ; 

And what is music then ? Then music is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects 
bow 

To a new-crowned monarch ; such it is so 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom*s 
ear 

And summon him to marriage. Now be goes. 


[Act 3 

With no less presence, but v/lth much more 
love. 

Than young Alcfdes when he did redeem 55 
The virgin tribute paid by howling l‘roy 
To the sea-monster- I stand for sacrifice ; 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives. 
With bleared visages come forth to view 
The issue of tb’ exploit. Go, Hercules ! 6 & 
Live thou, I live. With much much more 
dismay 

I view the fight than thou that niak*st the 
fray. 

A Song, the whilst Bassanio comments on the 
caskets to himself. 

Tell me where is fancy bred. 

Or in the heart or in the head. 

How begot, how nourished ? 65 

Reply, reply. 

It IS engend’red in the eyes. 

With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
Xn the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; fa 
I’ll begin it — Ding, dong, bell. 

All. Ding, dong, bell 

Bass. So may the outward shows be least 
themselves ; 

The world is still deceiv’d with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 75 
But, being season'd with a gracious voice. 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, 
What damned error but some sobei brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hidmg the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple but assumes Sr 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all 
as false 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and trowning Mars ; 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as 
milk 1 86 

And these assume but valour’s excrement 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty 
And you shall see *tis purchas’d by the 
weight. 

Which therein works a miracle in nature, 90 
Making them lightest that wear most of it ; 
So are those crisped snaky golden locks 
Which make such wanton gambols with the 
wind 

Upon supposed fairness often known 
To be the dowry of a second head — 95 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 
Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous 
scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times 
put on 100 

To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou 
gaudy gold. 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee ; 
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Scene 2] 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common 
drudge 

’Tween man and man ; but thou, thou 
meagre lead. 

Which rather tlireaten’st than dost promise 
aught. 

Thy plainness moves me more than elo- 
quence. 

And here choose I. Joy be the consequence 
Pot, [Aside] How all the other passion 
fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embrac'd 
despair, 

And shudd’ring fear, and gree i-ey d 
Jealousy i 

0 love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 

In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess 

1 feel too much thy blessing. Make it less^ 

For fear I surfeit. , ,, 

Bass. [Opening the leaden casket} What 
find I here ? “ 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit I What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ? Move these 
eyes ? 

Or whether riding on the balls of mine 
Seem they in motion ? Here are sever d 
lips. 

Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in 
her hairs 

The painter plays the spider, and hath 
woven 

A golden mesh t’ entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs. But her 
eyes — 

How could he see to do them ? Having 

made one, 

Methinks it should have power to steal 
both his, 1=5 

And leave itself utifurnish’d. Yet look how 
far 

The substance of my praise doth wrong this 
shadow 

In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance. Heres 

the scroll, ^-9 

The continent and summary of my fortune. 


* You that choose not by the view. 
Chance as fair and choose as true I 
Since this fortune faUs to you. 

Be content and seek no new. 

If you be well pleas’d with this, 135 
And hold your fortune for your bliss. 
Turn you where your lady is 
And claim her with a loving kiss.’ 


A gentle scroll. Fair lady, by your leave ; 
I come by note, to give and to receive. 140 
Like one of two contending in a prize. 
That thinks he hath done well in people’s 
eyes. 

Hearing applause and universal shout. 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing in a doubt 144 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no j 


So, thrice-falr lady, stand I even so. 

As doubtful whether what 1 see be tiiie^ 
Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you. 
For. You see me, Lord Bassanio, w^here I 
stand. 

Such as I am. Though for myself alone 150 
I would not be ambitious In my wish 
To wish myself much better, yet for you 
i would foe trebled twenty times myself, 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand 
times more rich, 155 

That only to stand high in your account 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account. But the full sum of me 
Is sum of something which, to term in gross. 
Is an unlesson’d girl, unschooi’d, un- 
practis’d ; 160 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happier than this. 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is that 'her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 165 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted. But now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants. 
Queen o’er myself ; and even now, but now. 
This house, these servants, and this same 
myself, 

Are yours — ^my lord’s. I give them with 
this ling, 

Which when you part from, lose, or give 
away. 

Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you, 175 
Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all 
words ; 

Only my blood spealcs to you in my veins ; 
And there is such confusion in my powers 
As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear i8«> 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude, 
Where every something, being blent to- 
gether. 

Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy 
Express’d and not express’d. But when 
this ring 

Parts from this finger, then parts life 
from hence ; iSJ 

O, then be bold to say Bassanio’s dead I 
Ner. My lord and lady, it is now our time 
That have stood by and seen our wishes 
prosper 

To cry ‘ Good Joy *. Good joy, my lord and 
lady I 

Gm. My Lord Bassanio, and my gentle 

iady» 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish. 
For 1 am sure you can wish none from me ; 
And, when youi honours mean to solemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you 
Even at that time I may be married too. 
Bass. With all my heart, so thou canst 
get a wife. 

m 
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Gra. I thank your ioidship you have 
got me ofie. 

My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as 
yours : 

You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 
You lov’d, 1 lov’d ; for intermission 200 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than 
you. 

Your fortune stood upon the caskets there, 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls ; 
For wooing here until I sw'eat again. 

And sw’earing till my very roof was dry '>05 
With oaths of love, at last — if promise 
last— 

I got a promise of this fair one here 
To have her io\ e, provided that your 
foitune 

Achiev’d her mistress. 

Poy. Is this true, Nenssa ? 

Ner- Madam, it is, so you stand pleas’d 
withal. .->10 

Bass, And do you, Gratiano, mean good 
faith ? 

Cra, Yes, faith, my lord. 

Bass. Our feast shall be much honoured 
in your marriage. 

Gra. We’ll play with them : the first boy 
for a thousand ducats. sio 

Ner. What, and stake down ? 

Gra. No ; we shall ne’er win at that 
sport, and stake down — 

But who comes here ? Lorenzo and his 
infidel ? ?2o 

What, and my old Venetian friend, Saleno ! 

Enter Lorenzo, Jessica, and Salerio, 
a messenger from Venice. 

Bass. Lorenzo and Salerio, welcome 
hither. 

If that the youth of my new int’rest here 
Have power to bid you welcome. By your 
leave, 

I bid my very friends and countrymen, 22s 
Sweet Portia, welcome, 

Por. So do 1 , my lord j 

They are entirely welcome. 

Lor. I thank your honour. For my part, 
my lord. 

My purpose w'as not to have seen you here ; 
But meeting with Salerio by the way, 230 
Ke did entreat me, past ail saying nay. 

To come with him along. 

SaJer. I did, my lord. 

And I have reason for it. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. 

[Gives Bassanio a leitei, 
Bass. Ere I ope his letter, 

I pfay you tell me how^ my good friend | 
doth. 235 1 

Saler. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in 
mind ; 

Nor well, unless in mind ; his letter there 
Will show you his estate. 

IBnssauio opens the letter. 

SS40 


[Act 3 

Gra. Nerissa, cheer yond stranger ; bid 
her w’eicome. 

Your hand, Salerio. What’s the news fiom 
Venice ? _'4o 

How doth that loya! merchant, good 
Antonio ? 

I know he will be glad of our success : 

We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 
Saler. I would you had won the fleece 
that he hath lost. 

Por. There arc some shrew^d contents in 
yond same paper 345 

That steals the colour from Bassanio’s 
cheek : 

Some dear friend dead, else nothing m the 
world 

Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and 
worse I 249 

With leave, Bassanio : I am half yourself. 
And I must freely have the half of anything 
That this same paper bungs you. 

Bass. O sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words 
That ever blotted paper I Gentle lady, 
When I did first impart my love to you, 255 
I fi eely told you all the wealth 1 had 
Ran in my veins — I was a gentleman ; 

And then I told you true. And yet, dear 
lady. 

Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart. When 1 told 
you 260 

My state was nothing, X should then have 
told you 

That I was worse than nothing ; for indeed 
I have engag’d myself to a dear friend, 
Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy. 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady. 
The paper as the body of my friend, 266 
And every w'ord in it a gaping wound 
Issuing hfe-blood. But is it tiue, Salerio ? 
Hath all his ventures fail’d ? What, not one 
hit ? 

From Tnpohs, from Mexico, and England, 
Fiom Lisbon, Barbary, and India, 271 
And not one vessel scape the dreadful touch 
Ot merchant-marring rocks ? 

Saler. Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear that, if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it. Neve»* did I know 276 
A creature that did bear the shape of man 
So keen and greedy to confound a man. 

He plies the Duke at morning and at night. 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state. 
If they deny him justice. Twenty mer- 
chants, 2S1 

The Duke himself, and the magnificocs 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with 
him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious 
plea 

Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 3»5 



Scene 2] 

Jes. When I was with him, 1 have heard 
him swear 

To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen. 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him ; and I know, my 
--lord, *9' 

If law, authonty, and power, deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

For. Is it your dear friend that is thus 
in trouble ? 

Bass. The dearest friend to me, the 
kindest man, 291 

The best condition’d and unweaned spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath m Italy. 

For. What sum owes he the Jew ? 299 

Bass. For me, three thousand ducats. 
Pqy^ What ! no more ? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the fond ; 
Double SIX thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a tnend of this description 303 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 

F irst go with me to church and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 
For never shall you he bv Portia’s side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over. 
When It is paid, bring your true friend along. 
My maid Nenssa and myself meantime 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, 
aw^ay ; 312 

For you shall hence upon your wedding- 
da/. 

Bid your friends welcome, show a merry 
cheer ; 

Since you are dear bought, I will love you 
dear, 315 

But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass [Re^ds] ‘ Sweet Bassanio, my ships 
have all miscarried, my creditors grow 
cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to the 
Jew IS forfeit ; and since, in paying it, it 
is impossible I should live, all debts are 
clear’d between you and I, if I might but 
see you at my death. Notwithstanding, 
use your pleasure ; if your love do not 
persuade you to come, let not my letter.* 
For- O love, dispatch all business and be 
gone ! 

Bass. Since 1 have your good leave to go 
away, 325 

I will make haste ; but, till 1 come again, 
No bed shall e’er be guilty ot my stay. 

Nor rest be interposer *twixt us twain. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene HI, Venice, A street. 

Enter Shylock, Solanio, Antonio, and 
Gaoler. 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him. Tell not me of 
mercy — 
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This is the fool that lent out money gi atis. 

Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylock, 

Shy. I’ll have mv bond ; speak not 
against my bond. 

1 have sworn an oath that 1 will have mv 
bond. 5 

Thou caH’dst me dog before thou hadst a 
cause. 

But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs ; 

The Duke shall giant me justice. 1 do 
wonder. 

Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 10 
Ant. I pray thee hear me speak- 
Shy. ru have my bond. I will not hear 
thee speak ; 

I'll have my bond ; and therefore speak no 
more. 

ril not be made a soft and dull-ey'd fool. 
To shake the head; relent, and sigh, and 
yield, _ 15 

To Christian intercessors. Follow not ; 
ril hav e no speaking ; I will have my bond, 

[Exh. 

Solan, it IS the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 

Ant. Let him alone ; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootless 
prayers. 20 

He seeks my life ; his reason well I know : 

1 oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 
Many that have at limes made moan to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Solan. 1 am sure the Duke 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 25 
Ant. The Duke cannot deny the course 
of law *, 

For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 2S 

Will much impeach the justice of the state. 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth ot all nations- Therefore, go ; 
These griets and losses have so bated me 
That I shall hardly spaie a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. h 

Well, gaoler, on ; piay God Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Belmont. Portia's house. 

Enter PoRTi.^, Nerissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, 
and Balthasar. 

Lor. Madam, although 1 speak it m your 
piesence, 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity, which appears most 
strongly 

In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But if you knew to whom you show this 
honour, 5 

How true a gentleman you send relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord your husband, 

241 
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I know yon would be prouder of the work 
Than ciistomaiy bounty can enforce you. 

Por. I never did repent for doing good. 
Nor shall not now ; for in companions 
That do converse and w^aste the time to- 
gether. 

Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love 
There must be needs a like propoi^ion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit, 
Winch ndakes me thinlt that Antonio 
Being the l^osom lover of my loid. 

Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestowed 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 2' 
From out the state of hellish cruelty ! 

This comes too near the praising of myself 
Therefore, no more of it j hear other things 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The hustiaiidiy and manage of my house 25 
Until my lord’s return ; for mine own part, 
I have toward heaven breath’d a secret 
vow 

To live m prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by Nerissa here. 

Until her husband and my lord's return. S' 
There is a monastery two miles off. 

And there we will alnde. I do desire you 
Not to deny this imposition. 

The which my love and some necessity 
Now lays upon you; 

Lor. Madam, with all my heart 

I shall obey you m all fair commands. 3< 
For. My people do already know my 
mind. 

And will acknow'Iedge you and Jessica 
In place of Lord Bassanio and myself. 

So fare you w'ell till we shall meet agidn. 40 
Lor. Fair thoughts and happy hours 
attend on you I 

Jes. I wish your ladyship ail heart's 
content. 

For. I thank you for your wish, and am 
well pleas’d 

To wish it back on you. Fare you well, 
Jessica. 

[Exeunt Jessica and Lorenzo. 
Now, Balthasar, 45 

As I have ever found thee honest true. 

So let me find thee still. Take this same 
letter. 

And use thou all th’ endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua ; see thou render this 
Into my cousin’s hands, Doctor Bellario ; 
And look v/hat notes and garments he doth 
give thee, 51 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d 

speed 

Unto the traject, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Waste no time m 
words. 

But get tnce gone ; I shall be there before 
thee. 55 

Balih. Madam, I go with all comenient 
speed. [Exit, i 


[Act 3 

For. Come on, Nerissa, 1 have work in 
hand 

That you yet know not of ; we'll see our 
husbands 

Before they think of us. 

Ner. Shall they see us ? 

For. They shall, Nerissa ; but in such a 
habit 60 

That they shall think we are accomplished 
With that we lack. ill hold thee any 
wager, 

When we are both accoutred like young 
men. 

I’ll prove the piettier fellow of the two, 64 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace. 
And speak between the change of man and 
boy 

With a reed voice ; and turn two mincmg 
steps 

Into a manly stiide ; and speak of trays 
Like a fine bragging youth ; and tell quaint 
lies. 

How honourable ladies sought my love, 70 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died — 
I could not do withal. Then 111 repent. 
And wish, for all that, that I had not kill'd 
them. 

And twenty of these puny lies 111 tell, 

That men shall swear I have discontinued 
school ?5 

Above a twe.vemonth, I have within my 
mind 

A thousand raw tricks of these bragging 
Jacks, 

Which I will practise. 

Ner. Why, shall w'e turn to men ? 

For. Fie, what a queshon’s that, 

If thou wert near a lewd interpreter I 80 
But come. I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park gate ; and therefore haste 
away. 

For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 

[Exeunt 

Scene V. Belmont. The garden. 

Enter Laxjncelot and Jessica. 

Laun. Yes, truly ; for, look you, the sins 
of the father aie to be laid upon the 
children ; therefore, I promise you, 1 fear 
you. 1 was always plain with you, and so 
now I speak lay agitation of the matter ,* 
therefore be o’ good cheer, tor truly I think 
you aie damn'd. There is but one hope 
m it that can do you any good, and that 
is but a kind of bastard hope neither, 7 
Jes. And w'hat hope is that, I pray thee ? 
Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that 
your father got you not — that you are not 
the Jev/'s daughter. jo 

Jes. That were a kind of bastard hope 
ndeed ; so the sins of my mother should 
be visited upon me. 
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Scene 5] 

Laun. Truly then I fear you are damn^ 
both by father and mother ; thus when 
shun Scylla, your father, I fall into Cha 
lybdis, your mother ; well, you are gon< 
both ways, i 

Jes. I shall be sav’d by my husband ; h< 
hath-made me a Christian. 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he ; w< 
were Christians enow before, e’en as man^ 
as could vrell live one by another. Thr 
making of Christians will raise the price o 
hogs ; If we grow all to be pork-eaters, w 
shSl net shortly have a rasher on the coal 
for money. 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Jes. I’ll tell my husband, Launcelot, whai 
you say ; here he comes - 

Lor. X shall glow jealous of you shortly 
Launcelot, if you thus get my wife into 
corners. 2 

Jes. Nay, you need nor fear us, Loren- o 
Launcelot and I are out ; he tells me flatly 
there’s no mercy for me in heaven, because 
I am a Jew’s daughter ; and he says you 
are no good member of the commonwealth, 
for in converting Jews to Christians you 
raise the pnee of poik. 3 

Lor. 1 shall answer that better to the 
commonwealth than you can the getting 
up of the negro's belly ; the Moor is with 
child by you, Launcelot. 3t 

Laun. It IS much that the Moor should 
be more than reason ; but if she be less 
than an honest woman, she is indeed more 
than I took her for. 3 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the 
word! I think the best grace of wit will 
shortly turn into silence, and discourse 
grow commendable in none only but 
parrots. Go in, sirrah ; bid them prepare 
for dinner. 41 

Laun. That is done, sir ; they have all 
stomachs. 

Lor. Goodly Lord, what a wit-snapper 
are you ! Then bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too, sir, only ‘cover ’ 
Is the word. 45 

Lor. Will you cover, then, sir ? 

Laun. Not so, sir, neither ; I know my 
duty. 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occasion ! 
Wilt thou show the whole wealth ot thy wit 
in an instant ? I pray thee understand a 
plain man in his plain meaning : go to thy 
fellows, bid them cover the table, serve in 
the meat, and we will come in to dinner, 
Laun. For the table, sir, it shall be 
serv’d in; for the meat, sir, it shall be 
cover’d ; f#r your coming in to dinner, sir, 
why, let it be as humours and conceits shall 
govern. [Exit 

Lor. O dear discretion, how his words are 
suited 1 


The fool hath planted m Ins memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools that stand in better place, 50 
Garnish'd like ium, that for a tricks/ word 
Defy the miitter. How cheer’st thou, 
Jessica ? 

And now, good sweet, say thy opinion, 
How dost thou like the Lord Bassanio’s 
wife ? 

Jes. Past all expressing. It is very meet 
The Lord Bassamo live an upright life, 65 
For, having such a blessing m ids lady, 

He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
And if on earth he do not merit it. 

In reason he should never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods should play some heaven- 
ly match, yo 

And on the wager lay two earthly women. 
And Portia one, there must be something 
else 

Pawn’d with the other ; for the poor rude 
woild 

Hath not her fellow. 

Even such a husband 
Hast thou of me as she is for a wife. 75 
Jes. Nay, but ask my opinion too of 
that. 

Lor. I Will anon ; first let us go to dinner. 
Jes. Nay, let me piaise you while I have 
a stomach. 

Lor. No, pray thee, let it serve for table- 
talk ; 

Then howsome’er thou speak’st, ’moiif 
other things So 

I shall digest it. 

Jes. Well, I’ll set you forth. [Exeunt. 
ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Venice. The court of justice. 

Enter the Duke, the Magnificoe^, Antonio, 
Bassanio, Gratiano, Sajlerio, a7id Others. 

Duke. What, is Antonio here ? 

Ant. Ready, so plea«-e your Grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee ; thou art 
come to answer 

A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch, 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 5 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard 

Your Grace hath ta’en great pains to 
qualify 

His ngorous course ; but since he stands 
obdurate. 

And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppose 10 
My patience to his fury, and am arm’d 
To suffer with a quietness of spirit 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the 
court. 

Sakr, He is ready at the door ; he comes, 
my lord. *5 
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Enter Shylock. 

Duke, Make room, and let him stand 
before our face. 

Shylock, the world thinks, and 1 think so 
too, 

That thou but leadest this fashion of thy 
malice 

To the last hour of act ; and then, ’tis 
thought, 

Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse, more 
strange 20 

Than is thv strange apparent cruelty ; 

And where thou now exacts the penalty. 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s 
flesh, 

Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentleness and 
love, 

Foigive a moiety of the principal. 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his back — 
Enow to press a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiseration of his slate 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of 
flint. 

From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never 
train’d 

To offices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy, I have possess’d your Grace of what 
I purpose, S 5 

And by oiu holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To ha\ e the due and forfeit of my bond. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. 
You’ll ask me w’hy I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh than to receive 41 
Three "thousand ducats. I'll not answer 
that, 

But say It is my humour — is it answer’d i 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thousand 

ducats 45 

To have it ban’d ? What, are you answer’d 
yet ? 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat ; 
And others, when the bagpipe sings 1’ th’ 
nose, ' 19 

Cannot contain their urine ; for affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. Now, foi your 
answer : 

As theie is no firm reason to be rend’red 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 55 

Why he, a woollen bagpipe, but of force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame 
As to offend, himself being offended ; 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 
More than a lodg’d hate and a certain 
loathing 60 

I bear Antonio, that 1 follow thus 
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A losing suit against him. Are you 
answered ? 

Bass, This is no answer, thou unfeeling 
man, 

To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with 
my answeis. 65 

Bass, Do all men kill the things they do 
not love ? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would 
not kill ? 

Bass, Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shy, What, wouldst thou have a serpent 
sting thee twice ? 

Ani. 1 pi ay you, think you question with 
the Jew. 70 

You may as well go stand upon the beach 
And bid the mam flood bate his usual 
height ; 

You may as well use question with the wolf. 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the 
lamb ; 74 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops and to make no 
noise 

When they are fretten with the gusts of 
heaven ; 

You may as well do any thing most hard 
As seek to soften that — than which what's 
harder ? — 

His Jewish heart. Therefore, I do beseech 
you, 80 

Make no moe offers, use no farther means, 
But with all brief and plain conveniency 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his 
will. 

Buss, For thy three thousand ducats here 
is SIX. 

Shy, If every ducat in six thousand 
ducats 85 

Were in six parts, and every part a duca+ 

I would not draw them ; 1 would have m- 
bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, 
rcnd'ring none ? 

Shy What judgment shall I dread, doing 
no wrong ? 

You have among you many a purchas’d 
slave, 90 

Which, like your asses and your dogs and 
mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought them ; shall 1 say to 
you 

* Let them be free, marry them to your 
heirs — 

Why sweat they under burdens ? — let their 
beds 05 

Be made as soft as yours, and let their 
palates 

Be season’d with such viands * ? You will 
answer 

‘ The slaves are ouis So do I answer you i 
The pound of flesh which I demand of him 



Scene 1] 

I^dearly bought, *tis mine, and I will 
have it. loo 

If you deny me, fie upon your law 1 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
I stand for judgment ; answer ; shall I 
have it ? 

Duke, Upon my power I may dismiss this 
court. 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 105 

Whom I have sent for to determine this. 
Come here to-day. 

Saler. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor. 
New come from Padua. 

Duke, Bnng us the letters ; call the 
messenger. no 

Bass. Good cheer, Antonio ! What, man, 
com age yet 1 

The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, 
and all. 

Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of 
blood. 

Ant I am a tainted wether of the floclc, 
Meetest for death; the weakest kind of 
fruit 115 

Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me. 
You cannot better be employ’d, Bassamo, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, dressed like a lawyer*s clerk, 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from 
Bellario ? 1^9 

Ner. From both, my lord, Bellario greets 
your Giacc. [Presents a letter. 

Bass, Why dost thou whet thy knife so 
earnestly ? 

Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that 
bankrupt there. 

Gra, Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, 
harsh Jew% 

Thou mak’st thy knife keen ; but no metal 
can, 

No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the 
keenness 125 

Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce 
thee ? 

Shy. No, none that thou hast wit enough 
to make. 

Gra. O, be thou damn’d, inexecrable dog ! 
And for thy life let justice be accus’d. 129 
Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith. 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men. Thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf who, bang’d for human 
slaughter, 134 

Even from the gallows did his fell soul 
fleet, 

And, whilst thou layest In thy unhallowed 
dam. 

Infus’d itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starv'd, and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off 
my bond. 
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Thou but ofiend’st thy lungs to speak so 
loud ; 140 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or It will fall 
To cureless rum. 1 stand here for law. 
Duke. This letter from Bellano doth 
commend 

A young and learned doctor to our court. 

Where is he ? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by 143 
To know' your answer, whether you’ll admit 
him, 

Duke. With all my heart. Some three or 
four of you 

Go give him courteous conduct to this place. 
Meantime, the court shall hear Bellario’s 
letter. 149 

Clerk. [Reads] * Your Grace shall under- 
stand that at the leceipt of your letter I 
am very sick ; but in the instant that your 
messenger came, in loving visitation was 
with me a young doctor of Rome — his name 
is Balthazar. I acquainted him with the 
cause in controversy between the Jew and 
Antomo the mei chant ; we turn’d o’er 
many books together ; he is furnished with 
my opinion which, bettered with his own 
learmng — the greatness whereof I cannot 
enough commend — comes with him at my 
importunity to fill up your Grace’s request 
in my stead. I beseech you let his lack of 
years be no impediment to let him lack a 
reverend estimation, for I never knew so 
young a body with so old a head. I leave 
iiim to your gracious acceptance, whose 
trial shall better publish his commendation.* 

Enter Portia for Balthazar, dressed like 
a Doctor of Laws. 

Duke. You hear the learn’d Bellano, 
what he writes ; 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 163 
Give me your hand ; come you from old 
Bellano ? 

Par. I did, my lord, 

Duke. You are welcome ; take your 
place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the 
court ? 

Por. I am informed throughly of the 
cause. 

Which is the merchant here, and which the 
Jew ? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylcck, both 
stand forth. 170 

Por. Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you 
follow ; 

Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 173 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed. 
You stand within Ms danger, do you not ? 
Afit. Ay, so he says. 

Por. Do you confess the bond ? 
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Ant, I do. 

Pot, Then must the Jevv be merciful. 

Sky. On what compulsion must I ? Tel 
me that. i-s 

For. The quality of mercy is not stiain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain fiom heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twuce bles: : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. iSi 

’Tis mightiest m the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his ciown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It IS enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself ; igf 

And earthly power doth then show iikest 
God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, 
Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for 
mercy, 195 

And that same piayer doth teach us all to 
render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus 
much 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea. 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of 
Venice 

Must needs give sentence ’gainst the 
merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head I I crave 
the law. 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

For. Is he not able to discharge the 
money ? 

Bass. Yes ; here I tender it for him in 
the court ; 204 

Yea, twice the sum ; if that will not suflGce, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o’er 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my 
heart ; 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears dov/n truth. And, I 
beseech you. 

Wrest once the law to your authority ; 210 
To do a great right do a little wrong. 

And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

For. It must not be ; there is no power 
in Venice 

Can alter a decree established ; 

'Twill be recorded for a piecedent, 215 
And many an error, by the same example. 
Will rush into the state ; it cannot be. 

Shy, A Daniel coDue to judgment ! Yea, 
a Daniel ! 

O wise young judge, how I do honour thee I 

For. I pray you, let me look upon the 
bond. 220 
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Shy, Here 'tis, most re\ erend Doctor ,* 
heie it is. 

For. Shylock, there’s thrice thy money 
off 'red thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath ! I have an oath 
in heaven. 

Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 

No, not for Venice. 

For. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 225 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart. Be merciful. 
Talte thnee thy money ; bid me tear the 
bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the 
tenour. 230 

It doth appear you are a worthy Judge ; 
You know the law ; your exposition 
Hath been most sound ; I charge you by 
the law. 

Whereof you are a well-deseiving piUar, 
Proceed to judgment. By my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To altei me. I stay heie on my bond. 237 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

For. Why then, thus it is : 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Shy, O noble judge I O excellent young 
man ! 241 

For. For the intent and purpose of the 
law 

Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy, 'Tis very true. O wise and upright 
judge, 245 

How much more elder art thou than thy 
looks I 

For. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast — 

So says the bond ; doth it not, noble 
judge ? 

' Nearest his heart those are the very 
words. 

For. It is so. Are there balance here to 
weigh 250 

The flesh ? 

Shy, I have them ready. 

For. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on 
your charge. 

To stop Ills wounds, lest he do bleed to 
death. 

Sky. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Por, It is not so express’d, but what of 
that ? 255 

'Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it ; ’tis not in the 
bond. 

Por. You, merchant, have you anything 
to say ? 

Ant, But little : I am arm'd and well 
prepar’d. 259 

Give me your hand Bassanio ; fare you well. 
Grieve not that I am fall’n to this for you# 



Scene 1] 

For be rein Fortune shows lieisclf more 
kind 

Than is her custom. It is stih her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wiinkled 
brow C05 

An age of poverty : from which lingering 
penance 

Of such misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife ; 
Tell her the process of Antonio's end ; 

Say how I lov’d you ; spealc me fair in 
death ; ^270 

And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a lo- e. 
Repent not you that you shall lose '^our 
Mead, 

And he repents not that he pays your debt; 
For if the Jew do cut but deep enougii, 275 
1*11 pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which ;is as dear to me as life itsell ; 

But life itself, my wife, and all the world. 
Are not with me esteem’d above thy life ; 
I would lose ail, ay, sacrifice them all 2S1 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

For. Your wife would give you little 
thanks for that. 

If she w-ere by to hear you make the offer, 
Gm. I have a wife who I protest I love ; 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish 
Jew. 2S7 

Ner. ’Tis well you offer it behind her 
back ; 

The wish would make else an unquiet house 
Shy. [Aside] These be the Chnstian 
husbands I I have a daughter — 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas 291 
Had been her husband, rather than a 
Christian ! — 

We trifle time ; I pray thee pursue 
sentence. 

For, A pound of that same merchant’s 
flesh is thine. 

The court awards it and the law doth 
give it. 295 

Shy. Most rightful judge i 
For, And you must cut this flesh from off 
hi^ breast 

'Xhe law allows it and the court awards it. 
Shy. Most learned judge I A sentence I 
Come, prepare. 

For. Tarry a little ; there is sometliing 
else. 300 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of 
blood : 

The words expressly are ‘ a pound of flesh 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound 
of flesh ; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and 
goods 305 

Ate, hy the laws of Venice, confiscate 1 
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Unto the state of Vemce. 

Gra. O upright judge I ^fark, Jew. O 
learned ludge 1 

Sky. Is that the law ? 

For. Thyself slialt see the act 1 

For, as thou urgest jusnee, be assur’d 310 
Thou shalfc have justice, more tiiaa thou 
desii’st* 

Gra. O learned judge I Mark, Jew. A 
learned judge i 

Shy. I take this offer then ; pay the 
bond thnee. 

And let the ChnsCan go. 

Bass. Here is the money. 

Par. Soft ! 315 

The Jew shall have all Justice. Soft! No 
haste. 

He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. O Jew I an upught judge, a learned 
judge ! 

For. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off 
the flesh. 

Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor 
more 320 

But just a pound of flesh ; if thou tale’st 
more 

Or less than a just pound — be it but so 
much 

As makes it light or heavy in the substance. 
Or the divison of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do 
turn 325 

But m the estimation of a hair — 

Thou diest, and ail thy goods are confiscate, 

Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew I 
Now, infidel, I have you on the hip. 

For. Why doth the Jew pause ? Take 
thy forfeiture. 330 

Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. 1 have it ready for thee ; heie it is. 

For. He hath refus'd it in the open court 5 
He shall have merely justice, and his bond. 

Gra. A Daniel stih say I, a second 
Daniel ! 335 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word. 

Shy. Shall 1 not have barely my 
pnncipal ? 

Par. Thou shalt have nothing but the 
forleiture 

To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. Why, then the devil give him good 
of it I 340 

I’ll stay no longer question. 

For. ' Tarry, Jew. 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 
tt is enacted in the laws of Vemce, 

If it be prov’d against an alien 

That by direct or induect attempts 345 

He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party 'gainst the wliich he doth 

contrive 

Shall seize one half his goods ; the other 
half 
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Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender’s iife lies in the mercy 35 
Of the Duke only, ’gainst ail othei voice 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand’st 
For it appears by manifest pioceeding 
That indirectly, and directly too, r. 
Thou hast contrived against the very hie 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formerly by me leheais’d. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy ot the 
Duke, 

Gra. Beg that thou mayst have leave to 
hang thyself ; 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the 
state, 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefore thou must be hang’d at the 
state’s charge, 

Duke. That thou shalt see the difterencc 
of our spiiit, 

I pardon thee thy life befoie thou ask it. 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s ; 5" 

The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a 
fine. 

Por. Ay, for the state ; not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon 
not that. 

You take my house when you do take the 
prop 3 

That doth sustain my house ; you take mv 
life 

When you do take the means whereby 1 
live. 

Por. What mercy can you lender him, 
Antonio ? 

Gra. A halter gratis ; nothing else, for 
God’s sake I 

Ant. So please my lord the Duke and 
all the court 37-* 

To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 

I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to lendei it 
Upon his death unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter — 

Two things provided more : that, for this 
favour. 

He presently become a Christian ; 

The other, that he do record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughtei. 38 i 

Duke. He shall do this, ot else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Por. Art thou contented, Jew ? What 
dost thou say ? 

Shy. I am content. 

Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go 
from hence ; 390 

I am not well ; send the deed alter me 
And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christ’ning shalt thou have two 
god-fathers ; 


Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had 
ten more, 

To bring thee to the gallows, not to the 

font. [Exd Shylock. 

Duke. Sir, I entieat you home with me 
to dinner. 396 

Por. I humbly do desire your Grace of 
pardon ; 

I must aw'ay this night toward Padua, 
And it IS meet I presently set forth. 

Duke. I am sorry that your leisure serves 
you not. 400 

Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 

For in my mmd you are much bound to 
him. 

[Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and Train. 

Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I and my 
fnend 

Have by your wisdom been this day 
acquitted 

Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof 405 
'I'hiee thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your couiteous pains 
w'lthal. 

Ant. And stand indebted, over and 
above, 

In love and service to you evermore. 

Por. He IS well paid that is well satisfied, 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied, in 
And therein do account myself well paid. 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me when we meet again ; 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 41s 

Bass. Dear sir, of force I must attempt 
you further ; 

Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute. 
Not as fee. Grant me two things, I pray 
you. 

Not to deny me, and to paidon me. 

Po>. You press me far, and therefore I 
will yield. 420 

[To Antonio] Give me your gloves. I’ll 
wear them for your sake. 

[To Bassanio] And, for your love. I’ll take 
this ring from you. 

Do not draw back your hand ; I’ll take no 
more. 

And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir — alas, it is a 
trifle ; 425 

1 will not shame myself to give you this. 

Por. I w'lll have nothing else but only 
this ; 

And now, mcthmfcs, I have a mind to it. 

Bass. There's more depends on tips than 
on the value. 

The dearest ring in Venice will I give you. 
And find it out by proclamation ; 4Si 

Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Por. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers ; 
You taught me first to beg, and now, me- 
thmks. 

You teach me how a beggar should be 
answer’d. 435 
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B^iss. Good sir, this ring was given me bv 
my wife *, 

And when she put it on, she made me vow 
That 1 should neither sell, nor give, noi 
lose it. 

Por, That ’sense serves many men to 
save their gifts. 

An if your ‘wife be not a mad woman, 4i-o 
And know how well I have deserv’d this 
ring, 

She would not hold out enemy for ever 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with 
you 1 {Exeunt Portia and Neyissa. 

Ant My Lord Bassanio, let him have 
the ring. ^ , 

Let Ms deservings, and my love withal, 445 
Be valued ’gainst youi wife’s command- 

Bass, Go, Gratiano, run and overtake 
him ; 

Give him the ring, and bring him, if thou 
canst, 

Unto Antonio’s house, Aw^ay, make haste. 

{Exit Gratiano. 
Come, you and I will thither presently ; 4bo 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont. Come, Antonio. 

^ {Exeunt. 


Scene II. Vejuce, A street 
Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Por. Inquire the Jew’s house out. give 
Mm this deed. 

And let him sign it ; we’ll away tomight, 
And be a day bcfoie our husbands home 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 

Enter Gratiano. 


Gm. Fair sir, you are well o’erta’en. 5 
My Lord Bassanio, upon more advice. 
Hath sent you here this ring, and doth 
entreat 

Your company at dinner. 

PoY, That cannot be. 

His ring I do accept most thanktully. 

And so, I pray you, tell him. Furthermore, 
I pray you show my youth old Shylock’s 
house. 

Gra. That will I do. 

Net, Sir, I would speak with you. 
[Aside to Portia] I’ll see if I can get my 
husband’s ring. 

Which I did make him swear to keep for 


ever. 

For, [To Nerissa] Thou mayst, I wariant. 
We shall have old swearing 15 

That they did give the rings away to men ; 

But we’ii outface them, and outswear them 
too. 

[Aloud] Away, make haste, thou know st 
where I will tarry. 

Ner. Come, good sir, will you show me to 
this house ? [Exeunt. 


ACT FI%’E 

Scene I. Behnont, The gmden before 
Portia*s house. 

Eniei Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The moon shines bright. In such a 
mght as this. 

When the sweet wmd did gently kiss the 
tiees. 

And they did make no noise — in such a 
night, 

Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan 
walls. 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian 
tents, 5 

Where Cressid lay that mght. 

Jes. In such a night 

DidThlsby fearfully o’ertnp the dew. 

And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself. 

And ran dismayed away. 

Lor. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in hei hand 10 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and w^aft hei love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Vs, In such a night 

Mcdc?T grthered the enchanted herbs 
Tbc' ''-i ,enew old ^^son. 

E'' In such a night 

GY jni' ■ '3 steal from the wealthy Jew, 13 
Ar',-“ ^ all an unthnft love tUd run from 
’*7emce 

As h as Delmont. 

Je^. In such a night 

Did 'j-oung Lorenzo sivear he lov’d hei well, 

Stealii^g her soul with many vows of iaith, 
And ne’er a true one. 

Lor. In such a mght ao 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
Jes. I would out-night you, did no body 
come ; 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 
Enter Stephano. 

Lor. Who comes so fast in silence of the 
night ? 25 

Steph. A fiicnd. 

Loi. A friend! What fiiend ? Your 
name, I pray you, tnend ? 

Steph. Stephano is my name, and I bring 
word 

My mistress will before the break of day 29 
Be here at Belmont ; she doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor. Who comes with her ? 

Steph. None but a holy hermit and her 
maid. ^ 

I pray you, is my master yet return d ? 
Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard 
from him. 35 

But go we in, 1 pray thee, Jessica, 
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/ini ceremoniously let us prepaie 
Some welcome for the mistiess of the house 

Enfer Launcelot. 

Latin. Sola, sola I w^o ha, ho ! sola, sola 
Lor. \AnhLO calls ? 

Lann. Sola I Did yon see Master Lorenzo 
Master Lorenzo I Sola, sola I 

Lor. Leave holloaing, man. Here ! 
Laun. Sola I Wliere, where ? 

Lor. Here ! 

Laun. Tell him there's a post come from 
my master with his horn full of good news 
my master will be heie eie mormng. [Exrf 
Lor. Sw eet soul, let's in, and there expec 
their coming. 

And yet no matter — why should we go in 
My friend Stcphano, signify, I pray you. 
Within the house, your mistress is a 
hand ; 

And bring your music forth Into ihe air. 

[Exd Sicphano 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon thi 
bank I 5 

Here w ill we sit and let the sounds of musi< 
Creep m our ears ; soft stillness and th< 
night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold 'st 60 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quinng to the young-ey'd cherubms 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 6 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' 
ear. 

And draw her home with music. [Music. 
Jes. I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music. 

Lor. The reason is your spints are 
attentive ; ' 70 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and 
neighing loud. 

Which IS the hot condition of their blood — 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet 
sound, 75 

Or any air of music touch their ears. 

You shall perceive them make a mutual 
stand. 

Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music. Therefore 
the poet 

Did feign tliat Orpheus drew trees, stones, 
and floods ; so 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and fun of 
rage, 1 
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But music for the time doth change his 
nature. 

The man that hath no music in himseif. 
Nor IS not mov’d with coiicoid of sweet 
sounds, 8 1 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Eiebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. Mark the 
music. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Pot. That light we see is burmng in tny 
hall, 89 

How far that little candle thiows his beams 1 
So shines a good deed in a naughty woild. 
Ner. When the moon shone, we did not 
see the candle. 

Pot. So doth the greater glory dim the 
less ; 

A substitute shines brightly as a king 
LTntxl a king t>e by, and then his st^L^e 9«; 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music ! hark ! 
Ner. It IS your music, madam, of the 
house. 

For. Nothing is good, I see, without 
respect ; 

Methinks it sounds much sw’eeter than by 
day . 1 00 

Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, 
madam. 

For. The crow doth smg as sweetly as 
the lark 

Wlien neither is attended ; and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by 
day. 

When every goose is cackling, would be 
thought 105 

No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season season'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 
Peace, ho ! The moon sleeps with Endy- 
mion. 

And would not be aw^ak'd. [Music ceases. 

Lor. That is the voice, no 

Or I am much deceiv'd, of Portia. 

For. He knows me as the blind man 
knows the cuckoo. 

By the bad voice. 

Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

For. We have been praying for our 
husbands* welfare. 

Which speed, we hope, the better for our 
words. iij 

Are they return'd ? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet ; 

But there is come a messenger before. 

To signify their coming* 

For. Go in, Nerissa ; 

rive order to my servants that they take 
'^o note at all of our being absent hence ; 
Sfor you, Lorenzo ; Jessica, nor you. lai 
[A tucket sounds.. 
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Lor. Your liusbaiici is at hand , 1 hear his 
trumpet. 

We are no teli-tales, madam, fear you not. 

PoK This night metliinks is but the day- 
light sick ; 

It looks a little paler ; ’tis a day 325 

Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

Enter Bass an 10, Antonio, Gratiano, and 
their Followers. 

Bass. We should hold day with the 
Antipodes, 

If you would walk in absence of the sun. 

For. Let me give light, but let me not be 
light. 

For a light wife doth make a heavy 
husband, 330 

And never be Bassanio so for me ; 

But God sort all I You are welcome home, 
my lord. 

Bass. I thank you, madam ; give wel- 
come to my fnend. 

This is the man, this is Antonio, 

To whom I am so infinitely bound. 135 

For. You should in all sense be much 
bound to him. 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

Ant. No more than I am well acquitted 
of. 

For. Sir, you are very welcome to our 
house. 139 

It must appear in other ways than words, 
llierefore 1 scant this breathing courtesy. 

Gra. [To Nerissa] By yonder moon 1 
swear you do me wrong ; 

In faith, I gave it to the judge’s clerk. 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part. 
Since you do take it, love, so much at 
heart. 145 

For. A quarrel, ho, already ! What's the 
matter ? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me, whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 149 
Upon a knife, * Love me, and leave me not 

Ner. What talk you of the posy or the 
value ? 

You swore to me, when 1 did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of 
death, « 

And that it should lie with you in your 
grave ; 

Though not for me, yet tor your vehement 
oaths, 15*5 

You should have been respective and have 
kept it. 

Gave it a judge’s clerk I No, God's my 
judge, 

The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face 
that had it. 

Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. i 6 o 

Gra. Now by this hand I gave it to a 
youth. 
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A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy 
No higher than thyself, the judge’s clerk ; 
A prating boy that begg'd it as a fee ; 

I could not for my heart deny it him. 165 

Pm. You were to blame, I must be plain 
with you. 

To part so slightly with your wife's first 
gift, 

A thing stuck on with oaths upon your 
finger i6s 

And so riveted with faith unto your flesh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it, and here he stands ; 
I dare be sivorn for him he would not 
leave it 

Nor pluck It from his finger for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, 
Gratiano, 

You give your wife too unkind a cause of 
grief ; 175 

An 'twere to me, I should be mad at it. 

Bass. [Aside] Why, I were best to cut my 
left hand oft. 

And swear I lost the ring defending it. 

Gra. My Lord Bassamo gave his ring 
away 179 

Unto the judge that begg'd it, and indeed 
Deserv’d it too ; and then the boy, his 
clerk, 

That took some pains in wnting, he begg’d 
mine ; 

And neither man nor master would take 
aught 3 S3 

But the two rings. 

For. What ring^ave you, my lord ? 
Not that, I hope, which you receiv’d of* 
me. 

Bass. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 

I would deny it ; but you see my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it ; it is gone. 

For. Even so void is your false heart of 
truth; 3S9 

By heaven, I will ne’er come in your bed 
Until I see the ring. 

Ner. Nor I in yours 

Till I again see mine. 

Bass. Sweet Portia, 

If you did. know to whom 1 gave the ring. 
It you did know for whom I gave the ring. 
And would conceive for what I gave the 
ring, 195 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When nought would be accepted but the 
ring. 

You would abate the strength of your 
displeasure. 

For. If you had known the virtue of the 
ring, 109 

Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 
Or your own honour to contain the ring. 
You would not then have parted with the 
ring. 

What man is there so much unreasonable, 
If you had pleas’d to have defended it 
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With any terms of zeal, wanted the 
modesty 2 

To urge the thing held as a ceremony ? 
Nenssa teaches me what to believe : 

I’ll die for’t but some woman had the ring 
Bass. No, by my honour, madam, by my 
soul. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor, 21' 
Which did lefuse three thousand ducats 
of me, 

And begg’d the ring; the which I did deny 
him. 

And suffer’d him to go displeas’d away 
Even he that had held up the very life 
Of my dear fiiend. What should I say, 
sweet lady ? 21 « 

I was enforc’d to send it after him ; 

I w'as beset with shame and courtesy ; 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much besmear it. Paidon me, good lady 
For by these blessed candles ot the mght 
Had you been there, I think you would 
have begg’d 221 

The ring of me to give the w 01 thy doctor 
For. Let not that doctor e’er come near 
my house ; 

Since he hath got the jewel that I loved. 
And that which you did swear to keep for 
me, 225 

1 will become as liberal as you ; 

111 not deny him anything I have. 

No, not my body, nor my husband’s bed. 
Know him I shall, I am well sure of it. 

Lie not a night from home ; watch me like 
Argus ; 230 

If you do not, if I be left alone. 

Now, by mine honour w'hich is yet mine 
own, 

111 ha^>e that doctor for mine bedfellow. 
Ner. And I his clerk ; therefore be well 
advis’d 

How you do leave me to mine own pro- 
tection. 235 

Gra. Well, do you so, let not me take him 
then ; 

For, if I do, I’ll mar the young clerk’s pen. 
Ant. I am th’ unhappy subject of these 
quarrels. 

For. Sir, grieve not you ; you are wel- 
come notwithstanding. 

Bass, Portia, forgive me this enforced 
wrong ; 240 

And in the hearing of these many friends 
I sw'car to thee, even by thine own fair eyes. 

Wherein I see myself 

For. Mark you bat that ! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself. 

In each eye one ; swear by your double self. 
And there's an oath of credit, 

Bass, Nay, but hear me. 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never moie will break an oath with thee. 
AnL I once did lend my body for his 
wealth. 
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Which, but for him that had your husband’s 
ring, 250 

Had quite miscarried ; I dare be bound 
again, 

My soul upon the forfeit* that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. 

For, Then you shall be his surety. Give 
him this, 254 

And bid him keep it better than the other. 

AnL Here, Lord Bassanio, swear to keep 
this ring. 

Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave 
the doctor I 

For. I had it of him. Pardon me, 
Bassanio, 

For, by this ring, the doctor lay with me. 

Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano, 
For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s 
clerk, 26r 

In lieu of this, last mght did lie with me. 

GiU. Why, this is like the mending of 
highways 

In summer, where the ways are fair 
enough. 

What, are we cuckolds ere we have 
deserv’d it ? 265 

For. Speak not so grossly. You are all 
amaz’d. 

Here is a letter ; read it at your leisure ; 

It comes fiom Padua, from Bellario ; 
There you shall find that Portia was the 
doctor, 

Nerissa there her clerk. Lorenzo here 270 
Shall Witness I set forth as soon as you, 
And even but now return’d ; I have not 
yet 

Enter’d my house. Antonio, you are 
welcome ; 273 

And I have better news in store for you 
Than you expect. Unseal this letter soon ; 
There you shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly. 277 
You shall not know by what strange 
accident 

I chanced on this letter. 

Ant. I am dumb, 

Bass. Were you the doctor, and I knew 
you not ? 280 

Gra. Were you the clerk that is to make 
me cuckold ? 

Ner. Ay, but ♦he clerk that never means 
to do it, 

Unless he live until he be a man. 

Bass. Sweet Doctor, you shall be my bed- 
fellow ; 284 

When I am absent, then lie with my 
wife. 

Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life 
and living ; 

For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

For. How now, Lorenzo I 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for 
you. 
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Ner. Ay, and I’ll give them him without 
a iee. =90 

There do 1 give to you and Jessica, 

From the lich Jew, a special deed ot gift. 
After his death, of all he dies possess’d of. 
Lou Fair ladies, you diop manna in the 
way 

Of starved people. 

Pot, It is almost morning, 295 

And yet I am sure you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go m, 

And charge us there upon mter’gatones. 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 
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Gra, Let it be so. The fisst inter’gatory 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on is, 301 
Whether till the next night she had rather 

stay. 

Or go to bed now, being two hours to 
day. 

But w^ere the day come, I should wish it 
dark, 

Till I were couching with the doctor’s 
clerk. 305 

Well, while I live, I’ll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 

lExeunL 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Duke, living in exile, 

Frederick, kis brother, and usurpet of his 
dominions. 

Amiens, \ lords attending on the banished 
JAQUES, / Duke. 

Le Beau, a courtier attending upon 
Frederick. 

C::\RLES, wrestler to Frederick. 

Ojliver, ^ 

JAQUES, y sons of Sir Rowland de Boys. 
Orlando, J 

DE^is,} ^rvafitsio Oliver. 


Touchstone, the count jester. 

Sir Oliver :Martext, a vicar. 

sT^vs. } 

William, a country fellow, in love with 
Audiey. 

A peison representing Hymen. 

TIosalind, daughter to the banished Duke. 
Celia, daughter to Fredei tck. 

Phebe, a shepherdess. 

Audrey, a counhy wench. 

Lords, Pages, Foresters,, and Attendants. 


The Scene : Oliver’s house ; Frederick’s court ; and the Forest of Arden. 


ACT ONE 

Scene 1. Orchard of Oliver’s house. 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Orl. As I remember, Adam, it was upon 
this fashion bequeathed me by will but 
poor a thousand crowns, and, as thou say’st, 
charged my brother, on his blessing, to 
breed me well ; and theie begins my sad- 
ness. My brother Jaques he keeps at school* 
and report speaks goldenly of his profit. 
For my part, he keeps me rustically at 
home, or, to speak more properly, stays me 
here at home unkept ; for call you that 
keeping for a gentleman of my birth that 
differs not from the stalling of an ox ? His 
horses are bred better ; for, besides that 
they are tair with their feeding, they are 
taught their manage, and to that end riders 
dearly hir’d ; but I, his brother, gam 
nothing under him but growth ; for the 
which his animals on his dunghills are as 
much bound to him as I. Besides this 
nothing that he so plentifully gives me, the 
something that nature gave me his coun- 
tenance seems to take from me. He lets me 
feed with his hinds, bars me the place of a 
brother, and as much as in him lies, mines 
my gentility with my education. This is it, 
Adam, that grieves me ; and the spirit of 
my father, which I think is withm me, 
begins to mutiny against this servitude. I 
will no longer endure it, though yet I know 
no wise remedy how to avoid it, ->2 

Enter Oliver. 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your 
brother, 
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Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear 
how he will shake me np. [Adam letires. 
on. Now, sir I what make you here ? 20 
Orl. Nothing ; I am not taught to make 
any thing. 

Oli. What mar you then, sir ? 

Orl. Marry, sir, I am helping you to mar 
that which God made, a poor unworthy 
brother of yours, with idleness. 30 

Oli. Marry, sii, be better employed, and 
be n ught awhile. 

Orl. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat 
husks with them ? What prodigal portion 
have I spent that I should come to such 
penury ? 33 

Oli. Know you where you are, sir ? 

Orl. O, sir, very well ; here m your 
orchard. 

Oli. Know you before whom, sir ? 38 

Orl. Ay, better than him I am before 
knows me. I know you are my eldest 
brother ; and, in the gentle condition of 
blood, you should so know me. The 
courtesy of nations allows you my better 
in that you are the first-born ; but the 
same tradition takes not away my blood, 
were there twenty brothers betwixt us. I 
have as much of my father in me as you, 
albeit I confess your coming before me is 
nearer to his reverence. 46 

Oli. What, boy ! [Strikes him. 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are 
too young in this. 49 

Oil- Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 
Orl. I am no villain ; I am the youngest 
son of Sir Rowland de Boys. He was my 
father ; and he is thrice a villain that says 
such a father begot villains. Wert thou not 
my brother, I would not take this hand from 
thy throat till this other had pull'd out thy 
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tongue for saying so. Thou has laiFd on 
thyself. ^ ^ 

Adam. ICommg forward} Sweet masters, 
be patient ; for your father’s remembrance, 
be at accord. 

OIL Let me go, I say. 59 

Orl. I will not, till I please; you shall 
hear me. My father charg’d you in his will 
to give me good education : you have 
train’d me like a peasant, obscuring and 
hiding from me ail gentleman-Iike qualities. 
The spirit of my father glows strong m me, 
and T *11 no longer endure it ; therefore 
allow such exercises as may become a 
gentleman, or give me the poor allottery 
my father left me by testament ; with that 
I will go buy my fortunes. 67 

OH. And what wilt thou do ? Beg, when 
that is spent ? Well, sir, get you in. I will 
not long be troubled with you ; you shall 
have some part of your will. I pray you 
leave me. 70 

OrU I will no further offend you than 
becomes me for my good. 

Oli. Get you with him, you old dog. 73 
Adam. Is ‘ old dog ’ my reward ? Most 
true, X have lost my teeth in your service. 
God be with my old master I He would not 
have spoke such a word. 76 

[Exeunt Orlando and Adam. 
Oh. Is it even so ? Begin you to grow 
upon me ? I will physic your rankness, and 
yet give no thousand crowns neither. 
Holla, Dennis I 

Enter Dennis. 

Den. Calls your worship ? 80 

OIL Was not Charles, the Duke’s 
wrestler, here to speak with me ? 

Den. So please you, he is here at the door 
and importunes access to you. 84 

Oh. Call him in. [Exit Dennis] ’Twill be 
a good way ; and to-morrow the wrestling is. 

Enter Charles. 

Cha. Good morrow to your worship. 

OIL Good Monsieur Charles I What’s the 
new news at the new court ? 89 

Cha. There's no news at the court, sir, but 
the old news ; that is, the old Duke is 
banished by his younger brother the new 
Duke ; and three or four loving lords have 
put themselves into voluntary exile with 
him, whose lands and revenues enrich the 
new Duke ; therefore he gives them good 
leave to wander. 95 

OIL Can you tell if Rosalind, the 

Duke’s daughter, be banished with her 
father ? 97 

Cha. O, no ; for the Duke’s daughter, her 
cousin, so loves her, being ever from their 
cradles bred together, that she would have 
followed her ^xile, or have died to stay 
behind her. She is at the court, and no less 
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beloved of her uncle tlian his own daughter; 
and never two ladies loved as they do. 103 

OIL Where will the old Dulce live ? 

Cha. They say he is already In the Forest 
of Arden, and a many merry men vvith lum ; 
and there they live like the old Rohm Hood 
of England. They say many young gentle- 
men flock to him every day, and fleet the 
time carelessly, as they did in the golden 
world. 109 

Oil. What, you wrestle to-morrow before 
the new Duke ? 

Cha. Marry, do I, sir ; and 1 came to 
acquaint you with a matter. I am given, 
sir, secretly to understand that your 
younger brother, Orlando, hath a disposi- 
tion to come m disguis’d against me to try 
a fall. To-moirow% sir, X wrestle for my 
credit ; and he that escapes me without 
some broken limb shall acquit him well. 
Your brother is but young and tender; 
and, for your love, I would be loath to foil 
him, as I musr, for my own honour, if he 
come in ; therefore, out of my love to you, 
1 came hither to acquaint you withal, that 
either you might stay him from his intend- 
ment, or brook such disgrace well as he 
shall run into, m that it is a thing ot his owe 
search and altogether against my will, iss 

OIL Charles, I thank thee for thy love to 
me, which thou shalt find I will most kindly 
requite. 1 had myself notice of my brother’s 
purpose herein, and have by underhand 
means laboured to dissuade him from it ; 
but he is lesolute. I’ll tell thee, Charles, it 
is the stubbornest young fellow of France ; 
full of ambition, an envious emulator of 
every man’s good parts, a secret and 
villainous contriver against me his natural 
brother. Therefore use thy discretion : 1 
had as Uef thou didst break his neck as his 
finger. And thou wert best look to't ; for 
if thou dost him any shght disgrace, or it 
he do not mightily grace himself on thee, 
he will practise against thee by poison, 
entrap thee by some treacherous device, 
and never leave thee till he hath ta’en thy 
life by some indirect means or other ; for, X 
assure thee, and almost with tears X speak 
it, there is not one so young and so 
villainous this day living. I speak but 
brotherly of him ; but should X anatomize 
him to thee as he is, X must blush and weep, 
and thou must look pale and wonder. 140 

Cha. X am heartily glad X came hither to 
you. ‘If he come to-morrow I’ll give him 
his payment. If ever he go alone again. I’ll 
never wrestle for prize more. And so, God 
keep your worship i j[Exit. 

OIL Farewell, good Charles. Now will I 
stir this gamester. I hope X shall see an end 
of him ; for my soul, yet I know not why, 
hates nothing more than he. Yet he's 
gentle; never school’d and yet learned; 
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full of noble device ; of all sorts enchant- 
ingly beloved i and, indeed, so much, in the 
heart of the world, and especially of my 
own people, who best know' him, that I am 
altogether misprised. But it shall not be so 
long ; this wrestler shall clear ail. Nothing 
remains but that I kindle the boy thither 
which now 1*11 go about. [Exit 

Scene II. A lawn before the Duhe^s palace. 
Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

CeL I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, 
be merry, 

Ros. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than 
I am mistress of ; and would you yet I 
were merrier ? Unless you could teach me 
to forget a banished father, you must not 
learn me how to remember any extra- 
oidinary pleasure. 

Cel. Herein I see thou lov’st me not with 
the full weight that I love thee. If my 
uncle, thy banished father, had banished 
thy uncle, the Duke my feather, so thou 
hadst been still with me, I could have 
taught my love to take thy father for mine ; 
so wouldst thou, if the truth of thy love to 
me were so righteously temper’d as mine 
is to thee, u 

Ros. Well, I will forget the condition of 
my estate, to rejoice in yours. 

CeL You know my father hath no child 
but If nor none is like to have ; and, truly, 
when he dies thou shalt be his heir ; for 
what he hath taken away from thy father 
perforce, I will render thee again m affec- 
tion. By mine honour, I wiH ; and when 
I break that oath, let me turn monster ; 
therefore, my sw'eet Rose, my dear Rose, 
be merry. 20 

Ros, From henceforth I will, coz, and 
devise sports. Let me see ; what think you 
of falling in love ? 

Cel. Marry, I prithee, do, to make sport 
withal ; but love no man in good earnest, 
nor no further in sport neither than with 
safety of a pure blush thou oiayst in 
honour come off again. 26 

Ros. What shall be our sport, then ? 

Cel. Let us sit and mock the good house- 
wife Fortune ftom her wheel, that her gifts 
may henceforth be bestowed equally. 30 
Ros. I would we could do so ; for her 
benefits are mightily misplaced ; and the 
bountiful blind woman doth most mistake 
in her gifts to women. 33 

Cel. 'Tis true ; for those that she makes 
fair she scarce makes honest ; and those 
that she makes honest she makes very ill- 
favouredly* 36 

Ros. Nay ; now thou goest from For- 
tune’s office to Nature’s : Fortune reigns 
in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments 
of Nature. 3S 1 

256 


Enter Touchstone. 

Cel. No ; when Nature hath made a fair 
creature, may she not by Fortune fall into 
the fire ? Though Nature hath given us wit 
to flout at Fortune, hath not Fortune sent 
in this fool to cut off the argument ? 43 

Ros. Indeed, there is Fortune too hard 
for Nature, when Fortune makes Nature’s 
natural the cutter-off of Nature’s wit. 46 
Cel. Peradventure this is not Fortune’s 
work neither, but Nature's, who perceiveth 
our natural wits too dull to reason of such 
goddesses, and hath sent this natural for 
^.ur whetstone ; for always the dullness of 
the fool IS the whetstone of the wits. How 
now, wit I Whither wander you ? st 

Touch. Mistress, you must come away to 
your father. 

Cel. Were you made the messenger ? 
Touch. No, by mine honour ; but I was 
bid to come for you. 55 

Ros. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 
Touch. Of a certain knight that swore by 
his honour they were good pancakes, and 
swore by his honour the mustard was 
naught. Now I’ll strand to it, the pancakes 
were naught and the mustard was i:ood, 
and yet was not the kmght forsworn. 61 
Cel. How prove you that, in the great 
heap of your knowledge ? 

Ros. Ay, marry, now unmuzzle your 
wisdom. 

Touch. Stand you both forth now : stroke 
your chins, and swear by your beards that 
I am a knave. 66 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou 
art. 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then 
I were. But if you swear by that that is not, 
you are not forsworn ; no more was this 
knight, swearing by his honour, for he 
never had any ; or if he had, he had sworn 
it away before ever he saw those pancakes 
or that mustard. 72 

Cel. Pnthee, who is’t that thou mean’st ? 
Touch. One that old Frederick, your 
ather, loves. 74 

Cel. My father’s love is enough to honour 
him. Enough, speak no more of him ; you’ll 
be whipt for taxation one of these days. 

Touch. The more pity that fools may not 
speak wisely w'hat wise men do foolishly. 79 
Cel. By my troth, thou sayest true ; for 
.ince the little wit that fools have was 
ilenced, the little foolery that wise men 
lave makes a great show. Here comes 
Monsieur Le Beau. 8 s 

Enter Le Beau. 

Ros. With his mouth full of news. 

Cel. Which he will put on us as pigeons 
eed their young. 

Ros. Then shall we be news-cramm’d. 



Scene 2] 

Cel. All the better ; we shall be the more 
marketable. Bon jour, Monsieur Le Beau. 
What’s the news ? 

Le Beau. Fair Princess, you have lost 
much good sport. 

Cel. Sport ! of what colour ? 90 

Le Beati. What colour, madam ? How 
shall I answer you ? 

Ros. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch. Or as the Destinies decrees. 

Cel. Well said ; that was laid on with a 
trowel. 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank — 95 
Ros. Thou losest thy old smell. 

Le Beau. You amaze me, ladies. I would 
have told you of good wrestling, which you 
have lost the sight of. 

Ros. Yet tell us the manner of the 
wrestling- 99 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, 
and, if it please your ladyships, you may 
see the end ; for the best is yet to do ; and 
here, where you are, they are coming to 
perform it. 10 

Cel. Well, the beginning that is dead and 
buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man and 
hts three sons — 

Cel. 1 could match this beginning with an 
old tale. 105 

Le Beau. Three proper young men, of 
excellent growth and presence. 

Ros. With b.lls on their necks : * Be it 
known unto all men by these presents* — 109 
Le Beau. The eldest of the three wrestled 
with Charles, the Duke’s wrestler ; which 
Charles in a moment threw him, and broke 
three of his ribs, that theie is little hope of 
life in him. So he seiv’d the second, and so 
the third. Yonder they he ; the poor old 
man, their father, making such pitiful dole 
over them that all the beholders take his 
part with weeping. no 

Ros. Alas 1 

Touch. But what is the sport, monsieur, 
that the ladies have lost ? ny 

Le Beau. Why, this that I speak of. 
Touch. Thus men may grow wiser eveiy 
day. It IS the first time that ever I heard 
breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 

Cel. Or I, I promise thee. 

Ros. But IS there any else longs to see this 
broken music in his sides ? Is there yet 
another dotes upon nb-breaking ? Shall 
we see this wrestling, cousin ? 

Le Beau. You must, if you stay here ; for 
here is the place appointed for the wrestling, 
and they are ready to perlorm it. 

CeL Yonder, sure, they are coming. Let 
us now stay and see it. 

Flourish. Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, 
Orlando, Charles, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Come on ; since the youth will 
10 
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not foe entreated, his own perE on Im 

forwardness. 

Ros. Is yonder the man ? 15 

Le Beau. Even he, madam. 

Cel. Alas, he is too young ; yet he looks 
successfully. 

Duke F. How now, daughter and cousin I 
Are you crept hither to see the wrestling 1 
Ros. Ay, my liege ; so please you give us 
leave- 

Duke F. You will take little delight in it, 
I can tell you, there is such odds in the 
man. In pity of the challenger’s youth I 
would fam dissuade him, but he will not be 
entreated. Speak to him, ladies ; see if 
you can move him. 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monsieur Le 
Beau. X45 

Duke F. Do so ; I’ll not be by. 

[Duke Frederick goes apart. 
Le Beau. Monsieur the Challenger, the 
Princess calls for you. 

Orl. I attend them with aH respect and 
duty. 

Ros. Young man, have you challeng’d 
Charles the wrestler ? 151 

Orl. No, fair Princess ; he is the general 
challenger. I come but m, as others do, to 
try with him the strength of my youth. 151 
Cel. Young gentleman, your spirits are 
too bold for your years. You have seen 
cruel proof of this man’s strength ; if you 
saw yourself with your eyes, or knew youi- 
self with your judgment, the fear of your 
adventure would counsel you to a more 
equal enterprise. We pray you, for your 
own sake, to embrace your own safety and 
give over this attempt. 160 

Ros. Do, young sir ; your reputation 
shall not therefore be misprised ; we will 
make it our suit to the Duke that the 
wrestling might not go forward. 103 

Oil. I beseech you, punish me not with 
your hard thoughts, wherein 1 confess me 
much guilty to deny so fair and excellent 
ladies any thing. But let your fair eyes and 
gentle wishes go with me to my trial ; 
wherein if I be foil’d, there is but one 
sham'd that was never gracious ; if kill’d, 
but one dead that is willing to be so. I 
shall do my friends no wrong, for I have 
none to lament me ; the world no injury, 
for ill it I have nothing ; only in the world 
I fill up a place, which may be better 
supplied when I have made it empty, 173 
Ros. The little strength that 1 have, I 
would it were with you. 175 

Cel. And mine to eke out hers. 

Ros. Fare you well. Pray heaven I be 
deceiv'd in you I 

Cel. Your heart’s desires be with you! 
Cha. Come, where is this young gallant 
that is so desirous to lie with his mother 
earth ? 

*57 
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Ort Ready, sir ; but his will hath in it a 
more modest working, 

Duks F, You shall try but one fall. 

Cha, No, I warrant your Grace, yots 
shall not entreat him to a second, that have 
so mightily persuaded him from a first. 

Oj L You mean to mock me after ; you 
should not have mock’d me before ; but 
come your ways. 

Ros, Now, Hercules be thy speed, young 
man ! is 

Cel. I would I were invisible, to catch the 
strong fellow by the leg. [They wrestle 
Ros. O excellent young man I 19,’ 

CeL If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, 
I can fell who should down. 

[Charles is thrown. Shout. 
Duke F. No more, no more. 193 

OrL Yes, I beseech your Grace ; I am 
not yet well breath’d. 

Duke F. How dost thou, Charles ? 

Le Beaiu He cannot speak, my lord. 
Duke F. Bear him away. What is thy 
name, young man ? 200 

Orl. Orlando, my liege ; the youngest son 
of Sir Rowland de Boys. 

Duke F. I would thou hadst been son to 
some man else. 

The world esteem’d thy father honourable. 
But I did find him still mine enemy. 

Thou shouldst have better pleas’d me with 
this deed, 

Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare thee well ; thou art a gallant 
youth ; 

I would thou hadst told me of anothci 
father. 

[Exeunt Duke, Train, and Le Beau. 
Cel, Were I my father, coz, would I do 
this ? 2JO 

Orl, I am more proud to be Sir Rowland’s 
son. 

His youngest son — and would not change 
that calling 

To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

Ros. My father lov’d Sir Rowland as his 
soul, 2 r 4 

And ail the world was of my father’s mind ; 
Had I before known this young man his 
son, 

I should have given him tears unto en- 
treaties 21^ 

Ere he should thus have ventur’d. 

CeL Gentle cousin, 

1 Let us go thank him, and encourage him ; 
My father’s rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. Sir, you have well 
deserv’d ; 221 

If you do keep your promises in love 
But justly “ as you have exceeded all 
promise, 

Your mistress shall be happy, 

Uos. Gentleman, 224 

IGwing him a chain from her neck. 


lAct 1 

Wea^ 5 his tor one one of with 

lurtum*', 

That cciild give more, boi Ibair her hanu 
lacks means. 

Shall wc go, coz I 

Cel Ay. Fare you w eli, fair gentleman. 

Orl, Can I not say ‘ I thank you ’ ? My 
better paits 

Are all thrown down ; and that which here 
stands up 

Is but a qumiain, a mere Hfcless block. 2^0 

Ros. He calls us back. My piide feil with 
my fortunes ; 

I'll ask him what he would. Did you caH^ 
sir ? 

Sir, you have w'restled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 

Cel. Will you go, coz ? 

Ros. Have with you. Faie you well. 23s 
[Exeunt Rosalind and Celia^ 

Orl. What passion hangs these iveights 
upon my tongue ? 

I cannot speak to her, yet she urg’d con* 
ference, 

O poor Orlando, thou art overthrown ! 

Or Charles or something weaker masters 
thee. 

Re-enter Le Beau. 

Le Beau. Good sir, I do in friendship 
counsel you 24c 

To leave this place. Albeit you have 
deserv’d 

High commendation, true applause, and 
love. 

Yet such is now the Duke’s condition 
That he misconstrues all that you have 
done 244 

The Duke is humorous ; what he is, indeed* 
More suits you to conceive than I to speak 
of. 

Orl. I thank you, sir ; and pi ay you tell 
me this : 

Which of the two was daughter of the Duke 
That here was at the wrestling ? 

Le Beau. Neither his daughter, if we 
judge by manners ; 2-, a 

But yet, indeed, the smaller is his daughter ; 
The other is daughter to the banish'd Duke, 
And here detain’d by her usurping uncle* 

To keep his daughter company ; who.-vS 
loves ^54 

Are dearer than the natural bond of sisters. 
But I can tell you that of late this Duke 
Hath ta’cn displeasure ’gainst his gentle 
niece, 

rrotmded upon no other argument 
But that the people praise her for her 
virtues 

And pity her for her good father’s sake ; 260 
And, on my life, his malice ’gainst the 
lady 

Will suddenly break forth. Sir, fare you 
well. 


25* 
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Heieafter, m a better world than this, 

I shall desire moie love and knowledge of 
you. 

OrL 1 rest much bounden to you ; fare 
you well. [Exh Le Beau, 

Thus must I from the smoke into the 
smother ; 206 

From tyrant Duke unto a tyrant brother. 
But heavenly Rosalind I lExd. 

Scene III. The Duke’s palace. 

Enter Celia and Rosalind. 

Cel. Why, cousin ! why, Rosalind ! Cupid 
have mercy ! Not a word ? 

Ros, Not one to thiow at a dog, 

CeL No, thy words are too precious to be 
cast away upon curs ; throw some of them 
at me ; come, lame me with reasons. 6 
Ros, Then there weie two cousins laid up, 
when the one should be lam’d with reasons 
and the other mad without any. 

CeL But is all this for your father ? 10 

Ros, No, some ot it is for my child’s 
father, O, how full of briers is this working- 
day world 1 

CeL They are but burs, cousin, thrown 
upon thee in holiday toolcry ; if we walk 
not in the trodden paths, our very petti- 
coats will catch them. 15 

Ros. I could shake them off my coat: 
these buis are in my heart. 

CeL Hem them away. 

Kos. I would try, if I could cry * hem * and 
have him. 

CeL Come, come, wrestle with thy 
affections. 20 

Ros, O, they take the part of a better 
wrestler than myself. 

CeL O, a good wish upon you I You will 
try m time, in despite of a fall. But, turning 
these jests out of service, let us talk in good 
earnest- Is it possible, on such a sudden, 
you should fall into so strong a liking with 
old Sir Rowland’s youngest son ? ny 

Ros. The Duke my father lov’d his father 
dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue that you 
should love his son dearly ? By this kind 
of chase I should hate him, for my father 
hated his father dearly ; yet I hate not 
Orlando. 3 

Ros, No, faith, hate him not, for my sake 
CeL Why should I not ? Doth he not 
deserve well ? 

Enter Duke Frederick, with Lords. 

Ros. Let me love him for that ; and do 
you love him because I do. Look, here 
comes the Duke. 3 

CeL With his eyes full of anger, 

Dttke F, Mistress, dispatch you with your 
safest haste, 

And get you from our court. 
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DhLc F uncle ? 

Witliin these ten days if that^ thou^beesi 
found I 

3 o near our public court as twenty miles! 
fhou diest for it. ^ 

Ros. I do beseech your Grace, 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with 
me, 

f with myself I hold intelligence. 

Or have acquaintance with mine own 

desires ; ^ 

f that I do not dream, or be not frantic— - 
As I do trust I am not — then, dear uncle 
Never so much as m a thought unborn 
Did I offend your Highness. 

Tf traitors ; 

If their puigation did consist m words, 
they are as innocent as grace itself. 50 

Let jt suffice thee that I trust thee not. 
Ros. Yet your mistrust cannot make me 
a traitor. 

TeU me whereon the likelihood depends. 
Duke F. Thou art thy father’s daughter : 
there's enough. 

Ros. So was I w’hen your Highness took 
his dukedom ; .5 

So was I when your Highness banish’d him. 
Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 

Or, if we did derive it from our fiiends. 
What’s that to me ? My father was no 
traitor. 

Then, good my liege, mistake me not so 
much ^ 

To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Duke F. Ay, Celia j we stay’d her for 
your sake, 

Else had she with her father rang’d alon". 
CeL I did not then entreat to have her 
stay ; 05 

It was your pleasure, and your own 
remorse ; 

I was too young that time to value her. 

But now I know her. If she be a traitor. 
Why so am I : we still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, eat 
together ; 70 

And wdieresoe’er we went, like Juno's 
swans, 

Still we went coupled and inseparable. 

Duke F. She is too subtle for thee ; and 
her smoothness, 

Her very silence and her patience. 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. 73 
Thou art a fool. She robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt show more bright and seem 
more virtuous 

When she is gone. Then open not thy lips. 
Firm, and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have pass’d upon her ; she is 
banish’d. 80 

CeL Pronounce that sentence, then, on 
me, my liege ; 
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I caaoot live otrt of Jier company. 

Duke F. You are a fool. You, niece, 
provide yourself. 

If you outstay the time, upon mine honour. 
And In the greatness of my word, you die. 

[Exewni Duke and Lords. 

Ceh O my poor Rosalind I Whither wilt 
thou go ? S6 

Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee 
mine. 

I charge thee be not thou more griev’d than 
I am. 

Ros. I have more cause. 

Cel. Thou hast not, cousin. 

Prithee be cheerful. Know’st thou not the 
Duke 

Hath banish’d me, his daughter ? 

Ros. That he hath not. 

Cel. No, hath not ? Rosalind lacks, then, 
the love 

Which teacheth thee that thou and I am 
one. 

Shall we be sund’red ? Shall we part, sweet 
girl ? 

No ; let my father seek another heir. 95 
Therefore devise with me how we may fly. 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us ; 
And do not seek to take your charge upon 
you. 

To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me 
out ; 

For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows 
pale, 100 

Say what thou canst. I’ll go along with thee. 

Ros. Why, whither shall we go ? 

Cel, To seek my uncle in the Forest of 
Arden. 

jRos. Alas, what danger will it be to us. 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ! X05 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

Cel. I’ll put myself in poor and mean 
attire. 

And with a kind of umber smirch my 
face ; 

The like do you ; so shall we pass along, 105 
And never stir assailants. 

Ros, Were it not better, 

Because that I am more than common tall. 
That 1 did suit me all points like a man ? 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar spear in my hand ; and — in my 
heart 

Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there 
will — IT-; 

We’ll have a swashing and a martial out» 
side, 

As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

Ceh What shall I call thee when thou aft 
a man ? 

Ros, I’ll have no worse a name than 
Jove’s own page, lao 

And therefore look you call me Ganymede. 
But what will you be call’d ? J 


[Act 2 

Cel, Something that hath a reference to 
my state : 

No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Ros. But, cousin, what if we assay’d to 
steal 123 

The clownish fool out of your father’s court? 
Would he not be a comfoit to our travd ? 
Ceh Hell go along o’er the wide world 
with me ; 

Leave me alone to woo him. Let’s away. 
And get our jewels and our wealth together 
Devise the fittest time and safest way 131 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight. Now go w^e in content 
To liberty, and not to banishment, [Exeunt, 


act two 

Scene I. The Forest of Arden, 

Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, and two or 
three Lords, like foresters, 

Duke S. Now, my co-mates and brothers 
in exile. 

Hath not old custom made this life more 
sweet 

Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these 
woods 

More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we mt the penalty of Adam, 5 
The seasons’ difference ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my 
body, 8 

Even till I shrink with cold, 1 smile and say 
' This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 14 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books m the running 
brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
I would not change it. 

Amr, Happy is your Grace, 

That can translate the stubbornness of 
fortune 

Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 30 
Duke S, Come, shall we go and kill u$ 
venison ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city. 
Should, in their own confines, with forked 
heads st 

Have their round haunches gor’d, 

1 Lord, Indeed, my lord, 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, swears you do more 
usurp 

Than doth your brother that hath banish’d 
you. 

’o-dny my Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind .him as he lay along 30 
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Scene 1] 

Under an oak whose antique root peeps 
out 

Upon the brook that brawls along this 
wood ! 

To the which place a poor sequestered 
stag. 

That from the hunter^s aim had ta'en a 
hurt. 

Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my 
lord, 35 

The wretched animal heav’d forth such 
groans 

That their discharge did stretch his leathern 
coat 

Almost to bursting ; and the big round 
tears 

Cours’d one another down his innocent 
nose , 39 

In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool. 
Much inarked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on th’ extremest verge of the swift 
brook. 

Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke S. But what said Jaques ? 

Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 44 

1 Lord. O, yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping into the needless 

stream ; 

* Poor deer,’ quoth he ' thou mak’st a testa- 

ment 

As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much Then, being 
there alone, 49 

Deft and abandoned of his velvet friends : 
' *Tis right ; ' quoth he ‘ thus misery doth 
part 

The flux of company*. Anon, a careless 
herd. 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him 
And never stays to greet him. * Ay,’ quoth 
Jaques 

* Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 55 
*Tis just the fashion. Wherefore do you 

look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt 
there ? * 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 59 
Yea, and of this our life ; swearing that 
we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what’s 
worse. 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their assign’d and native dwelling-place. 
Duke S. And did you leave him in this 
contemplation ? 

2 Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and 

commenting 05 

Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke S. Show me the place ; 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits. 

For then he’s full of matter. 

1 Lord. I’E bring you to him straight. 69 

lExeuni. 


Scene II, The Duke^s palace . 

Enter Duke Frederick, with Lords. 

Dtike F. Can it be possible that no man saw 
them ? 

It cannot be ; some villains of my court 
Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

1 Lord. I cannot hear of any that did see 

her. ^ 4 

The ladies, her attendants of her chamber. 
Saw her abed, and in the morning early ’ ' 
They found the bed untreasur’d of their 
mistress. 

2 Lord. My lord, the roynish clown, at 

whom so oft 

Your Grace was wont to laugh, is also 
missing. 

Hisperia, the Princess’ gentlewoman, 10 
Confesses that she secretly o’erheard 
Your daughter and her cousin much com- 
mend 

The parts and graces of the wrestler 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone. 
That youth is suiely m their company. 16 

Duke F. Send to his brother ; fetch that 
gallant hither. 

If he be absent, bring his brother to me ; 

I’ll make him find him. Do this suddenly ; 
And let not search and inquisition quad 20 
To bring again these foolish runaways. 

[Exeur^U 

Scene III. Before Oliver*s house. 

Enter Orlando and Adam, meeting. 

Orl. Who’s there ? 

Adam. What, my young master ? O my 
gentle master ! 

O my sweet master I O you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland I Why, what make you 
here ? 

Why are you virtuous ? Why do people 
love you ? 5 

And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and 
valiant ? 

Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bonny prizer of the humorous Duke ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before 
you. 

Know you not, master, to some kind of 
men 10 

Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours. Your virtues, gentle 
master, 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

O, what a world is this, when what if 
comely 

Envenoms him that bears it ! xs 

Orl. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Adam. O unhappy youth I 

Come not within these doors within this 
roof 

The enemy of all your graces lives. 

z$x 
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Your brother — no, no brother ; yet the 
son — 

Yet not the son ; 1 will not call him son 
Of iiim I was about to call Ms father — 
Hath heard your praises ; and this mght he 
means 

To burn the lod^ng where you use to lie. 
And you within it. If he fail of that. 

He will have other means to cut you off ; 
I overheard him and his practices. 26 

This IS no place ; tMs house is but a 
butchery ; 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Orl. Why, whither, .idam, wouldst thou 
have me go ? 

Adam* No matter whither, so you come 
not here. 30 

Orl. What, wouldst thou have me go and 
beg my food. 

Off with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This I must do, or know not what to do ; 
Yet tMs 1 will not do, do how 1 can, 55 
1 rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. 
Adam* But do not so. I have five 
hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire 1 sav’d under your father. 
Which I did store to be my foster-nurse, 40 
When service should in my old limbs lie 
lame, 

And unregarded age in corners thrown. 
Take that, and He that doth the ravens 
feed. 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold ; 4 ‘i 
All this I give you. Let me be your 
servant ; 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and 
lusty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and reoeilious liquors in my blood. 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 51 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly. Let me go with you ; 
I’E do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 55 
OrL O good old man, how well in thee 
appears 

The constant service of the antique world. 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed 1 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 
Where none will sweat but for promotion. 
And having that do choke their service up 
Even with the having ; it is not so with 
thee. 62 

But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten 
tree 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry, 65 
But come thy ways, we’ll go along together. 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent | 
We'E light upon some settled low content. 
z 62 


[Act 2 

Adam* Master, go on ; and I will follow 
thee 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 70 
From seventeen years till now almost four- 
score 

Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At seventeen years many their fortunes 
seek. 

But at fourscore it is too late a week ; 74 

Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well and not my master’s 
debtor. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. The Forest of Arden* 

Enter Rosalind for Ganymede, Celia for 
Aliena, and Clown alias Touchstone. 

Ros_. O Jupiter^ how weary are my spirits! 
Touch, I caie not for my spirits, if my 
legs were not weary. 3 

Ros. I could find in my heart to disgrace 
my man’s apparel, and to cry like a woman; 
but I must comfort the weaker vessel, as 
doublet and hose ought to show itself 
courageous to petticoat ; therefore, cour- 
age, good Aliena. 7 

Cel* I pray you bear with me ; I cannot 
go no further. 

Touch* For my part, I had rather bear 
with you than bear you ; yet I should bear 
no cross if I did bear you ; for I think you 
have no money in your purse. u 

Ros* Well, this is the Forest of Arden. 
Touch* Ay, now am I in Arden ; the 
more fool I ; when I was at home I was in 
a better place ; but travellers must be 
content. 13 

Enter Corin and Silvius. 

Ros* Ay, be so, good Touchstone. Look 
you, who comes here, a young man and 
an old in solemn talk. 

Cor. That is the way to make her scorn 
you still. 

Sil. O Corin, that thou knew’st how I do 
love her ! no 

Cor* I partly guess ; for X have lov’d ere 
now. 

Sil* No, Corin, being old, thou canst not 
guess. 

Though in thy youth thou wast as true a 
lover 

As ever sigh’d upon a midnight pillow. 

But if thy love were ever like to mine, 25 
As sure I think did never man love so. 
How many actions most ridiculous 
Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy ? 
Cor. Into a thousand that 1 have for- 
gotten. 

Sil* O, thou didst then never love so 
heartily I 30 

If thou rememb’rest not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into. 
Thou hast not lov’d ; 



Scene 4] 

Or if thou hast not sat as 1 do now, <5 i 
Wearing thy hearer in thy ims Press’ praise, 
TIioii hast not lov’d ; 

Or li thou hast not broke fiom company 
Abruptly, as mv passion now makes me. 
Thou hast not lov’d. > 

0 Phebe, Phebe, Piiebe ! [Exit Silviw^i, 
Ros. Alas, pool shepherd ! searching oi 

thy wound, t * 

1 have by hard adventure found mine own 

Touch, And I mine. I lemember, when 1 
was in love, I broke my sword upon a stone, 
and bid him take that foi coming a-night 
to Jane Smile ; and 1 rcmernbei the kissing 
of her batier, and the cow’s dugs that her 
pretty chopt hands had milk’d ; and 1 
lemembei the wooing of a peascod instead 
of her ; from w'hom I took two cods, and, 
giving her them again, said with weeping 
tears ‘ Wear these for my sake V/e that 
are true lovers lun into strange capers ; but 
as all is mortal m nature, so is all nature m 
love mortal in folly. 5^ 

Ros. Thou speak’st wiser than thou art 
ware of. 

Touch. Nay, I shall ne’er be ware of mine 
own wit till 1 break my shins against it. 55 
Ros. Jove, Jove 1 this shepherd’s passion 
Is much upon my fashion. 

Touch, And mme ; but it grows some- 
thing stale with me. 

Cel. I pray you, one of you question yond 
man 

If he for gold will give us any food ; co 
I famt almost to death. 

Touch, Holla, you clown I 

Ros. Peace, fool ; he’s not thy kinsman. 

Cor. Who calls ? 

Touch. Your betters, sir. 

Cor. Else are they very wretched. 
Ros. Peace, I say. Good even to you, 
friend. 

Cor. And to you, gentle sir, and to you 
all. 65 

Ros. X pnlhee, shepherd, if that love or 
gold 

Can in this desert place buy entertainment. 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves and 
feed. 

Here’s a young maid with travel much 
oppress’d, Oy 

And faints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her, 

And wish, for her sake more than for mine 
own. 

My fortunes were more able to relieve her ; 
But I am shepherd to another man. 

And do not shear the fleeces that I graze. 
My master is of churlish disposition, 75 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality. 

Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of 
feed, 78 

Are now on sale ; and at our sheepcote now. 
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By reason of liis absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come 
see. 

And in my voice most welcome shall you be. 
Ros. What IS he that shall buy his flock 
and pasture ? 

Cor. That young swam that you saw 
here but eiewhile, 

That little cares for buying any thing. 83 
Ros. 1 pray thee, if it stand with honesty. 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the 
flock, 

And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 
Cel. And we will mend thy wages. I like 
this place, 

And willingly could waste my time in it. 90 
Cor. Assuiedly the Kang is to be sold. 

Go with me ; it you like upon report 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 

I will your very faithful feeder be, 94 
And buy it with your gold right suddenly. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene V. Another part of the Forest 
Enter Amiens, Jaques, and' Others. 
Song. 

Ami. Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to he with me. 

And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither. 5 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

Jaq. More, more, I prithee, more. 

Ami. It will make you melancholy. 
Monsieur Jaques. lo 

Jaq. I thank it. More, I prithee, more, 
I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a 
weasel sucks eggs. More, I prithee, more. 

Ami. My voice is ragged ; 1 know I 
cannot please you. 14 

Jaq. I do not desire you to please me ; I 
do desire you to smg. Come, more ; an- 
other stanzo. Call you ’em stanzos ? 

Ami. What you will, Monsieur Jaques. 
Jaq. Nay, 1 care not for their names ; 
they owe me nothing. Will you sing ? 

Ami. More at your request than to please 
myself. 20 

Jaq. Well then, if ever I thank any man. 
I’ll thank you ; but that they call compli- 
ment IS like th' encounter of two dog-apes : 
and when a man thanks me heartily, me- 
thmks I have given him a penny, and he 
renders me the beggarly thanks. Come, 
sing ; and you that will not, hold your 
tongues. 26 

Ami. Well, I’ll end the song. Sirs, cover 
the while ; the Duke will drink under this 
tree. He hath been all this day to look you. 

263 
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Jaq. And I have been all tliis day to 
avojfi him. He is too disputable for my 
company. I think of as many matters as 
he ; bat I give heaven thanks, and make 
no boast of them. Come, warble, come. 33 

Song. 

All together here. 

Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to live i* th’ sun, 35 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleased with what he gets. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall he see 

No enemy 40 

But winter and rough weather. 

Jaq. 1 11 give you a verse to this note 
that I made yesterday in despite of my 

Invention. 

Ami. And I’ll sing it. 

Jaq. Thus it goes : 45 

If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 

Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please, 

Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; so 

Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, 

An if he will come to me. 

Ami. What’s that ‘ ducdame ’ ? 54 

Jaq. ’Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools 
into a circle. I'll go sleep, if 1 can ; if I 
cannot. I’ll rail against all the first-born of 
Egypt. 

Ami. And I'll go seek the Duke ; his 
banquet is prepar’d. [Exeunt severally. 

Scene VI. The forest. 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Adam. Dear master, I can go no further. 
O, 1 die for food 1 Here lie I down, and 
measure out my grave. Farewell, kind 
master. 

Orl. Why, how now, Adam ! No greater 
heart in thee ? Live a little ; comfort a 
little ; cheer thyself a little. If this un- 
couth forest yield anything savage, I will 
either be food for it or bring it for food to 
thee. Thy conceit is nearer death than thy 
powers. For my sake be comfortable ; hold 
death awhile at the arm’s end. I will here 
be with thee presently ; and if I bring 
thee not something to eat, 1 will give thee 
leave to die ; but if thou diest before I 
come, thou art a mocker of my labour. 
Well said ! thou look’st cheerly ; and I’ll 
be with thee quickly. Yet thou liest in the 
bleak air. Come, I will bear thee to some 
shelter ; and thou shalt not die for lack of 
a dinner, if there live any thing in this 
desert. Cheerly, good Adam I [Exeunt. 


Scene VII. The forest. 

A table set out. Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, 
and Lords, like outlaws. 

Duke So I think he be transform’d into a 

beast ; 

For I can nowhere find him like a man. 
i Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone 
hence ; 

Here was he merry, hearifig of a song. 
Duke S. If he, compact of Jars, grow 
musical, 5 

We shall have shortly discord in th© 
spheres. 

Go seek him ; tell him I would speak with 
him. 

Enter Jaques. 

1 Lord. He saves my labour by his own 
approach. 

Duke S. Why, how now, monsieur ! what 
a life is this. 

That your poor friends must woo your com- 
pany ? 10 

What, you look merrily 1 

Jaq. A fool, a fool I 1 met a fool i’ th’ 
forest, 

A motley fool. A miserable world I 
As I do live by food, I met a fool, 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the 
sun, 15 

And rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms — and yet a motley fool. 

* Good morrow, fool * quoth I ; ‘ No, sir,’ 

quoth he 

* Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me 

fortune.’ 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 20 
And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says very wisely ’ It is ten o’clock ; 

Thus we may see ’ quoth he " how the 
world wags ; 

’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 24 
And after one hour more ’twill be eleven ; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 
And thereby hangs a tale When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer 30 
That fools should be so deep contemplative; 
And I did laugh sans intermission 
An hour by his dial. O noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! Motley’s the only wear. 
Duke S. What fool is this ? 35 

Jaq. O worthy fool i One that hath been 
a courtier. 

And says* if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it ; and in his 
brain, 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places 
cramm’d 40 

With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. O that 1 were a fool I 
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I am ambitious for a motley coat. | 

Duke S, Thou shaft have one. ' 

Jag. It is my only stdt, ' 

provided that you weed your better judg- 
ments 45 

Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
That 1 am. wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please, for so fools have; 
And they that are most galled with my 
folly, 50 

They most must laugh. And why, sir, must 
they so ? 

The why is plain as way to parish church : 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart. 
Not to seem senseless of the bob ; if not, 55 
The wise man’s folly is anatomiz’d 
Even by the squand’ring glances of the fool. 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and 1 will through and 
through 59 

Cleanse the foul body of th’ infected world. 
If they will patiently receive my medicxue, 
Duke S. Fie on thee I 1 can tell what thou 
wouldst do. 

Jag. What, for a counter, would I 40 but 
good ? 

Duke S. Most mischievous foul sin, in 
chiding sin ; 

For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 65 
As sensual as the brutish stmg itself ; 

And all th' embossed sores and headed 
evils 

That thou with licen;e of free foot hast 
caught 

Wouldst thou disgorge into the general 
world. 

Jag. Why, who cries out on pride 70 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 

Till that the wearer’s very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do 1 name 
When that I say the city-woman bears 75 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 
Who can come in and say that I mean her. 
When such a one as she such is her neigh- 
bour ? 

Or what is he of basest function 
That says his bravery is not on my cost, 80 
Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech ? 
There then I how then ? what then ? Let 
me see wherein 

My tongue hath wrong’d him : if it do him 
right. 

Then he hath wrong’d himself; if he be 
free, 8 * 

Why then my taxing like a wild-goose flies 
Unclaim’d of any man. But who comes 
here ? 

Enter ORLANpo, with his sword drawn. 
Orl. Forbear, and eat no more. 


Jag. Why, I have eat none vet. 

Orl. Nor shall not, till necessity be serv'd- 

Jag. Of what kind should this cock come 

of ? CO 

Duke S. Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by 
thy distress ? 

Or else a rude despiser of good manners. 
That in civility thou seem’st so empty ? 

Orl. You touch’d my vein at first : the 
thorny point 

Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the 
show 93 

Of smooth civility ; yet am I inland bred. 
And know some nurture. But forbear, I 
say ; 

He dies that touches any of this fruit 
Till I and my affairs are answered. 

Jag. An you will not be answer'd with 
reason, I must die. loi 

Duke S. What would you have ? Your 
gentleness shall force 

More than your force move us to gentleness. 

Orl. 1 almost die for food, and let me 
have it. 

Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome 
to our table. 103 

Orl. Speak you so gently ? Pardon me, I 
pray you ; 

I thought that all things had been savage 
here, 

And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment. But whate’er you 
are 

That in this desert inaccessible* xio 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of 
time ; 

If ever you have look’d on better days. 

If ever been where bells have knoU’d to 
church. 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 115 
If ever from your eyelids wip’d a tear, 

And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied, 
Let gentleness, my strong enforcement be ; 
In the which hope I blush, and hide my 
sword. 

Duke S. True is it that we have seen 
better days, xao 

And have with holy bell been knoll’ d to 
church, 

AUd sat at good men's feasts, and wip’d our 
eyes 

Of drops that sacred pity hath engend’red ; 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command what help we 
have 125 

That to your wanting may be minist'red. 

Orl. Then but forbear your food a little 
while. 

Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn. 
And give it food. There is an old poor 
man 

Who after me hath many a weary step 130 
Limp’d in pure love ; till he be first suflSic’d, 

a6s 
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Oppress’d with two weak evils, age and 
hunger, 

I will not touch a bit. 

Duke S. Go find him out. 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

OyL I thank ye ; and be blest for you’r 
good comfort ! [Exit. 

Duke S. Ihoii seest we are not ail alone 
unhappy : i so 

This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the 
scene 13-5 

Wherein we play in, 

Jaq. All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man m his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the 
infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 
Then the whining school-boy, with his 

satchel 145 

And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a 
soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pard, 150 

Jealous m honour, sudden and quick m 
quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the 
justice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d. 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 
His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too 
wide 160 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly 
voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every 
thing. 166 

Re-enter Orlando with Adam. 

Duke S. Welcome. Set down your 
venerable burden. 

And let him feed. 

Orl, I thank you most for him. 

Adam, So had you need ; 

I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke S, Welcome ; fall to. I will not 
trouble you 171 

As yet to question you about your fortunes. 
Give us some music ; and, good cousin, 
sing. 


Song. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind r75 

As man’s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho 1 sing heigh-ho [ unto the green 
holly. I So 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving 

mere folly. 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly i 
This lile is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

That dost not bite so nigh 185 

As benefits forgot ; 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy stmg is not so shaip 
As friend remcmb’red not. 
Heigh-ho ! sing, &c. 190 

Duke S. If that you were the good Sir 
Rowland’s son. 

As you have whisper’d faithfully you were. 
And as mme eye doth his effigies witness 
Most truly limn’d and living in your face, 
Be truly welcom.e hither. 1 am the Duke 
That lov’d your father. The residue of your 
fortune, 196 

Go to my cave and tell me. Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome as thy master is. 
Support him by the arm. Give me your 
hand, 199 

And let me all your fortunes understand, 

[Exeunt, 

ACT THREE 
Scene I. The palace. 

Enter Duke Frederick, Oliver, and 
Lords. 

Duke F, Not see him since ! Sir, sir, that 
cannot be. 

But were 1 not the better part made mercy, 
I should not seek an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present. But look 
to it : 

Find out thy brother wheresoe’er he is ; 5 
Seek him with candle ; bring him dead or 
living 

Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no 
more 

To seek a living in our territory. 

Thy lands and all things that thou dost call 
thme 9 

Worth seizuie do we seize into our hands. 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother's 
mouth 

Of what we think against thee. 

Oil. O that your Highness knew my heart 
in this I 

I never lov’d my brother in my life. 

Duke F. More villain thou. Well, push 
him out of doors ; 15 
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And let my officers of such a nature f 

Make an extent upon Ms house and j 
lands. I 

Do this expediently, and turn him going. [ 

iExi:unt, ” 

Scene II. The forest 
Enter Orlando, with a paper, 

Orl. Hang there, my verse, in witness of 
my love ; 

And thou, thrice-crowned Queen ot Night, 
survey 

With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere 
above. 

Thy hunt! ess’ name that my full life doth 
sway. I 

O Rosalind I these trees shall be my books. 
And in their barks my thoughts I’ll 
character, 

That every eye which in this forest looks 
Shall see thy virtue witness'd every 
where. 

Run, run, Orlando ; carve on every tree, 9 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 

[Exit. 

Enter CoRXN and Touchstone. 

Cor. And how like you this shepherd’s 
life, Master Touchstone ? i 

Touch, Truly, shepherd, in respect of 
itselh it is a good life j but m respect that it , 
IS a shepherd’s life, it is nought. In respect j 
that it IS solitary, 1 like it veiy well ; but in , 
lespect that it is private, it is a very vile' 
life. Now in respect it is in the fields, it 
pleaseth me well ; but in respect it is not 
in the court, it is tedious. As it is a spare 
life, look you, it fits mv humour well ; but 
as there is no more plenty in it, it goes 
much against my stomach. Hast any 
philosophy in thee, shepherd ? 21 

Cor. No more but that I know the more 
one sickens the worse at ease he is ; and 
that he that wants money, means, and con- 
tent, is without three good friends ; that 
the property of rain is to wet, and fire to 
bum ; that good pasture makes fat sheep ; 
and that a great cause of the night is lack 
of the sun ; that he that hath learned no 
wit by nature nor art may complain of good 
breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touch, Such a one is a natural philoso- 
pher. Wast ever in court, shepherd ? 30 

Cor. No, truly. 

Touch. Then thou art damn’d. 

Cor. Nay, I hope. 

Touch. Truly, thou art damn’d, like an 
ill-roasted egg, all on one side. 35 

Cor. For not being at court ? Your 
reason. 

Touch, Why, if thou never wast at court 
thou never saw*st good manners ; if thou 
never saw’st good manners, then thy man- 
ners must be wicked ; and wickedness is 
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sm, and sin is damaation. Thou ait in a 
parlous sta te, shepherd. ; j 

Co?, Nor a whit. Touchstone. Those t hat- 
are good manners at the couii: are as 
isaiculocs m the country as the benaciour 
of tne country is most mockabie ac the 
court. You told me you salute not at the 
vouit, but you kiss your hands ; that 
courtesy would be uncleanly if courtiers 
were shepherds. t5 

Touch, Instance, briefly ; come, instance. 
Cor. Why, we are still handling our ewes; 
and their fells, you know, are greasy. 

Touch. Why, do not your courtiei’s hands 
sweat f And is not the grease of a mutton 
as wholesome as the sweat of a man / 
Shallow, shallow. A better instance, I say ; 
come, 5 r 

Cor, Besides, our hands are hard. 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the 
sooner. Shallow again. A more sounder 
instance ; come. 5 

Cor. And they are often tarr’d over with 
the surgery of our sheep ; and would you 
have us kiss tar ? The courtier’s hands are 
pei fum’d with civet. 57 

Touch, Most shallow man 1 thou worm’s 
meat in respect of a good piece of fiesn 
itideed ! Learn of the wise, and perpend ; 
civet is of a baser birth than tar — the very 
uiicleaMy flux of a cat. Mend the instance, 
shepherd. 6r 

Cer. You have too courtly a wit for me ; 
i’ll rest. 

Touch, Wilt thou rest damn’d ? God help 
thee, sIiailow=' man ! God make incision m 
then 1 thou art raw. 1 

Cor. Sir, 1 am a true labourer : 1 earn 
that I eat, get that I wear ; owe no man 
hate, envy no man’s happiness ; glad of 
other men’s good, content with my harm ; 
and the greatest of my pride is to see my 
ewes graze and my lambs suck. os 

Touch, That is another simple sin in you : 
to bring the ewes and the rams together, 
and to offer to get your living by the 
copulation of cattle ; to be bawd to a 
bell-wether, and to betray a she-lamb of 
a twelvemonth to a crooked-pated, old, 
cuckoldly ram, out of all reasonable match. 
If thou beest not damn’d for this, the devil 
himself will have no shepherds ; 1 cannot 
see else how thou shouldst scape, 73 

Cor. Here comes young Master Gany- 
mede, my new mistress's brother. 

Enter Rosalind, reading a paper, 

Ros, ‘ From the east to western Inde* 
No jewel is like Rosalinde. 

Her worth, being mounted on the 
wind, 80 

Through all the world bears 
Rosalinde. 

AH the pictures fairest lin’d 
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Are blit black to Rosalinde. 

Let no face be kept in mind 
But the fair of Rosalinde.’ S5 

Touch, I’ll rhyme you so eight years to- 
gether, dinners, and suppers, and sleeping 
hours, excepted. It is the right butter- 
women’s rank to market. 

Ros. Out, fool I 

Toticlu For a taste : 9° 

If a hart do lack a hind, 

Let him seek out Rosalinde. 

If the cat will alter kind. 

So be sure will Rosalinde. 

inter garments must be lin’d, 95 
So must slender Rosalinde. 

Ihey that reap must sheaf and bind, 
Then to cart with Rosalinde. 

Sweetest nut hath sourest rmd. 

Such a nut is Rosalinde. xoo 

He that sweetest rose will find 
Must find love’s prick and Rosalinde. 

This is the very false gallop of verses ; why 
do you inlect yourself with them ? 

Ros. Peace, you dull fool I I found them 
on a tree. 105 

Touch. Truly, the tiee yields bac fruit. 
Ros. I’ll giaff it with you, and then I 
shall graff it wuh a medlar. Then it will 
be the earliest fruit i’ th’ country ; for you’ll 
be rotten ere you be half npe, and that’s the 
right virtue of the medlar. no 

Touch. You have said ; but whether 
wisely or no, let the forest Judge. 

Enter Celia, with a writing. 

Ros. Peace 1 

Here comes my sister, reading ; stand 
aside. 

Cel. * Why should this a desert be ? 115 

For it is unpeopled ? No ; 
Tongues I’ll hang on every tree 
That shall civil sayings show. 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 120 
That the stretching of a span 
Buckles -in his sum of age ; 

Some, of violated vows 

’Twixt the souls of friend and 
friend ; 

But upon the fairest boughs, 125 
Or at every sentence end, 

Will I Rosalinda write, 

Teaching all that read to know 
The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little show. 130 
Therefore heaven Nature charg’d 
That one body should be fill’d 
With all graces wide-enlarg’d. 

Nature presently distill’d 
Helen’s cheek, but not her heart, xis 
Cleopatra’s majesty, 


Atalanta’s better part. 

Sad Lucretia’s modesty 
Thus Rosalinde of many "parts ^9 
By heavenly synod was devis’d, 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts. 

To have the touches dearest pnz’d. 
Heaven would that she these gifts 
should have. 

And I to live and die her slave.’ lu 

Ros. O most gentle pulpiter I 
tedious homily of love have you wearied 
your parishioners withal, and never cried 
* Have patience, good people 

Cel. How now I Back, fnends ; shepherd, 
go off a little ; go with him, sirrah. 149 
Touch. Come, shepherd, let us make an 
honourable retreat ; though not with bag 
and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. 

[Exeunt Corin and Touchstone. 
Cel. Didst thou hear these verses ? 153 

Ros. O, yes, I heard them all, and more 
too ; for some of them had in them more 
feet than the verses would bear. iss 

Cel. That’s no matter ; the feet might 
bear the verses. 

Ros. Ay, but the feet were lame, and 
could not bear themselves without the 
verse, and theiefore stood lamely in the 
verse. 159 

Cel. But didst thou hear without wonder- 
ing how thv name should be bang'd and 
carved upon these trees ? iCt 

Ros. I was seven ot the nine days out of 
the wonder before you came ; for look here 
what I found on a palm-tree. I was never 
so berhym’d since Pythagoras’ time that I 
was an Irish rat, which I can hardly 
lemember. 165 

Cel. Trow you w'ho hath done this ? 

Ros. Is it a man ? 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, 
about his neck. Change you colour ? 

Ros. I prithee, who ? j^o 

Cel. O Lord, Lord 1 it is a hard matter 
for friends to meet j but mountains may 
be remov’d with earthquakes, and so 

encounter. 

Ros. Nay, but who is it ? 

Cel. Is it possible ? 175 

Ros. Nay, I prithee now, with most 

petitionary vehemence, tell me w^ho it is. 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and most 
wonderful wonderful, and yet again wonder- 
ful, and after that, out of all whooping I 
Ros. Good my complexion ! dost thou 
think, though I am caparison’d like a man, 
I have a doublet and hose in my disposition? 
One inch of delay more is a South Sea of 
discovery. I prithee tell me who is it 
quickly, and speak apace. 1 would thou 
couldst stammer, that thou mightst pour 
this conceal’d man out of thy mouth, as 
wine comes out of a narro v-mouth’d 
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bottle — either too much at once or none at 
all. I prithee take the cork out of thy 
mouth that I may drink thy tidings. xSg 
Cel. So you may put a man in your belly. 
Ros. Is he of God's making ? What 
manner of man ? Is his head worth a hat 
or his chin worth a beard ? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard, mi 
Ros. Why, God will send more if the man 
will be thankful. Let me stay the growth 
of his beard, if thou delay me not the 
knowledge of his chin. 196 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that tripp’d up 
the wrestler’s heels and your heart both in 
an instant. 

Ros. Nay, but the devil take mocking! 
Speak sad brow and true maid. aoo 

Cel. V faith, coz, ’tis he. 

Ros. Orlando ? 

Cel. Orlando. 203 

Ros. Alas the day I what shall I do with 
my doublet and hose ? What did he when 
thou saw’st him ? What said he ? How 
look’d he ? Wherein went he ? What 
makes he here ? Did he ask for me ? 
Where remains he ? How parted he with 
thee ? And when shalt thou see him again ? 
Answer me in one word. 209 

Cel. You must borrow me Gargantua’s 
mouth first ; ’tis a word too great for any 
mouth of this age’s size. To say ay and no 
to these particulars is more than to answer 
in a catechism. 2 r ^ 

Ros. But doth he know that I arn in this 
forest, and m man’s apparel ? Looks he as 
freshly as he did the day he wrestled ? 216 

Cel. It is as easy to count atomies as to 
resolve the propositions of a lover ; but 
take a taste of my finding him, and relish 
It with good observance. I found lum 
under a tree, like a dropp'd acorn. 220 

Ros. It may well be call’d Jove’s tree, 
when it drops forth such fruit. 

Cel, Give me audience, good madam. 

Ros. Proceed. 

Cel. There lay he, stretch’d along like a 
wounded knight. 226 

Ros. Though it be pity to see such a 
sight, it well becomes the ground. 

Cel. Cry ‘ Holla ’ to thy tongue, I 
prithee ; it curvets unseasonably. He was 
furnish’d like a hunter. 230 

Ros. O, ominous ! he comes to kill my 
heart. 

Cel, I would sing my song without a 
burden ; thou bring’st me out of tune. 

Ros. Do you not know I am a woman ? 
When I think, I must speak. Sweet, say on. 
Cel. You bring me out. Soft I comes he 
not here ? 

Enter Orlando and Jaques. 

Ros. 'Tis he ; slink by, and note him. 
Ja(j. I thank you for your company ; but, 
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good faith, I had as Iief have been myself 

alone. 

OrL And so had I ; but yet, for fashion 
sake, I thank you too for your society. 241 
Ja4 God buy you ; let’s meet as little 
as we can. 

Ori. I do desire we may be better 

strangers. 

Jaq. I pray you mar no more trees with 
writing love songs in their barks. 24? 

Orl. I pray you mar no moe of 
verses with reading them ill-favouredly. 
Jaq^. Rosalind is your love’s name ? 

Orl, Yes, just. 

Jan. I do not like her name. 250 

Orl. There was no thought of pleasing 
you when she was christen’d. 

Jfl^. What stature is she of ? 

Orl. Just as high as my heart. 254 

Jaq. You are full of pretty answers. 
Have you not been acquainted with gold- 
smiths’ wives, and conn’d them out of 
rings ? 257 

Orl. Not so ; but I answer you right 
painted cloth, from whence you have 
studied your questions. 25^ 

Jaq. You have a nimble wit ; I think 
’twas made of Atalanta’s heels. Will you 
sit down with me ? and we two will rail 
against our mistress the world, and ail oui 
misery. 263 

Orl. I will chide no breather in the world 
but myself, against whom I know most 
faults. 

Jaq. The worst fault you have is to be 
in love. 265 

Orl. ’Tis a fault I will not change for your 
best virtue. I am weary of you. 

Jaq. By my troth, 1 was seeking for a 
fool when I found you. 

Orl. He is drown’d m the brook ; look 
but m, and you shall see him. 271 

Jaq. There I shall see mine own figure. 
Orl. Which I take to be either a fool or a 
cipher. 

Jaq. I’ll tarry no longer with you ; fare- 
well, good Signior Love. 275 

Orl. 1 am glad of your departure ; adieu, 
good Monsieur Melancholy. 

(Exit Jaques. 

Ros. [Aside to Celia] I will speak to him 
like a saucy lackey, and under that habit 
play the knave with him, — Do you hear, 
forester ? ** 280 

Orl. Very well ; what would you ? 

Ros. I pray you, what is’t o’clock ? 

Orl. You should ask me what time o’ day; 
there’s no clock in the forest, 284 

Ros. Then there is no true lover in the 
forest, else sighing every minute and groan- 
ing every hour would detect the lazy foot 
of Time as well as a clock. 

Orl. And why not the swift foot of Time ? 
Had not that been as proper ? 289 
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Ros» By no means, sir. Time travels 
divers paces with divers persons. 1*11 tell' 
you who Tune ambles withal, who Time 
trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and 
who lie stands still withal. -^3 

Orl. I prithee, who doth he trot ivithal ? 
jRos. Marry, he trots hard with a young 
maid between the contract of her marriage ' 
a»d the day it is solemnis’d ; if the interim 
he hot a se’nnight. Time’s pace is so hard 
that it seems the length of seven year* 

QrL Who ambles Time withal ? 299 

Ros. With a priest that lacks Latin and a 
rich man that hath not the gout ; for the 
one sleeps easily because he cannot study, 
and the other lives merrily because he feels 
no pain ; the one lacking the burden of lean 
and w'asteful learning, the other knowing 
no burden of heavy tedious penury. These 
Time ambles withal. 305 

Oft Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Ros. With a thief to the gallows ; foi 
though he go as softly as foot can fail, he 
thinks himself too soon there. 

OtL Who stays it still withal ? 30M 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation ; for 
they sleep between term and teim, and 
then they perceive not how Tune moves. 
OrU Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 
Ros. With this shepherdess, niy sister ; 
heie in the skirts of the forest, like iiinge 
upon a petticoat. 3x5 

OrL Are you native of this place ? 

Ros. As the coney that you see dwell 
where she is kindled. i - 

OrL Your accent is something finer than 
you could purchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Ros. I have been told so of many j but 
indeed an old religious uncle of mine taught 
me to speak, who was in his youth an inland 
man; one that knew couitship too well, 
for there he fell in love. I have heard h ni 
read many lectures against it ; and I thank 
God I am not a woman, to be touch’d with 
so many giddy offences as he hath generally 
tax’d their whole sex withal. 32G 

Orl. Can you remember any of the 
principal evils that he laid to the charge of 
women ? 

Ros. There were none principal ; they 
were all like one another as halfpence are ; 
every one fault seeming monstrous till his 
fellow-fault came to match it. 331 

OrL 1 prithee recount some of them. 

Ros. No ; I will not cast away ray physic 
but on those that are sick. There is a man 
haunts the forest that abuses our young 
plants with carving ‘ Rosalind ’ on their 
barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns and 
elegies on brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying 
the name of Rosalind- If I could meet that 
fancy-monger, I would give him some good 
counsel, for he seems to have the quotidian 
of love upon him. 339 
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Orl, I am he that is so love-shak’d ; I 
pray you tell me your remedy. 3 

Ros, There is none of my uncle’s maiks 
upon you ; he taught me how to know a 
man m love ; m winch cage of rushes 1 am 
sure you are not prisoner. 

Orl, What were his marks ? 343 

Ros, A lean cheek, which you have not ; 
a blue eye and sunken, which you have 
not ; an unquestionable spirit, which you 
have not ; a beard neglected, which you 
have not ; but I pardon you for that, for 
simply your having in beard is a younger 
brother's revenue. Then your hose should 
be ungarter’d, your bonnet unbanded, your 
sleeve unbutton’d, your shoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonstiating a 
caieless desolation. But you are no such 
man ; you are rather point-device in your 
accoutrements, as loving yourself than 
seeming the lover of any other. 355 

Orl. Fair youth, I would 1 could make 
thee believe I love. 

Ros. Me believe it I You may as soon 
make her that you love believe it ; which, 
I warrant, she is apter to do than to confess 
she does. That is one of the points m the 
which women still give the he to their 
consciences. But, m good sooth, are you 
he that hangs the verses on the trees where- 
in Rosalind is so admired ? 3G3 

Orl. I swear to tliec, youth, by the white 
hand of Rosalind, I am that he, that un- 
iortuiiate he. 365 

Res. But are you so much in love as your 
rhymes speak ? 

Oil, Ncithci .hyme nor reason can ex- 
press how much. 

Ros, Love is meiely a madness ; and, I 
tell you, deserves as well a dark house and 
a whip as madmen do ; and the reason why 
they are not so punish’d and cured is that 
the lunacy is so ordinary that the whippeis 
aie m love too. Yet I profess curing it by 
counsel. 373 

Orl, Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ros, Yes, one ; and in this manner. He 
was to imagine me his love, his mistress ; 
and I set Mm every day to woo me ; at 
which time would I, being but a moonish 
youth, grieve, be effeminate, changeable, 
longing and liking, proud, fantastical, apish, 
shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of 
smiles ; for every passion something and 
for no passion truly anything, as boys and 
women are for the most part cattle of this 
colour ; would now like him, now loathe 
him ; then entertain him, then forswear 
him ; now weep for him, then spit at him ; 
that I drave my suitor from his mad humour 
of love to a living humour of madness ; 
which was, to forswear the full stream of 
the world and to live in a nook merely 
monastic. And thus I cur’d Mm ; and tMs 
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way will I take upon me to wash yout liver ' 
as clean as a sound sheep’s heart, that there 
shall not be one spot of love in “t. 

OrL 1 would not be cured, youth. 389 
Ros. 1 would cure you, if you would but 
call me Rosalind, and come every day to 
my cote and woo me. 

Orh Now, by the faith of my love, I will. 
Tell me where it is. 3 >3 

Ros. Go With me to it, and FI! show it 
you ; and, by the way, you shall tell me 
where in the forest you live. Will you go ? 
OrL With all my heart, good youth. 397 
Ros. Nay, you must call me Rosalind. 
Come, sister, will you go ? {Exeunt, 

Scene III- The forest. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey ; Jaques 
behind. 

Touch. Come apace, good Audrey ; I 
will fetch up your goats, Audrey. And how, 
Audrey, am I the man yet ? Doth my 
simple feature content you ? 3 

And. Your features I Lord warrant us ! 
What features ? 

Touch. I am heie with thee and thy goats, 
as the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, 
was among the Goths. c 

Ja^. [Aside} O knowledge ill-inhabited, 
worse than Jove in a thatch'd house I 
Touch. When a man's verses cannot be 
understood, nor a man's good wit seconded 
ivith the forward child understanding, it 
strikes a man more dead than a great 
reckoning m a little room. Truly, I would 
the gods had made thee poetical. 13 

Audi. I do not know what ‘ poetical ' is. 
Is it honest in deed and word ? Is it a true 
thing ? 15 

Touch. No, truly ; for the truest poetry 
is the most feigning, and lovers are given 
to poetry ; and what they swear in poetry 
may be said as lovers they do feign. 

Aud. Do you wish, then, that the gods 
had made me poetical ? 

Touch. I do, truly, for thou swear'st to 
me thou ait honest ; now, if thou wert a 
poet, 1 might have some hope thou didst 
feign. 

Aud. Would you not have me honest ? 
Touch. No, truly, unless thou wert hard- 
favour'd ; for honesty coupled to beauty 
is to have honey a sauce to sugar. 

Jaq. [Aside] A material fool ! 

Atid. Well, I am not fair ; and therefore 
I pray the gods make me honest. 30 

Touch. Truly, and to cast away honesty 
upon a foul slut were to put good meat into 
an unclean dish. 

Aud. 1 am not a slut, though I thank the 
gods I am foul. 34 

Tpuch. Well, praised be the gods for thy 
foulness ; sluttishness may come hereafter. 


But be it as it may be, I will marry thee ; 
and to that end I have been with Sir Oliver 
Maitext, the vicar of the next village, who 
hath promis'd to meet me m this place of 
the forest, and to couple us. 39 

Ja^. [Aside] 1 would fam see this meeting. 
Aud. Well, the gods give us Joy I 
Touch. Amen. A man may, if he 3v’ere of 
a fearful heart, stagger in tins attempt ; for 
here we have no temple but the wood, no 
assembly but hoin-foeasts. But what 
though ? Courage 1 As horns are odious, 
they are necessary. It is said : ‘ Many a 
man knows no end of his goods '. Right I 
Many a man has good horns and knows no 
end of them. Well, that is the dowry of 
his wife ; 'tis none of his own getting. 
Horns ? Even so. Poor men alone ? No, 
no ; the noblest deer hath them as huge 
as the rascal. Is the single man therefore 
blessed ? No ; as a wall’d town is more 
worthier than a village, so is the forehead 
of a married man more honourable than the 
bare brow of a bachelor ; and by how much 
defence is better than no skill, by so much 
IS a horn more precious than to want. Here 
comes Sir Oliver. 55 

Enter Sir Oliver Martext. 

Sir Oliver Martext, you are well met. Will 
you dispatch us here under this tree, or 
shall we go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir Oil. Is there none here to give the 
woman ? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any 
man. 60 

Sir Oh. Truly, she must be given, or the 
marriage is not lawful. 

Ja^. [Discovering himself] Proceed, pro- 
ceed ; I’ll give her. 

Touch. Good even, good Master What-ye- 
cairt ; how do you, sir ? You are very well 
met. Goddild you for your last company. I 
am very glad to see you. Even a toy In 
hand here, sir. Nay ; pray be cover’d. 67 
Jaq. Will you be married, motley ? 
Touch. As the ox hath his bow, sir, the 
horse his curb, and the falcon her bells, so 
man hath his desires ; and as pigeons bill, 
so wedlock would be nibbling. 71 

Jaq. And will you, being a man of your 
breeding, be married under a bush, like a 
beggar ? Get you to church and have a 
good priest that can tell yo " what marriage 
is ; this fellow will but join you together 
as they Join wainscot ; then one of you will 
prove a shrunk panel, and like green timber 
warp, warp. 77 

Touch. [Aside] I am not in the mind but 
I were better to be married of him than of 
another ; for he is not like to marry me 
well ; and not being well married, it will 
be a good excuse for me hereafter to leave 
my wife. 
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Jag. Go thou with me, and let me counsel 
thee. 

Touch. Come, sweet Audrey ; 

We must be married or we must live in 
bawdry. 

Farewell, good Master Olivet. Not — 85 

O sweet Oliver, 

O brave Oliver, 

Leave me not behind thee. 

But-* 

Wind away, 90 

Begone, I say, 

I will not to wedding with thee. 

[Exeunt Jagues, Touchstone, and Audrey. 

Sir Oil. ’Tis no matter ; ne’er a 
fantastical knave of them all shall flout me 
out of my calling. [Exit 

Scene IV. The forest. 

Enter Rosalind and Celi\. 

Ros, Never talk to me ; I w'lll weep. 

Cel. Do, I prithee ; but yet have the 
grace to consider that tears do not become 
a man. 

Ros, But have I not cause to weep ? 

Cel. As good cause as one would desire ; 
therefore w^eep. 

Ros, His very hair is of the dissembling 
colour. 

Cel. Something browner than Judas’s. 
Marry, his kisses are Judas’s own children. 

Ros, I’faith, his hair is of a good coloui. 

Cel, An excellent colour : your chestnut 
was ever the only colour. n 

Ros. And his kissing is as full of sanctity 
as the touch of holy bread. 

Cel, He hath bought a pair of cast lips of 
Diana. A nun of winter’s sisterhood kisses 
not more religiously ; the very ice of 
chastity is in them. 

Ros. But why did he swear he would 
come this morning, and comes not ? 

Cel. Nay, certainly, there is no tmth in 
him- 

Ros. Do you think so ? ^20 

Cel. Yes ; I think he is not a pick-parse 
nor a horse-stealer; but for his veiity in 
love, 1 do think him as concave as a 
covered goblet or a w’oim-eaten nut. 

Ros, Not true in love ? 

Cel. Yes, when he is in ; but I think he is 
not in. _5 

Ros, You have heard him swear down- 
right he was. 

Cel. ‘ Was ’ is not Ms ’ ; besides, the oath 
of a lover is no stronger than the W'oid of a 
tapster ; they are both the condrmer ol 
false reckonings. He attends here in the 
forest on the Duke, your fathei . 

Ros, I met the Duke yesteixlay, and had 
much question with him. He asked me of 
275^ 
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what parentage I was ; I told him, of as 
good as he ; so he laugh’d and let me go. 
But what talk we of fathers when there is 
such a man as Orlando ? 33 

Cel. O, that’s a brave man ! He writes 
brave verses, speaks brave words, swears 
brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, 
quite traverse, athwart the heart of his 
lover ; as a puny tiltcr, that spurs his horse 
but on one side, breaks his staff like a noble 
goose. But all's brave that youth mounts 
and folly guides. Who comes here ? 41 

Enter CORIN. 

Cor. Mistress and master, you have oft 
enquired 

After the shepherd that complain’d of 
love. 

Who you saw sitting by me on the turf. 
Praising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 

Cel. Well, and what of him ? 

Cor. If you will see a pageant truly 
play’d 47 

Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud 
disdain, 

Go hence a little, and I shall conduct you. 
If you will mark it- 

Ros. O, come, let us remove ! 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love. 
Bring us to this sight, and you shall say 
I’ll prove a busy actor in their play. 34 

[Exewnf, 

Scene V. Another part of the forest. 
Enter SiLVius and Phebe. 

Stl, Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me ; do 
not, Phebe. 

Say that you love me not ; but say not so 
In bitterness. The common executioner, 
Whose heart th’ accustom’d sight of death 
makes hard, 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 5 
But first begs pardon. Will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Corin, at 
a distance. 

Phe. I would not be thy executioner ; 

1 fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou teir&t me there is murder in mine eye* 
'Tis pretty, sure, and very probable, n 
That eyes, that are the fiail’st and softest 
things, 

Who shut their cowaid gates on atomies, 
Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, mur- 
derers 1 J4 

Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 
And if mine eyes can wound, now lei them 
kill thee. 

Now counterfeit to swoon ; why, now fall 
dow n ; 
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Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for 
shame, 

Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made 
in thee. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there 
remains 

Some scar of it ; lean upon a rush. 

The cicatrice and capable impressure 
Thy palm some moment keeps ; but now 
mine eyes, - 1 

Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee 
not; 

Nor, I am sure, there is not force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 

Sil. O dear Phebe, 

If ever — as that ever may be near — 

You meet in some fresh cheek the power of 
fancy, 29 

Then shall you know the wounds invisible 

That love’s keen arrows make. 

Phe. But till that time 

Come not thou near me ; and when that 
time comes, 

Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not ; 

As till that time I shall not pity thee. 

Ros. lAduancing] And why, I pray you ? 
Who might be your mother, 35 

That you insult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched ? What though you 
have no beauty — 

As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed — 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 
Why, what means this ? Why do you look 
on me ? 41 

I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s sale-work. ’Od’s my little life, 
I think she means to tangle my eyes too ! 
No, faith, proud mii>tress, hope not after it; 
’Tis not your inky brows, your black silk 
hair, 4'- 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of 
cream, 

That can entame my spirits to your 
worship. 

You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you 
follow her, 

Like foggy south, puffing with wind and 
ram ? 50 

You are a thousand times a properer man 
Than she a woman. ’Tis such fools as you 
That makes the world full of ill-favour’d 
children. *13 

’Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper 
Than any of her lineaments can show her. 
But, mistress, know yourself. Down on 
your knees, 57 

And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man*s 
love ; 

For I must tett you friendly in your ear : 
Sell when you can; you are not for all 
markets, 60 
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Cry the man mercy, love him, take iiis 
offer ; 

Foul is most foul, being fou! to be a scoffer. 
So take her to thee, shepherd. Fare you 
well. 

Pile. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a 
year together ; 

I had rather hear you chide than this man 
woo. 65 

Ros, He’s fali’n in love with your fc#I- 
ness, and she'll fal^ in love with my anger. 
If it be so, as fast _ts she answers thee with 
frowning' looks, I’ll sauce her with bitter 
words. Why look you so upon me ? 

Phe, For no ill will I bear you. 70 

Ros. I pray you do not fall in love with 
me, 

For I am falser than vows made in wine ; 
Besides, I like you not. If you will know 
my house, 

’Tis at the tuft of olives here hard by. 

Will you go, sister ? Shepherd, ply her 
hard. 75 

Come, sister. Shepherdess, look on him 
better. 

And be not proud ; though all the world 
could see. 

None could be so abus’d m sight as he. 
Come, to our flock. 

[Exeunt Rosalind, Celia, and Corin, 

Phe. Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw 
of might : 

‘ Who ever lov’d that lov’d not at first 
sight ? ’ 

Sil. Sweet Phebe. 

Phe. Ha I what say’st thou, Silvius ? 

Sil, Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe. Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle 
Silvius. 84 

Sil. Wherever sorrow is, relief would be. 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin’d. 

Phe. Thou hast my love ; is not that 
neighbourly ? 69 

Sil. I would have you. 

Phe. Why, that were covetousness. 
Silvius, the time was that I hated thee ; 
And yet it is not that I bear thee love ; 

But since that thou canst talk of love so 
well. 

Thy company, which erst was irksome to 
me, 

I will endure ; and I’ll employ thee too. 
But do not look for further recompense 96 
Than thine own gladness that thou art 
employ’d. 

Sil. So holy and so perfect 'is my love, 
And I in such a poverty of grace. 

That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps ; loose now and 
then 102 

A scatt’red smile, and that I’ll live upon. 

273 
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Flic. Know'st thou the youth that r^oke 
to me erewhile ? 

Sil. Not very well ; foot I have met him 
oft ; X 05 

And he hath bought the cottage and the 
bounds 

That the old cartot once was master of. 

Phe. Think not I love him, though I ask 
for him ; 

^is but a peevish boy ; yet he talks well. 
But what care I for words ? Yet words do 
well no 

When he that spealcs them pleases those 
that hear. 

It is a pie*"^y youth — ^not very pretty ; 
But, sure, ue*s proud ; and yet his pride 
becomes Mm. 

He'll make a proper man. The best thing 
in him 

Is Ms complexion ; and faster than bis 
tongue 1^5 

Uia make offence, Ms eye did heal it up. 
He is not very taU ; yet for his years he's 
tali ; 

His leg is but so-so ; and yet 'tis well. 
There was a pretty redness in his lip, 

A little riper and more lusty red 120 

Than that mix'd in Ms cheek ; 'twas Just 
the difference 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled 
damask. 

There be some women, Silvius, had they 
mark'd him 323 

In parcels as 1 did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him ; but, for my part, 
1 love him not, nor hate him not 5 and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love 
him; T= 

For what had he to do to cMde at me ? 
He said mine eyes were black, and my hair 
black. 

And, now I am rememb'red, scorn'd at me. 
I marvel why 1 answer'd not again ; 131 

But that's all one ; omittance is no 
quittance. 

I'll write to him a very taunting letter. 

And thou shalt bear it ; wilt thou, Silvius ? 

Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 

Phe. I'll write it straight ; 

The matter's in my head and in my heart ; 
I will be bitter with him and passing short. 
Go with me, Silvius. [Exeunt 

ACT FOUR 
Scene I. The forest 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Jaques. 

Jag. I prithee, pretty youth, let me be 
better acquainted with thee. 

Ros. They say you are a melancholy 
fellow. 

Jag. I am so; I do love it better than 
laugMng. 4 

374 


[Act 4 

Ros. Those that are in extremity of either 
are abominable fellows, and betray them- 
selves to every modem censure worse than 
drunkards. 

Jag. Why, 'tis good to be sad and say 

nothing. 

Ros. Why then, 'tis good to be a post, $ 
Jag. I have neither the scholar’s melan- 
choly, which is emulation ; nor the 
musician’s, w^hich is fantastical ; nor the 
courtier's, which is proud ; nor the soldier's, 
which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politic ; nor the lady's, which is 
nice ; nor the lover's, wliich is all these ; 
but it is a melancholy of mine own, com- 
pounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects, and, indeed, the sundry 
contemplation of my travels ; in which my 
often rumination wraps me in a most 
humorous sadness. xi 

Ros. A traveller 1 By my faith, you have 
great reason to be sad. I fear you have sold 
your own lands to see other men's ; then 
to have seen much and to have nothing is 
to have rich eyes and poor hands. aa 

Jag. Yes, I have gain’d my experience. 

Enter Orlando. 

Ros. And your expenence makes you sad. 
I had rather have a fool to make me merry 
than experience to make me sad — and to 
travel for it too. 36 

Chi. Good day, and happiness, dear 
Rosalind I 

Jag. Nay, then, God buy you, an you 
talk in blank verse. ag 

Ros. Farewell, Monsieur Traveller ; look 
you lisp and wear strange suits, disable 
all tne nenefits of your own country, be 
out of love with your nativity, and almost 
chide God for making you that countenance 
you are ; or I will scarce think you have 
swam in a gondola. [Exit Jagues} Why, 
how now, Orlando ! where have you been 
all this while ? You a lover I An you serve 
me such another trick, never come in my 
sight more. 

Orl. My fair Rosalind, I come within an 
hour of my promise. 39 

Ros. Break an hour's promise in love! 
He that will divide a minute into a thousand 
parts, and break but a part of the thousand 
part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may 
be said of him that Cupid hath clapp’d him 
o' th’ shoulder, but I'll warrant Mm heart- 
whole. 

Orl. Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 45 

Ros. Nay, an you be so tardy, come no 
more in my sight. I had as lief be woo'd 
of a snail, 

Orl. Of a snail I 48 

Ros. Ay, of a snail ; for though he comes 
slowly, he carries his house on his head — a 
better jointure, I think, than you make a 
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Scene 1] 

woman ; besides^ lie brings Ms destiny 
with him. 5i 

OrL What’s that ? 

Ros* Why, lioms ; which such as you are 
fain to be beholding to your wives for ; but 
he comes armed in his foitune, and prevents 
the slander of his wife. 55 

OrL Virtue is no horn-maker ; and my 
Rosalind is virtuous. 

Ros. And I am your Rosalind. 58 

Cel. It pleases him to call you so ; but he 
hath a Rosalind of a better leer than you. 

Ros. Come, woo me, woo me ; for now I 
am in a holiday humour, and like enough 
to consent. What would you say to me 
now, an I were your very very Rosalind ? 
Oil. 1 would kiss before I spoke. 6t 
Ros. Nay, you were better speak first ; 
and when you were gravell’d for lack of 
matter, you might take occasion to kiss. 
Very good orators, when they are out, they 
will spit ; and for loveis lacking — God 
warn us I — matter, the cleanliest shift is to 
kiss. 

OrZ. How if the kiss be denied ? 70 

Ros. Then she puts you to entreaty, and 
there begins new matter. 

OrL Who could be out, being before his 
beloved mistress ? 

Ros. Marry, that should you, if I were 
your mistress ; or I should think my 
honesty ranker than my wit. 75 

OrL What, of my suit ? 

Ros. Not out of your apparel, and yet out 
of your suit. Am pot I your Rosalind ? 

OrL 1 take some joy to say you are, 
because I would be talldng of lier. 80 
Ros. Well, in her person, I say I will not 
have you. 

Orl. Then, in mine own person, I die. s. 
Ros. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor 
world is almost six thousand years old, and 
in all this time there was not any man died 
in his own person, videlicet, in a love-cause. 
Troilus had his brains dash’d out with a 
Grecian club ; yet he did what he could to 
die before, and he is one of the patterns 
of love. Leander, he would have liv’d many 
a fair year, though Hero had turn’d nun, 
if it had not been for a hot midsummer- 
night ; for, good youth, he went but forth 
to wash him in the Hellespont, and, being 
taken with the cramp, was drown M ; and 
the foolish chroniclers of that age found it 
was! — Hero of Sestos. But these are all lies : 
men have died fiom time to time, and. 
worms have eate 1 them, but not I'Oi To v^e, 
Orl. I would not hgve my right Rosalind 
of this mind ; for, I pio,est, her iiown 
might kill me. 97 

Ros. By this hand, it will not kill a fly. 
But come, now 1 will be your Ro allnd in 
a more coming-on dispori »on; and ask me 
what you will, I will grant it. loo 


Orl, Then lov’^e me, Rosalmd. 
o faith, will I, Fridays and 

Saturdays, and alL ^ 

Orl. And uiit thou have me ? 

Ros. Ay, and twenty such. 

Orl. What sayest thou ? 205 

Ros. Are you not good ? 

Orl. 1 hope so. 

Ros. Why then, can one desire too much 
of a good tiling ? Come, sister, you shall be 
the pnest, and marry us. Give me your 
, Orlando. What do you say, sister ? 
OrL Pray thee, marry us. m 

Cel. I cannot say the words. 

Ros. You must begin ' Will you, 
Orlando * — ^ ® 

Cel. Go to. Win you, Orlando, have to 
wife this Rosalind ? n. 

Orl. 1 will. 

Ros. Ay, but when ? 

OrZ. Why, now ; as fast as she can marry 
us. ^ 


Ros. Then you must say * I take thee, 
Rosalind, for wife % 120 

Oil. I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ros. I might ask you for your commis- 
sion ; but— 1 do take thee, Orlando, for my 
husband. There’s a girl goes before the 
priest ; and, certainly, a woman’s thought 
inns before her actions. 125 

OrZ. So do all thoughts ; they are wing’d. 
Ros. Now tell me how long you would 
have her, after you have possess’d her. 

Orl. For ever and a day. 129 

Ros. Say *a day’ without the *ever’. 
No, no. Oilando j men are April when they 
woo, December when they wed : maids are 
May when they are maids, but the sky 
changes when they are wives. I will be 
more jealous of thee than a Barbaxy cock- 
pigeon over his hen, more clamorous 
than a parrot against rain, more new- 
fangled than an ape, more giddy in my 
desires than a monkey. I will weep for 
nothing, like Diana in the fountain, and 1 
will do that when you are dispos’d to be 
merry ; I will laugh like a hyen, and that 
when thou art inclin’d to sleep. 

Orl. But will my Rosalind do so ? 140 

Ros. By my life, she will do as I do. 

Orl. O, but she is wise. 

Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to 
do this. The wiser, the waywardei. Make 
the doors upon a woman’s wit, and it will 
out at the casement ; shut that, and ’twdi 
out at the key -hole ; stop that, Twill tly 
with the smoke out at the chimney. 117 
Orl. A man that had a wde with such a 
wit, he might say * Wit, w'hither wilt ? ’ 
Ros. Nay, you might keep that check for 
it, till you met your wife’s wit going to your 
neighbour’s bed. 151 

Orl.* And tvhat wit could wit have to 
excuse that ? 
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Ros. Marry, to say she caoie to seek you 
there. You shall never take her without her 
answer, unless you take her without her 
tongue. O, that woman that cannot make 
her fault her husband's occasion, let her 
never nurse her child herself, for she will 
breed it like a fool I 157 

OrL For these two hours, Rosalind, I will 
le ive thee, 

Ros. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee 
two hours! 

OrL I must attend the Duke at dinner ; 
by two o’clock I will be with thee again. 

Ros. Ay, go your ways, go your ways. I 
knew what you would prove ; my friends 
told me as much, and I thought no less. 
That flattering tongue of yours won me. 
’Tis but one cast away, and so, come 
death ! Two o’clock is your hour ? 166 

OrL Ay, sweet Rosalind, 

Ros. By my troth, and in good earnest, 
and so God mend me, and by all pretty 
oaths that are not dangerous, if you break 
one jot of your promise, or come one 
minute behind your hour, I will think you 
the most pathetical break-promise, and the 
most hollow lover, and the most unworthy 
of her you call Rosalind, that may be 
chosen out of the gross band of the un- 
faithful, Therefore beware my censure, and 
keep your piomise. 175 

OrL With no less religion than if thou 
wert indeed my Rosalindj so, adieu. 

Ros, Well, Time is the old justice that 
examines all such offenders, and let Time 
try. Adieu. [Exit Orlando. 

Cel. You have simply misus’d our sex in 
your love-prate. We must have your 
doublet and hose pluck’d over your head, 
and show the world what the bird hath done 
to her own nest* 153 

Ros. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, 
that thou didst know how many fathom 
deep I am in love! But it cannot be 
sounded ; my affection hath an unknown 
bottom, like the Bay of Portugal. 

CeL Or rather, bottomless ; that as fast 
as you pour affection in, it runs out. iSg 
Ros. No ; that same wicked bastard of 
Venus, that was begot of thought, con- 
ceiv’d of spleen, and born of madness ; 
that blind rascally boy, that abuses every 
one's eyes, because his own are'out — let him 
be judge how deep 1 am in love. I'll tel! 
thee, Aliena, 1 cannot be out of the sight 
of Orlando. I’ll go find a shadow, and sigh 
till he come. 195 

Cel. And I’ll sleep. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. The forest. 

Enter Jaques and Lords, in the habit of 
foresters. 

Ja4. Which is he that killed the deer ? 

2^6 


Lord. Sir, it was I. 

Jaq. Let’s present him to the Duke, like 
a Roman conqueror ; and it would do well 
to set the deer’s horns upon his head for a 
blanch of victory. Have you no song, 
forester, for this purpose ? 6 

Lord. Yes, sir. 

Ja^. Sing it ; ’tis no matter how it be in 
tune, so it make noise enough. 

Song. 

What shall he have that kill’d the deer ? m 
His leather skm and horns to w’ear. 

[The rest shall bear this burden t 
Then sing liim home. 

Take thou no scorn to wear the horn ; 

It was a crest ere thou wast born. 

Thy father’s father wore it s 1? 
And thy father bore it. 

The horn, the horn, the lusty horn. 

Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 

[ExeuwL 

Scene III. The forest. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Ros. How say you now ? Is it not past 
two o’clock 7 And here much Orlando I 
CeL I warrant you, with pure love and 
troubled brain, he hath ta’en his bow and 
arrows, and is gone forth — to sleep. Look, 
who comes here. s 

Enter Silvius. 

SU. My errand is to you, fair youth ; 

My gentle Phebe did bid me give you this. 
I know not the contents ; but, as I guess 
By the stern brow and waspish action 
Which she did use as she was writing of it. 
It bears an angry tenour. Pardon me, xi 
I am but as a guiltless messenger. 

Ros. Patience herself would startle 
this letter. 

And play the swaggerer. Bear this, bear all 
She says I am not fair, that I lack manners; 
She calls me proud, and that she could not 
love me, is 

Were- man as rare as Phoenix. *Od’s my 
will ! 

Her love is not the hare that I do hunt ; 
Why writes she so to me ? Well, shepherd, 
well. 

This is a letter of your own device. 20 

SU. No, I protest, I know not the con- 
tents ; 

Phebe did write it. 

Ros. Come, come, you are a fool. 

And turn’d into the extremity of love. 

I saw her hand ; she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-colour’d hand ; I verily did 
think 35 

That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her 
hands ; 
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Scene 3] 

She has a huswife’s hand — but that’s no 
matter. 

I say she ne\ er did invent this letter ; 

Tins IS a man’s invention, and his hand. 

Sil. Sure, it is hers. 30 

Ros. Why, ’tis a boisterous and a cruel 
style ; 

A style for challengers. Why, she defies me, 

Like Turk to Christian. Women’s gentle 
brain 

Could not drop forth such giant-iude in- 
vention, 1 1 

Such Ethiopc words, blacker in their effect 

Than in their countenance. Will you hear 
the letter ? 

Sil. So please you, for I never heard it 
yet ; 

Yet heard too much of Phebe’s cruelty. 

Ros. She Phebes me : mark how the 
tyrant writes. [Rends. 

* Art thou god to shepherd turn’d, 40 
That a maiden’s heart hath 
burn’d ? * 


a word ; for here comes more company. 73 
[Exit Silmus. 

Enter Oliver. 

OIL Good morrow, fair ones ; pray you, 
if you know, 74 

Where in the purheus of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote fenc'd about with olive trees ? 

Cel. West of this place, down in the 
neighbour bottom. 

The rank of osiers by the murmunng 
stream 

Left on your right hand brings you to the 
place. 

But at tins hour the house doth keep itself ; 
There's none within. 

Oh. If that an eye may profit by a 
tongue. 

Then should 1 know you by description — 
Such garments, and such years ; The boy 
is fair. 

Of female favour, and bestows himself 8$ 
Like a ripe sister ; the woman low. 

And browner than her brother ’. Are not 


Can a woman rail thus ? 

Sil. Call you this railing ? 

Ros. * Why, thy godhead laid apart, 44 
War’st thou with a woman’s 
heart ? ’ 

Did you ever hear such railing ? 

* Whiles the eye of man did woo me. 
That could do no vengeance to me.’ 

Meaning me a beast. 

♦ If the scorn of your bright eyne 50 
Have power to raise such love in 

mine, ^ ^ 

Alack, in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mild aspect ! 
Whiles you chid me, I did love ; 
How then might your prayers 
move I 55 

He that brings this love to thee 
Little knows this love in me ; 

And by him seal up thy mind. 
Whether that thy youth and kind 
Will the faithful offer take 60 

Of me and all that I can make ; 

Or else by him my love deny. 

And then I’ll study how to die.* 


you 

The owner of the house I did inquire for ? 

Cel. It is no boast, being ask’d, to say 
we are. 

OIL Orlando doth comm.nd him to you 
both ; 90 

And to that youth he calls his Rosalind 
He sends this bloody napkin. Are you he ? 

Ros, I am. What must we understand by 
this ? 

Oli. Some of my shame ; if you will know 
of me 

What man I am, and how, and why, and 
where, 9 S 

This handkercher was stain’d. 

Cel. I pray you, tell it. 

Oh. When last the young Orlando parted 
from you, 

He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour ; and, pacing through the 
forest, 99 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befell I He threw his eye aside. 
And mark what object did presenv itself. 
Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d 
with age. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A wretched ragged man, o’ergrown with 


Sil. Call you this chiding ? 

Cel. Alas, poor shepherd I 55 

Ros. Do you pity him ? No, he deserves 
no pity. Wilt thou love such a woman ? 
What, to make thee an instrument, and 
play false strains upon thee! Not to be 
endur’d 1 Well,* go your way to her, for I 
see love hath made thee a tame snake, and 
say this to her— that if she love me, I 
charge her to love thee ; if she will not, 1 
will never have her unless thou entreat for 
her. If you be a true lover, hence, and not 


hair, 

I.ay sleeping on his back* About his 
neck 

A green and gilded snake had wreath’d 
itself. 

Who with her head nimble in threats 
approach’d 

The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly. 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 110 

And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush ; under which bush's shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry. 
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X-siy couching, head on ground, with cat- 
like watch. 

When that the sleeping man should stir ; 

for *tis 1x5 

The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 
TMs seen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder 
brother. 

CeL O, I have heard him speak of that 
same brother ; 130 

And he did render him the most unnatural 
That liv’d amongst men, 

OIL And well he might so do. 

For weE I know he was unnatural. 

Ros. But, to Orlando ; did he leave him 
there, x - - 

Food to the suck’d and hungry lioness ? 

Oli* Twice did he turn his back, and 
purpos’d so ; 

But kindness, nobler ever than revenge. 
And nature, stronger than his Just occasion. 
Made him give battle to the lioness. 

Who quickly fell before him; in which 
hurtling 130 

From miserable slumber I awak’d. 

Ccl. Are you his brother ? 

Ros, Was’t you he rescu’d ? 

Cel, Was’t you that did so oft contrive to 
kBl him ? 

OIL ’Twas I ; but ’tis not I. I do not 
shame 

To tell you what I was, since my con- 
version 135 

So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 

Ros, But for the bloody napkin ? 

OIL By and by. 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two. 
Tears our recountments had most kindly 
bath’d. 

As how I came into that desert place — 140 
In brief, he led me to the gentle Duke, 
Who gave me fresh array and entertain- 
ment. 

Committing me unto my brother’s love ; 
Who led me instantly unto his cave. 

There stripp’d himself, and here upon his 
arm 145 

The lioness had torn some flesh away. 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he 
fainted. 

And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 
Brief, I recover’d him, bound up his wound. 
And. after some small space, being strong 
at heart, 150 

He sent me hither, stranger as I am. 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 
His broken promise, and to give t is 
napkin, 153 

Dy’d in his blood, unto the shepherd youth 
That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. 

[Rosalind swoons. 

Cel. Why, how now* Ganymede ! sweet 
Ganymede i 

zy8 


[Act 5 

Oil. kiany will swoon when they do look 
on blood. 157 

CeL There is more in it. Cousin Gany- 
mede I 

Oil. Look, he recovers. 

Ros. I would I were at home, 

CeL We’ll lead you thither, 160 

I pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 

Oil. Be of good cheer, youth. You a man ! 
You lack a man’s heart. 

Ros. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sirrah, a 
body would think this was well countei- 
feited. 1 pray you tell your brother how 
well I counterfeited, Heigh-ho ! 166 

Oil. This was not counterfeit ; there is 
too great testimony in your complexion 
that it was a passion of earnest. 

Ros. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

OIL Well then, take a good heart and 
counterfeit to be a man. 171 

Ros. So I do ; but, i* faith, I should have 
been a woman by right. 

Cel. Come, you look paler and paler ; 
pray you draw homewards. Good sir, go 
with us. 175 

OIL That w'ill I, for I must bear answer 
back 

How you excuse my brother, Rosalind, 

Ros. I shall devise something ; but, I 
pray you, commend my counterfeiting to 
him. Will yoii go ? [Exeunt. 

ACT FIVE 
Scene I. The forest 
Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch. We shall find a time, Audrey ; 
patience, gentle Audrey. 

Aud. Faith, the priest was good enough, 
for all the old gentleman’s saying. 4 

Touch. A most wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey, 
a most vile Martext. But, Audrey, there is 
a youth here in the forest lays claim to you. 

Atid. Ay, I know who ’tis ; he hath no 
interest in me in the world ; here comes the 
man you mean. 9 

Enter William. 

Touch. It is meat and drink to me to see 
a clown. By my troth, we that have good 
wits have much to answer for ; we shall be 
flouting ; we cannot hold. xa 

Win. Good ev’n, Audrey. 

Aud. God ye good ev'n, William. 

WiU. And good ev’n to you, sir. 13 

Touch. Good ev’n, gentle friend. Cover 
thy head, cover thy head ; nay, prithee be 
cover’d. How old are you, friend ? 

Will. Five and twenty, sir. 

Touch. A ripe age. Is thy name William ? 
Win. William, sir. 20 

Touch. A fair name. Wast born i’ th’ 
forest here ? 
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S-sene 1] 

Ay, sir, i tliaoii Ood. 

Toticif. ‘ Thank God.’ A good answer. 
Art nch ? 

Will. Faith, sir, so so. 

Touch. ‘ So .so ' IS good, very good, very 
excellent good ; and vet it is not ; it is but 
so so. Art thou ivise ? so 

Will. Ay, sir, I have a prettv wit. 

Touch. Why, thou say’st weli. I do now 
remember a say mg : ‘ The fool doth think he 
is wise, but the wise man knows himselt to 
be a fool ’. The heathen phiiosophei, when 
he had a desire to eat a grape, would open 
his lips when he put it into his mouch ; 
-meaning thereby that grapes weie imide to 
eat and iips to open. You do love this 
maid ? ' 

Will. I do. sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand Art thou 
learned ? 

Will. No, sir. 36 

Touch. Then learn this oi me : to have is 
to have ; for it is a figure m rhetoric that 
drink, being pour’d out of a cup into a 
glass, by filling the one doth empty the 
other ; for all youi writers do consent that 
ipse is he ; now, you are not ipse, for I 
am he. 41 

Will. Which he, sir ? 

Touch. He, sir, that must many this 
woman- Therefore, you clown, abandon — 
which is in the vulgar leave — the society — 
which in the boorish is company — of this 
female — which in the common is woman — 
which together is : abandon the society of 
this f^emaie ; or, clown, thou perishest ; or, 
to thy better undei standing, diest ; or, to 
wit, I kill thee, make thee away, translate 
thy life into death, thy liberty into bond- 
age. I will deal in poison with thee, or in 
bastinado, or in steel ; 1 will bandy with 
thee in faction ; I will o’er-run thee with 
policy ; 1 will kill thee a hundred and fifty 
ways ; thciefore tremble, and depart. 

And. Do, good William. 54 

Will. God lest you merry, sir. [Exit. 

Enter Corin. 

Cor. Our master and mistress seeks you ; 
come away, away. 57 

Touch. Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey. I 

attend, I attend, {Exeunt. 

Scene II. The forest. 

Enter Orlando and Oliver. 

Orl. Is’t possible that on so little 
acquaintance you should like her ? that 
but seeing you should love her ? and loving 
woo ? and, wooing, she should grant ? and 
will you persever to enjoy her ? 4 

OIL Neither call the giddiness of it in 
question, the poverty of her, the small 
acquaintance, my sudden wooing, nor her 


sudden consenting ; but say with me, I 
love Aliena ; say with her that she loves 
me ; consent wiili both that we may enjoy 
each other. It shall be to your good ; for 
my father’s house and all the revenue that 
was old Sir Rowland’s will I estate upon 
you, and heie live and die a shepherd, n 
Orl. You have my consent. Let your 
wedding be to-morrow. Thither wiE I in- 
vite the Duke and all's contented followers. 
Go you and prepare Aliena ; for, look you, 
heie comes my Rosalind. 15 

Enter Ros\lind. 

Ros. God save you, brother. 

Oh. And you, fair sister. lExit. 

Ros. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves 
me to see thee wear thy heart m a scarf! 
Orl. It IS my arm. 20 

Ros. I thought thy heart had been 
wounded with the claws of a lion. 

Orl. Woundea it is, but with the eyes of 
a lady. 

Ros. Did your brother tell you how I 
counterfeited to swoon when he show’d me 
your handkercher. 25 

Ori. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 
Ros. O, I know where you are. Nay, *tis 
true. There was never any thing so sudden 
but the fight of two rams and Caesar’s 
thiasonical brag of ‘ I came, saw, and over- 
came For your brother and my sister no 
sooner met but they look’d ; no sooner 
look’d but they lov’d ; no sooner lov’d but 
they sigh’d *, no sooner sigh’d but they 
ask'd one another the reason ; no sooner 
knew the reason but they sought the 
remedy — and in these degrees have they 
made a pair of stairs to marriage, which 
they will climb incontinent, or else be 
incontinent before marriage. They are in 
the very wrath of love, and they will 
together. Clubs cannot part them. 3^ 
Orl. They shall be married ‘to-morrow ; 
and I will bid the Duke to the nuptial. 
But, O, how bitter a thing it is to look into 
happiness through another man's eyes I By 
so much the more shall I to-morrow be at 
the height of heart-heaviness, by how much 
I shall think my brother happy in having 
what he wishes for. 

Ros. Why, then, to-morrow I cannot 
serve your turn for Rosalind ? 46 

Orl. I can live no longer by thinking. 

Ros. I will weary you, then, no longer 
with idle talking. Know of me then — for 
now I speak to some purpose — that I know 
you are a gentleman of good conceit. I 
speak not this that you should bear a good 
opinion of my knowledge, insomuch I say 
I know you are ; neither do I labour for a 
greater esteem than may in some little 
measure draw a belief from you, to do 
yourself good, and not to grace me. Be- 
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lieve then, if you please, that 1 can do, 
strange things. I have, since I was three! 
year old, convers’d with a magician, most 
profound in his art and yet not damnable. 
If you do love Rosalind so near the heart 
as your gesture cries it out, when your 
brother marries Aliena shall you marry 
her. I know into what straits of fortune 
she is driven ; and it is not impossible to 
me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, 
to set her before your eyes to-morrow, 
human as she is, and without any danger, 
Orl . Speak’st thou in sober meanings ? 64 
Ros. By my hfe, I do ; which I tender 
dearly, though I say 1 am a magician. 
Therefore put you in your best array, bid 
your friends ; for if you will be married to- 
morrow, you shall ; and to Rosalind, if you 
will. 

Enter Silvius and Phebe. 

Took, here comes a lover of mine, and a 
lover of hers. 

Phe, Youth, you have done me much un- 
gentleness 70 

To show the letter that I writ to you. 

Ros. I care not if 1 have. It is my study 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you. 
You are there follow’d by a faithful 
shepherd ; 

Look upon him, love him ; he worships 
you. 75 

Phc. Good shepherd, tell this youth what 
’tis to love. 

Sil. It is to be all made of sighs and 
tears ; 

And so am 1 for Phebe. 

Phe* And I for Ganymede, 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 80 

Ros, And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of faith and 
service ; 

And so am 1 for Phebe. 

Phe, And I for Ganymede. 

Orl , And I for Rosalind. 85 

Ros, And 1 for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of fantasy. 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes; 
All adoration, duty, and observance, 

AH humbleness, all patience, and impati- 
ence, 90 

AH purity, aU trial, all obedience ; 

And so am I for Phebe. 

Ph£, And so am I for Ganymede. 

Orl , And so am I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And so am I for no woman. 95 

Phe, If this be so, why blame you me to 
love you 7 

SU, If this be so, why blame you me to 
love you ? 

Orh If this be so, why blame you me to 
love you 7 

Ros. Why do you speak too * Why blame 
you me to love you 7 * 100 
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Orl, To her that is not here, nor doth not 
hear. 

Ros. Pray you, no more of this ; *tis like 
the howling of Irish wolves against the 
moon. tTo Silvius} I will help you if I can, 
[To Phebe} I would love you if I could. — 
To-morrow meet me all together. [To 
Phebe} I will marry you if ever I marry 
woman, and I’U be married to-morrow. 
[To Orlando} 1 wiU satisfy you if ever I 
satisfied man, and you shall be married 
to-morrow. [To Silvius} I will content you 
if what pleases you contents you, and 
you shall be married to-morrow. [To 
Orlando} As you love Rosalind, meet. [To 
Silvius} As you love Phebe, meet ; — and 
as I love no woman, I’U meet. So, fare you 
well; I have left you commands. 113 

Sil, I'll not fail, if I Hve. 

Phe. Nor I. 

Orl, Nor I. [ExetinL 

Scene III. The forest 
Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch, To-morrow is the joyful day, 
Audrey ; to-morrow will we be married. 

Aud. I do desire it with all my heart ; 
and I hope it is no dishonest desire to desire 
to be a woman of the world. Here come two 
of the banish'd Duke’s pages. j 

Enter two Pages. 

1 Page, Wen met, honest gentleman. 
Touch. By my troth, well met. Come sit, 

sit, and a song. 

2 Page. We are for you ; sit i’ th’ middle. 

1 Page. Shall we clap into’t roundly, with- 

out hawking, or spitting, or saying we are 
hoarse, which are the only prologues to a 
bad voice ? n 

2 Page. I’faith, i’faith ; and both in a 
tune, like two gipsies on a horse. 

Song, 

It was a lover and his lass. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
That o'er the green corn-field did pass lo 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring- 
time, 

When birds do sing, bey ding a ding, ding. 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 

Between the acres of the rye, ao 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
These pretty country folks would lie, 

In the spring time, &c. 

This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
How that a life was but a flower, a« 

In the spring time, &c. 

And therefore take the present time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 



Scene 3] 

For love is crowned with the prime, 30 

In the spring time, &c. 

Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though 
there was no great matter m the ditty, yet 
the note was very untuneable. 

1 Page. You are deceiv’d, sir ; we kept 
time, we lost not our time- 35 

Touch. By my troth, yes; I count it but 
time lost to hear such a foolish song, God 
buy you ; and God mend your voices- 
Come, Audrey. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. The forest. 

Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, Jaques, 
Orlando, Oliver, and Celia. 

Vuke S. Dost thou believe, Orlando, that 
the boy 

Can do all this that he hath promised ? 

Orl. I sometimes do believe and some- 
times do not ; 

As those that fear they hope, and know 
they fear. 

Enter Rosalind, Silvius, and Phebe. 

Ros. Patience once more, whiles our com- 
pact is urg’d : 

You say, if I bring in your Rosalind, 6 
You will bestow her on Orlando here ? 

Vuke S. That would I, had I kingdoms 
to give with her. 

Ros. And you say you will have her when 
1 bring her ? 

Orl. That would I, were I of all kingdoms 
king. 10 

Ros. You say you’ll marry me, if I be 
willing ? 

Phe. That will I, should I die the hour 
after. 

Ros. But if you do refuse to marry me. 
You’ll give yourself to this most faithful 
shepherd ? 

Phe. So is the bargain. 15 

Ros. You say that you'll have Phebe, if 
she will ? 

Sil. Though to have her and death were 
both one thing. 

Ros. I have promis’d to make all this 
matter even. 

Keep you your word, O Duke, to give your 
daughter ; 

You yours, Orlando, to receive his 
daughter ; 

Keep your word, Phebe, that you’ll marry 
me, 

Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd ; 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you’ll marry 
her 

If she retuse me ; and from hence I go. 
To make these doubts all even. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and Celia. 

Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd 
boy 
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Some lively touches of my daughter’s 
favour. 

Orl. My lord, the first time that I ever 
saw him 

Methought he was a brother to your 
daughter. 29 

But, my good lord, this boy is forest-born. 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle. 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 34 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Jaij. There is, sure, another flood toward, 
and these couples are coming to the ark. 
Here comes a pair of very strange beasts 
which m all tongues are call’d fools. 37 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you 
all ! 

Jaq. Good my lord, bid him welcome. 
This is the motley-minded gentleman that 
I have so often met in the forest. He hath 
been a courtier, he swears. 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him 
put me to my purgation. I have trod a 
measure ; I have flatt’red a lady ; I have 
been politic with my friend, smooth with 
mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors ; 
I have had four quarrels, and like to have 
fought one. 46 

Jaq. And how was that ta’en up ? 

Touch. Faith, we met, and found the 
quarrel was upon the seventh cause. 

Jaq. How seventh cause ? Good my lord, 
like this fellow. 51 

Duke S. 1 like him ve::^ well. 

Touch. God ’ild you, sir ; I desire you of 
the like. I press in here, sir, amongst the 
rest of the country copulatives, to swear and 
to forswear, according as marriage binds 
and blood breaks. A poor virgin, sir, an ill- 
favour’d thing, sir, but mine own ; a poor 
humour of mine, sir, to take that that no 
man else will. Rich honesty dwells hke a 
miser, sir, in a poor house ; as your pearl 
in your foul oyster. 59 

Duke S. By my faith, he is very swift and 
sententious. 

Touch. According to the fool’s bolt, sir, 
and such dulcet diseases. 

Jaq. But, for the seventh cause : how 
did you find the quarrel on the seventh 
cause ? 64 

Touch. Upon a lie seven times removed — 
bear your body more seeming, Audrey — as 
thus, sir. I did dislike the cut of a certain 
courtier’s beard ; he sent me word, i£J said 
his beard was not cut well, he was in the 
mind it was. This is call’d the Retort 
Courteous. If I sent him word again it was 
not well cut, he would send me word he 
cut it to please himself. This is call’d the 
Quip Modest. If again it was not weE cut, 
he disabled my judgment. This is call’d 
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tlic Reply Charlish. If again It %vas not 
wet! cut, he would answer i spake not 
true. This Is call'd the Reproof Valiant. 
If again it was not well cut, he would 
sav i lie. This is call'd the Countercheclr 
QuaMcisome. And so to Lie Circumsianbal 
and the Lie Direct. 

Jaq. And how oft did 3/011 say Ms beard 
ivas not well cut ? 

Touch. 1 durst go no further than the 
Lie Ciicumstantial, nor be durst not give 
me the Lie Diiect ; and so tve measur'd 
swords and parted. 

Jaq. Can you nominate in order now the 
degrees of the lie ? S4 

Touch. O, sii, we quarrel in print by the 
book, as vou have books for good manners. 
I will name you the degrees. The first, the 
Retort Courteous ; the second, the Quip 
Modest ; the third, the Reply Churlish : 
the fourth, the Reproof Valiant ; the fifth, 
the Countercheck Quairelsome ; the sixth* 
the Lie with Ciicumstance ; the seventh, 
the Lie Direct, All these you may avoid 
but the Lie Direct ; and you may avoid 
that too with an If. I knew when seven 
justices could not take up a quarrel ; but 
when the parties were met themselves, one 
of them thought but of an If, as i ‘If you 
said so, then I said so And they shook 
hands, and swore brothers. Your If is the 
only peace-maker ; much virtue in If. 97 

Jaq. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? 
He's as good at any thing, and yet a fool. 

Duke S. He uses his folly like a stalking- 
horse, and under the presentation ot that 
he shoots his wit. 101 

Enter Hymen, Rosalind, and Celia, Still 
music. 

Hym. Then is there mirth in heaven. 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. * 104 

Good Duke, receive thy daughter ; 
Hymen from heaven brought her. 
Yea, brought her hither. 

That thou mightst join her hand 
with his. 

Whose heart within his bosom is. 

Mos. [To Duke] To you 1 give myself, for 
I am yours. no 

[To Orlando] To you I give myself, for I 
am yours. 

Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you 
are my daughter. 

Orl. If there be truth in sight, you are my 
Rosalind. 

The. If sight and shape be true, 

Why then, my love adieu I 115 

Ros. I'll have no father, if you be not 
he ; 

I’H have no husband, if you foe not he ; 1 

Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. I 


[Act 5 

Hyna. Peace, ho I I bar coiifusion ; 

^Tis I must make conclusion xm 
Of these most strange events. 
Here's eight that must take hands 
To join in Hymen’s bands, 

If truth holds true contents. i?4 
You and you no cioss shall part ; 
You and you are heart in heart ; 
You to his love must accord, is? 
Or have a woman to your lord ; 
You and you are sure together. 

As the winter to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock-hymn we sing. 
Feed yourselves with questioning, 
That reason wonder may diminish, 
How thus we met, and these things 
finish. 

Sojig. 

Wedding is great Juno’s crown ; 135 

O blessed bond of board and bed ! 

'Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 

High wedlock then foe honoured. 
Honour, Iiigh honour, and renown. 

To Hymen, god of every town ! 140 

Duke S, O my dear niece, welcome tnou 
art to me I 

Even daughter, welcome in no less degree. 
Phe. I will not eat my word, now thou 
art mine ; 

Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. 
Enter Jaques de Boys. 

Jaq. de B. Let me have audience for a 
word or two. 145 

1 am the second son of old Sir Rowland, 
That bnng these tidings to this fair 
assembly. 

Duke Frederick, hearing how that every 
day 

Men of great worth resorted to this forest. 
Address'd a mighty power ; which were on 
foot, 150 

In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword; 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came, 
Where, meeting with an old religious 
man, 

After some question with him, was con- 
verted 15*5 

Both from his enterprise and from the 
world ; 

His Clown bequeathing to Ms banish'd 
brother. 

And all their lands restor'd to them again 
That were with him exil'd. This to be true 
I do engage my life. 

Duke S. - Welcome, young man. 
Thou offer’st fairly to thy brothers’ wed- 
ding ; 161 

To one, his lands withheld; and to the 
other, 

A land itself at large, a potent dukedom. 
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Scene 4 ] 


First, in this forest let us do those ends 
That here were weE begun and well begot ; 
And after, every of this happy number, 
That have endur'd shrewd days and nights 
v/ith us, 167 

Shall share the good of our retained for- 
tune. 

According to the measure of their states. 
J,ieantime, forget this new-falFn dignity. 
And fall into our rustic revelry. 171 

Play, music ; and you brides and bride- 
grooms all. 

With measure heap’d in joy, to th’ measures 
fall. 

Jaq^ Sir, by your patience. If I heard you 
rightly, 

The Duke hath put on a religious life, X75 
And thrown into neglect the pompous 
court. 

Ja4 de B. He hath. 

Ja 4 . To him will I. Out of these con- 
vertites 

There is much matter to be heard and 
learn’ d. 

[To Duke} You to your foimer honour I 
bequeath ; 180 

Your patience and your virtue well deserves 
it- 

[To Orlando} You to a love that your true 
faith doth meiit ; 

[To Oliver] You to your land, and love, 
and great allies ; 

[To Silvius} You to a long and well-deserved 
bed; 

[To Touchstone} And you to wrangling ; for 
thy loving voyage *85 

Is but for two months vicluall’d. — So to 
your pleasures ; 

I am for other than for dancing measures. 


Duke S, Stay, Jaqaes, slay. 

Ja4. To sec no pastime J. What voii 
would have 

I’E stay to know at your abandon’d cave. 

Duke S. Proceed, proceed. We will 
these rites. 

As we do trust theyll end, in true delights. 

[A dance. 

EPIDOGUB 

Ros. It is not the fashion to see the lady 
the epilogue ; but it is no more iinliand- 
some than to see the loid the prologue. If 
it be true that good wine needs no bush, 
’tis true that a good play needs no epilogue. 
Yet to good wine they do use good bushes ; 
and good plays prove the better by the help 
of good epilogues. What a case am I m 
then, that am neither a good epilogue, nor 
cannot insinuate with you in the behalf of 
a good play ! I am not furnish’d like a 
beggar ; therefore to beg will not become 
me. My way is to conjure you ; and I’ll 
begin with the women. I charge you, O 
women, for the love you bear to men, to 
like as much of this play as please you ; 
and I charge you, O men, for the love you 
bear to Tvomen — as I perceive by your 
simp’ring none of you hates them — that 
between you and the women the play may 
please. If I were a woman, I would kiss as 
many of you as had beards that pleas’d me, 
complexions that hk’d me, and breaths 
that I defied not ; and, I am sure, as many 
as have good beards, or good faces, or sweet 
breaths, will, for my kind oifer, when I 
make curtsy, bid me farewell, ao 
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Baptista Minola, a gentleman of Padua, 
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Bianca, J Baptista, 

A Widow. 


Tailor, Haberdasher, and Servants attending 
on Baptista and Petruchio. 


The Scene : Padua, and Petruchio's house in the country. 


INDUCTION 

Scene I. Before an alehouse on a heath. 
Enter Hostess and Sly. 

Sly* I*Il pheeze you, in faith. 

Host, A pair of stocks, you rogue I 
Sly. Y'are a baggage; the Slys are no 
rogues. Look in the chronicles : we came 
in with Richard Conqueror. Therefore, 
paucas paUabris ; let the world slide. 
Sessa I 5 

Host, You will not pay for the glasses you 
have burst ? 

Sly. No, not a denier. Go by. Saint 
Jeronimy, go to thy cold bed and warm 
thee. 8 

Host, I know my remedy ; I must go 
fetch the thirdborough. lExii. 

Sly. Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, 
111 answer him by law. I'll not budge an 
inch, boy ; let him come, and kindly. 

{Falls asleep. 

Wind horns. Enter a Lord from hunting, 
with his Train. 

Lord. Huntsman, I charge thee, tender 
well my hounds ; 14 

Brach Merriman, the poor cur, is emboss'd ; 
And couple Clowder with the deep- 
mouth'd brach. 

Saw’st thou not, boy, how Silver made it 
good 

At the hedge corner, in the coldest fault ? 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pound. 
1 Hun, Why, Belman is as good as he, 
my lord ; 20 

He cried upon it at the merest loss. 

And twice to-day pick’d out the dullest 
scent ; 

Trust me, I t^e him for the better dog. 
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Lord. Thou art a fool ; if Echo were as 
fleet, 

I would esteem him worth a dozen such. 23 
But sup them well, and look unto them all ; 
To-morrow I intend to hunt again. 

1 Hun. I will, my lord. 

Lord, What’s here ? One dead, or drunk? 
See, doth he breathe ? 

2 Hun, He breathes, my lord. Were he 

not warm’d with ale, 30 

This were a bed but cold to sleep so soundly. 
Lord, O monstrous beast, how like a 
swine he lies 1 

Grim death, how foul and loathsome is 
thine image I 

Sirs, I will practise on this drunken man. 
What think you, if he were convey’d to bed. 
Wrapp’d in sweet clothes, rings put upon 
his fingers, 

A most delicious banquet by his bed, 37 
And brave attendants near him when he 
wakes, 

Would not the beggar then forget himself ? 

1 Hun, Believe me, lord, I think he 

cannot choose. 40 

2 Hun. It would seem strange unto him 

when he wak’d. 

Lord. Even as a flatt’ring dream or 
worthless fancy. 

Then take him up, and manage well the 
jest ; 

Carry him gently to my fairest chamber, 
And hang it round with all my wanton 
pictures ; 45 

Balm his foul head in warm distilled waters, 
And burn sweet wood to make the lodging 
sweet ; 

Prqcure me music ready when he wakes. 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly sound ; 
And if he chance to speak, be ready straight, 
And with a low submissive reverence 3* 


Scene 1] 

Say * What is it your honour will com- 
mand ? * 

Let one attend him with a silver basin 
Full of rose-water and bestrew’d with 
flowers ; 54 

Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper. 
And say ' Will’t please your lordship cool 
your hands ? * 

Some one be ready with a costly suit. 

And ask him what apparel he will wear ; 
Another teU him of his hounds and horse. 
And that his lady mourns at his disease ; 60 
Persuade him that he hath been lunatic. 
And, when he says he is, say that he 
dreams, 

For he is nothing but a mighty lord. 

This do, and do it kindly, gentle sirs ; 

It will be pastime passing excellent, 65 

If it be husbanded with modesty. 

1 Hun. My lord, I warrant you we will 
play our part 

As he shall think by our true diligence 
He is no less than what we say he is. 

Lord. Take him up gently, and to bed 
with him ; 70 

And each one to his office when he wakes. 

[Sly is carried out, A trumpet sounds. 
Sirrali, go see what trumpet ’tis that 
sounds — [Exit Servant. 

Belike some noble gentleman that means. 
Travelling some journey, to repose him 
here. 

Re-^nter a Servingman. 

How now I who is it ? 

Serv. An’t please your honour, players 
That offer service to your lordship. 76 

Lord. Bid them come near. 

Enter Players. 

Now, fellows, you are welcome. 

Players. We thank your honour. 

Lord. Do you intend to stay with me 
to-night ? 

Player. So please your lordship to accept 
our duty. 80 

Lord. With all my heart. This fellow I 
remember 

Since once he play'd a farmer's eldest son ; 
'Twas where you woo’d the gentlewoman so 
well. 

I have forgot your name ; but, sure, that 
part 84 

Was aptly fitted and naturally perform’d. 

Player. I think 'twas Soto that your 
honour means. 

Lord. ’Tis very true ; thou didst it 
excellent. 

Well, you are come to me in happy time, 88 
The rather for I have some sport in hand 
Wherein your cunning can assist me much. 
There is a lord will hear you play to-night ; 
But I am doubtful of your modesties. 
Lest, over-eying of his odd behaviour. 
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For yet his honour never heard a piay. 
You break into some merry passion gf 
And so offend him ; for I tell you, sirs. 

If you should smile, he grows impatient. 
Player. Fear not, my lord ; we can con- 
tain ourselves. 

Were he the veriest antic in the world. 
Lord. Go, sirrah, take them to the 
buttery, icw, 

And give them friendly welcome every one ; 
Let them want nothing that my house 
affords. [Exit one ^vith the Playeis. 
Sirrah, go you to Barthol’mew my page, 
And see him dress’d m all suits like a lady t 
That done, conduct him to the drunkard's 
chamber, 105 

And call him ‘ madam’, do him obeisance. 
Tell him from me — as he will win mv love — 
He bear himself with honourable action. 
Such as he hath observ'd in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accomplished ; 
Such duty to the drunkard let him do, iti 
With soft low tongue and lowly courtesy. 
And say ‘ What is't your honour will com- 
mand. 

Wherein your lady and your humble wife 
May show her duty and make known her 
love ? * 1 1 5 

And then with kind embraceraents, tempt- 
ing kisses. 

And with declining head into his bosom, 
Bid him shed tears, as being overjoyed 
To see her noble lord restor’d to health. 
Who for this seven years hath esteemed 
him 

No better than a poor and loathsome 
beggar. u* 

And if the boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a shower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well tor such a shitt, 
Which, in a napkin being close convey'd. 
Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. xas 
See this dispatch’d with all the haste thou 
canst ; 

Anon I’ll give thee more instructions. 

[Ex if a Servingman. 

I know the boy will well usurp the grace. 
Voice, gait, and action, of a gentlewoman ; 
I long to hear him call the drunkard 
' husband * ; 131 

And how my men will stay themselves 
from laughter 

When they do homage to this simple 
peasant. 

I'll in to counsel them ; haply my presence 
May well abate the over-merry spleen, 135 
Which otherwise would grow into extremes- 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. A bedchamber in the Lord's 
house. 

Enter aloft Sly, with Attendants ; some 
with apparel^ basin and ewer, and other 
appurtenances ; and Lord. 
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Sly. For God^s sake, a pot of small ale. 

1 ScTV. Wlll't please your lordship drink 

a cup of sack ? 

2 Serv. Wfil’t please your honour taste of 

these conserves ? 

3 Sen\ Wha^ laiment will your honour 

wear to-day ? 4 

Sly. I am Christophero Sly ; call not me 
^ honour * nor * lordship*. 1 ne'er drank 
sack in my life ; and if you give me any 
conserves, give me conserves of beef. Ne'er 
ask me what raiment I'll wear, for I have 
ao more doublets than backs, no more 
stockings than legs, nor no more shoes than 
feet — nay, sometime more feet than shoes, 
ox such shoes as my toes look through the 
overleather. 

Lord, Heaven cease this idle humour in 
your honour I 

O, that a mighty man of such descent. 

Of such possessions, and so high esteem. 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit I 15 
Sly. What, would you make me mad? 
Am not I Christopher Sly, old Sly’s son of 
Burton Heath ; by birth a pedlar, by educa 
tion a cardmaker, by transmutation a bear- 
herd, and now by present profession a 
tinlcer ? Ask Marian Hacket, the fat ale- 
wife of Wincot, if she know me not ; if she 
say I nm not tourteen pence on the score 
for sheer ale, score me up for the lying'st 
knave in Christendom. What ! I am not 
bestraught. [Taking a pot of ale] Here’s — 
3 Serv. O, this it ir that makes your lady 
mourn 1 24 

2 Serv, O, this is it that makes your 
servants droop ! 

Lord, Hence comes it that your kindred 
shuns your house. 

As beaten hence by your strange lunacy. 

O noble lord, bethink thee of thy birth ! 
Call home thy ancient thoughts from 
banishment. 

And banish hence these abject lowly 
dreams. 30 

Look how thy servants do attend on thee, 
Bach in his office ready at thy beck. 

Wilt thou have music ? Hark I Apollo 

plays, [Music. 

And twenty caged nightingales do sing. 

Or wat thou sleep ? We'll have thee to a 
couch 35 

Softer and sweeter than the lustful bed 
On purpose trimm’d up for Semiramis. 

Say thou wilt walk: we will bestrew the 
giound. 

Or wilt thou ride ? Thy horses shall be 
trapp’d. 

Their harness studded all with gold and 

pearl. 40 

Dost thou love hawking ? Thou hast hawks 
will soar 

Above the morning lark. Or wilt thou 
hunt ? 


Pnductiott 

Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer 
them 

And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow 
earth. 

1 Serv, Say tliou wilt course ; thy grey- 

hounds are as swift 45 

As bieathed stags ; ay, fleeter than the 
roe. 

2 Serv, Dost thou love pictures ? We wiU 

fetch thee straight 
Adonis painted by a iiinnmg brook. 

And Cytherea all m sedges hid. 

Which seem to move and wanton with her 
breath 50 

Even as the waving sedges play wi' th’ wind. 
Lord, We'll show thee lo as she was a 
maid 

And how she was beguiled and surpris'd, 

As lively painted as the deed was done. 

3 Serv. Or Daphne loaming through a 

thorny wood, 55 

Scratching her legs, that one shall swear 
she bleeds ; 

And at that sight shall sad Apollo weep, 

So workmanly the blood and tears are 
drawn. 

Lord. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a 
loid. 

Thou hast a lady far more beautiful e>o 

Than any woman in this waning age. 

1 Serv. And, till the tears that she hath 

shed for thee 

Like envious floods o'er-rim her lovely face. 
She was the fairest creature in the world ; 
And yet she is inferior to none. 65 

Sly. Am I a lord and have I such a lady ? 
Or do I dream ? Or have 1 dream’d till 
now ? 

I do not sleep : I see, I hear, [ speak ; 

I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft 
things. 

Upon my life, I am a lord indeed, 70 

And not a tinker, nor Chustopher Sly. 
Well, bring our lady hither to our sight ; 
And once again, a pot o’ th’ smallest ale. 

2 Serv. Will’t please your Mightiness to 

wash your hands ? 

O, how we joy to see your wit restor’d 1 75 
O, that once more you knew but what you 
are I 

These fifteen years you have been in a 
dream ; 

Or, when you wak’d, so wak'd as if you 
slept. 

Sly. These fifteen years 1 by my fay, a 
goodly nap. 79 

But did 1 never speak of all that time ? 

1 Serv. O, yes, my lord, but very idle 
words ; 

For though you lay here in this goodly 
chamber, 

Yet would you say ye were beaten out of 
door ; 

And rail upon the hostess of the house, H 
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Scene 2] 

And say you would present her at tbe ket. 
Because she brought stone jugs and no 
seal’d quaits. 

Sometimes you would call out foi Cicely 
Hacket* 

Sly. Ay, the woman’s maid of the liouse. 

3 Se 7 V. Why, sir, you know no house noi 
no such maid, Sy 

Nor no such men as you have reckon’d 
up, 

As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps ot 
Gieece, 

And Peter Turph, and Henry Pimpernell , 
And twenty more such names and men as 
these, 

Which nceer weie, nor no man ever saw. 

Sly. Now, Loid be thanked tor my good 
aiiieisds I y' 

AIL Amen. 

Enter the Page as a lady, ivith Attendants 

Sly. 1 thank thee ; thou shalt not lose 
by it. 

Page. How fares my noble lord ? 

Sly. Mairy, I fare w^ell ; for here is cheer 
enough. 

Where is my wafe ? io( 

Page. Here, noble lord ; what is tliy will 
with her ? 

Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call 
me husband ? 

My men should call me ‘ lord ' ; I am your 
goodman. 

Page. My husband and my lord, my lord 
and husband ; 

I am your wife in all obedience. lo-s 

Sly. 1 know it well. What must I call 
her ? 

Lord. Madam. 

Sly. At’ce madam, or Joan madam ? 

Loid, Madam, and nothing else ; so lords 
call ladies. 

Sly. Madam wife, they say that I have 
dream 'd no 

And slept above some fifteen year or more. 

Page. Ay, and the time seems thirty unto 
me, 

Being all this time abandon’d from your 
bed. 

Sly. 'Tis much. Servants, leave me and 
her alone. [Exeunt Servants. 

Madam, undress you, and come now to bed. 

Page. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat 
of you iio 

To pardon me yet for a night or two ; 

Or, if not so, until the sun be set. 

For your physicians have expressly charg’d. 
In peril to incur your former malady, 

That 1 should yet absent me fiom your bed. 
I hope this reason stands for my excuse. 

Sly. Ay, It stands so (hat I may hardly 
tarry so long. But 1 would be loath to fall 
into my dreams again. 1 will therefore 
tarry in despite of the flesh and the blood. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. You honour’s players, hearing your 
amendment, ‘ 12c, 

Are come to plav a pleasant comedv ; 

Foi so your doctors hold ft very meet, 
Seeing too much sadness hath conceal’d 
your blood. 

And melancholy is the nurse of fienzy. ijc 
Therefore they thought it good you a 
play 

And frame your i-aind to mirth and naeril 
ment. 

Which bars a thousand harms and length 
eiis life. 

Sly. Marry, I will ; let them play it. I& 
not a comonty a Christmas gambold or a 
tumbling-trick ? 13. 

Page. No, my good lord, it is more 
pleasing stuff- 

Sly. What, household stuff ? 

Page. It is a kind of history. 138 

Sly. Well, weTl see’t. Come, madam wife, 
sit by my side and let the world slip ; we 
shall ne’er be younger. {They sit down 

A flourish of trumpets announces the play. 
ACT ONE 

Scene I. Padua. A ptiblic place. 

Enter Lucenijo and his man Tran jo. 

Luc. Tranio, since for the great desire 
I had 

To see fair Padua, nursery of arts, 

I am arriv’d for fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy, 

And by my father’s love and leave am 
arm’d * 

With his good will and thy good company, 
My trusty servant well approv’d in all. 
Here let us breathe, and haply institute 
A course of learning and ingenious studies. 
Pisa, renowned for grave citizens, 10 

Gave me my being and my father first, 

A merchant of great traffic through the 
world, 

Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii ; 
Vincentio’s son, brought up in Florence, 14 
It shall become to serve all hopes conceiv’d. 
To deck his fortune %vith his virtuous deeds. 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I study. 
Virtue and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply that treats of happiness - 
By virtue specially to be achiev’d. jso 
Tell me thy mind ; for I have Pisa left 
And am to Padua come as he that leaves 
A shallow plash to plunge him in the deep. 
And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst. 

Tra. Mi perdonato, gentle master mine; 
I am in all affected as yourself ; 26 

Glad that you thus continue your resolve 
To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy. 
Only, good master, while we do admire 

287 
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TMs virtue and this moral discipline, 30 
Let's be no Stoics nor no stocks, I pray, 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjur’d* 

Balk logic with acquaintance that you have. 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk ; 
Music and poesy use to quicken you ; 36 

The mathematics and the metaphysics. 
Fall to them as you find your stomach 
serves you. 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en ; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 40 
Luc, Gramercies, Tranio, well dost thou 
advise. 

If, Biondello, thou wert come ashore. 

We could at once put us in readiness, 

And take a lodging fit to entertain 44 
Such friends as time in Padua shall beget. 

Enter Baptista wUh his two daughters, 
Katherina €iwd! Bianca ; Gremio, a 
pantaloon, Hortensio, suitor to Bianca. 
Lucentio and Tranio stand by. 

But stay awhile ; what company is this ? 
Tra, Master, some show to welcome us to 
town. 

Bap, Gentlemen, importune me no 
farther, 

For how I firmly am resolv’d you know ; 
That is, not to bestow my youngest 
daughter 50 

Before I have a husband for the elder. 

If either of you both love Katherina, 
Because I know you well and love you well, 
Leave shall you have to court her at your 
pleasure. 

Grc. To cart her rather. She’s too rough 
for me. 55 

There, there, Hortensio, will you any wife ? 
Kath, [To Baptista] I pray you, sir, is it 
your will 

To niake a stale of me amongst these 
mates ? 

Hor, Mates, maid ! How mean you that ? 
No mates for you, 59 

Unless you were of gentler, mUder mould. 
Kath. V faith, sir, you shall never need 
to fear ; 

Iwis it is not halfway to her heart ; 

But if it were, doubt not her care should be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d 
stool. 

And paint your face, and use you like a 
fool. 65 

\Hor, From all such devils, good Lord 
deliver us ! 

Gre, And me, too, good Lord ! 

Tra, Husht, master ! Here’s some good 
pastime toward ; 

That wench is stark mad or wonderful 
froward. 

Luc, But in the other’s silence do I see 70 
Maid’s mild behaviour and sobriety. 

Peace, Tranio I i 
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[Act 1 

Tra, Well said, master ; mum I and gaze 
your fill. 

Bap. Gentlemen, that I may soon make 
good 

What I have said — Bianca, get you in ; 7s 
And let it not displease thee, good Bianca, 
For I will love thee ne’er the less, my girl. 

Kath. A pretty peat I it is best 
Put finger m the eye, an she knew why. 

Bian. Sister, content you m my discon* 
tent. 80 

Sir, to your pleasure humbly I subscribe ; 
My books and instruments shall be my 
company. 

On them to look, and practise by myself. 

Luc. Hark, Tranio, thou mayst hear 
Minerva speak 1 

Hor. Signior Baptista, will you be so 
strange ? 83 

Sony am I that our good will effects 
Bianca’s grief. 

Gre. Why will you mew her up, 

Signior Baptista, for this fiend of hell. 

And make her bear the penance of her 
tongue ? 

Bap. Gentlemen, content ye ; I am 
resolv’d. 90 

Go in, Bianca. [Exit Bianca. 

And for 1 know she taketh most delight 
In music, instruments, and poetry. 
Schoolmasters will 1 keep within my house 
Fit to instruct her youth. If you, Hor- 
tensio, 95 

Or, Signior Gremio, you, know any such. 
Prefer them hither ; for to cunning men 
I will be very kind, and liberal y8 

To mine own children in good bringmg-up ; 
And so, farewell. Katherina, you may stay ; 
For I have more to commune with Bianca. 

[Exit. 

Kath. Why, and I trust I may go too, 
may I not ? loa 

What I shall I be appointed hours, as 
though, belike, 

I knew not what to take and what to 
leave ? Ha I [Exit. 

Gre. You may go to the devil's dam ; 
your gifts are so good here’s none will hold 
you. There I Love is not so great, Hortensio, 
but we may blow our nails together, and 
fast it fairly out ; our cake’s dough on both 
sides. Farewell ; yet, for the love I bear 
my sweet Bianca, if I can by any means 
light on a fit man to teach her that wherein 
she delights, 1 will wish him to her father. 

Hor. So will I, Signior Gremio ,* hut a 
word, I pray. Though the nature of our 
quarrel yet never brook'd parle, know now, 
upon advice, it toucheth us both — that we 
may yet again have access to our fair 
mistress, and be happ> rivals in Bianca’s 
love — to labour and effect ofie thing 
specially. 116 

Gre. What’s that, I pray ? 



Scene 1] 

Hor. Marry, sir, to get a husband for her 
sister. 

Gie. A husband ? a devil. 

Hor. I say a husband. 120 

Gie. I say a devil. Think’st thou, 
Hoitensio, though her father be very rich, 
any man is so very a fool to be mairied to 
hel! ? I-2S 

Hor. Tush, Giemio I Though it pass your 
patience and mine to endure her loud 
alarums, why, man, there be good fellows 
m the w^orld, an a man could light on them, 
w'ould take her with all faults, and money 
enough. 

Gre. I cannot tell ; but I had as lief take 
her dow^ry with this condition — to be 
whipp’d at the high cross every morning. 

Hor. Faith, as you sav, there’s small 
choice in lotten apples. But, come ; since 
this bar in law makes us friends, it shall be 
so far forth friendly maintain’d till by 
helping Baptista's eldest daughter to a 
husband we set his youngest free for a 
husband, and then have lo’t afresh. Sweet 
Bianca 1 Happy man be his dole ! He that 
runs fastest gets the ting. How say you, 
Signior Gremio ? it 36 

Gre. 1 am agreed ; and would I had given 
him the best horse in Padua to begin his 
wooing that w'ouid thoroughly woo her, 
wed her, and bed her, and rid the house 
of heiT Come on. 110 

[Exeunt Gremio and Horitnsio. 

Tta. I piay, sir, tell me, is it possible 
That love should of a sudden take such 
hold ? 

Luc. O Tranio, till I found it to be true, 
I i,ever thought it possible or likely. 

But see I while idly 1 stood looking on, 145 
1 found the effect of love in idleness ; 

And now m plainness do confess to thee. 
That art to me as secret and as dear 
As Anna to the Queen of Carthage was — 
Tranio, 1 burn, I pine, I perish, Tranio, 150 
If I achieve not this young modest girl. 
Counsel me, Tramo, for I know thou canst ; 
Assist me, Tranio, tor I know thou wilt. 

Tra. Master, it is no time to chide you 
now ; 

Affection is not rated from the heart ; 155 

It love have touch’d you, nought remains 
but so ; 

‘ Redime te captum quam queas mtnimo'. 

Luc. Grameicies, lad. Go forward; this 
contents ; 

The rest will comfort, for thy counsel’s 
sound. 

Tra. Master, you look’d so longly on the 
maid, 160 

Perhaps you mark’d not what’s the pith 
of all. 

Luc. O, yes, I saw sweet beauty in her 
face, 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 

II 
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That made great Jove to humble him to 
her hand. 

When with his knees he kiss’d the Cretan 
strand. 105 

Tra. Saw you no more ? Mark’d you not 
how her sister 

Began to scold and raise up such a storm 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the 
dm ? 

Luc. Tiamo, I saw her coral lips to move. 
And with her breath she did perfume the 
31^’ J ipo 

Sacred and sweet was all I saw in her. 

Tra. Nay, then ’tis time to stir him from 
his trance. 

I pray, awake, sir. If you love the maid. 
Bend thoughts and wits to achieve her. 
Thus It stands : 

Her elder sister is so curst and shrewd 175 
That, till the father rid his hands of her. 
Master, your love must ,live a maid at 
home ; 

And therefore has he closely mew’d her up, 
Because she will not be annoy’d with 
suitors. 

Luc. Ah, Tramo, what a cruel father's 
he I 180 

But art thou not advis’d he took some 
care 

To get her cunning schoolmasters to in- 
struct her ? 

Tra. Ay, marry, am I, sir, and now ’tis 
plotted. 

Luc. 1 have it, Tranio. 

Tra. Master, for my hand. 

Both our inventions meet and jump m one. 

Luc. Tell me thine hrst. 

Tra. You will be schoolmaster. 

And undertake the teaching ot the maid — 
That’s your device. 

Luc, It is. May it be done ? 

Tra. Not possible ; for w'^ho shall bear your 
part 

And be in Padua here Vincentio’s son ; 190 
Keep house and ply ins book, welcome his 
friends. 

Visit his countrymen, and banquet them ? 

Luc. Basta, content thee, tor 1 have it 
full. 198 

We have not yet been seen m any house. 
Nor can we be distinguish'd by our faces 
For man or master. Then it tollows thus : 
Thou Shalt be master, Tranio, in my stead. 
Keep house and port and servants, as 1 
should ; 

I will some other be — some Florentine, 
Some Neapolitan, or meaner man of Pisa. 
’Tis hatch’d, and shall be so, Tramo, at 
once 20 r 

Uncase thee ; take my colour’d hat and 
cloak. 

When Biondello comes, he waits on thee ; 
But I will charm him first to keep his 
tongue. 

2Sg 
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Tra. So liad you need. -205 

[They exchange habits. 
In brief, sir, sith it your pleasure is. 

And I am tied to be obedient — 

For so your father charg’d me at our 
parting ; 

Be serviceable to my son* quoth he, 20^ 
Although I think ’twas in another sense — 
I am content to be Lucentio, 

Because so well I Jove Lucentio. 

Luc. Tramo, be so because Lucentio 
loves ; 

And let me be a slave t* achieve that maid 
Whose sudden sight hath thrall’d my 
wounded eye. 215 

Enter Biondello. 

Here comes the rogue. Sirrah, where have 
you been ? 

Bia. Where have I been 1 Nay, how 
now I where are you ? 

Master, has my fellow Tranio stol’n your 
clothes ? 

Or you stol’n his ? or both ? Pray, what’s 
the news ? 

Luc. Sirrah, come hither ; 'tis no time 
to jest, 220 

And therefore frame your manners to the 
time. 

Your fellow Tranio here, to save my life. 
Puts my apparel and my count 'nance on. 
And 1 for my escape have put on his ; 

For in a quarrel since 1 came ashore 225 
1 kill’d a man, and fear 1 was descried. 
Wait you on him, I charge you, as becomes. 
While I make way from hence to save my 
Ufe. 

You understand me ? 

Bian. I, sir ? Ne’er a whit. 

Lmc. And not a jot of Tranio in your 
mouth ; 230 

Tranio is chang’d into Lucentio. 

Bion. The better for him ; would 1 were 
so too I 

Tra. So could I, faith, boy, to have the 
next wish after. 

That Lucentio indeed had Baptista’s 
youngest daughter. 

But, sirrah, not for my sake but your 

master’s, I advise 235 

You use your manners discreetly in all kind 
of companies. 

When I am alone, why, then I am Tranio ; 
But in all places else your master Lucentio. 

Luc. Tranio, let’s go. 

One thing more rests, that thyself execute — 
To make one among these wooers. If thou 
ask me why — 240 

Suhiceth, my reasons are both good and 
weighty. [Exeunt. 

The Presenters above speak. 

1 Serv. My lord, you nod ; you do not 
mind the play. 

3(90 


I Sly. Yes, by Saint Anne do I. A good 
matter, surely ; comes there any more of 
'it ? 

Page. My lord, ^tis but begun. 243 

Sly. ’Tis a very excellent piece of work, 
madam lady. Would ’twere done t 

[They sit and mark. 

Scene II. Padua. Before Hortensio*s house. 

Enter Petruchio and his man 
Grumio. 

Pet. Verona, for a while I take my leave, 
To see my friends in Padua ; but of aU 
My best beloved and approved friend, 
jHortensio ; and I trow this is his house. 
Here, sirrah Grumio, knock, I say. 5 

Gru. Knock, sir I Whom should I knock ? 
Is there any man has rebus’d your 
worship ? 

Pet. Villain, I say, knock me here 
soundly. 

Gru. Knock you here, sir ? Why, sir, 
what am I, sir, that I should knock you 
here, sir ? 10 

Pet. Villain, I say, knock me at this gate. 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave’s 
pate. 

Gru. My master is grown quarrelsome. 1 
should knock you first, 

And then I know after who comes by the 
worst. 

Pet. Will it not be ? 13 

Faith, sirrah, an you’ll not knock I’ll 
ring it ; 

I’ll try how you can sol-fa, and sing it. 

[He tvrings him by the ears. 
Gru. Help, masters, help ! My master is 
mad. 

Pet. Now knock when I bid you, sirrah 
villain 1 

Enter Hortensio. 

Hot. How now ! what’s the matter ? My 
old friend Grumio and my good friend 
Petruchio I How do you all at Verona 7 a* 
Pet. Signior Hortensio, come you to part 
the fray ? 

* Con tutto il cuore ben trovato* may I say. 
He’". Alla nostra casa ben venuto, 

Molto honorato signor mic Pet- 
rucio. 26 

Rise, Grumio, rise ; we will compound this 
quarrel. 

Gru. Nay, *tis no matter, sir, what he 
’leges in Latin. If this be not a lawful 
cause for me to leave his service — ^look you, 
sir: he bid me knock him and rap him 
soundly, sir. Well, was it fit for a servant 
to use his master so ; being, perhaps, for 
aught I see, two and thirty, a pip out ? 3* 
Whom would to God I had well knock’d at 
first. 

Then had not Grumio come by the worst. 
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Pet. A senseless villain ! Good Hortensio, 
I bade the rascal knock upon your gate, 36 
And could not get him for my heart to do it. 

Gru. Knock at the gate ? O heavens ! 
Spake you not these woids plain : ‘ Sirrah 
knock me here, rap me here, knock me well, 
and knock me soundly ' ? And come you 
now With ‘ knocking at the gate *7 41 

Pei. Sirrah, be gone, or talk not* I advise 
you. 

Hor. Petruchio, patience ; I am Grumio’s 
pledge ; 

Why, this's a heavy chance 'twixt him and 
you, 

Your ancient, trusty, pleasant servant 
Grumio. 45 

And tell me now, sweet friend, what happy 
gale 

Blows you to Padua here from old Verona ? 
Pet. Such wind as scatters young men 
through the world 

To seek their fortunes farther than at home, 
Where small experience grows. But in a 
few, 50 

Signior Hortensio, thus it stands with me : 
Antonio, my father, is deceas’d. 

And I have thrust myself into this maze. 
Haply to wive and thrive as best I may ; 
Crowns in my purse I have, and goods at 
home, 55 

And so am come abroad to see the world. 
Hor, Petruchio, shall I then come 
roundly to thee 

And wish thee to a shrewd ill-favour’d 
wife ? 

Thou’dst thank me but a little for my 
counsel. 

And yet I’ll promise thee she shall be rich. 
And very rich ; but th’art too much my 
friend, 61 

And I'll not wish thee to her. 

Pet, Signior Hortensio, ’twixt such friends 
as we 

Few words suffice ; and therefore, if thou 
know 

One rich enough to be Petruchio ’s wife, 65 
As wealth is b^urden of my wooing dance. 
Be she as foul as was Florentius* love. 

As old as Sibyl, and as curst and shrewd 
As Socrates* Xanthippe or a worse — 

She moves me not, or not removes, at 
least, 70 

Affection’s edge in me, were she as rough 
As are the swelling Adriatic seas. 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua ; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 74 
Gru, Nay, look you, sir, he tells you flatly 
iiihat his mind is. Why, give him gold 
enough and marry him to a puppet or an 
aglet-baby, or an old trot with ne’er a 
tooth in her head, though she have as many 
diseases as two and fifty horses. Why* 
nothing comes amiss, so money comes 
withal. So 
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Hor. Petruchio, since we are stepp’d thus 
far in, 

I will continue that I broach’d in jest. 

I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 
With wealth enough, and young and 
beauteous ; 

Brought up as best becomes a gentle- 
woman ; 85 

Her only fault, and that is faults enough. 
Is — that she is intolerable curst. 

And shrewd and fro ward so beyond all 
measure 

That, were my state far worser than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 90 
Pet. Hoitensio, peace ! thou know’st not 
gold’s effect. 

Tell me her father’s name, and ’tis enough ; 
For I will board her though she chide as 
loud 

As thunder when the clouds in autumn 
crack, 

Hor. Her father is Baptist a Minola, 95 

An affable and courteous gentleman ; 

Her name is Katlieuua Minoia, 

Renown’d in P.^dua for her scolding 
tongue. 

Pet. I know her father, though I know 
not her ; 

And he knew my deceased father well. 100 
1 will not sleep, Hortensio, till I see her ; 
And therefore let me be thus bold wuth you 
To give you ovei at this first encounter. 
Unless you will accompany me thither. 

Gru. 1 pray you, sir, let him go while the 
humour lasts O’ my word, an she knew 
him as well as I do, she would think scold- 
ing would do little good upon hua. She 
may perhaps call him halt a score knaves 
or so. Why, that’s nothing ; an he begin 
once, he’ll rail in his rope-tricks. I’ll tell 
you what, sir : an she stand him but a 
little, he wall throw a figure in her face, and 
so disfigure her with it that she shall have 
no more eyes to see withal than a cat. You 
know him not, sir. 1 1 3 

Hor. Tarry, Petruchio, I must go with 
thee. 

For in Baptista's keep my treasure is. 115 
He hath the jewel of my life in hold. 

His youngest daughter, beautiful Bianca ; 
And her withholds from me, and other 
mere. 

Suitors to her and rivals in my love ; 
Supposing it a thing impossible — i? o 

For those defects I have before rehears’d-- 
That ever Katherina will be woo’d. 
Therefore this order hath Baptista ta’en. 
That none shall have access unto Bianca 
Till Katherine the curst have got a husband 
Gru. Katherine the curst I s 

A title for a maid of all titles the worst. 
Hor. Now shall my friend Petruchio do 
me gi’ace. 

And oflfer me disguis’d in sober robes 
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To old Baptista as a schoolmaster 130 
WeH seen in music, to instruct Bianca ; 
That so 1 may by this device at least 
Have leave and leisure to make love to her, 
And unsuspected court her by herself* 

Enter Gremio with Lucentio disguised as 
Cambio, 

Gm. Here’s no knavery ! See, to beguile 
the old folks, how the young folks lay their 
heads together I Master, master, look 
about you. Who goes there, ha ? 137 

Hor, Peace, Grumio I It is the rival of my 
love. Petmchio, stand by awhile. 

Gru, A proper stripling, and an amorous ! 

{They stand aside, 
Gre, O, very well ; I have perus’d the 
note. 141 

Hark you, sir; I’ll have them very fairly 
bound — 

All books of love, see that at any hand ; 
And see you read no other lectures to her. 
You understand me — over and beside 145 
Signior Baptista’s liberality. 

I’ll mend it with a largess. Take your 
paper too. 

And let me have them very well perfum’d ; 
For she is sweeter than perfume itself 
To whom they go to. What will you read 
to her ? 150 

JLuc, Whate’er I read to her. I’ll plead for 
you 

As for my patron, stand you so assur'd. 
As firmly as yourself were still in place ; 
Yea, and perhaps with more successful 
words 154 

Than you, unless you were a scholar, sir. 
Gre, O this learning, what a thing it is I 
Gru, O this woodcock, what an ass it is ! 
Pet, Peace, sirrah ! 

Hor. Grumio, mum I {Coming forward] 
God save you, Signior Gremio I 
Gre, 'And you are well met, Signior 
Horten sio. 160 

Trow you whither i am going ? To Baptista 
Minola. 

I promis’d to enquire carefully 
About a schoolmaster for the fair Bianca ; 
And by good fortune I have lighted weU 
On this young man ; for learning and 
behaviour 165 

Fit for her turn, well read in poetry 
And other books — good ones, I warrant ye. 
Hor. ’Tis well ; and I have met a gentle- 
man 

Hath promis’d me to help me to another, 
A fine musician to instruct our mistress ; 170 
So shall I no whit be behind in duty 
To fair Bianca, so beloved of me. 

Gre, Beloved of me — and that my deeds 
shall prove. 

Gru. And that his bags shall p’^ove. 

Hor, Gremio, ’tis now no time to vent 
our love. x75 
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Listen to me, and if you speak me fair 
I’U tell you news indifferent good for either. 
Here is a gentleman whom by chance I met, 
Upon agreement from us to his liking, 

Will undertake to woo curst Katherine ; 
Yea, and to marry her, if her dowry please. 

Gre. So said, so done, is well. 182 

Hortensio, have you told him all her faults? 

Pet, I know she is an irksome brawling 
scold ; 

If that be all, masters, I hear no harm. 185 

Gre. No, say’st me so, friend ? What 
countryman ? 

Pet. Born in Verona, old Antonio’s son. 
My father dead, my fortune lives for me ; 
And I do hope good days and long to see. 

Gre. O SIT, such a life with such a wife 
were strange I 190 

But if you have a stomach, to’t a God’s 
name ; 

You shall have me assisting you in all. 

But will you woo this wild-cat ? 

Pet. Will 1 live ? 

Gru. Will he woo her ? Ay, or I'll hang 
her. 

Pet. Why came I hither but to that 
intent ? 193 

Think you a little din can daunt mine ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the sea, puff’d up with 
winds, 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the 
field, 200 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? 
Have 1 not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trum- 
pets’ clang ? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue. 
That gives not half so great a blow to hear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire ? 206 

Tush ! tush I fear boys with bugs. 

Gru. For he fears none, 

Gre. Hortensio, hark : 

This gentleman is happily arriv’d. 

My mind presumes, for his own good and 
ours. 210 

Hor. I promis’d we would be contributors 
And bear his charge of wooing, whatsoe’er. 

Gre. And so we will — provided that he 
win her. 

Gru. I would I were as sure of a good 
dinner. 

Enter Tranio, bravely apparelled as 
Lucentio, and Biondello. 

Tra. Gentlemen, God save you I If I may 
be bold, 215 

Tell me, I beseech vou, which is the readiest 
way 

To the house of Signior Baptista Minola ? 

Bion. He that has the two fair daughters ; 
is’t he you mean ? 

Tra, Even he, Biondello. a«o 
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Gre, Hark you, sir, you mean not her to — 

Tra* Perhaps him and her, sir ; what 
have you to do ? 

Pet Not her that chides, sir, at any hand, 
I pray. 

Tra, I love no chiders, sir. Biondello, let*s 
away. 

Luc. [Aside] Well begun, Tramo. 

Hot. Sir, a word ere you go. 

Are you a suitor to the maid you talk of, 
yea or no ? 326 

Tra. And if I be, sir, is it any offence ? 

Gre. No ; if without more words you will 
get you hence. 

Tra, Why, sir, I pray, are not the streets 
as free 

For me as for you ? 

Gre, But so is not she, 230 

Tra, For what reason, I beseech you ? 

Gre. For this reason, if you*ll know. 
That she’s the choice love of Signior 
Gremio. 

Hor. That she’s the chosen of Signior 
Hortensio. 

Tra. Softly, my masters ! If you be 
gentlemen, 234 

Do me this right — ^hear me with patience.. 
Baptista is a noble gentleman. 

To whom my father is not all unknqwn. 
And, were his daughter fairer than she is. 
She may more suitors have, and me for one. 
Fair Leda’s daughter had a thousand 
wooers ; 240 

Then well one more may fair Bianca have ; 
And so she shall : Lucentio shall make one, 
Though Paris came in hope to speed alone. 

Gre. What, this gentleman will out-talk 
us all I 

Luc, Sir, give him head ; I know he’ll 
prove a jade. 245 

Pet, Hortensio, to what end are all these 
words ? 

Hor, Sir, let me be so bold as ask you. 
Did you yet ever see Baptista’s daughtjer ? 

Tra, No, sir, but hear I do that he hath 
two : 249 

The one as famous for a scolding tongue 
As is the other for beauteous modesty. 

Pet Sir, sir, the first’s for me ; let her 
go by. 

Gre, Yea, leave that labour to great 
Hercules, 

And let it be more than Alcides* twelve. 

Pet Sir, understand you this of me, in 
sooth : 255 

The youngest daughter, whom you hearken 
for. 

Her father keeps from ^ access of suitors. 
And will not promise her to any man 
Until the elder sister first be wed 239 

The younger then is free, aM not before. 

Tra, If it be so, sir, that you are the man 
Must stead us all, and me amongst the rest; 
And if you break the ice, and do this feat. 
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Achieve the eider, set the younger free 
For our access — whose hap shall be to have 
her 26s 

Will not so graceless be to be ingrate. 

Hor. Sir, you say well, and well you do 
conceive ; 

And since you do profess to be a suitor. 
You must, as we do, gratify this gentleman, 

I To whom we all rest generally beholding. 

Tra. Sir, 1 shall not be slack ; in sign 
whereof, 2-1 

Please ye we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff carouses to our mistiess' health ; 

! And do as adversaries do in law — 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as 
friends. 273 

Gru., Bion. O excellent motion I Fellows, 
let’s be gone. 

Hor. The motion’s good indeed, and be it 
so. 

Petruchio, I shall be your ben venuto. 

[Exeunt 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Padua. Baptisia*s house. 

Enter Katherina and Bianca. 

Bian, Good sister, wrong me not, nor 
wrong yourself. 

To make a bondmaid and a slave of me — 
That I disdain ; but for these other gawds, 
Unbind my hands, I’U puli them off 
myself. 

Yea, all my raiment, to my petticoat ; 5 

Or what you will command me will I do. 

So well 1 know my duty to my elders. 

Kath. Of all thy suitors here I charge 
thee tell 

Whom thou lov’st best. See thou dissemble 
not. 

Bian. Believe me, sister, of all the men 
alive 10 

I never yet beheld that special face 
Which I could fancy more than any other. 

Kath. Minion, thou liest. Is’t not 
Hortensio ? 

Bian. If you affect him, sister, here I 
swear 

I’ll plead for you myself but you shall have 
him. 15 

Kath. O then, belike, you fancy riches 
more : 

You will have Gremio to keep you fair. 

Bian. Is it for him you do envy me so ? 
Nay, then you jest ; and now I well 
perceive 

You have but jested with me all this while. 
I prithee, sister Kate, untie my hands. 21 

Kath, [Strikes her] If that be jest, then 
all the rest was so. 

Enter Baptista 

Bap, Why, how now, dame! Whence 
grows this insolence ? 


293 
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Bianca, stand aside — poor girl I she weeps. 

[He unbinds her* 
Go ply thy needle ; meddle not with her. 
For shame, thou hilding of a devilish spirit. 
Why dost thou wrong her that did ne’er 
wrong thee ? 2/ 

When did she cross thee with a bitter word? 
Kath. Her silence flouts me, and 1*11 be 
reveng’d. {Flies after Bianca. 

Bap* What, in my sight ? Bianca, get 
thee in. {Exit Bianca. 

Kath* What, will you not suffer me ? 
Nay, now 1 see 31 

She Is your treasure, she must have a 
husband ; 

I must dance bare-foot on her wedding- 
day, 

And for your love to her lead apes in hell. 
Talk not to me ; I will go sit and weep, 35 
Till I can find occasion of revenge. 

{Exit Katherina. 
Bap. Was ever gentleman thus griev'd 
as 1 ? 

But who comes here ? 

Enter Gremio, with Lucentio in the habit of 
a mean man ; Petruchio, with Hor- 
TENSio as a musician ; and Tranio, as 
JLuceniio, with his boy, Biondello, 
bearing a lute and books. 

Gre. Good morrow, neighbour Baptista. 
Bap. Good morrow, neighbour Gremio. 
God save you, gentlemen 1 41 

Pet And you, good sir ! Pray, have you 
not a daughter 

Call’d Katherina, fair and virtuous ? 

Bap. 1 have a daughter, sir, call'd 
Katherina. 44 

Gre. You are too blunt ; go to it orderly. 
Pet. You wrong me, Signior Gremio ; give 
me leave. 

I am a gentleman of Verona, sir. 

That, hearing of her beauty and her wit. 
Her affability and bashful modesty, 49 

Her wondrous qualities ^nd mild behaviour. 
Am bold to show myself a forward guest 
Within your house, to make mine eye the 
witness 

Of that report which I so oft have heard. 
And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 
1 do present you with a man of mine, 55 
[Presenting Hortensio. 
Cunning in music and the mathematics. 
To instruct her fully in those sciences. 
Whereof I know she is not ignorant. 
Accept of him, or else you do me wrong — 
His name is Licio, bom in Mantua. 60 
Bap, Y’are welcome, sir, and he for 
your good sake ; 

But for my daughter Katherine, this I 
know. 

She is not for your turn, the more my grief. 
Pet. 1 see you do not mean to part with 
her ; 
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Or else you like not of my company. 65 
Bap. Mistake me not ; I speak but as 1 

find. 

Whence are you, sir ? What may I call 
your name ? 

Pet. Petruchio is my name, Antonio’s son, 
A man well known throughout all Italy. 
Bap, I know him well ; you are welcome 
foi his sake. 70 

Gre. Saving your tale, Petruchio, I pray. 
Let us that are poor petitioners speak too. 
Bacare ! you are marvellous forward. 

Pet. O, pardon me, Sigmor Gremio ! I 
would fain be doing. 

Gre. I doubt it not, sir ; but you will 
cuise your wooing. 73 

Neighbour, this is a gift very grateful, I am 
sure of it. To express the i»ke kindness, 
myself, that have been more kindly behold- 
ing to you than any, freely give unto you 
this young scholar [presenting LuceniwJ 
that hath been long studying at Rheims ; 
as cunning m Greek, Latin, and other 
languages, as the other in music and mathe- 
matics, His name is Cambio, Pray accept 
his service. 82 

Bap. A thousand thanks, Signior Gremio. 
Welcome, good Cambio. [To Tranio] But, 
gentle sir, methinks you walk like a 
stranger. May I be so bold to know the 
cause of your coming ? 86 

Tra. Pardon me, sir, the boldness is mine 
own 

That, being a stranger in this city here, 
Do make myself a suitor to your daughter, 
Unto Bianca, fair and virtuous. 90 

Nor is your firm resolve unknown to me 
In the preferment of the eldest sister. 

This hberty is all that I request — 

That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 

1 may have welcome ’mongst the rest that 

woo, 95 

And free access and favour as the rest. 

And toward the education of your 
daughters 

I here bestow a simple instrument. 

And this small packet of Greek and Latin 
books. 

If you accept them, then their worth is 
great, 100 

Bap. Lucentio is your name ? Of whence, 
I pray ? 

Tra. Of Pisa, sir ; son to Vincentio. 

Bap. A mighty man of Pisa. By report 
1 know him well. You are very welcome, 
sir. 

Take you the lute, and you the set of 
books ; r 105 

You shall go see your pupils presently. 
Holla, within I 

Enter a Servant. 

Sirrah, lead these gentlemen 
To my daughters j and tell them both 
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These are their tutors. Bid them use them 
well. {Exit Servant leading Hot- 
tensio carrying the lute and 
Lucent io with the books. 

We will go walk a little in the orchard, no 
And then to dinner. You are passing 
welcome, 

And so I pray you all to think yourselves. 

Pet. Signior Baptista, my business asketh 
haste, 

And every day I cannot come to woo. 114 
You knew my father well, and in him me. 
Left solely heir to all his lands and goods. 
Which I have bettered rather than de- 
creas'd. 

Then tell me, if I get your daughter’s love. 
What dowry shall I have with her to wife ? 

Bap. After my death, the one half of my 
lands 120 

And, in possession, twenty thousand 
crowns. 

Pet. And for that dowry, I’ll assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survive me. 
In all my lands and leases whatsoever. 

Let specialties be therefore diawn between 
us, 125 

That covenants may be kept on either hand. 

Bap. Ay, when the special thing is well 
obtain’d. 

That is, her love ; for that is all in all. 

Pet. Why, that is nothing ; for I tell you, 
father, 129 

I am as peremptory as she proud-minded ; 
And where two raging fires meet together. 
They do consume the thing that feeds their 
fury. 

Though little fire grows great with httle 
wind. 

Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all. 
So I to her, and so she yields to me ; 135 

For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 

Bap. Wen mayst thou woo, and happy be 
thy speed I 

But be thou arm’d for some unhappy 
words. 

Pet. Ay, to the proof, as mountains are 
for winds. 

That shake not though they blow per- 
petually. 140 

Re-enter Hortensio, with his head broke. 

Bap. How now, my friend ! Why dost 
thou look so pale ? 

Hor. For fear, I promise you, if I look 
pale. 

Bap. What, will my daughter prove a 
good musician ? 

Hor. I think she’ll sooner prove a soldier : 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. X 45 

Bap. Why, then thou canst not break her 
to the lute ? 

Hor. Why, no ; for she hath broke the 
lute to me. 

I did but tell her she mistook her frets. 
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And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering, 
When, with a most impatient devilish 
spirit, 150 

* Frets, call you these ? ’ quoth she ‘ I’ll 
fume with them ’. 

And with that word she struck me on the 
head. 

And through the instrument rr<y pate made 
way ; 

And there I stood amazed for a while, 154 
As on a pilloiy, looking through the lute. 
While she did call me rascal fiddler 
And twangling Jack, with twenty such vile 
terms. 

As had she studied to misuse me so. 

Pet. Now, by the world, it is a lusty 
wench ; 159 

I love her ten times more than e'er I did. 
O, how I long to have some chat with her ! 

Bap. Well, go with me, and be not so 
discomfited ; 

Proceed in practice with my younger 
daughter ; 

She’s apt to learn, and thankful for good 
turns. 

Signior Petruchio, will you go with us, 165 
Or shall I send my daughter Kate to you ? 

Pet, I pray you do. 

{Exeunt all hut Petruchio. 

I’ll attend her here. 
And woo her with some spirit when she 
comes. 

Say that she rail ; why, then I’ll tell her 
plain 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale. 170 
Say that she frown ; I'll say she looks as 
clear 

As morning roses newly wash’d with dew. 
Say she be mute, and will not speak a word; 
Then I’ll commend her volubility, 174 
And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. 
If she do bid me pack. I’ll give her thanks, 
As though she bid me stay by her a week ; 
If she deny to wed, I’ll crave the day 
When I shall ask the banns, and when be 
married. 

But here she comes ; and now, Petruchio, 
speak. 180 

Enter Katherina. 

Good morrow, Kate — for that’s your name, 
I hear. 

Kath. Well have you heard, but some- 
thing hard of hearing : 

They call me Katherine that do talk of me. 

Pet. You lie, in faith, for you are call’d 
plain Kate, 

And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate- the 
curst ; *85 

But, Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christen- 
dom, 

Kate of Kate Hall, my super-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all Kates, and therefore, 
Kate, 

«9S 
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Take this of me, Kate of my consolalioii — 
Heatmg thy mildness prais'd in every town. 
Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty 
sounded, 191 

Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs, 
Myself am mov'd to woo thee for my wife. 

Kdih. Mov'd I in good time ! 'Let him 
that mov'd you hither 194 

Remove you hence. I knew you at the 
first 

You were a moveable. 

Pet. Why, what's a moveable ? 

Kaih. A join’d-stooL 

Pet. Thou hast hit it. Come, sit on me. 

Kaih. Asses are made to bear, and so are 
you. 

Pet. Women are made to bear, and so are 
you. 

Kaih. No such jade as you, if me you 
mean. 200 

Pet, Alas, good Kate, 1 will not burden 
thee I 

For, knowing thee to be but young and 
light — . 

Kath, Too light for such a swain as you 
to catch ; 

And yet as heavy as my weight should be. 

Pet. Should be I should — buzz ! 

Kath. Well ta'en, and like a buzzard. 

Pet. O, slow-wing'd turtle, shall a buz- 
zard take thee ? 206 

Kath. Ay, for a turtle, as he takes a 
buzzard. 

Pet. Come, come, you wasp ; i’ faith, you 
are too angry. 

Kaih. If I be waspish, best beware my 
sting. 209 

Pet My remedy is then to pluck it out. 

Kath. Ay, if the fool could find it where 
it lies. 

Pet Who knows not where a wasp does 
wear his sting ? 

In Ms tail. 

Kaih. In his tongue. 

Pei, Whose tongue ? 

Kaih. Yours, if you talk of tales ; and so 
farewell. 

Pet What, with my tongue in your tail ? 
Nay, come again, 215 

Good Kate ; I am a gentleman. 

Kaih. That I'll try. 

[She strikes him. 

Pet, I swear I'll cufif you', if you strike 
again. 

Kaih. So may you lose your arms. 

If you strike me, you are no gentleman ; 
And if no gentleman, why then no arms. 

Pet. A herald, Kate ? O, put me in thy 
books ! 221 

Kath. What is your crest — a coxcomb ? 

Pet A combless cock, so Kate will be my 
hen. 

Kath, No cock of mine; you crow too 
like a craven. 


[Act 2 

Pet Nay, come, Kate, come ; you must 
not look so sour. 225 

Kath. It IS my fashion, when I see a crab. 

Pet Why, here's no crab ; and therefore 
look not sour. 

Kath, There is, there is. 

Pet Then show it me. 

Kaih. Had I a glass I would. 

Pet What, you mean my face ? 

Kath. Well aim’d of such a young one. 

Pei. Now, by Saint George, I am too 
young for you. 232 

Kath. Yet you are wither'd. 

Pet 'Tis with cares. 

Kath. I care not. 

Pet Nay, hear you, Kate — in sooth, you 
scape not so. 

Kath. I chafe you, if I tarry ; let me go. 

Pet. No, not a whit ; I find you passing 
gentle. 235 

'Twas told me you were rough, and coy, 
and sullen, 

And now I find report a very liar ; 

For thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing 
courteous. 

But slow in speech, yet sweet as spring- 
time flowers. 

Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look 
askance, 240 

Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will, 
Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross in talk ; 
But thou with mildness entertain'st thy 
wooers ; 

With gentle conference, soft and affable. 
Why does the world report that Kate doth 
limp ? 245 

O sland'rous world ! Kate like the hazel- 
twig 

Is straight and slender, and as brown in hue 
As hazel-nuts, and sweeter than the kernels. 
O, let me see thee walk. Thou dost not halt. 

Kath. Go, fool, and whom thou keep’st 

command. 250 

Pet Did ever Dian so become a grove 
As Kate this chamber with her princely 
gait ? 

O, be thou Dian, and let her be Kate ; 

And then let Kate be chaste, and Dian 
sportful ! 

Kath. Where did you study all this 

goodly speech ? 255 

Pet. It is extempore, from my mother wit. 

Kath. A witty mother I witless else her 
son. 

Pet Am I not wise ? 

Kath. Yes, keep you warm. 

Pet Marry, so I mean, sweet Katherine, 
in thy bed. 259 

And therefore, setting all this chat aside. 
Thus in plain terms : your father hath 
consented 

That you shall be my wife; your dowry 
'greed on ; 26* 

And will you, nil! you, 1 will marry you* 



Scene 1] 

Now, Kate, I am a htisband for your turn j 
For, by this light, whereby I see thy beauty. 
Thy beauty that doth make me like thee 
well. 

Thou must be married to no man but me ; 
Foi 1 am he am born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable as other household Kates. 270 

Re-enter Baptista, Gremio, and Tranio. 

Here comes your father. Never make 
denial ; 

I must and wiH have Katherine to my wife. 

Bap. Now, Signior Petruchio, how speed 
you with my daughter ? 

Pet. How but well, sir ? how but well ? 
It were impossible I should speed amiss. 

Bap. Why, how now, daughter Katherine, 
in your dumps ? 276 

Kath. Call you me daughter ? Now I 
promise you 

You have showed a tender fatherly regard 
To wish me wed to one half lunatic, 

A mad-cap ruffian and a swearing Jack, 280 
That thinks with oaths to face the matter 
out. 

Pet, Father, ’tis thus : yourself and all 
the world 

That talk’d of her have talk'd amiss of her. 
If she be curst, it is for policy, 

For she’s not froward, but modest as the 
dove ; 285 

She IS not hot, but temperate as the morn ; 
For patience she will prove a second Grissel, 
And Roman Lucrece for her chastity. 

And, to conclude, we have ’greed so w’^ell 
together 

That upon Sunday is the wedding-day. 2^0 

Kath. I’ll see thee hang’d on Sunday first. 

Gre. Hark, Petruchio ; she says she’ll see 
thee hang’d first. 

Tra. Is this your speeding ? Nay, then 
good-night our part I 

Pet. Be patient, gentlemen. I choose her 
for myself ; 2^4 

If she and I be pleas’d, what’s that to you ? 
’Tis bargain’d ’twixt us twain, being alone. 
That she shall still be curst m company. 

I tell you ’tis incredible to believe 
How much she loves me — O, the kindest 
Kate ! 299 

She hung about my neck, and kiss on kiss 
She vied so fast, protesting oath on oath. 
That in a twink she won me to her love. 

O, you are novices ! ’Tis a world to see 
How tame, when men and women are 
alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curstest 
shrew, 305 

Give me thy hand, Kate; I will unto 
Venice, 

To buy apparel ’gainst the wedding-day. 
Provide the feast, father, and bid the 
guests ; 
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I will be sure my Katherine shall be fine. 

Bap. 1 know not what to say ; but give 
me your hands. 310 

God send you joy, Petiuchio I 'Tis a match. 

Gte., Tra. Amen, say we ; we will be 
witnesses. 

Pet. Father, and wife, and gentlemen, 
adieu. 

X will to Venice ; Sunday comes apace ; 
We will have rings and things, and fine 
ariay ; 31., 

And kiss me, Kate ; we will be married a 
Sunday. 

[Exeunt Petruchio and Katherina severally. 

Gre. Was ever match clapp’d up so 
suddenly ? 

Bap. Faith, gentlemen, now I play a 
merchant’s part. 

And venture madly on a desperate mart. 

Tra, ’Twas a commodity lay fretting by 
you; 320 

Twill bring you gain, or perish on the seas. 

Bap. The gain X seek is quiet in the match. 

Gre. No doubt but he hath got a quiet 
catch. 

But now, Baptista, to your younger 
daughter ; 324 

Now is the day we long have looked for ; 

X am youi neighbour, and was suitor first. 

Tra. And I am one that love Bianca more 
Than words can witness or your thoughts 
can guess. 

Gie. Youngling, thou canst not love so 
dear as I. 

Tra. Greybeard, thy love doth freeze. 

9 ’'^' But thine doth try. 

Skipper, stand back ; ’tis age that nour- 
isheth. 

Tra. But youth in ladies’ eyes that flour- 
isheth. 

Bap. Content you, gentlemen ; 1 will 
compound this strife. 

’Tis deeds must wm the prize, and he of 
both 

That can assure my daughter greatest 
dower 335 

Shall have my Bianca’s love. 

Say, Signior Gremio, what can you assure 
her ? 

Gre, First, as you know, my house within 
the city 

Is richly furnished with plate and gold. 
Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands ; 
My hangings all of Tynan tapestry ; 341 

In Ivory coffers 1 have stuff’d my crowns ; 
In cypress chests my arras counterpoints, 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies. 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with 
pearl, _ 343 

Valance of Venice gold in needle-work ; 
Pewter and brass, and all things that 
belongs 

To house or housekeeping. Then at my 
farm 
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I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 
Six score fat oxen standing in my stalls, 350 
And all 'things answerable to this portion. 
Myself am struck in years, 1 must confess ; 
And if 1 die to-morrow this is hers, 

If whilst I live she will foe only mine. 

Tra. That * only ’ came well in. Sir, list 
to me : 355 

1 am my father*s heir and only son ; 

If 1 may have your daughter to my wife, 
I?ll leave her houses three or four as good 
WitMn rich Pisa’s wails as any one 
Old Signior Gremio has in Padua ; 360 

Besides two thousand ducats by the year 
Of fruitful land, all which shall be her 
Jointure. 

What, have 1 pinch’d you, Signior Gremio ? 

Gre, Two thousand ducats by the year of 
land I 

fAside] My land amounts not to so much 
in all. — 365 

That she shall have, besides an argosy 
That now is lying in Marseilles road. 

What, have I chok’d you with an argosy ? 

Tm. Gremio, ’tis known my father hath, 
no less 

Than three great argosies, besides two 
gailiasses, 370 

And twelve tight galleys. These I will 
assure her. 

And twice as much whate’er thou ofF’rest 
next^ 

Ore^ Nay, I have oflPred all ; I have no 
more ; 373 

And she can have no more than all I have ; 
If you like me, she shall have me and mine. 

Tra. Why, then the maid is mine from 
aU the world 376 

By your firm promise ; Gremio is out-vied. 

Bap. I must confess your Ofifer is the best; 
And M your father make her the assurance, 
§he is you town. Else, you must pardon me; 
If yon should die before him, where’s her 
dower ? 381 

Tra. That's but a cavil ; he is old, I 
young. 

Gre. And may not young men die as well 
as old ? 

Bap. W^, gentlemen, 

I am thus resolv'd ; on Sunday next you 
know 385 

My daughter Katherine is to be married ; 
Now, on the Sunday following shall Bianca 
Be bride to you, if you make this assurance; 
If Jttot, to Signior Gremio. 

And so I take my leave, and thank you 
both. 390 

Gre. Adieu, good neighbour. 

IBxU Bapti$ta. 

Now, I fear thee not. 
Sirrah young gamester, your father were a 
fool 

To give thee all, and in his waning age | 
Set foot under thy table. Tut, a toy 1 I 
298 


[Act 3 

An old Italian fox is not so kind, my boy. 

iBxit 

Tra, A vengeance on your crafty withered 
hide ! 396 

Yet I have fac’d it with a card of ten. 

’Tis in my head to do my master good : 

I see no reason hut suppos’d Lucentio 
Must get a father, call’d suppos’d Vin- 
centio ; 400 

And that’s a wonder — fathers commonly 
Do get their children ; but in this case of 
wooing 

A child shall get a sire, if I fail not of my 
cunning. lExii. 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. Padua, Baptista*s house. 

Enter Lucentio as Canthio. Hortensio as 
LiciOf and Bianca. 

Luc. Fiddler, forbear ; you grow too 
forward, sir. 

Have you so soon forgot the entertainment 
Her sister Kathenne welcom'd you withal ? 

Hor. But, wrangling pedant, this is 
The patroness of heavenly harmony. 5 

Then give me leave to have prerogative ; 
And when in music we have spent an hour, 
Your lecture shall have leisure for as much. 
Lmc. Preposterous ass, that never read so 
far 9 

To know the cause why music was ordain'dl 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy. 
And while I pause serve in your harmony. 
Hor. Sirrah, I will not bear these braves 
of thine. 15 

Bian. Why, gentlemen, you do me double 
wrong 

To strive for that which resteth in my 
choice. 

I am no breeching scholar in the schools, 
I’ll not be tied to hours nor 'pointed times. 
But learn my lessons as 1 please myself, jw 
A nd to cut off aU strife: here sit we down ; 
Take you your instrument, play you the 
whiles ; 

His lecture will be done ere you have tun’d, 
Hor. You’ll leave his lecture when I am 
in tune ? 

Luc, That will be never — ^tune your in* 
strument. as 

Bian, Where left we last ? 

Tuc.^-Here, madam : 

* Hie ibat Simois, hie est Sigeia tellus. 
Hie steterat Priami regia celsa senis \ 
Burn, Construe them. 30 

Luc, * Hie ibat ' as I told you before — 
‘ Simois * I am Lucentio — ‘ Me est * son 
unto VMcentio of Pisa-—' Sigeia tellus * 
disguised thus to get your love — ‘ Hie 
steterat' and that Lucentio that comes 
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a-wooing — ‘ PriamI * is my man Tranio — - 

* regia * bearing my port — ‘ celsa senis * that 
we might beguile the old pantaloon. 36 

Hor. Madam, my instrument’s in tune, 
Bian. ILet’s hear, O fie ! the treble Jars. 
Luc. Spit in the hole, man, and tune 
again. 39 

Bian. Now let me see if I can construe 
it : ‘ Hie ibat Simois ’ I know you not — 
® hie est Sigela tellus * I trust you not — 

* Hie steterat Pdami * take heed he hear us 

0ot — ‘ regia ’ presume not — celsa senis * 
despair not. 43 

Hor. Madam, ’tis now in tune. 

Luc. All but the bass. 

Hor. The bass is right ; ’tis the base 
knave that jars. 

[Asidel How fiery and forward our pedant 
IS ! 46 

Now, for my life, the knave doth court my 
love. 

Pedascule, I'll watch you better yet. 

Bian, In time I may believe, yet I 
mistrust. 49 

Lmc. Mistrust it not — for, sure, .iEacides 
Was Ajax, call’d so from his grandfather. 
Bian. I must believe my master ; else, I 
promise you, 

I should be arguing still upon that doubt ; 
But let it rest. Now, Licio, to you. 

Good master, take it not unkindly, pray, 55 
That I have been thus pleasant with you 
both. 

Hor. [To LucentioJ You may go Wjalk and 
give me leave awhile ; 

My lessons make no music in three parts. 
Luc. Are you so formal, sir ? Well, I 
must wait, 

[Aside] And watch withal ; for, but I be 
deceiv’d, 60 

Oux fine musician groweth amorous. 

Hor. Madam, before you touch the in- 
strument 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I must begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 65 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual, 

Than hath been taught by any of my 
trade ; 

And there it is in writing fairly drawn, 
Bian. Why, I am past my gamut long 
ago. 

Hor. Yet read the gamut of Hortensio. 70 
Bian. [keods] 

^ ** Gamut ” I am, the ground of all accord — 
** A re ” to plead Hortensio's passion — 

B mi ’* Bianca, take him for thy lord— 
C fa ut ” that loves with all affection — 
D sol re ’* one clef, two notes have I — 
E la mi ” show pity or I die.’ 76 

Call you this gamut ? Tut, I like it not 1 
Old fashions please me best ; I am not so 
nice 

To change true rules for odd inventions. 


Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Mistress, your father prays you 
leave your books 80 

And help to dress your sister’s chamber up. 
You know to-morrow Is the wedding-day. 

Bian. Farewell, sweet masters, both ; I 
must be gone. 

[Bxeuni Bianca and Servant. 

Luc. Faith, mistress, then I have no 
cause to stay. [Exit. 

Hor. But I have 'cause to pry into this 
pedant ; 8s 

Methinks he looks as though he were In 
love. 

Yet if thy thoughts, Bianca, be so humble 
To cast thy wand’ring eyes on every stale — 
Seize thee that list. If once I find thee 
ranging, 

Hortensio will be quit with thee by chang- 
ing- [Exit. 

Scene II. Padua. Before Baptista^s house. 

Enter Baptista, Gremio, Tranio as 

Lucentw, Katherina, Bianca, Lu- 

CENTio as Cambio, and Attendants. 

Bap. [To Tranio} Signior Lucentio, this is 
the ’pointed day 

That Katherine and Petruchio should be 
married. 

And yet we hear not of our son-in-law. 
What will be said? Wdat mockery will 
it be 

To want the bridegroom when, the priest 
attends 5 

To speak the- ceremonial rites of marriage I 
What says Lucentio to this shame of ours ? 

Kath* No shaune but mine; I must^ 
forsooth, be forc'd 

To give my hand, oppos’d against my 
heart, 9 

Unto a imd-brain rudesby, full of spleen. 
Who woo’d in haste and means to wed at 
leisure. 

I told you, I, he was a frantjc fool. 

Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour ; 
And, to be noted for a merry man. 

He’ll woo a thousand, ’point the day of 
marriage, 15 

Make friends invited, and proclaim rhe- 
banns ; 

Yet never means to wed where he hath 
woo’d. 

Now must the world point at poor 
Katherine, 

And say ‘ Lo, there is mad Petruchio’s wife. 
If it would please him come and marry her!’ 

Tra. Patience, good Katherine, and 
Baptista too. 21 

Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 
\^atever fortune stays himLrom his word. 
Though he be blunt, I know him passing 
wise ; 
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Though he be merry, yet withal he’s honest, 
Kath. Would Katherine had never seen 
him though I 26 

lExii, weeping, followed by Bmnca and others. 
Bap, Go, girl, I cannot blame thee now 
to weep. 

For such an injury would vex a very 
saint ; 

Much more a shrew of thy impatient 
humour. 

Enter Biondello. 

Bion, Master, master I News, and such 
old news as you never heard of I 31 

Bap, Is it new and old too ? How may 
that be ? 

Bion. Why, is it not news to hear of 
Petruchio’s coming ? 

Bap, Is he come ? 

Bion, Why, no, sir, ss 

Bap, What then ? 

Bion,. He is coming. 

Bap, When will he be here ? 

Bion, When he stands where I am and 
sees you there. 39 

Tra, But, say, what to thine old news ? 
Bian, Why, Petruchio is coming — m a 
new hat and an old jerkin ; a pair of old 
breeches thrice turn’d ; a pair of boots that 
have been candle-cases, one buckled, an- 
other lac’d ; an old rusty’ sword ta’en out 
of the town armoury, with a broken hilt, 
and chapeless ; with two broken points ; 
his horse hipp’d, with an old mothy saddle 
and stirrups of no kindred ; besides, 
possess'd with the glanders and like to 
mose in the chine, troubled with the lam- 
pass, infected with the fashions, full of 
windgalls, sped with spavins, rayed with 
the yellows, past cure of the fives, stark 
spoil'd with the staggers, begnawn with the 
bots, sway’d in the back and shoulder- 
shotten, near-legg’d before, and with a 
half-cheek'd bit, and a head-stall of sheep’s 
leather which, being restrain’d to keep 
him from stumbling, hath been often burst, 
and now repaired with knots ; one girth 
six times piec’d, and a woman’s crupper of 
velure, which hath two letters for her name 
fairly set down in studs^ and here and there 
piec’d with pack-thread. 

Bap, Who comes with him ? 60 

Bion* O, sir, his lackey, for all the world 
caparison'd like the horse — with a linen 
stock on one leg and a kersey boot-hose on 
the other, gart’red with a red and blue list ; 
an old hat, and the humour of forty 
fancies prick’d in't for a feather ; a 
monster, a very monster in apparel, and 
not like a Christian footboy or a gentleman’s 
lackey. 67 

Tra, *Tis some odd humour pricks him 
to this fashion ; . 

Yet oftentimes he goes but mean-apparell'd. 
300 


[Act 3 

Bap, I am glad he's come, howsoe'er he 
comes. 70 

Bion. Why, sir, he comes not. 

Bap, Didst thou not say he comes ? 
Bion. Who ? that Petruchio came ? 

Bap, Ay, that Petruchio came. 

Bion, No, sir ; I say his horse comes with 
him on his back. ye 

Bap, Why, that's all one. 

Bion, Nay, by Saint Jamy, 

I hold you a penny, 

A horse and a man 80 

Is more than one, 

And yet not many. 

Enter Petruchio and Grumio. 

Pet, Come, where be these gallants ? 
Who’s at home ? 

Bap. You are welcome, sir. 

Pet. And yet I come not well. 

Bap. And yet you halt not. 

Tra. Not so well apparell'd 

As I wish you were. 86 

Pet, Were it better, I should rush in thus. 
But where is Kate ? Where is my lovely 
bride ? 

How does my father ? Gentles, methinks 
you frown ; ^ 89 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company 
As if they saw some wondrous monument* 
Some comet or unusual prodigy ? 

Bap. Why, sir, you know this is your 
wedding-day. 

First were we sad, fearing you would not 
come ; 94 

Now sadder, that you come so unprovided. 
Fie, doff this habit, shame to your estate, 
An eye-sore to our solemn festival I 

Tra. And tell us what occasion of import 
Hath aU so long detain’d you from your 
wife. 

And sent you hither so unlike yourself ? 100 
Pet, Temous it were to tell, and harsh to 
hear ; 

Sufficeth I am come to keep my word, 
Though in some part enforced to digress. 
Which at more leisure I will so excuse 
As you shall well be satisfied withal. 103 
But where is Kate ? I stay too long from 
her ; 

The morning wears, ’tis time we were at 
church. 

Tra. See not your bride in these un- 
reverent robes ; 

Go to my chamber, put on clothes of mine. 
Pet. Not I, believe me ; thus I’ll visit her. 
Bap. But thus, I trust, you will not marry 
her. Ill 

Pet, Good sooth, even thus ; therefore 
ha’ done with words ; 

To me she's married, not unto my clothes. 
Could I repair what she will wear in me 
As I can change these poor accoutrements* 
’Tw'ere well for Kate and better for myself. 
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But i?vhat a fool am I to chat with you, 
When I should bid good morrow to my 
bride 

And seal the title with a lovely kiss ! 

[Exeunt Petriichw and Grumio, 

Tra, He hath some meaning in his mad 
attire. 120 

We will persuade him, be it possible. 

To put on better ere he go to church. 

Bap, 111 after him and see the event of 
this. 

[Exeunt Baptista, Gremio, Biondello, 
and Attendants. 

Tra. But to her love concerneth us to 
add 124 

Her father^s likmg ; which to bring to pass. 
As I before imparted to your worship, 

I am to get a man — whatever he be 
It skills not much ; we’ll fit him to our 
turn — 

And he shall be Vincentio of Pisa, 

And make assurance here in Padua 130 

Of greater sums than I have promised. 

So shall you quietly enjoy your hope 
And marry sweet Bianca with consent. 

Jjiic. Were it not that my fellow school- 
master 

Doth watch Bianca’s steps so nairowly, 135 
’Twere good, methinks, to steal our 
marriage ; 

Which once perform'd, let all the world say 
no. 

I’ll keep mine own despite of all the world. 

Tra. That by degrees we mean to look 
into 139 

And watch our vantage in this business ; 
We’ll over-reach the greybeard, Gremio, 
The narrow-prying father, Mmola, 

The quaint musician, amorous Licio — 

All for my master’s sake, Lucentio. 

Re-enter Gremio. 

Signior Gremio, came you from the 
church ? 145 

Gre. As willingly as e'er I came from 
school. 

Tra. And is the bride and bridegroom 
coming home ? 

Gre. A bridegroom, say you ? 'Tis a 
groom indeed, 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl shall 
find. 

Tra. Curster than she ? Why, ’tis im- 
possible. 150 

Gre, Why, he's a devil, a devil, a very 
fiend, 

Tra. Why, she's a devil, a devil, the 
devil’s dam. 

Gre. Tut, she’s a lamb, a dove, a fool, to 
him I 

I'll tell you, Sir Lucentio : when the priest 
Should ask if Katherine should be his wife, 
^ Ay, by gogs-wouns ' quoth he, and swore 
so loud 156 


I That, all amaz’d, the priest let fall the 
book ; 

And as he stoop’d again to take it up. 

This mad-brain’d bridegroom took him 
such a cuff 

That down fell priest and book, and book 
and priest. 160 

‘ Now take them up,’ quoth he ‘ if any 
hst.’ 

Tra. What said the w’ench, when he rose 
again ? 

Gre. Trembled and shook, for why he 
stamp'd and swore 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him . 

But after many ceremonies done i6s 

He calls for wine : ‘ A health I ’ quoth he, 
as if 

He had been abroad, carousing to his mates 
After a storm ; quaff’d off the muscadel, 
And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face, 

I Having no other reason 170 

But that his beard grew thin and hungerly 
And seem'd to ask him sops as he was 
drinking. 

This done, he took the bride about the neck, 
And kiss’d her lips with such a clamorous 
smack 174 

That at the parting all the church did echo. 
And I, seeing this, came thence for very 
shame ; 

And after me, I know, the rout is coming. 
Such a mad marriage never was before 
Hark, hark I I hear the minstrels play. 

[Music plays 

Enter Petruchio, Katherina, Bianca, 

Battista, Hortensio, Grumio, and 

Train. 

Pet. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you 
for your pains. tso 

I know you think to dine with me to-day, 
And have prepar'd great store of wedding 
cheer ; 

But so it is — my haste doth call me hence. 
And therefore here I mean to take my 
leave. 

Bap. Is't possible you will away to- 
night ? 185 

Pet. I must away to-day before night 
come. 

Make it no wonder ; if you knew my 
business. 

You would entreat me rather go than stay. 
And, honest company, I thank you all 
That have beheld me give away myself 190 
To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous 
wife. 

Dine with my father, drink a health to me. 
For I must hence ; and farewell to you all. 

Tra. Let us entreat you stay tin after 
dinner. 194 

Pet. It may not be. 

Gre. I.et me entreat you. 

Pet It cannot be, 
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Kath« Let me entreat you. 

Pet I am content. 

Kath* Are you content to stay ? 

Pet I am content you shall entreat me 
stay ; 

But yet not stay, entreat me how you can, 

Kath, Now, if you love me, stay. 

Pet Grumio, my horse. 

Gru. Ay, sir, they be ready ; the oats 
have eaten the horses, 202 

Kath. Nay, then, 

Do what thou canst, I will not go to-day ; 
No, nor to-morrow, not till I please myself. 
The door is open, sir ; there lies your way ; 
You may be jogging whiles your boots are 
green ; 207 

For me, I’ll not be gone till I please myself. 
*Tis like you’ll prove a jolly surly groom 
That take it on you at the first so roundly. 

Pet O Kate, content thee ; prithee be 
not angry. 21 1 

Kath. I will be angry r what hast thou 
to do ? 

Father, be quiet ; he shall stay my leisure. 

Gre. Ay, marry, sir, now it begins to 
work. 

Kaih. Gentlemen, forward to the bridal 
dinner. 215 

I see a woman may be made a fool 
If she had not a spirit to resist. 

Pet They shall go forward, Kate, at thy 
command. 

Obey the bride, you that attend on her ; 
Go to the feast, revel and domineer, 220 
Carouse full measure to her maidenhead ; 
Be mad and merry, or go hang yourselves. 
But for my bonny Kate* she must with 
me. 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor 
fret j 

I will be master of what is mine own — 225 
She .is my good^, my chattels, she is my 
house. 

My household stuff, my field, my barn. 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing. 
And here she stands ; touch her whoever 
dare ; 229 

I'll bring mine action on the proudest he 
That stops my way in Padua. Grumio, 
Draw forth thy weapon ; we are beset with 
thieves ; 

Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man. 
Fear not, sweet wench ; they shall not touch 
thee, Kate ; 

ITl buckler thee against a million. 235 
[Exeunt Petruchio, KatherinUt and Grumio. 

Bap. Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet 
ones. 

Gre. Went they not quickly, I should die 
with laughing. 

Tra. Of all mad matches, never was the 
like. 

Luc. Mistress, what’s your opinion of 
your sister ? 
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Bian. That, being mad herself, she’s 
madly mated. 240 

Gre. I warrant him, PetrucMo is Rated. 

Bap. Neighbours and friends, though 
bride and bridegroom wants 
For to supply the places at the table. 

You know there wants no junkets at the 
feast. 

Lucentio, you shall supply the bride- 
groom’s place ; 245 

And let Bianca take her sister’s room. 

Tra. Shall sweet Bianca practise how to 
bride it ? 

Bap. She shall, Lucentio. Come, gentle- 
men, let’s go. lExeunf. 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Petruchio*s country house. 

Enter Grumio. 

Gru. Fie, fie on all tired jades, on all mad 
masters, and all foul ways ! Was ever man 
so beaten ? Was ever man so ray’d ? Was 
ever man so weary ? I am sent before to 
make a fire, and they are coming after to 
warm them. Now were not I a little pot 
and soon hot, my very lips might freeze to 
my teeth, my tongue to the roof of my 
mouth, my heart in my belly, ere I should 
come by a fire to thaw me. But I with 
blowing the fire shall warm myself ; for, 
considering the weather, a taller man than 
I will take cold. Holla, ho I Curtis I 10 

Enter Curtis. 

Curt. Who is that calls so coldly ? 

Gru. A piece of ice. If thou doubt it, 
thou mayst slide from my shoulder to my 
heel with no greater a run but my head and 
my neck. A fire, good Curtis. 

- Curt Is my master and his wife coming, 
Grumio ? 15 

Gru. O, ay, Curtis, ay ; and therefore 
fire, fire ; cast on no water. 

Curt. Is she so hot a shrew as she’s 
reported ? 

Gru. She was, good Curtis, before this 
frost ; but thou know’st winter tames man, 
woman, and beast ; for it hath tam’d my 
old master, and my new mistress, and 
myself, fellow Curtis. 22 

Curt. Away, you three-inch fool ! I am 
no beast. 

Grw. Am I but three inches Why, thy 
horn is a foot, and so long am 1 at the least. 
But wUt thou make a fire, or shall I com- 
plain on thee to our mistress, whose hand 
— she being now at hand — thou shalt soon 
feel, to thy cold comfort, for being slow in 
thy hot office ? 

Curt I prithee, good Grumio, tdl me 
how goes the world t 30 

Gru. A cold world, Curtis, in every office 
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bat thine ; and therefore fire. Do thy duty, j 
and have thy duty, for my master and 
mistress are almost frozen to death. I 

Curt. There's hie ready ; and therefore, i 
good Grumio, the news ? 35 

Gtu. Why, ‘ Jack boy ! ho, boy ! ’ and as 
much news as wilt thou. 

Curt, Come, you are so full of cony- 
catching I 3s 

Gru. Why, theretore, fire ; for I have 
caught extreme cold. Where’s the cook ? 
Is supper ready, the house trimm’d, rushes 
strew’d, cobwebs swept, the serving-men in 
their new fustian, their white stockings, and 
every officer his wedding-garment on ? Be 
the jacks fair within, the jills fair without, 
the carpets laid, and everything in order ? 

Cmt, All ready ; and therefore, 1 pray 
thee, news. 45 

Gru. First know my horse is tired ; my 
master and mistress fall’n out. 

Curt. How ? 

Gru. Out of their saddles into the dirt ; 
and thereby hangs a tale. 50 

Curt. Let’s ha’t, good Grumio. 

Gru. Lend thine ear. 

Curt. Here. 

Gru- There. [Striking him. 

Curt. This ’tis to feel a tale, not to hear 
a tale- 55 

Gru. And therefore ’tis call’d a sensible 
tale ; and this cuff was but to knock at 
your ear and beseech list'ning. Now I 
begin : Imprimis, we came down a foul 
hill, my master riding behind my mistress — 
Curt. Both of one horse ? 60 

Gru. What’s that to thee ? 

Curt. Why, a horse. 

Gru. Tell thou the tale. But hadst thou 
not cross’d me, thou shouldst have heard 
how her horse fell and she under her horse ; 
thou shouldst have heard in how miry a 
place, how she was bemoil’d, how he left 
her with the horse upon her, how he beat 
me because her horse stumbled, how she 
waded through the dirt to pluck him off 
me, how he swore, how she pray’d that 
never pray'd before, how I cried, how the 
horses ran away, how her bridle was burst, 
how I lost my crupper — with many things 
of worthy memory, which now shall die in 
oblivioii, and thou return unexperienc’d to 
thy grave. 

Curt By this reck’ning he is more shrew 
than she. 

Gru. Ay, and that thou and the proudest 
of you all shall find when he comes home. 
But what talk I of this ? Call forth 
Nathaniel, Joseph, Nicholas, Philip. Waltei, 
Sugarsop, and the rest ; let their heads be 
sleekly comb’d, their blue coats brush’d and 
their garters of an indifferent knit ; let 
them curtsy with their left legs, and not 
presume to touch a hair of my master’s 
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horse-tail till they kiss their hands. Are 
they all ready ? Sz 

Cuit They are. 

Gru. Call them forth. 

Cult Do you hear, ho ? You must meet 
my master, to countenance my mistress. 86 
Gru. Why, she hath a face of her own. 
Curt. Who knows not that ? 

Gru. Thou, it seems, that calls for com- 
pany to countenance her. 90 

Curt. I call them forth to credit her. 

Gru. Why, she comes to borrow nothing 
of them. 

Enter four or five Servingmen. 

Nath. Welcome home, Grumio I 
Phil. How now, Grumio ! 

Jos. What, Grumio I 95 

Nich. Fellow Grumio I 
Nath. How now, old lad I 
Gru. Welcome, you J — how now, you I — 
what, you I — fellow, you I — and thus much 
for greeting. Now, my spruce compamons, 
is all ready, and all things neat ? 100 

Nath. All things is ready. How near is 
our master ? 

Gru. E’en at hand, alighted by this ; and 
therefore be not — Cock’s passion, silence * 
I hear my master. 

Enter Petruchio and Katherina. 

Pet Where be these knaves ? What, no 
man at door 104 

To hold my stirrup nor to take my horse I 
Where Js Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip ? 

All Serv Here, here, 5ir ; heia, sir. 

Pet Here, sir I here, sir I here, sir I here, 
sir I 108 

You logger-headed and unpolish’d grooms I 
What, no attendance ? no regard ? no duty? 
Where is the foolish knave I sent before ? 
Gru. Here, sir ; as foolish as I was before. 
Pet You peasant swam I you whoreson 
malt-horse drudge I 

Did 1 not bid thee meet me in the park 
And bring along these rascal knaves with 
thee ? 115 

Gru. Nathaniel’s coat, sir, was not fully 
made, 

And Gabriel’s pumps were aU unpink’d i* 
th’ heel ; 

There was no link to colour Peter’s hat. 
And Walter’s dagger was not come from 
sheathing ; 

There were none line but Adam, Ralph, and 
Gregory ; xao 

The rest were ragged, old, and beggarly ; 
Yet, as they are, here are they come to 
meet you. 

Pet Ge, rascals, go and fetch my supper 
in. [Exeunt some of the Servingmen, 

[Sings] Wheie is the life that late I led ? 
Where are those — 
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Sit down, Kate, and welcome. Soud, soud 
sond, soud I 126 

Re-enier Servants with supper • 

Why, when, I say ? Nay, good sweet Kate, 
be merry. 

Off with my boots, you rogues I you villains, 
when ? 

[Sings] It was the friar of orders grey. 

As he forth walked on his way — 

Out, you rogue I you pluck my foot awry ; 
Take that, and mend the plucking off the 
other. [Strikes him. 

Be merry, Kate. Some water, here, what, 
ho I 133 

Enter One with water. 

Where’s my spaniel Troilus ? Sirrah, get 
you hence, 

And bid my cousin Ferdinand come hither : 

[Exit Servingman, 
One, Kate, that you must kiss and be 
acquainted with. 136 

Where are my slippers ? Shall I have some 
water ? 

Come, Kate, and wash, and welcome 
heartily. 

You whoreson villain I will you let it fall ? 

[Sfrikes him, 

Kath, Patience, I pray you ; ’twas a 
fault unwilling. 140 

Pet. A whoreson, beetle-headed, flap- 
ear ’d knave ! 

Come, Kate, sit down ; 1 know you have 
a stomach. 

Will you give thanks, sweet Kate, or else 
shall I ? 

What's this ? Mutton ? 

1 Serv. Ay. 

Pet. Who brought it ? 

Peter. I. 

Pet. 'Tis burnt ; and so is all the meat. 
What dogs are these ? Where is the rascal 
cook ? 146 

How durst you villains bring it from the 
dresser 

And serve it thus to me that love it not ? 
There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and 
all; 

[Throws the meaU d?c., at them. 
You heedless joltheads and unmanner 'd 
slaves I X50 

What, do you grumble ? I'll be with you 
straight. [ExeMnf Servants. 

Katk. I pra>* you, husband, be not so 
disquiet ; 

The meat was well, if you were so contented. 

Pet. I tell thee, Kate, 'twas burnt and 
dried away. 

And I expressly am forbid to touch it ; 155 
For it engenders choler, plantc^h anger ; 
And better 'twere that both of us did fast, 1 
Since, of oursdves, ourselves are choleric,! 
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Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh 
Be patient ; to-morrow 't shall be mended* 
And for this night we'll fast for company* 
Come, I will biing thee to thy bridai 
chamber. [Exeunt 

Re-enter Servants severally. 

Nath. Peter, didst ever see the like ? 
Peter. He kills her in her own humour. 

Re-enter Curtis. 

Gru. Where is he ? 165 

Curt. In her chamber. Making a sermon 
of contmency to her. 

And rails, and swears, and rates, that she, 
poor soul. 

Knows not which way to stand, to look, to 
speak. 

And sits as one new risen from a dream. 170 
Away, away ! for he is coming hither. 

^ ^ [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Petruchio. 

Pet Thus have I politicly begun my 
reign. 

And 'tis my hope to end successfully. 

My falcon now is sharp and passing empty. 
And till she stoop she must not be full- 
gorg'd, 175 

For then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard. 
To make her come, and know her keeper’s 
call, 

That is, to watch her, as we watch these 
kites 

That bate and beat, and will not be 
obedient. 180 

She eat no meat to-day, nor none shall eat ; 
Last night she slept not, nor to-night she 
shall not ; 

As with the meat, some undeserved fault 
I'll find about the making of the bed ‘ 

And here I'll fling the pillow, there the 
bolster, 185 

This way the coverlet, another way the 
sheets ; 

Ay, and amid this hurly I intend 
That all is done in reverend care of her — ^ 
And, in conclusion, she shall watch all night; 
And if she chance to nod I’ll rail and brawl 
And with the clamour keep her still awake. 
This is a way to kill a wife with kindness. 
And thus I'll curb her mad and headstrong 
humour. 193 

He that knows better how to tame a shrew. 
Now let him speak ; 'tis charity to show. 

[ExU. 

Scene II. Padua. Before Bapti$ta*s house. 

Enter Tranio as LucentiOf and Hortensio 
as Licio. 

Tra. Is't possible, friend Licio, that 
Mistress Bianca 
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Doth f-iiicy any other bat Liuceatlo ? 

1 tell you, sir, she bears me iatr m hand- 

Hor. Sii% to satjsl'v you m what £ ha\e 
said. 

Stand by and niaik the manner oi his 
teaching iJhe\ stand aside. 

Enter Bianca and Luceniio as Cambio, 

Luc. Now, mistress, profit you what 
you read ? 

Bian, What, master, read you ? First 
resolve me that. 

Buc, I read that 1 profess, ‘ The Art to 
Loveh 

Bian. And may you prove, sii, master of 
your art ! 

Luc. While you, sweet dear, prove 
mistress of my heart. lo 

[They retire. 

Hot. Quick proceeders, marry I Now tell 
me, I pray. 

You that durst swear that your Misti ess 
Bianca 

Lov’d none in the world so well as Lucentio. 

Tra. O despiteful love ! unconstant 
womankind I 

i tell thee, Licio, this is wondeiful. 15 

Hor. Mistake no more : I am not Licio, 
Nor a musician as I seem to be ; 

But one that scorn to live in this disguise 
For such a one as leaves a gentleman 
And makes a god of such a culhon. 

Know, sir, that I am call’d Hoitensio. 

Tra. Sigmor Hortensio, I have often 
heard 

Of your entile affection to Bianca ; 

And since mine eyes aie witness of hei 
lightness, 

I will with you, if you be so contented, o 
Forswear Bianca and her love foi evei 

Hor. Sec, how they kiss and court I 
Sigmor Lucentio, 

Here is my hand, and here I firmly vow 
Never to woo her more, but do foi&wear her. 
As one unworthy all the tormei favours 50 
That I have fondly flatter’d her withal, 

Tra. And here I take the like unfeigned 
oath. 

Never to marry with her though she would 
entreat ; 

Fie on her I See how beastly she doth court 
him i 

Hor* Would all the woild but he had 
quite forsworn ! 35 

For me, that I may surely keep mine oath, 
I will be married to a wealthy widow 
Ere three days pass, which hath as long 
lov'd me 

As I have lov’d this proud disdainful 
haggard. 

And so farewell, Signior Lucentio. 40 

Kindness in women, not their beauteous 
looks> 

Stiall win my love ; and so I take my leave. 
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in resolution as I swoie belcie. 

Ti'-a. Vustre^G Bianca, bless witn suswii 
grace 

longerh to a loner’s blessed case i 
Ivav, I Lave ta’en you nappmg, gentle e, 
And ha\e foi sworn you with Hoiteasio, 
Etan. Tranio, vou jesr *, out ha', e you 
both forsworn me 1 
T-ya. Mistress, we have. 

Luc. Then we are rid oi LiCio* 

Tra, r Laith, he’ll have a lubty t-^idow 
no vv, 

That shall be woo’d and wedded in a day, 
Bian. God give him joy I 
Tra. Ay, and he’ll tame her. 

Bian. He says so, Tranio. 

Tia. Faith, he is gone unto the taming- 
schooL 

Bian. The taming-school I What, is there 
such a place ? 53 

Tra. Ay, mistress , and Petmchio is the 
master, 

That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty 
long. 

To tame a shiew and charm her chattering 
tongue. 

Eniei Biondello. 

Bion. O master, maslei, I have watch’d 
so long «i9 

That I am dog-weaiy ; but at last I spied 
An ancient angel coming down the iiiii 
WiU serve the turn. 

T/iZ. What IS he, Biondello ? 

Bion. Mastei, a laercataute or a pedant, 

1 know not %shat ; but foimal m apparel. 
In gait and countenance suiely like a 
lather. o-s 

Luc. And what of him, Iranio ? 

Tya. It he lie credulous and ti ust mv talc. 
I’ll make him glad to seem Vincenclo, 

And give as^uiance to Baptista Mmola 
As if he wcie the right Vincentio. 70 

Take m your love, and then let me alone. 

[Exewul Lucentio and. Bianca. 

Enter a Pedant. 

Fed. God save you, sir I 
Tra. And you, sir ; you are welcome. 
Travel you tar on, or are you at the 
farthest ? 

Fed. Sir, at the farthest for a week or 
two ; 74 

But then up farther, and as far as Rome ; 
And so to Tripoli, if God lend me life. 

Tra. What countryman, I pray ? 

Fed. Of Mantua. 

Tra, Of Mantua, sir ? Marry, God forbid. 
And come to Padua, careless of your life I 
Fed. My life* sir I How, I pray ? For 
that goes hard. so 

Tra. *Tis death for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua. Know you not the 
cause ? 
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Your ships are stay’d at Venice ; and the 
Duke, 

For private quarrel ’twixt your Duke and 
him, 84 

Hath pubKsh’d and proclaim’d it openly. 
’Tis marvel— but that you are but newly 
come. 

You might have heard it else proclaim’d 
about. 

Ped. Alas, sir, it is worse for me than so I 
For I have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence, and must here deliver them. 

Tm. Well, sir, to do you courtesy, 91 
’I his will I do, and this I will advise you — 
First, tell me, have you ever been at Pisa ? 

Ped. Ay, sir, in Pisa have I often been, 
Pisa renowned for grave citizens. 95 

Tra* Among them know you one Vin- 
centio ? 

Fed, I know him not, but I have heard 
of him, 

A merchant of incomparable wealth. 

Tm, He is my father, sir ; and, sooth to 
say, 

In count’nance somewhat doth resemble 
you. 100 

Bion. [Aside] As much as an apple doth 
an oyster, and all one. 

Tm. To save your life in this extremity. 
This favour will I do you for his sake ; 
And think it not the worst of all your 
fortunes 

That you are like to Sir Vincentio. 105 
His name and credit shall you undertake. 
And in my house you shall be friendly 
lodg’d ; 

Took that you take upon yoq as you should. 
You understand me, sir. So shall you stay 
Till you have done your business in the 
city. ixo 

If this be court* sy, sir, accept of it, 

Ped. O, sir, I do j and will repute you 
ever 

The patron of my life and liberty. 

Tm. Then go with me to make the 
matter good. 

This, by the w'ay, I let you understand : X15 
My father is here look’d for every day 
To pass assurance of a dow’r in marriage 
’Twixt me and one Baptista’s daughter 
here. 

In all these circumstances I’ll instruct you. 
Go with me to clothe you as becomes you. 

lExeunL 

Scene III. Petruchio*s house. 

Enter Katherina and Grumio. 

Gru, No, no, forsooth ; I dare not for my 
life. 

Kath, The more my wrong, the more his 
spite appears. — 

What, did he marry me to famish me ? 
Beggars that come unto my father's door 
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Upon entreaty have a present alms 
If not, elsewhere they meet with charity* 
But I, who never knew how to entreat, ’ 
Nor never needed that i should entreat. 
Am starv’d for meat, giddy for lack* of 
sleep j 

With oaths kept waking, and with brawline; 

fed ; JO 

And that which spites me more than all 
these wants — 

He does it under name of perfect love | 

As who should say, if I should sleep or 
eat, 

'Tweie deadly sickness or else present 
death. 

I prithee go and get me some repast ; 15 

I care not what, so it be wholesome food. 

Gru. What say you to a neat’s foot ? 

Kath. ’Tis passing good ; 1 prithee let me 
have it. 

Grw. I fear it is too choleric a meat. 

How say you to a fat tripe finely broil’d ? 

Kath. I like it well ; good Grumio, fetch 
it me. ai 

Gru. I cannot tell ; I fear *tis choleric. 
What say you to a piece of beef and 
mustard ? 

Kaih. A dish that I do love to feed Upon, 

Gru. Ay, but the mustard is too hot a 
little. 25 

Kaih. Why then the beef, and let the 
mustard rest. 

Gru. Nay, then I will not ; you shall 
have the mustard. 

Or else you get no beef of Grumio. 

Kaih. Then both, or one, or anything 
thou wilt. 

Gru. Why then the mustard without the 
beef. 30 

Kath. Go, get thee gone, thou false 
deluding slave, {Beats him. 

That feed’st me with the very name of 
meat. 

Sorrow on thee and all the pack of you 
That triumph thus upon my misery I 
Go, get thee gone, I say, 35 

Enter Pbtruchio, and Hortensio wifli 
meat. 

Pet How fares my Kate ? What, sweet- 
ing, all amort ? 

Hot. Mistress, what cheer ? 

Kath. Faith, as cold as can be. 

Pet. Pluck up thy spirits, look cheerfully 
upon me. 

Here, love, thou seest how diligent I am, 
To dress thy meat myself, and bring it thee. 
I am sure, sweet Kate, this kindness merits 
thanks. 4* 

What, not a word ? Nay, then thou lov’st 
it not, 

And all my pains is sorted to no proof. 
Here, take away this dish. 

'Kath. I pray you, let it stand. 
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Pet, The poorest service is repaid witi 
thanks ; 45 

And so shall mine, before you touch the 
meat. 

Kath. I thank you, sir. 

Hot. Signior Petruchio, fie ! you are to 
blame. 

Come, Mistress Kate, Hi bear you company 

Pet. [Aside] Eat it up ail, Hortensio, if 
thou Idlest ino. — s‘ 

Much good do it unto thy gentle heait ! 
Kate, eat apace. And now, my honey love, 
Will we return unto thy father’s house 
And revel it as bravely as the best. 

With silken coats and caps, and golden 
nngs, 

With ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and 
things. 

With scarfs and fans and double change of 
brav’ry. 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all thi 
knav'ry. 

What, hast thou din’d ? The tailor stays 
thy leisure, so 

To deck thy body with his ruffling treasure. 

Enter Tailor. 

Come, tailor, let us see these ornaments ; 
Lay forth the gown. 

Enter Haberdasher. 

What news with you, sir ? 

Hob. Here is the cap your worship did 
bespeak. 

Pet. Why, this was moulded on a 
porringer ; 

A velvet dish. Fie, fie ! 'tis lewd and filthy ; 
Why, 'tis a cockle or a walnut-shell, 60 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. 
Away with it. Come, let me have a bigger. 

Kath. I’ll have no bigger ; this doth fit 
the time. 

And gentlew'omen wear such caps as these. 

Pet. When you are gentle, you shall have 

one too, 71 

And not till then. 

Hor. [Aside] That will not be in haste. 

Kath. Why, sir, I trust I may have leave 
to speak ; 73 

And speak I will. I am no child, no babe. 
Your betters have endur’d me say my mmd, 
And if you cannot, best you stop your ears. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart, 
Or else my heart, concealuag it, will break ; 
And rather than it shall, I will be free 79 
Even to the uttermost* as I please, in words. 

Pet. Why, thou say’st true j it is a paltry 
cap, 

A custaxd-coflin, a bauble, a silken pie ; 

I love thee well in that thou Uk'st it not. 

Kath. Love me or love me not, I like the 
cap ; 

.And it I wfll have, or I will have none. sS 
[Ex if Haberdasher. 
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Pei. Thy gown ? Why, ay. Come, tailor, 
let us see’t. 

0 mercy, God 1 what masqumg stuff is 

here ? 

What's this ? A sleeve ? 'Tis like a demi- 
cannon. 

What, up and down, carv’d like an apple- 
tart ? 

Here’s snip and mp and cut and slish and 
slash, 90 

Like to a censer in a barber's shop. 

Why, what a devil’s name, tailor, calFst 
thou this I 

Hor. [Aside] I see she’s like to have 
neither cap nor gown. 

Tai. You bid me make it orderly and 
well, 

According to the fashion and the time. 

Pet Marry, and did ; but if you 
rememb'red, 

1 did not bid you mar it to the time. 

Go, hop me over every kennel home. 

For you shall hop without my custom, sir. 
I’ll none of it ; hence I make your best 
of it. roo 

Kath. I never saw a better fashion’d 
gov,n. 

More quaint, more pleasing, nor more com- 
mendable ; 

Belike you mean to make a puppet of me. 

Pet Why, true ; he means to make a 
puppet of thee. 

Tai. She says your worship means to 
make a puppet of her. 105 

Pet. O monstrous arrogance I Thou liest, 
thou thread, thou thimble. 

Thou yard, three-quarters, h^f-yard, 
quarter, nail, 

Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter-cricket 
thou — 

Brav'd in mine own house with a skein of 
thread I 1 to 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou 
remnant ; 

Or I shall so bemete thee with thy yard 
As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou 
liv’st I 

I tell thee, I, that thou hast marr'd her 
gown. 

Tai. Your worship is deceiv'd ; the gown 
is made jis 

Just as my master had direction. 

Grumio gave order how it should be done. 

Gru. 1 gave him no order ; 1 gave him 
the stuff. 

Tai. But how did you desire it should be 
made ? u? 

Gru. Marry, sir, with needle and thread. 

Tai. But did you not request to have It 
cut ? 

Gru. Thou hast fac'd many things, 

Tai. I have- 

Gru. Face not me. Thou hast brav’d 
many men ; brave not me. X will neither 
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be fac®d nor brav'd, I say unto thee, 1 bid 
thy master ciit out the gown ; but I did 
not bid him cut it to pieces. £rgo, thou 
liest. 127 

TaL Why, here is the note of the fashion 
to testify. 

Pet Read it. 

Gtm. The note lies in’s throat, if he say I 
said so. 130 

Tat IReads} * Imprimis, a loose-bodied 
gown ' — 

Gm, Master, if ever I said loose-bodied 
gown, sew me in the skirts of it and beat me 
to death with a bottom of brown bread ; 
I said a gown. 

PeL Proceed. 135 

Tm, [Re«i 4 s] ‘ With a small compass'd 
cape'— ' 

Gm. 1 confess the cape. 

T«*i. [Reads] * With a trunk sleeve'— 
Gru, I confess two sleeves. 139 

Tai. {Reads} * The sleeves curiously cut.* 
PeL Ay, there's the villainy. 

Gru. Error i’ th' bill, sir; error i' th' 
bill I I commanded the sleeves should be 
cut out, and sew’d up again ; and that I'll 
prove upon thee, though thy little finger be 
armed in a thimble. 145 

Tfli. This is true that I say ; an I had 
thee in place where, thou shouidst know it. 

Gru. i am for thee straight ; take thou 
the bill, give me thy mete-yard, and spare 
not me. 

^or. Ood-a-mercy, Grumio I Then he 
shall have no odds, 

PeL Well, sir, in brief, the gown is not 
for me. 151 

Gri 4 . You are i’ th* right, sir ; 'tis for 
my mistress. 

PeL Go, take it up unto thy master's use. 
Gru. Villain, not for thy life I Take up 
my mistress’ gown for thy master's use 1 
PeL Why, sir, what's your conceit in 
that ? 156 

Gru. O, sir, the conceit is deeper than you 
think for. 

Take up my mistress’ gown to his master's 
use I 

O fie, fie, fie I 

Pet. [Aside] Hortensio, say thou wilt see 
• the tailor paid. — 

Go take it hence ; be gone, and say no 
more. 161 

Hur. Tailor, 1*11 pay thee for thy gown 
to-morrow ; 

Take no unkindness of his hasty words. 
Away, I say ; commend me to thy master. 

[Exit Tailor. 

Pet. Well, come, my Kate ; we will unto 
your father's 165 

Even in these honest mean habiliments ; 
Our purses shall be proud, our garments 
poor; 

For *ti$ ^e mind that makes the body rich ; 


[Act 4 

And as the sun breaks through tSie darkest 

clouds, 

So honour peeieth In the meanest habit. i*/q 
W hat, is the Jay more precious than the 
lark 

Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or IS the adder better than the eel 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 

0 no, good Kate ; neither art thou the 

worse 173 

For this poor furniture and mean array. 

If thou account'st it shame, lay it on me ; 
And therefore frolic ; we will hence forth- 
with 

To feast and sport us at thy father's house. 
Go call my men, and let us straight to him ; 
And bring our horses unto I-ong-lane end ; 
There will we mount, and thither walk on 
foot. rSa 

Let's see ; I think 'tis now some seven 
o’clock. 

And well we may come there by dinner- 
time. 

Kath. I dare assure you, sir, 'tis almost 
two, 185 

And 'twill be supper-time ere you come 
there, 

PeL It shall be seven ere I go to horse. 
Look what I speak, or do, or think to do. 
You are still crossing it. Sirs, left alone; 

1 wiE not go to-day ; and ere I do, 190 

It shall be what o’clock I say it is. 

Hor. Why, so this gallant wiE command 
the sun. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. Padua. Before Baptista*s house. 

JBnter Tranio as hucentio, and the Pedant 
dress’d like Vincentio. 

Tra. Sir, this is the house ; please it you 
that I call ? 

Ped. Ay, what else ? And, but I be 
deceived, 

Signior Baptista may remember me 
Near twenty years ago in Genoa, 

Where we were lodgers at the Pegasus. 5 

Tra. 'Tis well ; and hold your own, in 
any case. 

With such austerity as longeth to a father. 

Enter Biondeleo. 

Ped. 1 warrant you. But^ sir, here comes 
your boy ; 

'Twere good he were school'd, 9 

Tra. Fear you not him. Sirrah BiondeUo, 
Now do your duty throughly, I advise you. 
Imagine 'twere the right Vincentio. 

Bion. Tut, fear not me. 

Tra. But hast thou done thy errand to 
Baptista ? 

Bion. I told him that your father was at 
Venice, 15 

And that you look’d for him this day in 
Padua* 
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Tm. Tli’art a tal! fe'^low ; hold tliee 
that to dnnk. 

Hare comes Baptista. Sei yo«r couatea- 
aiice, sir. 

Enier Baptista, and Lucentio 4*s Cambio. 

Sigoior Baptista, you are happily met. 

[To t^ie Fedatitj Sir, this is the geutleman 
I told you of ; 20 

i pray you stand good father to me now ; 
Give me Blanca for my -patrimony. 

Fed. Soft, son ! 

Sir, by your leave : having come to Padua 
To gather in some debts, my son Lucentio 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cause 
Of love between your daughter and himself; 
And — ^for the good report I hear of you. 
And for the love he bearcth to your 
daughter, 29 

And she to him — ^to stay him not too long, 
I am content, in a good father's care. 

To have him match'd ; and, if you please 
to like 

No worse than I, upon some agreement 
Me shall you find ready and willing 34 

With one consent to have her so bestow’d ; 
For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptista, of whom I hear so well. 

Bap. Sir, pardon me in what I have to 
say. 

Tour plainness and your shortness please 
me well. 

Right true it is your son Lucentio here 40 
Doth love my daughter, and she loveth 
him. 

Or both dissemble deeply their affections ; 
And therefore, if you say no more than 
this. 

That like a father you will deal with him. 
And pass my daughter a sufficient dower. 
The match is made, and all is done — 46 

Your son shall have my daughter with 
consent. 

Tra. 1 thank you, sir. Where then do you 
know best 

We be affi^, and such assurance ta'en 
As shall wititi either part*s agreement stand? 

Bap. Not in my house, Lucentio, for you 
know 51 

Pitchers have„ ears, and I have many 
servants ; 

Besides, old Gremio is heark’ning still. 

And happily we might be interrupted. 

Tra. Then at my lodging, an it like you. 
There doth my father lie ; and there this 
night 56 

We'll pass the business privately and weU. 
Send for your daughter by your servant 
here ; 

My boy shall fetch the scrivener presently. 
The worst is this, that at so slender 
warning 60 

Yon are like to have a thin and slender 
pittance. 
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Ba2X It hices me Cambio, hie you 

homa. 

And bid Bianca make her ready straight ; 
And, if you will, tell wha£ liata happened — 
Liscentio's lather is arriv’d ir* Padua, 55 
And how she’s like to be Lucentlo's wife. 

[Exii Lucent w. 
Eton. I pi ay the gods she may, with aE 
my heart. 

Tra. Daily not with the gods, but get 
thee gone. [Exfi Bmidello. 

Sigmor Baptista, shall I lead the way ? 
Welcome! One mess is like to be your 
cheer ; 70 

Come, sir ; we wHl better it in Pisa. 

Bap. I follow you. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Lucentio as Cambio> and 
Biondello. 

Bion. Cambio. 

Luc. What say'st thou, Biondello ? 

Bion. You saw my master wink and 
laugh upon you ? 75 

Luc. Biondello, what of that ? 

Bion. Faith, nothing ; but has left me 
here behmd to expound the meaning or 
moral of his signs and tokens. 

Luc. I.pray thee morahze them. 

Bion. Then thus : Baptista is safe,, talk- 
ing with the deceiving father of a deceitful 
son. 81 

Lite. And what of him ? 

Bion. His daughter is to be brought by 
you to the supper. 

Luc. And then ? 

Bion. The old priest at Saint Luke's 
church is at your command at aU hours. 86 
Luc. And what of all this ? 

Bion. I cannot tell, except they are 
busied about a counterfeit assurance. Take 
your assurance of her, cum privilegio ad 
imprrmendum solum ; to th* church take 
the priest, clerk, and some sufficient honest 
witnesses. 91 

If this be not that you look for, 1 have no 
more to say. 

Bat bid Bianca farewell for ever and a 
day. 

Luc. Hear’st thou, Biondello ? 94 

Bion. I cannot tarry. I knew a wench 
married in an afternoon as she went to the 
garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit ; and so 
may you, sir ; and so adieu, sir. My master 
hath appointed me to go to Saint Luke's to 
bid the priest be ready to come against you 
come with your appendix. [Exit, 

Luc. I may and will, if she be so con- 
tented. JEW 

She will be pleas'd ; then wherefore should 
1 doubt ? 

Hap what hap may. I'll roundly go about 
her ; 

It shall go hard if Cambio go without her. 

[Exit. 

3®9 
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Scene V. A public road. 

Enter Petruchio, Katherina, Hortensio, 
and Servants. 

Pei. Come on, a God's name ; once more 
toward oiir lather’s. 

Good Lord, how bright and goodly shines 
the moon ! 

Kath. The moon ? The sun I It is not 
moonlight now. 

Pei. I say it is the moon that shines so 
bright. 

Kath. 1 know it is the sun that shines so 
bright, 5 

Pet. Now by my mother’s son, and that’s 
myself, 

It shall be moon, or star, or what I list, 
i)r ere 1 journey to your father’s house. 
Go on and fetch our horses baclf again. 
Evermore cross’d and cross’d ; nothing but 
cross’d I lo 

Hor. Say as he says, or we shall never go. 

Kath. Forward, I pray, since we have 
come so far. 

And be it moon, or sun, or what you please: 
And if you please to call it a rush-candle. 
Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me. 15 

Pet. I say it is the moon. 

Kath. I know it is the moon. 

Pet. Nay, then you lie ; it is the blessed 
sun. 

Kath. Then, God be bless’d, it is the 
blessed sun ; 

But sun it is hot, when you say it Is not : 
And the moon changes even as your mind. 
What you will have it nam’d, even that it is. 
And so it shall be so for Katherine. 22 

Hor. Petruchio, go thy ways, the field is 
won. 

Pet. Well, forward, forward ! thus the 
bowl should run. 

And not unluckily against the bias. 25 
But, soft I Company is coming here. 

Bnttr ViNCENTio. 

[To Vinceniio} Good-morrow, gentle mis- 
tress ; where away ? — 

Tell me, sweet Kate, and tell me truly too. 
Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman ? 
Such war of white and red within her 
cheeks ! 30 

What stars do spangle heaven with such 
beauty 

As those two eyes become that heavenly 
face ? 

Fair lovely maid, once more good day to 
thee. 

Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty’s 
sake. 

Hor. ’A will make the man mad, to make 
a woman of him. 35 

Kath. Young budding virgin, fair and 
fresh and sweet. 
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Whither away, or where is thy abode ? 
Happy the parents of so fair a child ; 
Happier the man whom favourable stars 
Allots thee for his lovely bed-fellow. 40 
Pei. Why, how now, Kate, I hope thou 
art not mad ! 

This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, with- 
ered, 

And not a maiden, as thou sayst he is. 
Kath. Pardon, old father, my mistaking 
eyes, 44 

That have been so bedazzled with the sun 
That everything 1 look on seemeth green ; 
Now I perceive thou art a reverend father. 
Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad mistaking. 
Pet. Do, good old grandsire, and withal 
make known 

Which way thou tiavellest — if along with 
us, 50 

We shall be joyful of thv company. 

Vin. Fan sir, and vou rny mes ly mistress, 
That with your strange encounter much 
amaz’d me, 

My name is call'd Vmcentio, my dwelling 
Pisa, 

And bound I am to Padua, there to visit 55 
A son of mine, which long I have not seen. 
Pet. What is his name ? 

Vin. Lucentio, gentle sir. 

Pet. Happily met ; the happiei for thy 
son. 

And now by law, as well as reverend age, 
I may entitle thee my loving fathei ; 60 

The sister to my witc, this gentlewoman, 
Thy son by this hath married. Wonder trot. 
Nor be not grieved — she is of good esteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth ; 
Beside, so qualified as may beseem 65 

The spouse of any noble gentleman. 

Let me embrace with old Vmcentio ; 

And wander we to see thy honest son. 

Who will of thy arrival be fuU joyous. 

V in. But is this true ; or is it else your 
pleasure, 70 

Like pleasant travellers, to break a jest 
Upon the company you overtake ? 

Hor. I do assure thee, father, so it is. 
Pet. Come, go along, and see the truth 
hereof ; 

For our first merriment hath made thee 
jealous. 75 

[Exeunt all but Hortensio. 
Hor, Well, Petruchio, this has put me in 
heart. 

Have to my widow ; and if she be froward, 
Then hast thou taught Hortensio to be 
untoward, [Exit. 


ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Padua. Before Lucentio* s house. 

Enter Biondello, Lucentio, and Bianca i 
Gremio is out before. 


310 
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Bion. Softly and Sv-i'ftly sit, foi die 
priest is ready. 

Luc. I fly» Biondelio ; bid they ir-iy 
chance to need thee at home, thcictorc 
leax^e us, 

Bwn. Nay, faith, IIS see the church a 
your back, and then come back io my 
master’s as soon as I can j 

lExeunf Luceniw., Bianca- and Bionddlo. 

Gre, I marvel Cambio comes not nil this 
while. 

Enter Petruchio, Katherina, Vincentio, 
Grumio, and Attendants. 

Pet Sir, here’s the door ; this is Liicenho’s 
house ; 

My father’s bears more towaid the maiket- 
place ; 

Thither must I, and here I leave you, sir. 

Vm. You shall not choose but drmk 
befoic you go ; i«> 

I think I shall command youi welcome 
heie, 

And by all likelihood some cheer is towaid. 

[Knoc^<s. 

Gre, They’re busy \uthtii ; yoU were best 
knock louder. 

Pedant looks out of the uindoiv. 

Fed. What’s he that knocks as lie would 
beat down the gate ? j ) 

Vin. Is Sigmor Lucentio within, sir ? 

Ped. He’s withm, sir, but not to be 
spoken withal. 

Vin. What if a man bring him a hundred 
pound or two to make merry withal ? 19 

Ped. Keep your hundred pounds to your- 
self ; he shall need none so long as I live. 

Pet. Nay, 1 told you your son was well 
beloved in Padua. Do you heai, sir ? To, 
leave frivolous circumstances, 1 pray you 
tell Sigmoi Lucentio that his lather is come 
from Pisa, and is here at the door to speak 
with him. 25 

Ped. Thou Host : his father is come from 
Padua, and here looking out at the window. 

Vin. Art thou his father ? 

Ped. Ay, sir ; so his mother says, if I may 
believe her. 

Pet [To Vincent iol Why, how now, 
gentleman i Why, this is flat knavery to 
take upon you another man’s name. 31 

Ped. Lay hands on the villam ; I believe 
*a means to cozen somebody in this city 
under my countenance. 

Re-enter Biondello. 

Bion, I have seen them in the church 
together. God send ’em good shipping I 
But who IS here ? Mine old master, 
Vincentio i Now we are undone and i 
brought to nothing, 37 ' 

Vin. [Seeing BiondelloJ Come hither,] 
crack-hemp. i 
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Bion. I hope I may clioosc, sir, 

Vm. Come hitiiei, you rogue. Wbal, 
have you forgot me ? 

Bion. Forgot yoo I Nc, sir. I could iivi 
forget you, for I Devet saw you beforo m 
all my life. 

Vm. What, you notoiious villam, d^clst 
Ihou never see thy master's father, 

Vincentio ? 45 

Bioii. What, my oM worsh’-pful oM 
master ? Yes, inairy, sn ; see where lie 
looks out of the winaow. 

V in. Is’t so, indeed ? [He heats Biondello. 
Bion. Help, help, help I Here’s a mad- 
man will minder me. fE\eL 

Ped Help, son I help, Ssgmor Baptista ! 

iBxd from above. 
Pet Piithee, Kate, let’s stand aside and 
see the end of this contioversy. 

[They stand aside. 
Re-enter Pedant below ; Baptist Tranio, 
and Servants. 

Tra. Sir, what are >ou that offer to beat 
my seivant i 5^ 

Vin. What am I, sir ? Nay, what ase 
you, sii ? O immoilal gods I O fine viOam ! 
A siiKcn doublet, a velvet hose, a scarlet 
cloak, and a copatam hat ! 0, 1 am undone I 
I am undone ' While I play the good 
husband at home, my son and my servant 
spend ail at the university. 

Tra. How now ! what's the matter ? 60 

Bap. What, is the man lunatic ? 

Tra. Sir, you seem a sober ancient 
gentleman by your habit, but your words 
show you a madman. Why, sir, what ’cerns 
it you if I wear pearl and gold ? I thank my 
good father, I am able to maintain it. 65 
Vin. Thy father ! O villain I he is a 
sailmaker in Bergamo. 

Bap. You mistake, sir ; you mistake, sir. 
Pray, what do you think is his name ? 69 
Vm. His name! As if I knew not his 
name ! I have brought him up ever since 
he was three years old, and his name is 
Tranio. 72 

Ped. Away, aw'ay, mad ass I His name is 
Lucentio ; and he is mine only son, and 
heir to the lands of me, Signior Vincentio. 

Vm. Lucentio I O, he hath murd’red his 
master 1 Lay hold on him, 1 charge you, in 
the Duke’s name. O, my son, my son I Tell 
me, thou villain, where is my son, Lu- 
centio ? 

Tra. Call forth an officer. 80 

Enter One with an Officer, 

Carry this mad knave to the gaol. Father 
Baptista, I charge you see that he be 
forthcoming, 

Vin* Carry me to the gaol ! 

Gre, Stay, Officer ; he shall not go to 
prison. 
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Bap» aots Sigsiioi Gteinio ; I say 

be sbal go to prison, 86 

Gr«, T^e heed, Signlor Baptisla, lest you 
be cosiy»catc1i*d in this business ; I dare 
swear tMs is the right Vincentio. 

Ped. Swear if thou dar’st. 90 

Gre* Nay, 1 dare not s%vear it. 

Tm. Then thou wert best say that I am 
not Lucentio. 

Gre, Yes, 1 know thee to be Sigmor 
Tucentio. 

Bap^ Away "with the dotard ; to the gaol 
with him ! 

Vm. Thus strangers may be hal’d and 
abus’d. O monstrous villain I 90 

Re-^nier Biondello, with Lucentio and 
Bianca. 

Bkm. O, we are spoil’d ; and yonder he 
is I Deny him, forswear lum, or else we are 
all undone. [Exeunt Biondellot Tranio, and 
PedanU as fast as may be. 
hue, CKweelwg] Pardon, sweet father. 
Vin, Lives my sweet son ? 

Bum. Pardon, dear father. 

Bap, How hast thou offended ? 

Where is Lucentio ? 

Luc, Here’s Lucentio, loi 

Right son to the right Vincentio, 

That have by marnage made thy daughter 
mine. 

While counterfeit supposes blfear’d thine.] 
eyne. 

Gre, Here’s packing, with a witness, to 
deceive us all I 

Vin. Where is that damned villain, 
Tranio, 106 

That fac'd and brav’d me in this matter so ? 
J^p, Why, tell me, is not this my 
Cambio ? 

Bimt, Cambio is chang’d into Lucentio. 
Luc, Love wrought these miracles. 
Bianca’s love no 

Made me exchange my state with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the 
town ; 

And happily I have arrived at the last 
Unto the wished haven of my bliss. 114 
What Tranio did, myself enforc’d him to ; 
Then pardon him, sweet father, for my sake. 

Vin. I’ll slit the villain’s nose that would 
have sent me to the gaol. 

Bap. [To Lucentio] But do you hear, sir ? 
Have you married my daughter without 

askii^ my good will ? 120 

Vin, Fear not, Baptista ; we will content 
you, go to; but I wilt in to be revenged 
for villainy. [Exit, 

Bap, And I to sound the depth of this 
knavery. [Exit. 

Luc, Look not pale, Bianca ; thy father 
will not frown. [Exeunt Lucent io and B ianca. 
Qm, My cake is dough, but I’E in among 

the rest ; 125 

Ztz 


[Act 5 

Out of hope o2 all biic my share of the least, 

Kath, Husband, let’s follow to see the 
end of this ado, 

PeL First lass me, Kate, and Vt/e 
Kath, What, in the midst of the street f 
Pet, What, art thou asham’d of me ? 130 
Kaih. No, sir ; God forbid ; but asham’d 
to kiss, 

PeL Why, then, let’s home again. Come, 
sirrah, let’s away. 

Kath. Nay, I will give thee a kiss j now 
pray thee, love, stay. 

Pet, Is not this well ? Come, my sweet 
Kate ; 134 

Better once than never, for never too late. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene II. Lucentio*s house. 

Enter Baptista, Vincentio, Gremio, the 
Pedant, Lucentio, Bianca, Petru- 
CHio, Katherina, Hortensio, and 
Widow. The Servingmen with Tranio, 
Biondello, and Grumio, bringing in a 
banquet. 

Luc, At last, though long, our Jarring 
notes agree ; 

And time it is when raging war is done 

To smile at scapes and penis overblown. 

My fair Bianca, bid my father welcome, 

While I with self-same kindness welcome 
thine. 5 

Brother Petruchio, sister Katherina, 

And thou, Hortensio, with thy loving 
widow, 

Feast with' the best, and welcome to my 
house. 

My banquet is to close our stomachs up 

After our great good cheer. Pray you, sit 

dowm ; 10 

For now we sit to chat as well as eat. 

[They sU. 

PeL Nothing but sit and sit, and eal and 
eat I 

Bap, Padua affords this kindness, son 
Petruchio. 

Pet, Padua affords nothing but what is 
kind. 

Bor, For both our sakes I would that 
word were true. xs 

Pet, Now, for my life, Hortensio fears his 
widow, 

Wid. Then never trust me If I be afeard. 
PeL You are very sensible, and yet you 
miss my sense : 

I mean Hortensio is afeard of you. 

Wtd. He that is giddy thinks the world 
turns round. 20 

Pet. Roundly replied. 

Kaih, Mistress, how mean you that ? 
Wid, Thus I conceive by Mm. 

PeL Conceives by me ! How likes 
Hortensio that ? 
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Hm\ My widow says tlius she . 

her tale. 

Pel. Very well mended. Kiss him S r 
that, good widow. ?£, 

Katk. ‘ He that is giddy thiaks the wond 
turns round.* 

1 pray yon tel! me what yon meant by that. 

Wid. Your husband, being troubled with 
a shrew. 

Measures my husband’s sorrow by his : 

And now you know my meaning. 

Kath. A very mean meaning. 

Wid. Right, 1 mean you. 

ICuiJi. And I am mean, indeed, lespectiog 
you. 

Pet^ .To her, Kate I 

Hot. To her, widow I 

PeL A hundred marks, my Kate does put 
her down. s-s 

Hot. That’s my office. 

PeL Spoke like an officer — to thee, 
lad. iDrifiks to HoHmscO. 

Bap. How likes Gremio these quick- 
witted folks ? 

Gre. Believe me, sir, they butt together 
well, 

Bian. Head and butt I An hasty-wslter* 
body 

Would say your head and butt wer.Q h'' ^ 
and horn. 

Vin. Ay, mistress bride, hath io.. 
awakened you ? 

Sian. Ay, but not frighted me ; Kk " 
I’li sleep again. 

PeL Nay, that you shall not ; since ''t «. 
have begun, 

Have at you for a bitter jest oi two. \ i 

Elan. Am I your bird ? I mean to shilt 
my bush. 

And then pursue me as you draw your bow. 

You are welcome all. 

[Exetmi Bianca, Katkerina^ and Widow. 

PeL She hath prevented me. Here, 
Signdor Tranio, 

This bird you aim’d at, though you hit her 
not ; -50 

Therefore a health to all that shot and 
miss’d. 

Tra. O, sir, Lucentio slipp’d me like his 
greyhound. 

Which runs himself, and catches for his 
master. 

Pet. A good swift simile, but something 

currish. 

Tra. ’Tis well, sir, that you hunted lor 
yourself ; 65 

’Tis thought your deer does hold you at a 
bay. 

Bap. O, O, PetnicMoI Tranio hits you 
now* 

Lm. I thank thee for that gird, good 
Tranio. 

Hor. Confess, confess; hath he not hit 
you here ? 59 


' ^ vri'* "A aaas a liak- [j. tilVi i,,o, 1 ; 

' ^^3 /he je«t did ?. r/jy froai .Tie! 

'lie to ii. y~'‘V I wo OliilMt?!, 

I Bap. Now, ';oo 'Jiv ifsc^s. con Pei ri hio] 
i ittiok Ibcu hast ihc veriest shrew ol' all! 
, Pel. Well, 1 say tLorefore, lor 

, assui'ance, <,,3 

i Lei’s each ori? serv iito hb, u'ite, 

' And ha whose' wife .nost obeHjieut 
iTo come at ’’■vLeri he doth send for her, 
win the wag^i wtiich vve will prop-ose. 
Hot. Contenc. ’<Vhat’& the wager ? 

Luc. Twenty ciowns, 

Pei. Twenty crosvns I 

i’ll venture so much of my hawk or hound. 
But twenty times so much upon my wife. 
Luc. A hundred then. 

Hot. Content. 

A match 1 ’lls done. 
Hot. Who shall begin ? 

Luc. That will !. 75 

Go. Biondello, bid your mistress come to 
me. 

Bion. I go. 

Bap. Son, I’il be yoar half Bianca comes. 
Lac. I’ll have no halves ; i'll bear it all 
myself. ;y 

Re -enter Biondello. 


/v.w new i whaL nevvs 7 

^ Sir, my mis>;re&s sends you word 
’ti'e''' she is busy and she cannot come. 

’tel. !!ow! She’s f>usy, rind she cannot 
come ! 

hi dial an ain.wer ? 

G/e, Ay, and a kind one too. 

Pray God, sir, your wife send you not a 
worse. 

Pel. I hope better. 83 

Hor. Sirrah Biondello, go and entreat my 
wife 

To come to me forthwith. {Exit Biondello. 

IVL O, ho 1 entreat her ! 

Nay, then she must needs come. 

Hor. I am afraid, sir, 

Do what you can, yours will not foe 
entreated. 


Re-enter Biondello. 

Now, where’s my wife ? 90 

Bwn. She says you have some goodly jest 
in hand : 

She will not come ; she bids you come to 
her. 

PeL Woisc and worse ; she will not 
come I O vile, 

Intolerable, not to be endur’d I 

Sirrah Orumio, go to your misti ess ; 95 

Say I command her tome to me. 

[Exil Gmwte# 

Hor, I know hey answer. 

PeL What ? 

Hor. She will not. 
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[Act 5 


FeL Tlie fouler fortune misiej and there 
an end. 

Re-enter Kathersna. 

Ba| 3 >. Now» by my liolidame, here comes 
Katheraia I 

Kaih. What is your will, sir, that you 
send for me ? loo 

Pet. Where is your sister, and Hortensio’s 
•wife ? 

Kath, They sit conferring by the parlour 
fire. 

PlI. Go, fetch them hither ; if they deny 
to come, 

me them soundly forth unto their 
husbands. 

I say, and bring them hither 
straight. [Exit Kailierina, 

Lm Here is a wonder, if you talk of a 
Honder. io 6 

?ltji . And so it is. S wonder what it bodes. 
Many, peace it bodes, and love, and 
quiet life, 

awful rule, and right supremacy ; 

And, to be short, what not that’s sweet and 
happy. I lo 

Now fair befa I i thee, good Pet ruchio! 
The wager thou hast won ; and I will add 
Unto their losses twenty thousand crowns ; 
Another dowiy to another daughter, 114 
For she is chang'd, as she bad never been. 

PeL Nay, I will win my wager better yet. 
And show more sign of her obedience. 

Her new-built virtue and obedience. 

Rer-enter Katherina with Bianca 
and Widow. 

See where she comes, and brings your 
froward wives 

As prisoners to her womanly persuasion. 120 
Katherine, that cap of yours becomes you 
not : 

Off with that bauble, throw it underfoot, 
IKatherina complies, 

Wid, Lord, let me never have a cause to 
sigh 

Till I be brought to such a silly pass ! 

Bian. Fie ! what a foolish duty call you 
this ? 125 

Luc, I would your duty were as foolish 
too ; 

The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, 
Hath cost me a hundred crowns since 
supper-time I 

Bian, The more fool you for laying on my 
duty. 

Pei, Katherine, I charge thee, tell these 
headstrong women 130 

What duty they do owe their lords and 
husbands. 

Wid. Come, come, you’re mocking ; we 
will have no telling. 

PeL Come on, 1 say; and first begin 
with her. 


%^id. She slial! not. 

Pei. I say she shall. And first begin with 
her. 13s 

K&ih, Fie, fie! unknit that threatening 
unkmd brow. 

And dart not scornful glances from those 
eyes 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy go\’'eriior. 
It blots thy beauty as frosts do bite the 
meads. 

Confounds thy fame as whirlwinds shake 
fair buds, 140 

AncL-in no sense is meet or amiable. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troub- 
led — 

Muddy, ?ll-seemmg, thick, bereft of beauty 1 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 14s 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy 
keeper. 

Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares 
for thee, 

And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labour both by sea and land. 

To watch the mght in storms, the day in 
cold, I «)0 

Whilst thou liest waim at home, secure and 
sate ; 

I And craves no other tnbiite at thy hands 
j But love, fair looks, and true obedience— 

! Too little payment for so great a debt. 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband ; 
And when she is froward, peevish, sullen, 
sour, 157 

And not obedient to his honest will. 

What is she but a foul contending rebel 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? 

I am asham’d that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for 
peace ; 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and 
obey. 

Why are our bodies soft and weak and 
smooth, 163 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world. 

But that our soft conditions and our hearts 
ihould well agree with our external parts ? 
Come, come, you froward and unable 
worms I 1% 

My mind hath been as big as one of yours. 
My heait as great, my reason haply mote. 
To bandy word for word and irown for 
frown ; 

But now I see our lances are but straws. 

Our strength as weak, our weakness past 
compare, 

fhafc seeming to be most which we indeed 
least are. 175 

' 'hen vail your stomachs, for it is no boot, 
Vnd place your hands below your husbaneP® 
foot ; 

n token of which duty, if he please* 
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Scene 2] 

My tend is ready, may it do tMm ease. 

PeL Why, tbere^'s a wench \ Come on, 
and kiss me, Kate, aSo 

Luc. Well, go thy ways, old ?ad, for thon 
Shalt fia’t. 

Vin. *Tis a good hearing when children 
are toward. 

Luc. But a harsh heancg when women; 
are froward. 

PeL Come, Kate. we‘E to bed. 184 1 


THE TAMNG OF THE SHREW 


V/e three are married, but you two are sped. 

|To Lucemw] ^Twas I won the wager, 
though you hit ihe white ; 

And being a winner, God give you good 
night ! 

[Exetatii Petrudiio and Katkerina. 

Hor. Now go tliy w^ays ; thou hast tam’d 
a curst shrow. 

Luc. "Tis a wonder, by your leave, she 
win be tam’d so. |Ex<gtt»l. 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


DRAilATIS PERSONAE 


The King of France, 

The Duke of Florence, 

Bertram, Count of RotisiUon» 

Lafeu, <211 old lord. 

Parolles, a follower of Bertram. 

Two French Lords, serving with Bertram. 
Steward, 


Lav ACHE, a clowns 
A Page, 


servants to the Countess 
of Rotisillon, 


Countess of Rousillon, mother to Berimm. 
Helena, a gentlewoman protected hy 
Countess. 

A Widow of Florence, 

Diana, daughter to the Widow. 

ViOLENTA, \ tiezghbours and friends to the 
Mariana, J Widow. 

Lords, Officers, Soldiers, etc., Frencli and 
Florentine. 


The Scene : Rousillon ; Paris ; Florence ; Marseilles. 


ACT ONE 

Scene i. Rousillon. The Counts palace. 

Enter Bertram, the Countess of Rousil- 
lon, Helena, and Lafeu, all in black. 

Count. In delivering my son from me, I 
bury a second husband. 

Ber. And I in going, madam, weep o*er 
my father's death anew ; but I must attend 
his Majesty’s command, to whom I am now 
in ward, evermore in subjection. 5 

Laf. You shall find of the King a husband, 
madam ; you, sir, a father. He that so 
generally is at all times good must of 
necessity hold his virtue to you, whose 
worthiness would stir it up where it wanted, 
rather than lack it where there is such 
abundance. - lo 

Count. What hope is there of his 
Mafesty's amendment ? 

Laf. He hath abandon’d his physicians, 
madam ; under whose practices he hath 
persecuted time with, hope, and finds no 
other advantage in the process but only the 
losing of hope by time. 15 

Count. This young gentlewoman had a 
father — O, that * had how sad a passage 
'tis ! — whose skill was almost as great as his 
honesty ; had it stretch’d so far, would 
have made nature immortal, and death 
should have play for lack of work. Would, 
for the King’s sake, he were living I I think 
It would be the death of the King's disease. 

Laf. How call’d you the man you speak 
of, madam ? 22 

Count. He was famous, sir, in his pro- 
fession, and it was his great right to be so — 
Gerard de Narbon. 24 

Laf. He was excellent indeed, madam j 
the King very lately spoke of hiih admir- 
ingly and mourningly ; he was skilful 
enough to have liv’d still, if knowledge 
could be set up against mortality. 
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Ber. What is it, my good lord, the King 
languishes of ? 

Laf. A fistula, my lord. 30 

Ber. I heard not of it before. 

Laf. I would it were not notorious. Was 
this gentlewoman the daughter of Gerard 
de Narbon ? 

Count. His sole child, my lord, and be- 
queathed to my overlooking. I have those 
hopes of her good that her education 
promises ; her dispositions she inherits, 
which makes fair gifts fairer ; for where an 
unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, 
there commendations go with pity — ^they 
are virtues and traitors too. In her they 
are the better for their simpleness ; she 
derives her honesty, and achieves her 
goodness- 40 

Laf. Your commendations, madam, get 
from her tears. 

Count. ’Tis the best brine a maiden can 
season her praise in. The remembrance of 
her father never approaches her heart but 
the tyranny of her sorrows takes all liveli- 
hood from her cheek. No more of this, 
Helena ; go to, no more, lest it be rather 
thought you affect a sorrow than to have— 
HeL I do affect a sorrow indeed, but I 
have it too. 47 

Laf. Moderate lamentation is the right Of 
the dead : excessive grief the enemy to the 
living. 

Count. If the living be enemy to the grief, 
the excess makes it soon mortal. 51 

Ber, Madam, I desire your holy wishes- 
Laf. How understand we that ? 

Count. Be thou blest, Bertram, and 
succeed thy father 

In manners, as in shape I Thy blood and 
virtue 55 

Contend for empire in thee, and thy good- 
ness 

Share with thy birthright I Love all, trasi 
a few. 



Scene 1] ALL’S THAT EM3S WELL 


Do wrong to none * be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power tlian u&e, and keep tby 
friend 

Under thy own life's key ; be check'd for 
silence, oo 

Bet never tax'd for speech* What heaves? 
snore wiU, 

That thee m^y tiimisli, and my prayers 
pluck down. 

Fall on thy head ! Farewell. My lord, 

*Tis an nnseason'd courtiei ; good say losd. 
Advise him. 

]L<i/* Hfe cannot want the best 65 
That shaH attend hsss love. 

Cemnt* Heaven bless him ! Farewell, 
Bertram. [JSxit Countess. 

Ber. The best wishes that can be forg'd in 
yonr thoughts be servassts to yon! fTo 
Helena} Be comfortable to my mother, 
your mistress, and make much of her. 70 
Laf. Farewell, pretty lady ; you must 
hold the credit of your father, 

{Exemit Bertram and Lafeu. 
Hel. O, were that ah I 1 think not on my 
father ; 

And these great tears grace his remem- 
brance more 

Than those I shed for him* What was he 
like ? 7 *) 

I have forgot him ; my ima'gtnatlon 
Carries no favour in't but Bertram's. 

I am undone ; there is no Hving, none. 

If Bertram be away. 'Twere all one 79 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it* he is so above me. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

Th’ ambition in my love fhus plagues itself : 
The hind that would be mated by the iion 
Must die for love. 'Twas pretty, though a 
plague, 86 

To see him every hour ; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, h|s curls. 
In our heart's table — ^heart too capaMe 89 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favour. 
But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. Who comes here ? 

Enter Farolles. 

fAside] One that goes with him. I love him 
for his sake ; 

And yet I know him a notorious liar. 
Think him a great way fool, solely a 
coward ; 95 

Yet these fik'd evils sit so fit in him 
That they take place when virtue's steely 
bones 

Looks bleak i' th' cold wind ; withal, full 
oft we see 

Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 
Par, Save you, fair queen I 100 

Hel. And you, monarch S 
Par. No. 

Bel. And no. 


Par. Are you meditating oa \drginity T 
Heh Ay. You have some stain of soldier 
in you % let me ask you a question* Man 
is enemy to virginity ? iiow may we 
barncado ii against: Mm ? 107 

Par. Keep him out. 

Hel. But he assails ; and our virginity, 
though valiant in the defence, yet is weak. 
Unfold to us some warlike resistance, m 
Par. There is none, Man, setting down 
before you, will undermine you and Wow 
you up. 

Hel. Bless our poor vfrginity from under- 
miners and blowerS“Up ! Is there no 
miliiary policy how virgins might blow up 
men ? i 

Par. Virginity being blown down, man 
will quicklier be blovim up ; marry, in 
blowing him down again, with the breach 
yourselves made, you lose your city. It is 
not politic in the commonwealth of nature 
to preserve virginity. Loss of virginity is 
rational increase j and there ^vas never 
virgin got till virginity was firvSt lost. That 
you-were made of is metal to make virgins. 
Virginity by being once lost may be ten 
times found ; by being ever kept, it is ever 
lost, 'Tis too cold a companion ; away 
with't. 125 

Hel. X will stand for 't a little, though 
therefore I die a virgin. 

Paf. There's little can be said in't ; 'tls 
against the rule of nature. To speak on the 
part of virginity is to accuse your mothers ; 
which is most infallible disobedience. He 
that hangs himself is a virgin ; virginity 
murders itself, and should be buried in 
highways, out of all sanctified Hmit, ns a 
desperate offendress against' nature. Vir- 
ginity breeds mites, much like a cheese ; 
consumes itself to the very paring, and so 
dies with feeding his own Stomach. Besides, 
virginity is peevish, proud; idle, made off 
self-love, which is the most inhibited sin in 
the\canon. Keep it not ; you cannot choose 
but lose by't. Out' with't. Within ten 
year it will make itself ten, which Is a 
goodly increase ; and the principal itself 
not much the worse. Away with't. 140 
Hel. How might one do, sir, to lose it to 
her own liking ? 

Par. Let me see. Marry, iH to like him 
that ne'er it likes. 'Tis a commodity will 
lose the gloss with lying ; the longer kept, 
the less worth. Off with't while 'tis vend- 
ible ; answer the time of request. Virginity, 
like an old courtier, wears her cap out of 
fashion, richly suited but unsuitable ; Just 
like the brooch and the toothpick, which 
wear not now. Your date is better in your 
pie and your porridge than in your cheek. 
And your virginity, your old virginity, 1 $ 
like one of our French wither'd pears: it 
looks fil, it eats drily; marry, ^tls a 
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vvither’d pear; It was formerly belter ;| 
marry, yet *tis a witlier*d pear. Will you 
anything with ft ? 152 

Heh Not my virginity yet. 

There shall your master have a thousand 
loves, 

A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 155 
A phoenix, captain, and an enemy, 

A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 

A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear ; 

His humble ambition, proud humility, 359 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet. 
His faith, his sweet disaster ; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptions Christendoms 
That blinking Cupid gossips. Now shall 
he — 

I know not what he shall. God send him 
well I 

The court’s a learning-place, and he is 
one — 365 

Par. What one, i’ faith ? 

Hel. That I wish well. *Tis pity — 

Par. What’s pity ? 

HeL That wishing well had not a body 
in’t 

Which might be felt ; that we, the poorer 
born, 170 

Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes, 
Might with effects of them follow our 
friends 

And show what we alone must think, which 
never 

Returns us thanks. 174 

Enter Page. 

Page. Monsieur Parolles, my lord calls 
for you. [Exit Page. 

Par. Little Helen, farewell ; if I can 
remember thee, I will think of thee at 
court* 

Hel. Monsieur Parolles, you were born 
under a charitable star. 

Par. Under Mars, I. 180 

Hel. I especially think, under Mars. 

Par. Why under Mars ? 

Hel. The wars hath so kept you under 
that you must needs be born under Mars. 
Par. When he was predominant. 185 

Hel. When he was retrograde, I think, 

rather. 

Par. Why think you so ? 

Hel. You go so much backward when 
you fight. 

Par. That’s for advantage. 189 

Heh So is running away, when fear pro- 
poses the safety ; but the composition that 
your valour and fear makes in you is a 
virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear 
wen* 392 

Par. 1 am so full of businesses I cannot 
answer thee acutely. I will return perfect 
courtier ; in the which my instruction 
shall serve to naturalize thee, so thou wilt 
be capable of a courtier’s counsel, and 
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[Act 1 

understand what advice shaE thrust upon 
thee ; else thou diest in thine unthankful- 
ness, and thine Ignorance makes thee away. 
Farewell. When thou hast leisure, say thy 
prayers ; when thou hast none, remember 
thy friends. Get thee a good husband, and 
use him as he uses thee. So, farewell, 201 

[Exit 

Hel. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven. The fated 
sky 

Gives us free scope ; only doth backward 
pull 

Our slow designs when we ourselves are 
dull* 205 

What power is it which mounts my love so 
high. 

That makes me see, and cannot feed mine 
eye ? 

The mightiest space in fortune nature 
brings 

To join like hkes, and kiss like native 
things. 

Impossible be strange attempts to those 210 
That weigh their pains in sense, and do 
suppose 

What hath been cannot be. Who ever 
strove 

To show her merit that did miss her love ? 
The King’s disease — my project may 
deceive me, 214 

But my intents are fix’d,, and will not leave 
me. [Exit. 

Scene II. Paris, The King*s palace. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter the King of 

France, tuifh letters, and divers Attend- 
ants. 

King. The Florentines and Senoys am by 
th’ ears ; 

Have fought with equal fortune, and con- 
tinue 

A braving war# 

1 Lord. So ’tis reported, sir. 

King. Nay, ’tis most credible. We here 
lec^ve it, 

A cert?dnty, vouch’d from our cousin 
Austria, 5 

With caution, that the Florentine will move 
us 

For speedy aid ; wherein our dearest friend 
Prejudicates the business, and would seem 
To have us make denial. 

1 Lord. His love and wisdom, 

Approv’d so to your Majesty, may plead 1:0 
For amplest credence. 

King. He hath arm’d our answer, 

And Florence is denied before he comes ; 
Yet, for our gentlemen that mean to see 
The Tuscan service, freely have they leave 
To stand on either part. 

2 Lord. It weU may serve ts 

A nursery to our gentry» who are sick 



Scene 2 ] 

For breaths og and exploit. 

What^s lie comes here ? 

Enter Beriram, Lafeu, and Parolles, 

1 Lord. It is the Count Rousillon, my 
good lord. 

Young &rtram. 

King. Youth, thou bear'st thy father’s 
face ; 

Frank nature, rather curious than tn haste. 
Hath well compos’d thee. Thy father’s 
moral parts 

Mayst thou inheiit too ! Welcome to Pans. 

Ber. My thanks and duty are your 
Majesty’s. 

King. I would I had that corporal sound- 
ness now, 

As when thy father and myself in friend- 
ship 25 

First tried our soldiership. He did look far 
Into the service of the time, and was 
Discipled of the bravest. He lasted long ; 
But on us both did haggish age steal on, 20 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
To talk of your good father. In his youth 
He had the wit which I can well observe 
To-day in our young lords ; but they may 
jest 

Till their own scorn return to them un- 
noted 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour. 35 
So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterness 
Were m his pride or sharpness ; if they 
' were, 

Kis equal had awak’d them ; and his 
honour, 38 

Clock to itself, knew the true minute when 
Exception bid him speak, and at this time 
His tongue obey’d his hand. Who were 
below him 

He us’d as creatures of another place ; 
And bow’d his eminent top to their low 
ranks, 

Making them proud of his humility 
In their poor praise he humbled. Such a 
man 45 

Might be a copy to these younger times ; 
Which, followed well, would demonstrate 
them now 

But goers backward. 

Ber. His good remembrance, sir, 

Lies richer in your thoughts than on his 
tomb ,* 

So in approof lives not his epitaph 50 

As in your royal speech. 

King. Would I were with him 1 He would 
always say — 

Methinks I hear him now ; his plausive 
words 

He scatter’d not in ears, but grafted them 
To grow there, and to bear — ‘ Let me not 
live ’ — 55 

This his gcod melancholy oft began, 

On the catastrophe and heel of pastime, 
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When it was out — ‘Let me not live’ quoth he 
* After my flams lacks oil, to be the snulf 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive 
senses 60 

All blit new things disdain ; whose judg- 
ments aie 

Mere fathers of their garments ; whose 
constancies 

Expire befoie their fashions This he 
•wish'd. 

I, after him, do after him wish too, 

Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive, 66 
To give some labourers room. 

2 Lord. You’re loved, sir ; 

They that least lend it you shaU lack you 
first. 

King. 1 fill a place, I know’t. How long 
is’t, Count, 69 

Since the physician at your father’s died ? 
He was much fam’d. 

Ber. Some six months since, my lord. 
King. If he were living, I would try him 
yet — 

Lend me an arm — the rest have worn me 
out 

With several applications. Nature and sick- 
ness 74 

Debate it at their leisure. Welcome, Count; 
My son’s no dearer. 

Ber. Thank your Majesty. 

[Exeuwh Flourish. 

Scene III. Rousillon. The Count's palace. 
Enter Countess, Steward, and Clown. 

Count. 1 will now hear ; what say you of 
this gentlewoman ? 

Stew. Madam, the care I have had to even 
your content I wish might be found in the 
calendar of my past endeavours ; for then 
we wound our modesty, and make foul the 
clearness of our deservings, when of our- 
selves we publish them. 7 

Count. What does this knave here ? Get 
you gone, sirrah. The comp.aints I have 
heard of you L do not all believe ; ’tis my 
slowness that I do not, for I know you lack 
not folly to commit them and have ability 
enough to make such knaveries yours, la 
Clo. ’Tis not unknown to you, madam, I 
am a poor fellow. 

Count. Well, sir. 15 

Clo. No, madam, ’tis not so well that I 
am poor, though many of the rich are 
damn’d ; but if I may have your ladyship’s 
good will to go to the world, Isbel the 
woman and I will do as we may. 

Count. Wilt thou needs be a beggar ? so 
Clo. I do beg your good will in this case. 
Count. In what case ? 

Clo. In Isbel’s case and mine own. 
Service is no heritage ; and I think I shaU 
never have the blessing of God till I have 
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Issue o* my body ; for they say barnes are i 
blessings. 26 1 

Count. Tel! me thy reason why thou wilt j 
marry. ' 

Clo. My poor body, madam, requires it. 

I am driven on by the flesh ; and he must 
needs go that the devi! drives, 29 

Count. Is this all your worship’s reason ? 
do. Faith, madam, I have, other holy 
reasons, such as they are. 32 

Count. May the world know them ? 

Clo. I have been, madam, a wicked 
creature, as you and all flesh and blood axe ; 
and, indeed, i do marry that I may repent. 

Count. Thy marriage, sooner than thy 
wickedness. 37 

Clo. I am out o’ friends, madam, and I 
hope to have friends for my wife's sake. 

Count, Such friends are thine enemies, 
knave. 40 

Clo. Y'are shallow, madam — in great 
friends ; for the knaves come to do that for 
me which I am aweary of. He that ears my 
land spares my team, and gives me leave 
to m the crop. If I be his cuckold, he's my 
drudge. He that comforts my wife is the 
cherisher of my flesh and blood ; he that 
cherishes my flesh and blood loves my flesh 
and blood ; he that loves my flesh and 
blood is my friend ; ergo, he that kisses my 
wife IS my friend. If men could be con- 
tented to be what they are, there were no 
fear in marriage ; for young Charbon the 
puritan and old Poysam the papist, how- 
bome'er their hearts are sever’d in religion, 
their heads are both one : they may jowl 
horns together like any deer i' th’ herd. ‘>2 
Count. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouth’d 
and calumnious knave ? 

Clo. A prophet I, madam ; and I speak 
the truth the next way : 56 

For I the ballad w'ill repeat, 

Which men full true shall find ; 

Your marriage comes by destiny. 

Your cuckoo sings by kind. 60 

Count. Get you gone, sir ; I'll talk with 
you more anon. 

Stew, May it please you, madam, that he 
bid Helen come to you. Of her I am to speak. 

Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman I 
would speak with her ; Helen I mean. 65 
Clo. [Sings] 

* Was this fair face the cause ' quoth she 
* Why the Grecians sacked Troy ? 
Fond done, done fond, 

Was this King Priam's joy ? ’ 

With that she sighed as she stood, 70 
With that she sighed as she stood, 

And gave this sentence then : 

' Among mne bad if one be good, 

Among nine bad if one be good, 

There’s yet one good in ten 75 


[Act 1 

C'Uinl. What, one good in tea ? 
corrupt, the song, sirrah 

Clo. One good woman in ten, madam 
which is a purifying o’ th’ song Would 
God would serve the world so all the year! 
We’d find no fault with the tithe-woman, if 
I were the parson. One in ten, quoth ’a ! 
An we might have a good woman born 
before every blazing star, or at an earth- 
quake, 't would mend the lottery well: a man 
may draw his heart out ere 'a pluck one. 

Count. You’ll be gone, sir knave, and do 
as I command you. 86 

Clo. That man should be at woman’s 
command, and yet no hurt done ! Though 
honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no 
hurt ; it will wear the surplice of humility 
over the black gown of a big heart. I am 
going, forsooth. The business is for Helen 
to. come hither. [Exih 

'Count. Well, now. 

Stew. I know, madam, you love your 
gentlewoman entirely. 94 

Count. Faith, I do. Her father be- 
queath'd her to me ; and she herself, 
without other advantage, may lawfully 
make title to as much love as she finds. 
There is more owing her than is paid ; and 
more shall be paid her than she’ll demand. 

Stew. Madam, I was very late more near 
her than I think she wish’d me. Alone she 
was, and did communicate to herself her 
own words to her own ears ; she thought, I 
dare vow for her, they touch’d not any 
stranger sense. Her matter v/as, she loved 
your son. Fortune, she said, was no god- 
dess, that had put such difference betwixt 
their two estates ; Love no god, that would 
not extend his might only where qualities 
were level ; Diana no queen of virgins, that 
would suffer her poor knight surpris’d with- 
out rescue in the first assault, or ransom 
afterward. This she deliver’d in the most 
bitter touch of sorrow that e’er I heard 
virgin exclaim in ; which I he'd my duty 
speedily to acquaint you withal ; sithence, 
in the loss that may happen, it concerns you 
something to know it. im 

Count. You have discharg’d this honestly; 
keep it to yourself. Many likelihoods in- 
form'd me of this before, which hung so 
tott’ring in the balance that I could neither 
believe nor misdoubt. Pray you leave me. 
Stall this in your bosom ; and I thank you 
for your honest care. I will speak with you 
further anon. [Ex if Steward. 

Enter Helena, 

Even so it was with me when I was 
youngt 

If ever we are nature’s, these are ours ; this 
thorn 120 

Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong ; 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is born, 
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it Is tbe s&ow and seal of nature's tratli, 
Wliere love's strong passion is impress'd in 
yoiitii* S34 

By out remembrances of days foregone, 
Sucli were our faults, or then we thought 
them none. 

Her eye Is sick on't ; I observe her now. 

HeL What is yoor pleasure, madam 7 

CotmL You know, Helen, 

I am a mother to you. 

Hcl. Mine honourable mistress. 

Count Nay, a mother. 130 

Why not a mother ? When I said ' a mother 
Methought you saw a serpent. What's in 
* mother ' 

That you start at it? I say I am your 
mother. 

And put you In the catalogue of those 
'JThat were enwombed mine. 'Tis often seen 
Adoption strives with nature, and choice 
breeds =36 

A native slip to us from foreign seeds. 

You ne'er oppress'd me with a mother's 
groan. 

Yet I express to you a mother's care. 
God's mercy, m^den ! does it curd thy 
blood 140 

To say I am thy mother ? What's the 
matter, 

That this distempered messenger of wet. 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye ? 
Why, that you are my daughter ? 

HeL That I am not. 

Count. I say I am your mother. 

Hrf. Pardon, madam. 145 

The Count Rousillon cannot be my brother: 
I am from humble, he from honoured name; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble. 

My master, my dear Iqrd he is ; and I 
ffis servant live, and will his vassal die. 150 
He must not be my brother. 

Count Nor I your mother ? 

Het You are my mother, madam ; would 
you were — • 

So that my lord your son were not my 
brother — 

Indeed my mother 1 Or were you both our 
mothers, 

I care no more for than I do for heaven, 155 
So 1 were not his sh^ter. Can't no other. 
But, I your daughter, he must be my 
brother ? 

Count. Yes, Helen, you might be my 
daughter-in-law. 

Ood shield you mean it not ! ' daughter * 
and * mother ' 

So strive upon your pulse. W^at ! pale 
again ? 160 

My fear hath catch'd your fondness. Now 
I see 

The myst’ry of your loneliness, and find 
Your s^t tears' head. Now to all sense 'tis 
gross 

You love my son ; invention is asham'd, 

12 
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j Against the proclamatioa of thy "passion, 
To say thou dost not. Therefore tell me 
true ; x66 

But tell me then, 'tis so? for, look, thy 
cheeks 

Confess it, th* one to th* other ; and thine 
eyes 

See it so grossly shown in thy behaviours 
That in their kind they speak it ; only sin 
And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue, 171 
That truth should be suspected. Speak, is't 
so ? 

If it be so, you have wound a goodly clew ; 
If it be not, torswear't ; howe'er, i charge 
thee, 1-4 

As heaven shall work In me for thine avail. 
To ten me truly. 

Hel. Good madam, pardon me. 

Count Do you love my son ? 

HeL Your pardon, noble mistress. 

Count. Love you my son ? 

HeL Do not you love him, madam ? 

Count Go not about ; my love hath in't 
a bond 

Whereof the world takes note. Come, come, 
disclose 100 

The state of your affection ; for your 
passions 

Have to the full appeach'd. 

HeL Then I confess, 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and 
you, 

That before you, and next unto high 
heaven, 

I love your son. iSi, 

M*: friends were poor, but honest ; so's my 
love. 

Be not offended, for it hurts not him 
That he is lov’d of me ; I follow him not 
By any token of presumptuous suit. 

Nor would I have him till I do deserve 
him ; 19c 

Yet never know how that desert should be 
I know I love in vain, strive against hope j 
Yet in this captious and intemble sieve 
I still pour in the waters of my love. 

And lack not to lose still. Thus, Indian- 
like, I9J 

Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun that looks upon his worshipper 
But knows of him no more. My dearest 
madam, 

let not your hate encounter with my love, 
For loving where you do ; but if yourself. 
Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth, 
Did ever in so true a flame of liking 20a 

Wish chastely and love dearly that your 
Dian 

Was both herself and Love ; O, then, give 
pity 

To her whose state is such that cannot 

choose 203 

But lend and give where she is sure to 
lose ; 
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That seeks not to find that her search 
implies, 

But, riddle-like, liws sweetly where she 
dies ! 

Count. Had you not lately an intent — 
speak truly — 

To go to Paris ? 

Hd. , Madam, I had. 

Count. ' Wherefore ? Tell true* 210 

Hel. I will tell truth ; by grace itself I 
swear. 

You know my father left me some pre- 
scriptions 

Of rare and prov’d effects, such as his 
reading 

And manifest experience had collected 
For general sovereignty ; and that he 
will’d me 215 

In heedfull’st reservation to bestow them. 
As notes whose faculties inclusive were 
More than they were in note. Amongst the 
rest 

There is a remedy, approv’d, set down, sxcj 
To cure the desperate languishings whereof 
The King is render’d lost. 

Count. This was your motive 

For Paris, was it ? Speak. 

Hel. My lord your son made me to think 
of this, 223 

Else Pr^ris, and the medicine, and the King, 
Had from the conversation of my thoughts 
Haply been absent then. 

Couni. But think you, Helen, 

If you should tender your supposed aid. 

He would receive it ? He and his physicians 
Are of a mind ; he, that they cannot help 
him ; 

They, that they cannot help. How shall 
they credit 230 

A poor unlearned virgin, when the schools, 
Emboweird of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itself ? 

Hel. There’s something in’t 

More than my father’s skill, which was the 
great ’st 

Of his profession, that his good- receipt 235 
Shall for my legacy be sanctified 
By th’ luckiest stars in heaven ; and, would 
your honour 

But give me leave to try success, I’d 
venture 

The well-lost life of mine on his Grace’s 
cure 

By such a day and hour. 

Count. Dost thou believe’t ? 240 

Hel. Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Count. Why, Helen, thou shalt have my 
leave and love, 

Means and attendants, and my loving 
greetings 

To those of mine in court. I’ll stay at 
home, *44 

And pray God’s blessing into thy attempt. I 
Be gone to-morrow j and be sure of this, I 
32Z 


[Act Z 

What I can help thee to thou shalt not 

[Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Paris. The King’s palace. 

Flourish of corTidts. Enter the King with 
divers young Lords taking leave for the 
Florentine war ; Bertram and Paeolles ; 

Attendants. 

King. Farewell, young lords ; these war- 
like principJes 

Do not throw from you. And you, my lords, 
farewell ; 

Share the advice betwixt you ; if both 
gain all. 

The gift doth stretch itself as ’tis receiv’d. 
And IS enough for both. 

1 Lord. 'Tis our hope, sir, 5 

After well-ent’red soldiers, to return 
And find your Grace in health. 

King. No, no, it cannot be ; and yet my 
heart 

Will not confess he owes the malady 
That doth my life besiege. Farewell, young 
lords ; 10 

Whether I live or die, be you the sons 
Of worthy Frenchmen ; let higher Italy— 
Those bated that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy — see that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it ; when t$ 
The bravest questant shrinks, find what 
you seek. 

That fame may cry you loud. I say fare- 
well, 

2 Lord. Health, at your bidding, serve 

your Majesty I 

King. Those girls of Italy, take heed of 
them ; ^ 19 

They say our French lack language to 
deny, 

If they demand ; beware of being capt ves 
Before you serve. 

Both. Out hearts receive your warnings. 
King. Farewell. [To Attendants} Come 
hither to me. 

[The King retires attended. 

1 Lord. O my sweet lord, that you will 

stay behind us 1 

Par. ’Tis not his fault, the spark. 

2 Lord. O, ’tis brave wars ! 

Par. Most admirable I I have seen those 

.wars. 26 

Ber. I am commanded here and kept a 
coil with 

’ Too young ’ and ’ The next year ’ and 
’ 'Tis too early 

Par. An thy mind stand to % boy, steal 
away bravely. 

Ber, I shau stay here the forehorse to a 
smock, 30 

Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. 

Till honour be bought up, and no sword 
worn 



Scene 1] 
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But one to dance witii. By heaven, I'll 
steal away. 

1 Lord. There’s honour in the theft. 

Comm t it. Count. 

2 Lord, 1 am your accessary ; and so 

fareivell. 35 

Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a 
tortur'd body. „ ^ . 

1 Lord. Farewell, Captain. 

2 Lord. Sweet Monsieur Parolles I 

Par. Noble heroes, my sword and yours 
are kin. Good sparks and lustrous, a word, 
good metals : you shall find m the regiment 
of the Spimi one Captain Spurio, with his 
cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on his 
sinister cheek; it was this very sworJ 
entrench'd it. Say to him I hve ; and 
observe his reports for me. 

1 Lord. We shall, noble Captain. 4^1 

Par. Mars dote on you for his novices i 
{Exeunt Lords} What will ye do ? 

Re-enfer the King. 


With spritely fire and motion ; whose 
simple touch 

Is powerful to araise King Pepm, nay, 

To give great Charlemam a pen m’s'hand 
And write to her a lo\e-Iiac, 

King. What her is this ? 

Laf. Why, Doctor She ! My lord, there’s 
one arriv'd. 

If you will sec her. Now, by my faith and 
honour. 

If seriously I may convey my thoughts So 
In this my light deliverance, I have spoke 
With one that m her sex, her years, pro- 
fession, 

Wisdom, and constancy, hath amaz'd me 
more 

Than I dare blame my weakness. Will you 
see her, 

For that is her demand, and know her 
business ? ss 

That done, laugh well at me. 

King. , Now, good Lafeu, 

Bring in the admiration, that we with thee 


Ber. Stay ; the King I May spend our wonder too, or take off 

Par. Use a more spacious ceremony to the thme 

noble lords ; you have restrain’d yourself By wond’rmg how thou took’st it. 
within the list of too cold an adieu. Be Laf. Nay, I’ll fit vou, 

more expressive to them ; for they wear And not be all day neither. [Exit Lafeu. 
themselves in the cap of the time; there do King. Thus he his special nothing ever 
muster true gait; eat, speak, and move, prologues. t,r 

under the influence of the most receiv'd Re-enter Lafeu tvith Helena. 

star ; and though the devil lead the 

measure, such are to be followed. After Laf. Nay, come your ways, 

them and take a more dilated farewell. 55 King. This haste hath wings indeed. 

Ber. And 1 will do so. Laf. Nay, come your ways ; 

Par Worthy fellows ; and like to prove This is his Majesty ; sav your mind to him. 

most sinewy sword-men. A traitor you do look like; but such 

[Exeunt Bertram and Parolles traitors y*! 

„ , , His Majesty seldom fears. 1 am Cressid’s 

Enter Lafiw. uncle, 


Laf. [Kneeling} Pardon, my lord, for me 
and for my tidings. 

King. I’ll fee thee to stand up. 

Laf. Then here’s a man stands that ha: 
brought his pardon. 

1 would you had kneel' d, my lord, to ask 
me mercy ; 

And that at my bidding you could so stand 
up. 

King. I would 1 had ; so I had broke th^ 
pate, ‘ 

And ask’d thee mercy for’t. 

Good faith, across 

But, my good lord, 'tis thus : will you hi 
cur’d 

Of your infirmity ? 

King. No. 

Laf. O, will you cat 

No grapes, my royal fox? Yes, but yo 
tvill 

My noble grapes, an if my royal fox ; 

Could reach them ; I have seen a mediciu 

That's able to breathe life into a stone. 

Quicken a rock, and make you dance canar> 


That dare leave two together. Fare you 
well. [ExiL 

King. Now, fair one, does your business 
follow us ? 

Hel. Ay, my good lord. 

Gerard de Narbon was my father, lou 
In what he did profess, well found. 

King. 1 knew him. 

Hel. The rather will I spare my praises 
towards him ; 

Knowing him is enough. On's bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me ; chiefly one, 
Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 
And of his old experience th' only darling, 
He bade me store up as a triple eye, 107 
Safer than mine own two, more dear. I 
have so 

And, hearing your high Majesty is touch'd 
With that malignant cause wherein the 
honour 

Of my dear father's gift stands chief in 
power, 

I come to tender it, and my appliance, 
With all bound humbleness, 
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[Act 2 


King. We thank you, maiden 5 

But may not be so credulous of cure, 
When our most learned doctors leave us, 
and 115 

The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ransom nature 
From her inaidable estate — I say we must 
not 

So stain our Judgment, or corrupt out hope. 
To prostitute our past-cure malady 120 
To empirics ; or to dissever so 
Our gieat self and our rrec^lt to esteem 
A senseless help, liv';p past sense we 

deem. 

HeL My duty then shall pay me for my 
pains. 124 

I will no more en/oice mine office on you ; 
Humbly entreating from your royal 
thoughts 

A modest one to I ‘far lae back again. 

King. I cannot give thee less, to be call'd 
grateful. 

Thou thought’st to help me ; and such 
thanks I give 

As one near death to those that wish him 

live, t 3 o 

But what at fuU I know, thou know'st no 
part ; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

Hel. What I can do can do no hurt to try, 
Since you set up your rest 'gainst remedy. 
He that of greatest works is finisher 135 

Oft does them by the weakest minister. 

- So holy writ in babes hath Judgment shown. 
When judges have been babes. Great 
floods have flown 

From simple sources, and great seas have 
dried 

When miracles have by the greatest been 
denied. 140 

Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most 
fits. 

King. I roust not hear thee. Fare thee 
well, kitid maid ; 

Thy pains, not us’d, must by thyself be 
paid ; 145 

Proffers not took reap thanks for their 
reward* 

HeL Inspired merit so by breath is 
barr’d. 

It is not so with Him that all things knows. 
As 'tis with us that square our guess by 
shows ; 

But most it is presumption in us when x-so 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent ; 
Of heaven, not me, make an experiment, 
lam not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim ; 155 

But know I think, and think 1 know most 
sure, 

My art is not past power nor you past cure. 
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King. Art thou so confident ? Within 
what space 

Hop'st thou my cure ? 

Hel. The greatest Grace lending grace, 
Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring, 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moist Hesperus hath quench'd Ms sleepv 
lamp. 

Or four and twenty times the pilot's glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they 
pass, t63 

I What is infirm from your sound parts shall 
fly, 

Health shall live fre*^ ' 1 sickret' ‘reely 

die. 

King. Upon thy certutiity and con Mence 

What dar*st thou ventr --e i 

Hel. idx of impudence, 

A strumpet's boldness, a divulged shame, 
Traduc’d by odious ballads ; my maiden’s 
name lyi 

Sear'd otherwise ; ne worse ot worst — 
extended 

With vilest torture let my life be ended. 
King. Methinks in thee some blessed 
spirit doth speak 

His powerful sound within an organ weak ; 
And what impossibility would slay lys 
In common sense, sense saves another 
way. 

Thy life is dear ; for all that life can rate 
Worth name of life in thee hath estimate : 
Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, all iSo 

That happiness and pnme can happy call. 
Thou this to hazard needs must intimate 
Skill infinite or monstrous desperate. 
Sweet practiser, thy physic 1 will try. 

That ministers thine own death if 1 die. xsj 
Hel. If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what 1 spoke, unpitied let me die ; 

And well deserv'd. Not helping, death’s my 
fee ; las 

But, if I help, what do you promise me ? 
King. Make thy demand. 

Hel. But will you make it even ? 

King. Ay, by my sceptre and my hopes 
of heaven. 

Hel. Then shalt thou give me with thy 
kingly hand 

What husband in thy power i will com- 
mand. 

Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To choose from forth the royal blood of 
France, 195 

My low and humble name to propagate 
With any branch or image of thy state ; 
But such a one, thy vassal, whom I know 
Is free for me to ask, thee to bestow. 

King. Here is my hand ; the premises 
observ'd, 200 

Thy will by my performance shall be serv’d. 
So make the choice of thy own time, for I, 
Thy resolv'd patient, on thee still rely. 
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More should i question thee, and more I 
must. 

Though more to know could not he more to 
trust, SOS 

From whence thou cam’st, how tended om 
But rest 

Unquestioa'd welcome and undoubted 
blest. 

Give me some help here, ho ! If thou 
proceed 

As high as word, cay deed shall match thy 
deed. [Flourish. Exeunt. 

Scene II. Rousilhn. The Count*s palace. 
Enter Countess and Clown. 

Count. Come on, sir ; I shall now put” you 
to the height of your breeding. 

Clo. I will show myself highly fed and 
lowly taught. I know my business is but to 
the court. 4 

Count. To the court ! Why, what place 
make you special, when you put off that 
with such contempt ? But to the court ! 7 
Clo. Truly, madam, if God have lent a 
man any manners, he may easily put it off 
at court. He that cannot make a leg, put 
off's cap, kiss his hand, and say nothing, 
has neither leg, hands, lip, nor cap ; and 
indeed such a lellow, to say precisely, were 
not for the court : but for me, I have an 
answer will serve all men. 

Count. Marry, that’s a bountiful answer 
that fits all questions. 15 

Clo. It is like a barber’s chair, that fits 
all buttocks — the pin buttock, the quatch 
buttock, the brawn buttock, or any 
buttock. 

Count. Will your answer serve fit to all 
questions ? 19 

Clo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand 
of an attorney, as your French crown for; 
your taffety punk, as Tib’s rush for Tom's 
forefinger, as a pancake for Shrove 
Tuesday, a morris for Mayday, as the nail 
to his hole, the cuckold to his horn, as a 
scolding quean to a wrangling knave, as 
the nun’s lip to the fiiar’s. mouth ; nay, as 
the pudding to his skin. 26 

Count. Have you, I say, an answer of 
such fitness for all questions ? 

Clo. From below your duke to beneath 
your constable, it will fit any question. 30 
Count It must be an answer of most 
monstrous size that must fit all demands. 

Clo* But a trifle neither, in good faith, if 
the learned should speak truth of it. Here 
it is, and all that belongs to't. Ask me if 
I am a courtier : it shall do you no harm 
to leam. '36 

Count. To be young again, If we could, I 
will be a fool in question, hoping to be'the 
wiser by your answer. I pray you, sir, are 
you a courtier ? i 
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Clo. O Lord, sir ! — There’s a simple 
putting off. More, more, a hundred of them. 
Count. Sir, 1 am a poor friend of yours, 

that loves you. 

Clo. O Lord, sir ! — Thick thick 1 spare 

not me. 

Count I think, sir, you can eat none of 
this homelv meat. 

Clo. O Lord, sir ! — Nay, put me to’t, I 
warrant you. 

Count You were lately whipp'd, sir, as I 
think. 46 

Clo. O Lord, sir ! — Spare not me. 

Count. Dh you cry ‘ O Lord, sir I ’ at 
your whipping, and ' spare not me ’ ? 
Indeed your * O Lord, sir J ’ is very sequent 
to your whipping. You would answer very 
well to a whipping, if you were but bouad 
to’t. 51 

Clo. I ne'er had worse luck in my life in 
my * O Lord, sir I * I see things may serve 
long, but not serve ever. 

Count 1 play the noble housewife with 
the time. 

To entertain it so merrily with a fool. 55 
Clo. O Lord, sir I — \!^^y, there’t serves 
well again. 

Count An end, sir! To your business: 
give Helen this. 

And urge her to a present answer back ; 
Commend me to my kinsmen and my son. 
This is not much. 60 

Clo- Not much commendation to them ? 
Count Not much employment for you. 
You understand me ? 

Clo. Most fruitfully; I am there before 
my legs. 

Count, Haste you again. [Exeunt 

Scene III. Paris. The King*$ palace. 
Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and Parolles. 

Laf. They say miracles are past ; and we 
have our philosophical persons to make 
modern and fairuliar things . supernatural 
and causeless. Hence is it that we make 
trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into 
seeming knowledge when we should submit 
ourselves to an unknown fear. s 

Par. Why, ’tis che rarest argument of 
wonder that hath shot out in our latter 
times. 

Ber. And so *tis. 

JUtf. To be relinquish'd of the artists — 
Par. So I say — both of Galen and Para- 
celsus. I X 

Laf. Of all the learned and authentic 
fellows — 

Par. Right ; so I say. 

La/. That gave him out incurable — 

Par. Why, there ’tis ; so say I too. *5 
Laf, Not to be help'd — 

Par, Right; as ’twere a man assur'd 
of a — 
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L&f, Uncertsdn Mfe and sure death. 

Par. Just ; you say well ; so would I 
have said. 

Laf. I may truly sa’^ it is a novelty to 
the world. 

Par. It is indeed. If you will have it in 
showiiig, you shall read it in Tvhal-do-ye- 
call’t here- as 

Laf. [Reading the ballad tiilej ‘ A Show- 
ing of a Heavenly Effect in an Earthly 
Actor.' 

Par. That’s it ; I would have said the 
very same. 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is not lustier. 
For^ me, I speak in respect — 26 

Par. Nay, 'tis strange, *tis very strange ; 
that is the brief and the tedious of it ; and 
he's of a most facinerious spirit that will not 
acknowledge It to be the — 

Laf. Very hand of heaven, 30 

Par. Ay ; so I say. 

Laf. In a most weak — 

Par. And debile minister, great power, 
great transcendence ; which should, in- 
deed, give us a further use to be made 
than alone the recovery of the King, as 
to be — 35 

Laf. Generally thankful. i 

Enter King, Helena, and Attendants. 

Par. 1 would have said it ; you say well. 
Here comes the King. 

Laf. Lustig, as the Dutchman says. I'll 
like a maid the better, whilst I have a tooth 
in my head. Why, he's able to lead her a 
coranto. 41 

Par. Mort du vinaigre ! Is not this Helen ? 
Laf. Fore God, I think so. 

King. Go, call before me all the lords in 
court. [Exit an Attendant. 

Sit, my preserver, by thy patient’s side ; 45 
And with this healthful hand, whose 
banish’d sense 

Thou hast repeal’d, a second time receive 
The confirmation of my promis'd gift. 
Which but attends thy naming. 

Enter three or four Lords. 

Fair maid, send forth thine eye. This 

youthful parcel 50 

Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing, 
O’er whom both sovereign power and 

father's voice 

I have to use. Thy frank election make ; 
Thou hast power to choose, and they none 
to forsake. 

Hel. To each of you one fair and virtuous 
mistress 55 

Fall, when love please. Marry, to each but 
one J 

Laf. Vd give bay Curtal and his furniture 
My mouth no more were broken than these 
boys'. 

And writ as little heard. 

326 


‘ King. Peruse them weH. 

Not one of those but had a noble father, uo 
Hel. Gentiemen, 

Heaven hath througii me restor'd the Kioff 
to health. ® 

All. We understand it, and thank heaven 
for you. 

Hel. I am a simple maid, and therein 
wealthiest 

That I protest I simply am a maid. 65 
Please it your Majesty, I have done 
already. 

The blushes in my cheeks thus whisper me ; 
‘ We blush that thou shouldst choose ; but, 
be refused, 

Let the white death sit on thy cheek for 
ever, 69 

We'll ne'er come there again 
King. Make choice and see : 

Who shuns thy love shuns all his love in me. 

Hel. Now, Dian, from thy altar do 1 fly. 
And to imperial Love, that god most high. 
Do my sighs stream. Sir, will you hear my 
suit ? 74 

1 Lord. And grant it. 

Hel. Thanks, sir ; all the rest is mute. 
Laf, 1 had rather be in this choice thari 
throw ames-ace tot my life, 

Hel. The honour, sir, that flames in your 
fair eyes, 

Before I speak, too threat’ningly replies. 
Love make your fortunes twenty times 
above 80 

Her that so wishes, and her humble love I 

2 Lord. No better, if you please. 

Hel. My wish receive. 

Which great Love grant ; and so I take my 
leave. 

Laf. Do all they deny ner ? An they were 
sons of mine I’d have them whipt ; or I 
would send them to th’ Turk to make 
eunuchs of. 86 

Hel. Be not afraid that I your hand 
should take ; 

I'll never do you wrong for your own sake. 
Blessing upon your vows ; and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever I 90 
Laf. These boys are boys of ice ; they’ll 
none have her. Sure, they are bastards to 
the English ; the French ne'er got 'em. 
Hel. You are too young, too happy, and 
too good. 

To make yourself a son out of my blood. 95 
4 Lord. Fair one, I think not so- 
Laf. There's one grape yet j I am sure 
thy father drunk wine — but if thou be'st 
not an ass, I am a youth of fourteen ; I 
have known thee already. 

Hel. [To BertramJ I dare not say I take 
you ; but 1 give 

Me and my service, ever whilst I live, lox 
Into your guiding power. This is the man. 
King. Why, then, young Bertram, take 
her j she's thy wife. 



Scene 3] 


ALh*S WFXL THAT ENDS WELD 


Ber^ My wife, my liege ! I shall beseech 
your Higimess, 

In such a business give me leave to use 105 
The help of mine own eyes. 

King. Know’sc thou not, Bertram, 

What she has clone for me ? 

Yes, my good lord ; 
But never hope to know why I should 
mairy her. 

King. Thou know'st she has rais d me 
from my sickly bed. 

Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me 


down 

Must answer for your raising ? I know her 
well : 

She had her breeding at my father’s charge. 

A poor physician’s daughter my wife! 
Disdain 

Rather corrupt me ever ! ^ ^ . 

King. 'Tis only title thou disdam'st m 
her, the which X15 

I can build up. Strange is it that our 
bloods, 

Of colour, weight, and heat, pout’d all 
together. 

Would quite confound distinction, yet 
stand oft 

In difterences so mighty. If she be 

All that is virtuous — save what thou 
disMk’st, “o 

A poor physician’s daughter— thou dis- 
lik’st 


Of virtue for the name ; but do not so. 
From lowest place when virtuous things 
proceed, 

The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed ; 
Where great additions swell ’s, and virtue 
none, ^^5 

It is a drepsied honour. Good alone 
Is good without a name. Vileness is so: 
The propel ty by what it is should go, 

Kot by the title. She is young, wise, fair ; 
In these to nature she’s immediate heir ; 
And these breed honour. That is honour’s 
scorn *31 

Which challenges itself as honour's born 
And is not like the sire. Honours thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers. The mere word’s a 
slave, *35 

Debauch’d on every tomb, on every grave 
A lying trophy ; and as oft is dumb 
Where' dust and damn’d obhvion is the 


Of honour’d bones indeed. What should be 
said ? 

If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 
1 can create the test. Virtue and she 141 
Is her own dower ; honour and wealth from 


IMC. 

Ber. I cannot love her, nor will strive to 
do't. 

King, Thou wrong'st thyself, if tjiou 
shouldst strive to choose. ' 


Hei. That you are well restor'd, my lord, 
I’m glad. 

Let the rest go. 

King. My honour’s at the stake ,* which 
to defeat, 

I must produce my power. Here, take her 
hand, 

Pioud scorof^ul boy, unworthy this good 
gift, 

That dost in vile misprision shackle up 15 j 
My love and her desert ; that canst not 
dream 

We, poising us in her defective scale. 

Shall weigh thee to the beam ; that wilt 
not know 

It is in us to plant thine honour where 
We please to have it grow. Check thy 
contempt ; 155 

Obey our will, which travails in thy good ; 
Believe not thy disdain, but presently 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right 
Which both thy duty owes and 6 m power 
claims ; 

Or I will throw thee from my care for 
ever 

Into the staggers and the careless lapse i 6 x 
Of youth and ignorance ; both my revenge 
and hate 

Loosing upon thee in the name of justice. 
Without all terms of pity. Speak ; thine 
answer. 

Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord *, for I 
submit 165 

My fancy to your eyes. When I consider 
What great creation and what dole of 
honour 

Fhes where you bid it, I find that she which 
late 

Was in my nobler thoughts most base is 
now 

The praised of the King ; who, so ennobled. 
Is as 'twere born so. 

King. Take her by the hand. 

And tell her she is thine ; to whom 1 
promise 

A counterpoise, if not to thy estate 
A balance more replete. 

Ber. I take her hand. 

King. Good fortune and the favour of the 
King ^75 

Smile upon this contract ; whose ceremony 
Shall seem expedient on the now-bom brief. 
And be perforin'd to-night. The solemn 
feast 

Shall more attend upon the coming space. 
Expecting absent friends. As thou lov'st 
her, » 8 o 

Thy love’s to me religious ; else, does err. 
[Exeunt till but Lafeu and Parolks 
who stay hehindt commenting of 
this wedding. 

iMf. Do you hear, monsieur ? A word 
with you. 

I Par, Ycmr pleasure, sir ? 
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WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

Laf, Your lord and master did well to 
make his recantation^ xss 

Par. Recantation I My Lord! my master I 
Laf. Ay ; is it not a language I speak ? 
Par. A most harsh one, and not to be 
understood without bloody succeeding. My 
master I 

Laf. Are you companion to the Count 
Rojtsillon ? 190 

Par. To any count ; to all counts ; to 

what IS man. 

Laf. To what is count’s man : count’s 

master is of another style. 

Par. You are too old, sir ; let it satisfy 
you, you are too old. 195 

Laf. I must tell thee, sirrah, I write man ; 
to which title age cannot bring thee. 

Pan What I dare too well do, I dare not 
do. 198 

Laf. I did think thee, for two ordinaries, 
to be a pretty wise fellow ; thou didst make 
tolerable vent of thy travel ; it might pass. 
Yet the scarfs and the bannerets about thee 
did manifoldly dissuade me from believing 
thee a vessel of too great a burden. I have 
now found thee ; when I lose thee again I 
care not ; yet art thou good for nothing 
but taking up ; and that thou’rt scarce 
worth. 205 

Par. Hadst thou not the privilege of 
antiquity upon thee — 

Laf. Do not plunge thyself too far in 
anger, lest thou hasten thy trial ; which if 
— Lord have mercy on thee for a hen I So, 
my good window of lattice, fare vhee well ; 
thy casement I need not open, for I look 
through thee. Give me thy hand. 212 

Par. My lord, you give me most 
egregious indigmty. 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart ; and thou art 
worthy of it. 

Par. I have not, my lord, deserv’d it* 215 
Laf. Yes, good faith, ev’ry dram of it ; 
and I will not bate thee a scruple. 

Par. Well, I shall be wiser. 218 

Laf. Ev’n as soon as thou canst, for thou 
hast to pull at a smack o’ th’ contrary. 
If ever thou be’st bound in thy scarf and 
beaten, thou shalt find what it is to be 
proud of thy bondage. I have a desire to 
hold my acquaintance with thee, or rather 
my knowledge, that I may say in the 
default ‘ He is a man 1 know ’* 224 

Par. My lord, you do me most insupport- 
able yexation. 

Laf. I would it were hell pains for thy 
sake, and my poor doing eternal ; for 
doing I am past* as I will by thee, in what 
motion age will give me leave, tBxit. 

Par. Well, thou hast a son shall take this 
disgrace off me : scurvy, old, filthy, scurvy 
lord ! Well, I must be patient ; there is no 
fettering of authority. I’ll beat him, by my 
life, if I can meet him with any convenience, 
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[Act 2 

an he were double and double a lord. I"ll 
have no more pity of his age than I would 
have of — I’ll beat him, an if I could but 
meet him again. 235 

Re-enter Lafeu. 

Laf. Sirrah, your lord and master’s 
married ; there’s news for you ; you have a 
new mistress. 

Par. 1 most unfeignedly beseech your 
lordship to make some reservation of your 
wrongs. He is my good lord ; whom I 
serve above is my master. 240 

Laf. Who? God? 

Par. Ay, sir. 

Laf. The devil it is that's thy master. 
Why dost thou garter up thy arms o* this 
fashion ? Dost make hose of thy sleeves ? 
Do other servants so ? Thou wert best set 
thy lower part where thy nose stands. By 
mine honour, if I were but two hours 
younger, I'd beat thee. Methink’st thou 
art a general offence, and every man should 
beat thee. I think thou wast created for 
men to breathe themselves upon thee, 250 

Pan This is hard and undeserved 
mt '^Tire, my lord. 

Lnf. Go to, sir ,* you were beaten in Italy 
for picking a kernel out of a pomegranate ; 
you are a vagabond, and no true traveller ; 
you are more saucy with lords and honour- 
able personages than the commission of 
your birth and virtue gives you heraldry. 
You are not worth another word, else I’d 
call you knave. I leave you. [Bxif, 

Enter Bertram. 

Par. Good, very good, it is so then. 
Good, very good ; let it be conceal’d 
awhile. 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited to cares for 
ever I 260 

Par. What’s the matter, sweetheart ? 

Ber. Although before the solemn priest I 
have sworn, 

I will not bed her. 

Pan What, what, sweetheart ? 

Ber. O my Parolles, they have married 
me I 265 

I’U to the Tuscan wars, and never bed 
her. 

Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no more 
merits 

The tread of a man’s foot. To th’ wars ! 

Ber. There’s letters from my mother j 
what th’ import is 

I know not yet* *70 

Par. Ay, that would be known. To th’ 
wars, my boy, to th* wars I 
He wears his honour in a box unseen 
That hugs his kicky-wkky here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. 
Which should sustain the bound and 

curvet m 
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Of Marses fiery steed. To other regions ! 
France i "> a stable : we that dwell m*t 
Jades ; 

Therefore, to th’ war ! 

Bet, It shall be so ; I'll send her to my 
house, 79 

Acquaint my mother with my hate to 
her, 

And wherefore I am fled ; write to the 
King 

That which I durst not speak. His present 
gift 

S hall furnish me to those Itahan fields 
Where noble -fellows strike. War is no 
strife 

To the dark house and the detested wife. 
Par, Will this capriccio hold in thee, art 
sure ? 286 

Ber. Go with me to my chamber and 
advise me. 

ITl send her straight aw^ay. To-morrow • 
VU to the wars, she to her single sorrow. 
Par, Why, these balls bound; there's 
noise in it. 'Tis hard : 290 

A young man married is a man that’s 
marr’d. 

Therefore away, and leave her bravely ; go. 
The King has done you wrong ; but, hush, 
’tis so. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. Paris, Tlte King*s palace. 
Enter Helena and Clown. 

Hel, My mother greets me kindly ; is she 
well ? 

Clo, She is not well, but yet she has her 
health ; she's very merry, but yet she is 
not. well. But thanks be given, she's very 
well, and wants nothing i' th’ world ; but 
yet she is not well. 5 

Hel. If she be very well, what does she 
ail that she's not very well ? 

Clo, Truly, she’s very well indeed, but 
for two things. 

Hel. What two things ? 

Clo. One, that she’s not in heaven, 
whither God send her quickly ! The other, 
that she's in earth, from whence God send 
her quickly I i:: 

Enter Parolles. 

Par, Bless you, my fortunate lady ! 

HeL 1 hope, sir, I have your good will to 
have mine own good fortunes. 15 

Par, You had my prayers to lead them 
on ; and to keep them on, have them stiU. 
O, my knave, how does my old lady ? 

Clo. So that you had her wrinkles and I 
her money, I would she did as you say. 20 
Par, Why, I say nothing. 

Clo, Marry, you are the wiser man ; for 
many a man’s tongue shakes out his 
master’s undoing. To say nothing, to do 
nothing, to know nothing, and to have 


nothing, is to be a great part of your title, 
which IS within a very little of nothing, 26 
Par, Away 1 th’ait a knave. 

Clo, You should have said, sir, ‘ Before 
a knave th’art a knave ' ; that’s ‘ Belore 
me ch'art a knave’. This had been truth, 
sir. 2Q 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool ; I have 
found thee. 

Clo, Did you find me in yourself, sir, 
or w^ere you taught to find me ? The seaicli, 
sir, was profitable; and much fool may 
you find in you, even to the world's 
'pleasure and the increase of laughter. 33 
Par. A good knave, i’ faith, and well fed. 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night : 

A very seiious business calls on him. 

The great prerogative and rite of love, 
^Vhich, as your due, time claims, he does 
acknowledge ; 

But puts It off to a compell'd restraint ; 4r 
Whose want, and whose delay, is strew’d 
with sweets, 

Which they distil now in the curbed time. 
To make the coming hour o’erflow with 
joy 

And pleasure drow^n the brim. 

Hel. What's his will else 7 45 

Par. That you wall take your instant 
leave o’ th’ King, 

And make this haste as your own good 
proceeding, 

Strength’ned with what apology you think 
May make it probable need. 

Hel. What more commands he ? 

Par. That, having this obtain’d, you 
presently 50 

Attend his further pleasure. 

Hel. In everything I wait upon his will. 
Par. 1 shall report it so. 

Hel. I pray you, [Exd Parolles] Come, 
sirrah. [Exewnf. 

Scene V. Paris, The King*s palace. 
Enter Lafeu and Bertram. 

Laf. But I hope your lordship thinks not 
him a soldier. 

Ber. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant 
approof. 

Laf. You have it from his own deliver- 
ance. 

Ber, And by other warranted testimony. 
Laf, Then my dial goes not true ; I took 
this lark for a bunting. 6 

Ber - 1 do assure you, my lord, he is very 
great in knowledge, and accoidingly 
valiant. 

Laf. I have then sinn’d against his ex- 
perience and transgress’d against his 
valour ; and my state that way is danger- 
ous, since I cannot yet find in my heart to 
repent. Here he comes ; I pray you make 
U.S friends ; I will pursue the amity. 13 
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Enter Paholles, 

Par. [To Bcrtraml These things shall be 
done, sir. 

Laf. Fray yon, sir, who*s Ms tailor ? ^5 
Par. Sir I 

Laf. O, I know him well. Ay, sir ; he, sir, *s 
a good workman, a very good tailor. 

Ber. {Aside to ParoUesJ Is she gone to 
the King ? 

Par. She is. so 

Ber. Will she away to-night ? 

Par. As yoti'H have her. 

Ber. I have writ my letters, casketed my 
treasure. 

Given order for our horses ; and to-night. 
When I should take possession of the bride. 
End ere I do begin. 26 

Laf. A good traveller is sometMng at the 
latter end ot a dinner ; but one that lies 
tbree-tMrds and uses a known truth to pass 
a thousand nothings with, should be once 
heard and thrice beaten. God save you, 
Captain. 30 

Ber. Is there any unkindness between my 
lord and you, monsieur ? 

Par. 1 know not how I have deserved to 
run into my lord's displeasure. 34 

Laf. You have made shiit to run into % 
boots and spurs and all, like him that leapt 
into the custard ; and out of it you'll run 
again, rather than suffer question for your 
residence. 

Ber. It may be you have mistaken him, 
my lord. 39 

Laf. And shall do so ever, though I took 
him at's prayers. Fare you well, my lord ; 
and believe this of me ; there can be no 
kernel in this light nut ; the soul of this 
man is his clothes ; trust him not in matter 
of heavy consequence ; I have kept of 
them tame, and know their natures. Fare- 
well, monsieur; I have spoken better of 
you than you have or will to deserve at my 
hand ; but we must do good against evil. 

{Exit. 

Par. An idle lord, I swear. 

Ber. I think so. 

Par. Why, do you not know him ? 50 

Ber. Yes, I do know him well ; and 
common speech 

Gives Mm a worthy pass. Here comes my 
dog. 

Enter Helena. 

Hel. I have, sir, as I was commanded 
from you. 

Spoke with the King, and have procur’d 
his leave 

" For present parting ; only he desires 55 
Some private speech with you, 

Ber. I Shan obey Ms will. 

You must not mars?'d, Helen, at my 
course, i 


Which holds not colour with the time, nor 
does 

The toinistiaiion and required office 
On my particular. Prepar'd I was not 60 
For such a business ; therefore am I found 
So much unsettled. This drives me to 
entreat you 

That pieseatly you take your way for borne, 
And rather muse tlian ask why I entreat 
you ; 64 

For my respects are better than they seem, 
And my appomtmeats have in them a need 
Greater than shows itself at the first view 
To you that know them not. This to my 
mother. {Givbtg a letter. 

’Twill be two days ere I shall see you ; so 
I leave you to your wisdom. 

HeL Sir, I can nothing say 70 

But that I am your most obedient servant. 

Ber. Come, come, no more of that. 

Hel, And ever shall 

With true observance seek to eke out that 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have 
fail’d 

To equal my great fortune. 

Ber. Let that go. 75 

My haste is very great. Farewell ; Me 
home. 

He!. Pray, sir, your pardon. 

Ber. Well, what would you say ? 

Hel, I am not worthy of the wealth I owe,< 
Nor dare I say ’tis mine, and yet it is ; 
But, like a timorous thiet, most fain would 
steal 80 

What law does vouch mine ovm. 

Ber. What would you have ? 

Hel. Something ; and scarce so much ; 
nothing, indeed. 

I would hot tell you what I would, my lord. 
Faith, yes : 

Strangers and foes do sunder and not kiss. 

Ber. I pray you, stay not, but in haste to 
horse. 85 

Hel. I shall not break your bidding, good 
my lord. 

Ber. Where are my other men, monsieur 1 
Farewell I {Exit Helena. 

Go thou toward home, where I will never 
come 

Whilst I can shake my swoid or hear the 
drimi, 89 

Away, and for our flight. 

Par. Bravely, coragio ! (Exeunt. 


ACT THREE 

Scene I. Florence. The Duke*s palace. 

Flourish. Enter the Duke of Florence, 
attended ; two French Lords, with a Troop 
of Soldiers. 

Duke. So that, from point to point, now 
have you heard 

The fundamental reasons of this war ; 
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Scene 1 ] 


decision Xiatii iaucli blood let This is aot well, rash and onbridiea boy, 

W**U 3 r.*'«rr!i-as'e c of <a.r6 orrirtrl -m ’Lrisrt«y 

And moT& thirsts after, 

1 Lord. Holy seems trie qiiarfel 

“Opon youf Otace^s part n blacfe ami fearful 
On the opposer. 

"Otikc- Therefore we matvei mtich onr 
cousin France 


To fly the favoiiis of so good a k)flg. 

To pluck ius indignacion on thy head 
By the misprizing of a inaid too virfeiious 
”^or the contempt of empire. 

Re-tmer Clcv;a. 

Cto. O madam, yonder is lieat^y news 


Woold in so just a business shut Ms bosom witMn between two soldiers and iry young 
Against our borro'mag prayCTS. 

2 Lord Gooa my lord. 

The reasons of our state 1 cannot yield, lo 
But like a common and an outward man 
That the great hguie of a council traroes 
Bv self-unable motion ; therefore dare not 
Sav what 1 think of it, since 1 have round 
Myseli in my jncertain grounds to fail 15 

As often as I guessed. 

nuke pleasure. 

1 Lord. But 1 am sure the younger of our 

That surfeit on their ease, will day by day 

M^icome Shau they be ; 

And ail the honours that can fiy from us 20 
ShaU on them settle. You know your places 

When better fall, for your avails they fell 
To-morrow to th* field. [Flourish. Exeunt 


Scene II. Rousillon, T!te Count's palace. 

Enter Countes3 and Clown. 

Count. It hath happen'd all as 1 would 
have had it, save that he comes not along 

with her. . . 

00. By my troth, I take my young lord 
to be a very melancholy man. 

Count By what observance, I pray you . 

Oo* Why, he will look upon his boot and 
sing ; mend the ruff and sing ; ask ques- 
tions and sing ; pick his teeth and sing. I 
know a man that had this trick of melan- 
choly sold a goodly manor for a song. 

Count. Let me see what he writes, an 
when he means to come. [Opening a letter. 

CU. I havemo mind to Isbel since 1 was 
at court. Our old Mag and our Isbels o* th 
country are nothing like your old ling anr 
your Isbels o* th* court. . The brains of m’ 
Cupid*s knock*d out ; and I begin to love, a 
an old man loves mohey, with no stomach. 

Cottnl. What have we here ? f ? 

Clo. E*en that you have there. [Exit. 

Oimt. [Reuds] ‘I have sent you 3 
daughter-in-law ; she hath recovered th 
King and undone me. I have wedded her 
not bedded her ; and sworn to make th 

not ** eternal. You shall hear 1 am run 
away ; know it before the report come. If 
there be breadth enough in the world, I will 
hold a long distance. My duty to you. 

Your unfortunate son, 

Bertram.* 


lady. 

Count What is the matter ? 

Clo. Nay, there is some comfort in the 
jews, some comfort ; your son will not be 
kill'd so soon as I thought he would. 3 S 
Count Why should he be kill’d ? 

Clo. So say I, madam, if he run away, as 
jiiear he does ; the danger is in standing 
lO ' t ; that’s the loss of men, though it be 
the getting of children. Here they come 
will tell you more. For my part, I only hear 
your son v run vay. [Exd. 

Enter Helena and the two French 
Gentlemen. 

2 Gent Save you, good madam. 

Bel. Madam, my lord is gone, for ever 
gone. 

1 Genl, Do not say so. 45 

Comit, Think upon patience. Fray you; 
gentlemen— 

I have felt so many quirks of joy and 
grief 

That the first face of neither, on the start. 
Can woman me unto *t. Where is my son, 

I pray you. 

1 Gent Madam, he's gone to serve the 
Duke of Florence. 50 

We met him thitherward ; for thence we 
came. 

And, after some dispatch in hand at court. 
Thither we bend again. 

Bel. Look on this letter, madam ; here's 
my passport. 

[Reads] ‘ When thou canst get the ring upon 
my finger, which never shall come off, and 
show me a child begotten of thy body that 
1 am father to, then call me husband ; but 
in such a then " I write a “ never 5» 
This is a dreadful sentence. 

Count. Brought you this letter, gentle- 
men ? 

1 Gent Ay, madam ; 

And for the contents' sake are sorry for our 


pains. 

Count. I prithee, lady, have a better 
cheer ; 

If thou engrossest all the griefs are thine. 
Thou robb’st me of a moiety. He was my 
son ; 

But I do wash his name out of my Mood, fis 
And thou art all my child.^ Towards 
Florence is he ? 

1 Gent Ay, madam. , 

CminL And to be a soldier ? 
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1 Gent Soch is Ms noble purpose ; and, 

believe % 

The Biike will lay upon him all the honour 
That good' convenience claims. 

Count, Return you tHthet t 70 

2 Gent Ay, madam, with the swiftest 

wing of speed. 

HeL [Reads] * Till I have no wife, I have 
Nothing In France.® 

*Tis bitter. 

Count Find you that there ? 

HeL Ay, madam. 

2 Gent ®Tls but the boldness of his hand 
haply, wMch his heart was not consenting 
to. 76 

Count NotMng in France until he have 
no wife ! 

There's nothing here that is too good for 
Mm 

But only she ; and she deserves a lord 
That twenty such rude boys might tend 
upon. So 

And call her hourly mistress. Who was 
with him ? 

2 Gent A servant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have sometime known. 

Count Parolles, was it not ? 

2 Gent Ay, my good lady, he. 

Count A very tainted fellow, and full of 
wickedness. 

My son corrupts a well-derived nature 86 
With his inducement. 

2 Gent. Indeed, good lady. 

The fellow has a deal of that too much 
Which holds him much to have. 

Count. Y*are welcome, gentlemen. 90 
I will entreat you, when you see my son. 

To tell him that his sword can never win 
The honour that he loses. More I'U entreat 
you 

Written to bear along. 

1 Gent We serve you, madam, 

In that and all your worthiest affairs. 95 
Count Not so, but as we change our 
courtesies. . 

Will you draw near ? 

[Exeunt Countess and Gentlemen, 
HeL ® Till I have no wife, I have nothing 
in France.* 

Nothing in France until he has no wife ! 
Thou Shalt have none, Rousillon, none in 
France ; 100 

Then hast thou all again. Poor lord! 
is*t I 

That chase thee from thy country, and 
expose 

Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-sparing war ? And is it 1 
That drive thee from the sportive court. 
Where thou 105 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets ? O you leaden mes- 
sengers. 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 

$ 3 ^ 


[Act 3 

Fly with false aim ; move the stai-piecing 

air. 

That sings with piercing ; do not touch my 
lord. xio 

Whoever shoots at Mm, I set Mm there ; 
Whoever charges on Ms fomard breast, 

I am the caitiff that do hold Mm to®t ; 

And though I Mil him not, I am the cause 
His death was so effected. Better 'twere 
I met the ravin lion when he roarid xis 

With sharp constraint of hunger j better 
*twere 

That ail the miseries which nature owes 
Were mine at once. No ; come thou home, 
Rousillon, 

Whence honour but of danger wins a scar. 
As oft it loses all. I will be gone. r*i 
My being here it is that holds thee hence. 
Shall I stay here to do*t ? No, no, although 
The air of paradises did fan the house, 

And angels ofiic'd all. I wiE be gone, 125 
That pitiful rumour may report my Eight 
To consolate thine ear. Come, Mght ; end, 
day. 

For with the dark, poor thief, I’E steal 
away. [BxU, 

Scene III. Florence, Before the Duke*$ 
palace. 

Flourish. Enter the Duke of Florence, 
Bertram, Parolles, Soldiers, drum and 
trumpets, 

Duke. The General of our Horse thou art ; 
and we. 

Great in our hope, lay our best love and 
credence 

Upon thy promising fortune. 

JBer, Sir, it is 

A charge too heavy for my strength ; but 
yet 4 

We*U strive to bear it for your worthy sake 
To th* extreme edge of hazard. 

Duke. Then go thoi^ forth ; 

And Fortune play upon thy prosperous 
helm. 

As thy auspicious mistress I 

Ber, This very day. 

Great Mars, I put myself into thy JSIe ; 
Make me but like my thoughts, and I shaE 
prove Tot 

A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. Rousillon. The Counts palace* 
Enter Countess and Steward. 

Count Alas ! and would you take the 
letter of her ? 

Might you not know she would do as she 
has done 

By sending me a letter ? Read it again. 
Stew. [Reads] * I am Saint Jaques® 
pilgrim, tMther gone. 

Ambitious love hath so in me offended s 



Sceaie 4J 

That barefoot plod I tbe cold ground upon. 
With sainted vow my iaults to have 
amended-, 

Write, write, that from the bloody course 
of war 

My dearest master, your dear son, may hie. 
Bless him at home in peace, wMlst I from 
far lo 

His name with zealous fervour sanctify. 
His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I, his despiteful Juno, sent Mm forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to 
live, 

.e deaui and danger dogs the heels of 
V/orth. 15 

He IS iro good and fair for death and me ; 
WhOiii I myself embiace to set Mm free.' 
Count. Ah, what stings are in her 

mildest words I 

Rinaldo, you did never lack advice so much 
As letting her pass so ; h^d 1 spoke with 
her, 20 

I could have well diverted her intents. 
Which thus she hath prevented. 

Stew. Pardon me, madam ; 

If I had given you this at over-night. 

She might have been o’erta'eaj and yet 
she writes 

Pursuit would be but vain. 

Count. What angel shall 25 

Bless this unwoiihy husband ? He cannot 
thrive. 

Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights 
to hear 

And loves to grant, reprieve him from the 
wrath 

Of greatest justice. Write, write, RinaMo, 
To this unworthy husband of his wife ; 30 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth 
That he does weigh too light. My greatest 
grief. 

Though little he do feel it, set down sharply. 
Dispatch the most convenient messenger. 
When haply he shall hear that she is gone 
He will return ; and hope 1 may that she, 
Hearing so much, will speed her foot again. 
Led hither by pure love. Which of them 
both 

Is dearest to me I have no skill in sense 
To make distinction. Provide this messen- 
ger. 40 

My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak ; 
Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me 
speak, [Exeunt. 

Scene V. Without the walls of Florence. 

A tucket afar off. Enter an old Widow of 
Florence, her daughter Diana, Violenta, 
and Mariana, with other Citizens. 

Wid. Nay, come ; for if they do ap- 
proach the city we shall lose all the sight. 

Dia. They say the French count has done 
most honourable service. 
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Wid. It is reported that he has taken 
their great’st commander ; and that with 
his own hand he lAew the Dulce’s brother, 
ITnckj^tJ We have lost our labour ; they are 
gone a contrary v/ay. Hark ! you may 
know by their tiumpets, a 

Mar. Cosj.>e, let's retur’i again, and 
suffice ourselves with the report of it. Well, 
Diana, lake heed of this French eaii ; the 
honour of a maid is her name, and no 
legacy is so rich as honesty. 12 

Wid, I have told my neighbour how you 
have been solcited by a gentleman his 
\ rompamon. 

Mar. I know that knave, hang him | 
one Parolles ; a filthy officer he is in those 
suggestion-; for the young eail. Beware of 
them , Diana t their promises, enticements, 
oaths, tokens, and all these engines of lust, 
are not the things they go under ; many a 
maid hath been seduced by them ; and the 
misery is, example, that so terrible shows 
in the wreck of maidenhood, cannot for all 
that dissuade succession, but that they are 
limed with the twigs that threatens them. 

I hope I need not to advise you further ; 
but I hope your own grace keep you 
where you are, though there were no further 
danger known but the modesty which is so 
lost. 25 

Dia. You shall not need to fear me. 

Enter Helena in the dress of a pilgrim. 

Wid. I hope so. Look, here comes a 
pilgnm. I know she will lie at my house : 
thither they send one another. I'll question 
her. God save you, pilgrim ! Whither are 
bound ? 30 

Hel. To Saint Jaques le Grand. 

Where do the palmers lodge, I do beseech 
you ? 

Wid. At the Saint Francis here, beside 
the port. 

Hel. Is this the way ? [A march afar. 
Wid. Ay, marry, is't. Hark you ! They 
come this way. 35 

If you will tarry, holy pilgrim. 

But till the troops come by, 

1 will conduct you where you shall be 
lodg’d ; 

The rather for I think I know your hostess 
As ample as myself. 

Hel. Is it yourself 7 40 

Wid. If you shall please so, pilgrim. 

Bei: I thank you, and will stay upon your 
leisure. 

Wid. You came, I think, from France ? 
Hel. I ffid so, 

Wid. Here you shall see a countryman of 
yours 

That has done worthy service. 

Hel. His name, I pray you* 45 

Via. The Count RousUIon. Know you 
such a one 7 
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Hel. But by the ear, that hears most 
nobly of him ; 

His face I know not. 

Dm. Whatsome’er he is, 

He's bravely taken here. He stole from 
Fiance, 

As 'tis reported, for the King had married 
him 50 

Against his liking. Think you it is so ? 
Bel. Ay, surely, mere the truth ; I know 
his lady. 

Dia, There is a gentleman that serves the 
Count 

Reports but coarsely of her, 

HeL What’s his name ? 

Dia. Monsieur Parolles. 

Hel. O, I believe with him, 55 

In argument of praise, or to the worth 
Of the great Count himself, she is too mean 
To have her name repeated ; all her 
deserving 

Is a reserved honesty, and that 
I have not heard examin’d. 

Dia. Alas, poor lady 1 60 

*Tis a hard bondage to become the wife 
Of a detesting loiL 

Wid. I weet, good creature, wheresoe’er 
she is 

‘Her heart weighs sadly. This young maid 
might do her 

A shrewd turn, if she pleas’d. 

Hel. How do you mean ? 65 

May be the amorous Count solicits her 
In the unlawful purpose. 

Wid. He does, indeed ; 

And hrokes with all that can in such a suit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid ; 

But she is arm’d tor him, and keeps her 
guard 70 

In honestest defence. 

Enter, with drum and colours, Bertram, 
Parolles, and the whole Army. 

Mar. The gods forbid else ! 

Wid. So, now they come. 

That is Antonio, the Duke's eldest son ; 
That, Escalus. 

Hel. Which is the Frenchman ? 

Dia, He — 

That with the plume ; ’tis a most gallant 
fellow. 75 

I would he lov’d his wife 5 if he were 

honester 

He were much goodlier, Is’t not a hand- 
some gentleman 7 
Hel. I hke him well, 

Dia. ’Tis pity he is not honest. Yond’s 

that same knave 

That leads him to these places ; were I his 
lady So 

I would poison that vile rascal. 

Heh Which is he ? 

Dia. That jack-an-apes with scarfs. Why 
is he melancholy ? 
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[Act 3 

Hel. Perchance he’s hurt f th’ battle. 
Par. Lose our drum ! wefl. 83 

Mar. He’s shrewdly vex’d at somettiing. 
Look, he has spied iis. 

Wid. Marry, hang you ! 

Mar. And your courtesy, for a ring- 
carrier I 

lExeuni Bertram, ParoMes, and army. 

Wid. The troop is past. Come, pilgrim, 
J will bring you 90 

Where you shall host. Of enjoin’d peni- 
tents 

There’s four or five, to great Saint Jacques 
bound. 

Already at my house. 

He/. 1 humbly thank you. 

Please it this matron and this gentle maid 
To eat with us to-night ; the charge and 
thanking 95 

Shall be for me, and, to requite you 
further, 

I will bestow some precepts of this virgin, 
Worthy the note. 

Both. We’H take your offer kindly. . 

IBxeunt 

Scene VI, Cainp before Florence, 
Enter Bertram, and the two French Lords. 

2 Lord. Nay, good my lord, put him to’t ; 
let him have hJs way. 

1 Lord. If your lordship find him not a 
hilding, hold me no more in your respect. 

2 Lord. On my hfe, my lord, a bubble. 5 

Ber. Do you think 1 am so far deceived 

in him 7 

2 Lord. Believe it, my lord, in mine own 
direct knowledge, without any malice, but 
to speak of him as my kinsman, he’s a most 
notable coward, an infinite and endless liar, 
an hourly promise-breaker, the owner of no 
one good quality worthy your lordship’s 

entertainment, u 

1 Lord. It were fit you knew him j lest, 
reposing too far in his virtue, which he hath 
not, he might at some great and trusty 
business in a main danger fail you. 14 

Ber. I would I knew in what particular 
action to try him, 

1 Lord. None better than to let him fetch 

off his drum, which you hear him so con- 
fidently undertake to do. 17 

2 Lord. I with a troop of Florentines will 
suddenly surprise him ; such 1 wifi have 
whom I am sure he knows not from the 
enemy. We will bind and hoodwink him so 
that he shall suppose no other but that he 
is carried into the leaguer of the adversaries 
when we bring him to our own tents. Be 
but your lordship present at his examina- 
tion ; if he do not, for the promise of his 
life and in the highest compulsion of base 
fear, offer to betray you and deliver all the 
intelligence in his power against you, and 



Scene 6] 

that with the divine forfeit of teds soul 
upon oatlij never trast my fudgment in 
anything. 28 

1 Lord. O, for the love of laughter, let 

Mm fetch Ms drum ; he says he has a 
stratagem fcr’c. When your lordship sees 
the hottom of Ms success iii’t, and to what 
metal this coiintcifeit lump of ore will be 
rneited, if you give him not John Drum’s 
entertainment, your Inclining cannot be 
removed. Here he comes. 34 

Enter Farolz<es. 

2 Lord. O, for the love of laughter, hinder 
not the honour of bis design ; let him fetch 
off his drum in any hand. 

Ber. How now, monsieur ! This drum 
sticks sorely in your disposition. 

1 Lord. A pox on*l s let it go ; Tis but a 
drum- 40 

Par. But a drum ! Is’t but a drum ? A 
drum so lost I There was excellent com- 
mand : to charge in with our liorse upon 
our own wings, and to rend our own 
soldiers I 43 

1 Lord. That was not to be blam’d in the 
conunand of the service ; it was a disaster 
of war that Caesar himself could not have 
prevented, if he had been there to com- 
mand. 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatlv condemn 
our success. Some dishonour we had in the 
loss of that drum ; but it is not to be 
recovered. 50 

Par. It might have been recovered. 

Ber. It might, but it is not now. 

Par. It is to be recovered. But that the 
merit of service is seldom attributed to the 
true and exact performer, I would have 
that drum or another, or ‘ hie jacet *. 55 

Ber. Why, if you have a stomach, toT, 
monsieur. If you think your mystery in 
stratagem can bring this instrument of 
honour again into his native quarter, be 
magnanimous in the enterprise, and go on ; 
I will grace the attempt for a worthy 
exploit. If you speed well in it, the Duke 
shall both speak of it and extend to you 
what further becomes his greatness, even 
to the utmost syllable of your worthiness. 

Par. By the hand of a soldier, I will 
undertake it. 

Ber. But you must not now slumber 
in it. 65 

Par. I’ll about il this evening ; and I wiU 
presently pen down my dilemmas, encour- 
age myself in my certainty, put myself into 
my mortal preparation ; and by midnight 
look to hear further from me. 

Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his Grace 
you are gone about it ? 

Par. I know not what the success will be, 
my lord, but the attempt I vow. 

Ber. I know th’art valiant ; and, to the 
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possibility of thv soldier ship, Tiiil subscribe 

for thee. Fare-^’oH. 75 

Par. I love not many words. [Exit, 
2 Lord. No in ore than a fisli loves water. 
Is not this a strange fellow, ny lord, that 
so confidently seems to cmdcrfcake this 
busincsso^r/hich lie knows Is not to be dose ; 
damns himself to do, and dares better be 
damn'd than to do’t. Sx 

1 Lord. You do not know Mm, my lord, 
as we do. Certain It is that he ivill steal 
himself into a man’s favour, and for a week 
escape a great deal of discoveries ; but 
when you find him out, you have him ever 
after. 85 

Ber. Why, do you think he will make no 
deed at all of this that so seriously he does 
address himself unto ? 

2 ~ Lord. None in the world ; but return 
with an invention, and clap upon you two 
or three probable lies. But we have almost 
emboss’d him. You shall see his fall to- 
night ; for indeed he is not for your 
lordship’s respect. 9X 

1 Lord. We’ll make you some sport with 

the fox ere we case him. He was first 
smok’d by the old Lord Lafeu. his 

disguise and he is parted, teE me what a 
sprat you shall find him 5 wMch you shall 
see this very night. 96 

2 Lord. I must go look my twigs; he 
shall be caught. 

Ber. Your brother, he shall go along with 
me. 

2 Lord, As’t please your lordship. I'ii 
leave you. [Exit. 

Ber. Now will I lead you to the house, 
and show you zoo 

The lass I spoke of. 

i Lord. But you say she’s honest. 

Ber. That’s all the fault, I spoke with 
her but once. 

And found her wondrous cold ; but I sent 
to her. 

By this same coxcomb that we have i’ th* 
wind. 

Tokens and letters which she did re-send ; 
And this is all I have done. She’s a fair 
creature ; 10® 

Will you go see her ? 

1 Lord With all my heart, my lord. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene VII. Florence. The Widow* s house. 
Enter Helena and Widow. 

Hel. If you misdoubt me that I am not 
she, 

I know not how I shall assure you further 
But I shall lose the grounds I work upon. 
Wid, Though my estate be fall’n, I was 
weH born, 4 

Nothing acquainted with these businesses ; 
And would not put my reputation now 
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[Act 4 


In any staining act. 

HfiL Nor woiild I wish yoti. 

First give me trost the Count he is . my 
husband. 

And what to your sworn counsel I have 
spoken 

Is so from word to word ; and then you 
cannot, lo 

By the good aid that I of you shall borrow. 
Err in bestowing it. 

Wid. I should believe you ; 

For you have showed me that which well 
approves 13 

Y'are great in fortune. 

Hd. Take this purse of gold, 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far. 
Which I will over-pay and pay again 
When I have found it. The Count he woos 
your daughter. 

Lays down his wanton siege before her 
beauty. 

Resolv'd to carry her. Let her in fine 
consent, 19 

As we'll direct her how *tis best to bear it. 
Now his important blood will nought deny 
That she'll demand. A ring the County 
wears 

That downward hath succeeded in his 
house 

From son to son some four or five descents 
Since the first father wore it. This ring he 
holds 25 

In most rich choice ; yet, in his idle fire. 
To buy his will, it would not seem too dear. 
Howe'er repented after, 

Wid. Now I see 

The bottom of your purpose. 29 

HeL You see it lawful then. It is no more 
But that your daughter, ere she seems as 
won. 

Desires this ring ; appoints him an en- 
counter ; 

In fine, delivers me to fiE the time, 

Hersdf most chastely absent. After this. 
To marry her. I'll add three thousand 
crowns 35 

To what is pass'd already. 

WwL I have yielded. 

Instruct my daughter how she shall 
persever. 

That time and place with this deceit so 
lawful 

May pro^e coherent. Every night he comes 
With musics of all sorts, and songs com- 
pos'd 40 

To her unworthiness. It nothing steads us 
To chide him from our eaves, for he persists 
As if his life lay on't. 

BeL Why then to-night 

Let us assay our plot ; which, if it si>eed. 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful .deed, 45 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act ; 

Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact. 
But let's about it* ' lExeunt. 
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ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Without the Florentine camp. 

Fnter Second French Lord with fwe 07 six 
other Soldiers in ambush. 

2 Lord. He can come no other way but 
by this hedge-comer. When you sally upon 
him, speak what terrible language you will ; 
though you understand it not yourselves, 
no matter ; for we must not seem to under- 
stand him, unless some one among us, whom 
we must produce for an interpreter. 6 

1 Sold. Good captam, let me be th' inter- 
preter. 

2 Lord. Art not acquainted with him j 
Knows he not thy voice ? 

1 Sold. No, sir, I warrant you. x® 

2 Lord. But what linsey-woolsey hast 
thou to speak to us again ? 

1 Sold. E'en such as you speak to 

me. T 3 

2 Lord. He must think us some band of 

strangers i' th' adversary’s entertainment. 
Now he hath a smack of all neighbouring 
languages, therefore we must every one 
be a man of his own fancy; not to know 
what we speak one to another, so we seem 
to know, is to know straight our purpose ; 
choughs* language, gabble enough, and 
good enough. As for you, interpreter, you 
must seem very politic. But couch, ho 1 
here he comes ; to beguile two hours in a 
sleep, and then to return and swear the 
lies he forges. 33 

Enter Parolles. 

Par. Ten o'clock. Within these three 
hours 'twill be time enough to go home. 
What shall I say I have done ? It must be 
a very plausive Invention that carries it. 
They begin to smoke me ; and disgraces 
have of late knock'd too often at my door. 
1 find my tongue is too foolhardy ; but my 
heart hath the fear of Mars before it, and 
of his creatures, not daring the reports of 
my tongue. 

2 Lord. This is the first truth that e'er 
thine own tongue was guilty of. 3 * 

Par. What the devil should move me to 
undertake the recovery of this drum, being 
not ignorant of the impossibility, and know- 
ing I had no such purpose ? I must give 
myself some hurts, and say I got them in 
exploit. Yet slight ones will not carry it. 
They will say ' Came you off with so 
little 7 ' And great ones I dare not give. 
Wherefore, what's the instance ? Tongue, 
I must put you into a butter-woman's 
mouth, and buy myself another of Bajazet's, 
mule, if you prattle me into these perils. 40 

2 Lord. Is it possible he should know 
what he is, and foe that he is 7 

Par. I would the cutting of my garments 



Scene 1] 

would serve the turn, or the breaking ot my 
Spanish sword. 

2 Lord* We cannot afford you so. 45 
Pai . Or the baring of my beard ; and to 
say it was in stratagem. 

2 Lord. 'Tw^ould not do. 

Par. Or to drown my clothes, and say 1 
was fet upp’d. 

2 Laid. Hardly serve. 50 

Par. Though 1 swore I leap’d from the 
vrindow of the citadel — 

2 Lord. How deep ? 

Par. Thirty fathom. 

2 Lord. Three great oaths would scarce 
make that be believed. 

Par. I would 1 had any drum of the 
enemy’s ; I would sw^ear I recover’d it. 

2 Lard. You shall hear one anon. 

[Alarum within. 
Par. A drum now of the enemy’s I (•< 
2 Lord. Throca movousus, cargo, cargo, 
cargo. 

ail Cargo, cargo, cargo, vdlianda par 
corbo, cargo. 

Par. O, ransom, ransom 1 Do not nids 
mine eyes. [They blindfold huo 
1 Sold. Boskos thromuldo boskos. 

Par. I know you are the Miiskos’ regi- 
ment, 

And I shall lose my life for want of 
language. 

If there be here German, or Dane, Low 
Dutch, 

Italian, or French, let him speak to me ; 
I'll discover that which shall undo the 
Florentine. 
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liVe have caught the woodcock, and will 
keep hnn muffled 
Till we do hear from them. 

2 Sold. Captain, I will. 

2 Loid. ’A will betray us all unto our- 
selves — 90 

nform on that. . 

2 Sold. So I will, sir. 

2 Lord. TiD then I’E keep him dark and 
safely lock’d. [ExeunU 

Scene II. Florence. The Widow's house. 
Enter Bertram and Dian4. 

Ber. They told me that your name was 
Fontibell. 

Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 

Ber. Titled goddess ; 

And worth it, with addition ! But, fair soul, 
Tn your fine frame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your 

mind* 5 

You are no maiden, but a monument ; 
When you are dead, you should be such a 
one 

As you are now, for you are cold and stern ; 
And now you should be as your mothei was 
When your sweet self was got. 10 

Dia. She then was honest. 

Ber. So should you be. 

Dia. No. 

My mother did but duty ; such, my lord. 
As you owe to your wnfe. 

Ber, No moie o’ that I 

1 prithee do not strive against my vows. 
I was compell’d to her ; but I love thee ts 


1 Sold, l^oskos vauvado. 1 understand By love’s own sweet constraint, and will for 


thee, and can speak thy tongue. Kercly- 
bonto, sir, betake thee to thy faith, for 
seventeen poniards are at thy bosom. 

Par. 01 f 11/ i. 

1 Sold. O, pray, pray, pray ! Manka 

levania dulche. 

2 Lord. Oscorbidulchos volivorco. 

1 Sold. The General is content to spare 
thee yet ; 

And, hoodwink’d as thou art, will lead thee 
on 


ever 

Do thee all rights of service. 

Dia. Ay, so you serve ns 

Till we serve you ; but when you have out 

You barely leave our thorns to prick 
ourselves, 

And mock us with our bareness. 

Ber. How have I sworn I 20 

Dia. ’Tis not the many oaths that makes 
the truth, 


To gather from thee. Haply thou mayst But the plain single vow that is vow’d true. 
10 ^ y What is not holy, that we swear not by, 

Somethingto save thy life. But take the High’st to witness. Then, 

Par. O, let me live, 8 pray you, tell me . . . 4,^ 

And all the secrets of our camp ITl show If I shoffld swear by Jove s great attributes 
Their force, their purposes. Nay, I’ll speak 1 lov’d you dearly, would you beheve my 
4-hftt oaths 

Which you win wonder at. When I did love you ill? This has no 

1 Sold. But wilt thou faithfully holding, fn irwe 

To swear by him whom I protest to love 


Par. If 1 do not, damn me, 

1 Sold. Acordo hnta. « 

Come on ; thou art granted space. 

[Exit, mih ParoUes guarded. 

A short alarum within. 

2 Lard. Go. tell the Count Rousillon and At least m my opinion, 

my brother Ber. 


That 1 will work against him. Theiefore 
your oaths 

Are words and poor conditions, but un- 
seal’d — 3° 


Change it, change it ; 
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Be not so holy-crael. Love is holy j 
And my integrity ne’tt knew the crafts 
That yon do charge men with. Stand no 
more ofiT, 

But give thyself unto my sick desires, 35 
Who then repovers. Say thou art mine, and 
ever 

My love as it begins shall so persever. 

Dia, I see that men make ropes in such 
a scarre 

That we’ll forsake ourselves. Give me that 
ring. 

Ber. I’ll lend it thee, my dear, but have 
no power 

To give it from me. 

Dia. Will you not, my lord ? 

Ber. It is an honour ’longing to our 
house. 

Bequeathed down from many ancestors ; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i’ th’ 
world 
In me to lose. 

Did. Mine honour’s such a ring : 45 
My chastity’s the jewel of our house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors ; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i’ th’ 
world 

In me to lose. Thus your owm proper 
wisdom 49 

Brings in the champion Honour on my part 
Against your vain assault. 

Ber. Here, take my ring ; 

My house, mine honour, yea, my life, be 
thine. 

And I’ll be bid by thee. 

Dia. When midnight comes, knock at my 
chamber window ; 

I’ll order take my mother shall not hear. 55 
blow will I charge you in the band of truth. 
When you have conquer’d my yet maiden 
bed, 

Remain there but an hour, nor speak to me; 
My reasons are most strong ; and you shaU 
know them 

When back again this ring shall be 
deliver’d. 60 

And on your finger in the night I’ll put 
Another ring, that what in time proceeds 
May token to the future our past deeds. 
Adieu till then ; then fail not. You have 
won 

A wife of me, though there my hope be 
done. 65 

Ber. A heaven on earth I have won by 
wooing thee. [Exif, 

Dia. For which live long to thank both 
heaven and me ! 

You may so in the end. 

My mother told me just how he would woo, 
As if she sat in’s heart j she says ail men 70 
Have the like oaths. He had sworn to 
marry me 

When his wife's deadi therefore I’U lie 
with him 
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When I am buried. Since Frenchmen are so 
braid. 

Marry that will, I live and die a maid. 
Only, in this disguise, I think’ t no sin 75 
I To cozen him that would unjustly wdn. 

lExiL 

Scene HI. The Floreniine camp. 

Enter the two French Lords, and two or three 
Soldiers. 

2 Lord. You have not given him his 
I mother’s letter ? 

1 Lord. I have deHv’red it an hour since. 
There is something in’t that stings his 
nature j for on the reading it he chang’d 
I almost into another man. 

2 Lord. He has much worthy blame laid 

I upon him for shaking off so good a wife and 
so sweet a lady. 5 

1 Lord. Especially he hath incurred the 

I everlasting displeasure of the King, who 
jhad even tun’d his bounty to sing happiness 
to him. I will tell you a thing, but you 
shall let it dwell daikly with you. 10 

2 Lord. When vou have spoken it, ’tis 
dead, and I am the grave of it, 

1 Lord. He hath perverted a young 
gentlewoman here in Florence, of a most 
chaste renown ; and this night he fleshes 
his will in the spoil of her honour. He hath 
given her his monumental ring, and thinks 
himself made in the unchaste composition. 

2 Lord. Now, God delay our rebellion i As 

we are ourselves, what things are we ! 19 

1 Lord. Merely our own traitors. And as 

in the common course of all treasons we 
jStiU see them reveal themselves till they 
attain to their abhorr’d ends ; so he that 
in this action contrives against his own 
^nobUity, in his proper stream, o’erflows 
himself. 24 

2 Lord. Is it not meant damnable in us to 
be trumpeters of our unlawful intents ? We 
shall not then have his company to-night ? 

1 Lord. Not till after midnight ; for he is 

dieted to his hour. 23 

2 Lord. That approaches apace. I would 
gladlv have him see his company ana- 
I tomiz’d, that he might take a measure of 
his own judgments, wherein so curiously 
he had set this counterfeit. 

1 Lord. We will not meddle with him till 

, he come ; for his presence must be the whip 
' of the other. 35 

2 Lora. In the meantime, what hear you 
I of these wars ? 

1 Lord. I hear there is an overture of 
[peace. 

2 Lord. Nay, I assure you, a peace con- 
cluded. 

: 1 Lord. What will Count Rousillon do 
[then? Will he travel higher, or return 
again into France ? 41 



Scene 3] 

"~~2 Lord. I perceive^ by IMs demand, you 
are not altogether of hss counsel. 

1 Lord. Let it be forbid, sir ! So should I 

be a great deal of his act. 45 

2 Lord. Sir, his wife, some two months 
since, fled from his house. Her pretence is 
a piigiimage to Saint Jaqiies le Grand ; 
which holy undertaking with most austere 
sanctimony she accomplish’d ; and, there 
residing, the tenderness of her nature 
became as a prey to her grief ; in fine, made 
a groan of her last breath, and now she 
sings in heaven. 

1 Lord. How is this justified ? 53 

2 Lord. The stronger part of it by her 

own letters, which makes her story true 
even to the point of her death. Her death 
itself, wtnch could not be her office to say 
is come, was faithfully confirm’d by the 
rector of the place. 56 

1 Lord. Hath the Count all tliis in- 
telligence ? 

2 Lord. Ay, and the particular confirma- 
tions, point fiom point, to ihc full arming 
of the verity. 

1 Lord. I am heartily sorry that he’ll be 
glad of this. 

2 Lord. How mighiily sometimes we 

make us comforts of our losses i 02 

1 Lord. And how mighiily some oMier 

times we drown oui gam in tears I The 
great dignity that his valour hath heie 
acquir’d tor him shall at home be en- 
count'red with a shame as ample. oc 

2 Lord. The web of our life is of a mingled 

yarn, goo ^ and ill together. Our virtues 
would be proud if our faulis whipt them 
not ; and our crimes w^ouhi despair if they 
were not cherish’d by our virtues. 70 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now ? Where’s your master ? 

Serv. He met the Duke in the street, sir ; 
of whom he hath taken a solemn leave. His 
lordship will next morning for Fiance. The 
Duke hath offered him letters of commen- 
dations to the King. 7 % 

2 Lord. They shall be no more than 
needful there, it they weie tiioie than they 
can commend. 

1 Lord. They cannot be too sweet for the 
King’s tartness, Here’s his lordship now. 

Enter Bertram. 

How now, my lord, is’i* not aficr mid’ 
night ? * " 

Ber. I have to-night dispatch’d sixteen 
businesses, a month’s length apiece; by 
an abstract of success : 1 have congied 
with the Duke, done my adieu with his 
nearest ; buried a wife, mourn’d for her ; 
writ to my lady mother 1 am returning ; 
entertain’d my convoy ; and between the^e 
main parcels of dispatch eflected many 
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nicer needs. The last was the greatest, but 
that I have not ended yet. 87 

2 Lord. If the business be of any difficulty 
and this mornmg your depaitme hence, it 
requires haste of your lordship. 90 

Ber. I mean the business is not ended, as 
fearing to heai ol it bereaftei. But shall we 
have this dialogue between the Fool and the 
Soldier ? Com*^ bn.ig foith this counterfeit 
module has deceiv’d me like a double- 
meaning prophesier. 95 

2 Lord. Bung him foith. [Exeunt 
Soldiers] Has sat 1 ’ th’ stock' all night, 
poor gallant knave. 

Ber. No matter ; ins heels have deser\ ’d 
it, in usurping bis spurs so long. How does 
he carry himseli ? 99 

2 Lord. 1 have told your lordship already 
the stocks cany him. But to answer you as 
you would be understood ; he weeps like a 
wench that had shed her milk ; he hath 
confess’d himself to Morgan, whom he 
supposes to be a friar, from the time of his 
remembrance to this very instant disaster 
of his setting i’ th’ stocks. And what think 
you he hath confess’d ? loo 

Ber. Nothing of me, has ’a ? 

2 Lord. His confession is taken, and it 
shall be read to his face ; if vom iordslup 
be in’t, as 1 believe you are, you must have 
the patience to hear it. no 

Enter Parolles guarded^ and First Soldier 
as inter pTieier. 

Ber. A plague upon him I snulfled I He 
can say nothing of me, 

2 Lojd. Hush, hush I Hoodman comes. 
Portotai tarosaa. 

1 Sold. He calls for the tori sues. What 
will you say without ’em ? 115 

Par. I Will confess what I know without 
constraint; If ye pinch me liae a pasty, I 
can say no moie. 

1 Sold. Bosko chimiucho. 

2 Lord. Boblibindo chicuunurco. 

1 Sold. You are a meicdul geneial. Oor 
General bids you answer to what I shall ask 
you oui of a note. 

Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

1 SoUL ‘ First demand ot him liow many 
horse the Duke is strong.’ What say you to 
that? 

Par. Five or six Ihousami ; but veiy 
weak and unscrvice 2 »ble. The troops are 
all scattered, and the comm inders very 
poor rogues, upon my reimtation and credit, 
and as t hopo to live. laa 

1 Sold. Sh.ili I set down your answer so ? 
Par. Do ; Fil take the saciamcm: on’t, 

how and whkh ivay you will. 

Ber. All’s one to him. What a past- 
saving slave is this ! i ; 

2 Lord. Y’are deceiv’d, my lord ; this is 
Monsieur Parolles, the gallant militarist — 
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[Act 4 


that was his own phrase — that had the 
whole theoric of war in the knot of his 
scarf, and the practice In the chape of his 
dagger. 136 

1 Lord, 1 will never trust a man again for 
keeping his sword clean j nor believe he 
can have everything in him by wearing his 
apparel neatly, 

1 Sold. Well, that’s set down. 140 

Par. * Five or six thousand horse ’ I said 

— I will say true — ‘ or thereabouts ^ set 
down, for 111 speak truth. 

2 Lord. He’s very near the truth in this. 
Ber. But I con him no thanks tor’t in the 

nature he delivers it. 145 

Par. * Poor rogues ’ I pray you say. 

1 Sold. Well, that’s set down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, sir. A truth's 
£• truth — the rogues are marvellous poor. 

1 Sold, * Demand of him of what strength 
they are a-foot.’ What say you to that ? 

Par. By my troth, sir, if 1 were to live 
this present hour, I will tell true. Let me 
see : Spurio, a hundred and fifty ; Sebas- 
tian, so many ; Corambus, so many ; Jaques. 
so many ; Guiltian, Cosmo, Lodowick, and 
Gratii, two hundred fifty each ; mine own 
company, Chitopher, Vaumond, Bentii, two 
hundred fifty each ; so that the muster- 
file, rotten and sound, upon my life, 
amounts not to fifteen thousand poll ; haF 
of the which dare not shake the snow from 
oil their cassocks lest they shake themselves 
to pieces. 160 

Ber. What shall be done to him ? 

2 Lord. Nothing, but let him have thanks. 
Demand of him my condition, and what 
credit I have with the Duke. 

1 Sold. Well, that’s set down. ‘ You 
shall demand of him whether one Cap- 
tain Domain be i’ th’ camp, a French- 
man j whdt his reputation is ith the Duke, 
What his valour, honesty, expertness in 
wais; Of whether he thinks it were not 
possible, with well-weighing sums of gold, 
to corrupt him to a te\olt.’ What say you 
to this ? What do you know of it ? 160 

Par. I beseech you, let me answer to the 
particular of the inter’gatoiies. Demand 
them singly. 171 

1 Sold. Do you know this Captain 
Dumain ? 

Pay. I know him: 'a was a botcher’s 
pieinice in Pans, from whence he whs 
whipt for getting the shrieve’s fool with 
child — dumb innocent that could not say 
him nay. 17s 

Ber, Nay, by your leave, hold your 
hands ; though I know his brains are 
iovicit to the next tile that falls. 

1 Sold. Well, IS this captain in the Duke 
ol Florence’s camp ? 179 

Par. Upon my knowledge, he is, and 
lousy. 
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2 Lord. Nay, look not so upon me ; we 
shall hear of your lordship anon. 

1 Sold. What IS his reputation with the 

Duke? 

Par. The Duke knows him for no other 
but a poor officer of mine j and writ to me 
this other day to turn him out o’ th* band. 
I think I have his letter in my pocket. 

1 Sold. Marry, we’ll search. 187 

Par. In good sadness, I do not know ; 
either it is there or it is upon a tile with 
the Duke’s other letters in my tent, 

1 Sold. Here ’tis ; here’s a paper. Shall 

I read it to you ? i<>i 

Par. I do not know if it be it or no. 

Ber. Our interpreter does it well. 

2 Lord. Excellently. 194 

t Sold. [Reads] ‘ Dian. the Count’s a fool, 

and full of gold.’ 

Par. That is not the Duke’s letter, sir ; 
that IS an advertisement to a proper maid 
in Florence, one Diana, to take heed of the 
allurement of one Count Rousilion, a 
foolish idle boy, but tor all that very 
ruttish. I pray you, sir, put it up again. 

1 Sold. Nay, I'll read it first by yout 
favour. '>ox 

Par. My meaning in't, I protest, w’^as very 
honest in the behalf of the maid ; for 1 
knew the young Count to be a dangerous 
and lascivious boy, who is a whale to 
virginity, and devours up all the fry it 
finds. 203 

Ber. Damnable both-sidcs rogue I 
1 Sold. [Reads]. 

* When he sw^ears oaths, bid him drop gold, 
and take it ; 

After he scores, he never pays the score. 
Half won is match well made ; match, and 
w'ell make it ; 209 

He ne’er pays after-debts, take it before. 
And say a soldier, Dian, told thee this : 
Men are to mell with, boys aie not to 
kiss ; 

For count of this, th*- Count’s a fool, I 
know it. 

Who pays before* but not w'hen he does 
ow'e It. 214 

Thine, as he vow’d to thee in thine oar, 

Paroixes.' 

Ber. He shall be wdiipt through the 
army with this rhyme in’s forehead. 

1 Lord. This is your devoted friend, sir, 
the manifold linguist, and the armipotent 
soldier. 220 

Ber. I could endure anything before but a 
cat, and now he's a cat to me* 

1 Sold, t perceive, sir, by our General’s 
looks we shall be fain to hang you. 224 
Par. My life, sir, in any case I Not that 1 
am afraid to die* but that, my offences 
being many, I would repent out the 
remainder of nature. Let me live, sir, in 
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a dungeon, i' th* stocks, or anywhere, so 
may live. aas 

1 Sold. We’ll see wiiat may be done* so 

you confess freely ; therefore, once more to 
this Captain Dumain : you have answer’d 
to his reputation with the Duke, and to bis 
valour ; what is his honesty ? 252 

Par. He will steal, sir, an. egg out of a 
cloister ; for rapes and ravishments he 
parallels Nessus. He professes not keeping 
of oaths ; m breaking ’em he is stronger 
than Hercules. He will lie, sir, with such 
volubility that you would think truth were 
a fool. Drunkenness is his best virtue, for 
he will be swine-drunk ; and in his sleep 
he does little harm, save to his bedclothes 
about him j but they know his conditions 
and lay him in straw, 1 have but little 
more to say, sir, of his honesty. He has 
everything that an honest man should not 
have ; what an honest man should have he 
has nothing, 243 

2 Lord. I begin to love him for this, 

Ber. For this description of thine hon- 
esty ? A pox upon him I For me, he’s more 
and more a cat, 24^1 

1 Sold. What say you to his expeitness 
in war ? 

Par. Faith, sir, has led the drum before 
the English tragedians — to belie him I will 
not — and more of his soldiership I know 
not, except in that country he had the hon- 
our to be the officer at a place there called 
Mile-end to instruct for the doubling of 
files — 1 would do the man what honour I 
can — but of this I am not certain. 

2 Lord. He hath out-villain’d villainy so 

far that the rarity redeems him. 255 

Ber. A pox on him I he's a cat still. 

1 Sold. His qualities being at this poor 
price, I need not to ask you if gold will 
corrupt him to revolt. 

Par. Sir, for a cardecue he will sell the 
fee-simple of his salvation, the inheritance 
of it ; and cut th’ entail from all remainders 
and a perpetual succession for it perpetu- 
ally. 261 

1 Sold. What’s his brother, the other 

Captain Dumain ? 

1 Lord. Why does he ask him of me ? 

1 Sold. What’s he ? 265 

Par. E’en a crow o' th* same nest ; not 
altogether so great as the first in goodness, 
but greater a great deal in evil. He excels 
his brother for a coward ; yet his brother 
is reputed one of the best that is. In a 
retreat he outruns any lackey ; marry, in 
coming on he has the cramp. 270 

1 Sold. If your life be saved, will you 
undertake to betray the Florentine ? 

Par. Ay, and the Captain of his Horse, 
Count Rousillon, 

1 Sold. I’ll whisper with the General, and 
know his pleasure* ' 
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Par. [Aside] I’ll no more drumming. A 
plague of dU drums ! Only to seem to 
deserve well, and to beguile the supposition 
of that lascivious young boy the Count,, 
have I run into this danger^ Yet who 
would have suspected an ambush where I 
was taken ? ,*0 

I Sold. There is no remedy, sir, but you 
must die. The General says you that hav a 
so traitorously discover’d the secrets of 
yoiic army, and made such pestiferous 
reports of men very nobly held* can serve 
the world for no honest use j therefore you 
must die. Come, headsman, off with his 
head. 

Par. O Lord, sir, let me live, or let me 
see my death ! 

1 Sold. That shall you, and take your 
leave of all your friends. lUnmu0mg him. 
So look about you ; know you any here ? 
Ber. Good morrow, noble Captain. 291 

1 Loid. God bless you, Captain Parolles. 

2 Lord. God save you, noble Captain. 

1 Lord. Captain, what greeting will you 
to my Lord Lafeu ? I am for France. 295 

2 Lord. Good Captain, will you give me a 
copy of the sonnet you writ to Diana in 
behalf of the Count Rousillon ? An. I were 
not a very coward I’d compel it of you ; but 
fare you well. [Exeunt Bertram and Lords. 

1 Sold. You are undone. Captain, all but 
your scarf ; that has a knot on’t yet. 301 
Par. Who cannot be crush’d with a plot ? 

1 Sold. If you could find out a country 
where but women were that had received 
so much shpme, you might begin an 
impudent nation. Fare ye well, sir ; I am 
for France too ; we shall speak of you 
there. [Exit with Soldiers. 

Par. Yet am I thankful. If my heart 
were great, 307 

’Twould burst at this. Captain I’ll be no 
more ; 

But 1 will eat, and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall. Simply the thing I am 310 
Shall make me live. Who knows himself a 
braggart. 

Let him fear this ; for it will come to pass 
That every braggart shall be found an 
ass. 

Rust, sword ; cool, blushes ; and, Parolles, 
live 

Safest in shame. Being fool’d, by foolTy 
thrive. 3^5 

There’s place and means for every man 
alive. 

I’ll after them. [Exit. 

Scene IV. Florence. The Widow's house. 
Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana. 

HeL That you may well perceive I have 
not wrong'd you. 

One of the greatest in the Christian world 
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Shall be my surety ; fore whose throne 'tis | 
needful, ' 

Bre I can perfect mine intents, to kneel. 
Time was I did him a desired office, 5 
Dear almost as his life ; which gratitude 
Through Hinty Tartar's bosom would peep 
forth. 

And answer * Thanks I duly am inform’d 
His Grace is at Marseilles, to which place 
We have convenient convoy. You must 
know 10 

1 am supposed dead. The army breaking. 
My husband hies him home ; where, 
heaven aiding. 

And by the leave of my good lord the King, 
We’ll be before our welcome. 

Wui. Gentle madam, 

You never had a servant to whose trust 15 
Your business was more welcome. 

HeL Nor you, mistress, 

Ever a friend whose thoughts more truly 
labour 

To recompense your love. Doubt not but 
heaven 

Hath brought me up to be youi daughter's 
dower. 

As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a husband. But, O strange 
men ! 

That can such sweet use make of what they 
hate. 

When saucv trusting of the cozen’d 
thoughts 2i 

Defiles the pitchy night. So lust doth play 
With what it loathes, for that which is away. 
But more of this hereafter. You, Diana, 
Under my poor instructions yet must suffer 
Something in my behalf. 

Dta, Let death and honesty 

Go with your impositions, I am yours 
Upon your will to suffer. 

HeZ. Yet, I pray you: 30 

But with the word the time will bnng on 
summer, 

When briers shall have leaves as well as 
thorns 

And be as sweet as sharp. We must away ; 
Our waggon is prepar’d, and time revives us. 
All's WeU That Ends Well. Still the fine's 
the crown. 35 

Whate'er the course, the end is the renown. 

[Exeunt 

Scene V. Rousillon. The CounVs palace* 
Enter Countess, Lafeu, and Clown. 

Laf* No, no, no, your son was misled 
with a snipt-taffeta fellow there, whose 
villainous saffron would have made all the 
unbak'd and doughy youth of a nation in 
lus colour. Your daughter-in-law had been 
alive at this hour, and your son here at 
home, more advanc'd by the King than by 
that red-tail'd humble-bee I speak of. 6 


[Act 4 

Count. 1 would I had not known him. It 
was the death of the most virtuous gentle- 
woman that ever nature had praise for 
Creating. If she had partaken ot my flesh, 
and cost me the dearest groans of a mother, 
I could not have owed her a more rooted 
love. II 

Laf, ’Tw'as a good lady, 'twas a good 

lady. We may pick a thousand sailets ere 
we light on such anothci herb. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, she was the sweet- 
marjoram of the sailer, or, rather, the herb 
of grace. 15 

haf. They are not sallet-herbs, you 

knave ; they are nose-herbs. 

Clo. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir ; 
I have not much skill in grass. 19 

Laf. Whether dost thou profess thyself — 
Knave or a fool ? 

Clo. A fool, sir, at a woman’s service, and 
a knave at a man’s. 

Laf. Your distinction ? 

Clo. 1 would cozen the man of his wife, 
and do his sei'vice. 

Laf. So you were a knave at his service, 
indeed. 25 

CZo, And I would give his wife my 
bauble, sir, to do hex service. 

Laf. I Will subscribe for thee ; thou art 
both knave and fool. 

CZo. At your service. 30 

Laf, No, no, no. 

Clo. Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can 
serve as great a prince as you are. 

Laf. Who’s that ? A Frenchman ? 34 

Clo. Faith, sir, 'a has an English name; 
but 'his fisnomy is more hotter in Fiance 
than there. 

Laf. What prince is that ? 

Clo. The Black Prince, sir ; alias, the 
Prince of Darkness ; alias, the deviL 39 

Laf. Hold thee, there’s my purse. I give 
thee not this to suggest thee from thy 
master thou talfc'st of ; serve him still. 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir, that 
always loved a great fire ; and the master 
I speak of ever keeps a good fire. But, sure, 
he is the prince of the world ; let his 
nobility remain in's court. I am for the 
house with the narrow gate, which I take 
to be too little for pomp to enter. Some 
that humble themselves may ; but the 
many will be too chill and tender ; and 
they’ll be for the flow'ry way that leads 
to the broad gate and the great fire. 49 
Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be aweary 
of thee ; and 1 teE thee so before, because 
I would not fall out with thee. Go thy 
ways ; let my horses be weE look’d to, 
without any tricks. 53 

CZo. If I put any tricks upon 'em, sir, 
they shaE be jades' tricks, which are their 
own right by the law of nature. CBxiZ. 
Laf. A shrewd knave, and an unhappy. 
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Count So 'a is. My lord that’s gone made 
himself much sport out of him. By his 
authority he remains here, which he thinks 
is a patent for his sauciness ; and indeed he 
has no pace, but rims wheie he will. oo 

Laf, 1 like him well ; ’tis not amiss. And 
I was about to tell you, since I heard of the 
good lady’s death, and that my lord your 
son was upon his return home, I moved the 
King my master to speak in the behalf of 
my daughter ; which, in the minoiitv of 
them both, his Majesty out of a seif- 
gracious remembrance did first propose. 
His Highness hath promis’d me to do it *, 
and, to stop up the displeasure he hath 
conceived against vour son, there is no 
fitter matter. How does your ladyship 
like it ? 

Count With very much content, my lord ; 
and I wish it happily effected. 

Laf. His Highness comes post from 
Marseilles, of as able body as when he 
number'd thirty ; ’a will be here to-morrow, 
or I am deceiv’d by him that m such 
intelligence hath seldom fad'd. 75 

Count It rejoices me that I hope I shall 
see him ere I die. I have letters that my 
son will be here to-night. I shall beseech 
your lordship to remain with me till they 
meet together, 

Laf. Madam, I was thinking with what 
manners I might safely be admitted. 81 

Couni. You need but plead your honour- 
able privilege. 

Laf, Lady, of that I have made a bold 
charter ; but, I thank my God, it holds yet. 

Re-enter Clown, 

CI 04 O madam, yonder 's my lord your 
son with a patch ot velvet on’s face ; 
whether there be a scar under 't or no, the 
velvet knows ; but 'tis a goodly patch of 
velvet. His left cheek is a cheek of two 
pile and a half, but his nght cheek is worn 
bare. 8^; 

Laf. A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is 
a good liv’ry of honour ; so belike is that 

Clo. But it is your carbonado’d face. 92 

Laf. Let m go see your son, I pray you ; 
I long to talk with the young noble soldier. 

Clo. Faith, there’s a dozen of ’em, with 
delicate fine hats, and most courteous 
feathers, which bow the head and nod at 
every man. [Exeunt. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Marseilles. A street. 

Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana, with 
two Attendants. 

Hel. But this exceeding posting day and 
night 

Must wear your spirits low ; we cannot 
help it. 


I But since vou have made the days and 
nights as one. 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold you do so grow m my requital "" s 
As nothing can unroot you. 

Enter a Gentleman, 

. , , In happy time I 

1 ms man may help me to his Majesty’s ear. 
It he would spend his power. God sa\e vou 
sir. ' ’ 

Gent. And von 

Hel. Sir, I irive seen you in the court of 
Fiance. 

Gent. I have been sometimes there. 

' Hel. i do presume, sir, that you are not 
fail’n 

From the report that goes upon your 
goodness ; 

And therefore, goaded with most sharp 
occasions. 

Which lay mce manners by, I put you to is 
The use of your own virtues, for the which 
I shall continue thankful. 

Gent. What's your will ? 

Hel. That it will please you 
To give this poor petition to the King ; 
And aid me with that store of power you 
have 20 

To come into his presence. 

Gent. The King’s not here, 

■Hel. Not here, sir ? 

^^Gent Not indeed. 

He hence remov'd last night, and with 
more haste 
Than is his use. 

Wid. Lord, how we lose our pams ! 
Hel. All’s Well That Ends Well yet, 23 
Though time seem so adverse and means 
unfit, 

I do beseech you, whither is he gone ? 

Gent Marry, as I take it, to Rousillon ; 
Whither I am going. 

Hel. I do beseech you, sir. 

Since you are like to see the King before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand ; 
Which I presume shall render you no 

blame, 3» 

But rather make you thank your pains 
for it. 

I will come after you with what good speed 
! Our means will make us means. 

Gent This I’ll do for you, 35 

Hel. And you shall find yourself to be 
well thank'd, 

Whate’er falls more. We must to horse 
again ; 

Go, go, provide. [Exeunt 

Scene 1 1. Rousillon. The inner court of 

the Counts palace. 

Enter Clown and Parolles. 

Par. Good Monsieur Lavache, give my 
Lord Lateu this letter. I have ere now, sir^ 
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[Act S 


been better known to yoii» when I have 
held fanuliarity with fresher clothes ; but 
I am BOW, sir, muddied in Fortune's mood, 
and smeE somewhat strong of her strong 
displeasure. 5 

Clo, Truly, Fortune's displeasure is but 
sluttish, if it smeE so strongly as thou 
speak'st of. I wiE henceforth eat no fish 
of Fortune's butt'ring. Prithee, aEow the 
wind. 

Par. Nay, you need not to stop your nose 
sir ; I spake but by a metaphor. i< 

Clo. Indeed, sir, if your metaphor stink 
I wiE stop my nose ; or against any man's 
metaphor. Prithee, get thee further. 13 

Par. Pray you, sir, deliver me this paper. 
Clo. Foh ! prithee stand away. A paper 
from Fortune's close-stool to give to a 
nobleman ! Look here he comes himself. 

Enter Lafeu- 

Here is a pur of Fortune’s, sir, or of 
Fortune's cat, but not a musk-cat, that has 
faU'n into the unclean fishpond of her 
displeasure, and, as he says, is muddied 
withal. Pray you, sir, use the carp as you 
may ; for he looks like a poor, decayed, 
ingenious, foolish, rascally knave. I do 
pity his distress in my simEes of comfort, 
and leave him to your lordship. [Exil. 

Par. My lord, I am a man whom Fortune 
hath cruelly scratch’d. 26 

Laf. And what would you have me to do ? 
'Tis too late to pare her nails now. Wherein 
have you played the knave with Fortune, 
that she should scratch you, who of herself 
is a good lady and would not have knaves 
thrive long under her ? There's a cardecue 
for you. Let the justices make you and 
Fortune friends ; I am for other business. 

Par. I beseech your honour to hear me 
one single word. 35 

Laf. You beg a single penny more; 
come, you shall ha't ; save your word. 
Par. My name, my good lord, is Parolles. 
Laf. You beg more than word then. Cox 
my passion I give me your hand. How does 
your drum ? 40 

Par. O my good lord, you were the first 
that found me, 

Laf. Was I, in sooth ? And I was the 
first that lost thee. 

Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me 
in some grace, for you did bring me out. 45 
Laf. Out upon thee, knave I Dost thou 
put upon me at once both the office of God 
and the devil ? One brings thee in grace, 
and the other brings thee out. ITrumpets 
sound] The King’s coming ; I know by his 
tnunpets. Sirrah, inquire further after me ; 

I had talk of you last night. Though you 
are a fool and a knave, you shaU eat. Go 
to ; follow, 51 

Par. I praise God for you. [Exeunt. 
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Scene III. Rousillon. The CounVs palace. 
Flourish. Enter King, Countess, Lafeu, 
the two- French Lords, with Attendants. 

King. We lost a jewel of her, and our 
esteem 

Was made much poorer by it ; but your 
son. 

As mad in folly, lack’d the sense to know 
Her estimation home. 

Count. *Tis past, my liege ; 

And I beseech your Majesty to make it 3 
Natural rebellion, done i’ th’ blaze of youth, 
When oil and fire, too strong for reason’s 
force, 

O’erbears it and burns on. 

King. My honour'd lady, 

I have forgiven and forgotten all ; 

Though my revenges were high bent upon 
him xo 

And watch’d the time to shoot. 

Laf. This I must say — 

But first, I beg my pardon : the young lord 
Did to his Majesty, his mother, and his 
lady, 

Offence of mighty note ; but to himself 
The greatest wrong of all. He lost a wife 13 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes ; whose words all ears took 
captive ; 

Whose dear perfection hearts that scorn’d 
to serve 

Humbly caH’d mistress. 

KUg. Praising what is lost 

Makes the remembrance dear. WeE, caU 
him hither ; ao 

We are reconcil’d, and the first view shaU 
kill 

AU repetition. Let him not ask our pardon ; 
The nature of his great offence is dead. 
And deeper than oblivion do we bury 24 
Th' incensing relics of it ; let him approach, 
A stranger, no offender ; and inform him 
So *tis our wiE he should. 

Gent. 1 shall, my liege. 

[£xif Gentleman. 
King. What says he to your daughter t 
Have you spoke ? 

Laf. All that he is hath reference to your 
Highness. 

King. Then shall we have a match. I 
have letters sent me 30 

That sets him high in fame. 

Enter Bertram. 

Laf. He looks well on’t. 

King, I am not a day of season. 

For thou mayst see a sunshine and a haE 
In me at once. But to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way ; so stand thou 
forth ; 35 

The time is fair again. 

Ber. My high-repented blames, 

Dear sovereign, pardon to me. 



Scene 3] 

King. All IS whole 

Not one word more of the consumed time 
Let's take the instant by the toiward top 
For we are old, and on our quickest decree; 
Til' inaudible and noiseless toot of Time i 
Steals ere we can effect them. You re 
member 

The daughter of this lord ? 

Ber, Admiringly, my liege. At first 
I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durst make too bold a heiaid of my 
tongue ; it 

Where the impression of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his scornful perspective did lend 
me. 

Which warp’d the line of every other 
favour, 40 

Scorn'd a fair colour or express'd it stol’n 
Extended or contracted all proportions 
To a most hideous object. Thence it came 
That she whom all men prais'd, and whom 
myself. 

Since I have lost, have lov’d, was m mine 
eye 

The dust that did offend it. 

King, Well excus’d. 55 

That thou didst love her, strikes some 
scores away 

From the great compt ; but love that comes 
too late. 

Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried. 

To the great sender turns a sour oflence. 
Crying ‘ That’s good that’s gone '. Our 
rasli faults ^ 

Make trivial price of serious things we have, 
Not knowing them until we know their 
grave. 

Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, 
Destroy our friends, and after weep their 
dust ; 

Our own love waking cries to see what's 
done, ^>5 

While shameful hate sleeps out the after- 
noon. 

Be this sweet Helen's knell. And now for- 
get, her. 

Send forth your amorous token for fair 
Maudlin. 

The main consents are had ; and here we'll 
stay 

To see our widower's second marriage-day. 

Count Which better than the first, O dear 
heaven, bless ! 

Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cesse 1 

Laf, Come on, my son, in whom my 
house's name 

Must be digested ; give a favour from you, 
To sparkle in the spirits of my daughter, 75 
That she may quickly come. 

[Bertram gives a ring. 
By my old beard, 
And ev'ry hair that's on’t, Helen, that’s 
dead. 

Was a sweet creature ; such a ring as this, 
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The !ast that e’er I took her leave at courT 

I saw Upon her finger. ” ^ 

Hers ic V as not. 3 

King, Now, pray you, let me sec il ; io^ 
mine eye. 

While I w^as speaking, oft was fas ten M toT. 
This ring was mine ; and when I ga\e it 
Helen 

I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitied to help, that by this token r' > 
I would relieve her. Had you that craft to 
reave her 

Of ivhat should stead her most ? 

Ber, My gracious soi ereign, 

Howe'er il pleases you to take it so. 

The ling was never hers. 

Count. Son, on my life, 

I have seen her wear it; and she reckon'd it 
At her life’s rate. 

Laf. I afo. sure I saw her vveai it. 

Ber, You are deceiv’d, my lord ; she 
never saw it. " 

In Floience was it from a casement thiown 
me. 

Wrapp’d m a paper, which contain'd the 
name 

Ol ber that threw it. Noble she was, ond 
thought 

I stood engag’d ; but when I had subsciib’d 
To mine own fortune, and mioim’d her 
fully 

I could not answf‘r in that course of honour 
As she had made the overtiue, she ceas'd. 
In heavy satisfaction, and would nevei 
Receive the nng again. 

King. Pliitus himself, 

That knows the tinct and multiplying 
med'eme, 

Hath not in nature’s mystery more science 
Than I have in this ring. 'Twas mine, ’twas 
Helen's, 104 

Whoever gave it you. Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourself. 
Confess ’tvyas hers, and by what rough 
enforcement 

You got it from her. She call'd the saints 
to surety 

That she would never put it from her finger 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed — no 
Where you have never come — or sent it us 
Upon her great disaster. 

Ber. She never saw it. 

King. Thou speak'st it falsely, as I love 
mine honour ; 

And mak’st conjectural fears to come into 
me 

Which 1 would fain shut out- If it should 
prove 1x5 

That thou art so inhuman — ’twill not 
prove so. 

And yet I know not — thou didst hate her 
deadly, 

And she is dead ; which nothing, but to 
close 
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Her eyes myself, could win me to believe 
More than to see this ring. Take him away. 

{Guards seize Bertram. 
My fore-past pioofs, howe’er the mattei 
fail. 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity. 

Having vainly fear’d too little. Away with 
him. i-^ 

We’il Sift this matter fiiither. 

Be?. If you shall prove 

This ring was ever hers, you shall as easy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed m Flor- 
ence, I 

Where she yet never was. [Ex'il, guarded. 
King. 1 am wrapp’d in dismal thinkings. 

Enier a Gentleman. 

Genh Gracious sovereign, 

Whether I have been to blame or no, ! 
know not : ” 

Here’s a petition from a Florentine, 130 
Who hath, for four or five removes, come 
short 

To tender it herself. 1 undertook it. 
Vanquish'd thereto by the fair grace and 
speech 

Of the poor suppliant, who by this, I know 
Is here attending ; her business looks in her 
With an importing visage ; and she told me 
In a sweet verbal brief it did concern 
Your Highness with iierself. t^s 

King. [Reads the letter] ‘ Upon his man\ 
protestations to many me when his wife 
was dead, 1 blush to say it, he won me. 
Now IS the Count RousiUon a ividower ; 
Ms vows are forfeited %o me, and my 
honoui's paid to him. He stole lioin 
Florence, taking no leave, and I foliow him 
to his country for justice. Grant it me, O 
King I m you it best lies ; otherwise a 
seducer flourishes, and a poor maid is 
undone. m 

Diana Capilet.* 

Laf. I will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, 
and toll for this. I’ll none oi him. 

King. The heavens have thought well on 
thee, Lafeu, 

To bring forth this discovTy. Seek these 
suitors. 

Go speedily, and bring again the Count, 

[Exeunl Attendants 
I am afeard the life of Helen, lady. 

Was foully snatch’d. 

CoMwf. Now, justice on the doers ! 

Enter Bertram, guarded. 

King. I wonder, sir, sith wives are 
monsters to you, 

And that you fly them as you swear them 
lordship, J5J 

Yet you desire to marry. 

Enter Widow and Diana. 

What woman's that ? 


[Act 5 

Dia. I am, my lord, a wretched Floren- 
tine, 

Doiived from the ancient Capiiet. 

My suit, as I do understand, you know, 
And therefoie know how iar i may be 
Pitied. 

Wid. I am her mother, sir, whose age and 
honour iGo 

Both suffei under this complaint we bring. 
And both shall cease, without your remedy! 

King. Come hither, Count ; do you know 
these women ? 

Ber. My lord, I neither can nor w^il! deny 
But that I know them. Do they charge me 
further ? 105 

Dia. Why do you look so strange upon 
your wife. 

Bei . She’s none of mine, my lord. 

Dia. If you shall many, 

You give away this hand, and that is mine ; 
Y"ou give away heaven’s vows, and those 
are mine ; 

Y'ou give away myself, which is known 
mine ; 170 

For I by vow am $0 embodied yours 
That she which mai ries you must many me, 
Eithei both or none, 

Laf. [To Bertram] Yom reputation comes 
too short for my daughter ; you are no 
husoand for her. 175 

Bei, My lord, this is a fond and desp'rate 
creature 

Whom sometime I have laugh’d with. Let 
your H ighness 

Lay a more noble thought upon mine 
honour 

Than ior to think that I would sink it here. 

King. Sir, tor my thoughts, you have 
them ill to friend 

Till your deeds gain them. Fairer piove 
yom honour iHi 

Than in my thought it lies ! 

Dia. Good my lord. 

Ask him upon his oath if he does think 
He had not my virginity. 1S4 

King. What say’st thou to her ? 

Ber. She’s impudent, my lor.1, 

And was a common gamester to the camp. 

Dia. He does me wrong, my lord ; if I 
were so 

lie might have bought me at a common 
price. 

Do not believe him- O, behold this ring, 
Whose high lespect and rich validity i-jo 
Did lack a parallel ; yet, for all that, 

He gave it to a commoner o* th’ camp, 

If 1 be one. 

Count. He blushes, and ’tis it. 

Of .six preceding ancestors, that gem 19 1 

Conferr’d by testament to th’ sequent issue, 
Hath it been ow’d and worn. This is his 
wife : 

That ring's a thousand proofs. 

King. Methought you said 
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Scene 3 ] 

You saw one here in courf could witness it. 
Oifl. I did, my lord, but loath am to 
produce iqo 

So bad an instrument ; his name’s Parolles. 
Luf. I saw the man to-day, if man he be. 
King. Find him, and bring him hither. 

[Evii an Attendayit. 
gley. What of him ? 

He’s quoted for a most perfidious slave. 
With all the spots o’ th’ world tax’d and 
debauch’d, jot 

Whose nature sickens but to speak a truth. 
Am 1 or that or this for what he’ll utter 
That will speak anything ? 

Kmg. She hath that ring of yours. 

Ber. I think she has. Certain it is I lik’d 
her, 

And boarded her i’ th’ wanton way of 
youth. 

She knew her distance, and did angle for 
me, 210 

Madding my eagerness with her restraint. 
As all impediments in fancy’s course 
Are motives of more fancy ; and, in fine. 
Her infinite cunning with her modern grace 
Subdu’d me to her rate. She got the ring ; 
And I had that which any inferior might .2 it* 
At market-price have bought. 

p)i<2. I must be patient. 

You that have turn’d of£ a first so noble 
wife 

May justly diet me. I pray you yet— 

Since you lack virtue, I will lose a hus- 
band — 

Send for your ring, 1 w'iil return it home, 
And give me mine again. 

jger. i have it not. 22 j 

King, What ring was yours, I pray you ? 
X)ia, Sir, much like 

The same upon your finger. 

King. Know you this ring ? This ring 
was his of late. 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, being 
abed. 22 . 

King. The story,, then, goes false you 
threw it him 
Out of a casement. 

Dia. I have spoke the truth. 

Enter Parolles. 

Ber. My lord, I do confess the ring was 
hers. 

King. You boggle shrewdly; every 
feather starts you. 

Is this the man you speak of ? 

Dia. Ay, my lord. 23 

King. Tell me, sirrah — but tell me true 
charge you. 

Not fearing the displeasure of your master. 
Which, on your just proceeding. I’ll keep 
off — 

By him ^nd by this woman here what know 
you ? 23“! 

Par. So please your Majesty, my mastei 
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hath been an honouiable gentleman ; tricks 
he hath had in him, which gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come, to th’ purpose. Did 
he love this woman ? -40 

Par. Faith, sir, he did love her ; but 
how ? 

King. How, I pray you ? 

Par. He did love her, sir, as a gentleman 
loves a woman. 

King. How IS that ? 

Par. He lov’d her, sir, and lov’d her 
not. 245 

King, As thou art a knave and no knave. 
What an equivocal compamon is tins I 
Par. I am a poor man, and at your 
Majesty’s command. 

Laf. He's a good drum, my lord, but a 
naughty orator. 

Dia. Do you know he promis’d me 
marriage ? 250 

Par. Faith, I know more than I’ll speak. 
King. But wilt thou not speak all thou 
know’st ? 

Par. Yes, so please your Majesty. I did 
go between them, as I said; but more 
than that, he loved her — for indeed he was 
mad for her, and talk’d of Satan, and of 
Limbo, and of Furies, and I know not 
what. Yet I was m that credit with them 
at that time that I knew of their going to 
bed ; and of other motions, as promising 
her marriage, and things which would 
derive me ill will to speak of ; therefore 
I will not speak what I know. 2 so 

King. Thou hast spoken all already, 
unless thou canst say they are married ; 
but thou art too fine in thy evidence ; 
therefore stand aside. 

This ring, you say, was yours ? 

Dia. Av, my good lord. 

''King. Where did you buy it ? Or who 
gave it you ? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not 
buy it. 266 

King. Who lent it you ? 

Dia. It was not lent me neither. 

King, Where did you find it then ? 

Dm. I found it not. 

King. If it were yours by none of all 
these ways, 

How could you give it him ? 

Dia. X never gave it him. 

Laf. This woman’s an easy glove, my 
lord ; she goes off and on at pleasure. 272 
King. This ring was mine, I gave it his 
first wife. 

Dia. It might be yours or hers, for aught 
I know. 

King. Take her away, I do not like her 
now ; 275 

To prison with her. And away with him. 
Unless thou tell’st me where thou hadst 
this ring, 

Thou diest within this hour. 
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Dia. I*li never tell you. 

King. Take Iier away, 

Dw. 1*11 put in bail, my liege. 

King. I think thee now some -common 
customer. 280 

Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, *twas 
you- 

King. Wherefore hast thou accus'd him 
ali this while ? 

Dia. Because he's guilty, and he is not 
guilty. 

He knows I am no maid, and he’ll swear 
to’t ; 284 

I’ll swear 1 am a maid, and he knows not. 
Great King, I am no strumpet, by my 
life ; 

1 am either maid, or else this old man’s 
wife. IPointing to Lafeu. 

King. She does abuse our ears ; to prison 
with her. 283 

Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail. Stay, 
Toyal sir ; [Exit Widow. 

The jeweller that owes the ring is sent 
for, 

And he shall surety me. But for this lord 
Who hath abus’d me as he knows himself. 
Though yet he never harm’d me, here I 
quit him. 293 

He knows himself my bed he hath defil’d ; 
And at that time he got his wife with child. 
Dead though she be, she feels her young one 
kick ; 

So there’s my riddle ; one that’s dead is 
quick-— 297 

And now behold the meaning. 

jRc-enfer Widow with Helena. 

King. Is there no exorcist 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes t 
Is’t real’ that I see ? 

HeL No, my good lord ; 300 

*Tis_but the shadow of a wife you see. 

The name and not the thing. 

Bar. Both, both ; O, pardon I 

HeL O, my good lord, when I was like 


[Act S 

I found you wondrous kind. There Is your 
ring. 

And, look you, here’s your letter. This it 
says : sog 

‘ When from my finger you can get this rfng^ 
And are by me with child,’ &c. This is done. 
Will you be mine now you are doubly won ? 
Ber. If she, my liege, can make me know 
this clearly. 

I’ll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 310 
Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove 
untrue, 

Deadlv divorce step between me and you ! 
O my dear mother, do I see you living ? 

Laf. Mine eyes smeU onions ; I shall weep 
anon. [To Parolles} Good Tom Drum, lend 
me a handkercher. So, I thank thee- Wait 
on me home. I’ll make sport with thee; 
let thy curtsies alone, they are scurvy ones. 
King. Let us from point to point this 
story know. 

To make the even truth in pleasure flow. 
[To Diana] If thou beest yet a fresh un- 
cropped flower, 320 

Choose thou thy husband, and I’ll pay thy 
dower ; 

For I can guess that by thy honest aid 
Thou kept’st a wife herself, thyself a 
maid. — 

Of that and all the progress, more and less. 
Resolvedly more leisure shah express. 325 
All yet seems well ; and if it end so meet. 
The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 

[Flourish. 

EPILOGUE 

The King’s a beggar, now the play is done. 
All is well ended if this suit be won, 

That you express content ; which we will 
pay 

With strife to please you, day exceeding 
day- 

Ours be your patience then, and yours our 
parts ; 3 

Your gentle hands lend us, and take our 
hearts. [Exeunt omnes. 
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DRAMATIS 

Orsino, Duke of Illyria. 

Sebastian, hioihe^ of Viola. 

Antonio, a sea captain, ft iend of Sebastian. 

A Sea Captain, friend of Viola. 

VAhENTm'E,\ gentlemen attending on tlie 
Curio, / Duke. 

Sir Toby Belch, uncle of Olivia. 

Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Malvolio, steward to Olivia. 

The Scene : A city in Illyria 


PERSONS 

Feste, a down, } servants to Olivia. 

Olivia, a nth countess. 

Viola, sister of Sebastian. 

Maria, Olwia's waiting woman. 

Lords, Piiest, Sailors, Officers, Musicians, 
and Attendants. 


and the sea-coast near it. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. The Duke’s palace. 

Enter Orsino, Duke of Illyria, Curio, and 
other Loids ; Musicians attending. 

Duke. If mu'ic be the food of love, play 
on, 

Give me e>ccess of it, that, surfeiting, 

'The appetite may sicken and so die. 

That strain again ! It had a dying fall ; 

O, It came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 6 
Stealing and giving odour! Enough, no 
more ; 

’Tis not so sweet now as it was befoie. 

O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art 
thou ! 

That, notwithstanding thy capacity lo 
Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there. 
Of what validity and pitch soe’er. 

But falls into abatement and low price 
Even in a minute. So full of shapes is tarxcy. 
That it alone is high fantastical. 

Cur. Will you go hunt, my lord ? 

Duke. What, Curio ? 

Cur. The hart. 

Duke. Why, so i do, the noblest that 
1 have. 

O, when mine eyes did see Olivia first, lo 
Methought she purg'd the air of pestilence I 
That instant was 1 turn'd into a hart, 

And my desires, like fell ana cruel hounds. 
E’er since pursue me. 

Enter Valeintine. 

How now ! what news from her ? 
Val. So please my lord, I might not be 
admitted. 

But from her handmaid do return this 
answer : 25 

The element itself, till seven years' heat. 
Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 
But like a cloistress she will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 


With eye-offending brine ; all this to 
season 30 

A brother's dead love, which she would 
keep fresh 

And lasting in her sad remembrance. 

Duke. O, she that hath a heart of that 
fine frame 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will she love when the rich golden 
shaft 33 

Hath kill’d the flock of all affections else 
That live in her j when hver, brain, and 
heart. 

These sovereign thrones, are all supplied 
and fill’d, 

Her sweet perfections, with one self king I 
Away befoie me to sweet beds of flow'rs : 
Love-thoughts lie rich when canopied with 
bow'rs. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. The sea-coast. 

Enter Viola, a Captain, and Sailors. 

Vio. What country, fnends, is tliis ? 

Cap This is Illyria, lady. 

Vio. And what should I do in Illyria? 
My brother he is in Elysium. 

Pei chance he is not drown'd — what think 
you, sailors ? 3 

Cap. It is perchance that you yourself 
were saved. 

Vio. O my poor brother! and so per- 
chance may he be. 

Cap True, madam, and, to comfort yon 
with chance. 

Assure vourselt, after our ship did split, 
When vou, and those poor number saved 
with you, 

Hung on our driving boat, I saw your 
brother. 

Most provident in peril, bind himself — 
Courage and hope both teaching him the 
practice — 

To a strong mast that liv'd upon the sea j 
Where, like Arion on the dolphin’s back, ii 
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I saw Mm hold acquaintance with the 
waves 

So long as I could see. 

Vio. For saying so» there's gold. 

Mine own escape iinfoldeth to my hope. 
Whereto thy speech serves for authority, so 
The like of him. Know'st thou this 
country ? 

Cap* Ay, madam, well ; for 1 was bred 
and born 

Not three hours' travel from this very 
place. 

Vio. Who governs here ? 24 

Cap, A noble duke, in nature as in name. 
Vio. What is Ms name ? 

Cap. Orsino. 

Vio. Orsino! I have heard my father 
name him. 

He was a bachelor then, 29 

Cap. And so is now, or was so very late ; 
For but a month ago I went from hence. 
And then 'twas fresh in murmur — as, you 
know, 

What great ones do the less will prattle of — 
That he did seek the love of fair Olivia. 
Vio. What’s she? 35 

Cap, A virtuous maid, the daughter of a 
count 

That died some twelvemonth since, then 
leaving her 

In the protection of his son, her brother, 
Who shortly also died ; for whose dear 
love. 

They say, she hath abjur'd the company 40 
And sight of men. 

Vio. O that I serv'd that lady. 

And might not be delivered to the w’orld. 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow. 
What my estate is ! 

Cap. That were hard to compass. 

Because she will admit no kind of suit — 45 
No, not the Duke’s. 

Vio, There is a fair behaviour in thee. 
Captain ; 

And though that nature with a beauteous 
wall 

Doth oft dose in pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe thou hast a mind that suits 50 
With this thy fair and outward character. 
I prithee, and I’ll pay thee bounteously. 
Conceal me what I am, and be my aid 53 
For such disguise as haply shall become 
TTie form of my intent. I'll serve ihis duke : 
Thou shalt present me as an eunuch to him; 
It may be worth thy pains, tor I can sing 
And speak to him in many sorts of music. 
That will allow me very worth his service. 
What else may hap to time I will commit ; 
Only shape thou tliy silence to snv wit. 61 
Cap, Be you his euauch and your mute 
ru be ; 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes 
not see. 

Vio. I thank thee. i.ead me on. {Exeunt* 

33 ® 


Scene III. Oilmans home* 

Enter Sm Toby Belch and Maria. 

Sir To. What a plague means my niece 
to take the death of her brother thus ? I 
am sure care's an enemy to life. 

Mar. By my troth, Sir Toby, you must 
come in earlier o' nights ; your cousin, my 
lady, takes great exceptions to your il 
hours* 5 

Sir To* Why, let her except before 
excepted. 

Mar. Ay, but you must con^ne yourself 
within the modest limits of order. 8 

Sir To, Confine ! I’ll confine myself no 
finer than I am. These clothes are good 
enough to drink in, and so be these boots 
too ; an they be not, let them hang them- 
selves in their own straps. 12 

Mar. That quaffing and drinking will 

undo you ; I heard my lady talk of it 
yesterday, and of a foolish knight that you 
brought in one night here to be her wooer. 
Sir To. Who ? Sir Andrew Aguecheek ? 
Mar. Ay, he. 17 

Sir To. He’s us tall a man as any’s m 
Illyria. 

Mar. What's that to th* purpose ? 

Sir To, Why, he has three thousand 

ducats a year. so 

Mar. Ay, but he’ll have but a year in all 
these ducats ; he's a very fool and a 
prodigal. 

Sir To. Fie that you'll say so ! He plays 
o' th' viol-de-gamboys, and speaks three or 
four languages word for word without 
book, and hath al! the good gifts of nature. 

Mar. He hath indeed, almost natural ; 
for, besides that he's a fool, he's a great 
quarreiler ; and but that he hath the gift 
of a coward to allay the gust he hath in 
quarrelling, 'tis thought among the prudent 
he would quickly have the gift of a 
grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are scoundrels 
and substractors that say so of him. Who 

are they ? 3^ 

Mar. They that add, moreover, he’s 
drunk nightly in your company. S4 

Sir To. W’ith drinking healths to my 
niece; I’il drink to her as long as there 
is a pjissage in my throat and drink In 
Illyria. He's a c;oward and a coystiill that 
will not drink to my niece til! hh brains 
turn o' th' toe hkc‘ a parish -top. What, 
wench I Castiliano vulgo I for here comes 
Sir Andrew Agurlace, 40 

Bi^cr Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir And. Sir Toby Belch I How now, 
Sir Toby Belch I 
Sir 7 ft. Sweet Sir Andrew I 
Sir And* Bless vou, fair shrew. 



Scene 3] 

yLar. And you too, sir. 

Sit To, Accost, Sir Andrew, accost. as 
Sir And, What’s that ? 

Sir To, My niece's chambeimaid. 

Sir And. Good Mistress Accost, I desire 
hettet acquaintance. 

Mar. My name is Mar^^ sir. 50 

Sir And. Good Misti ess Mary Accost — 
Sir To. You mistake, knight. * Accost ' 
IS front her, boaid her, woo her, assail 
her. 

Sir And. By my troth, 1 would not 
undertake her m this company. Is that the 
meaning of * accost ’ ? 55 

Mar, Fare you well, gentlemen. 

Sir To. An thou let part so. Sir Andrew, 
would thou mightst never draw sw^ord 
again I 

Sir And. An you part so, mistress, 1 
would I might never draw sword again. 
Fair lady, do you think you have fools m 
hand ? 

Mar. Sir, I have not you by th’ hand. 

Sir And. Marry, but you shall have ; and 
here's my hand. 

Mar, Now, sir, thought is free. I pray 
you, bring your hand to th’ butt’ry-bar and 
let it drink. 66 

Sir And. Wherefore, sweetheart ? What’s 
your metaphor ? 

Mar, It’s dry, sir. 

Sir And. Why, I think so ; I am not 
such an ass but I can keep my hand dry. 
But what’s your Jest ? 71 

M<7r. A dry jest, sir. 

Sir And. Are you full of them ? 

Mar. Ay, sir, I have them at my fingers’ 
ends ; marry, now 1 let go your band, 1 am 
barren. [Exit Maria. 

Sir To. O knight, thou lack’st a cup of 
canary ! When did I see thee so put down ? 

Sit And. Never in your hfe, I think ; 
unless you see canary put me down. Me- 
thinks sometimes I have no more wit tl an 
a Christian or an ordinary man has ; but I 
am a great eater of beef, and I believe that 
does harm to my wit. 

Sir To. No question. 

Sir And. An I thought that, I’d forswear 
it. I’ll ride home to-morrow, Sir Toby. 

Sir To. Fourquoi, my dear knight ? 85 

Sir And. What is * pourquoi ’ — do or 
not do ? I would I had bestowed that time 
in the tongues that I have in fencing, danc- 
ing, and bear-baiting. O, had I but 
followed the arts I 

Sir To. Then hadst thou had an excellent 
head of hair. 91 

Sir And, Why, would that have mended 
my hair ? 

Sir To, Past question ; for thou seest it 
will not curl by nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough 
does't not ? 95 
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Sir To. Excelient ; it hangs like tJax on 
a distaff, and I hope to see a huswife take 
thee between her legs and spm il off. 98 
Sir And Faith, 111 home to-morrow. Sir 
Tobv- Your niece will not be seen, or if 
she be, it’s four to one slie’ll none of me ; 
the Count hnnse’f heie liaid by ivcos her. 

Sir To Sne’il none o’ tii* Count ; slie’ll 
not match above her degree, neither m 
estate, years, noi wit ; i have heaid her 
swear’t. Tut, there’s life in't, man. 104. 

Sii Aud. I’ll stay a month longer. I 
a fellow o’ th’ stiangest mmd 1’ th’ worlds 
I delight in masques and revels sometimes 
altogether. 

Sir To. Art thou good at these kick- 
shawses, kmght ? los 

Sir And. As any man in Illyiia, wdiatso- 
ever he be, under the degree of my betters ; 
and yet I will not compare with an old 
an. Ill 

Sir To. What is thy excellence in a 
galliaid, knight ? 

Sir And. Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to’t. 
Sir And, And i think I have the back- 
trick simply as strong as any man m 
lily rid. 116 

Sir To. Wherefore are these things hid ? 
Wheiefoie have these gifts a cuitain before 
’em ? Are they like to take dust, like 
Mistress Mali’s picture ? Why dost thou 
not go to church m a galhard and come 
home m a coranto ? My very walk should 
be a jig ; I would not so much as make 
water but in a sink-a-pace. What dost 
thou mean ? Is it a world to hide virtues 
m ? I did think, by the excellent con- 
stitution of thy leg, it was form’d under 
the star of a galliaid. 125 

Sir And. Ay, ’tis strong, and it does 
ittdilferent well in a fiame-colour’d stock. 
Shall we set about some levels ? 

Sir To. What shall we do else ? Were w'e 
not born under Taurus ? 

Sir And. Taurus ? That’s sides and 
heart. 130 

Sir To. No, sir ; it is legs and thighs. 
Let me see thee caper. Ha, higher I Ha, ha, 
excelient ! [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. The Duke's palace. 

Enter Valentine, and Viola in maw’s 
attire. 

Val. If the Duke continue these favours 
towards you, Cesario, you are like to be 
much advanc’d ; he hath knowm you but 
three days, and already you are no stranger. 

Vio. You either fear his humour or my 
negligence, that you call in question the 
continuance of his love. Is he inconstant, 
sir, m his favours ? 6 

Val. No, believe me. . 
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Bnter Duke, Cueio, and Attendants. 

Vio. I thank yon. Here comes the Count 
Duke, Who saw Cesario, ho ? 

VIo. On your attendance, my lord, here. 
Duke, Stand you awhile aloof. Cesano, 
Thou know'st no less but all ; I have un- 
clasp’d 

T© thee the book even of my secret soul. 
Therefore, good youth, address thy gait 
unto her ; 

Be not denied access, stand at her doors, 15 
And tell them there thy fixed foot shall 
grow 

Till thou have audience. 

Vw. Sure, my noble lord. 

If she be so abandon’d to her sorrow 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 
Duke, Be clamorous and leap all civil 
bounds. 

Rather than make unprofited return. 

Vio. Say I do speak with her, my lord, 
what then ? 

Duke, O, then unfold the passion of my 
love, 

Surprise her with discourse of my dear 
faith ! 24 

It shall become thee well to act my woes ; 
She will attend it better in thy youth 
Than in a nuncio’s of more grave aspect. 
Vio, I tiiink not so, my lord. 

Duke, Dear lad, believe it. 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years 
That say thou art a man : Diana’s lip 30 
Is not more smooth and rubious ; thy small 
pipe 

Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound. 
And all is semblative a woman’s part. 

I know thy constellation is right apt 
For this affair. Some four or five attend 
him — 35 

All, if you will, for I myself am best 
When least in company. Prosper well in 
this. 

And thou shalt live as freely ^ s thy lord 
To call his fortunes thine. 

Vio, I’ll do my best 

To woo your lady. [Aside] Yet, ' barful 
strife I 40 

Whoe’er I woo, myself would be his wife. 

Scene Y4 Olivia*s house. 

Enter Maria and Clown. 

Mar. Nay, either tell me where thou hast 
been, or I will not open my lips so wide as 
a bristle may enter in way of thy excuse ; 
my lady will hang thee for thy absence. 

Cio. Let her hang me. He that is well 
bang’d in this world needs to fear no 
colours, 5 

Mar. Make that good. 

Clo, He shah see none to fear. 
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Mar, A good lenten answer. I canldi 
thee where that saying was born, of * l feat 

no colours*. 

Clo. Where, good Mistress Maiy ? 

Mar, In the wars ; and that may you be 
bold to say in your foolery. 

Clo. Well, God give them wisdom that 
have it ; and those that are fools, let them 
use their talents. 

Mar. Yet you will be hang’d for being so 
long absent : or to be turn’d away — is not 
that as good as a hanging to you ? 

Clo, Many a good hanging prevents a bad 
marriage ; and for turning away, let 
summer bear it out. 

Mar, You are resolute, then ? so 

Clo. Not so, neither; but I am resolv’d 
on two points. 

Mar. That if one break, the other will 
hold ; or if both break, your gaskins fall. 

Clo, Apt, in good faith, very apt I Well] 
go thy way ; if Sir Toby would leave 
drinking, thou wert as witty a piece of 
Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria. 26 

Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o’ that. 
Here comes my lady. Make your excuse 
wisely, you were best. [Exd. 

Enter Olivia and Malvolio. 

Clo. Wit, an’t be thy will, put me into 
good fooling ! Those wits that thinic they 
have thee do very oft prove fools ; and I 
that am sure I lack thee may pass for a 
wise man. For what says Quinapalus ? 
‘ Better a witty fool than a foohsh wit.* 
God bless thee, lady 1 
Oh. Take the fool away. 35 

Clo, Do you not hear, fellows t Take 
away the lady. 

Oli, Go to, y’are a dry fool ; I’H no 
more of you. Besides, you grow dishonest. 

Clo. Two faults, madonna, that drink 
and good counsel will amend ; for give the 
dry fool drink, then is th*^ fool not dry. 
Bid the dishonest man mend himself : if 
he mend, he is no longer dishonest ; if he 
caimot, let the botcher mend him. Anything 
that’s mended is but patch’d ; virtue that 
transgresses is but patch’d with sin, and sin 
that amends is but patch’d with virtue. 
If that this simple syllogism will serve, so ; 
if it will not, what remedy ? As there is 
no true cuckold but calamity, so beauty’s 
a flower. The lady bade take away the fool ; 
therefore, 1 say again, take her away, 

OIL Sir, I bade them take away you. 49 
Clo, Misprision in the highest degree! 
Lady, * CucuUus non facit monachum ' ; 
that’s as much to say as I wear not motley 
in my brain. Good madonna, give me 
leave to prove you a fool. 

OIL Can you do it ? 

Clo, Dexteriously, good madonna. 55 
OIL Make your proof. 



Scene 5] 

Clo» I'must catecliize you for it, madonna. 
Good my mouse of virtue, answer me. 

Ole*. Well, sir, for want of other idleness. 
I’ll bide your proof. 6o 

Clo. Good madonna, why mourn’st 
thou ? 

Olu Good fool, for my brother’s death- 
cio. I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 
OIL I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 64 
Clo. The more fool, madonna, to mourn 
for your brother’s soul being in heaven. 
Take away the fool, gentlemen. 

OIL What think you of this fool, Malvolio? 
Both he not mend ? 69 

MaL Yes, and shall do, till the pangs of 
death shake him. Infirmity, that decays 
the wise, doth ever make the better fool. 

do. God send you, sir, a speedy in- 
firmity, for the better increasing your folly I 
Sir Toby will be sworn that I am no fox ; 
but he will not pass Ms word for twopence 
that you are no fool. 76 

OIL How say you to that, Malvolio ? 

Mai. 1 marvel your ladyship takes delight 
in such a barren rascal ; I saw him put 
down the other day with an ordinary fool 
that has no more brain than a stone. Took 
you now, he’s out of his guard already ; 
unless you laugh and minister occasion to 
him, he is gagg’d. I protest I take these 
wise men that crow so at these set kind of 
fools no better than the fools’ zanies. 84 
OU. O, you are sick of selt-love, Malvolio, 
and taste with a distemper’d appetite. To 
be generous, guiltless, and of free disposi- 
tion, is to talce those tMngs for bird-bolts 
that you deem cannon bullets. There is no 
slander jn an allow’d fool, though he do 
notMng but rail ; nor no railing in a known 
discreet man, though he do notMng but 
reprove. 90 

Clo. Now Mercury endue thee with 
leasing, for thou speak’st well of fools ! 

Rs^enter Maria. 

Mar. Madam, there is at the gate a 
young gentleman much desires to speak 
with you. 

OIL From the Count Orsino, is it ? 95 

Mar. 1 know not, madam ; ’tis a fairj- 
young man, and weU attended. 

OIL Who of my people hold him in 
delay ? 

Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 
OIL Fetch him off, 1 pray you ; he 
speaks nothing but madman. Fie on him ! 
IBxit Maria} Go you, Malvolio : If it be a 
suit from the Count, X am side, or not at 
home-7-what you wM to dismiss it. lExiJk 
MalvotioJ Now you see, sir, how your 
fooling grows old, and people dislike it. *04 
Clo. Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, 
as if thv eldest son should be a fool ; 
whose skull Jove cram with brains I For — 
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here he comes — one of thy kin has a most 
weak pia mater. 

Enter Sir Toby. 

OIL By mine honour, half drunk I What 
is he at the gate, cousin ? no 

Sir To. A gentleman. 

Oli. A gentleman i What gentleman ? 
Sir To. ’Tis a gentleman here. [Hiccups} 
A plague o’ these pickle-heiring ! How 
now, sot I 

Clo. Good Sir Toby I 
OIL Cousin, cousin, how have you come 
so early by this lethargy ? 

Sir To. Lechery I I defy lechery. There’s 
one at the gate. 

OIL Ay, marry ; what is he ? 119 

Sir To. Let lum be the devil an he wiH, 
I care not j give me faith, say I. Well, it’s 
all one. [Exit 

OIL What’s a drunken man like, fool ? 
Clo. Like a drown’d man, a fool, and a 
madman : one draught above heat makes 
him a fool ; the second mads him • and a 
third drowns him. 125 

Oli. Go thou and seek the crowner, and 
let Mm sit o’ my coz ; for he’s in the third 
degree of drinlc, he’s drown’d ; go look 
after him. 128 

Clo. He is but mad yet, madonna, and 
the fool shall look to the madman. [Exit. 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

Mai. Madam, yond young fellow swears 
he will speak with you. 1 told him you 
were sick j he takes on Mm to understand 
so much, and therefore comes to speak 
with you. I told liim you were asleep ; he 
seems to have a foreknowledge of that too, 
and therefore comes to speak with you. 
What is to be said to Mm, lady ? He’s 
fortified against any denial. 137 

OIL Tell Mm he shall not speak with me. 
MaL Has been told so ; and he says he’ll 
stand at your door like a sheriff’s post, and 
be the supporter to a bench, but he’ll speak 
with you. 

OIL What kind o’ man is he ? 

Mai. Why, of mankind. 

OIL What manner of man ? 

Mai. Of very ill manner; he’ll speak 
with you, will you or no. 146 

OIL Of what personage and years is he ? 
MaL Not yet old enough for a man, nor 
young enough for a boy ; as a squash is 
before *tis a peascod, or a codling when *tis 
almost an apple j ’tis with him in standing 
water, between boy ggad man. He is very 
well-favour’d, and he speaks very shrew- 
ishly ; one would think his mother’s milk 
were scarce ont of him. 

OIL JUt him approach. Call in my 
gentlewoman. 154 

Mol. Gentiewiwian, my lady calls* fEx#. 
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Re-enter Maria. ' 

OH. Give me my veil ; come, throw it ' 
o'er my face ; 

We'll once more hear Orsino's embassy. 
Enter Viola. 

VIo. The honourable lady of the house, 
which is she ? 

OIL Speak to me ; I shall answer for her. 
Your will ? 159 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite, and un- 
matchable beauty — I pray you tell me if 
this be the lady of the house, for I never 
saw her. I would be loath to cast away my 
speech ; for, besides that it is exceUently 
well penn'd, I have taken great paias to 
con it. Good beauties, let me sustain no 
scorn ; I am very comptible, even to the 
least sinister usage. 

OH. Whence came you, sir ? 166 

Vw, I can say httle more than I have 
studied, and that question’s out of my 
part. Good gentle one, give me modest 
assurance if you be the lady of the hous::, 
that I may proceed in my speech. 170 
OIL Are you a comedian ? 

Vio. No, my profound heart ; and yet, 
by the very fangs of malice I swear, I am 
not that I play. Are you the lady of the 
house ? 

OH. If I do not usurp myself, I am. 175 
Via. Most certain, if you are she, you do 
usurp yourself ; for what is yours to bes'.ow 
is not yours to reserve. But this is from 
my commission. I will on with my &peech 
in your praise, and then show you the heart 
of my message. 

OIL Come to what is important m’t. I 
forgive you the praise. isi 

Via. Alas, I took great pains to study it, 
and 'tis poetical. 

OIL It is the more like to be feigned ; I 
pray you keep it in. I heard you were saucy 
at my gates, and allow’d your approach 
rather to wonder at you than to hear you. 
If you be not mad, be gone ; if you have 
reason, be brief ; 'tis not that time of 
moon with me to make one in so skipping a 
dialogue* 

Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir ? Here lies 
your way. 190 

Vio. No, good swabber, I am to hull 
here a little longer. Some mollification for 
your giant, sweet lady. 

OIL Tell me your mind. 

Via. I am a messenger. 

OIL Sure, you have some hideous matter 
to deliver, when the courtesy of it is so 
fearful. Speak your office. 195 

Via. It alone concerns your ear. I bring 
no overture of war, no taxation of homage : 
I hold the olive in my hand ; my words are 
as full of peace as matter, 

354 


[Act 1 

OIL Yet you began rudely. What are 
you ? What would you ? 200 

Via. The rudeness that hath appear’d in 
me have I learn’d from my entertainment 
What I am and what I would are as secret 
as maidenhead — to your ears, divinity ; to 
any other’s, profanation. * 204 

OIL Give us the place alone ; we will 
hear this divinity. lExeiini Maria and 
Attendants'i Now, sir, what is your text ? 
Via. Most sweet lady — 

OIL A comfortable doctrine, and much 
may be said of it. Where lies your text ? 
Via. In Orsino's bosom. 210 

OIL In his bosom I In vihat chapter of 
his bosom ? 

Via. To answer by the method ; in the 
first of his heart. 

OIL O, I have read it ; it is heresy. Have 
you no more to say ? 214 

Vio. Good madam, let me see your face. 
OIL Have you any commission from your 
lord to negotiate with my face ? You are 
now out of your text ; but we will draw 
the curtain and show you the picture. 
[Uni;eiZing] Look you, sir, such a one I was 
this present. Is’t not well done ? 220 

Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 
OIL 'Tis in gram, sir ; 'twill endure wind 
and weather. 

Vio. 'Tis beauty truly blent, whose red 
and white 

Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid 
on. 

Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive, 225 
If you will lead these giaces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. 

OH. O, sir, I will not be so hard-hearted ; 
I will give out divers schedules of my 
beauty. It shall be inventoried, and every 
particle and utensil labell’d to my will; 
as — ^item, two lips indifferent red ; item, 
two grey eyes with lids to them ; item, one 
neck, one chin, and so forth. Were you 
sent hither to praise me ? 

Vio. I see you what you are : you are 
too proud ; 

But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 235 
My lord and master loves you — O, such love 
Could be but recompens'd though you were 
crown’d 

The nonpareil of beauty I 
OIL How does he love me ? 

Vio. With adorations, fertile tears. 

With groans that thunder love, with sighs 
of fire. 240 

OIL Your lord does know my mind ; I 
cannot love him. 

Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him 
noble. 

Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth} 
In voices well divulg'd, free, learn'd, and 
valiant, 244 

And in dimension and the shape of nature 



Scene S] 

A gracious person ; but yec 1 cannot love 
him. 

He might have took his answer long ago. 
Vio. If I did love you in my master's 
flame. 

With such a sufF’riiig, such a deadly life. 

In your denial I would find no sense ; 250 

I would not understand it. 

Oil. Why, what would you ? 

Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your 
gate. 

And call upon my soul within the house ; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love 
And sing them loud even m the dead of 
night ; 255 

Halloo your name to the reverberate hills. 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out ‘ Olivia 1 ’ O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth 
But you should pity me 1 

OIL You might do much. 

What is your parentage ? 261 

Vio. Above my fortunes, yet my state is 

well : 

I am a gentleman. 

Oh. Get you to your lord. 

I cannot love him ; let him send no more — 
Unless perchance you come to me again 265 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well. 
I thank you for your pains ; spend this 
for me. 

Vio. I am no fee'd post, lady ; keep your 
purse ; 

My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart ot flint that you shall 
love ; 270 

And let your fervour, like my master's, be 
Plac'd in contempt 1 Farewell, fair cruelty. 

[Exit. 

OIL ‘ What IS your parentage ? ' 

* Above my fortunes, yet my state is well : 
I am a gentleman.* I’ll be sworn thou 
art ; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, 
and spirit, 27G 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. Not too fast I 
Soft, soft 1 

Unless the master were the man. How now ! 
Even so quickly may one catch the plague ? 
Methinks I feel this youth's perfections 280 
With an invisible and subtle stealth 
To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be. 
What ho, Malvolio I 

Re-enter Malvouo. 

Mai. Here, madam, at your service. 
OIL Run after that same peevish 
messenger, 

The County’s man. He left this ring behind 
him, 285 

Would I or not. Tell him I*H none of it. 
Desire him not to flatter with his lord. 

Nor hold him up with hopes ; I am not fox 
him. 
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If that the youth will come this way to- 
morrow. 

I’ll give him reasons for*t. Hie thee, 
Malvolio. 290 

Mai. Madam, 1 will. [Exh. 

Oh. I do I know not what, and fear to find 
l^ne eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 
Fate, show thy force : ourselves we do not 
owe ; 

What IS decreed must be ; and be this so I 

iEx4 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. The sea-coast. 

Enter Antonio and Sebastian. 

Ant. Will you stay no longer ; nor will 
you not that I go with you ? 

Seb, By your patience, no. My stars 
sliine darkly over me ; the malignancy of 
my fate might perhaps distemper yours ; 
therefore I shall crave of you your leave 
that I may bear my evils alone. It were a 
bad recompense for your love to lay anv 
of them on you. 7 

Ant. Let me yet know of you whither you 
are bound. 

Seb. No, sooth, sir ; my determinate 
voyage is mere extravagancy. But I 
perceive in you so excellent a touch of 
modesty that y’^ou will not extort from me 
what I am willing to keep in ; therefore it 
charges me in manners the rather to express 
myself. You must know of me then, 
Antonio, my name is Sebastian, which I 
call'd Rodengo ; my father was that 
Sebastian of Messalme whom I know you 
have heard of. He left behind him myself 
and a sister, both born in an hour ; if the 
heavens had been pleas’d, would we had so 
ended I But you, sir, alter'd that ; for 
some hour before you took me from the 
breach of the §ea was my sister drown’d. 20 
Ant, Alas the day I 

Seb. A lady, sir, though it was said she 
much resembled me, was yet of many 
accounted beautiful ; but though I could 
not with such estimable wonder overfar 
believe that, yet thus far I will boldly 
publish her ; she bore a mind that envy 
could not but call fair. She is drown’d 
already, sir, with salt water, though I seem 
to drown her remembrance again with 
more. 28 

Ant. Pardon me, sir, your bad entertain- 
ment. 

Seb. O good Antonio, forgive me your 
trouble. 30 

Ant. If you will not murder me for my 
love, let me be your servant. 

Seb. If you will not undo what you have 
done — that is, kill him whom you have 
recover'd — desire it not. Fare ye well at 
once ; my bosom is full of kindness, and I 
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am yet so near the manners of my mother 
that, upon the least occasion more, mine 
eyes will tell tales of me* I am bound to 
the Count Orsmo's court. Farewell. {Exit. 
AfiL The gentleness of all the gods go 
with thee ! 

1 have many enemies in Orsino’s court, 40 
Else would I very shortly see thee there. 
But come what may, I do adore thee so 
That danger shall seem sport, and I will go. 

{Exit 

Scene II. A street. 

Enter Viola and Malvolio at several aoors. 

Mol. Were you not ev’n now with the 
Countess Olivia ? 

Vio, Even now, sir ; on a moderate pace 
I have since arriv’d but hither. 3 

Mai. She returns this ring to you, sir ; 
you might have saved me my pains, to 
have taken it away yourself. She adds, 
moreover, that you should put your lord 
into a desperate assurance she will none of 
him. And one thing more : that you be 
never so hardy to come again in his 
affairs, unless it be to report your lord's 
taking ot this. Receive it so. 10 

Vio. She took the ring of me ; I’H none 
©fit. 

Mol. Come, sir, you peevishly threw it to 
her ; and her will is it should be so re- 
turn'd. If it be worth stooping for, thare 
it lies in yoyr eye ; if not, be it his that 
finds it. {Exit. 

Vio. I left no ring with her j what means 
this lady ? 15 

Fortune forbid my outside have not charm’d 
her! 

She made good view of me; indeed, so 
much 

That methought her eyes had lost her 
tongue. 

For she did speak in starts distractedly. 

She loves me, sure : the cunning of her 

passion 20 

Invites me in this churlish messenger. 

None of my lord's ring 1 Why, he sent her 
none. 

I am the man. If it be so — as *tis — 

Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 
Disguise, 1 see thou art a wickedness as 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 
How easy is it for the propei'-false 
In women's waxen hearts to set their 
forms I 

Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we I 
For such as we are made of, such we be. 30 
How will this fudge ? My master loves het 
dearly. 

And I, poor monster, fond as much on him ; 
And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 
What will become of this ? As I am man. 
My state is desperate for my master's love ; 
As I am woman — now alas the day 1 — 

35* 


[Act 2 

What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia 
breathe ! 37 

O Time, thou must untangle this, not 1 ; 
It is too hard a knot for me t' untie ! 

Scene III. Olivia*s house. 

Enter Sir Toby and Sir Andrew. 

Sir To. Approach, Sir Andrew. Not to 
be abed after midnight is to be up bedmes ; 
and ‘ diluculo surgere ’ thou know’st — 

Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not ; 
but I know to be up late is to be up late, 5 
Sir To. A false conclusion J I hate it as 
an unfiU’d can. To be up after midnight 
and to go to bed then is early ; so that to 
go to bed after midnight is to go to bed 
betimes. Does not our lives consist of the 
four elements ? 9 

Sir And. Faith, so they say ; but I think 
it rather consists of eating and drinking. 

Sir To. Th'art a scholar ; let us there- 
fore eat and drink. Marian, I say ! a stoup 
of wine. 

Enter Clown. 

Sir And. Here comes the fool, i' faith. 
CZo. How now, my hearts 1 Did you 
never see the picture of ‘ we three ' ? 16 

Sir To. Welcome, ass. Now let’s have a 
catch. 

Sir And. By my troth, the fool has an 
excellent breast. I had rather than forty 
shillings I had such a leg, and so sweet a 
breath to sing, as the fool has. In sooth, 
thou wast in very gracious fooling last 
night, when thou spofc'st of Pigrogromitus, 
of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of 
Queubus ; 'twas very good, i’ faith. I sent 
thee sixpence for thy leman ; hadst it ? 2+ 
Clo. ' I did impeticos thy gratilhty ; for 
Malvollo's nose is no whipstock. My lady 
has a white hand, and the Myrmidons are 
no bottle-ale houses. 27 

Sir And. Excellent ! Why, this is the 
best fooling, when all is done. Now, a song. 

Sir To. Come on, there is sixpence for 
you. Let's have a song. 31 

Sir And. There’s a testril of me too ; if 
one knight give a — 

Clo. Would you have a love-song, of a 
song of good life ? 35 

Sir To. A love-song, a love-song. 

Sir And. Ay, ay ; I care not for good 
life. 

Clown sings. 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O, stay and hear ; your true love's coming, 
That can sing both high and low. 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man's son doth know. 

Sir And, Excellent good, i* faith 1 
Sir To. Good, good 1 



Scene 3 | 


Clown sings » 

What is love ? ’Tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What's to come is still unsure. 

In delay there lies no plenty, 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty ; 50 
Youth's a stuff will not endure. 

Sir And. A melliduous voice, as I am 
true kmght. ^ 

Sir To. A contagious breath. 

Sir And. Very sweet and contagious, i 

fcuth. , ^ 

Sir To. To hear by the nose, it is dulcet 
in contagion. But shall we make the 
welkin dance indeed ? Shall we rouse the 
night-owl in a catch that wiB draw three 
souls” out of one weaver ? Shall we do that ? 

Sir And. An you love me, let's do’t. I am 
dog at a catch. 60 

do. By’r lady, sir, and some dogs will 
catch well. 

Sir And. Most certain. Let our catch be 
* Thou knave 

do. ‘Hold thy peace, thou knave' 
kmght ? I shall be constrain'd m't to call 
thee knave, knight. 

Sir And. 'Tis not the first time I have 
constrained one to call me knave. Begin, 
fool : it begins ‘ Hold thy peace 

CIo. I shall never begin if I hold my 
peace. 

Sir And. Good, i' faith I Come, begin. 69 
[Catch sttng. 

lEnitr Maria. 

Mar. What a caterwauling do you keep 
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of my lady's house, that ye squeak out 
yor~ coziers' catches without any mitiga- 
tion or remorse of voice ? Is there no 
respect of place, persons, nor tune, m you ? 

Sir To. We did keep time, sir, m our 
catches. Sneck up I 90 

MaL Sir Toby, I must be round with you 
My lady bade me tell you that, though she 
harbours you as her kinsman, she’s nothing 
allied to your disorders. If you can separate 
yourself and your misdemeanours, you are 
welcome to the house ; if not, and it would 
please you to take leave of her, she is very 
willing to bid you farewell. 96 

Sir To. [Sings] Farewell, dear heart, since 
I must needs be gone. 

Mar. Nay, good Sir Toby. 

Clo. [Sings] His eyes do show Ms days are 
almost done. 

Mai. Is't even so ? 100 

Sir To. [Sings] But I will never die. 

{Falls down. 

Clo. {Singsi Sir Toby, there you lie. 

Mai. This is much credit to you. 

Sir To. [Sings] Shall I bid him go ? 

Clo. [Sings] What an if you do ? 105 

Sir To. [S ngs] Shall I bid him go, and 
spare not ? 

Clo. [Sings] O, no, no, no, no, you dare 
not. 

Sir To. {Rising] Out o' tune, sir I Ye lie. 
Art any more than a steward ? Dost thou 
think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale ? no 

do. Yes, by Saint Anne; and ginger 
shall be hot i' th' mouth too. 

Sir To. Th'art i’ th' right. Go, sir, rub 
your chain with crumbs. A stoup of wine. 


here I If my lady have not call’d up her Maria ! ^4 

steward Malvolio, and bid him turn you Mai. Mistress Mary, if you priz'd my 
out of doors, never trust me. 72 lady's favour at anything more than con- 

Sir To. My lady’s a Catalan, we are tempt* you would not give means for this 
politicians, Malvolio's a Peg-a-Ramsey, uncivil rule ; she shall know of it, byjthis 


hand. 

Mar. Go shake your ears. 

Sir And. 'Twere as good a deed as to 
drink when a man's ahungry, to challenge 
him the field, and then to break promise 
with him and make a fool of him. a 21 

Sir To. Do't, kmght. I’ll write thee a 
challenge ; I'll deliver thy indignation 
Sir And. Ay, he does well enough if he to him by word of mouth, 
be dispos'd, and so do I too ; he does it Mar. Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to- 
with a better grace, but I do it more night ; since the youth of the Count's was 
natural. to-day with my lady, she is much out of 

Sir To. {Sings] O' the twelfth day of quiet. For Monsieur Malvolio, let me alone 


and [Sings] 

Three merry men be we. 

Am not I consanguineous ? Am I not of 
her blood ? Tilly-vally, lady. [Sings] 

There dwelt a man in Babylon, 

Lady, lady. 76 

Clo. Beshrew me, the knight's in admir- 
able fooling. 


December- 
Mar. For the love o* God, peace i 

Enter Malvolio. 

MaZ. My masters, are you mad ? Or whai 
are you ? Have you no wit, manners, no 
honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at thi' 
time of night ? Do ye make an ale-housv 


with him ; if I do not gull Mm into a nay- 
word, and make Mm a common recreation, 
do not think I have wit enough to lie 
straight in my bed. I know I can do it. 129 
Sir To. Possess us, possess us ; tell us 
something of Mm, ^ 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind 
of Puritan, 

3 S 7 
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Sir And, O, if i thought that, Vd beat 
him like a dog. 

Sir To. What, for being a Puritan ? Thy 
exquisite reasbn, dear knight ? jf 34 

Sir And, I have no exquisite reason for t, 
but I have reason good enough. 

Mar, The devil a Puritan that he is, or 
anything constantly but a time-pleaser ; 
an affection’d ass that cons state without 
book and utters it by great swarths ; the 
best joersuaded of himself, so cramm'd, as 
he thinks, with excellencies that it is his 
grounds of faith that all that look on him 
love him ; and on that vice in him will my 
revenge hud notable cause to work. 

Sir To. What wilt thou do ? 144 

Mar, I will drop in his way some obscure 
epistles of love ; wherein, by the colour of 
his beard, the shape of his leg, the manner 
of his gait, the expressure of his eye, fore- 
head, and complexion, he shall lind himself 
most feelingly personated. I can write very 
like my lady, your niece ; on a forgotten 
matter we can hardly make distinction of 
our hands. 251 

Sir To. Excellent ! I smell a device. 

Sir And. I have’t in my nose too. 

Sir To. He shall think, by the letters 
that thou wilt drop, that they come from 
my niece, and that she‘s in love with him. 

Mar, My purpose is, indeed, a horse of 
that colour. 157 

Sir And, And your horse now woqld 
make him an ass. 

Mar, Ass, I doubt not. 

Sir And. O, *twill be admirable ! 160 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you. I know 
my physic will work with him. I will plant 
you two, and let the fool make a third, 
where he shall find the letter ; observe his 
construction of it. For this night, to bed. 
and dream on the event. Farewell. [Exit. 
Sir To. Good night, Penthesilea. 166 

Sir And, Before me, she’s a good wench. 
Sir To. She’s a beagle true-bred, and one 
that adores me. What o* that ? 

Sir And, I was ador'd once too. 270 
Sir To. Let's to bed, knight. Thou hadst 
need send for more money. 

Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, 
I am a foul way out. 

Sir To. Send for money, knight ; if thou 
hast her not 1' th' end, call me Cut. 176 
Sir And. If I do not, never trust me; 
take it how you will. 

Sir To, Come, come. I'll go burn some 
sack ; *tis too late to go to bed now. Come, 
knight ; come, kmght, [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. The Duke's palace. 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, and Others. 

Duke, Give me some music. Now, good 
morrow, friends, 

358 


[Act 2 

Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song. 
That old and antique song we heard last 
night; 

Methought it did relieve my passion much. 
More than light airs and recollected terms 5 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 
Come, but one verse. 

Cur, He is not here, so please your 
lordship, that should sing it. 

Duke. Who was it ? xo 

Cur, Feste, the jester, my lord ; a fool 
that the Lady Olivia's father took mwrb 
delight in. He is about the house. 

Di^ke, Seek him out, and play the tune the 
while, [Exd Curio, 

Come hither, boy. If ever thou shalt love. 
In the sweet pangs of it remember me ; 15 
For such as I am all true lovers are, 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is belov'd. How dost thou like this 
tune ? 

Vio. It gives a very echo to the seat 23 
Where Love is thron'd. 

Duke, Thou dost speak masterly. 

My life upon't, young though thou art, 
thine eye 

Hath stay'd upon some favour that it loves; 
Hath it not, boy ? 

Vio- A little, by your favour. 24 

Duke. What kind of woman is't 7 
Vio. Of your complexion. 

Duke, She is not worth thee, then. What 
years, i' faith ? 

Vio. About your years, my loru. 

Duke. Too old, by heaven I Let still the 
woman take aS 

An eider than herself ; so wears she to him. 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 32 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and 
won. 

Than women's are. 

Vio, I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than 
thyself, 33 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent ; 

For women are as roses, whose fair flow’r 
Being once display'd doth fall that very 
hour. 

Vio. And so they are ; alas, that they 
are so I 39 

To die, even when they to perfection grow I 

Re-enter Curio and Clown. 

Duke. O, fellow, come, the song we had 
last night. 

Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain ; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 
And the free maids that weave their thread 
with bones. 

Do use to chant it ; it is siUy sooth, 4s 

And dallies with the innocence of love. 
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Scene 4] 

Like tlie old age. ^ 

Clo. Are you ready, sir ? 

Duke, Ay ; prithee, sing. [Mtssic. 

Festers Song. 

Corns away, come away, death ; so 
And In sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, bieath, 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O, prepare it '. 55 

My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet. 

On my black coffin let there be strown ; 

Not a friend, not a fnend greet 6o 
My poor corpse where my bones shall be 
thrown ; 

A thousand thousand sighs to save, 

La/ me, O, where 
Sad true lover never find my giave. 

To weep there 1 65 

Duke. There’s for thy pains. 

Clo. No pains, sir ; I take pleasure m 
singing, sir. ,, , 

Duke. I’ll pay thy pleasure, then. 

Clo, Truly, sir, and pleasuie will be paid 
one time or another. 

Duke. Give me. now leave to leave thee. 
Clo. Now the melancholy god protect 
thee ; and the tailor make thy doublet of 
changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a verv 
opal 1 would have men of sucli constancy 
nut to sea, that their business might be 
everything, and their intent everywhere; 
for that’s it that always makes <1 good 
voyage of nothing. Farewell. [FxU Clown. 
Duke. Let all the rest give place. 

[Exeunt Curio and Attendants. 

Once more, Cesario, 

Get thee to yond same sovereign cruelty. 
Tell her my love, more noble than the 
world, 

Prizes not quantity of dirty lands ; 

The parts that fortune hath bestow’d upon 
her, ^ ^ 

Tell her I hold as giddily as Fortune ; 

But 'tis that miracle and queen of gems 
That Nature pranks her in attracts my 
soul. . 

Vio, But if she cannot love you, sir ? 
Duke. I cannot be so answer’d. 

Vio, Sooth, but you must. 

Say that some lady, as perhaps there is. 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia. You cannot love 
her ; 

You tell her so. Must she not then be 
answer’d ? 

Duke. There is no woman*s sides 
Can bide the beating of sc strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart ; no woman’s 
heart 


'o big to hold so much ; they lack i etention. 
Alas, theii love may be call’d appetite — 

No motion of the liv^er, but the palate — 

That suffer surfeit, cloyment, and revolt ; 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 99 
And can digest as much. Make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Vio. Ay, but I know — 

Duke. What dost thou know' ? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men 
may owe. 

In faith, they are as true of heart as we/ 

My father had a daughter lov’d a man, 

As it might be peihaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what’s her history ? 

Vio. A blank, my loid. She never told 
hei love, *09 

But let concealment, like a worm 1’ th’ bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pin’d m 
thought ; 

And with a green and vellow melancho'y 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at gnet. Was not this love indeed? 
We men may say more, swear more, but 
indeed 215 

Our shows aie more than will ; for still we 
prove 

Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
Duke. But died thy sistei of her love, my 
boy ? 

Vio. I am all the daughters of my father’s 
house, 

And all the brothers too — and yet I know 
not. 220 

Sir, shall I to this lady ? 

Duke. Ay, that’s the theme. 

To her in haste. Give her this jewel ; say 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. 

fExeuiif. 

Scene V. Olivia* s gaiden 

Enter Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and 
Fabian. 

Sir To. Come thy ways, Sigmor Fabian. 
Fah. Nay, I’ll come ; if I lose a scruple 
of this sport let me be boil’d to death with 
melancholy. 

Sir To. Wouldst thou not be glad to have 
the niggardly rascally sheep-biter come by 
some notable shame ? 5 

Fab. I would exult, man ; you know he 
brought me out o’ favour with my lady 
about a bear-baiting here. 

Sir To. To anger him we’ll have the bear 
again ; and we will fool him black and blue 
— shall we not. Sir Andrew ? 

Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our 
lives. 

Enter Maria. 

Sir To. Here comes the little villain. 
How now, my metal of India I 
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Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree. 
Malvolio’s coming down this walk. He has 
been yonder i* the snn practising behaviour 
to his own shadow this half hour. Observe 
him, for the love of mockery, for I know 
this letter will make a contemplative idiot 
of him. Close, in the name of jesting ! [As 
the men hide she drops a letter} Lie thou 
there ; for here comes the trout that must 
be caught with tickling. {Exit, 20 

Enter Malvulio. 

MaL *TiG but fortune ; all is fortune. 
Maria once told me she did ahect me ; and 
I have heard herself come thU3 near, that, 
should she fancy, it should be one of my 
complexion. Besides, she uses me with a 
more exalted respect than any one else that 
follows her. What should I think on’t ? 26 
Sir To. Here’s an overweening rogue I 
Fab. O, peace I Contemplation makes a 
rare turkey-cock of him ; how he jets 
under his advanc’d plumes 1 

Sir And. ’Slight, I could so beat the 
rogue — 30 

Sir To. Peace, X say. 

MaL To be Count Malvolio E 

Sir To. Ah, rogue I 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir To. Peace, peace I 35 

MaL There is example for’i : th*- Lady of 
the Strachy married the ycuiimii of the 
wardrobe. 

Sir And. Pie on him, Jezebel i 
Fab, O, peace I Now he's deeply m : look 
how imagination blows him. 40 

Mai. Having been three mciiths married 
to her, sitting in my state — 

Sir To. O, for a stone-bow to hit him in 
the eye I 

Mai. Calling my officers about me, in my 
branch’d velvet gown, having come from 
a day-bed — where X have left Olivia 
sleeping — 46 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone I 
Fab. O, peace, peace! 

MaL And then to have the humour of 
state ; and after a demure travel of regard, 
telling them I know my place as I would 
they should do theirs, to ask for my 
kinsman Toby — 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles I 52 

Fab. O, peace, peace, peace! Now, now. 
MaL Seven of my people, with an 
obedient start, make out for him, 1 frown 
the while* and perchance wind up my 
watch, or play with my — some rich jewel. 
Toby approaches ; curtsies there to me — 
Sir To. Shall this fellow live ? 

Fab. Though oiir silence be drawn from 
us with, cars, yet peace. 60 

MaL I extend my hand to him thus* 
Quenching my familiar smile with an 
austere regard of control — ■ 
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Sir To. And does not Toby take you a 
blow o* the lips then ? 64 

MaL Saying ' Cousin Toby, my fortunes 
having cast me on your niece give me this 
prerogative of speech ’ — 

Sir To. What, what ? 

MaL ‘You must amend your drunken- 
ness ’ — 

Sir To. Out, scab ! 69 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the 
sinews of our plot. 

MaL ‘ Besides, you waste the treasure of 
your time with a foolish knight ’ — 

Sir And. That’s me, I warrant you. 

Mai. ‘ One Sir Andrew / 

Sir And. I knew ’twas I ; for many do 
call me fool. 75 

MaL What emp-oyinent have w'e here ? 

ITaking tip the letter. 
Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 
Sir To. O, peace I And the spirit of 
humours intimaie leading aloud lo him ! 

MaL Ev my life* this is my lady’s hand : 
these be her very C’s, her U’s, and her T’s ; 
and thus makes she her great P’s. It is, in 
contempt of question, her hand. 82 

Sir And. Her C’s, her U's, and her T’s. 
Why thai ? 

Mai. [Reads] * To the unknown belov’d, 
this, and my goed wishes.’ Her very 
phrases ! By your leave, wax. Soft ! And 
the impressure her Lucrece with which she 
uses to seal; ’tismylady. To whom should 
this be ? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all, 

MaL [Reads] * Jove knows X love, 

But who ? 90 

Lips, do not move ; 

No man must know.* 

‘ No man must know.’ What follows ? 
The numbers alter’d ! ‘ No man must 

know.’ If this shoiik! be thee, Malvolio ? 
Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock ! 95 

MaL [Reads] 

* 1 may command where I adore ; 

But silence, like a Lucrece knife, 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth 
gore ; 

M. O. A. I. doth sway iny life.* 

Fab. A fustian riddle ! loo 

Sir To. Excellent wench, say I. 

Mai. * M. O. A. I. doth sway my life.’ 
Nay, but first let me see, let me see, let me 

see. 

Fab. What dish o* poison has she dress’d 
him I 104 

Sir To. And with what wing the staniel 
checks at it ! 

Mai. ‘ 1 may command where 1 adore.' 
Why, she may command me; I serve her; 
she is my lady. Why, this is evident to any 
formal capacity ; there is no obstmctloii 
in this. And the end — ^what should that 



Scene 5] 

alphabetical position portend ? If I could 
make that resemble something in me. 
Softly I M. O. A. I. — lit 

Sir To. O, ay, make up that I He is now 
at a cold scent. 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon’t for ail this, 
though it be as rank as a fox. 114 

Mat. M — Malvolio ; M — why, that begins 
my name. 

Fab. Did not I say he would work it out ? 
The cui IS excellent at faults. 

Mai. M — But then there is no con- 
soiiancy in the sequel ; that suffers under 
piobation i A should folio w% but O does. 

Fab. And O shall end, I hope. 120 

Sn To. Ay, or 111 cudgel him, and make 
him cry ‘ O ! ’ 

Mai. And then I comes behind. 

: Fab. Ay, an you had any eye behind you, 

you might see more detraction at your heels 
than fortunes before you. 124 

Mai. M. O. A. I. This simulation is not 
as the former ; and yet, to crush this a 
little, it would bow to me, for every one 
of these letters are in my name. Soft 1 here 
follows prose. 

[Reads] * If this fail into thy hand, 
revolve, in my stars 1 am above thee; 
but be not afraid of greatness. Some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon 'em. Thy 
Fates open their hands ; let thy blood and 
spirit embiace them ; and, to mure thyself 
to what thou art like to be, cast thy 
humble slough and appear tresh. Be 
opposite with a kinsman, surly with 
servants ; let thy tongue tang arguments 
of state ; put thyself into the trick of 
singularity. She thus advises thee that 
sighs for thee. Remember who commended 
thy yellow stockings, and wish'd to see thee 
ever cross-garter’d. I say, remember. Go 
to, thou art made, if thou desir’st to be 
so ; if not, let me see thee a steward still, 
the fellow of servants, and not worthy to 
touch Fortune's fingers. Farewell. She 
that would alter services with thee, 140 
The Fortunate-Unhappy.’ 

Daylight and champain discovers not 
more. This is open. I will be proud, I will 
read politic authors, I will baffle Sir Toby, 
I will wash off gross acquaintance, I will be 
point-devise the veiy man. I do not now 
fool myself to let imagination jade me ; for 
every reason excites to this, that my lady 
loves me. She did commend my yellow 
stockings of late, she did praise my leg 
being cross-garter’d ; and^ this she 
manifests herself to my low;' and with a 
kind of injunction drives me to these habits 
of her liking, I thank my stars I am happy. 
I will be strange, stout, in yellow stockings, 
and cross-garter'd, even with the swiftness 
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of putting on. Jove and mv stars be 
praised 1 Here is yet a postscript. 

[Reads] ‘ Thou canst not choose but 
know who I am. If thou entertaia’st my 
love, let it appear in Ihy smiling ; thy 
smiles become thee well. Therefore in 
my piesence still smile, dear my sweet, 
I prithee.’ 

Jove, I thanlr thee. I will smile; I will do 
everything that thou wilt have me. [Exit. 

Fab. I will not give my part of this sport 
for a pension of thousands to be paid from 
tiie Sophy. 161 

Sir To. I could marry this wench for this 
device. 

Sir And. So could I too. 

Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her 
but such another jest. 165 

Enter Maria. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o' my 
neck ? 

Sir And. Or o’ mine either ? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray- 
trip, and become thy bond-slave ? 171 

Sir And. I' faith, or I either ? 

Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such 
a dream that when the image of it leaves 
him he must run mad. 

Mar. Nay, but say true ; does it work 
upon him ? 175 

Sir To. Like aqua-vitae with a midwife. 

Mar. If you will then see the fruits of 
the sport, mark his first approach before 
my lady. He will come to her in yellow 
stockings, and 'tis a colour she abhors, and 
cross-garter’d, a fashion she detests ; and 
be will smile upon her, which will now be 
so unsuitable to her disposition, being 
addicted to a melancholy as she is, that it 
cannot but turn him into a notable con- 
tempt. If you will see it, follow me. 

Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou 
most excellent devil of wit ! 185 

Sir And. I’ll make one too. [ExenwL 


ACT THREE 
Scene I. Olivia's garden. 

Enter Viola* and Clown with a tabor. 

Vio. Save thee, friend, and thy music! 
Dost thou live by thy tabor ? 

Clo. No, sir, I live by the church. 

Vio, Art thou a churchman ? 4 

Clo. No such matter, sir ; I do live by 
the church ; for I do live at my house, and 
my house doth stand by the church. 

Vio. So thou mayst say the king lies by 
a beggar, if a beggar dwell near him; or 
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tlie chmch stands by tliy tabor, if thy| 
tabor stand by tiie cbnrcli. 9 ' 

Clo. You bave said, sh. To see this age I 
A sentence is but a chevYil glove to a good 
wit. How quickly the wrong side may be 
turned outward I 12 

Vio, Nay, that*s certain ; they that dally 
nicely with words may quickly make them 
wanton. 

do, I would, therefor^, my sister had had 
no name, sit. 

’ Vio, Why, man ? 16 

Cio, Why, Sir, her name’s a word ; and 
to dally with that word might make my 
sister wanton. But indeed words are very 
rascals since bonds disgrac’d them. 

Via. Thy reason, man ? 20 

Clo. Troth, sir, I can yield you none 
Without words, and words are grown so 
false I am loath to prove reason with 
them. 

Vio, t warrant thou art a merry fellow 
and car’st for nothing. 25 

Clo. Not so, sir ; 1 do care for something ; 
but in my conscience, sir, I do not care for 
yoj. If that be to care for nothing, sir, I 
would it would make you invisible. 23 
Vio. Art not thou the Lady Olivia’s fool ? 
Clo. No, indeed, sir ; the Lady Olivia has 
no folly ; she will keep no fool, sir, till she 
be married j and fools are as like husbands 
as Pilchers are to herrings — the husband’s 
the bigger. I am indeed not her fool, but 
her corrupter of Words. 

Vio, I saw thee late at the Count 
Orsino’s. 35 

Clo. Foolery, sir, does walk about the 
orb like the sun — it shines everywhere. I 
would be sorry, sir, but the fool should be 
as oft with your master as with my mistress ; 
I think I saw your wisdom there. 39 

Vio. Nav, an thou pass upon me. I'll no 
more with thee. Hold, there’s expenses for 
thee. [Gwing a coin. 

Clo. Now Jove, in his next commodity of 
hair, send thee a beard I 

Vio. By my troth. I’ll tell thee, I am 
almost sick for one ; [Aside] though 1 would 
not have it grow on my chin. — Is thy lady 
Within ? 46 

Clo. Would not a pair of theSe have bred, 
sir ? 

Vio. Yes, being kept together and put to 
use. 

Clo. I would play Lord Pandarus of 
Phrygia, sir, to bring a Cressida to this 
Troilus. 50 

Vio. I understand you, sir 5 ’tis well 
begg’d. [Giving another coin. 

Clo. The matter, I hope, is not great, sir, 
begging but a beggar: Cressida was a 
beggar. My lady is within; sir. I will con- 
strue to them whence you come ; who you 
are and what you would are out of my 
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welkin — I might say * element ’ but the 
word is overworn. [Exit. 

Vio. This fellow is wise enough to plav 
the fool ; 57 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit. 
He must observe their mood on whom he 
jests. 

The quality of persons, and the time ; 60 

And, like the haggard, check at every 
feather 

That comes before his eye. This is a 
practice 

As full of labour as a wise man’s art ; 

For folly that he wisely shows is fit ; ' 

But wise men, folly-fall’n, quite taint their 
wit. 65 

Baiter Sm Toby and Sir Andrew. 

Sir To. Save you, gentleman ! 

Vioi And you, sir. 

Sir And. Dieu vous garde, monsieur. 
Vio. Et vous aussi ; votre serviteur. 

Sir And. I hope, sir, you are ; and I am 
yours. 

Sir To. Will you encounter the house ? 
My niece is desirous you should enter, if 
your trade be*to her. 

Vio. I am bound to your niece, sir; I 
mean, she is the list of my voyage. 

Sir To. Taste your legs, sir j put them 
to motion. 75 

Vio. My legs do better understand me, 
sir, than I understand what you mean by 
bidding me taste my legs. 

Sir To. 1 mean, to go, sir, to enter. 

Vio. I will answer you with gait and 
entrance. But we are prevented. 80 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

Most excellent accomplish’d lady, the 
heavens rain odours on you I 

Sir And. That youth's a rare courtier — 
* Rain odours ' I 

Vio. My matter hath no voice, lady, but 
to your own most pregnant and vouchsafed 
ear. 86 

Sir And. * Odours *, * pregnant *, and 
' vouchsafed ’ — I’ll get ’em all three aU 
ready. 88 

on. Let the garden door be shut, and 
leave me to my hearing. [Exewnl all but 
Olivia and Viola} Give me your hand, sir. 
Vio. My duty, madam, and most humble 
service, 93 

Oil. What is your name ? 

Vio. Cesario is your servant’s name, fair 
Princess. 

OIL My servant, sir I 'Twas never merry 
world 95 

Since lowly feigning was caH’d compliment. 
Y’are servant to the Count Orsino, youth. 
Vio. And he is yours, and his must needs 
be yours : 



Scene 1 ] 

Your servant's servant iS youir servant, 
madam. 

OU, For him, I think not on liim ; for 
fiis thoughts, loo 

Would they were blanks rather than flird 
with me I 

Vio, Madam, I come to whet your gentle 
thoughts 
On his behalf. 

OIL O, by your leave, 1 pray vou ; 

1 bade you never speak again of him ; 

But, would ybu undertake another suit, 205 
I had rrther heat you to solicit that 
Than isiuslc from the spheres. 

Vw, lady— 

OIL Give me leave, beseech you. I did 
send, 

After the last enchantment you did here, 

A ring in chase of you ; so I abuse no 
Myself, my servant, and, i fear me, you. 
Under your hard construction must I sit. 
To force that on you in a shameful cunning 
Which you knew none of yours. What 
might you think ? 

Have you not set mine honour at the stake, 
And baited it with all ih' unmuzzled 
thoughts 

That tyrannous heart can think ? To one of 
your receiving, 

Enough is shown : a cypress, not a bosom. 
Hides my heart. So, let me hear you speak. 

Vio, I pity you. 

Oli, That's a degree to love. 

Vio. No, not a-grize; for ’tis a vulgar 
proof 221 

That very oft we pity enemies. 

OIL Why, then, methinks *tis time to 
smile again. 

0 world, how apt the poor are to be proud ! 
If one should be a prey, how much the 

better 225 

To fall before the lion than the wolf I 

[Clock strikes. 

The clock upbraids me with the waste of 
time. - 

Be not afraid, good youth ; I will not have 
you; 

And yet* when wit and youth is come to 
harvest, 

Your wife is like to reap a proper man, 130 
There lies your way, due west. 

Vio. Then westward-ho I 

Grace and good disposition attend your 
ladyship ! 

You'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me ? 

OIL Stay. 234 

1 piifchee tell me what thou think'st of me. 

Vio. That you do think you are not what 

you are. 

Oil. If I think so, I think the same of you. 

Vio, Then think you right ; I am not 
what I am, 

OU, I would you were a- I would have 
you be 1 
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Vio. Would it be better, madam, than 
I am ? 140 

1 wish it might, for now I am your fool. 

OIL O, what a deal of scorn looks 

In the contempt and anger of Ws lip ! 

A murd'rous guilt shows mt itself more 
soon 

Than love that would seem hid : love’s 
night is noon. 

Gesario, by the .roses of the spring, 14^ 
By maldhood, honour, truth, and every 
thing, 

! I love thee so that, maugre all thy ''tide, 
Mor wit nor reason can my passion i. Ide. 

Do not extort thy reasons from this clause^ 

1 For that I woo, thou therefore hast no 
cause ; 

But rather reason thus with reason fetter : 
Love sought is good, but given uhsought is 
better. 

Vio. By innocence 1 swear, and by my 
youth, 15+ 

I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, 
And that no woman has ; nor never none 
Shalt mistress be of it, save I alone. 

And so adieu, good madam ; never more 
Will I my master's tears to you deplore. 
OIL Yet come again ; for thou perhaps 
mayst move 160 

That heart which now abhors to like his 

love. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. Olivia* s house* 

Enter Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian. 

Sir And. No, faith, I'll not stay a jot 
longer. 

Sir To, Thy reason, dear venom, give thy 
reason. 

Fab. You must needs yield your reason. 
Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Marry, I saw your niece do 
more favours to the Count's servingman 
than ever she bestow'd upon me ; I saw’t 
i' th’ orchard. 6 

Sir, To, Did she see thee the while, old 
boy ? Tell me that. 

Sir And. As plain as I see you now. 9 
Fab, This was a great argument of love 
in her toward you. 

Sir And, 'Slight I will you make an ass 
o' me ? 

Fab. I will prove it legitimate, sir, upon 
the oaths of judgment and reason. 

Sir To, And they have been grand- 
jurymen since before Noah was a sailor. 26 
Fab.,She did show favour to the youth in 
your sight only to exasperate you, to awake 
your dormouse valour, to put fire in your 
h^art and brimstone in your liver. You 
should then have accosted her ; and with 
some excellent jests, fire-new from the 
mint, you should have bang’d the youth 
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into dumbness. This was look’d for at 
your hand, and this was baulk’d. The 
double gilt of this opportunity you let time 
wash off, and you are now sail’d into the 
north of my lady’s opinion ; where you wdl 
hang like an icicle on a Dutchman’s beard 
unless you do redeem it by some laudable 
attempt either of valour or policy. 

Sir And. An’t be any way, it must be 
With valour, for policy I hate ; I had as 
lief be a Brownist as a politician. 

Sir To. Why, then, build me thy fortunes 
upon the basis of valour. Challenge me the 
Count’s youth to fight with him ; hurt him 
in eleven places. My niece shall take note 
of it ; and assure thyself there is no love- 
broker in the world can more prevail in 
man’s commendation with woman than 
report of valour. 35 

Fab. There is no way but this. Sir 
Andrew. 

Sir And. Will either of you bear me a 
challenge to him 7 38 

Sir To. Go, write it in a martial hand ; be 
curst and brief ; it is no matter how witty, 
so it be eloquent and full of invention. 
Taunt him with the license of ink ; it thou 
thou’st him some thrice, it shall not be 
amiss ; and as many lies as will he m thy 
sheet of paper, although the sheet were big 
enough for the bed of Ware in England, 
set ’em down ; go about it. Let there be 
gaii enough in thy ink, though thou write 
with a goose-pen, no matter. About it. 47 
Sir And. Where shall I find you ? 

Sir To. We’ll call thee at the cubiculo. 
Go. [Exit Sir Andrew. 

Fab. This is a dear manakm to you. Sir 
Toby. 50 

Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad — 
some two thousand strong, or so. 

Fab. We shall have a rare letter from 
him j but you’ll not deliver’t ? 54 

Sir To. Never trust me then ; and by all 
means stir on the youth to an answer, I 
think oxen and wainropes cannot hale them 
together. For Andrew, if he were open’d 
and you find so much blood in his liver as 
will clog the foot of a flea, I’ll eat the rest 
of th’ anatomy. 

Fab. And his opposite, the youth, bears 
in his visage no great presage of cruelty. 61 

Enter Marja. 

Sir To. Look where the youngest wren 
of nine comes. 

Mar. If you desire the spleen, and will 
laugh yourselves into stitches, follow me. 
Yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a 
very renegade ; for there is jio Christian 
that means to be saved by believing rightly 
can ever believe such impossible passages 
of grossness. He’s in yellow stockings. 

Sir To. And cross-ghrter’d ? 
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Mar. Most villainously ; like a pedant 
that keeps a school i’ th' church. 1 have 
dogg’d lum like his murderer. He does 
obey every point of the letter that I 
dropp’d to betray him. He does smile his 
face into more lines than is in the new 
map with the augmentation of the Indies. 
You have not seen such a thing as ’tis ; 
I can hardly forbear hurhng things at him! 
I know my lady will strike him ; if she do! 
he’ll smile and take’t for a great favour. 77 

Sir To. Come, bring us, bring us where 
he IS. [Exewni. 

Scene III. A street. 

Enter Sebastian and Antonio. 

Seb. I would not by my will have 
troubled you ; 

But since you m^e your pleasure of your 
pains, 

I will no further chide you. 

Ant. I could not stay behind you : my 
desire. 

More sharp than filed steel, did spur me 
forth ,* 5 

And not all love to see you — though so 
much 

As might have diawn one to a longer 
voyage — 

But jealousy what might befall your travel, 
Being skilless in these parts ; which to a 
stranger, 

Unguided and unfriended, often prove 10 
Rough and unhospitable. My willing love, 
The rather by these arguments of fear, 

Set forth in your pursuit. 

Seb. My kind Antonio, 

I can no other answer make but thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks ; and oft 
good turns 15 

Are shuffl’d off with such uncurrent pay ; 
But were my worth as is my conscience 
firm. 

You should find better dealing. What's to 
do ? 

Shall we go see the reliques of this 
town ? 

Ant. To-morrow, sir ; best first go see 
your lodging. 

Seb. I am not weary, and ’tis long to 
night ; 21 

I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
Tnat do renown this city. 

Ant. Would you’d pardon me. 

I do not without danger walk these streets: 
Once in a sea-fight ’gainst the Count his 
galleys 26 

I did some service j of such note, indeed, 
Tnat, were I ta'en here, it would scarce be 
answer’d* 

Seb. Bdike you slew great number of his 
people- 
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Ant Th’ olFence Is not of such a bloody 
natuie ; 30 

Albeit the quality of the time and quarrel 
Might well have given us bloody argument. 
It might have since been answer’d in 
repaying 

What we took from them ; wMch* for 
traffic’s sake. 

Most of our city did. Only myself stood out; 
For which, if 1 be lapsed in this place, 36 
I shall pay dear. 

Seh. 1^0 not then walk too open. 

Ant It doth not fit me. Hold, sir, here’s 
my purse ; 

In the south suburbs, at the Elephant, 

Is best to lodge. I will bespeak oui diet, 40 
Whiles you beguile the time and feed your 
knowledge 

With viewing of the town ; there shall you 
have me. 

Seh, Why I your purse ? 

Ant Haply your eye shall light upon 
some toy 

You have desire to purchase ; and your 
store, 45 

I think, is not for idle markets, sir. 

Seb, 1*11 be your purse-bearer, and leave 
you for 
An hour. 

Ant To th’ Elephant. 

Seb. I do remember. 

[Exeunt 

Scene IV. Olivia*s garden. 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

OIL I have sent after him ; he says he’ll 
come. 

How shall I feast him ? What bestow of 
him ? 

For youth is bought more oft than begg'd 
or borrow’d. 

I speak too loud. 

Where’s Malvolio ? He is sad and civil, 5 
And suits well for a servant with my 
fortunes. 

Where is Malvolio ? 

Mar, He’s coming, madam ; but in very 
strange manner. He is sure possess’d, 
madam. 

OU. Why, what’s the matter ? Does he 
rave ? 10 

Mar. No, madam, he does nothing but 
smile. Your ladyship were best to have 
some guard about you if he come ; for 
sure the man is tainted m’s wits. 

OU. Go call him hither. [ExU Maria. 

X am as mad as he. 
If sad and merry madness equal be. is 

Renter Maeia with MAX.VOL10, 

How now, Malvolio I 

,MaI. Sweet lady,, ho; hOb 

OIL Smil’st thou ? 
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I sent for fchee upon a sad occasion. ig 
Mai Sad, lady ? I could he sad. This 
does make some obstruction in the blood, 
this cross-garteiing ; but what of that ? 
If It please the eye of one, it is with me 
as the very true sonnet is : ‘ Please one and 
please all ’. 

OU. Why, how dost thou, man ? What 
IS the matter with thee ? 33 

Mat Not black in my mmd, though 
yellow in my legs. It did come to his 
hands, and commands shall be executed, I 
think we do know the sweet Roman hand. 
Oh. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio ? 39 

Mai To bed ? Ay, sweetheart, and I’ll 
come to thee. 

Oil, God comfort thee ! Why aost thou 
smile so, and kiss thy hand so oft ? 

Mar. How do you, MalvoHo ? 

Mai At your request ? Yes, nightingales 
answer daws ! 

Mar. Why appear you with this ridicu- 
lous boldness before my lady ? . 36 

Mai * Be not afraid of greatness.’ *Twas 
well writ. 

OIL What mean'st thou by that, 
Malvolio ? 

Mai. * Some are born great,* — 

OU. Ha ? 40 

Mai. ‘ Some achieve greatness,’-— 

OU. What say’st thou ? 

MoZ. ‘ And some have greatness thrust 
upon them.’ 

Oil. Heaven restore thee ! 

Mai. * Remember who commended thy 
yellow stockings,’ — 46 

OIL ‘ Thy yellow stockings * ? 

Mat And wish’d to see thee cross- 
garter’d.* 

OIL ‘ Cross-garter’d * ? 

Mol, ‘ Go to, thou art made, if thou 
desir’st to be so ; ' — 

OU. Am I made ? 31 

Mol. * If not, let me see thee a servant 
still.’ 

OU. Why, this is very midsummer mad- 
ness. Enter Servant. 

Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of the 
Count Orsmo's is return’d ; I could hardly 
entreat him back ; he attends your lady- 
ship’s pleasure. 56 

OIL I’ll come to him. [Exit Servant] 
Good Maria, let this fellow be look’d to. 
Where’s my cousin Toby ? Let some of my 
people have a special care of him ; I would 
not have him miscarry for the half of my 
dowry. [Exeunt Olivia and Maria. 

"* MaZ. O, ho ! do you come near me now ? 
No worse man than Sir Toby to look to me 1 
This concurs directly with the letter : she 
sends him on purpose, that I may appear 
stubborn to him ; for she incites me to 
that in the letter. ‘Cast thy humble 
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slough * says she. * Be opposite with a 
kinsman, surly with servants ; let thy 
tongue tang with arguments of state ; put 
thyself into the trick of singularity * and 
consequently sets down the manner how, 
as: a sad face, a reverend carriage, a slow 
tongue, in the habit of some sir of note, 
and so forth. I have lim'd her ; but it is 
Jove's doing, and Jove make me thankful ! 
And when she went away now — ‘ Let this 
fellow be look'd to ‘ FeEow ’ not 
' Malvolio * nor after my degree, but 
* fellow Why, every things adheres to- 
gether, that no dram of a scruple, no scruple 
of a scruple, no obstacle* no incredulous or 
unsafe circumstance — can be said ? 
Nothing that can be can come between me 
and the full prospect of my hopes. Well, 
Jove, not I, is the doer of this, and he is 
to be thanked. 78 

Re-ewier Maria, with Sir Toby and Fabian. 

Sir To. Whicii way is he, in the name of 
sanctity ? If ail the devils of hell be drawn 
in little, and Legion himself possess'd him, 
yet I'll speak to him. 81 

Fab. "Here he is, here he is. How is't 
with you, sir ? 

Sir To, How is't with you, man ? 

MaL Go off; I discard you. Let me 
enjay my private ; go off. 85 

Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks 
within him I Did not I tell you ? Sir Toby, 
my lady prays you to have a care of him. 
Mai. Ah, ha I does she so ? 89 

Sir To, Go to, go to ; peace, peace ; we 
must deal gently with him. Let me alone. 
How do you, Malvolio ? How is't with you? 
What, man, defy the devil ; consider, he's 
an enemy to mankind. 93 

Mol. Do you know what you say ? 

Mar. La you, an you speak ill of the 
devil, how he takes it at heart I Pray God 
he be not bewitch'd, 96 

Fob. Carry his water to th’ wise woman. 
Mar. Marry, and it shall be done to- 
morrow morning, if 1 live. My lady would 
not lose him for more than I'll say. 100 

MaL How now, mistress I 
Mar, O Lord ! 

Sir To, Prithee hold thy peace ; this is 
not the way. Do you not see you move 
him ? Let me alone with him. 

Fab. No way but gentleness — gently, 
gently. The fiend is rough, and will not be 
roughly us'd. xo6 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawxock ! 
How dost thou, chuck ? 

MaL Sir I 109 

Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, 
man, *tis not for gravity to play at cherry- 
pit with Satan. Hang him, foul collier ! 

Mar. Get him to say his prayers, good 
Sir Toby, get him to pray. 
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Mat, My prayers, minx I 
Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear 
of godliness. 

Mai. Go, hang yourselves all ! You ara 
idle shallow things ; I am not of your 
element ; you shall know more hereafter. 

Sir To. Is't possible ? 

Fab. If this were play’d upon a stage 
now, 1 could condemn it as an improbable 
fiction. 

Sir To. His very genius hath taken the 
infection of the device, man. 

Mdr, Nay, pursue Mm now, lest the 
device take air and taint, 126 

Fob. Why, we shall make him mad 
indeed. 

Mar. The house will be the. quieter. 

Sir To. Come, we’ll have him in a dark 
room and bound. My niece is alieady iu 
the belief that he’s mad. We may carry 
it thus, for o.ur pleasure and his penance, 
till our very pastime, tired out of breath^ 
prompt us to have mercy on him ; at 
which time we will bring the device to the 
bar and crown thee for a finder of madmen. 
But see, but see. 135 

Enter SIR Andrew. 

Fab, More matter for a May morning. 

Sir And, Here's the challenge ; read it. I 
warrant there’s vinegar and pepper in't. 
Fab, Is't so saucy ? 

Sir And. Ay, is't, 1 warrant him ; do but 
read. 140 

Sir To. Give me. [Reads] ' Youth, what- 
soever thou art, thou art but a scurvy ! 
fellow.' 

Fab, Good and valiant. 

Sir To. [Reads] ' Wonder not, nor admire 
not in thy mind, why I do call thee so, for 
I will show thee no reason for’t.' 145 
Fab. A good note ; that keeps you from 
the blow of the law. 

Sir To. [Reads] ‘ Thou com'st to the 
Lady Olivia, and in my sight she uses thee . 
kindly ; but thou liest in thy throat ; Mat 
is not the matter I challenge"thee for,' 150 i 
Fab, Very brief, and to exceeding good 
sense — ^less. 

Sir To. [Reads] * 1 will waylay thee going 
home ; where if it be thy chance to I 
me ' — 

Fab. Good. 

Sir To. ' Thou kiil’st me like a rogue and 
a villain.' 155 

Fab. Still you keep o' th' windy side of 
the law. Good I 

Sir To. IReadsl ' Fare thee well ; and 
God have mercy upon one of our souls J 
He may have mercy upon mine ; but my | 
hope is better, and so look to thyself. Thy ^ 
friend, as thou usest him, and thy sworn | 
enemy, Andrw Agdechbek,' ^ 
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If this letter move him not, his legs cannot. 
1*11 give’t him, 163 

Mar. You may have Ytry fit occasion 
for't ; he is now in some commerce with my 
lady, and will by and by depart. 166 

Sir To. Go, Sir Andrew ; scout me for 
him at the corner of the orchard, hke a 
bum-baily ; so soon as ever thou seest 
him, draw j and as thou draw*st, swear 
horrible ; for it comes to pass oft that a 
terrible oath, with a swaggering accent 
sharply twang’d off, gives manhood more 
approbation than ever proof itself would 
have earn’d him. Away. 173 

Sir And. Nay, let me alone for swearing. 

[Exd. 

Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter ; 
for the behaviour of the young gentleman 
gives him out to be of good capacity apd 
breeding ; his employment between his 
lord and my niece confirms no less. There- 
fore this letter, being so excellently 
ignorant, will bieed no terror in the youth : 
he will find it comes from a clodpole. But, 
sir, I will deliver his challenge by word of 
mouth, set upon Aguecheek a notable 
report of valour, and drive the gentleman 
— as I know his youth will aptly receive 
it — ^into a most hideous opinion of his rage, 
skill, fury, and impetuosity. This will so 
fright them both that they will kill one 
another by the look, like cockatrices. 186 

Re-cnffr Olivia, tuith Viola. 

Fab. Here he comes with your niece ; 
give them way till he take leave, and 
presently after him. 

Sir To. I will meditate the while upon 
some horrid message for a challenge. 190 
{Exeunt Sir Toby, Fabian, and Maria. 
OU. I have said too much unto a heart 
of stone. 

And laid mine honour too unchary out ; 
There’s something in me that reproves my 
fault ; 

But such a headstrong potent fault it is 
That it but mocks reproof. 195 

Vio. With the same haviour that your 
passion bears 

Goes on my master's griefs ; 

Oli. Here, wear this jewel for me ; 'tis 
my picture. 

Refuse it not ; it hath no tongue to vex you. 
And 1 beseech you come again to-morrow. 
What shall you ask of me that I'll deny, 201 
That honour sav’d may upon asking give 7 
Vio. Nothing but this — your true love for 
my master. 

Oli. How with mine honour may I give 
him that 

Which I have given to you ? 

Vio. I will acquit you. 205 

OIL Well, come again to-morrow. Fare 
thee well ; 
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A fiend like thee might bear my soul to 
hell. fExil. 

Re-enter Sir Toby and Fabian. 

Sir To. Gentleman, God save thee. 

Vio. And you, sir. aog 

Sir To. That defe-nce thou hast, betake 
thee to't. Of what nature the wrongs are 
thou hast done him, I know not ; but thy 
intercepter, full of despite, bloody as the 
hunter, attends thee at the orchard end. 
Dismount thy tuck, be yare in thy prepara- 
tion, for thy assailant is quick, skilful, and 
deadly. 215 

Vio. You mistake, sii ; I am sure no man 
hath any quarrel to me ; my remembrance 
is very free and clear from any image of 
offence done to any man. 218 

Sir To. You'll find it otherwise, I assure 
you ; therefore, if you hold your life at any 
price, betake you to your guard ; for your 
opposite hath in him what youth, strength, 
skdl, and wrath, can furnish man withal. 222 
Vio. I pray you, sir, what is he ? 

Sir To. He is knight, dubb’d with 
unhatch’d rapier and on carpet considera- 
tion ; but he is a devil in private brawl. 
Souls and bodies hath he divorc'd three j 
and his incensement at this moment is so 
implacable that satisfaction can be none 
but by pangs of death and sepulchre. Hob- 
nob is fids word — give’t or t^e’t. 229 
Vio. 1 will return again into the house 
and desire some conduct of the lady* I am 
no fighter. I have heard of some kind of 
men that put quarrels purposely on others 
to taste their valour ; belike this is a man 
of that quirk. 233 

Sir To. Sit, no ; his indignation derives 
itself out of a very competent injury ; 
therefore, get you on and give him his 
desire. Back you shall not to the house, 
unless you undertake that with me which 
with as much safety you might answer 
him ; therefore on, or strip your sword 
stark naked ; for meddle you must, that's 
certain, or forswear to wear iron about 
you. 

Vio. This is as uncivil as strange. I 
beseech you do me this courteous office as 
to know of the knight what my offence to 
him is : it is something of my negligence, 
nothing of my purpose. 244 

Sir To. I will do so. Signior Fabian, stay 
you by this gentleman till my return. 

[Exif Sir Toby. 
Vio, Pray you, sir, do you know of tMs 
matter ? 

Fab. I know the knight is incens'd 
against you, even to a mortal arbitrement ; 
but nothing of the circumstance more. 250 
Vio. I beseech you, what manner of man 
is he 7 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promise, 

367 
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to read Mm by Ms form, as you are like to- 
fold Mm in the proof of Ms valour. He is 
indeed, sir, the most skilful, bloody, and 
fatal opposite that you could possibly have 
found in any part of lEyria. Will you walk 
towards Mm ? I will make your peace ^th 
Mm if 1 can. 257 

Vjo. I shall be much bound to you for*t, 
I am one that would rather go with sir 
priest than sir knight.' I care not who 
knows so much of my mettle. [Exeunt. 

Re-^nter Sir Toby wdh Sir Andrew. 

Sir To. Why, man, he’s a very devil ; 1 
have not seen such a hrago, 1 had a pass 
with Mm, rapier, scabbard, and all, and he 
gives me the stuck in with such a mortal 
motion that it is inevitable ; and on the 
answer, he pays you as surely as your feet 
Mt the' ground they step on. They say he 
Jias' been fencer to the Sophy. 266 

Sir And, Pox on’t. I’ll not meddle with 
him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be 
pacided ; Fabian can scarce hold him 
yonder. 269 

Sir And, Plague on’t ; an I thought he 
had been valiant, and so cunning in fence, 
I’d have seen him damn’d ere I’d have 
challeng’d him. Let Mm let the matter 
slip, and I’U give Mm my horse, grey 
Capilet. 273 

Sir To. I’ll make the motion. Stand 
here, make a good show on’t ; tMs shall 
end without the perdition of souls. [Aside] 
Marry, I’ll ride your horse as well as I ride 
you. 276 

Rc*«nier Fabian and Viola, 

[Jo Fabian} I have his horse to take up the 
quarrel ; I have persuaded Mm the youth’s 
a devil. 

Fab, [To Sir Toby} He is as horribly 
conceited of Mm ; and pants and looks pale, 
as if a bear were at his heels. 280 

Sir To, [To Viola} There’s no remedy, sir ; 
he will fight with you for’s oath sake. 
IWOarry, he hath better bethought Mm of Ms 
quarrel, and he finds that now scarce to be 
worth taBdng of* . Therefore draw for the 
supportance of Ms vow; he protests he 
not hiirt you. 2S5 

Vio, [Aside] Pray God defend me I A 
little thing would make me tell them how 
much I lack of a man. 287 

Fab, Give ground if you see him furious. 
Sir To, Come, Sir Andrew, there’s no 
mnedy ; the gentleman will, for Ms 
honour’s sake, have one bout with you ; he 
cannot by the duello avoid it ; but he has 
promised me, as he is a gentleman and a 
soldier, he will not hurt you. Come on ; to’t. 
Sir And, Pray God he keep Ms oath I 

[They draw, 
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Enter Antonio. 

Vio, I do assure you ’tis against my wilL 
Ant, Put up your sword. If tMs young 
gentleman 

Have done offence, I take the fault on me ; 
If you ofiend him, I for Mm defy- you. 

Sir To, You, sir! Why, what are you? 
Ant One, sir, that for his love dares yet 
do more 

Than you have heard him brag to you he 
wilL 30X 

Sir To. Nay. if you be an undertaker, I 
am for you. [They draw. 

Enter Officers* 

Fab. O good Sir Toby, hold I Here come 
the officers. 

Sir To. [To Antonio} I’ll be with you 
anon. 

Vto. Pray, sir, put your Sword up, if you 
please. 305 

Sir And, Marry, will I, sir ; and for that 
I promis’d you, I’ll be as good as my word. 
He will bear you easily and reins well. 

1 Off, TMs is the man ; do thy office. 

2 Off, Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 

Of Count Orsino. 31X 

Ant, You do mistake me, sir. 

1 Off. No, sir, no jot ; I know yohr 

favour weU, 

Though now you have no seanrap oh your 

head. 314 

Take him away ; he knov/s I know him well. 
Ant. I must obey. [To Viola] TMs comes 
with seeking you ; 

But there’s no remedy ; I shall answer it* 
What will you do, now my necessity 
Makes me to ask you for my purse ? It 

grieves me 

Much more for what 1 cannot do for you 3*0 
Than what befalls myself. You stand 
amaz’d ; 

But be of comfort. 

2 Off. Come, sir, away. 

Ant, I must entreat of you some of that 
money. 

Vio. What money, sir ? 32s 

For the fair kindness you have show’d me 
here. 

And part being prompted by your present 
trouble. 

Out of my lean and low ability 
I’ll lend you sometMng. My having is not 
much; 3*7 

I’U make division of my present with you 5 
Hold, there’s half my coffer. 

Ant, Will you deny me now ?. 

Is’t possible that my deserts to you 
Can lack persuasion ? Do not tempt my 
misery. 

Lest that it make me $0 unsound a man 
As to upbraid you with those idtodnmes 
That I have done for you. 
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Vio. 1 know of none, 

Noi know I you by voice or any feature. 

I bate ingratitude more in a man 338 
Than lying, vainness, babbling drunken- 
ness. 

Or any taint of vice whose stiong corrup- 
tion 340 

Inhabits our frail blood. 

Auk O heavens themselves ! 

2 Off* Come, sir, I pray you go. 

Ant. Let me speak a little. This youth 
that you see here 

I snatch'd one half out of the jaws of 
death, 

Reliev'd him with such sanctity of love, 345 
And to his image, which methought did 
promise 

Most venerable worth, did I devotion, 

1 Off. What's that to us ? The time goes 
by ; away. 

Ant. But, O, how vile an idol proves this 
god! 

Thou hast, Se^^aetlan, done good feature 
shame. 350 

In nature there's no blemish but the mind : 
None can be call'd deform'd but the un- 
kind. 

Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflourish’d by the 
devil. 

1 Off. The man grows mad. Away with 
him. Come, come, sir, 355 

Ant. Lead me on. [Exit with Officers. 
Vio. Methinks bis words do from such 
passion fly 

That he believes himself ; so do not I. 358 
Prove true, imagination, O, prove true. 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you ! 

Sir To. Come hither, knight ; come 
hither, Fabian ; we’ll whisper o'er a couplet 
or two of most sage saws. 

Vio. He nam'd Sebastian. I my brother 
know 

Yet living in my glass , even such and so 
In favour was my brother ; and he went 365 
Still in this fashion, colour, ornament. 

For him I imitate. O, if it prove. 

Tempests are kind, and salt waves fresh in 
love I [Exit. 

Sir To, A very dishonest paltry boy, and 
more a coward than a hare. His dishonesty 
appears in leaving his friend here in 
necessity and denying him ; and for his 
cowardship, ask Fabian, 372 

Tab. A coward, a most devout coward, 
reli^ous in it. 

Sir And. 'Slid, I'll after him again and 
beat Mm. 

Sir To. Bo ; cuff him soundly, but never 
draw thy sword. 378 

Sir And. An I do not — [Exit. 

Fab. Come, let's see the event. 

Sir To. I dare lay any money 'twill be 
nothing yet* [Exeunt. 


ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Before Olivia^s house. 

Enter Sebastian and Clown. 

Clo. Will you make me believe that I am 
not sent for you ? 

Seb. Go to, go to, thou art a foolish 
fellow ; let me be clear of thee. 4 

Clo. Well held out, i' faith ! No, I do not 
know you ; nor I am not sent to you by 
my lady, to bid you come speak with her ; 
nor your name is not Master Cesario ; nor 
this is not my nose neither. Nothing that 
is so is so. 

Seb. I prithee vent thy folly somewhere 
else. 

Thou know'st not me, 10 

Clo. Vent my folly ! He has heard that 
word of some great man, and now applies 
it to a fool. Vent my folly ! I am afraid 
this great lubber, the world, will prove a 
cockney. I prithee now, ungird thy strange- 
ness, and tell me what I shall vent to my 
lady. Shall I vent to her that thou art 
coming ? 16 

Seb. I pnthee, foolish Greek, depart from 
me ; 

There's money for thee; if you tarry 
longer 

I shall give worse payment. 19 

Clo, By my troth, thou hast an open 

hand. These wise men that give fools 
money get themselves a good report — 
after fourteen years* purchase. 

Enter Sir Andrew, Sir Toby, and Fabian. 

Sir And. Now, sir, have I met you again ? 
[Striking Sebastian] There’s for you. 

Seb. Why, there's for thee, and there, 

and there. 25 

Are all the people mad ? 

Sir To. Hold, sir, or I'll throw your 
dagger o'er the house. {Holding Sebastian. 

Clo. This will 1 tell my lady straight, I 
would not be in some of your coats for 
two-pence. [Exit. 30 

Sir To. Come on, sir ; hold. 

Sir And. Nay, let him alone. I’ll go 
another way to work with him ; I’ll have 
an action of battery against him, if there 
be any law in Illyria ; though I struck him 
first, yet it's mo matter for that. 35 

Seb. Let go thy hand. 

Sir To, Come, sir, I will not let you go. 
Come, my young soldier, put up your iron ; 
you are well flesh'd. Come on. 39 

Seb, I will be free from thee. What 
wouldst thou now ? 

If thou dar’st tempt me further, draw thy 
sword. [Draws. 

Sir To. What, what ? Nay, then 1 must 
have an ounce or two of this malapert 
blood from you* [Draws. 
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Enter Olivia. 

OIL Hold, Toby ; on thy life, 1 charge 
thee hold. 

Sir To. Madam I i5 

OIL Will it be ever thus ? Ungracious 
wretch, 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous 
caves. 

Where manners ne'er were preach'd i Out 
of my sight I 

Be not offended, dear Cesario — 49 

Riidesby, be gone I 

lExeuni Sit Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian, 
1 piithee, gentle friend. 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
In this uncivil and unjust extent 
Against thy peace. Go with me to my 
house, 

And hear thou there how many fruitless 
pranks 

This ruffian hath botch’d up, that thou 
thereby 55 

Mayst smile at this. Thou shalt not choose 
but go ; 

Do not deny. Beshrew his soul for me ! 

He started one poor heart of mine in thee. 
Set). What relish is in this ? How runs 
the stream ? 

Or I am mad, or else this is a dream. 60 
Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep ; 

If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep I 
OZi. Nay, come, 1 prithee. Would 
thou'dst be rul'd by me ! 

Seh. Madam, I will. 

OIL O, say so, and so be I 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Olivia's house. 

Enter Maria and Cl own . 

Mar. Nay, I prithee, put on this gown 
and this beard ; make him belle^’e thou art 
Sir Topas the curate ; do it quickly. I'll 
call Sir Toby the whilst. [Exit. 

Clo. Well, I'll put it on, and I will 
dissemble myself in’t ; and I would I were 
the first that ever dissembled in such a 
gown, I am not tall enough to become the 
function well nor lean enough to be 
thought a good student ; but to be said 
an honest man and a good housekeeper 
goes as fairly as to say a careful man and 
a great scholar. The competitors enter, lo 

Enter Sir Toby and Maria. 

Sir To. Jove bless thee, Master Parson. 
Clo. Bonos dies. Sir Toby ; for as the old 
hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and 
ink, very wittily said to a niece of King 
Gorboduc * That that is is ’ ; so I, being 
Master Parson, am Master Parson ; for 
what is * that ' but that, and ‘ is ' but is ? 
Sir To. To him. Sir Topas. 17 
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Clo. What ho, I say ! Peace m^hTs 
prison ! 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well ; a 
good knave. 

Mai. [Within] Who calls there ? 20 

Clo, Sir Topas the cm ate, who comes to 
visit Malvolio the lunatic. 

Mai. Sir Topas, Sir Topas, good Sir 
Topas, go to my lady. 

Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend ! How 
\ e s:est thou this man 1 Talkest thou nothmi? 
but of ladies ? a5 

Sir To. Well said. Master Parson. 

Mai. Sir Topas, never was man thus 
wronged. Good Sir Topas, do not think I 
am mad ; they have laid me heie m hideous 
darkness. 30 

Clo. Fie, thou dishonest Satan ! I call 
thee by the most modest terms, for I am 
one of those gentle ones that wdl use the 
devil himself with courtesy. Say’st thou 
that house is dark ? 

Mai. As hell. Sir Topas, 35 

Clo. Why, it hath bay windows trans- 
parent as baincadoes, and the clerestories 
tow’ard the south north are as lustrous as 
ebony ; and yet complamest thou of 
obstruction ? 

Mai. I am not mad, Sir Topas. 1 say to 
you this house is dark. 40 

Clo Madman, thou errest. I say theie is 
no darkness but ignorance ; in which thou 
art more puzzled than the Egyptians m 
their tog. 43 

Mai. I say this house is as dark as 
Ignorance, though ignorance were as dark 
as hell , and I say there was never man 
thus abus’d. I am no more mad than you 
arc ; make the tiial of it m any constant 
q Liestion. 

Clo. What is the opinion of Pythagoras 
concerning wild fowl ? 49 

Mai. That the soul of our giandara 
might haply inhabit a bird. 

Clo. What think’st thou of his opinion ? 
Mai. I think nobly of the soul, and no 
way approve his opinion. 54 

Clo. Fare thee well. Remain thou still 
in darkness : thou shalt hold th’ opinion 
of Pythagoras ere I will allow of thy wits ; 
and fear to kill a woodcock, lest thou 
dispossess the soul of thy grandam. Faie 
thee well. 

Mai. Sir Topas, Sir Topas 1 

Sir To. My most exquisite Sir Topas I 60 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. 

Mar. Thou mightst have done this 
without thy beard and gown : he sees thee 
not. 63 

Sir To. To him in thme own voice, and 
bring me word how thou find'st him. 1 
would we were well rid of this knavery. 
If he may be conveniently deliver’d, I 
would he were; for I am now so far in 



Scene 2] 

oflence witli my niece that I cannot pur.o.* 
With any safety this sport to the upshot. 
Come bv and by to my chamber. t.y 

[Exeunt Sir Toby and Maria* 
Clo. ISings] Hey, Robm, jolly Robin, 
Tell me how thy lady does. 

Mai. Fool ! 

Clo {Sings} My lady is unkind, peidy. 
Mat. Fool ! 

Clo. [Sings] Alas, why is she so ? 7b 
Mai. Fool I say ! 

Clo. {Sings} She loves another — Who 
calls, ha ? 

Mai. Good fool, as ever thou wilt deserve 
well at my hand, help me to a candle, and 
pen, ink, and paper ; as I am a gentleman, 
I will live to be thankful to thee forT. So 
Clo. Master Malvolio ? 

Mai. Ay, good fool. 

Clo. Alas, sir, how fell you besides your 
five wits ? 

Mai. Fool, there was never man so 
notoriously abus’d ; I am as well in my 
wits, fool, as thou art. 85 

Clo. But as w6ll ? Then you are mad 
indeed, if you be no better in your wits 
than a fool. 

Mai. They have here propertied me *, 
keep me in darkness, send ministers to me, 
asses, and do all they can to face me out 
of my wits. 90 

Clo. Advise you what you say : the 
minister is here. [Speaking as Sir Topas] 
Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens 
restore I Endeavour thyself to sleep, and 
leave thy vain bibble-babble. 

MaL Sir Topas I 94 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good 
fellow. — Who, I, sir ? Not I, sir. God buy 
you, good Sir Topas. — Marry, amen. — I 
will, sir, I Wxll. 

Mai. Fool, fool, fool, I say I 
Clo. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, 
sir ? I am shent for speaking to you. 100 
Mai. Good fool, help me to some light 
and some paper. I tell thee I am as well in 
my wits as any man in Illyria. 

Clo. Well-a-day that you were, sir ! 104 

Mai. By this hand, I am. Good fool, 
some ink, paper, and light ; and convey 
what I will set down to my lady. It shall 
advantage thee more than ever the bearing 
of letter did. 

Clo. I will help you to’t. But tell me 
true, are you not mad indeed, or do you 
but counterfeit ? no 

Mai, Believe me, I am not ; I tell thee 
true. 

Clo. Nay, I’ll ne’er believe a madman till 
I see his brains. I will fetch you light and 
paper and ink. 

Mai. Fool, 111 requite it in the highest 
degree ; I prithee be gone. 1x5 
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Clo. [Suigtiig] 

I am gone, sir. 

And anon, sir, 

111 be with you again. 

In a trice. 

Like to the old Vice, 120 

Your need to sustain ; 

Who with dagger of lath, 

3 n liis rage and his wiath. 

Cues Ah, ha I to the devil; 
Like a mad lad, 125 

Pare thy nails, dad. 

Adieu, goodman devil. 

[EriL 

Scene III. Olivta^s garden. 

Enter Sebastian. 

Seb. This is the air ; that is the glonous 
sun ; 

This pearl she gave me, I do feel’t and seel ; 
And though lis wonder that enwraps me 
thus, 

Yet lis not madness. Where's Antonio, 
then ? 

1 could not find him at the Elephant ; 5 

Yet there he was ; and there I found this 
credit, 

That he did range the town to seek me out. 
His ccunsel now might do me golden service; 
For though my soul disputes well with my 
sense 

That this may be some error, but no 
madness, 10 

Yet doth this accident and flood of foitune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse, 
That I am ready to distrust mine eyes 
And wrangle with my reason, that persuades 
me 

To any other trust but that I am mad, 15 
Or else the lady’s mad ; yet if Iwere so. 
She could not sway her house, command 
her followers. 

Take and give back affairs and their 
dispatch 

With such a smooth, discreet, and stable 
bearing. 

As I perceive she does. There’s something 
in*t 20 

That is deceivable. But here the lady 
comes. 

Enter Olivia and Priest. 
on. Blame not this haste of mine. If you 
mean well. 

Now go with me and with this holy man 
Into the chantry by ; there, before him 
And underneath that consecrated roof, as 
Plight me the full assurance of your fa 4 th. 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace. He shall conceal it 
Whi es you are willing it shall come to note. 
What time we will our celebration keep 30 
According to my birth. What do you say ? 
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Seb. I'll follow this good man, and go 
with you ; 

And, having sworn truth, ever will be true. 
Oil. Then lead the way, good father ; and 
heavens so shine 34 

That they may fairly note this act of mint ! 

[Exeunt 

ACT FIVE. 

Scene I. Before Olivia*s house. 

Enter Clown and Fabian. 

Fab. Now, as thou lov'st me, let me see 
Ms letter. 

Clo. Good Master Fabian, grant me 
another request. 

Fab. Anything. 

Clo. Do not desire to see this letter. 

Fab. This is to give a dog, and m recom- 
pense desire my dog again. 6 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio and Lords. 

Duke. Belong you to the Lady Olivia, 
friends ? 

Clo. Ay, sir, we are some of her trappings. 
Duke. I know thee well. How dost thou, 
my good fellow ? 

Clo. Truly, sir, the better for my foes 
and the worse for my friends. n 

Duke. Just the contrary : the better for 
thy friends. 

Clo. No, sir, the worse. 

Duke. How can that be ? 14 

Clo. Marry, sir, they praise me and make 
an ass of me. Now my foes tell me plainly 
I am an ass ; so that by my foes, sir, I 
profit in the knowledge of myself, and by 
my friends 1 am abused ; so that, con- 
clusions to be as kisses, if your four 
negatives make your two affirmatives, why 
then, the worse for my friends and the 
better for my foes. 20 

Duke. Why, this is excellent. 

Clo. By my troth, sir, no ; though it 
please you to be one of my friends. 

Duke. Thou shalt not be the worse for 
me. There's gold. 

Clo. But that it would be double-dealing, 
sir, I would you could make it another. 26 
Duke, O, you give me ill counseL 
Clo, Put your grace in your i>ocket, sir. 
for this once, and let your flesh and blood 
obey it. 

Duke. Well, I will be so much a sinner to 
be a double-dealer. There's another, s* 
Clo. Primo, secundo, tertio, is a good 
play ; and the old saying is ' The third 
pays for all'. The triplex, sir, is a good 
tripping measure ; or the bells of Saint 
Bennet, sir, may put you in mind — one, 
two, three. 35 

Duke. You can fool no more money out 
of me at this throw ; if you will let your 
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lady know I am here to speak with her, 
and bring her along with you, it may 
awake my bounty further. 3^ 

Clo. Marry, sir, lullaoy to your bounty 
till £ come again. I go, sir ; but I would 
not have you to think that my desire of 
having is the sin of covetousness. But, as 
you say, sir, let your bounty take a nap ; 
I will awake it anon. [Exil. 

Enter Antonio and Officers. 

Vio. Here comes the man, sir, that did 
rescue me. 

Duke. That face of his I do remember 
well ; 45 

Yet when I saw it last it was besmear’d 
As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war. 

A baubling vessel was he captain of. 

For shallow draught and bulk unpnzable, 
With which such scathful grapple did he 

make 50 

With the most noble bottom of our fleet 
That very envy and the tongue of loss 
Cned fame and honour on him. What's the 
matter ? 

1 Off. Orsino, this is that Antonio 
That took the Phoenix and her fraught from 
Candy ; 55 

And this is he that did the Tiger board 
When your young nephew Titus lost his 
leg. 

Here in the streets, desperate of shame and 
state, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

Vio. He did me kindness, sir ; drew on 
my side ; 60 

But in conclusion put strange speech upon 
me. 

I know not what 'twas but distraction. 

Duke. Notable pirate, thou salt-water 
thief ! 

What foolish boldness brought thee to their 
mercies 

Whom thou, in terms so bloody and so dear. 
Hast made thine enemies ? 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir, 66 

Be pleas'd that I shake off these names you 
give me : 

Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. 
Though I confess, on base and ground 
enough, 

Orsino’s enemy, A witchcraft drew me 
hither : 

That most xngrateM boy there by your 
side 

From the rude sea's enrag'd and foamy 
mouth 

Did I redeem ; a wreck past hope he was. 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention or restraint, n 
All his in dedication ; for his sake. 

Did I expose myself, pure for his love. 

Into the danger of this- adverse town ; 

Drew to defend him when he was beset ; 
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Where bemg apprehended, ins ialse 
cunning, so 

Not meatiitig to partake with me in danger. 
Taught him to tace me out of his acquaint- 
ance. 

And grew a twenty years removed thing 
While one would wink ; denied me mine 
own purse, 

Which I had recommended to his use 85 
Not half an hour before. 

Vio, How can this be ? 

Duke, When came he to this town ? 

Ant. To-day, my lord ; and for three 
months before, 

No interim, not a minute’s vacancy, 89 
Both day and mght did we keep company. 

Enter Olivia and Attendants. 

Duke, Here comes the Countess ; now 
heaven walks on earth. 

But for thee, fellow — fellow, thy words are 
madness. 

Three months this youth hath tended upon 
me — 

But more of that anon. Take him aside. 
on. What would my lord, but that he 
may not have, 

Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable ? 96 
Ossario, you do not keep promise with me. 
Vio, Madam ? 

Duke, Gracious Olivia — 

Oli, What do you say, Cesario ? Good 
my lord — 

Vio, My lord would speak; my duty 
hushes me. loi 

OU, If it be aught to the old tune, my 
lord, 

It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear 
As howling after music. 

' Duke, Still so cruel ? 

Olt. Still so constant, lord. 105 

Duke, What, to perverseness ? You un- 
civil lady, 

To whose ingrate and unauspicious altars 
My soul the faithfulFst offerings hath 
breath’d out 

That e’er devotion tender’d I What shall 
I do ? 

Oil. Even what it please my lord, that 
shall become him. no 

Duke, Why should I not, had I heart 
to do it. 

Like to the Egyptian thief at point of 
death. 

Kill what I love ? — a savage jealousy 
That sometime savours nobly. But hear 
me this : 114 

Since you to non-regardance cast my faith, 
And that I partly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your 
favour. 

Live you the marble-breasted tyrant still ; 
But this your minion, whom. I know you 
love. 


And whom, by heaven I swear, I tender 
dearly, 120 

Him will I tear out of that cruel eye 
Where he sits crowned m his master's spite. 
Come, boy, with me ; my thoughts are ripe 
in mischief : 

I’ll sacrifice the lamb that I do love 
To spite a raven’s heart within a dove, las 
Vio, And I, most jocund, apt, and will- 
ingly, 

To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die. 
Oil. Where goes Cesario ? 

Vio, After him I love 

More than I love these eyes, more than 
my life. 

More, by all mores, than e’er I shall love 
wife. 130 

If I do feign, you witnesses abo\"e 
Punish my life for tainting of my love J 
Oli. Ay me, detested i How am I 
beguil'd ! 

Vio. Who does beguile you ? Who dees 
do you wrong ? 

OU, Hast thou forgot thyself ? Is it so 
long ? 135 

Call forth the holy father. 

[Exit an Attendant. 
Duke, Come, away ! 

Oh. Whither, my lord ? Cesario, husband, 
stay. 

Duke. Husband ? 

Oli. Ay, husband ; can he that deny ? 
Duke. Her husband, siirah ? 

Vio, No, my lord, not I. 

Oh. Alas, it is the baseness of thy fear 14a 
That makes thee strangle thy propriety. 
Fear not, Cesario, take thy fortunes up ; 

Be that thou know’s t thou art, and then 
thou art 

As great as that thou fear’st. 

Enter Priest. 

O, welcome, father ! 
Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence, 145 
Here to unfold — though lately we intended 
To keep in darkness what occasion now 
Reveals before 'tis ripe — what thou dost 
know 

Hath newly pass’d between this youth and 
me. 149 

Priest. A contract of eternal bond of love. 
Confirm’d by mutual jomder of your hands. 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strength’ned by mterchangement of your 
rings ; 

And all the ceremony of this compact 154 
Seal’d in my function, by my testimony ; 
Since when, my watch hath to^d me, toward 
my grave, 

I have travell’d but two hours. 

Duke, O thou dissembling cub I What 
wilt thou be, 158 

When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy case? 
Or will not else thy craft so quicldy giow 
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That thdne own trip shall be thine over- 
throw ? 

Farewell, and take her ; but direct thy feet 
Where thou and I henceforth may never 
meet. 

Vio. My lordj I do protest — 

OIL 0 > do not swear I 

Hold little faith, though thou has too much 
fear. 165 

Enter Sir Andrew. 

Sir And, For the love of God, a surgeon ! 
Send one presently to Sir Toby. 

OIL What’s the matter ? 

Sir And. Has broke my head across, and 
has given Sir Toby a bloody coxcomb too. 
For the love of God, your help I I had 
rather than forty pound I were at home. 171 

OIL Who has done this. Sir Andrew ? 

Sir And. The Count’s gentleman, one 
Cesario. We took him for a coward, but he’s 
the very devil incardinate. 

Dtike. My gentleman, Cesario ? 17 

Sit* And. Od’s lifelings, here he is I You 
broke my head for nothing ; and that that 
1 did, X was set on to do’t by Sir Toby. 

Vio. Why do you speak to me ? I never 
hurt you. 

You drew your sword upon me without 
cause ; 180 

But I bespake you fair and hurt you not. 

Enter Sir Toby and Clown. 

Sir And. If a bloody cox<i:omb be a hurt, 
you have hurt me ; I think you set 
nothing by a bloody coxcomb. Here comes 
Sir Toby halting ; you shall hear more ; 
but if he had not been in drink, he would 
have tickl’d you othergates than he did. tS" 

Duke. How now, gentleman ? How is’ 
with you ? 

Sir To. That's all one ; has hurt me, an< 
there’s th’ end on’t. Sot, didst see Dick 
Surgeon, sot ? 

Cio. 0 » he’s drunk. Sir Toby, an hou 
agone ; his eyes were set at eight i’ th 
morning. 19 

Sir To. Then he’s a rogue and a pass, 
measures pavin. ‘ I hate a drunken rogue. 

OIL Away with him. Who hath mad 
this havoc wirh them ? is 

Sir And. I’ll help you, Sir Toby, becaus 
we’ll be dress’d together. 

Sir To. Will you help — an ass-head am 
a coxcomb and a knave, a thm fac’d knav' 
a gull ? 

OZi. Get him to bed, and let his hurt b 
look’d to. 2c 

[Exeunt Clown^ Fabian^ Sir T063 
and Sir Andrew 

Enter Sebastian. 

Seb- I am sorry, madam, I have hurt 
your kinsman ; 


[Act 5 

3 ut, had It been the brother of my blood, 
must have done no less with wit ami 
safety. 

ou throw a strange regard upon me, and 

by that 

do perceive it hath offended you. 205 
’ardon me, sweet one, even for the vows 
(Ye made each other but so late ago. 

Duke. One face, one voice, one habit, and 
two persons I 

A natural perspective, that is and is not. 

Seb. Antonio, O my dear Antonio I sio 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me 
Since I have lost thee I 
Ant. Sebastian are you ? 

Seb. Fear’st thou that, Antonio ? 

AnL How have you made division of 
yourself ? 

An apple cleft in two is not more twin 215 
Than these two creatures. Which is 
Sebastian ? 

OIL Most wonderful I 
Seb. Do I stand there ? I never had a 
brother ; 

Nor can there be that deity in my nature 
Of here and everywhere, I had a sister 220 
Whom the blind waves and surges have 
devour’d. 

Of charity, what kin are you to me ? 
What countryman, what name, what 
parentage ? 

Vio. Of Messaline ; Sebastian was my 
father. 

Such a Sebastian was my brother too ; 225 
So went he suited to his watery tomb ; 

If spirits can assume both form and suit. 
You come to fright us. 

Seb. A spirit I am indeed, 

But am in that dimension grossly clad 
Which from the womb I did participate, 230 
Were you a woman, as the rest goes even, 
I should my tears let fall upon your cheek, 
And say ‘ Thrice welcome, drowned Viola I ’ 
Vio. My father had a mole upon his brow. 
Seb. And so had mine. 235 

Vio. And died that day when Viola from 
her birth 

Had numb'red thirteen years, 

Seb. O, that record is lively in my soul I 
He finished indeed his mortal act 
That day that made my sister thirteen 
years. 240 

Vio. If nothing lets to make us happy 
both 

But this my masculine usurp’d attire. 

Do not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and 
jump 

That 1 am Viola ; which to confirm, 5145 
I’ll bring ypu to a captain in this town, 
Where He my maiden weeds ; by whose 
gentle help 

I was preserv’d to serve this noble Count. 
AU the occurrence of my fortune since 
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Hath been between th’s lady and this lord 
Seb. [To Olivia] So comes it, lady, you 
have been mistoe>k ; 251 

But nature to hei bias drew in that. 

Tou would have been contracted to a maid ; 
Noi arc you therein, by my life, deceiv'd ; 
You are betroth'd both to a maid and man 
Dul<.e. Be not amaz’d ; light noble his 
blood. 2=i6 

If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 

I shall have share in this most happy 
wreck. 

[To Viola] Boy, thou hast said to me a 
thousand times 

Thou never shoiildst love woman like to me 
Vio. And all those sayings will I ovei- 
swear ; 201 

And all those sweaiings keep as true in soul 
As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That severs day from night. 

Duke. Give me thy hand ; 

And let me see thee in thy woman's weeds 
Vio. The captain that did bring me first 
on shore 206 

Hath my maid's garments. He, upon some 
action, 

now in durance, at Malvolio’s suit, 

A gentleman and follower of my lady's. 
Oh, He shall enlarge him. Fetch 
JIalvoho hither ; 270 

And yet, alas, now I remember me, 

They say, poor gentleman, he's much 
distract. 

Re-enter Clown, with a letter, and Fabi\n 

A most e.\'tractmg frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banish’d 
his. 

How does he, sirrah ? 27-1 1 

Clo. Tiuly, madam, he holds Belzebuh' 
at the stave’s end as well as a man in hisj 
case may do. Has here writ a letter to you ; ' 
I should have given 't you to-day morning, 
but as a madman’s epistles aie no gospels, 
so it skills not much when they are 
deliver’d. -«<> 

OIL Open’t, and read it. 

Clo* Look then to be well edified when 
the fool delivers the madman. [Readb 
madly] ‘ By the Lord, madam — ’ 

OIL How new i Art thou mad ? 2S4 

Clo, No, madam, I do but read madness. 
An your ladyship will have it as it ought 
to be, you must allow vox. 

OZi* I?rithee read V thy right wits. 

Clo, So I do, madonna ; but to read his 
right wits is to read thus ; therefore per- 
pend, my Princess, and give ear. 

OIL [To Fabian] Read it you, sirrah. 29^ 
Fab. [Reads] * By the Lord, madam, you 
wrong me, and the world shall know it. 
Though you have put me into darkness and 
given your drupken cousin rule over me, 
yet have I the benefit of my senses as well 
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as yoiu ladyship. I have your own letter 
that induced me to the semblance I put 
on, with the which I doubt not but to do 
myselt much right or you much shame. 
Think of me as you please. I leave my 
duty a little unthouglit of, and speak out 
of my injury. 

The madly-us’d Malvolio.’ 
Oh. Did he write this ? 

Clo. Ay, Madam. 300 

Duke. This savours not much of distrac- 
tion. 

Oh. See him deliver’d, Fabian ; bring 
him hither. [Exit Fabian. 

My lord, so please you, these things further 
thought on. 

To think me as weil a sister as a wife. 

One day shall crown th’ alliance on’t, so 
please you, 303 

Here at my house, and at my proper cost. 
Duke. Madam, I am most apt t’ embiace 
your offer. 

[To Viola] Your master quits you; and, 
for your service done him. 

So much against the mettle of your sex, 

So fai beneath your soft and tender 
breeding, 310 

And since you call’d me master for so long, 
Here is my hand ; ' you shall from this 
time be 

Your master’s mistress. 

Oh. A sister I You are she. 

Re-enter Fabia^n, with Malvolio. 

Duke. Is this the madman ? 

Oh. Ay, my lord, this same. 

How now, Malvolio 1 

Mat. Madam, you have done me wrong. 
Notorious wrong. 

Oil. Have I, Malvolio ? No. 

Mai. Ladv, you have. Pray you peruse 
that letter. '117 

You must not now deny it is your hand ; 
Wute from it if you can, in hand or phrase ; 
Oi say 'tis not your seal, not your in- 
vention ; 320 

You can say none of this. Well, giant it 
then, 

And tell me, in the modesty of honour, 
Why you have given me such clear lights 
of favour. 

Bade me come smiling and cross-garter' d 
to you, 324 

To put on yellow stockings, and to frown 
Upon Sir Toby and the lighter people ; 
And, acting this in an obedient hope. 
Why have you suffer’d me to be imprison’d. 
Kept m a dark house, visited by the priest. 
And made the most notorious geek and gull 
That e’er invention play’d on ? Tell me 
why. 331 

OIL Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing. 
Though, I confess, much like the character ; 
But out of question ’tis Maria’s hand. 
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And now I do bethink me, it was she 335 
First told me thou wast mad ; then cam'st 
in smiling, 

And in such forms winch here were pre- 
suppos'd 

Upon thee in the letter. Prithee, be con- 
tent ; 

This practice hath most shrewdly passed 
upon thee, 

But, when we know the grounds and 
authors ot it, 340 

Thou Shalt be both the plaintiff and the 
judge 

Of thine own cause. 

Fab, Good madam, hear me speak, 
And let no quarrel nor no brawl to come 
Taint the condition of this present hour. 
Which I have wond’red at. In hope it shall 
not, 345 

Most freely I confess myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here. 
Upon some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceiv'd against him, Maria wiit 
The letter, at Sir Toby's great importance, 
In recompense whereof he hath married her. 
How with a sportful malice it was follow'd 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. 
If that the injuries be justly weigh’d 
That have on both sides pass'd. 355 

OIL Alas, poor fool, how have they 
baffl'd thee I 

Clo, Why, ‘ Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrown upon them '. I was one, sir, in 
this interlude — one Sir Topas, sir ; but 
that’s all one. * By the Lord, fool, I am 
not mad I ' But do you remember — 
‘ Madam, why laugh you at such a banen 
rascal ? An you smile not, he's gagg’d ' ? 
And thus the whirligig of time brings in 
his revenges. 363 

Mai, I'll be reveng’d on the whole pack 
of you. [Exit. 


[Act 5 

Oh, He hath been most notoriously 
abus’d. 365 

'Duke, Pursue him, and entreat h im to a 
peace ; 

He hath not told us of the captain yet. 
When that is known, and golden tune 
convents, 

A solemn combination shall be made 369 
Of our dear souls. Meantime, sweet sister. 
We will not part from hence. Cesano, 
come; 

For so you shall be w'hile you are a 
man ; 

But when in other habits you are seen, 
Orsino’s mistress, and his fancy's queen. 

[Exeunt all but the Clotvn. 

Clown sings. 

When that I was and a little tmy boy, 375 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

A foolish thing was but a toy. 

For the ram it raineth , every day. 

But when I came to man’s estate. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 380 
'Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their 
gate. 

For the rain it laineth every day. 

But when I came, alas ! to wive. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

By swaggering could I never thiive, 385 
For the ram it raineth every day. 

But when I came unto my beds. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
With toss-pots still had drunken heads. 
For the ram it rameth every day. 390 

A great while ago the world begun, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
But that’s all one, our play is done, 

And we'll strive to please you every day. 

[Exit 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Leontes, King of Sicilia, A Manner. 

Mamillius, his son, the young Prince of A Gaoler. 

Sicilia, Time, as Choi us. 

Camillo, 1 

Antigonus, i lords of Sicilia, 

CLEOMENES, I 

Dion, J 


PoLixENES, King of Bohemia. 

Florizel, his son. Prince of Bohemia. 
Archidamus, a lord of Bohemia. 

Old Shepherd, reputed father of Perdita, 
Clown, his son. 

Autolycus, a rogue. 

The Scene : 


Hermione, Queen to Leontes. 

Perdita, daughter to Leontes and Her- 
mione. 

Paulina, wife to Antigonus. 

Emilia, a lady attending on the Queen. 

Dorcas, 

Other Lords, Gentlemen, Ladies, Officers, 
Servants, Shepherds, Shepherdesses. 

Sicilia and Bohemia. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Sicilia. The palace of Leontes. 

Enter Camillo and Archidamus. 

Arch. If you shall chance, Camillo, to 
visit Bohemia, on the like occasion whereon 
my services are now on foot, you shall see, 
as I have said, great difference betwixt our 
Bohemia and your Sicilia. 4 

Cam, I think this coming summer the 
King of Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the 
visitation which he justly owes him. 

Arch. Wherein our entertainment shall 
shame us we will be justified in our loves ; 
for indeed — 

Cam. Beseech you — ' lo 

Arch. Verily, I speak it in the freedom 
of my knowledge : we cannot with such 
magnificence, in so rare — I know not what 
to say. We will give you sleepy drinks, 
that your senses, unintelligent ol our in- 
sufficience, may, though they cannot praise 
us, as little accuse us. rs 

Cam. You pay a great dea-i too dear for 
what’s given freely. 

Arch. Believe me, I speak as my under- 
standing instructs me and as mine honesty 
puts it to utterance. 19 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over- 
kind to Bohemia. They were train’d 
together m their childhoods ; and there 
rooted betwixt them then such an affection 
wh ch cannot choose but branch now. 
Since their more mature dignities and royal 
necessities made separation of the r society, 
their encounters, though not personal, have 
been royally attorneyed with interchange 
of gifts, letters^ loving embassies ; that 
they have seem’d to be together, though 
absent ; shook hands, as over a vast ; and 


embrac’d as it were from the ends of 
opposed winds. The heavens continue 
their loves ! 30 

Arch. I think there is not m the world 
e'ther malice or matter to alter it. 'St'ou 
have an unspeakable comfort of your young 
Prince Mamillius ; it is a gentleman of the 
greatest promise that ever came into mv 
note. 3 1 

Cam. I very well agree with vou 111 the 
hopes of him. It is a gallant child ; one 
that indeed physics the subject, makes old 
hearts fresh ; they that went on crutches 
ere he was born desire yet their life to see 
him a man. 3.3 

Arch. Would they else be content to die ? 
Cam. Yes ; if there were no other excuse 
why they should desire to live. 1 1 

Arch. If the King had no son, they would 
desire to live on crutches till he had one. 

[Exeiiui. 

Scene II. Sicilia. The palace of Leontes. 

Enter Leontes, Polixenes, Hepmionh, 
Mamillius, Camillo, and Attendants. 

Pol. Nine changes of the wat’ry star hath 
been 

The shepherd’s note since we have left our 
throne 

Without a burden. Time as long agam 
Would be fill’d up, my brother, with our 
thanks ; 

And yet we should for perpetuity 5 

Go hence in debt. And therefore, like a 
cipher, 

Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one ‘ We thank you ’ many thousands 
moe 

That go before it. 

Leon. Stay your thanks a while, 
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And pay them when you part, 

Pol. Sir, that’s to-morrow. lo 

I am question'd by my fears of what may 
chance 

Os breed upon our absence, that may blow 
No sneaping winds at home, to make ns say 
‘ This Is put forth too truly Besides, I 
have stay'd 
To tire your royalty. 

Leon, We are tougher, brother, is 
Than you can put us to’t. 

Pol. No longei stay. 

Leon. One sev’night longer. 

Pol. Very sooth, to-moirow. 

Leon. We ‘11 part the time betwecn’s then ; 
and in that 
Hi no gainsaying. 

Pol. Press me not, beseech you, so. 
There is no tongue that moves, none, none 
i' th’ world, 

So soon as yours could win me. So it should 
now. 

Were there necessity in your request, 
although 

’Twere needful I denied it. My affairs 
Do even diag me homeward ; which to 
hmder 24 

Were in your love a whip to me ; my stay 
To you a charge and trouble. To save both. 
Farewell, pur brother. 

Leon. Tongue-tied, our Queen ? Speak 
you. 

Her. I had thought, sir, to have held my 
peace until 

You had drawn oaths from him not to stay. 
You, sir. 

Charge him too coldly. Tell him you are 
sure 30 

All in Bohemia’s well — this satisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Say this to 
him, 

He's beat from his best ward. 

Leon. Well said, Hermione. 

Her. To tell he longs to see his son were 
strong ; 

But let him say so then, and let him go ; 35 
But let him swear so, and he shall not 
stay; 

fVell thwack him hence with distafls. 

[To Poiixenes] Yet of your royal presence 
1*11 adventure 

The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord. I’ll give him my com- 
.misslon 40 

To let him there a month behind the gest 
Prefix'd for’s parting. — Yet, good deed, 
Leoiites, 

J love thee not a jar o' th' clock behind 
What lady she her lord.— You'll stay ? 

i^oi. No, madam.. 

Her* jSfay, nut you will ? 

Pol. I may not, verily. 45 

Her, Yerily ! 

You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 
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[Act 1 

Though you would seek t’ unsphere the 
stars \\ith oaths, 

Should yet sav ' Sir, no going Verily, 
You shall not go ; a lady’s ‘ verily ’ is 50 
As potent as a lord’s. Will you go yet ? 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner. 

Not like a guest ; so you shall pay your fees 
When you depait, and save your thanks. 
How say you ? 

My prisonei or my guest ? By your dread 
‘ veiiiy 55 

One of them you shall be. 

Pol. Your guest, then, madam ; 

To be your prisoner should import offend- 
ing ; 

Which is tor me less easy to commit 
Than you to punish. 

Her. Not your gaoler then, 

But your kind hostess. Come, I’ll question 
you Go 

Of my lord's tricks and yours when you 
weie boys. 

You tverc pietty lordmgs then I 

Pol. We were, fair Queen, 

Two lads that thought there was no more 
behind 

But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 

And to be boy eternal. 

Her. Was not my lord 65 

The verier wag o’ th’ two ? 

Pol. We were as twinn’d lambs that did 
frisk 1’ th’ sun 

And bleat the one at th’ other. What we 
chang'd 

Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-domg, nor dream'd 70 
That any did. Had we pursu’d that life, 
And our weak spirits ne’er been higher 
rear’d 

With stronger blood, we should have 
answer’d heaven 

Boldly ' Not guilty the imposition clear'd 
Hereditary ours. 

Her. By this we gather 75 

You have tripp’d since. 

Pol. O my most sacred lady. 

Temptations have since then been born 
to 's, for 

In those unfledg'd days was my wife a girl ; 
Your precious self had then not cross’d the 
eyes 

Of my young playfellow. 

Her. Grace to boot ! 80 

Of this make no conclusion, lest you say 
Your queen and 1 are devils. Yet, go on ; 
Th' offences we have made you do we’ll 
answer. 

If you first sinn'd with us, and that with us 
You did continue fault, and that you slipp'd 
not 85 

With any but with us. 

JLcon. Is he won yet ? 

Her. He'll stay, my lord. 

Leon. At my request he would not. 



Scene 2 ] 

Heimione, my deaiest, thou never spok‘st 
To better purpose. j 

Her. Never? . 

l,eon. Never but oi;;ice. 

Her. What ! Have L twice said wi^ll ? 
When w'as’t before ? ; 90 

I prithee tell me ; cram’s with praise, '|and 

XXlS.l'CC 

As fat as tame things. One good deed dying- 
tongoeless ““ 

Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 
Our praises are our wages ; you may ride’s 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 
With spui we heat an acre. But to th’ goal : 
My last good deed was to entreat his stay ; 
What was my first ? It has an elder sister. 
Or I mistake you. O, would her name were 
Grace I 

But once before I spoke to th’ purpose — 
When ? ioo 

Nay, let me have ’t ; I long. 

Leon. Why, that was when 

Three crabbed months had sour’d them- 
selves to death. 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand 
And clap thyself my love ; then tfedst thou 
utter 

1 am yours for ever 

Her. 'Tis Grace indeed. 105 

Why, io you now, 1 have spoke to th' 
purpose twice : 

The one for ever earn’d a loyal husband ; 
Th’ other for some while a friend. 

[Giving her hand io Polixenes. 
Leon. [Aside] Too hot. too hot ! 

To mingle friendship far is mingling bloods. 
I have tremor cordis on me ; my heart 
dances, no 

k But not for joy, not joy. This entertain- 
ment 

May a free face put on ; derive a liberty 
From heartiness, from bounty, fertile 
bosom. 

And weU become the agent. ’T may, I 
grant ; 

But to be paddling palms and pincMng 
fingers, " ’ ns 

As now they are, and making practis’d 
smiles ^ 

As in a looking-glass ; ana then to sigh, as 
’twere 

The mort o’ th' deer. O, that is entertain- 
ment 

My bosom likes not, nor my brows ! 

MamilHus. 119 

Art thou my boy 1 
Mam. Ay, my good lord. 

Leon. V fecks ! 

Why, that’s my bawcock. What I hast 
smutch’d thy nose ? 121 

They say it is a copy out of mine. Come, 

‘ ' Captain, 

We must be neat— not neat, but cleanly^' 
Captain. 
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And yet the steer, the lieifei, and the call. 
Ale all call’d neat. — Stiii virginalliog 125 
Upon his .jpalm ? — How now, you wanton 
^ calf, 

Alt thou my calf ? 

Mailt''-- Yes, if you will, my lord. 

Leon. ThoUwant'st a rough pash and the 
shoots that I; have. 

Tty fareHFull like me j yet 4 hey say Aye are 
Almost as like as eggs. Women say so, r'3d 
That will say any thing. But were they false 
As o’er-dy’d blacks, as wind, as waters — 
false 

As dice aie to be wish’d by one that fixes 
No bourn ’twixt his and mme ; yet were 
It true 

To say this boy were like me. Come, sir 
page, 135 

Look on me with your welkin eye. Sweet 
villain ! 

Most deai’st I my collop 1 Can thy dam ? — 
may’t be ? 

Affection ! thy intention stabs the centre. 
Thou dost make possible things not so held, 
Communicat’st with dreams — how can 
this be ? — 240 

With what’s unreal thou coactive art, 

And fellow 'st nothing. Then ’tis very 
credent 

Thou mayst co-jom with something ; and 
thou dost — 

And that beyond commission ; and I find 
it, 

And that to the infection of my brains 145 
And hard’ning oi my brows. 

Pol. What means Sicilia ? 

Her. He something seems unsettled. 

Pol. How, my lord ! 

What cheer ? How is’t with you, best 
brother ? 

Her. You look 

As if you held a brow of much distraction. 
Are you mov’d, my lord ? 

Leon. No, in good earnest, 150 

How sometimes nature will betray its folly. 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms ! Looking on the lines 
Of my boy's face, methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years ; and saw myself un- 
breech'd, 155 

In my green velvet coat ; my dagger 
muzzl'd, 

Lest it should bite its master and so prove. 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 

How like, methought, 1 then was to this 
kernel. 

This squash, this gentleman. Mine honest 
friend, a 60 

Will you take eggs for money ? 

Mam. No, my lord. I’ll fight. • 

Leon. You will ? Why, happy man he’s 
dole ! My brother, 

Are you so fond of your young prince as we 
Do seem to be of ours ? 
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— If at home, sir, xfis From east, west, north^ and south. Be it 

He-S ilmy exercise, my mirth. “V “^tte^ barricTdo“for a belly. Know’t, 

Now aiy swora friend, and m enemy 305 

My para"mV soldier, statesman, all With bag^ and baggage. Many thousand 
5 nd" Ws"V^iy 1 n| 'SSss ?ur“ to Have the toease, and feel’t not. How now, 

Thoughts that would tlSs tquire iSn.’ ^ ^ *^hy,“th^rs some comfort. 

Offi“d with me. we two wdl “V lord. 

And leave you to your grav P * T^on, Go play, MamilHus ; tliou’rt an 
Hermione, ^ ' honest man. {Exit Mamilliu&* 

How thou lov’st us show in our b o Camilio. this great sir will yet stay longer. 


welcome ; , , 

Let what is dear in Sicily be cheRp) 

Next to thyselt and my young rover, he s 

Apparent to my hea^ vp'ould seek us, 

We are yours i* th’ garden. atte 

vou theie ? 

Leon To your ow’u bents dispose you , 
you’ll be found, _ 


CamiUo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 
Cam* You had much ado to make Ms 
anchor hold ; 

When you cast out, it still came home. 

I eon. Didst note it ? 

Cam. He would not stay at your peti- 
tions ; made 215 

HiS business more material. 

X^eon. Didst perceive it ? 


you’ll be found, , . , t [Asidel' They’re here with me already; 

Be you beneath the sk'i . [Asut ^ ’ whisp’ring, rounding. 


J3e you ucucai.t* t-iii'- v--/- - 

angling now, ^ 

Though you perceive me not how I give line 
How°she\Mds up thejieb, the bill to I 




whispTing, rounding, 

Sicilia iPa so-forth ’. ’Tis far gone 
When I shall gust it last.— How carnet, 
Camillo, 


And arms ner witu — - .7^ 

To her allowing husband I 

enes, Hermione, and Attendants. 

Gone already I ’tSs 


Cam. At the good Queen's entreaty. 
Leon. * At the Queen’s ' be't. ‘ Good ' 
should be pertinent ; 321 


inch-thich hnee-deep.«?a^a -- 

a fork d one . ^lairc For thv conceit is soaking, will draw in 

Go. olav, boy, play; thy mother Plays» f or J V on 


jr- 

a fork d one I 

Go, play, boy, play; thy mother plays. 

Play too ; but so disgrac’d a part, whose 

issue _ , 


More than the common blocks. Not notea, 
is’t, ^ 

But of the finer natures, by some severals 


Will hisfme to my grave. Contempt and Of hea^gece extraordinary? Lower 
Will be"neU. Go, play, boy. play. Perchance are to this business purblind? 
or X am^rch'^-i^vrcucLolds ere nog Cam. niy lord ? I think most 

And Bohemia stays here longer. 

Now wlSie I speak this, holds his wife by ^tays here longer. 

That little thinks she has been sluic’d in s To’satls^'your Highness, and the 

And his^nd fish’d by his next neighbom, “‘“^^Sous mistress. 

Sir Smile! his neighbour. Nay, <*ere’s I 

comfort in t, those Let that suffice. I have trusted thee. 

Whiles other men have gates and those Let a 

As minralainsT’toelr wffl. Should aU With all^the nearest things to my heart, as 
That ha^TrLlted wives, the tenth of My cham^^onncils, wherein, priest-like. 
Woidd h^rthemselves. Physic to’t Hast 
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Scene 2| 

Cam, Be It forbid, my iord 

Leon, To bide iipon’t : thou art not 
honest ; or, 

If thou inclin’st that way. thoii art a 
coward, 

Which boxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir'd ; or else thou must 
be counted 215 

A servant grafted in my serious trust. 

And therein negligent ; or else a fool 
That seest a game play’d home, the rich 
stake drawn, 

And tak’st it all for jest. 

Cam, My gracious lord, 

I may be negligent, foolish, and fearful : 250 
In every one of these no man is free 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, _ 
Among the infinite doings of the world. 
Sometime puts forth. In your affairs, my 
lord, 

If ever I were wilful-negligent, 255 

It was my folly ; if industriously 
I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end ; if ever feaiful 
To do a thing where I the issue doubted. 
Whereof the execution did cry out 260 
Against the non-performance, ’twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wisest. These, my 
lord. 

Are such allow’d infirmities that honesty 
Is never free of. But, beseech your Grace, 
Be plainer with me ; let me know my 
trespass 265 

By its own visage ; if I then deny it, 

'Tis none of mine. 

Leon, Ha' not you seen, Camillo — 

But that's past doubt ; you have, or your 
eye-glass 

Is thicker than a cuckold's hoin — or 
heard — 

For to a vision so apparent rumour ayo 

Cannot be mute — or thought — for cogi- 
tation 

Resides not in that man that does not 
think — 

My wife is slippery ? If thou wilt confess — 
Or else be impudently negative. 

To have nor eyes nor ears nor thought — 
then say 275 

My wife's a hobby-horse, deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. Say't and justify 't. 

Cam. I would not be a stander-by to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 
My s present vengeance taken. Shrew my 
heart I 281 

You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this ; which to reiterate were sin 
As deep as that, though true. 

Leon. Is whispering nothing ? 

Is leaning cheek to cheek ? Is meeting 
noses ? 285 

Kissing with inside lip ? Stopping the 
career 
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Of laughter with a sigh ? — a note mfailible 
Of breaking honesty. Horsing foot 00 foot ? 
Skulking m corners ? Wishing clocks more 
swift ; 

Hours, minutes ; noon, midnight ? And all 
eyes 290 

Blind with the pm and web but theiis, 
theirs only, 

That would unseen be wicked — is this 
nothing ? 

Why, then the world and all that's in't is 
nothing ; 

The covering sky is nothing; Bohemia 
nothing ; 

My wife is nothing ; noi nothing have these 
nothings, 295 

If this be nothing. 

Cam. Good my lord, be cur’d 

Of this diseas’d opinion, and betimes ; 

For 'tis most dangerous. 

Leon, Say it be, 'tis true. 

Cam. No, no, my lord 

Leon. It IS ; you lie, you he. 

I say thou best, Camiilo, and I hate thee ; 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless 
slave, 301 

Or else a ho'venng temporizer that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and 
evil. 

Inclining to them both. Were my wife’s 
liver 

Infected as her life, she would not live 305 
The running ot one glass- 

Cam. Who does infect her ? 

Leon, Why, he that wears her like her 
medal, hanging 

About his neck, Bohemia ; who — if I 
Had servants true about me that bare eyes 
To see alike mine honour as their profits, 310 
Their own particular thrifts, they would do 
that 

Which should undo more doing. Ay, and 
thou. 

His cupbearer — whom I from meaner form 
Have bench’d and rear’d to worship : who 
mayst see, 

Plainly as heaven sees earth and earth sees 
heaven, 31s 

How 1 am gall’d — might st bespice a cup 
To give mine enemy a lasting wink ; 

Which draught to me were cordial. 

Cam, Sir, my lord, 

1 could do this ; and that with no rash 
potion. 

But with a ling’ring dram that should not 
work 320 

Maliciously like poison. But I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread 
mistress. 

So sovereignly being htwourable. 

I have lov’d thee — 

JLeon. Make that thy question, and go 
rot I 

Dost think I am so muday, so unsettled, 325 
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To appoint myself in this vexation ; .uHy 
The pnnty and whiteness of my she« ts — 
Which to preserve is sleep, which 1 eing 
spotted 

Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps ; 
Give scandal to the blood o* th* Prince my 
son — * 330 

Who 1 do think is mine, and love as mi lC — 
Without ripe moving to ’t ? Would L do 
this? 

Could man so blench ? 

Cam, I must believe you, 

I do ; and will fetch off Bohemia for*t . 
Provided that, when he’s remov’d, >our 
Highness 335 

Will take again your queen as yours at f rst. 
Even for your son’s sake ; and thereby for 
sealing 

The injury of tongues in courts and k ag- 
doms 

Known and allied to yours. 

Leon. Thou dost advise cne 

Even so as I mine own course have jet 
down. 340 

I’ll give no blemish to her honour, none 
Cam. My lord. 

Go then ; and with a countenance as cl ar 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep w th 
Bohemia 144 

And with your queen. I am his cupbean r ; 
If from me he have wholesome bevera ,e, 
Account me not your servant. 

Leon. This is all : 

Bo’t, and thou hast the one half of 1 ly 
heart ; 

Do’t not, thou split’st thine own. 

Cam. I’H do’t, my lord. 349 

Leon. I will seem friendly, as thou ha tt 
advis'd me. [Exj 

Cam. O miserable lady 1 But, for me. 
What case stand I in ? I must be tl e 
poisoner 

Of good PoHxenes ; and my ground to do t 
Is the obedience to a master ; one 3 4 
Who, in rebellion with himself, will have 
All that are his so too. To do this deed, 
Promotion follows. If I could find exampl s 
Of thousands that had struck anointed 
kings 

And flourish'd after, I’d not do’t ; bu * 
since 

Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bear 
not one, 

Let villainy itself forswear’t. I must 
Forsake the court. To do’t, or no, is certai 
To me a break-neck. Happy star reign now 
Bohemia. 

Bnier Polixenes. 

Pol. This is strange, Methinkj 

My favour here begins to warp. Not speak 1 
Good day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, most royal sir 

Pol. What is the news f th’ court ? 


[Act 1 

Cam. None rare, my lord. 

Pol. The King hath on him such a 
countenance 

As he had lost some province, and a region 
Lov’d as he loves himself j even now I met 
him 370 

With customary compliment, when he. 
Wafting his eyes to th’ contrary and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me ; 
and 

So leaves me to consider what is breeding 
That changes thus his manners. 375 

Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 

Pol. How, dare not 1 Do not. Do you 
know, and dare not 

Be intelligent to me ? ’Tis thereabouts ; 
For, to yourself, what you do know, you 
must. 

And cannot say you dare not. Good 

Camilio, 380 

Your chang’d complexions are to me a 

mirror 

Which shows me mine chang’d too ; for I 
must be 

A party in this alteration, finding 
Myself thus alter'd with't. 

Cam. There is a sickness 

Which puts some of us in distemper ; but 
I cannot name the disease ; and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. 

Pol. How ! caught of me ? 

Make me not sighted like the basilisk ; 

I have look’d on thousands who have sped 
the better 389 

By my regard, but kill’d none so. Camilio — 
As you are certainly a gentleman ; thereto 
Clerk-like experienc’d, which no less adorns 
Our gentry than our parents’ noble names, 
In whose success we arc gentle — I beseech 
you, 

If you know aught which does behove my 
knowledge 395 

Thereof to be inform’d, imprison’t not 
In ignorant concealment. 

Cam. I may not answer. 

Pol. A sickness caught of me, and yet I 
well ? 

I must be answer’d. Dost thou hear, 
Camilio ? 

1 conjure thee, by all the parts of man 400 
Which honour does acknowledge, whereof 
the least 

Is not this suit of mine, that thou declare 
Vi^hat incidency thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping toward me ; how far off, how 
near ; 

Which way to be prevented, if to be ; 403 
If not, how best to bear it. 

Cam. Sir, I will tell you ; 

Since I am charg'd in honour, and by 
him 

That I think honourable. Therefore mark 
my counsel. 
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I mean to utter it, or both yourself anu m 
Cry lost, and so goodmght. 

Pot. On, good Camillo. 

Cam. I am appointed him to murder you. 
Pol, By whom, Camillo ? 

Cam. By the King, 

Pol, For what ? 

Caw. He thinks, nay, with all confidence 
he swears. 

As he had seen ’t or been an instrument 4ii 
To vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his 
queen 

Forbiddenly. 

Pol. O, then my best blood turn 

To an infected jelly, and my name 
Be yok’d with his that did betiay the Best ! 
Turn then my freshest leputation to 4^0 
A savour that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive, and my approach be 
shunn’d, 

Nay, hated too, worse than the great’st 
infection 

That e’er was heard or read ! 

Cam. Swear his thought over 

By each particular star in heaven and 425 
By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the sea ior to obey the moon 
As or by oath remove or ccunsel shake 
The fabric of his folly, whose foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith and will continue 43° 
The standing of his body. 

Pol. How should this grow ? 

Cam. I know not ; but I am sure ’tis 
safer to 

Avoid what’s grown than question how ’tis 
born. 433 

If therefore you dare trust my honesty, 
That lies enclosed in this trunk which you 
Shall bear along impawn’d, away to-night- 
Your followers I will whisper to the busi- 
ness ; 

And will, by twos and threes, at several 
posterns, 438 

Clear them o’ th’ city. For myself, I’ll put 
My fortunes to your service, which are here 
By this discovery lost. Be not uncertain. 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
Have utt’red truth ; which if you seek to 
prove, 

I dare not stand by ; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemn’d by the King’s own 
mouth, thereon 445 

His execution sworn. 

Pol. I do believe thee : 

I saw his heart in’s face. Give me thy 
hand ; 

Be pilot to me, and thy places shall 
Still neighbour mine. My ships are ready, 
and 

My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago. This jealousy 451 

Is for a precious creature ; as she’s rare, 
k^ust it be great; and, as his person's 
mighty. I 
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Must It be \mleat ; and as he does conceive 
He IS dishonour’d by a man which e\ei 455 
Profess’d to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o’er- 
shades me. 

Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious Queen, part of his theme, but 
nothing 

Of his lil-ta’en suspicion ! Come, Camillo ; 
I will respect thee as a father, if 461 

Thou beai’st my life off hence. Let us 
avoid. 

Cam. It IS m mine authority to command 
The keys of all the posterns. Please your 
Highness 464 

To take the urgent hour. Come, sir, away. 

[Exeunt 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Sicilia. The palace of Leontes. 
Enter Hermione, Mamilhus, and Ladies. 

Her. Take the boy to you ; he so troubles 
me, 

'Tis past enduring. 

1 Lady. Come, my gracious lord, 

Shall I be your playfellow ? 

Mam. No, I’ll none of you, 

1 Lady. Why, my sweet lord ? 

Mam. You’ll kiss me hard, and speak to 
me as if 5 

I were a baby still. I love you better. 

2 Lady. And why so, my lord / 

Mam. Not for because 

Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, 
they say, 

Become some women best ; so that there 
be not 

Too much hair there, but in a semicircle 10 
Or a half-moon made with a pen. 

2 Lady. Who taught’t this ? 

Mam. I learn’d it out of women’s faces. 
Pray now, 

What colour are your eyebrows ? 

1 iMdy. Blue, my lord. 

Mam. Nay, that's a mock. I have seen 
a lady’s nose 

That has been blue, but not her eyebrows. 

1 Lady. Hark ye ; 15 

The Queen your mother rounds apace. We 

shall 

Present our Services to a fine new prince 
One of these days ; and then you’d wanton 
with us. 

If we wrould have you. 

2 Lady. She is spread of late 

Into a goodly bulk. Good time encounter 

her ! 30 

Her. What wisdom stirs amongst you ? 
Come^ sir, now 

I am for you again. Pray you sit by us, 
And tell’s a tale. 

Mam. Merry or sad shall’t be 7 

Her. As merry as you will. 
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Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter. I have 
one as 

Of sprites and goblins. 

Her. Let’s have that, good sir. 

Come on, sit down ; come on, and do youi 
best 

Xo fright me with your sprites ; you’re 
pow’rful at it. 

Mam. There was a man — 

Her. Nay, come, sit down ; then on. 

Mam. Dwelt by a churchyard — I will 
tell it softly ; 30 

Yond crickets shall not hear it. 

Her. Come on then. 

And give’t me in mine ear. 

Enter Leontes, Antigonus, Lords and 
Others. 

Leon. Was he met there ? his train ? 
Camillo with him ? 

1 Lord. Beliind the tuft of pines I met 
them ; never 

Saw I men scour so on their way. I ey’d 
them 35 

Even to their ships. 

Leon. How blest am I 

In my just censure, in my true opinion ! 
Alack, for lesser knowledge I How accurs’d 
In being so blest I There may be in the 
cup 

A spider steep’d, and one may drink, de- 
part, 40 

And yet partake no venom, fer his know- 
ledge 

Is not infected ; but if one present 
Th’ abhorr'd ingredient to his eye, make 
known 

How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, 
his sides. 

With violent hefts. I have drunk, and seen 
the spider. 45 

Camillo was his help in this, his pander. 
There is a plot against my hfe, my crown ; 
All’s true that is mistrusted. That false 
villain 

Whom I employ’d was pre-employ’d by 
him ; 

He has discover’d my de^gn, and I 50 

Remain a pinch’d thing ; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at wilL How came the 
posterns 
So easily open ? 

1 Lord, By his great authority ; 

Which often hath no less prevail’d than so 
On your command. 

Leon. I know’t too well. 55 

Give me the boy. I am glad you did not 
nurse him ; 

Though he does bear some signs of me, yet 
you 

Have too much blood in him. 

Her. What is this ? Sport ? 

Leon. Beai the boy hence ; he shaOil not 
come about her ; 59 
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Away with Mm ; and let her sport herself 
IMamiUius is led out 
With that she’s big with — tor ’tis Poii- 
xenes 

Has made thee swell thus. 

Her. But I'd say he had not, 

And I’ll be sworn you would believe my 
saying, 

Howe’er you lean to th’ nayward. 

Leon. You, my lords, 

Look on her, mark her well ; be but about 
To say * She is a goodly lady ’ and 66 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add 
* ’Tis pity she’s not honest — honourable 
Praise her but for this her without-door 
form, 

WMch on my faith deserves high speech, 
and straight 70 

The shrug, the hum or ha, these petty 
brands 

That calumny doth use — O, I am out I — 
That mercy does, for calumny will sear 
Virtue itself — these shrugs, these hum’s 
and ha’s. 

When you have said she's goodly, come 
between, 75 

Ere you can say she’s honest. But be’t 
known, 

From him that has most cause to grieve it 
should be, 

She’s an adultress. 

Her, Should a villain say so, 

The most replenish’d villain in the world, 
He were as much more villain: you, my 
lord. So 

Do but mistake. 

Leon. You have mistook, my lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes. O thou thing I 
Which I’ll not call a creature of thy place. 
Lest barbarism, making me the precedent. 
Should a like language use to all degrees 85 
And mannerly distiiiguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar. I have said 
She’s an adultress ; I have said with whom. 
More, she’s a traitor ; and Camillo is 
A federary with her, and one that knows 90 
What she should shame to know herself 
But with her most vile principal — ^ihat she’s 
A bed-swerver, even as bad as those 
That vulgars give bold’st titles ; ay, and 
privy 

To tMs their late escape. 

Her. No, by my life, 9s 

Pnvy to none of tMs. How will tMs grieve 
you. 

When you shall come to clearer knowledge, 
that 

You thus have publish’d me 1 Gentle my 
lord. 

You scarce can right me throughly then to 
say 

You did mistake. 

Leon. No ; if I mistake 100 

In those foundations which I build upon. 
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The centre is not bag enough to bear 
A school-boy's top. Away with her to 
prison. 

He who shall spealc for her is afar off guilty 
But that he speaks. 

Her. There's some ill planet reigns. 
I must be patient till the heavens look los 
With an aspect more favourable. Good my 
lords, 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are — the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities — but I have 
That honourable grief lodg’d here which 
burns 

Worse than tears drown. Beseech you all, 
my lords. 

With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shan best instruct you, measure me ; 
and so 

The King’s will be perform’d ! 

Leon. [To the Guard] Shall I be heard ? 

Her. Who is’t that goes with me ? 
Beseech your Highness ii 6 

My women may be with me, for you see 
My plight requires it. Do not weep, good 
fools ; 

There is no cause ; when you shall know 
your mistress 119 

Has deserv’d prison, then abound in tears 
As I come out : this action I now go on 
Is for my better grace. Adieu, my lord. 

I never wish’d to see you sorry ; now 
I trust I shall. My women, come ; you have 
leave. 

Leon. Go, do our bidding ; hence I 125 
[Exeunt Hermione, guarded^ and ladies. 

1 Lord. Beseech your Highness, call the 
Queen again. 

Ant Be certain what you do, sir, lest 
your justice 

Prove violence, in the which three great 
ones suffer. 

Yourself, your queen, your son. 

1 Lord. For her, my lord, 

I dare my life lay down — and will do't, sii. 
Please you t* accept it — that the Queen is 
spotless 131 

I* th’ eyes of heaven and to you — I mean 
In this which you accuse her. 

Ant If it prove 

She’s otherwise. I’ll keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife ; I’ll go in couples with her; 
Than when I feel and see her no farther 
trust her ; 136 

For every inch woman in the world. 

Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh is false. 

If she be. 

Leon. Hold your peaces. 

1 Lord. Good my lord — 

ArtL It is for you we speak, not for 
ourselves. 140 

You are abus’d, and by some putter-on 
lhat will be damn’d for’t- Would I knew 
the villain I 
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I would land-damn hiisi. Be she honour- 
flaw’d — 

I have three daughters : the eldest Is 
eleven ; 

The second and the third, nine and some 
five ; 145 

If this piove tiue, they’ll pay for’t. By 
mine honour. 

I’ll geld ’em all ; fourteen they shall not see 
To bring false generations. They are co- 
heirs ; 

And I had rather glib myself than they 
Should not produce fair issue. 

Eeon. ^ Cease ; no more. 150 

You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose ; but I do see’t and 
feel’t 

As you feel doing thus ; and see withal 
The instruments that feel. 

Ant If it be so. 

We need no grave to bury honesty ; 155 

There's not a grain of it the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 

Leon. What I Lack I credit ? 

1 Lord. I had rather you did lack than I, 
my lord. 

Upon this ground ; and more it would 
content me 

To have her honour true than your 
suspicion, 160 

Be blam’d for’t how you might. 

Leon. Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather 
follow 

Our forceful instigation ? Our prerogative 
Calls not your counsels ; but our natural 
goodness 164 

Imparts this ; which, if you — or stupified 
Or seeming so in skill — cannot ox will not 
Relish a truth like us, inform yourselves 
We need no more of your advice. The 
matter, 

The loss, the gain, the ord’ring on't, is all 
Propel ly ours. 

Ant And I wish, my liege, 170 

You had only in your silent judgment tried 
it. 

Without more overture. 

Leon. How could that be ? 

Either thou art most ignorant by age, 

Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo’s flight. 
Added to their familiarity — 175 

Which was as gross as ever touch’d con- 
jecture, 

That lack’d sight only, nought for appro- 
bation 

But only seeing, all other circumstances 
Made up to th’ deed — doth push on tliis 
proceeding. 

Yet, for a greater confirmation — 180 

For, in an act of this importance, ’twere 
Most piteous to be wild— -I have dispatch'd 
in post 

To sacred Delphos, to Apollo’s temple, 
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i icoaienes and Dion, whom you know 
i>f shift’d sufficiency. Now, from the oracle 
They will bring all, whose spiritual counsel 
had, 

Shall stop or spur me. Have I done well 
1 Lord. Well done, my lord. 

Leon. Though I am satisfied, and need no 
more 

Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 190 
Give rest to th’ minds of others such as he 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to th* truth. So have we thought 
It good 

From our free person she should be confin'd 
Lest that the treachery of the two fled 
hence 195 

Be left her to perform. Come, follow us ; 
We are to speak in public ; for this business 
Will raise us all. 

Anf. [Aside] To laughter, as I take it. 

If the good truth were knowh. IBxeunt. 

Scene II. Sicilia. A prison. 

Enter Paulxna, a Gentleman, and 
Attendants. 

The keeper of the prison — call to 
him ; 

Let him have knowledge who I am. 

£Exii Gentleman. 
Good lady I 

No court in Europe is too good for thee ; 
What dost thou ^en in prison ? 

Rc’^ier Gentleman with the Gaoler. 

Now, good sir. 

You know me, do you not ? 

Gaol. For a worthy lady, 5 

And one who much I honour. 

PauL Pray you, then. 

Conduct me to the Queen, 

Gaol, I may not, madam ; 

To the contrary I have express command- 
ment* 

Paid, Here's ado, to lock up honesty and 
honour from xo 

Th' access of gentle visitors 1 Is’t lawful, 
pray you. 

To see her women — ^any of them ? Emilia ? 

Gaol, So please you, madam, 

To put apart these your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. 

Paul. X pray now, call her. *5 

Withdraw yourselves. [Exeunt Attendants. 

Gaol. And, madam, 

I must foe present at your conference. 

Paul, Well, be't so, prithee. [Exit Gaoler, 
Here’s such ado to make no stain a stain 
As passes colouring. 

JRe-^ter Gaoler, with Emilia. 

Dear gentlewoman, ao 
How fares our gracious lady ? j 
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BmiL As well as one so great and so 
forlorn 

May hold together. On her frights and 
griefs. 

Which never tender lady hath borne greater, 
She is, something before her time, deliver'd! 
Paul, A boy ? 

Emil, A daughter, and a goodly babe, 
Lusty, and like to live. The Queen receives 
Much comfort in’t ; says " My poor 
prisoner, 

I am as innocent as you 

Paul. 1 dare be sworn. 

These dangerous unsafe tunes i‘ th’ King, 
beshrew them I 30 

He must be told on’t, and he shall. The 
office 

Becomes a woman best ; I’ll talce’t upon 
me ; 

If I prove honey-mouth’d, let my tongue 
blister. 

And never to my red-iook’d anger be $4 
The trumpet any more. Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my best obedience to the Queen ; 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 
ru show’t the King, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th’ loud’st. We do not 
know 39 

How he may soften at the sight o’ th* child : 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades when speaking falls. 

Bmil. Most worthy madam. 

Your honour and your goodness is so 
evident 

That your tree undertaking cannot miss 
A thriving issue ; there is no lady living 45 
So meet for this great errand. Please your 
ladyship 

To visit the next room, I’ll presently 
Acquaint the Queen of your most noble 
offer ; 

Who but to-day hammer’d of this design. 
But durst not tempt a minister of honour. 
Lest she should be denied, 

Paul. Tell her, Emilia, 

I’ll use that tongue I have; if wit flow 
from’t 53 

As boldness from my bosom. left not be 
doubted 
I shall do good. 

Emil. Now be you blest for it I 

I'll to the Queen. Please you come some- 
thing nearer. 55 

Gaol. Madam, if’t please the Queen to 
send the babe, 

I know not what I shall incur to pass it. 
Having no warrant. 

Paul. You need not fear it, sir. 

This child was prisoner to the womb, and is 
By law and process of great Nature thence 
Freed and enfranchis’d — not a parly to 
The anger of the King, nor guilty of. 

If any be, the trespass of the Queen. 

Gaol, 1 do believe it. 
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Paul* Do not you fear. Upon mine 
honour^ I 65 

Win stand betwrst you and danger. 

[Exeunt 

Scene III. Sicilia, The palace of Leontes. 

Enter Leontes, Antigonus, Lords, and 
SetvRuts, 

Leon, Nor night nor day no rest ! It is 
but weakness 

To bear the matter thus — ^mere weaknessl If 
The cause weie not in being — ^part o' th’ 
cause. 

She, tb’ aduitress ; for the harlot king 
lb quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my biain, plot-proof ; but she 
I can hook to me — say that she were gone. 
Given to the hie, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again. Who's there ? 

1 Serv. My lord ? 

Leon How does the boy ? 

1 Seiv, He took good rest to-night ; 
*Tis hop’d his sickness is discharg’d. n 
Leon, To see his nobleness ! 

Conceiving the dishonour of jus mother. 
He straight declin’d, droop’d, took it 
deeply. 

Fasten’d and fix’d the shame on’t in 
himself, X5 

Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, 
And downright languish'd. Leave me solely 
Go, 

See how he fares. [Ex if Servant] Fie, fie I no 
thought of him I 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me — in himself too mighty, 20 
And in his parties, his alliance. Let him he. 
Until a time may serve ; for present 
vengeance. 

Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me, make their pastime at my 
sorrow. 

They should not laugh if I could reach 
them ; nor 25 

Shall she, within my pow’r. 

Enter Paulina, with a Child. 

1 Lord. You must not enter. 

Paul, Nay, rather, good my lords, be 

second to me. 

Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas. 
Than the Queen’s life ? A gracious innocent 
soul, 2 y 

More free than he is jealous. 

Ant, That’s enough. 

2 Serv. Madam, he hath not slept to- 

night ; commanvlcd 
None should come at him. 

Paul. Not so hot, good sir j 

I come to bring him sleep. 'Tis such as you, 
That creep like shadows by him, and do 
sigh 34 

At each his needless heavings — such as you 
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Nounsh the cause of his awaking : I 
Do come with words as medicinal as true. 
Honest as either, to purge him of that 
humour 

That presses him from sleep. 

Leon, What noise there, ho ? 

Paid, No noise, my lord ; but needful 
conference 40 

About some gossips for your Highness. 

Leon. How ! 

Away with that audacious lady ! Antigonus, 
I charg’d thee that she should not come 
about me ; 

I knew she would. 

Ant. I told her so, my lord. 

On your displeasure's peril, and on mine, 45 
She should not visit you, 

Leon, What, canst not rule her ? 

Paul, From all dishonesty he can : in 
this. 

Unless he take the course that you have 
done — 

Commit me for committing honour — ^trust 
it. 

He shall not rule me. 

Ant. La you now, you hear I 50 

When she will take the rein, 1 let her run ; 
But she’ll not stumble. 

Paul, Good my liege, I come — 

And I beseech you hear me, who professes 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician. 
Your most obedient counsellor ; yet that 
dares 55 

Less appear so, in comforting your evils. 
Than such as most seem yours — 1 say I 
come 

From your good Queen. 

Lecn, Good Queen ! 

Paul, Good Queen, my lord, good Queen 
— 1 say good Queen ; 

And would by combat make her good, so 
were 1 60 

A man, the w'orst about you. 

Leon. Force her hence. 

Paul. Let him that makes but trifles of 
his eyes 

Firstdiand me. On mine own accord I’ll oft j 
But first I'll do my errand. The good 
Queen, 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a 
daughter ; 65 

Here ’tis j commends it to your blessing. 

[Laying doivn the child, 
Leon, Out ! 

A mankind witch ! Hence with her, out o’ 
door ! 

A most intelligencing bawd ! 

Paul, Not so. 

I am as ignorant in that as you 
In so entitling me ; and no less honest 70 
Than you arc road ; which is enough. I’ll 
warrant, 

As this world goes, to pass for honest. 
Leon, Traitors I 
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Will y«ru pi-faii lier out ? Give her the 
biisiatd. 

[To AnligiitiKs] Thou dotard, thou art 
ftonian-tif’d, unroosted 
Bv tliy Dame Partlet here. Take up the 
bastard t 75 

Take’t iip» I say i gIveT to thy crone. 

Pel’ll. For ever 

Unvencrable be ihv hands, if thou 
Tak’st up the Princess by that forced 
baseness 

lie has put upon’t I 

Leon, He dreads his wife. 

Pmh So I would you did ; then *twere 
past all doubt 8o 

You’d call your children yours. 

Leon, A nest of traitors I 

Ant, 1 am none, by this good light. 

Paul, Nor I ; nor any 

But one that’s here ; and that's himself ; 
foi lie 

The sacred honour of himself, his Queen’s, 
His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, betrays to 
slander, 85 

Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s ; 
and Will not — 

For, as the case now stands, it is a curse 
He cannot be compell’d to ’t — once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten 
As ever oak or stone was sound, 

Leon. A callat 90 

Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat 
her husband. 

And now baits me I This brat is none of 
mine ; 

It is the issue of Polixenes. 

Hence with it, and together with the dam 
Commit them to the fire. 

Paul, It is yours. 9“^ 

And, might we lay th’ old proverb to your 
charge, 

So like you ’tis the worse. Behold, my 
lords. 

Although the print be little, the whole 
matter 

And copy of the father — eye, nose, lip. 

The trick of’s frown, his forehead ; nay, 
trie valley, 100 

The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek ; 
his smiles ; 

The very mould and frame of hand, nail, 
finger. 

And thou, good goddess Nature, which hast 
made it 

So like to him that got it, if thou hast 
The ordering of the mind too, ’mongst all 
colours 105 

No yellow in’t, lest she suspect, as he 
does. 

Her chhdren not her husband’s I 
Leon, A gross hag 

And, iozd, thou art worthy to be hang'd 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 

Hang all the husbands 
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That cannot do that feat, you’ll leave 
vourseif 1x0 

Hardly one subject. 

Leon, Once more, take lier hence, 

Paul, A most unworthy and pjanatural 
lord 

Can do no more. 

Leon, I’ll ha’ thee burnt. 

Paul. I care not. 

It is an heretic that makes the lire. 

Not she which burns in’t. I’ll not caE you 
tyrant ; 1x5 

But tliis most cruel usage of your Queen — 
Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own weak-hing’d fancy — some- 
thing savours 

Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you. 
Yea, scandalous to the world. 

Leon. On your allegiance, 120 

Out of the chamber with her 1 Were I a 
tyrant, 

Where were her life ? She durst not call 
me so, 

If she did know me one. Away with her ! 

Paul. I pray you, do not push me ; I’ll 
be gone. 

Look to your babe, my lord ; ’tis yours. 

Jove send her 125 

A better guiding spirit I What needs these 
hands ? 

You that are thus so tender o’er his follies 
Will never do him good, not one of you. 

So, so. Farewell ; we are gone. [Exit. 

Leon. Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife 

to this. 130 

My child! Away with’t. Even thou, that 
hast 

A heart so tender o’er it, take it hence. 

And see it instantly consum’d with fire ; 
Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up 
straight. 134 

Within this hour bring me word ’tis done. 
And by good testimony, or I'll seize thy 
life, 

With what thou else call’st thine. If thou 
refuse, 

And wilt encounter with my wrath, say so j 
The bastard brains with these my proper 
hands 

Shall I dash out. Go, take it to the fire ; 140 
For thou set’st on thy wife. 

Ant. I did not, sir. 

These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in’t. 

Lords, We can. My royal liege, 

He is not guilty of her coming hither. 

Leon. You’re liars all. 145 

1 Lord. Beseech your Highness, give us 
better credit. 

We have always truly serv’d you ; and 
beseech 

So to esteem of us ; and on our knees we 
beg. 

As recompense of our dear services 



Sceae 31 

Fast aad tu come^ tlnat do cfcaage tMs 

piirpose, sbo 

Which beiag so tiom oie, bo biood'^'» m^st 
Lead on to some fool Issue. We all kneel. 

Leon* 1 am a feather lor each wind that 
blows. 

Shall I live on to see this bastard kneel 
And call me father ? Better bmii it now 15s 
Than curse it then. But be it ; let it 
live. 

It shall not neither. fTo Aniigomis} You, 
sir# come you lutliei. 

You that have been so tenderly officious 
With Lady Margery# your midwife there. 
To save this bastard's life — for 'tis a 
bastard, 160 

So sure as this beard’s grey — what will you 
adventure 

To save this brat’s life ? 

Anh Anything, my lord. 

That my ability may undergo. 

And nobleness impose. At least, thus 

much : 161. 

I’ll paw’n the little blood which 1 have left 
To save the innocent — anything possible. 

Leon. It shall be possible. Swear by this 
sword 

Thou wilt perform my bidding. 

Ant. I will, my lord. 

Leon. Mark, and perform it — seest thou ? 
For the fail 

Of any point in’t shall not only be 170 
Death to thyself, but to thy lewd~tongu*d 
wife. 

Whom for this time we pardon. We enjoin 
thee. 

As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
Tlus female bastard hence ; and that thou 
bear it 174 

To some remote and desert place, quite out 
Of our dominions ; and that there thou 
leave it. 

Without more mercy, to it own protection 
And favour of the climate. As by strange 
fortune 

It came to us, I do in justice charge thee, 
On thy soul’s peril and thy body’s torture. 
That thou commend it strangely to some 
place 181 

Where chance may nurse or end it. Take 
it up. 

Ant. I swear to do this, though a present 
death 

Had been more merciful. Come on, poor 
babe. 

Some pot?i'erful spirit instruct the kites and 
ravens . 183 

To be thy nurses i Wolves and bears, they 
say. 

Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Sir, be prosperous 
In more than this deed does require ! And 
blessing 

Against this cruelty hght on thy side, 190 



Sejif. Please yc.ir Highness, post^ 

From those you sent to In’ crade are 
come 

An hour since. Cleomenes and Dion, 
Being well arriv’d from Delpfeos, are both 
landed, 195 

Hasting to th’ court. 

1 Lord. So please you. sir, their speed 
Hath been beyond account. 

Leon. Twenty-three days 

They have been absent ; ’tis good speed ; 
foretells 

The great Apollo suddeiuv will have 
The iruth of this appear. Prepare you, 

lords j 200 

Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady ; for, as she hath 
Been publicly accus'd, so shall she have 
A iust and open trial. While she lives, 

My heart will be a burden to me. Leave 
me ; 205 

And think upon my bidding. {Exeunt 

ACT THREE 

Scene!. Sicilia. On he road to the Capital, 
Enter Cleomenes and Dion. 

Cleo. The climate’s delicate, the air most 
sweet, 

Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears, 

Dio. I shall report. 

For most it caught me, the celestial habits — 
Methinks I so should term them — and the 
reverence 5 

Of the grave wearers. O, the sacrifice I 
How ceiemonious, solemn, and unearthly, 
It was 1’ th’ off’ring I 

Cleo. But of all, the burst 

And the ear-deaf’ning voice o* th* oracle. 
Km to Jove’s thunder, so surpris’d my 
sense jo 

That 1 was nothing. 

Dion. If th* event o* th* journey 

Prove as successful to the Qiieen-^, be’t 
so I-— 

As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy. 
The time is worth the use on’t, 

Cleo. Great ApoUo 

Turn all to th* best I These proclamations, 
So forcing faults upon Hermione, j 6 

I little like. 

Dion. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear or end the business. When the 
oracle — 

Thus by Apollo’s great divine seal’d up — 
Shall the contents discover, something rare 
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THE WINTER^S TAJLE 

Even " wilT' rush to knowledge. Go;| 

fresh horses. ^ ' 

And gracious be the issue i [Exetmt. 

Scene II. Sicilid. A court of justice^ 
Enter Leonies, Lords, and Officers. 
Leoii. This sessions, to our great grief we 
pronounce. 

Even pushes, ’gainst our heart — the party 
tried, ^ - 

The daughter of a king, our wife, and one 
Of iis too much belov’d. Let us be clear d 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 5 
Proceed in justice, which shall have due 
course. 

Even to the guilt or the purgation. 

Produce the pnsoner. 

OHi. It is hiS Highness’ pleasure that the 
Queen 

Appear in person here in court. 

Enkr Hermione, as to her trial, Paulina, 
and Ladies. 

Silence 1 xo 

Leon* Read the indictment. 

Offi. [Rends] ' Hermione, Queen to the 
worthy Leontes, King of Sicilia, thou art 
here accused and arraigned of high treason, 
in committing adultery with Polixenes, 
King of Bohemia; and conspiring with 
Camillo to take away the hfe of our 
sovereign lord the King, thy royal husband: 
the pretence whereof being by cir<min- 
stances partly laid open, thou, Hermione, 
contrary to the faith and allegiance of a true 
subject, ffidst counsel and aid them, for 
their better safety, to fly away by mght. 
Her. Since what 1 am to say must be 
but that 

Which contradicts my accusation, and 
The testimony on my part no other 
But what comes from myself, it shall scarce 
boot me 

To say * Not guilty Mine integrity 
Being counted falsehood shall, as I expres 
it, 

Be so receiv’d. But thus— -if pow’rs divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 

1 doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. You, my lord, bes 
know — 

Who least wiE seem to do so — my past Iin 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true 
As I am now unhappy ; which is,more 
Than history can pattern, though devis’. 
And play’d to take spectators ; for behok 
me — 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king* 
daughter. 

The mother to a hopeful prince— her 
standing 


[Act 3 

To Plate and talk for hfe and honour fose 
sVho please to come and hear. For iite, I 
prise it 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare ; for 
honour, 

'Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I stand for. I appeal 
To your own conscience, sir, before 
Polixenes 

Came to voui court, how 1 was m your 
grace, . , 

How merited to be so ; since he came. 
With what encounter so uncurient I 
Have strain’d t* appear thus ; if one jot 
beyond 

The bound of honour, or in act or will 49 
That way inclining, haid’ned be the heaits 
Of all that hear me, and my near st oi kin 
Cry fie upon my grave ’ , ^ 

Leon, i heard yet 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did 
Than to perform it first. 

Her- That’s true enough ; 55 

Though 'tis a saying, sir, not due to me. 
Leon, You wiU not own it. 
jggy. More than mistress of 

Which comes to me in name of fault, I 
must not 

At aE acknowledge. For Polixenes, 

With whom 1 am accus’d, I do confess sa 
I lov’d him as in honour he requir’d ; 

With such a kind of love as might become 
A lady Eke me ; with a love even such. 

So and no other, as yourself commanded*; 
Which not to have done, I think had been 
in me 

Both disobedience and ingratitude 

you and toward your friend ; whose love 
had spoke. 

Even since it could speak, from an infant, 
freely. 

That it was yours. Now for conspiracy ; 

I know not how it tastes, though it be 
dish’d 

For me to try how ; all 1 know of it 
Is that Camillo was an honest man ; 

And why he left your court, the gods 
themselves. 

Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 
Leon, You knew of his departure, as you 
know . 75 

What you have underta’en to do in s 
absence. 

You speak a language that 1 understand 
not. 

My life stands in the level of your dreams. 
Which I’ll lay down. 

Leon, Your actions are my dreams. 
You had a bastard by PoExenes, 81 

And I but dream’d it. As you were past 
aE shame-r* 

Those of your fact ar^ so — so past all truth; 
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Scene 2] 

WMck to deny concerns more th^ avails ; 
for as 

Thy brat hath been cast out, lilte to kself, 
No father owning it — wh:ch is indeed 
More ciimr:. I :i taan it — so thoo 
Shalt feel our justice ; in whose easiest 
passage 

Took for no less than death. 

Her. Sir, spare your threats. 

The bug which you would fright me with 
I seek. 9*^ 

To me can lite be no commodity. 

Ihe crown and comfort of my life, your 
favour, 

I do give lost, for I do feel it gone. 

But know not how it went ; my second 

joy 

And first fruits of my body, from his 
presence 9‘> 

I am barr’d, like one infectious ; my third 
comfort. 

Starred most unluckily, is from my breast — 
The innocent milk in it most innocent 
mouth — 

HaJ*d out to murder ; myself on every post 
Proclaim'd a strumpet ; with immodest 
hatred loo 

The child-bed privilege denied, which Tongs 
To women of all fashion ; lastly, hurried 
Here to this place, i’ th' open air, before 
I have got strength of limit. Now, my 
liege. 

Tell me what blessings I have here alive 105 
That I should fear to die* Therefore 
proceed. 

But yet hear this — ^mistake me not : no 
life. 

I prize it not a straw, but for mine honour 
Which I would free — if I shall be con- 
demn'd 

Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else no 
But what your jealousies awake, 1 tell you 
'Tis ngour, and not law. Your honours all, 
I do refer me to the oracle : 

Apollo be my judge I 

1 Lord. This your request 114 

Is altogether just. Therefore, bring forth 
And in Apollo's name, his oracle, 

lExeunt certain Officers, 
Her* The Emperor of Russia was my 
father ; 

O that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial I that he did but see 
The fiatness of my misery ; yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge 1 m 

Re-enter Officers, with Cleomenes and 
Dion, 

Offi* You here shall sweat upon tins 
sword of justice 

Tliat you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos, and from thence 
have brought 124 

This seal'd-up oracle, by the hand deliver'd 


THE V/INTER^S T-\IX 

Of great Apoiio’s pncsi , a ad 
thSA 2 

Yen have not dar'd to break the holy 
Nor read the secrets m’t, 

Cleo., Dzen, 411 this we swear. 

Leem^ Break up the seaL rnd read. 129 
OJL [Reads { ^ Hemiicjne is chaste ; 

Poscssnes blameless s Caimllo a true 
suhlect t Leonies a jealous tyrant ; fats 
.Ticociiot bdbe tmiy begotten 1 and the 
King snail live without an heir, if that 
whxcb is lost be not found.' 

Lords, Now blessed be the great Apollo ! 
Her, Praised ! 

Leon. Hast thou read truth ? 

Offi. Ay, my lord ; even so 

As it is here set down. 13c 

Leon. There is no truth at ail f th’ 
oracle. 

The sessions shall proceed. This is mere 
falsehood. 

Enter a Servant, 

Ser<v, My lord the King, the King I 
Leon, What is the business ? 

O sir, I shall be hated to report it : 
The Prince your son, w'lth mere conceit and 
fear 1 1 1 

Of the Queen's speed, is gone. 

Leon, How ! Gone ? 

Serv, Is dead. 

Leon, Apollo’s angry ; and the heavens 
themselves 

Do strike at my injustice. 

[Hermione swoons. 
How now, there ! 

Paul, This news is mortal to the Queen. 
Look down 145 

And see what death is doing. 

Leon, Take her hence. 

Her heart is but o'ercharg’d ,* she will 
recover. 

I have too much believ'd mine own 
suspicion. 

Beseech you tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. [Exeimf Paulina 
and Ladies with HermuAi>, 
Apoio. pardon 

My great profaneness 'gainst thine oracle. 
rU reconcile me to PoUxenes, 

New woo my queen, recall the good 
Camillo — 

Whom 1 proclaim a man of truth, of mercy. 
For, being transported by my jealousies 155 
To bfoody thoughts and to revenge, 1 chose 
Camillo for the minister to poison 
My friend Polixenes ; which had been done 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command, though 1 with death 
and with x 6 o 

Reward did threaten and encourage him, 
Not doing it and being done. He, most 
humane 

And fill'd with honour, to my kingly guest 
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Unclasp’d my practice, quit his fortunes 
here, 

Which you knew great, and to the certai’ 
hazard 

Of all nicertamties himself commended. 
No richer than his honour. How he glisters 
Thorough my rust ! And new his piety 
Does iuy deeds make the hiacker I 

Re-enter Paulina. 

PauL Woe the while 

0, c-’w mv lace> lest my heart, cracking it, 
Break too ! 

1 Lord. Wliat fit is this, good lady ? 

Paul. What studied torments, tyrant 
hast for me ? 17 

WTiat wheels, racks, fires ? what flaying, 
hoilmg 

In leads or oils ? What old or newer torture 
Must I receive, whose e%'ery word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst ? Thy tyrann 
Together working with thy jealousies, 17 
Fancies too w^eak for boys, too green and 
idle 

For girls of nine — O, think w^hat they ha'v^ 
done. 

And tlien run mad indeed, stark mad 
tor all iS' 

Thy by-gone fook were but spices of it 
Tliat thou betray 'dst Polixencs, *twas 
nothing ; 

That did but show thee, of a fool, incon- 
stant. 

And damnable ingratefuL Nor was’t much 
Thou wouldst have poison'd good Camillo^ 
honour, 1S5 

To have him kill a king — poor trespasses 
Mote monstrous standing by ; whereof I 
reckon 

The casting forth to crows thy baby 
daughter 

To be or none or little, though a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire ere 
done’t ; 

Nor is't directly laid to thee, the death 191 
Of the young Prince, whose honourable 
thoughts — 

Thoughts high for one so tender — cleft the 
heart 

That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 
Blemish’d his gracious dam. This is not, no, 

1. aid to thy answer ; but the last — O lords. 
When I have said, cry * Woe I ' — the 

Queen, the Queen, 197 

The sweet’st, dear’st creature’s dead ; and 
vengeance for't 
Not dropp’d down yet. 

1 Lord. The higher pow'rs forbid 1 

PauL I say she’s dead ; I'll swear't. If 
word nor oath aoo 

Prevail not, go and see. If you can bring 
Tincture or lustre in her lip, her eye. 

Heat outwardly or breath witk’n. I’ll serve 
you 


[Act 3 

As I w’ould do the gods. But, O thou 
I vra nt I 

Do not repent these things, for they are 
heavier ^05 

Than all thy woes can stir ; therefore be» 
take thee 

To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 
Ten thousand years together, naked, 
fasting. 

Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move tlie 
gods atio 

To look that w^ay thou wert. 

Leon. Go on, go on. 

Thou canst not speak too much ; I have 
deserv’d 

All tongues to talk their bittTest. 

1 Lord. Say no more ; 

Howe’er the business goes, you have made 
fault 

I’ th’ boldness of your speech. 

PauL I am sorry for't, 213 

All faults I malie, when I shall come to 
know them, 

I do lepcnt. Alas, I have show’d too much 
The rashness of a woman I He is touch’d 
To th’ noble heart. What's gone and what’s 
past help 

Should be past grief. Do not receive 
affliction 220 

At my petition ; I beseech you, rather 
Let me be punish’d that have minded you 
Of what you should forget. Now, good my 
liege. 

Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman. 23+ 
The love I bore your queen — lo, fool again ! 
I’ll speak of her no more, nor of your 
children ; 

I’ll not remember you of my own lord. 

Who is lost too. Take your patience to you, 
And I’ll say nothing. 

Leon. Thou didst speak but well 

When most the truth ; which I receive 
much better 230 

Than to be pitied of thee. Prithee, bring 
me 

To the dead bodies of my queen and son. 
One grave shall be for both. Upon them 
shall 

The causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual. Once a day I'll visit 
The chapel where they he ; and tears shed 
there 230 

Shall be my recreation. So long as nature 
Will bear up with tWs exercise, so long 
I dai^'- vow to use it. Come, and kad me 
To sorrows. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Bohemia. The scu-cousL 

Enter Antigonus with the Child, and a 
Mariner* 

Ant. Thou art perfect then our ship hath 
touch’d upon 
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Sc32ie 3| 

ThG. deserts of Bohemia ? 

Mtfr. Ay, my lord, and fear 

We have landed in ill time ; die skies look 
gninly 

And threaten present blusters. la my 
conscience, 

The heavens with that we have in hand are 
angry 5 

And frown upon 's. 

AnL Their sacred vv ills be done ! Go, get 
aboard ; 

Look to thy bark. I'll not be long before 
I call upon thee. 

Mar, Make your best haste ; and go not 
Too far i* th’ land ; 'tis like to be loud 
weather ; n 

Besides, this place is famous for the 
creatures 

Of prey that keep upon’t. 

Ant, Go thou away ; 

I'll follow instantly. 

Mar. I am glad at heart 

To be so rid o* th’ business. [Exit, 

Ani, Come, poor babe. 15 

I have heard, but not bebev’d, the spirits 
o’ th’ dead 

May walk again. If such thing be, thy 
mother 

Appear’d to me last night ; for ne'er was 
dream 

So like a waking. To me comes a creature. 
Sometimes her head on one side some 
another — 20 

I never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 

So fill’d and so becoming ; in pure white 
robes. 

Like very sanctity, she did approach 
My cabin where I lay ; thrice bow’d before 
me ; 24 

And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts ; the fury spent, anon 
Did this break from her : ’ Good Antigonus, 
Since fate, against thy better disposition. 
Hath made thy person for the thrower- 
out 

Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 31 
There weep, and leave it crying ; and, for 
the babe 

Is counted lost for ever, Perdita 
' I prithee call’t. For this ungentle business. 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne'er shalt see 
Ihy wife Paulina more’. And so, with 
shrieks, 36 

She melted into air. Affrighted much, 

I did in time collect myself, and thought 
This was so and no slumber. Dreams are 
toys ; 

Yet, for this once, yea, superstitiously, 40 
I wili be squar’d by this. I do believe 
llennione hath suffer’d death, and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 
Of King PoHxenes, it should here be laid, 
Either for life or death, upon the earth 45 


THE WmTER'-'S TATE 

Of Its right father. Blossom, thee 

tveli ! [Lay mg dou it ike tkild. 

There he, and there thy character ; tneie 
these {Laying doicn hmidle. 

Which mav, if fortune please, beth breed 
thee, pretty. 

And sliii rest thine. The storm begins. 

Poor wretch, 40 

That for thy mother’s fault art thus expos’d 
To loss and what may follow ! W'eep I 
cannot. 

But my heart bleeds ; and most accurs’d 
am I 

To be by oath enjoin'd to tins. Farewell I 
The day frowns more and more. Thou’rt 
like to have 

A lullaby too rough ; I ne\er saw 55 
The heavens so dim bv day. [Noise of 
hu 7 it wiihm] A sa\ age clamour ! 
Well may I get aboard ! This is the chase ; 
I am gone for ever. [Exii, pm sued by a bear. 

Enter an old Shepherd. 

Shep. I v’ould there were no age betw een 
ten and three and tiveniy, or that youth 
would sleep out the rest ; for there is 
nothing m the between but getting wenches 
with child, wronging the ancientry, stealing, 
fighting — [Horns] Hark you now I Would 
any but these boil’d brains of nineteen and 
two and twenty hunt this weather ? They 
have scar’d away two of my best sheep, 
which I fear tiie Wolf vili sooner find than 
the master. If any where I have them, ’tis 
by the sea-side, browsing of ivy. Good 
luck, an’t be thy will ! What have w’e here ? 
[Taking up the child} Merev on’s, a barnc ! 
A very pretty barne. A boy or a child, I 
wonder ? A pietty one ; a very pretty 
one — sure, some scape. Though I am not 
bookish, yet I can read waiting-gentle- 
woman in the scape. This has been some 
stair-work, some trunk-work, some behind- 
door-work ; they were warmer that got 
this than the poor thing is here. I’ll t;^e 
It up for pity ; yet I’ll tarry till my son 
come j he halloo’d but even now. Whoa- 
ho-hoa I 76 

Enter Clown. 

Clo. Hilloa, loa ! 

Shep. What, art so near ? If thouTt see 
a thing to talk on when thou art dead and 
rotten, come hither. What ail'st thou, 
man ? So 

Clo. I have seen two such sights, by sea 
and by land ! But I am not to say it is a 
sea, for it is now the sky ; betwixt the 
firmament and it you cannot tiuust a 
bodkin’s point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it ? ss 

Clo. I would you did but see how it 
chafes, how it rages, how it takes up the 
shore I But that’s not to the pomt, O, the 
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mo'st piteoufe cry of the poor souls I Some- 
times to see 'em* and not to see 'em ; now 
the ship bonus; the moon with her main- 
mast, and diion s^vaUowed with yeast and 
froth* as you'd thrust a cork into a hogs- 
head. And then foi the land service — to 
see how the bear tore out his shoulder-bone; 
how he cried to me for help, and said his 
name was Antigonus, a nobleman I But to 
make an end of the ship — to see how the 
sea flap-dragoa'd it ; but first, how the 
poor souls roared, and the sea mock'd 
them ; and hovv the poor gentleman 
roared, and the bear mock’d him, both 
roaring louder than the sea or weather. 

Shsp, Name of mercy, when was this, 
boy ? 

Clo. Now, now ; I have not wink’d since 
I saw these sights ; the men are not yet 
cold under neater, nor the bear half din’d 
on the gentleman ; he’s at it now. 

Shep. Would I had been by to have 
help’d the old man I tos 

Clo, I would you had been by the ship- 
side, to have help’d her ; there your charity 
would have lack’d footing. 

Shep. Heavy matters, heavy matters ! 
But look thee here, boy. Now bless thyself ; 
thou met’st with things dying, I with 
things new-born. Here's a sight for thee ; 
look thee, a bearing-cloth for a squire’s 
cliild I Look thee here ; take up, take up, 
boy ; open’t. So, lei’s see — it was told me 
1 should be rich by the fairies. This is some 
changeling. Open’t. What’s within, boy ? ii4 
Clo. You’re a made old man ; if the sins 
of your youth are forgiven you, you’re well 
to hve. Gold I all gold I 
Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and ’twill 
prove so. Up with’t, keep it close. Home, 
home, tiie next way I We are lucky, boy ; 
and to be so still requires nothing but 
secrecy. Let my sheep go. Come, good boy, 
the next way home. izi 

Clo. Go you the next way with your 
findings. I’ll go see if the bear be gone 
from the gentleman, and how much he hath 
eaten. They are never curst but when they 
are hungry. If there be any of him left. 
I’ll bury it, 125 

Shep. That’s a good deed. If thou mayest 
discern by that which is left of him what 
he is, fetch me to th’ sight of him. 

Clo. Mdri^, will I ; and you shall help 
to put Mm i’ th’ ground. 130 

Shep. *Tis a lucky day, boy ; and we’ll 
do good deeds on’t. lExeunt. 

ACT FOUR 
Scene I.. 

Enter Time, the Chorus, 

Time. I, that please some, try all, both 
joy and terror 


[Act 4 

Of good and bad, that makes and unfoldi 
error. 

Now take upon me. In tlie name of Time, 
To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage that I slide s 
O’er sixteen years, and leave the growth 
untried 

Of that wide gap, since it is In my pow’r 
To o'erthrow law, and in one self-bom hour 
To plant and o’erwhelm custom. Let me 
pass 

The same I am, ere ancient’st order was 
Or what is now receiv’d. 1 witness to 
The times that brought them in ; so shall 
Ido 

To th* freshest things now reigning, and 
make stale 

The glistering of this present, as my tale 
Now seems to it. Your patience this 
allowing, 15 

I turn my glass, and give my scene such 
growing 

As you had slept between. Leontes leav- 
ing — 

Th* effects of his fond Jealousies so grieving 
That he shuts up himself — imagine me. 
Gentle spectators, that I now may be ao 
In fair Bohemia ; and remember well 
I mentihn'd a son o* th’ King’s, wMch 
Florizel 

I now name to you ; and with speed so 
pace 

To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 24 
Equal with wond’ring. What of her ensues 
I list not prophesy ; but let Time’s news 
Be known when ’tis brought forth. A 
shepherd’s daughter. 

And what to her adlieres, which follows 
after. 

Is th* argument of Time. Of this allow, 29 
If ever you have spent time worse ere now ; 
If never, yet that Time himself doth say 
He wishes earnestly you never may. [Exit. 

Scene II. Bohemia. The palace of Polixenes. 
Enter Polixenes and Camielo. 

PoZ. I pray thee, good Camillo, be no 
more importunate : ’tis a sickness denying 
thee* anything ; a death to grant this. 

Cam. It is fifteen years since I saw my 
country ; though I have for the most part 
been aired abroad, I desire to lay my bones 
there. Besides, the penitent King, my 
master, hath sent for me ; to whose feeling 
sorrows I might be some allay, or 1 o’er- 
ween to think so, which is another spur to 
my departure, 9 

Pol. As thou lov’st me, Camillo, wipe not 
out the rest of thy services by leaving me 
now. The need I have of thee thine own 
goodness hath made. Better not to have 
had thee than thus to want thee ; thou, 
having made me businesses which pone 
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Scene 2 ] 

without thee can sufficieatly manage, mus: 
either stay to execute them thyseU, or take 
away with thee the very sei vices thou hast 
done ; which if I have not enough con 
sidered — as too much I cannot — to be 
more thankful to ihee shall be my study ; 
and my profit therein the heaping fnend- 
siiips. Of that tatal country Siciiia, piithee, 
speak no moie ; w^hose very naming 
punishes me with the remembrance of that 
penitent, as thou call’s t him, and recon- 
ciled king, mv brother ; whose loss of his 
most precious queen and child len are e\en 
now to be afresh lamented. Say to me, 
when saw’st thou the Piince Florizel, my 
son ? Kings are no less unhappy, then 
issue not being gracious, than they are in 
losing them when they have approved then 
virtues, 27 

Cam. Sir, it is three days since I saw the 
Prince. What his happier affairs may be 
are to me unknown ; but I have missingiy 
noted he is of late much retired from court, 
and is less fiequent to his princely exercises 
than formerly he hath appeal edc 32 

Poh I have considered so much, Camillo, 
and with some care, so fai that I have eyes 
under my service which look upon his 
remo\ edness ; from whom I have this 
intelligence, that he is seldom from the 
house of a most homely shepherd — a man, 
they say, that fi om very nothing, and 
beyond the imagination of his neigbboiiis. 
IS grown into an unspeakable estate. 

Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, 
who hath a daughter of most rare note. 
Hie report of her is extended more than 
can be thought to begin from such a 
cottage. 4*^ 

Pol. Thai’s likewise part of my intel- 
ligence ; but, I fear, the angle that pluckc 
our son thither. Thou shalt accompany us 
to the place ; where we will, not appearing 
what we are, have some question with the 
shepherd ; from whose simplicity I think 
it not uneasy to get the cause of my son’s 
resort thither. Prithee be my present 
partner in this business, and lay aside the 
thoughts of Sicilia, 

Cam. 1 willingly obey your command. 50 
Pol. My best Camillo I We must disguise 
ourselves. [Exeunt 

Scene III. Bohemia. A road near the 
shepherd^s cottage. 

Enter Autolycus, singing. 

When daffodils begin to peer. 

With heigh ! the doxy over the dale. 
Why, then comes in the sweet o* the 
year. 

For the red blood reigns in the winter’s 
pale. 


The r.h'te sheet bleaching on the hedge, , 
With heigh I the sv^eet birds, C, iicw 
iney SiHg ! 

Doth set my pugging tooth on edge, 

Foi a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 

The laik, that tiim-lirra chants, 

V/ith lieigh i \\ith heigh I the thiusli and 
the jay, ju 

Are summer songs for me and m> aunts. 
While we he tumbling in the hay. 

I have serv’d Prince Floncel, and In my 
time wore three-piie ; but now 1 acn cut 
of service. 

But shall I go mourn for that, my dear ? 15 
The pale moon shines by night ; 

And when 1 wander here and there, 

I then do most go light. 

If tinkers may have leave to live. 

And bear the sow-skm budget, 20 

Then my account I well may gne 
And m the stocks avouch it. 

My liafflc IS sheets ; when the kite builds, 
look to lesser linen. My father nam’d me 
Aut.>Iycus ; who, being, as I am, litter’d 
under 3 . 1 ercurv, was Mtewise a snapper-up 
of unconsideied iiifles. With die and drab 
I purchas’d this capansen ; and m> revenue 
IS the siiiy-cheat. Gallows and knock aie 
loo powerful on the highway ; beating and 
hai'ging are terrors to me ; for the Me to 
come, I sleep out the thought of it. A prize ! 
a prize I 

Enter Clown. 

Clo. Let me see : every ’leven wether 
tods ; every tod yields pound and odd 
shilling ; fifteen hundred shorn, what 
comes the wool to ? 

Aut. [Aside] If the springe hold, the 
cock's mine. 31 

Clo. 1 cannot do ’t without counters. 
Let me see : what am I to buy for our 
sheep-shearing feast ? Three pound of 
sugar, five pound of currants, rice — what 
will this sister of mine do with nee ? But 
my father hath made her mistress of the 
feast, and she lays it on. She hath made 
me four and twenty nosegays for the 
shearers — three-man song-men all, and 
very good ones ; but they are most of 
them means and bases i but one Puritan 
amongst them, and he sings psalms to 
hornpipes. I must have saffron to colour 
the warden pies ; mace ; dates — ^none, 
that’s out of my note ; nutmegs, seven ; 
a race or two of ginger, but that 1 may beg ; 
four pound of prunes, and as many of 
raisins o’ th’ sun, 40 

Aut. [GropeUing on the ground} O that 
ever I was born I 

Clo. I’ th’ name of me! 
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O, isel^ nmf lielp me I Pliicli: * Hit oii i Cto^ T^fot a more cowardly rogue in all 
ihese rags ; aai tliesi, deatfi, deata I 50 1 Soheiniiu s if you had but look’d big and 
C'o. Alijclc, i 3 :*or soul ! thou ha&t need’ spit at bam# he'd have run« 
of more rac,s to lay on tiiee, rather than AuL I must confess to you, sir, I am no 
have iivsc oih fighCer *. I am false of heart that way ; and 

Alii. G sir, the loathsomeness :S them that lie knew, I warrant him. 
oiTend me more chan the ntrir^es I have Oo. How do you now ? T 05 

received, whicn are mighty “ and Aid. Sw-eet sir, much better than I was ; 
millions. " 53 1 can stand and walk. I will even take my 

C’o. Alas, poor roan ! a mililon ei beating leave of you and pace softly towards my 
mav come to a great mattei. lansman’s. 

Ami. I am robb'd, sir, ana beaten ; inyj Clo, Shah I bring thee^on the way 7 log 
money and apparel ta’en from me, and AuL INo, good-fac’d ^sir ; no, sweet sir. 
thcje detestaole things put open me. oo Clo. Then fare thee well, I must go buy 
Clo, What, by a horseman or a footman 7 spices for our sheep-shearing. 

Aid. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. AuL Prosper you, sweet sir i [Exit Clomu 


do* Indeed, he should be a footman, by 
ti'e ga**metits he has left with thee ; if 
th be a lioiseman’s coat, it hath seen 
\ery hot service. Lend roe thy nand, I’ll 
help thee. Come, lend me thy hand. 66 
[Heljifitg him up, 
Aui, O, good sir, tendedv, O ! 
i 'la, Alai; , poor .sou! ! 

Ai«, O, good Sir, softly, good sit 
sir, kvy shoulder blade is out. 

Ch, Hchv ao^v 1 Cansl stand ? 

Am* Sottl'v, dear sir {Picks bis pocket} i 
gooa sir. soitif. you lia* done me a 
i haritabie office. 

Clo. Dost lack any money ? i have a 
hi tie monev for thee. 

A'd. gw^ii sreet sir; no, I beseech 
you, sir I »Kive a kmsman not past three 
quarters ot :i mile hence, unto whom I was 
going ; 1 shall there have money or any- 
thing I w'dat. Offer me no money, 1 pray 
you ; that kEls my heart. «< 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he that 
robb’d you ? 

Aid. A fellow, sir, that I have known to 
go about witli troll-my-dames ; I knew 
him once a servant of the Prince. I cannot 
tell, gcKKi sir, for which of his virtues it was, 
but he was certainly whipt out of the 
court. 85 

Clo. His vices, you would say ; there’s 
no virtue whipt out of the court. They 
cherish it to make it stay there ; and yet 
It will no more but abide. sr 

Aut, Vices, I would say, sir. 1 know this 
man well ; he bath been since an ape- 
bearer ; then a process-server, a baihft ; 
then he compass’d a motion of the Prodigal 
Son, and married a tinker’s wife within a 
mile where my land and living lies ; and, 
having flown over many knavish profes- 
sions, he settled only in rogue. Some call 
him Autolycus, 9*5 

Clo. Out upon feign I prig, tor my life, 
prig I He haunts wakes, fairs, and bear- 
baitings. 

AuL Yery^ true, sir | fee, sir, he ; that’s 
the rogue that pirt me Info this apparel. 99 
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Your purse is not hot enough to purchase 
your spice. I’ll be with you at your sheep- 
shearing too. If I make not this cheat bring 
out another, and the shearers prove sheep, 
let me be unroll’d, and my name pttfc ia the 
book of Virtue I CSingsv 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 

And merrily bent the stile-a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 120 
Your sad tires In a mile-a. [Exit. 

Scene IV. Bohemia. The shepf:erd*s 
cottage. 

Enter Florizel and Perdita. 

Flo. These v’-our unusual weeds to each 
part of you 

Do give a life — no shepherdess, but Flora 
Peeling in April’s front. This your sheep- 
shearing 

Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 

And you the Queen on’t. 

Per. Sir, my gracious lord, 5 

To chide at your extremes it not becomes 
me — 

O, pardon that I name them I Your high 
self, 

The gracious mark o* th* land, you have 
obscur’d 

With a sw'ain’s wearing ; and me, poor 
lowly maid, 

Most goddess-like prank’d up. But that our 
feasts io 

In every mess have folly, and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom, I should blush 
To see you so attir’d ; swoon, I think. 

To show myself a glass. 

Flo. I bless the time 14 

When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy lather’s ground. 

Pe>. Now' Jove afford you cause I 

To me the diffeience forges dread ; your 
greatness 

Hdtii not been us’d to fear. Even now I 
tremble 

To think your father, by some accident. 
Should pass this way, as you did. O, th< 
Fates I 20 



Scene 4] 

ilow would he look to see liis v/Oik, so 
noble. 

Vilely bound up ? What would he say ? Or 
how 

‘Should 1 , in these my borrowed flaunts, 
~ -behold 

The sternness of Ms presence ? 

Flo. Apprehend s i 

Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves. 
Humbling their deities to lo^^e, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter 
Became a bull and bellow’d ; the green 
Neptune 

A ram and bleated ; and the fire-rob’d 
god. 

Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 30 
As 1 seem now. Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer. 
Nor in a way so chaste, since my desires 
Run not before mine honoui, nor my lusts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 

Per. O, but, sir, 35 

Your resolution cannot hold when ’tis 
Oppos’d, as it must be, by th’ pow^’r of the 
King. 

One of these two must be necessities. 
Which then v/ill speak, that you must 
change this purpose. 

Or I my life. 

Flo. Thou dearest Perdita, 40 

With these forc’d thoughts, I prithee, 
darken not 

The mirth o’ th' feast. Or I’ll be thine, my 
fair, 

Or not my father’s ; for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor anything to any, if 44 

I be not thine. To this I am most constant. 
Though destiny say no. Be merry, gentle ; 
Strangle such thoughts as these with 
any thing 

That you behold the while. Your guests are 
coming. 

Lift up your countenance, as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial which 50 
W'e two have sworn shall come. 

Per. O Lady Fortune, 

Stand you auspicious ! 

Flo. See, your guests approach. 

Address yourself to entertain them 
sprightly, 

And let’s be red with mirth. 

Enter Shepherd, with Polixenes and Cam- 
iLLO, disguised ; Clov/n, Mopsa, Dorcas, 
with Others. 

Shep. Fie, daughter ! When my old wife 
liv’d, upon 55 

This day she was both pantler, butler, cook; 
Both dame and servant ; welcom’d all ; 
serv’d all ; 

• Would sing her song and dance her turn ; 
now here 

At upper end o’ th' table, now i’ th’ middle ; 
On Ms shoulder, and Ms ; her face o’ fire 60 
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I’^iboui, and the thing she took to 
quench it 

She W'culd to each one sip. You are retired. 
As if vou were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting. Pray you Ixd 
These unit no wn friends to’s ictkome, fm 
it is 6s 

A %vay to make us better friends, more 
known. 

Come, quench your blushes, and preseat 
yourself 

That which you are. Mistress o’ th’ Feast. 
Come on. 

And bid us welcome to your sheep- 
sheaiing. 

As your good flock shall prosper. 

Per. [To Poltxenes} Sir, w^elcome. ?© 
It IS my father’s will I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o* th’ day. [To CawflloJ 
You’re welcome, sir. 

Give me those fiow’rs there, Dorcas. 
Reverend sirs. 

For you there’s rosemary and rue ; these 
keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long. 75 
Grace and remembrance be to you both 1 
And welcome to our shearing. 

Pol. Shepherdess — 

A fair one are you — well you fit our ages 
With flow’rs of winter. 

Per. Sir, the year growing ancient. 

Not yet on summer’s death nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flow’rs o’ 
th* season si 

Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors. 
Which some call nature’s bastards. Of that 
kind 

Our rustic garden’s barren ; and I care not 
To get slips of them. 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 85 

Do you neglect them ? 

Per. For I have heard it said 

There is an art wMch in their piedness 
shares 

With great creating nature. 

Pol. Say there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean; so over 
that art, 90 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, 
we marry 

A gentler scion to the wildest stock. 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art 95 
Which does mend nature — change it 
rather ; but 
The art itself is nature. 

Per. So it is. 

Pol. Then make your garden rich in 
gillyvors, 98 

And do not call them bastards. 

Per. Ill not put 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of them ; 
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No more tiiaa were 1 painted I would vvishi 
TWs youth should say 'twere well, and only i 
theiefore 102 

Desire to breed by me. Here's flow’rs for 
you i 

Hot lavender, mints* savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed wi* th’ sun, 
And with him rises weeping; these are 
fiowTs 106 

Of middle summer, and I think they are 
given 

To men of middle age. Y’are very 
welcome. 

Cam. I should leave grazing, were I of 
your flock. 

And only live by gazing. 

Per. Out, alas ! 3 

Y wi’d be so lean that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. 

Now, my fair’st friend, 

I would I had some flowTs o' tb' sprin 
that might 

Become your time of day — ^and yours, and 
yours, lit 

That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing. O Proserpina 
For the flowers now that, frighted, thou 
let'st fall 

From Dis's waggon I — daffodils. 

That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets 
dim 12 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses. 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength — a malad. 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 12 
The fiow'f-de-luce being one. O, these 
lack 

To make you garlands of, and my swee 
friend 

To strew him o’er and o’er ! 

Ffo. What, like a corse 

Per, No ; like a bank for love to lie an 
play on ; 13 

Not like a corse ; or if — not to be buried. 
But quick, and In mine arms. Come, tak^ 
your fiow'rs. 

Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals. Sure, this robe o 
mine 

Does change my disposition. 

Fla. What you d 

Still betters what is done. When you speak 
sweet, 

I’d have you do it ever. When you sing, 

I’d have you buy and sell so ; so give alms 
Pray so ; and, for the ord’ring your affair; 

To sing them too. When you do dance, 
wish you i 

A wave o' th' sea, that you might ever d 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so, 
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Knd own no other function. Each your 
doing, 

5 o singular in each particulsr, 

Yowns what you are doing in the present 
deeds, T45 

That all your acts are queens. 

Per, O Doricles, 

Your praises are too large. But that your 
youth. 

And the true blood which peeps fairly 
through 't. 

Do plainly give you out an unstain’d 
shepherd. 

With wisdom I might fear, my Doncles, 150 
You woo’d me the false way. 

Flo. I think you have 

As little skin to fear as I have purpose 
To put you to’t. But, come ; our dance, 
I pray. 

Your hand, my Perdita ; so turtles pair 
That never mean to part. 

Per. I’ll swear for ’em. 155 

Pol. This is the prettiest low-born lass 
that ever 

Ran on the green-sward ; nothing she does 
or seems 

But smacks of something greater than 
herself. 

Too noble for this place. 

Cam. He tells her something 

That makes her blood look out. Good 
sooth, she is 160 

The queen of curds and cream. 

Clo. Come on, strike up. 

Dor. Mopsa must be your mistress ; 
marry, garlic. 

To mend her kissing with I 

Mop. Now, in good time ! 

Clo. Not a word, a word ; we stand upon 
our manneis. 16^ 

Come, strike up. [Music. 

Here a dance of Shepherds and Shepherdesses. 

Pot. Pray, good shepherd, what fair 
swain is this 

Which dances with your daughter ? 

Shep. They call him Doricles, and boasts 
himself 

To have a worthy feeding ; but I have it 
Upon his own report, and I beUeve it ; 170 

He looks like sooth. He says he loves my 
daughter ; 

I think so too ; for never gaz'd the moon 
Upon the water as he’ll stand and read, 

As 'twere, my daughter's eyes ; and, to be 
plain, 

I think there is not half a kiss to choose 175 
Who loves another best. 

Pol. She dances featly. 

Shep. So she does any thing ; though I 
report it 

That should be silent. If young Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. aSo 



Scene 4] 


Enter a Servant, 

Serv. O master, if yon did but hear the 
pedlar at the door, you would never dance 
again after a tabor and pipe ; no, the bag- 
pipe coufd not move you. He sings several 
tunes faster than you’ll tell money; he 
utters them as he had eaten ballads, and 
all men’s ears grew to his tunes. 185 

Clo. He could never come better; he 
shall come in. I love a ballad but even too 
well, if It be doleful matter memiy set 
down, or a very pleasant thmg indeed and 
sung lamentably. , 189 

Serv. He hath songs for man or woman of 
all sizes ; nomillmercan so fit his customers 
with gloves. He has the prettiest love-songs 
for maids ; so without bawdry, which is 
strange ; with such delicate burdens of 
dildos and fadings, " jump her and thump 
her ' ; and where some stretch-mouth'd 
rascal would, as it were, mean mischief, 
and break a foul gap into the matter, he 
makes the maid to answ^er ‘ Whoop, do me 
no harm, good man ' — puts him off, slights 
him, with * Whoop, do me no harm, good 
man % X9S 

Pol. This is a brave fellow. 

Clo. Believe me, thou talkest of an 
admirable conceited fellow. Has he any 
unbraided wares ? 201 

Serv. He hath ribbons of all the colours 
i* th* rainbow ; points, more than all the 
lawyers in Bohemia can learnedly handle, 
though they come to him by th" gross ; 
inkles, caddisses, cambrics, lawns. Why he 
sings ’em over as they were gods or 
goddesses ; you would think a smock were 
a she-angel, he so chants to the sleeve- 
hand and the work about the squa^-e on’t. 

Clo. Prithee bring him in ; and h I: him 
approach singing. 209 

Per. Forewarn him that he use no 
scurrilous words in's tunes. [Exit Servant. 

Clo. You have of these pedlars that have 
more in them than you'd think, sister. 213 
Per. Ay, good brother, or go about to 
think. 

Enter AuxoLYCUS, singing: 

Lawn as white as driven snow ; ais 

Cypmsb black as e’er was crow ; 

Gk>ves as sweet as damask roses ? 

Masks for faces and for noses ; 

Bugle bracelet, necklace amber. 

Perfume for a lady's chamber ; 320 

Golden quoifs and stomachers. 

For my lads to give their dears i 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel — 

What maids lack from head to heel. 

Come, buy of me, come ; come buy, come 
buy ; *25 

Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry. 

Come, buy. 
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Clo. If I were not in love with Mopsa, 
thou shouldst talce no money of me ; but 
being enthraH’d as I am, it will also be the 
bondage of certain ribbons and gloves. 2^0 
Mop. 1 wa.s promis’d them against the 
feast ; but they come not too late 
now. 

Dor. He hath promis'd you more than 
that, or there be liars. 

Mop. He hath paid you all he promis’d 
you. May be he has paid you more, which 
will shame you to give Mm again. 237 
Clo. Is there no manners left among 
maids ? W’lll they wear their plackets 
where they should bear their faces ? Is 
there not milking-time, when you are going 
to bed, or Idln-hole, to whistle off these 
secrets, but you must be tittle-tattling 
before all our guests'? 'Tis well they are 
whisp’ring. Clammer your tongues, and 
not a word more. 243 

Mop. I have done. Come, you promis’d 
me a tawdry-lace, and a pair of sweet 
gloves. 

Clo. Have I not told thee how I was 
cozen’d by the way, and lost all my 
money ? 

Aut. And indeed, sir, there are cozeners 
abroad ; therefore it behoves men to be 
wary. «4g 

Clo. Fear not thou, man ; thou shalt lose 
nothing here. 

A«f. 1 hope so, sir ; for I have about 
me many parcels of charge. 

Clo. What hast here ? Ballads ? 

Mop. Pray now, buy some. I love a 
ballad in print a-life, for then we are sure 
they are true. 255 

Ant. Here’s one to a very doleful tune : 
how a usurer's wife was brought to bed of 
twenty money-bags at a burden, and how 
she long’d to eat adders’ heads and toads 
carbonado'd. 

Mop. Is It true, think you 7 260 

Aid. Very true, and but a month old. 
Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer t 
Aut. Here’s the midwife's name to't, one 
Mistress Taleporter, and five or six honest 
wnves that were present. Why should I 
carry lies abroad ? 26^ 

Mop. Pray you now, buy it. 

Clo. Come on, lay it by ; and let's first 
see moe ballads ; we'U buy the other 
tiungs anon. 

Ai 4 . Here's another ballad, of a fish that 
appeared upon the coast on Wednesday the 
fourscore of April, forty thousand fathom 
above water, and sung this ballad against 
the hard hearts of maids. It was thought 
she was a woman, and was turn'd into a 
cold fish for she would not exchange flesh 
with one that lov’d her. The ballad is very 
pitiful, and as true. 275 

Dor. Is it true too, think you ? 
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AuL Five Justices’ hands at it; and 
witnesses more than my pack will hold. 
Clo. Lay it by too. Aoother. 

AtiL This is a merry ballad, but a very 
pretty one. 

Mop. Let’s have some merry ones. £8 
Aid. Why, this is a passing merry one 
and goes to the tune of * Two maids wooing 
a man’. There’s scarce a maid westward 
but she sings it; *tis in request, I can 
tell you, 28 

Mop, We can both sing it. If thou’lt 
bear a part, thou shalt hear; ’tis in three 
parts. 

Dor. We had the tune on't a month ago. 
Aid. 1 can bear my part ; you must 
know ’tis my occupation. Have at it with 
you, 290 

Song. 

Aut Get you hence, for I must go 
WThere it fits not you to know. 

Dor. Whither ? 

Mop. O, whither ? 

Dor. Whither ? 

Mop. It becomes thy oath full well 

Thou to me thy secrets tell. 295 
Dor, Me too I Let me go thither. 

Mop. Or thou goest to th' grange or mill. 
Dor. If to either, thou dost ill. 

Aut, Neither. 

Dor.. What, neither ? 

Aut, Neither. 

Dor. Thou hast sworn my love to be. 300 
Mop. Thou hast sworn it more to me. 

Then whither goest ? Say, whither ? 

Clo. We’ll have this song out anon by 
ourselves ; my father and the gentlemen 
are in sad talk, and we’U not trouble them. 
Come, bring away thy pack after me. 
Wenches, I’ll buy for you both. Pedlar, 
let’s have the first choice. Follow me, girls, 
[Exit with Dorcas and Mopsa. 
Aut, And you shall pay well for ’em. 

{Exit AutolycuSt singing : 

Will you buy any tape. 

Or lace for your cape, 310 

My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 

Any silk, any thread. 

Any toys for your head. 

Of the new’st and fin’st, fin’st wear-a ? 
Come to the pedlar ; 315 

Money’s a meddler 
That doth utter all men’s ware-a. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Serv. Master, there is three carters, three 
shepherds, three neat-herds, three swine- 
herds, that have made themselves all men 
of hair ; they call themselves Saltiers, and 
they have a dance which the wenches say 
is a gallimaufry of gambols, because they, 
are not in't ; but they themselves are o* i 
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th’ mind, if it be not too rough for some 
that know little but bowling, it will please 
plentifully. 334 

Shep, Away I We’ll none on't ; here has 
been too much homely foolery already. I 
know, sir, w^e weary you. 

Pol. You w^eary those that refresh us. 
Pray, let’s see these four threes of herds- 
men. ' 328 

Serv. One three of them, by their own 

report, sir, hath danc'd before the King; 
and not the worst of the three but jumps 
twelve foot and a half by th’ squier. 3311 

Shep. Leave your prating ; since these 
good men are pleas’d, let them come m; 
but quickly now. 

Serv. Why, they stay at door, sir. [Exit. 
Here a Dance of twelve Satyrs. 

Pol. [To Shepherd] O, father, you’ll know 
more of that hereafter. 

[To Camillo] Is it not too far gone ? 'Tis 
time to part them. 

He's simple and tells much. [To F/ori^eZ] 
How now, fair shepherd 1 
Your heart is full of something that does 
take 

Your mind irom feasting. Sooth, when I 
was young 

And handed love as you do, I was wont 340 
To load my she with knacks ; I would have 
ransack’d 

The pedlar’s silken treasury and have 
pour’d it 

To her acceptance : you have let him go 
And nothing marted with him. If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse and call this 345 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were 
straited 

For a reply, at least if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 

Flo. Old sir, I know 

She prizes not such trifles as these are. 

The gifts she looks from me are pack’d and 
lock’d 35c 

Up in my heart, which I have given already, 
But not deliver’d. O, hear me breathe my 
life 

Before this ancient sir, whom, it should 
seem. 

Hath sometime lov’d. I take thy hand — 
this hand, 35^ 

As soft as dove’s down and as white as it, 
Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow 
that’s bolted 

By th’ northern blasts twice o'er. 

Pol. What follows this ? 

How prettily the young swam seems to 
wash 

The hand was fair before i I have put 
you out. 

But to your protestation ; let me hear sOc 
What you profess. 

Flo. Do, and be witness to't. 
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Pol. And tins my neighbour too ? 

Flo. And he, and more 

Than he, and men — the earth, the heavens, 
and all : 

That, were I crown’d the most impenal 
monarch, 

Thereof most worthy, were I the fairest 
youth 3^5 

That ever made eye swerve, had force and 
knowledge 

More than was ever man’s, I would not 
price them 

Without her love ; for her employ them all, 
Commend them and condemn them to her 
service 

Or to their owm perdition. 

PoL Fairly offer’d. 370 

Cam. This shows a sound affection. 

Shep. But, my daughter. 

Say you the like to him ? 

Per. I cannot speak 

So well, nothing so well ; no, nor mean 
better. 

By th’ pattern of mine own thoughts I 
cut out 

The purity of his. 

Shep. Take hands, a bargain I 37^ 

And, friends unknown, you shall beai 
witness to’t : 

I give my daughter to him, and w'lll make 
Her portion equal his. 

Flo. O, that must be 

1 ’ th’ virtue of your daughter. One being 
dead, 

I shall have more than you can drearr 
of yet ; s'-' 

Enough then for your wonder. But come 
on. 

Contract us fore these witnesses. 

Shep. Come, your hand , 

And, daughter, yours. 

Pol. Soft, swain, awhile, beseech you , 
Have you a father ? 

Flo. I have, but what of him ? 

PoL Knows he of this ? 

Fla. He neither does nor shall. 38- 

Pol. Methinks a father 
Is at the nuptial of his son a guest 
That best becomes the table. Pray you, 
once more. 

Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reasonable affairs ? Is he not stupid 390 
With age and alt’ring rheums ? Can he 
speak, hear. 

Know man from man, dispute his own 
estate ? 

Lies he not bed-rid, and again does nothing 
But what he did being childish ? 

Flo. No, good sir ; 

He has his health, and ampler strength 
indeed 395 

Than most have of his age. 

Pol. By my white beard. 

You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
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Something unfilial. Reason my son 
Should choose himself a wife ; but as good 
reason 39® 

The father — all whose Joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity — should hold some 
counsel 

In such a business. 

Flo. 1 yield all this ; 

But, for some other reasons, my grave sir. 
Which ’tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this business. 

Pol. Let him know’t. 405 

Flo. He shall not. 

PoL Prithee let him. 

Flo. No, he must not. 

Shep. Let him, my son; he shall not 
need to gneve 
At knowing of thy choice. 

Flo. Come, come, he must not. 

Mark our contract. 

PoL [Discovering himself] Mark your 
divorce, young sir, 

Whom son I dare not call ; thou art too 
base 410 

To be acknowledg’d — thou a sceptre’s heir. 
That thus affects a sheep-hook ! Thou, old 
traitor, 

I am sorry that by hanging thee I can but 
Shorten thy life one week. And thou, 
fresh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, vtho of force must 
know 415 

The royal fool thou cop’st with — 

Shep O, my heart ! 

Pol. ril have thy beauty scratch'd with 
briers and made 

More homely than thy state. For thee, fond 
boy. 

If I mav ever know thou dost but sigh 
That thou no more shalt see this knack — 
as never 420 

I mean thou shalt — ^we’ll bar thee from 
succession ; 

Not hold thee of our blood, no, not our 
kin, 

Farre than Deucalion off. Mark thou my 
words. 

Follow us to the court. Thou churl, for 
this time. 

Though full of our displeasure, yet we free 
thee 425 

From the dead blow of it. And you, 
enchantment, 

Worthy enough a herdsman — ^yea, him too 
That makes himself, but for our honour 
therein. 

Unworthy thee — if ever henceforth thou 
These rural latches to his entrance open, 430 
Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee 
As thou art tender to’t. [Exit. 

Per. Even here undone 1 

I was not much afeard ; for once or twice 
I was about to speak and tell him plainly 

40X 
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Tlie self-same sun tbat sitmes upon bis 
court 4S6 

Hides not Ins visagie from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike. ITo Fiorizet] Will’t please 
you, sir, be gone ? 

I told you wbat would come of this 
Beseech you. 

Of your own state take care. This dream 
of mine — 4 Jo 

Being now awake* 1*11 queen it no inch 
farther. 

But milk my ewes and weep. 

Cam. UTiy* how now, father I 

Speak ere thou diest. 

Skep. 1 cannot speak nor think, 

Nor dare to know that which 1 know. [To 
FiorizelJ O sir, 444 

You have undone a man of fourscore-three 
That thought to fill his grave m quiet, yea, 
To die upon the bed my father died. 

To he close by bis honest bones ; but now 
Some hangman must put on my shroud and 
lay me 

Where no priest shovels in dust. [To 
PerditaJ O cursed wretch, 45° 

That knew*st this was the Prince, and 
wouldst adventure 

To mingle faith with him I — Undone, 
undone ! 

If I might die within this hour, I have liv’d 
To die when I desire. (Exit. 

Flo* Why look you so upon me ? 

I am but sorry, not afeard ; delay’d, 455 
But nothing alt’red. What I was, I am : 
More straining on for plucking back ; not 
following 

My leasn unwillingly. 

Cam, Gracious, my lord. 

You know your father’s temper. At this 
time 459 

He will allow no speech — ^which I do guess 
You do not purpose to him — and as hardly 
Will he endure your sight as yet, 1 fear ; 
Then, till the fury of his Highness settle. 
Come not before hJin, 

Flo. I not purpose It, 

I think CamiHo ? 

Cam. Even he, my lord. 465 

Per. How often have I told you ’twould 
be thus I 

How often said my dignity '^ould last 
But till ’twere known 1 

Flo. It cannot fail hut by 

The violation of my faith ; and then 
Let nature crush the sides o* th' earth 
together 470 

And mar the seeds within I Lift up thy 
looks. 

From my succession wipe me, father : X 
Am heir to my affection. 

Cam. Be advis’d. 

Flo. I am — ^and by my fancy ; if my 
reason 474 

Will thereto be obedient, I have reason ; i 
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If not, my senses, better pleas’d with 
madness, 

Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is desperate, sir. 

Flo. So call it ; but it does fulfil my vow : 
I needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 479 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean’d, for all the sun sees or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound 
seas hides 

In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd. Therefore, 1 pray 
you. 

As you have ever been my father’s honour’d 
friend, 4S5 

When he shall miss me — ^as, in faith, I 
mean not 

To see him any more — cast your good 
counsels 

Upon his passion. Let myself and Fortune 
Tug for the time to come. This you may 
know. 

And so deliver ; I am put to sea 490 
With her who here I cannot hold on shore. 
And most opportune to her need I have 
A vessel rides fast by, but not prepar’d 
For this design. What course I mean to 
hold 494 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. 

Cam. O my lord, 

I would your spirit were easier for advice. 
Or stronger for your need. 

Flo. Hark, Perdita. 498 

[Takes her aside. 

[To Camillo} I'll hear you by and by. 

Cam. He’s irremovable, 

Resolv’d for flight. Now were 1 happy if 
His going I could frame to serve my turn. 
Save him from danger, do him love and 
honour. 

Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
1 so much tliirst to see. 

Flo. Now. good Camillo, 505 

I am so fraught with cmdous business that 
I leave out ceremony. 

Cam. Sir, I think 

You have heard of my poor services i’ th' 
love 

That I have borne your father ? 

Flo. Very nobly 

Have you deserv’d. It is my father’s music 
To speak your deeds ; not little of his 
care 5** 

To have th* m recompens’d as thought on. 

Cam. Well, my lord, 

If you may please to think I love the King, 
And through him what's nearest to Mm, 
wMch is 

Your gracious self, embrace but my 
direction. 515 

If your more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration, on mine honour, ^ 
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i’ii poiet you wlxere you shall have sucIj 
receiving 

As shall become your Highness ; where you 
may 

Enjoy your niistiress, from the whom, 
I see, 520 

there*s ho «iis|unction to be made but by. 
As heavens fbrfend I your rum — ^marry 
her; 

And with my best endeavours in yom 
absence 

Tour discontenting father strive to qualify, 
And bring him up to liking. 

Flo. How, Camillo, 525 

May tins, almost a miracle, be done ? 

That I may call thee sometliiTig more than 
man. 

And after that trust to thee. 

Cam. Have you thought on 

A place whereto you’ll go ? 

Flo. Not any yet ; 

But as th’ unthought-on accident is guilty 
To w'hat we wildly do, so we profess 531 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance and 
flies 

Of every wind that blows. 

Cam. Then list to me. 

This follows, if you will not change your 
purpose 534 ' 

But undergo this flight : make for Sicilia, 
And there present yourself and your fair 
prmcess — 

For so, I see, she must be — fore Leontes. 
She shaB be habited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks I see 
Leontes opening hiS free arms and weeping 
His welcomes fortli ; asks thee there * Son, 
forgiveness I * 541 

As Twere 1' th’ father’s person ; kisses the 
hands 

Of your fresh princess; o’er and o’er 
divides him 

TTwixt his unkindness and his kindness — 
th’one 544 

He chides to hell, and bids the other grow 
Faster than thought or time. 

Flo. Worthy Camillo, 

What colour for my visitation shall I 
Hold up before him ? 

Cam. Sent by the King your father 
To greet him and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, 
with ' 550 

What you as from your father shall deliver. 
Things known betwixt us three. I’ll write 
you down ; 

The which shall point you forth at every 
sitting 

What you mus^ say, that he shaH not 
perceive 

But that you have your father’s bosom 
there 555 

And speak his very heart. 

Flom I am bound to you. 
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There is some sap m this. 

^ Ca -i. ^ A course more promising 

Than a wild dedication of yourseUes 
To unpath 'd viaters, undream ’d shores, 
most certain 559 

To miseries enough ; no hope to help you. 
But as you shake off one to take another ; 
Nothing so certsiD as ycui anchors, who 
Dr their best office tf they can but stay you 
V\ here you'll be loath to be. Besides, yaa 
know 

Prospenty’s the very bond of love, 5^5 
Whose fresh complexion and whose heart 
together 
Affliction alters. 

Per. One of these is true : 

I tiunk affliction may subdue the cheek. 
But not take m the mmd. 

Cam. Yea, say you so ? 

There shall not at your father's house these 
seven years 
Be bom another such. 

Flo. My good Camillo, 57* 

She IS as forward of her breeding as 
She is 1’ th’ rear o’ our birtli. 

Cara. 1 cannot say *tis ph*. 

She lacks instructions, for she seems a 
mistress 

To most that teach. 

Per. Your pardon, sir ; for this 

I’B blush you thanks. 

Flo. Mv prettiest Per^iita ! 57* 

But, O, the thorns we stand upon I 
Cam ilo" 

Preserver of my father, now of me ; 

The medicine of our house — ho\^ shall we 
do ? 

We are not furnish'd like Bohemia’s son ; 
Nor shall appear m SicUia. 

Cam. My lord, 58* 

Fear none of this. I think you know my 
fortunes 

Do all lie there. It shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed as it 
The scene you play were mine. For 
instance, sir, 58. 

That you may know you shall not want — 
one word. (TJiey talk aside. 

Re-enter Autolycus 

Aid. Ha, ha 1 what a fool Honesty is I 
and Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple 
gentleman I 1 have sold all my trumpery ; 
not a counterfeit stone, not a ribbon, glass, 
pomander, brooch, table-book, ballad, 
knife, tape, glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn- 
ring, to keep my pack from fasting. They 
throng who should buy first, as if my 
trinkets had been hallowed and brought a 
benediction to the buyer ; by which means 
1 saw whose purse was best in picture ; and 
what I saw, to my good use 1 rememb’red. 
My clown, who wants but something to be 
a reasonable man, grew so in love with the 
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wenches' song that he would not stir his> 
pettitoes till he had both tune and words, 
which so drew the rest of the herd to me 
that all their other senses stuck in ears- 
You might have pinch'd a placket, it was 
senseless ; *twas nothing to geld a codpiece 
of a purse ; I would have fil'd keys off 
that hung in chains. No hearing, no feeling, 
but my sir's song, and atoiring the 
nothing of it. So that in this time of 
lethargy I pick'd and cut most of their 
festival purses ; and had not the old man 
come in with a whoobub against his daughter 
and the King’s son and scar’d my choughs 
from the chaff, I had not left a purse alive 
in the whole army. [CamillOr Florizel, and 
Perdita, come forward. 

Cam. Nay, but my letters, by this means 
being there 6io 

So soon as you arrive, shall clear that 
doubt. 

Flo. And those that you’ll procure from 
King Leontes ? 

Cam. Shall satisfy your father. 

Per. Happy be you I 

All that you speak shows fair. 

Cam. [Seeing Autolycus} Who have we 
here ? 

We’ll make an instrument of this ; omit 615 
Nothing may give us aid. 

Auf. [Aside] If they have overheard me 
now — ^why, hanging. 

Cam. How now, good fellow I Why 
shak'st thou so 2 Fear not, man ; here's 
no harm intended to thee. 

Attf. I am a poor fellow, sir. 620 

Cam. Why, be so still ; here’s nobody 
will steal that from thee. Yet for the 
outside of thy poverty we must make an 
exchange ; therefore disease thee instantly 
— thou must think there’s a necessity in’t 
— and change garments with this gentle- 
man. Though the pennyworth on his side 
be the worst, yet hold thee, there’s some 
boot. {Giving money. 627 

AuL 1 am a poor fellow, sir. [Aside] I 
know ye well enough. 

Cam. Nay, prithee dispatch. The gentle- 
man is half flay'd already, 631 

Aid. Are you in earnest, sir ? [Aside] I 
smell the trick on’t. 

Flo. Dispatch, I prithee. 

Aut. Indeed, I have had earnest ; but I 
cannot with conscience take it. 636 

Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle. [Flannel and 
Atdolycus exchange garments. 
Fortunate mistress — ^let my prophecy 
Come home to ye ! — you must retire 
yourself 

Into some covert ; take your sweetheart's 
hat 640 

And pluck it o’er your brows, muflie your 
face. 

Dismantle you, and, as you can, dishken 
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The truth of your own seeming, that you 
may — 

For I do fear eyes over — to shipboard 
Get undescried. 

Per. I see the play so. lies 64s 

That I must bear a part. 

Cam. No remedy. 

Have you done there ? 

Flo. Should 1 now meet my father. 
He would not call me son. 

Cam. Nay, you shall have no hat. 

[Owing it to Perdita. 
Come, lady, come. Farewell, my friend. 

Auf, Adieu, sir, 

Flo, O Perdita, what have we twain 
forgot I 630 

Pray you a word. [They converse apart. 

Cam. [Aside] What I do next shall be to 
tell the King 

Of this escape, and whither they are bound ; 
Wherein my hope is I shall so prevail 
To force him after ; in whose company 655 
I shall re-view Sicilia, for whose sight 
I have a woman’s longing. 

Flo. Fortune speed us I 

Thus we set on, Camillo, to th’ sea-side. 

Cam. The swifter speed the better, 659 
[Exeunf Florizel, Perdita, and Camillo. 

Aut. I understand the business, I hear 
it. To have an open ear, a quick eye, and 
a nimble hand, is necessary for a cut- 
purse ; a good nose is requisite also, to 
smell out work for th’ other senses. I see 
this is the time that the unjust man doth 
thrive. What ah exchange had this been 
without boot I What a boot is here with 
this exchange I Sure', the gods do this year 
connive at us, and we may do anything 
extempore. The Prince himself is about a 
piece of iniquity — stealing away from diis 
father with his clog at his heels. If I 
thought it were a piece of honesty to 
acquaint the King withal, I would not do't. 

I hold it the more knavery to conceal it ; 
and therein am I constant to my profession. 

Re-enter Clown and Shepherd. 

Aside, aside — ^here is more matter for a hot 
brain. Every lane’s end, every shop, 
church, session, hanging, yields a careful 
man work. 675 

Clo. See, see ; what a man you are now J 
There is no other way but to tell the King 
she’s a changing and none of your flesh 
and blood. 

Shep. Nay, but hear me. 

Ch. Nay — ^but hear me. «So 

Shep. Go to, then. 

Clo. She being none of your flesh and 
blood, your flesh and blood has not 
offended the King ; and so your flesh and 
blood is not to be punish'd by him. Show 
those things you found about her, those 
secret things — all but what she has with 
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her. This being done, let the law go 
whistle ; I warrant you. 6S7 

Shep, I will tell the King all, every word 
—yea, and his son's pranks too ; who, 
may say, is no honest man, neither to his 
father nor to me, to go about to make me 
the King’s brother-in-law, 691 

Clo* Indeed, brother-in-law was the 
farthest off you could have been to him ; 
and then your blood had been the dearer by 
I know how much an ounce. 

Aui, [Aside] Very wisely, puppies I cg^ 
Shep. Well, let us to the King. There is 
that in this fardel will make him scratch his 
beard. 

Aid. [Aside] I know not what impedi- 
ment this complaint may be to the flight 
of my master. 

Clo. Pray heartily he be at palace, 700 
Aut. [Aside] Though I am not naturally 
honest, I am so sometimes by chance. Let 
me pocket up my pedlar's excrement. 
[Takes off his false heard] How now, rustics I 
Whither are you bound ? 

Shep. To th’ palace, an it like your 
worship. 705 

Ant. Your affairs there, what, with 
whom, the condition of that fardel, the 
place of your dwelling, your names, your 
ages, of what having, breeding, and any- 
t&ng that is fitting to be known — dis- 
cover. 

Clo. We are but plain fellows, sir. 710 
Aut. A he : you are rough and hairy. 
Let me have no lying ; it becomes none 
but tradesmen, and they often give us 
soldiers the lie ; but we pay them for it 
with stamped coin, not stabbing steel ; 
therefore they do not give us the lie. 715 
Clo. Your worship had like to have given' 
us one, if you had not taken yourself with | 
the manner. ! 

Shep. Are you a courtier, an’t like you,! 
sir ? I 

Aut. Whether it like me or no, I am a 
courtier. Seest thou not the air of the 
court in these enfoldings ? Hath not my 
gait in it the measure of the court ? 
Receives not thy nose court-odour from 
me ? Reflect I nojt on thy baseness court- 
contempt ? Think 'st thou, for that I 
insinuate, that toaze from thee thy business, 
I am therefore no courtier ? I am courtier 
cap-a-pe, and one that will either push 
on or pluck back thy business there ; 
whereupon I command thee to open thy 
affair. 7^7 

Shep. My business, sir, is to the King. 
Aut. What advocate hast thou to him ? 
Sfiep. I know not, an’t like you. 7W 
Clo. Advocate’s the court-word for a 
pheasant ; say you have none. 

Shep. None, sir; I have no pheasant, 
cock nor hen. 
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Aut. How blessed are we that are not 
simple men I 

Yet nature might have made me as these 
are, 735 

Therefore I will not disdaui. 

Clo. This cannot be but a great courtier. 
Shep. His garments are rich, but he wears 
them not handsomely. 739 

Clo. He seems to be the more noble in 
being fantastical. A great mao, Fll warrant; 
I know by the picking on’s teeth- 
Aut. The fardel there ? What’s i’ th’ 
fardel ? Wherefore that box ? 744 

Shep. Sir, there lies such secrets In this 
fardel and box which none must know’ but 
the King ; *and which he shall know within 
this hour, if I may come to th' speech of 
him. 

Aut. Age, thou hast lost thy labour. 
Shep. Why, sir ? 7^0 

Aut. The King is not at the palace ; he 
is gone aboard a new ship to purge melan- 
choly and air himself ; for, if thou be’st 
capable of things serious, thou must know 
the King is full of grief. 754 

Shep. So 'tis said, sir — about his son, 
that should have married a shepherd’s 
daughter. 

Aut. If that shepherd be not in hand- 
fast, let him fly ; the curses he shall have, 
the tortures he shall feel, will break the 
back of man, the heart of monster. 

Clo. Think you so, sir ? 

Aut. Not he alone shall suffer what wit 
can make heavy and vengeance bitter ; but 
those that are germane to him, though 
remov’d fifty times, shall all come under 
the hangman — which, though it be great 
pity, yet it is necessary. An old sheep- 
whistling rogue, a ram-tender, to offer to 
have his daughter come into grace 1 Some 
say he shall be ston’d ; but that death is 
too soft for him, say 1 . Draw our throne 
into a sheep-cote I — ^all deaths are too few, 
the sharpest too easy. 770 

Clo. Has the old man e’er a son, sir, do 
you hear, an’t like you, sir ? 

Aut. He has a son — ^who shall be flay’d 
alive ; then ’nointed over with honey, set 
on the head of a wasp’s nest ; then stand 
till he be three quarters and a dram dead ; 
then recover’d again with aqua-vitae or 
some other hot infusion ; then, raw as he 
is, and in the hottest day prognostication 
proclaims, shall he be set against a brick 
wall, the sun looking with a southward eye 
upon him, where he is to behold him with 
flies blown to death. But what talk we of 
these traitorly rascals, whose miseries are 
to be smil’d at, their offeiaces being so 
capital ? Tell me, for you seem to be 
honest plain men, what you have to the 
King. Being something gently consider’d. 
I’ll bring you where he Is aboard, tender 
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your persons to his presence, whisper him 
m your bchalfs ; and if it be in man besides 
the King to etFect youi suits, here is man 
shall do it. 

Clo. He seems lo be of gieat authority. 
Close with him, give him gold ; and though 
authontv be a stubborn bear, yet lie is ott 
led bv the nose with gold. Show the inside 
of your purse to the outside of his handj 
and no more ado. Remember — ston’d and 
flay’d alive. 793 

Skep, Ati’t please you, sir, to undertake 
the business tor us, here is that gold I have 
I’l make it as much more, and leave this 
young man m pawn till I bring it you. 79" 

Aid. After I have done what I promised ? 

Skep, Av, sir. 

Aid. Well, give me the moiety. Are you 
a party in this business ? Soi 

Clo. In some sort, sir ; but though my 
case be a pitiful one, I hope I shall not be 
flay’d out of it. 803 

AuL O, that’s the case of the shepherd’s 
son I Hang him, he’ll be made an example. 

Clo. Comfort, good comfort I We must 
to the King and show our strange sights. 
He must know ’tis none of your daughter 
nor my sister ; we are gone else. Sir, I will 
give you as much as this old man does, when 
the business is performed ; and remain, as 
he says, your pawn till it be brought you. 

Awf . I will trust you. Walk before toward 
the sea-side ; go on the right-hand ; I will 
but look upon the hedge, and follow you. 814 

Clo* We are blest in this man, as 1 may 
say, even blest. 

Shep. Let’s before, as he bids us. He was 
provided to do us good- 817 

{Exeunt Shepherd and Clown. 

Aut. If I had a mind to be honest, 1 see 
Fortune would not suffer me; she drops 
booties in my mouth. I am courted now 
With a double occasion — gold, and a means 
to do the Prince my master good ; which 
who knows how that may turn back to my 
advancement ? I will bring these two moles, 
these blind ones, aboard him. If he think 
It fit to shore tliem again, and that the 
complaint they have to the King concerns 
him nothing, let him call me rogue for being 
so far officious ; for I am proof against that 
title, and what shame else belongs to’t. To 
him will I present them* There may be 
matter in it. [ExU, 829 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. SiciUa. The palace of Leontes. 

Enter Leonxes, Cleomenes, Dion, 
Paulina, and Others, 

Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and 
have perform’d 

Al saint-hke soriow. No fault could you 
make 
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Which you have not redeem’d ; indeed, 
paid down 

More penitence than done trespass. At the 
last. 

Do as thj: heavens have done : forget your 
evil ; 5 

With them forgive yourself. 

Leoti. Whilst I remember 

Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
>.fy blemishes in them, and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself ; which was so 
much 

That heirless it hath made my kingdom, 
and so 

Destroy’d the sweet’st companion that e’er 
man 

Bred *his hopes out of. 

Paul. True, too true, my lord. 

If, one by one, you wedded all the world. 
Or from the all that are took something 
good 

To make a perfect woman, she you kill’d 1 5 
Would be unparailel’d. 

Leon. I think so. Kfli’d 1 

She I kill’d I I did so ; but thou strlk’st me 
Sorely, to say I did. It is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue as in my thought. Now, 
good now. 

Say so but seldom. 

Cleo. Not at all, good lady. 20 

You might have spoken a thousand things 
that would 

Have done the time more benefit, and 
grac’d 

Your kindness better. 

Paul. You are one of those 

Would have him wed again. 

Dion. If you would not so. 

You pity not the state, nor the remem- 
brance 2 5 

Of his most sovereign name ; consider little 
What dangers, by his Highness’ fail of issue. 
May drop upon his kingdom and devour 
Incertain lookers-on. What were more holy 
Than to rejoice the former queen is well ? 
What holier than, for royalty’s repair, 31 
For present comfort, and for future good. 
To bless the bed of majesty again 
With a sweet fellow to’t ? 

Paul. There is none worthy, 

Respecting her that's gone. Besides, the 
gods 35 

Will have fulfill’d their seciet purposes ; 
For has not the divine Apollo said, 

Is’t not the tenour of his oracle. 

That King Leontes shall not have an heir 
Till his lost child be found ? Which that 
it shall, 40 

Is all as monstrous to our human reason 
As my Antigonus to break his grave 
And come again to me ; who, on my life. 
Did perish with the infant. ’Tis your 
counsel 44 

My lord should to the heavens be contrary. 



Scene 1 ] 

OppObc against their wiEs* i 

Care oot for issue ? * 

The cro\i. n wiU fiad an iiefr. Great Alex- , 
aiider 5 

Lf'ft his to til' woitMest ; so Ms successor ! 
U : .. like to be tlie best. 

Leon, Good Paulioa^ 

Who hast the memory of Hemuone, 50 
i know, in honour, O that ever I 
Had squar'd me to thy counsel! Then, 
even noiv, 

I might have look'd upon my queen's foil 
eyes. 

Have taken treasure from her lips-— 

PauL And left them 

More nch for what they yielded. 

Leon, Thou speaic'st truth. 55 

No more such wives ; therefore, no wife. 
One worse. 

And better us'd, would make her sainted 
spirit 

Again possess her corpse, and on this stage. 
Where we offend her now, appear soul- 
vex’d. 

And begin ‘ Why to me ' — ■' ; 

Paul. Had she sudi power, 60 ' 

She had Just cause. 

Leon. She had ; and would incense me 
To murder her I married. 

PauL I should so. 

Were I the ghost that walk'd, I'd bid you 
mark 

Her eye, and tell me for what dull part 
in't 

You chose her ; then I'd shriek, that even 
your ears 65 

Should lift to hear me ; and the words that 
follow'd 

Should be * Remember mine *. 

Leon. Stars, stars. 

And all eyes dse dead coals ! Fear thou no 
wife ; 

111 have no wife. Paulina. 

Paul. - Will you sweat 

Never to many but by my free leave ? 70 

Leon. Never, Paulina ; so be blest my 
spirit I 

Paid. Then, good my lords, bear witness 
to Ms oath* 

Cko. You tappt him over-much. 

PauL Unless another, 

fee Hermione as is her picture, 
'SAJifront his eye. 

Ctm. Good madam— 

PmtL S have done. 75 

Yet, if my .lord wffl marry — if you wiU, sir. 
No remedy but you wfe-^ve me the office 
To choose you a fpieen. She shall not be so 
^young 

As was your former j* hut she shall be such 
As, walk'd your first queen’s ghost, it 
should take joy 80 

To see her in your arms. 

Lem. 2yfy true Paulina, 


THE 

We r:c i marrv tili thca bid st "js. 

^ That 

bcall oe when your first queen 3 ngma :a 

trealh ; 

Never tLl then. 

Enter a Gentlemaau 

GenL One that gives out Mmself Prince 
Flonael, 5 5 

Son of Pohxenes, witli Ms piiflcess— she 
The fairest I have yet beheld— desires 

access 

To your high presence. 

Leon. UTiat with Mm ? He comes not 
Like to his father's greatness. His approach. 
So out of circumstance and sudden, tells us 
'Tis not a visitation fram'd, but forc’d 91 
By need and accident. What tram ? 

GenL But few. 

And those but mean. 

Leon. Mis pnneess, say you, with him 7 
Gent Ay ; the most peerless piece of 
earth, I tMnk, 94 

That e'er the sun shone bright on. 

PauL O Hermione, 

As e\ery present time doth boast itself 
Above a better gone, so must thy grave 
Give way to what’s seen now! Sir, you 
yourself 

Have said and writ so,, but your writing now 
is colder than that theme ; * She had not 
been, so© 

Nor was not to be equall’d Thus your verse 
Flow’d with her beauty once ; 'tis shrewdly 
ebb'd, 

To say you have seen a better. 

Gent. Pardon, madam. 

The one I have almost forgot — ^your pardon; 
The other, w^hen she has obtain'd yoiix eye. 
Will have your tongue too. TMs is a 
creature, xo© 

Would she begin a sect, might qpench the 
zeal 

Of all professors else, make proselytes 
Of v/ho she but bid foBow. 

PauL How I not women ? 

Gent. Women wfll love her that she is a 
woman no 

More worth than any man ; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women. 

Leon. Go, aeomenes j 

Yourself, assisted with your honour'd 
friends. 

Bring them to our embracement. [BxewnfJ 
Still, 'tis strange 
He thus should steal upon us. 

PauL Had our prince, ^xxs 

Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had 
pair'd 

Well with this lord ; there was not full a 
month 

Between their births. 

Leon. Prithee no mores cease. TIxou 
know’st 119 
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He dies to me again when talk'd of. Sure, 
When 1 shall see this gentleman, thy 
speeches 

Will bring me to consider that wliich may 
Unfurmsli me of reason. 

jRe-enler Cleomenes, with Florizbi-, 
Perdita, and Attendants. 

They are come. 

Your mother was most true to wedlock. 
Prince ; 

For she did pnnt your royal father off, 125 
Conceiving you. Were I but twent>’'-oQe, 
Your father’s image is so hit in you. 

His very air, that I should call you brother. 
As I did him, and speak of something wnddly 
By us perform’d betore. Most dearly 
welcome I 130 

Amd your fair princess — goddess I O, alas ! 
1 lost a couple that ’twixt heaven and 
earth 

Might thus have stood begetting wonder as 
You, gracious couple, do. And then I lost — 
All mine own folly — the society, 135 

Amity too, of your brave father, whom. 
Though bearing misery, I desire my hfe 
Once more to look on him. 

Flo, By his command 

Have I here touch'd Sicilia, and from him 
Give you all greetings that a king, at fnend, 
Can send his brother ; and, but infirmity. 
Which waits upon worn times, hath some- 
thing seis’d 142 

His wish'd ability, he had himself 
The lands and waters 'twixt your throne 
and his 

Measur’d, to look upon you ; whom he 
loves, 145 

He bade me say so* more than all the 
sceptres 

And those that bear them living. 

Leon. O my brother — 

Good gentleman I — the wrongs I have done 
thee stir 

Afresh within me ; and these thy offices. 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 150 
Of my behind-hand slackness I Welcome 
hither. 

As is the spring to th* earth. And hath he 

too 

Expos’d this paragon to th* fearful usage, 
At least ungentle, of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man not worth her pains, much 
less 15*) 

Th* adventure of her person ? 

Flo. Good, my lord. 

She came from Libya. 

Leon. Where the warlike Smalus, 

That noble honour*d lord, is fear'd and 
lov'd ? 

Flo, Most royal sir, from thence ; from 
him whose daughter 

His tears proclaim’d his, parting with her ; 
thence, 160 


[Act 5 

A prosperous south-wind fnendly, we have 
cross’d, 

To execute the charge my father gave me 
For visitmg your Highness. My best tram 
I have from your Sicilian shores dismiss’d t 
Who for Bohemia bend, to sigmfy sss 
Not only my success in Libya, sir. 

But my arrival and my wife’s in safety 
Here where we are. 

Leon. The blessed gods 

Purge all infection trom our air whilst you 
Do climate here I You have a holy father, 
A graceful gentleman, against whose person. 
So sacred as it is, I have done sm, 173 
For which the heavens, taking angry note. 
Have left me issueless ; and your father’s 
blest, 

As he from heaven merits it, with you, 175 
Worthy his goodness. What might I have 
been. 

Might I a son and daughter now have look’d 
on. 

Such goodly things as you I 
Enter a Lord. 

Lord. Most noble sir. 

That which I shall report will bear no credit. 
Were not the proof so mgh. Please^ you, 
great sir, ’ iSo 

Bohemia greets you from himself by me ; 
Desires you to attach his son, who has — 
His dignity and duty both cast oft — 

Fled from his father, from his hopes, and 
with 

A shepherd’s daughter. 

Leon. Where’s Bohemia ? Speak, iss 
Lord. Here in your city ; I now came 
from him. 

T speak amazedly ; and it becomes 
My marvel and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hast’nmg — in the chase, it 
seems. 

Of this fair couple — meets he on the way njo 
The father of this seeming lady and 
Her brother, • having both their country 
quitted 

With this young prince. . 

Flo. Camillo has betray’d me ; 

Whose honour and whose honesty till now 
Endur’d all weathers. 

Lord. Lay’t so to liis charge ; 

He’s with the King your father. 

Leon. Who ? CamiUo ? 

Lord. Camillo, sir ; I spake with him ; 
who now 

Has these poor men in question. Never 
saw I 

Wretches so quake. They kneel, they kiss 
the earth ; 199 

Forswear themselves as often as they speak. 
Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With dhers deaths in death. 

Per. O my poor father I 

The heaven sets spies upon us, will not have 



Scene 1] 

Our contract ceiebrated. j 

Leon, You arc married ? 

Flo, We are not, sir, nor are we like to be; 
Tbe stars, I see, will Mss the valleys fir-o. 
The odds for high and low’s alike. 

Leon. My lord. 

Is this the daiigliter of a king ? 

Flo. She is, 

Wiien once she is my wife. 

Leon. That " once I see by your good 
father’s speed, 210 

Will come on \^ery slowly. I am sorry. 
Most sorry, you have broken from his liking 
Where you were tied in duty ; and as sorry 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as 
beauty. 

That you might well enjoy her. 

Flo. Dear, look up, 215 

Though Fortune, visible an enemy. 

Should chase us with my father, pow’r no 
jot 

Hath she to change our loves. Beseech you, 
sir. 

Remember since you ow’d no more to time 
Than I do now. With thought of such 
affections, 220 

Step forth mine advocate ; at your request 
My father will grant precious things as 
trifles. 

Leon. Would he do so, I’d beg your 
precious mistress. 

Which he counts but a trifle. 

Paid* Sir, my liege. 

Your eye hath too much youth in’t* Not a 
month 225 

Fore your queen died, she was more worth 
such gazes 

Than what you look on now. 

Leon. I thought of her 

Even in these looks I made. [To FlorizelJ 
But your petition 

Is yet unanswer’d. I will to your father. 
Your honour not o’erthrown by your 
desires, 230 

I am friend to them and you. Upon which 
errand 

I now go toward him ; therefore, follow me. 
And mark what way I make. Come, good 
my lord. iExeunt. 

Scene IL Sicilia. iBefore the palace of 
Leontes. 

Enter Autolycus and a Gentleman. 

Aid* Beseech you, sir, were you present 
at this relation ? 

1 Gent. I was by at the opening of the 
fardel, heard the old shepherd deliver the 
manner how he'found it ; whereupon, after 
a little amazedness, we were all commanded 
out of the dtiamber ; only this, methougfat 
I heard the shepherd say he found the child. 

Aut. I would most gladly know the issue 
of it. 
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1 Gent. I make a broken deli\eiy’' of the 

business ; but the changes I perceived in 
the King and Camillo v.ere notes of 

admiration. They seem'd almost, 
staring on one another, to tear the cases et 
their eyes ; there was speech in their 
dumbness, language in their very gesture ; 
they look’d as they had heard of a world 
ransom'd, or one destroyed. A notable 
passion of wonder appeared in them ; but 
the wisest beholder that knew no more but 
seeing could not say if th’ importance w’ere 
joy or sorrow — but in the extremity of the 
one it must needs be. 19 

Enter another Gentleman. 

Here comes a gentleman that happily 
knows more. The news, Rogero ? 

2 Gent. Nothing but bonfires. The oracle 

is fulfill’d : the King’s daughter is found. 
Such a deal of wonder is broken out within 
this hour that ballad* makers cannot be 
able to express it. 25 

Enter another Gentleman- 

Here comes me Lady Paulina’s steward t 
he can deliver you more. How goes it now, 
sir ? This news, which is call’d tme, is so 
like an oM tale that the verity of it is in 
strong suspicion. Has the King found his 
heir ? 29 

3 Gent* Most true, if ever truth were 

pregnant by circumstance. That which you 

hear you’ll swear you see, there is such 
unity m the proofs. The mantle of Queen 
Hermione’s ; her jewel about the nixJs: of 
it ; the letters of Antigonus found with it, 
which they know to be his character ; the 
majesty of the creature in resemblance of 
the mother ; the affection of nobleness 
which nature shows above her breeding ; 
and many other evidences — piociaim her 
with ail certainty to be the King’s daughter. 
Did you see the meeting of the two kings ? 

2 Gent. No. 40 

3 Gent. Then have you lost a sight which 
was to be seen, cannot be spoken of. There 
might you have beheld one joy crown an- 
other, so and in such manner that it seem’d 
sorrow wept to take leave of them ; for 
their joy waded in tears. Theie was casting 
up of eyes, holding up of hands, with 
countenance of such distraction that they 
were to be known by garment, not by 
favour. Our king, being ready to leap out 
of himself for joy of his found daughter, as 
if that joy were now become a loss, cries 
’ O, thy mother, thy mother I ’ then asks 
Bohemia forgiveness ; then embraces his 
son-in-law ; then again worries he his 
daughter with clipping her. Now he thanks 
the old shepherd, which stands by like a 
weather-bitten conduit of many kings* 
reigns. I never heard of such another 
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ejacoiinlL.., reror,- tc f ■’'•o . ^ 

and ^!ldc^ ?» Jc'^c-rption to di ir. 5'i! 

2 Whit, pFwiv you, df( 

Antlyoniiij that c,iir:ed hhicQ tbc.' Ui:k! ? s 

3 Geph L<ke an I ale itill, .*htc’i 
hare nialle* tj ivhcrr-e, though credit he! 
asleep n^-^l f.v a.-i ear : iie torn I 
to pieces wr*.r u tetir. This avouches the! 
slieplierd*s t cu, ivho has not on1> hia 
innoceace^ rh'Oi seems much, to justify 
him, blit a hanrJtercIiief znl rings of hh 
that Paulina Itvo\‘ s. 

1 Gent Whai rccame of Ms bark and his 
folo'Pvers ? oc 

3 GmL WrecIvM tne some instant of their 
master's deitli, and in the rierv of the 
shepherd ; ‘iu iiiat all the instrninents 
wMch aided t»o nxpose the child were even 
then lost %’iicn it I’vas found. But, C, the 
noble combat tiiat hnixi joy and borrow 
was fought m Paulina ! She had one eye 
declin’d for the loss of her husband, anollisr 
elevated that the oracle was fulfiird. She 
lilted the Princess from the earth, and so 
locks her in embracing as if she would pin 
her to her heart, that she might no more 
be in danger of losing. 70 

1 Gent* The dignity of this act was wortii 
the audience of kings and princes ; for by 
such was It acted. 

3 Gerh. One of the prettiest touches of 
all, and that which angl’d for mine eyes — 
caught the water, though not the fish — 
was, when at the relation of the Queen’s 
death, with the manner how she came to’t 
bravely confess’d and lamented by the 
King, how attentiveness wounded his 
daughter ; til!, from one sign of dolour to 
another, she did with an * Alas I ’ — I would 
fain say— bleed tears ; for I am sure my 
heart wept blood. Who was most marble 
there changed colour ; some sw^ooned, all 
sorrowed. If all the world could have 
seen’t, the woe had been universal. 89 

1 Gent, Are they returned to the court ? 

3 Gent, No. The Princess hearing of her 

mother’s statue, which is in the keeping of 
Paulina — a piece many years in doing and 
now newly perform’d by that rare Italian 
master, Julio Romano, who, had he himself 
eternity and could put breath into his work, 
would beguile nature of her custom, so 
perfectly he is her ape. He so near to 
Hermione hath done Hermlone that they 
say one would speak to her and stand in 
hope of answer — thither with aU greediness 
of affection are they gone, and there they 
intend to sup, too 

2 GmL I thought she had some great 
matter there in hand ; for 'she hath 
privately twice or thrice a day, ever since 
the death of Hermione, visited that 
removed house. Shall we thither, and with 
our company piece the rejoicing ? los 
4x0 


[Acl 

1 Gc^'h, Who would be thence that 1113 
me benefit of access ? Every wink of ca 
eye some new grace will be bom. Oar 
absence makes us unthrifty to our know- 
leige. 'Let’s along. fE2ce««f Gentlemen, --c? 

Aiit. Now, had I not the dash of my 
former life in me, would preferment drop 
on my head. I brought the old man and 
his son aboard the Prince ; told Mm I 
heard them talk of a fardel and I know 00 1 : 
what ; but he at that time over-fond of 
the shepherd’s daughter — so he then took 
her to be — who began to be much sea-sick, 
and Mmseif httle better, extremity of 
weather continuing, this mystery remained 
undiscover’d. Bui *tis all one to me ; for 
had I been the finder-out of this secret, it 
would not have relish’d among my other 
discredits. ns 

Enter Shepherd and Clown. 

Here come those I have done good to 
against my will, and already appearing in 
the blossoms of their fortune. 

Shep. Come, boy ; I am past moe 
children, but thy sons and daughters will 
be all gentlemen born. 123 

Clo, You are well met, sir. You denied 
to fight with me this other day, because I 
was no gentleman born. See you these 
clothes ? Say you see them not and tiunk 
me still no gentleman bom. You were best 
say these robes are not gentlemen born. 
Give me the lie, do ; and try whether 1 am 
not now a gentleman born. 

AmL I know you are now, sir, a gentle- 
man bom. 130 

Clo. Ay, and have been so any time these 
four hours. 

Shep, And so have I, boy. 

Clo. So you have ; but 1 was a gentleman 
bora before my father ; for the King’s son 
took me by the hand and caD’d me brother ; 
and then the two kings call’d my father 
brother ; and then the Prince, my brother, 
and the Princess, my sister, call’d tny father 
father. And so we wept ; and there was the 
first gentleman-like tears that ever we shed. 

SJtep, We may live, son, to shed many 
more* 140 

Clo. Ay ; or else 'twere hard luck, being 
in so preposterous estate as we are. 

Aut, 1 humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon 
me all the faults I have committed to your 
worship, and to give me your good report 
to the Prince my master. 145 

Shep. Prithee, son, do ; for we must be 
gentle, now we are gentlemen. 

Clo. Thou wilt amend thy life ? 

Aid. Ay, an it like your good worship. 
Clo. Give me thy hand. 1 will swear to 
the Prince thou art as honest a true fellow 
as any is in Bohemia* 151 

Shep. You may say it, but not swear it. 



Scene 2 ] 

Clo. Not swaar it, now I am a gentleman? I 
Let boors and franklins say it : I'll swear it. ‘ 
Skep, How if it be false, son ? 

CIj. If it be ne’er so false, a triie gentle- 
man may s^vear it in the behalf ot his 
fnend. And I’il sw'car to the Pniice thou 
art a tali fellow of thy hands and that tnoii 
will not be drunk ; but I know thou art 
no tall fellow of thy hands and that thou 
wilt be drunk. But I’ll swear it ; and 1 
would thou wouldst be a tail fellow of th\ 
hands. 

Aut. I Will prove so, sir, to my power. ^ c: 
Clo. Ay, by any means, pro\e a tall 
fellow. If I do not wonder how thou dar'st 
venture to be drunk not being a tall fellow, 
trust me not. Hark ! the kings and the 
princes, oiii kindred, are going to see the 
Queen’s picture. Come, follow us ; we’ll 
be thy good masters. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Sicilia. A chapel in Paulina’s 
house. 

Enter Leontes, Polixenes, Florizel, 
I^RDiTA, Camillo, Paulina, Lords, 
and Attendants. 

Leon. O grave and good Paulina, the 
great comfort 
That I have had of thee I 

PauL What, sovereign sir, 

I did nit well, I meant well. All my services 
You have paid home ; but that you have 
vouchsaf’d. 

With your crown’d brother and these your 
contracted 5 

Heirs of your idngdoins, my poor house to 
vi^t. 

It Is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 

Leon. O Paulina, 

We honour you with trouble ; but we came 
To see the statue of our queen. Your gallery 
Have we pass’d through, not without much 
content n 

In many singularities ; but we saw not 
That which my daughter came to look 
upon. 

The statue of her mother. 

Paul. As she liv’d peerless. 

So her dead likeness, I do well believe, 15 
Excels whatever yet you look’d upon 
Or hand of man hath done ; therefore I 
keep it 

Lonely, apart. But here it is. Prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d as ever 19 
Still sleep mock’d death. Behold ; and say 
’ tis well. [ Pa uJ me draws a curia in, 
and discovers Hermione standing 
like a statue. 

1 like your silence ; it the more shows off 
Your wonder ; but yet speak. First, you, 
my liege. 

Comes it not sometliing near ? 
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Leon. Her nataiai postiiic ' 

Ciiide lae, deal stene, that 1 may say indeed 
Thou art Hermione ; or ratiici, tliou art ‘^fie 
In thy not chiding ; for she was as ten-v-c 
As mtancy and grace. But vet, Paulina, . 
Hermione was not so modi wiinkkd, 
nothing 

So aged as tins seems. 

Pol. O, not by much ! 

Paid. So much the more om carver "n 
excellence. 

Which lets go by some sixteen years ami 
makes her 
As she hv’d now. 

Leon. As noiv she might have done. 
So much to my good comtort as it is 
Now piercing to my soul. O, thus sac 
stood. 

Even with such life of majesty — warm life. 
As now it coldly stands — when first I woo'd 
her I 

I am asham’d. Does not the stone rebuke 
me 

For being more stone than it 7 O royal 
piece. 

There’s magic in thy majesty, which has 
My evils conjur’d to remembrance, and 40 
From thy admiring daughter took the 
spirits. 

Standing like stone with thee I 

Per. And give me ka\ e, 

And do not say ’tis superstition that 
I kneel, and then implore her blessing, 
lady, 

Dear queen, that ended when I but began. 
Give me that hand of yours to kiss, 

Paul. O, patience I 

The statue is but newly fix’d, the colour’s 
Not dry. 

Cam. My lord, your sorrow was too sere 
laid on. 

Which sixteen winters cannot blow away, 
So many summers dry. Scarce any joy 51 
Did ever so long live ; ‘ no sorrow 
But kill’d itself much sooner, 

PoU Dear my brother. 

Let him that was the cause of this have 
pow’r 

To take off so much grief from you as h# 5^5 
Will piece up in himself. 

Paul. Indeed," my lord. 

If I had thought the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you — for the 
stone is mine — 

I’d not have show’d it. 

Leon. Do not clraw the curtain. 

Paul. No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest 
your fancy 

May think anon it moves. 

I^on. Let be, let be. 61 

Would I were dead, but that methinks 
already — 

What was he that did make it ? See, my 
lord. 
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Would you not deem It breath'd, and that 
those veins * 

DM verily bear blood ? 

Pol. Masterly done ! 65 

The very life seems warm upon her lip. 
Lmn. The lixore of her eye has motion 
in’t. 

As we are mock’d with art. 

Paul. I’ll draw the curtain- 

My lord’s almost so far transported that 
He’ll think anon it lives. 

Leon. O sweet Paulina, 

Make me to think so tn enty years together! 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure ot that midness. Left alone. 
Paul. I am sorry, sir, I have thus far 
stirr’d you *, but 
I could afflict you farther. 

Leon. Do, Paulina ; 75 

For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort. Still, methmks. 
There IS an air comes from her. What fine 
chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man 
mock me. 

For I will kiss her. 

PumL Good my lord, forbear, so 

The ruddiness upon hei lip is wet ; 
you'll mar it if you kiss it ; stain your 
own 

With oily painting. Shah I draw the 
curtain ? 

Leon. No, not these twenty years^. 

Pet. So long could I 

Stand by, a looker-on. 

Paul. Either forbear, 85 

Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement. If you can behold 
it. 

I'll make the statue move indeed, descend. 
And take you by the hand, but then you’ll 
think — 

Which I protest against — I am assisted 90 
By wicked powers. 

Leon. What you can make her do 

I am content to look on ; what to speak 
I am content to hear ; for *tis as easy 
To make her speak as move. 

Paul. It is requir'd 

You do awake your faith. Then all stand 
stit! ; 95 

Or those that think it is unlawful business 
I am about, let them depart. 

Leon. Proceed. 

No foot shall stir. 

Paul Music, awake her : strike. [Music. 
*Tis time ; descend ; be stone no more ; 
approach ; 

Strike all that look upon with marvel. 

Come ; 100 

I'll fill your grave up. Stir ; nay, come 
away* 

Bequeath to death your numbness, for 
from him 


[Act 5 

Dear life redeems you. You perceive she 
stirs. [Herwiowe comes down from 
the pedestal. 

Start not ; her actions shall foe holy as 
You hear my spell is lawful. Do not shun 
her 105 

Until you see her die again ; for then 
You kill her double. Nay, present your 
hand. 

When she was young you woo’d her ; now 
in age 

Is she become the suitor ? 

Leon. O, she’s warm ! 

If this be magic, let it be an art no 

Lawful as eating. 

Pol. She embraces him. 

Caw. She hangs about his neck. 

If she pertain to life, let her speak too. 

Pol. Ay, and make it mamfest where she 
has liv’d. 

Or how stoi’n from the dead. 

Paul. That she is living, 115 

Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
Like an old tale ; but it appears she lives 
Though yet she speak not. Mark a little 
while. 

Please you to interpose, fair madam. Kneel, 
And pray your mother’s blessing. Turn, 
good lady ; i:>o 

Our Perdita is found. 

Her. You gods, look down, 

And from your sacred vials pour your 
graces 

Upon my daughter's head ! Tell me, mine 
owm, 

Where hast thou been preserv'd ? Where 
liv’d ? How found 

Thy father’s court ? For thou shalt hear 
that I, 12 

Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 
Gave hope thou wast in being, have pre- 
serv'd 

Myself to see the issue. 

Paul. There's time enough for that. 
Lest they desire upon this push to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Go together, 
You precious winners all ; your exultation 
Partake to every one. I, an old turtle, 13a 
Will wing me to some wither’d bough, and 
there 

My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lost. 

Leon. O peace, Paulina ! 135 

Thou shouldst a husband take by my 
consent. 

As I by thine a wife. This is a match, 

And made between’s by vows. Thou hast 
found mine ; 

But how, is to be question’d ; for I saw her, 
As I thought, dead ; and have, in vain, 
said many 140 

A prayer upon her grave. I'll not seek far*— 
For him, I partly know his mind — to find 
thee 
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Scene 3] 


An honourable husband. Come, Camillo, 
And take her by the hand whose worth and 
honesty 

Is richly noted, and here justified 
By us, a pair of kings. Let’s from this 
place. 

What I look upon my brother. Both your 
pardons. 

That e’er I put between your holy looks 
My ill suspicion. This your son-in-law. 


THE WINTER*S TALE 

And son unto the King, whom heavens 
directing, 150 

Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good 
Paulina, 

Lead us from hence wheie ive may leisurely 
Each one demand and answer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time since 
first 

We were dissever’d. Hastily lead away. 155 

[Exeunt 
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ACT ONE 

Scene I. King JohMs palace. 

Enter King John, Queen Elinor, Pem- 
BROicE, Essex. Salisbury, and Others, 
with Chatillon. 

K. John. Now, say, Chatillon, what 
would France with us ? 

Choi. Thus, after greeting, speaks the 
King of France 

In my behaviour to the majesty. 

The borrowed majesty, of England here. 
Eli, A strange beginning — ' borrowed 
majesty * I 5 

K. John, Silence, good mother ; hear the 
embassy. 

Oiat. Philip of France, in right and true 
behalf ^ 

Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, « 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To th’s fair island and the territories, 10 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, 
Maine, 

Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several 

titles. 

And put the same into young Arthur's 

hand. 

Thy nephew and right royal sovereign. 13 
K, John. What follows if we disallow of 
this ? 

Choi. The proud coidtrol of fierce and 
bloody war. 

To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 
JC. John, Here have we war for war, and 
blood for blood. 


Controlment for contiolment — so answer 
France. 20 

Chat Then take my king's defiance from 
my mouth — 

The farthest limit of my embassy. 

K, John, Bear mine to him, and so depart 
in peace ; 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France ; 
For ere thou canst report I will be there, 23 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard. 
So hence 1 Be thou the trumpet of our 
wrath 

And sullen presage of your own decay. 

An honourabte conduct let hhn have — 
Pembroke, look to *t. Farewell, Chatillon. 30 
lExezmt Chatillon and Pembroke. 

BtL What now, my son I Have I not 
ever said 

How that ambitious Constance would not 
cease 

Tm she had kindled France and all the 
world 

Upon the right and party of her son ? 

This 'might have been prevented and made 
whole 35 

With very easy arguments of love. 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms 
must 

With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K. John, Our strong possession and our 
right for us I 

Eli, Your strong possession much more 
than your right, 40 

Or else it must go wrong with you and me j 
So much my conscience whispers m your ear. 
Which none but heaven and you and 1 
shall hear. 
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Scene 1] 


Enter a SlienfF. 

Essex. My liege, here is the strangest 
controversy 4i 

Come from the country to be judg'd by you 
That e’er I heard. Shall I produce the men? 

K, John* Let them approach. 

[Exit Sheriff. 

Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge. 

Enter Robert Faulconbridgb and 
Philip, his bastard brother. 

What men are you ? 

Bast. Your faithful subject 1 , a gentle- 
man 50 

Born m Northamptonshire, and eldest son. 
As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge — 
A soldier by the honour-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-Uon knighted in the field. 

K. John. Wnat art thou ? 55 

Roh. The son and heir to that same 
Faulconbridge. 

K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou 
the heir ? 

You came not of one mother then, it seems. 

Bast. Most certain of one mother, mighty 
kmg — 

That is well known — and, as I think, one 
father ; 60 

But for the certain knowledge of that truth 
I put voii o’er to heaven and to mv mother. 
Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may. 

Eh. Out on thee, rude man ! Thou dost 
shame thy mother, 64 

And wound her honour with this diffidence. 

Bast. I, madam ? No, 1 have no reason 
for It — 

That is my brother’s plea, and none of 
mine ; 

The which if he can prove, 'a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a 
year. 

Heaven guard my mother’s honour and my 
land I 70 

K, John. A good blunt fellow. Why, 
being younger bom, 

Doth he lav claim to thine inheritance ? 

Bast. 1 know not why, except to get the 
land. 

But once he slander'd me with bastardy ; 
But whe’er 1 be as true begot or no, 75 
I hat still I lay upon my mother’s head ; 
Bur that I am as well begot, my liege — : 
Fair fall the bones that took the pains for 
me I — 

Compare our faces and be judge yourself. 

If old Sr Robert did beget us both 80 
And were our father, and this son like 
him — 

0 old Sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks 1 was not like to thee I 

K. John. Why, what a madcap hath 
heaven lent us here 1 
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Eli. He hath a trick of Ca‘ur-de-lio^ 

face ; 

Thi- recent of Ms tongue afiecterli him. 

Do you not read some tckenL, cf my son 
In the large compositicn cl tins man ? 

K. John. Mine eye veil exaniir.ed 
his parts 

And finds them perfect R.cliard. Sirrah, 
s peak , giQ 

What doth move you lo claim your 

brother’s land ? 

Bast. Because he hath a half-face, like 
my father. 

With half that face would he have all my 
land ; 

A half-fac'd groat five hundred pound a 
year I 

Rob. My gracious liege, when that my 

father liv’d, 95 

Your brother did employ my father 

much — 

Bast. Well, sir, by this you cannot get 
my land : 

Your tale must be how he employ’d my 
mother. 

Rob. And once dispatch’d him in an 
embassy 

To Germany, there with the Emperor 100 
To treat of high affairs touching that time, 
Th’ advantage of his absence took tlie King, 
And in the meantime sojourn d. at my 
father’s ; 

Where how he did prevail I shame to 
speak — 

But truth IS truth : large lengths of seas 
and shores 105 

Between my father and my mother lay, 

As I have heard my father spealc himself, 
When, this same lusty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me, anu took it cn his death no 
That this my mother’s son was none of 
his ; 

And if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of 
time. 

Then, good my liege, let me have what is 
mine, ii4 

My father’s land, as was mv father’s will. 

K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legiti- 
mate : 

Y ur father’s wife did after wedlock bear 
Iirni, 

And if she did play false, the fault was hers j 
Which fault lies on the hazards of ail 
husbands 

That marry wives. Tell me, how if mv 
brother, t^o 

Who, as you say, took pains to get this son. 
Had ot your father claim’d this son for bis ? 
In sooth,, good friend, your father might 
have kept 

This caW, bred from Ms cow, from all the 
world ; 
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In sooth» he might ; then, if he .were my 
brother "s, 125 

My brother might not claim Mm ; nor your 
father. 

Being none of his, refuse Mm. This con- 
cludes : 

My mother’s son did get your father’s heir ; 
■^"our father's heir must have your father’s 
land. 

Ro&. Shall then my father’s will be of no 
force 130 

To dispossess that child which is not his ? 

Bast. Of no more force to dispossess me, 
sir. 

Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

Elu Whether hadst thou rather be a 
Faulconbridge, 

And Mice thy brother, to enjoy thy land, 135 
Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-lion, 

Lord of thy presence and no land beside ? 

Bast. Madam, an if my brother had my 
shape 

And I had his, Sir Robert’s his, like him ; 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods. 
My arms such eel-skins stuff’d, my face so 
thin 14 1 

that in mine ear I durst not stick a rose 
Lest men should say ‘ Look where three- 
farthings goes ! * 

And, to his shape, were heir to all this 
land — 

Would I might never stir from off this 
place, 145 

1 would give it every foot to have this face I 
1 would not be Sir Nob in any case. 

E!L I like thee well. Wilt thou forsake 
thy fortune. 

Bequeath thy land to him and follow me ? 
I am a soldier and now bound to France. 

Bast Brother, take you my land. I’ll 
take my chance. 151 

Your face hath got five hundred pound a 
year. 

Yet sell your face for hvepence and ’tis 
dear. 

Mad^, I’ll follow you unto the death. 

EIL Nay, I would have you go before me 
thither. 155 

BasL Our country manners give our 
betters way. 

K. John. What is thy namd ? 

BasL Philip, my liege, so is my name 
begun : 

Philip, good old Sir Robert's wife’s eldest 
son. 

JPC, John. From henceforth bear his name 
whose form thou bearest : ifo 

Kneel thou down Philip, but rise more 
great — 

Arise Sir Richard and Plantagenet. 

Bast. Brother by th* mother’s side, give 
me your hand ; 

My father gave me honour, yours gave land. 
Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 
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When I was got. Sir Robert was awav I 
EU. The very spirit of Plantagenet I 
I am thy grandam, Richard : caU me so. 
Bast. Madam, by chance, but not by 
truth ; what though ? 

Something about, a little from the right, 170 
In at the window, or else o’er the hatch ; 
Who dares not stir by day must walk by 
night ; 

And have is have, however men do catch. 
Near or far off, w'ell won is still well shot ; 
And I am I, howe’er X was begot. 175 

K. John. Go, Faulconbridge ; now hast 
thou thy desire : 

A landless knight makes thee a landed 
squire. 

Come, madam, and come, Richard, we 
must speed 

For France, for France, for it is more than 
need. 

BasL Brother, adieu. Good fortune come 
to thee I i8q 

For thou wast got i* th’ way of honesty. 

[Exeunt all but the Bastard. 
A foot of honour better than I was ; 

But many a many foot of land the worse. 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady. 

‘ Good den. Sir Richard I ’ — ‘ God-a-mercy, 
fellow ! * 185 

And if his name be George, I’ll call him 
Peter ; 

For new-made honour doth forget men’s 
names : 

’Tis too respective and too sociable 
For your conversibn. Now your traveller. 
He and his toothpick at my worship’s 
mess—— iQo 

And when my knightly stomach is suffic’d. 
Why then I suck my teeth and catechize 
My picked man of countries : * My deai sii,* 
Thus leaning on mine elbow 1 begin 
‘ I shall beseech you ’ — That is question 
now ; 195 

And then comes answer like an Absey 
book : 

’ O sir,’ says answer * at your best com- 
mand. 

At your employment, at your service, sir ! * 

’ No, sir,' says question ‘ I, sweet sir, at 
yours.' 

And so, ere answer knows what question 

would, 200 

Saving in dialogue of compliment. 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean and the river Po — 

It draws toward supper m conclusion so. 
But this is worshipful society, 205 

And fits the mounting spirit like myself ; 
For he is but a bastard to the time 
That doth not smack of observation — 

And so am 1 , whether 1 smack or no ; 

And riot alone in habit and device, 21c 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement, 

But fiom the inward motion to deliver 



Scene 1] 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison tor the age's 
tooth ; 

Which, though I wii! not practise to 
deceive. 

Yet, to avoid deceit, 1 mean to learn : -13 
For it shall stiew the footsteps of mv 
rising. 

But who comes m such baste in ndmg- 
robes ? 

What woman-post is this ? Hath she no 
husband 

That will take pains to blow a horn before 
her ? 

Enter Lady Faulconbridge, and James 
Gurney. 

0 me, 'tis my mother ! How now, good 

lady 1 220 

What brings you here to court so hastily ? 

Lady F. Where is that slave, thy brother? 
Where is he 

That holds in chase mine honour up and 
down ? 

Bast. My brother Robert, old Sir 
Robert’s son ? 224 

Colbraad the giant, that same mighty man? 
Is it Sir Robert's son that you seek so ? 

Lady F. Sir Robert’s son ! Ay, thou un- 
reverend boy. 

Sir Robert’s son i Why scorn’st thou at Sir 
Robert ? 

He is Sir Robert’s son, and so art thou. 

Bast. James Gurney, wilt thou give us 
leave awhile ? 230 

Gwr. Good leave, good Philip. 

Bast. Philip— -Sparrow ! James, 

There’s toys abroad — anon ITl tell thee 
more. [Exit Gurney. 

Madam, I was not old Sir Robert’s son ; 
Sir Robert might have eat his part m me 
Upon Good Friday, and ne’er broke his 
fast. 235 

Sir Robert could do : well — marry, to con- 
fess — 

Could he get me ? Sir Robert could not do it: 
We know his handiwork. Therefore, good 
mother, 

To whom am I beholding for these limbs ? 
Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 240 

Lady F. Hast thou conspired with thy 
brother too, 

•Iliat for thine own gain shouldst defend 
mine honour ? 

What means this scorn, thou most un- 
toward knave ? 

Bast. Knight, knight, good mother, 
Basilisco-like. 

What I I am dubb’d ; I have it on my 
shoulder. 245 

But, mother, I aim not Sir Robert’s son : 

1 have disclaim’d Sir Robert and my land ; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone. 

Then, good my mother, let me know my 

father — 


KING JOHN 

Some proper man, I hope. Who was ai, 
mother ? 250 

Lady F. Hast tliou denied tii\£elf a 
Faulconbridge ? 

Bast. As taitlituily as i deny the dtvti. 
Lady F. King Richard Cceur-de-lion was 
th> father. 

By long and vehement suit 1 was seduc’d 
To make room for him in my husbarid’s 
bed. >55 

Heaven lay not my transgression to my 
charge ! 

Ttiou art the issue of my dear offence. 
Which was so strongly urg’d past my 
defence. 

Bast. Now, by this light, were 1 to get 
again, -5, 

Madam, 1 w'ould not wish a better father 
Some sms do bear their pnvilege on earth. 
And so doth yours: yout fault was not 
your folly ; 

Needs must you lay your heart at his 
dispose. 

Subjected tribute to commanding love. 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The aweless lion could not wage the fight 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard’s 
hand. 

He that perforce robs hons of their hearts 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother. 
With all my heart 1 thank thee for my 
father ! 270 

Who hves and dares but say thou didst not 
well 

When I was got. I’ll send his soul to hell. 
Come, lady, I wnll show thee to my kin ; 
And they shall say when Richard me begot. 
If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin. 
Who says it was, he lies ; I say ’twas not. 

[ExeufiL 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. France. Befoie Angiers. 

Enter, on one side, Austria and Forces ; on 
the other. King Philip of France, Lewis 
the Dauphin, Constance, Arthur, and 
Forces. 

K. Phi. Before Anglers well met, brave 
Austria. 

Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 4 
By this brave duke came early to his grave | 
And for amends to his posterity. 

At our importance hither is he come 
To spread ttis colours, boy, in thy behalf ; 
And to rebuke the usurpatiou 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John, m 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome 
hither. 

Arth. God shall forgive you Coeur-de- 
Mon’s death 
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KING JOHN 

Tlie rather that you give his offspring hfe. 
Shadowing their right under your wings of 
war* 1 4 

I give you welcome with a powerless hand. 
But with a heart full of unstained love ; 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, Dulce. 

K, Phi. A noble boy I Who would not do 
thee right ? 

Aust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous 
kiss 

As seal to this indenture of my love ; 20 

That to my home I will no more return 
Till Angiers and the right thou hast in 
France, 

Together with that pale, that white~fac*d 
shore. 

Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring 
tides 

And coops from other lands her islanders — 
Even till that England, hedg’d in with the 
main, a 6 

That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes — 
Even till that utmost corner of the west 
Salute thee for her king. Till then, fair boy. 
Win I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Consf. O, take his mother’s thanks, a 
widow’s thanks, ~ 32 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him 
strength 

To make a more requital to your love I 

Aust* The peace of heaven is theirs that 
lift their swords 35 

In such a just and charitable war. 

K. PhL Well then, to work I Our cannon 
shall be bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town ; 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline. 

To cull the plots of best advantages. 40 

We’ll lay before this town .our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s 
blood. 

But we wdl make it subject to this boy. 

Consf. Stay for an answer to your em- 
bassy. 

Lest unadvis’d you sta. _ your swords w.th 
blood ; 45 

My Lord Chatillon may from England 
bring 

That li^t in peace which here we urge in 
war. 

And then we shall repent each drop of 
blood 

That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 

Bnier Chatillon* 

K. PhL A wonder, lady I Lo, upon thy 
wish, 50 

Our me^enger Chatillon is arriv’d* 

What England says, say briefly, gentle lord; 
We coldly pause for ihee* Chatillon, speak. 

Chat.. Then turn your forces from this 
paltry siege 54 

And stir them up against a mlghtiet task. 


[Act 2 

England, impatient of your just demands. 
Hath put himself in arms. The adverse 
winds. 

Whose leisure I have stay’d, have given him 
time 

To land his legions all as soon as I ; 

His marches are expedient to this town, 60 
His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother-queen. 
An Ate, stirring him to blood and strife ; 
With her her niece, the Lady Blanch of 
Spain ; 64 

With them a bastard of the king’s deceas’d ; 
And all th’ unsettled humours of the land — 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ 
spleens — 

Have sold their fortunes at their native 
homes. 

Bearing their birthrights proudly on their 
backs, jro 

To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the English bottoms have waft 
o’er 

Did never float upon the swelling tide n 
To do offence and scathe in Christendom. 

[Drum beats. 

The interruption of their churlish drums 
Cuts off more circumstance ; they are at 
hand; . 

To parley or to fight, therefore prepare. 

K. PkL How much unlock’d for is this 
expedition I 

Aust. By how much unexpected, by so 
much So 

We must awake endeavour for defence. 

For courage mounteth with occasion. 

Let them be welcome then ; we are pre- 
par’d. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the 
Bastard, Pembroke, and Others. 

K. John. Peace be to France, if France in 
peace permit 

Our just and lineal entrance to our own ! 85 
If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to 
heaven. 

Whiles we, God’s wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud con^^mpt that beats His peace 
to heaven I 

K. Phi. Peace be to England, if that war 
return 

From France to England, there to live in 
peace I 90 

England we love, and for that England’s 
sake 

With burden of our armour here we sweat* 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine ; 
But thou from loving England art so far 
That thou hast under-wrought his lawful 
king, 95 

Cut off the sequence of posterity. 

Outfaced infant state, and done a rape 
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\j poll tne maiden virtue of tiie crown. 
Look here upon thy brother Cehrey’s face : 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out 
of his ; ICO 

This little abstract doth contain that large 
Which died in Geffrey, and the hand of 
time 

Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume 
That Geffrey was thy eider brother born. 
And this his son ; England was Geffrey's 
right, 105 

And this IS Geffrey's. In the name of God, 
ilovv comes it then that thou art call'd a 
king. 

When living blood doth in these temples 
beat 

'Which owe the crown that thou o’er- 
masterest ? 

K. John. From whom hast thou this 
great commission, France, no 

To draw my answer from thy articles ? 

K. Phi. From that supernal judge that 
stirs good thoughts 
In any bieast of strong authority 
To look into the blots and stains of right. 
That judge hath made me guardian to this 
boy, 1 1 “5 

Under whose warrant I impeach thy wrong. 
And by whose help I mean to chastise it. 

K. John. Alack, thou dost usurp 
authority. 

K. Phi. Excuse it is to beat usurping 
down. 

Eli. Who IS it thou dost call usurper, 
France ? 120 

Const. Let me make answer : thy usurp- 
ing son. 

EH. Out, insolent I Thy bastard shall be 
king. 

That thou mayst be a queen and check the 
world ! 

Const. My bed was ever to thy son as 
true 

As thine was to thy husband ; and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey 126 
Than thou and John in manners — ^being as 
like 

As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 

My boy a bastard I By my soul, I think 
His father never was so true begot ; 130 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 

Eli, There's a good mother, boy, that 
blots thy father. 

Const, There's a good grandam, boy, that 
would blot thee. 

Ausi. Peace ! 

Bast. Hear the crier. 

Aust What the devil art thou ? 

Bast. One that will play the devil, sir, 
with you, 135 

An 'a may catch your hide and you alone. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the 
beard ; 
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i’ll smoke your skin-coat an 1 catch you 
right ; 

Sirrah, look to 't ; f faith I i' faith. 140 

Blanch O, did he become that lion’s 
robe 

That did disrobe the lion of that robe ! 

Bast. It lies as sightly on the back of him 
As great Alcides' shows upon an ass ; 

But, ass. I'll take that burden from your 
back, 1^5 

Or lay on that shall make your shoulders 
crack. 

Aiist. What cracker is this same that 
deafs our ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
King Philip, determine what we shall do 
straight, 

K, Phi. Women and fools, break off your 
conference. 250 

King John, this is the very sum of aE : 
England and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine; 
Maine, 

In right of Arthur, do I claim of thee ; 

WEt thou resign them and lay dowm thy 
arms ? 

K. John. My life as soon. I do defy thee, 
France. 155 

Arthur of Bntaine, yield thee to my hard, 
And out of my dear love I’ll gi%’e thee more 
Than e’er the coward hand of France can 
win. 

Submit thee, boy. 

Eh. Come to thy grandam, child. 

Const. Do, child, go to it giandam, child ; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam 

will Xbl 

Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig. 

There’s a good grandam I 

Atih. Good my mother, peace I 

I would that I were low laid in mv grave : 
I am not worth this coE that's made for me. 

Eli. His mother shames him so, poor boy, 
he weeps. 166 

Const. Now shame upon you, whe'er she 
does or no I 

His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's 
shames. 

Draws those heaven-mo\ing pearls from Ms 
poor eyes. 

Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shaE 
be brib'd i;i 

To do him justice and revenge on you, 

Eli. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven 
and earth I 

Const. Thou monstrous injurer of heaven 
and earth, 

CaE not me slanderer I Thou and thine 
usurp 175 

The dominations, royalties, and rights, 

Of this oppressed boy ; this is thy eldest 
son's son, 

Infortunate in nothing but in thee. 

Thy sins are visited in this poor chM ; 

419 
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The canon of the law is laid on him, iSo 
Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb, 

K. John. Bedlam, have done. 

Const. 1 have but this to say — 

That he is not only plagued for her sm, 

But God hath made her sin and her the 
plague 

On this removed issue, plagued for her 
And with her plague ; her sm his mjury. 
Her injury the beadle to her sm ; 

Ail punished in the person of this child. 

And ah for her— a plague upon her ! 190 

Mlu Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will that bars the title of thy son. 

Const, Ay, who doubts that ? A will, a 
wicked will ; .,*111 

A woman*s will ; a cank’red grandam s wiu i 
K. IPhu Peace, lady I pause, or be more 
temperate. . 

It ill beseems this presence to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions. 

Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers ; let us hear them 
speak 

Whose title they admit, Arthur s or John s. 
Trumpet sounds. Enter Citizens upon the 
walls. 


CU. Who is it that hath warn’d us to the 
walls ? ^ j 

K. Phi. ’Tis France, for England. 

K. John. . Engfand for 

You men of Angiers, and my loving 
subjects — 

K. Phi. You loving men of Angiers, 
Arthur’s subjects. 

Our trumpet call’d you to this gentle 
parle — 

K. John. For our advantage ; therefore 

hear us first. 

These flags of France, that are advanced 

Before the eye and prospect of your town. 
Have hither march’d to your endamage- 
ment ; ^ 11 ^ 

The cannons have their bowels full ot 

wrath, . . . 

And ^eady mounted are they to spit forth 
Theii iron indignation ’gainst your walls * 
All preparation for a bloody siege 
And merciless proceeding by these French 
Confront^ your city’s eyes, your winking 

And but ^for our approach those sleeping 
stones , ^ 

That as a waist doth girdle you about 
By the compulsion of their ordinance 
Bv this time from their fixed beds 01 
lime 

Had been dishabited. and wide havoc made 
For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 
But on the sight of us your lawful king, 
Who painfully with much acpedient march 

4za 
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Have brought a countercheck before your 
gates. 

To save unscratch’d your city’s threat’ned 
cheeks — . ^ 

Behold, the French amaz’d vouchsafe a 
pHrlc j • j ^ 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp’d m fire. 
To make a shajring fever in your walls, 

They shoot but calm words folded up m 
smoke. 

To make a faithless error m your ears ; 230 
Which trust accordingly, kind citipns, 

And let us in— your King, whose labour d 
spirits, ^ - 

Forwearied in this action of switt speed. 
Craves harbourage within your city walls. 

K. Phi. When I have said, make answer 
to us both. 235 

Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vow’d upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet, 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 239 
md king o’er him and all that he enjoys ; 
-?or this down-trodden equity we tread 
[n warlike march these greens before your 
town. 

Being no further enemy to you 
Than the constraint of hospitable zeal 
n the relief of this oppressed chfld 245 
Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 
i'o pay that duty which you tnfly owe 
To that owes it, namely, this young 
prince ; , , ^ 

\nd then our arms, Uke to a muzzled bear, 
Save in aspect, hath all offence seal d up ; 
Our cannons* malice vainly shall be spent 
Against th’ invulnerable clouds of heaven ; 
And with a blessed and unvex’d retire. 
With unhack’d swords and helmets all un- 
bruis’d, ^ ^54 

We will bear home that lusty blood agam 
Which here we came to spout against your 
town, „ 

And leave your children, wives, and you, m 
peace. 


pCdwC# ^ % n tie 

But if you fondly pass our proffer’d offer, 
'’Tis not the roundute of your old-facd 
walls - 

Can hide you from our messengers of war, 
Though all these EngHsh and their 
discipline 

Were harbour’d in their rude circumference. 
Then tell us, shaU your city caU m lord 
In that behalf which we have challeng d it ; 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 265 
And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

at. In brief : we are the King of 
England’s subjects ; ^ _ 

For and in his right, we hold this to]^. 

K, John. Acknowledge then the King, 
and let me in. 

at. That can we not ; but he that proves 
the King, . 

To him will we prove loyal. Till that time 
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Have we ramm’d up our gates against the 
world. 

K. John, Doth not the crown of England 
proxe the King ? 

And if not that, I bring you witnesses : 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's 
breed — 275 

Bast Bastards and else. 

JC. John, To verify our title with their 
lives. 

K* Phi, As many and as well-born bloods 
as those — 

Bast. Some bastards too. 

K. Phi. Stand in Ms face to contradict his 

claim. 280 

at. Till you compound whose right is 
worthiest. 

We tor the worthiest hold the right from 
both. 

K. John. Then God forgive the sin of all 
those souls 

That to their everlasting residence, 2S4 

Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K. Phi. Amen, Amen I Mount, chevaliers ; 
to arms 1 

Bast. Saint George, that swing’d the 
dragon, and e'er since 
Sits on's horse back at mine hostess’ door. 
Teach us some fence ! ito Austria} Sirrah, 
were I at home, 290 

At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 

I would set an ox-head to your lion's hide, 
And make a monster of you. 

Aust. Peace I no more. 

Bast. O, tremble, for you hear the lion 
roar I 

K. John. Up higher to the plain, where 
we'll set forth 295 

In best appointment all our regiments. 

Bast. Speed then to take advantage of the 
field. 

K. Phi. It shall be so ; and at the other 
MU 

Command the rest to stand. God and our 
right 1 f Exeunt. 

Here, after excursions, enter the Herald of 
France, with trumpets, to the gates. 

F. Her. You men of Angiers, open wide 
your gates 300 

And let young Arthur, Duke of Britaine, 
in. 

Who by the hand of France tMs day hath 
made 

Much work for tears in many an English 
mother. 

Whose sons lie scattered on the bleeding 
ground ; 

Many a widow's husband grovelling lies, 303 
Coldly embracing the discoloured earth ; 
And victory with little loss doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French, 
Who are at hand, triumphantly displayed. 


To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 310 
Arthur of Britaine England's King and 

yours. 

Enter English Herald, with trumpet. 

B. Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring 
your bells : 

King John, your king and England's, doth 
approach, 

Commander of this hot malicious day. 
Their armours that march'd hence so silver- 
bright 315 

Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's 
blood. 

There stuck no plume in any English crest 
That is removed by a staff of France j 
Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first 
march’d forth ; 320 

And like a jolly troop of huntsmen come 
Our lusty English, all with' purpled hands, 
Dy’d in the dying slaughter of their foes. 
Open your gates and give the victors way. 

at. Heralds, from off our tow'rs we 
might behold 325 

From first to last the onset and retire 
Of both your armies, whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured. 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have 
answ'er’d blows ; 

Strength match’d with strength, and power 
confronted pow’^er ; 330 

Both are alike, and both alike we like. 

One must prove greatest. WMIe they wreigh 
so even. 

We hold our town for neither, yet for both. 

Enter the two Kings, with their Powers, at 
several doors. 

K. John. France, hast thou yet more 
blood to cast away ? 

Say, shall the current of our right run on ? 
Whose passage, vex'd with thy impedi- 
ment, 336 

Shall leave Ms native channel and o'erswell 
With course disturb’d even thy confining 
shores. 

Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 340 

K. Phi. England, thou hast not sav'd one 
drop of blood 

In this hot trial more than we of France ; 
Rather, lost more. And by this hand I 
swear. 

That sways the earth tMs climate overlooks. 
Before we will lay down our just-borne 
arms, 345 

We'll put thee down, 'gainst whom these 
arms we bear. 

Or add a royal number to the dead. 
Gracing the scroll that tells of this war's 
loss 

With slaughter coupled to the name of 
khigs. 

4ZX 
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Bast. Ha, majesty I liow liigh thy glor> 
tow*rs 350 

When the rich Wood of kmgs is set on fire I 
O, now doth Death line his dead chaps with 
steel ; 

The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his 
fangs ; 

Apd now he feasts, mousing the flesh of 
men. 

In nndetermin*d differences of kings. 3'55 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry * havoc I * kings ; back to the stained 
field. 

You equal potents, fiery kindled spirits ! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other’s peace. Till then, blows, blood, 
and death ! 

K. John. Whose party do the townsmen 
yet admit ? 

K. PhL Speak, citizens, for England ; 
who'^s your king ? 

Cit. The King of England, when we know 
the King. 

K. Pill. Know him in us that here hold up 
his right. 

K, John. In us that are our own great 
deputy 365 

And bear possession of our person here. 
Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 

Ci£. A greater pow’r than we denies all 
this ; 

And till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr’d 
gates ; 370 

King’d of our fears, until our fears, resolv’d 
Be by some certain king purg'd and depos’d 

Bas£. By heaven, these scroyles of 
Angiers flout you, kings. 

And stand securely on their battlements 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and poin 
At your industrious scenes and acts of 
death. 37 

Your royal presences be rul'd by me : 

Do like the mutines of Jerusalem, 

Be friends awhile, and both conjointly bene. 
Your sharpest de^s of malice on this town. 
By east and west let France and England 
mount 381 

'Iheir battering cannon, charged to the 
mouths, 

Till their soul-fearing clamours hav 
brawl’d down 

The flinty nbs of this contemptuous city 
I’d play incessantly upon these jades, 3s 
Even till unfenced desolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 
That done, dissever your united strengths 
Add part your mmgled colours once again 
Turn face to face and bloody point tf 
point ; 3.^ 

Then in a moment Fortune shall cuU forth 
Out of one side her happy minion. 

To whom m favour she shall give the da 
And kiss iiim with a glorious victory* 

422 
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How Lks you tlii-, wild coupsel, mighty 
states ? 395 

Smacks it not something of the policy ? 

K, John. Now, by the sky that hangs 
above our heads, 

I like it well. France, shall we knit our 
pow’rs 

I And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 

* Then after tight who shall be king of it ? 400 
Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a king. 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevish 
town, 

iUrn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

\s we will ours, against these saucy walls ; 
md when that we have dash’d them to the 
ground, 405 

Why then defy each other, and pell-mell 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven or 
hell. 

K. Phi. Let it be so. Say, where will you 
assault ? 

K. John. We from the west will send 
destruction 

Into this city’s bosom. 410 

Aust. I from the north, 

K. Phi. Our thunder from the south 
>hall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 
Bast. [Aside] O prudent discipline I From 
north to south, 

Austria and France shoot in each other’s 
mouth. 414 

I’ll stir them to it. — Come, away, away I 
CiL Hear us, great Kings : vouchsafe 
awhile to stay. 

And I shall show you peace and fair-fac'd 
league ; 

Win you this city without stroke or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die m beds 
That here come sacrifices for the field. 420 
Persever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 
K, John. Speak on with favour ; we are 
bent to hear. 

Cif. That daughter tl. .e of Spain, the 
Lady Blanch, 

Is niece to England ; look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin and that lovely maid. 
If lusty love should go in quest of beauty. 
Where should he find it fairer than in 
Blanch? 427 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue. 
Where should he find it purer than m 
Blanch ? 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth. 
Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady 
Blanch ? 431 

Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 

Is the young Dauphin every way com- 
plete — 

If not complete of, say he is not she ; 

And she again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not that she is not he, 436 

He is the half part of a blessed man. 

Left to be finished by such as she ; 

And she a fair divided excellence. 
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Wiiocse fulness of perteciion lies ai him. ijo 
O, two such Silver currents, when they 

JOiB, 

I>0 gloiifv the banks that bound them in ; 
And two such shores to two such streams 
made one. 

Two such controlling bounds, shall you be. 
Kings, 

To these tw'o pnnces, if you marry them. u5 
Tliis union shall do more than battery can 
To our fast-closed gates ; for at this match 
With swifter spleen than powder can 
enforce. 

The mouth of passage shall we fling wide 
ope 

And give you entrance ; but without this 
match, 450 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 

Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion — no, not Death 
himself 

In mortal fury half so peremptory 
As we to keep this city. 

BasL Here’s a stay 455 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death 
Out of his rags 1 Here’s a large mouth, 
indeed. 

That spits forth death and mountains, rocks 
and seas ; 

Talks as familiarly of roanng lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 460 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 
He speaks plain cannon-fire, and smoke and 
bounce ; 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 
Ouf ears are cudgeil’d ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fist of France, 465 
Zoundsl I was never so bethump’d with 
words 

Since I first call’d my brother’s father dad. 

Eli. Son, list to this conjunction, make 
this match ; 

Give with our niece a dowry large enough ; 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie ^70 
Thy now unsur’d assurance to the crowm 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to 
ripe 

The bloom thht promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark how they whisper. Urge them while 
their souls 475 

Are capable of tliis ambition. 

Lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse. 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. 

at Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threatened town? 

K. Phi. Speak England first, that hath 
been forward first 482 

To speak unto this city ; what say you ? 

K. John. If that the Dauphin there, thy 
princely son. 

Can in this book of beauty read ' I love *, 485 
Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen ; 
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r Anjou, and iair lourdine, kiaine, 

Poictieis, 

And all that we upon tms side the sea — 
Except this citv now bv us besieg'd — 

Find liable to our crown and c-giiitv, 4^0 
Shall gild her bndal bed, and make her nefa 
In titles, honours, and piomotions. 

As she m beauty, education, bleed, 

Holds hand with any princess ei the world, 

K. Phi. What say’st thou, boy ? Lcok m 
the ladv's face. ' jgi 

Lew. I do, my lord, and in her eve I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle. 

The shadow of myself form’d in hex eye ; 
Which, being but the shadow of your son. 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a 
shadow. 500 

I do protest I o-'ver lov’d myself 
Till now infixed I beheld myself 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye. 

[U hispers iviih Blaneh. 

Bast [Aside] Drawn in the flattering 
table of her eye, 504 

Hang’d in the frowning w’rinkle of her brow. 
And quarter’d in her heart — he doth espy 
Himself love’s traitor. This is pity now, 
That hang’d and drawn and quarter’d there 
should be 

In such a love so vile a lout as he. 

Blanch. My uncle’s will in .this respect is 
mine. 510 

If he see aught in you that makes him like. 
That any thing he sees which moves his 
liking 

I can with ease translate it to my will ; 

Or if you will, to speak more properly, 

I will enforce it eas’ly to my lo\e. 515 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord. 
That all I see in you is W’orthy love. 

Than this : that nothing do 1 see in you — 
Though churlish thoughts themselves 
should be your judge — 

That I can find should ment any hate. 520 

K. John. W hat say these young ones ? 
What say you, my niece ? 

Blanch. That she is bound in honour still 
to do 

What you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 

K. John. Speak then. Prince Dauphin ; 
can you love this lady ? 

Lew. Nay, ask me if I can refrain from 
love ; 523 

For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K. John. Then do I give Vbiquessen, 
Touraine, Maine, 

Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces. 
With her to thee ; and this addition more. 
Full thirty thousand marks of English 
coin. 530 

Philip of France, if thou be pleas’d withal, 
Command thy son and daughter to join 
hands. 

K. Phi. It likes us well ; young princes, 
close your hands. 
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AusL And your lips too ; for I am well 
assur'd 

That I did so when I w<i.s first assur'd. 555 

K, PhL Now, citizens of Anglers, ope 
your gates, 

Ixt in that amity which you have made ; 
For at Saint Mary’s chaprf presently 
The rites of marriage be solemniz’d. 

Is not the lady Constance in this troop? 540 1 
I know she is not ; for this match made up 
Her presence would have interrupted much. 
Where is she and her son ? Tefi me, who 
knows. 

Leii?, She is sad and passionate at your 
Highness’ tent. 

K. PhL And, by my faith, this league 
that we have made 545 

Will give her sadness very little cure. 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we ca me ; 
Which we, Ood knows, have turn'd another 
way. 

To our own vantage. 

K. John. We will heal up all, 550 

For well create young Arthur Duke of 
Britame, 

And Eari of Richmo ; and this rich fair 
town 

We make him lord of. Call the lady 
Constance ; 

Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity. I trust we shall, 555 
If not fill up the measure of her will. 

Yet in some measure satisfy’’ her so 
That we shall stop her exf ' .mation. 

Go we as well as haste will suffer us 
To this unlook’d-for, unprepared pomp. 5^*0 
[Exeunt aU but the Bakard. 

Most Mad world I mad kings I mad com- 
position 1 

John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 
Hath willingly departed with a part ; 

And France, whose armour conscience 
buckled on. 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the 
field 565 

As God's own soldier, rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly 
devil. 

That broker that still breaks the pate of 
faith. 

That daily hreak-vow, he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 
maids, 570 

Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word ‘ maid cheats the poor maid 
of that ; 

That smooth-fac’d gentleman, tickling 
commodity. 

Commodity, the bias of the world — 

The world, who of itself is peised well, 575 
Made to run even upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias. 
This sway of motion, this commodity, 
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Makes it take head from all indifferency. 
From all direction, purpose, course, in- 
tent— 5 So 

And this same bias, this commodity. 

This bawd, this broker, this ali-changtrg 
word, 

Gapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin’d 
aid. 

From a resolv’d and honourable war, sH 
To a most base and vile-concluded peace. 
And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for because he hath not woo’d me yet ; 
Not that I have the power to clutch my 
hand 

When his fair angels would salute my palm. 
But for my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar raileth on the rich. 
Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail 
And say there is no sm but to be rich ; 
And being rich, my virtue then shall be 59s 
To say there is no vice but beggary. 

Since kings break faith upon commodity. 
Gain, be my lord, for I will worship thee. 

lExU, 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. France, The French King's camp. 
Enter Constance, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Const. Gone to be married I Gone to 
swear a peace ! 

False blood, to false blood join'd 1 Gone to 
be friends I 

Shall Lewis have Blanch, and Blanch those 
provinces ? 

It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 
Be well advis'd, tell o’er thy tale again. 5 
It cannot be ; thou dost but say 'tis so ; 

I trust 1 may not trust thee, for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king's oath to the contrary. x® 
Thou shalt be punish’d for thus frighting 
me, 

For I am sick and capable of fears. 
Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full 
of fears ; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally born to fears ; *j 
And though thou now confess thou didst 
but jest. 

With my vex’d spirits I cannot take a truce. 
But they will quake and tremble all tins 
day. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy 
head? 

Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? ^ 
What means that hand upon that breast of 
thine ? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable 
rheum. 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy wortb 1 
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Tiieo speak again — not ail thy former tale. 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

SaL Ab true as I believe you think them 
false =7 

That give you cause to prove my saying 
true. 

Const, O, if thou teach me to foeheve this 
sorrow. 

Teach thou this sorrow how to make me 
die ; 30 

And let belief and life encounter so 
As doth the fury of two desperate men 
Wiuch in the very meeting fall and die I 
Lewis marry Blanch I O boy, then where 
art thou ? 

France friend with England ; what becomes 
of me ? 35 

Fellow, be gone : I cannot brook thy sight ; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

Sah What other harm have I, good lady, 
done 

But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const. Which harm within itself so 
heinous is 40 

As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 

Arth, I do beseech you, madam, be 
content. 

Const. If thou that bid'st me be content 
wert grim. 

Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother’s 
womb, 44 

Full of unpleasing blots and sightless stains. 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious. 
Patch’d with foul moles and eye-offending 
marks, 

I would not care, I then would be content ; 
For then I should not love thee ; no, nor 
thou 

Become thy great birth, nor deserve a 
crown. 50 

But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear 
boy. 

Nature and Fortune join’d to make thee 
great ; 

Of Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies 
boast. 

And with the half-blown rose ; but 
Fortune, O I 

She is corrupted, chang’d, and won from 
thee ; 55 

Sh’ adulterates hourly with thine uncle 
John, 

And with her golden hand hath pluck’d on 
France 

To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 
And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to Fortune and King 
John — 60 

That strumpet Fortune, that usurping 
John I 

Tell me, thou fellow, is not France for- 
sworn 7 

Envenom liim' with words, or get thee gone 
And leave those woes alone which I alone 


Am bound to under-bear. 

SaL Pardon me, madam, 55 

I may not go without you to the kings. 
Const. Thou mayst, thou slialt ; 1 uill 
not go with thee ; 

I will instruct my sorrow^s to be proud. 

For gnef is proud, and makes his owmer 

stoop. 

To me, and to the state of my great grief, 70 
Let kings assemble ; for my grief’s so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up. [Seotfs herself on the ground. 
Here I and sorrows sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow 
to it. 

Enter King John, King Philip, Lewis, 
Blanch, Elinor, the Bastard, Austria, 
and Attendants. 

K. Phi, ’Tis true, fair daughter, and this 
blessed day 75 

Ever in France shall be kept festival. 

To solemnize this day the glorious' sun 
Stays in his course and plays the alchemist. 
Turning with splendour of his precious eye 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 
The yearly course that brings this day 
about . 8* 

Shall never see it but a holiday. 

Const. [Rising] A wicked day, and not a 
holy day i 

What hath this day desen^’d ? what hath 
it done 

That it in golden letters should be set 85 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? 
Nay, rather turn this day out of the week. 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury ; 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with 
child 

Pray that their burdens may not fall this 
day, 90 

Lest that their hopes prodigiously be 
cross’d ; 

But on this day let seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break that are not this day 
made ; 

This day, all things begun come to ill end. 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change! 
K, Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall have 
no cause 96 

To curse tlie fair proceedings of this day. 
Have I not pawn’d to' you my majesty 7 
Const. You have beguil’d me with a 
counterfeit 

Resembling majesty, which, being touch’d 
and tried, 100 

Proves valueless ; you are forsworn, 
forsworn ; 

You came in arms to spiU mine enemies’ 
blood. 

But now in arms you strengthen it with 
yours. 

The grappling vigour and rough frown of 
war 
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Is cold m amity and painted peace, 105 

And onr oppression batii made up this 
league. 

Arm, arm, you heavens, against these 
perjur’d kings I 

A widow cries : Ba husband to me, 
heavens I 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sunset. 
Set armed discord 't'viixt these perjur’d 
kings 1 Jii 

Hear me, O, hear me I 

Aust, Lady Constance, peace \ 

Const War ! war ! no peace ! Peace is 
to me a war, 

0 Lymoges I O Austria ! thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil. Thou slave, thou 

wretch, thou coward ! 115 

Thou little valiant, great in villainy I 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou Fortune’s champion that dost never 
fight 

But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety I Thou art perjur’d 
too, 120 

And sooth’st up greatness. What a fool art 
thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag and stamp and 
swear 

Upon my party I Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my 
side, 124 

Been sworn my soldier, bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy 
strength. 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide I Doif it for shame. 
And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant 
limbs. 

Aust O that a man should speak those 
words to me I 130 

Bast And hang a calf’s-skin on those 
recreant limbs. 

Ausf. Thou dar’st not say so, villain, for 
thy life. 

Bosk And hang a calf’s-skin on those 
recreant limbs. 

K. John, We like not this : thou dost 
forget thyself. 

Enter Pandulph. 

K. PhL Here comes the holy legate of 
the Pope. 335 

Pand, Hail, you anointed deputies of 
heaven 1 

To thee, King John, my holy errand is. 

1 Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, ^ 

And from Pope Innocent the legate here. 
Do in his name religiously demand 11.0 
Why thou against the church, our holy 

'mother. 

So wilfully dost spurn ; and force perforce 
Keep Stephen Langton, chosen Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 


[Act 3 

'Dus, m our foresaid holy father’s name, 145 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K. John. What earthly name to interroga- 
tories 

Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 
Thou canst not, Cardmal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 150 
To charge me to an answer, as the Pope. 
Tell him this tale, and from the mouth of 
England 

Add thus much more, that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 154 

But as we under heaven are supreme head. 
So, under Him that great supremacy. 
Where we do leign we will alone uphold. 
Without th’ assistance of a mortal hand. 

So tell the Pope, aU reverence set apart 
To him and his usurp’d authority. 160 

K. Phi. Brother of England, you blas- 
pheme in this. 

K. John. Though you and all the kings 
of Christendom 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest. 
Dreading the curse that, money may buy 
out. 

And by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 166 
Who in that sale sells pardon fiom himself — 
Though you and all the i est, so grossly led, 
This juggling witchcraft with levenue 
cherish ; 

Yet I alone, alone do me oppose 170 

Against the Pope, and count his friends 
my foes. 

Pand. Then by the lawful powder that I 
have 

Thou shalt stand curs'd and excommuni- 
cate ; 

And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic ; 175 

And meritorious shall that hand be call'd. 
Canonized, and worshipp'd as a saint. 

That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 

Const O, lawful let it be 

That I have room with Rome to curse 
awhile I 380 

Good father Cardinal, cry thou * amen ’ 

'To my keen curses ; for without my wrong 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him 
right. 

Pand. There’s law and warrant, lady, for 
my curse. 

Const And for mine too : when law can 
do no right, 185 

Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong ; 

Law cannot give my child his kingdom 
here. 

For he that holds his kingdom holds the 
law ; 

Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse? 

Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a 
curse, tgt 



Scene i] 

Let go tile liaad of that arch-heretic. 

And raise the power of France upon his 
head. 

Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 

Eli, Look'st thou pale, France ? Do not 
let go thy hand. 195 

Const. Look to that, devil, lest that 
France repent 

And by disjoining hands heO lose a soul. 

Atist, King Philip, listen to the Cardinal. 

Bast And hang a calf's-skin on his 
recreant limbs. 

Aust Well, ruffian, I must pocket up 
these wrongs, -00 

Because — 

Bast Your breeches best may carry them. 

K. John. Philip, what say’st thou to the 
Carffinal ? 

Const What should he say, but as the 
Cardinal ? 

Lew. Bethinlc you, father ; for the differ- 
ence 

Is purchase of a heavy curse from Rome 205 
Or the light loss of England for a friend. 
Forgo the easier. 

Blanch, That's the curse of Rome. 

Const O Lewis, stand fast I The devil 
tempts thee here 

In likeness of a new untrimmed bnde. 

Blanch, The Lady Constance speaks not 
from her faith, 310 

But from her need. 

Const. O, if thou grant my need. 
Which only lives but by the death of 
faith. 

That need must needs infe’* this principle — 
That faith would hve again by death of 
need. 

O then, tread down my need, and faith 
mounts up : 215 

Keep my need up, and faith is trodden 
down I 

K. John. The King is mov’d, and 
answers not to this. 

Const. O, be lemov’d from him, and 
answer well I 

Aust Do so, King Philip ; hang no moie 
in doubt. 

Bast Hang nothing but a calf's-skin, 
most sweet lout. 220 

K. Phi. I am peiplex'd and know not 
what to say. 

Pand. What canst thou say but will 
perplex thee more. 

If thou stand excommunicate and curs'd ? 

K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my 
person yours, 

And tell me how you would bestow youi- 
self. 225 

This royal hand and mine are newly knit. 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link'd to- 
gether 

With all religious strength of sacred vows ; 
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ihe latest breath that ga\e the sound of 
words 230 

Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true 
love. 

Between our kingdoms and our royal selves; 
And even before this truce, but new before, 
No longer than we weE could wash our 
hands. 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace, 235 
Heaven know's, they were besmear'd and 
overstain’d 

With slaughter’s pencil, where re%^enge did 
paint 

The fearful difference of incensed kings. 
And shall these hands, so lately purg'd of 
blood, 239 

So newly join’d in love, so strong in both, 
Unyoke this seizure and this kind regreet ? 
Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest 
with heaven, 

Make such iinconstant children of ourselves. 
As now agam to snatch our palm from palm, 
Unswear faith sworn, and on the marriage- 
bed 245 

Of smiling peace to march a bloody host. 
And make a not on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity ? O, holy sir. 

My reverend father, let it not be so ! 240 

Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose. 
Some gentle order ; and then we shah be 
blest 

Tc ‘ youi pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formless, order ofder- 
less, 

Save what is opposite to England’s love. 
Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our 
church, 255 

Or let the church, our mother, breathe her 
curse — 

A mother's curse — on her revolting son, 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the 
tongue, 

A chafed Lon by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 260 
Uian keep in peace that hand which thou 
dost hold. 

K. Phi. I may disjoin my hand, but not 
my faith. 

Pand. So mak’st thou faith an enemy to 
faith ; 

And like a civil war set’st oath to oath. 
Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy 
vow 265 

First made to heaven, first be to heaven 
perform’d. 

That is, to be the champion of our church. 
What since thou sw'or’st is sworn against 
thyself 

And may not be performed by thyself. 

For that wffiich thou hast sworn to do 
amiss 27a 

Is not amiss when it is truly done ; 

And being not done, where doing tends 
to ill. 
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The truth is then most done not doing it ; 
The better act of purposes mistook 
Is to mistake again ; though indirect, 275 
Yet indirection thereby grows direct. 

And falsehood falsehood cures, as fire cools 
fire 

Within the scorched veins of one new- 
burn’d. 

It is religion that doth make vows kept ; 
But thou hast sworn against religion ^so 
By what thou swear'st against the thing 
thou swear'st, 

And mak'st an oath the surety for thy 
truth 

Against an oath ; the truth thou art unsuie 
To swear swears only not to be forsworn ; 
Else what a mockery should it be to swear ! 
But thou dost swear only to be forsw'orn ; 
And most forsworn to keep what thou dost 
swear. 

Therefore thy later vows against thy first 
Is in thyself rebellion to thyself ; 

And better conquest never canst thou make 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler 
parts 

Against these giddy loose suggestions ; 
Upon which better part our pray'rs come 
m, 

If thou vouchsafe them. But if not, then 
know 

The peril of our curses light on thee 293 
So heavy as thou shalt not shake them offj 
But in despair die under their black weight 
Aust. Rebellion, fiat rebelhon ! 

BosL WiH’t not be 

Will not a calf's-skin stop that mouth o 
thine ? 

Lew. Father, to arms I 
Blanch. Upon thy wedding-day ? 3o< 

Against the blood that thou hast married 
What, shall our feast be kept with 
slaughtered men ? 

Shall braying trumpets and loud churlish 
drums, 

Clamours of hell, be measures to our pomp 
O husband, hear me ! ay, alack, how nevs 
Is ‘ husband ’ in my mouth I — even for tha 
name, 30 

Which till this time my tongue did ne’e 
pronounce. 

Upon my knee 1 beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

Const, O, upon my knee. 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee. 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heaven ! 31^ 

Blanch. Now shall I see thy love. Wha 
motive may 

Be stronger with thee than the name o 
wife ? 

Const. That which upholdeth him tha 
thee upholds. 

His honour. O, thine honour, Lewis, thin 
honohr I 3 
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Lew. I muse your Majesty doth seem so 
cold, 

iVhen such profound respects do puH you 
on. 

Pand. I will denounce a curse upon his 
head. 

K. Phi. Thou shalt not need. England, I 
will fall from thee. 320 

Const. O fair return of banish’d majesty ! 
Eli. O foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 
K* John. France, thou shalt rue this hour 
within this hour. 

Bast. Old Tune the clock-setter, that bald 
sexton Time, 

Ls it as he will ? Well then, France shall 
rue. 325 

Blanch. The sun’s o’ercast with blood. 
Fair day, adieu I 

Which IS the side that I must go withal ? 

I am with both : each army hath a hand , 
And in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl asunder and dismember me. 330 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst 
win ; 

Uncle, I needs must pray that tuou mavst 
lose ; 

Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive. 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose : 335 
Assured loss before the match be play’d. 
Lew. Lady, with me, with me thy fortune 
lies. 

Blanch. There where my fortune lives, 
there my life dies. 

K. John. Cousin, go draw our puissance 
together. [Ex if Bastard. 

France, I am burn’d up with inflaming 
wrath, 340 

A rage w’hose heat hath this condition 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
The blood, and dearest-valu’d blood, of 
France. 

K. Phi. Thy rage shall bum thee up, and 
thou shalt turn 

To ashes, ere oui blood shall quench that 
fire. 345 

Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K. John. No more than he that threats. 
To arms let’s hie I [Exeunt severally. 

Scene II. France. Plains near Anglers. 

Alarums^ excursions. Enter the Bastard 
with Austria's head. 

Bast Now, by my life, this day grows 
wondrous hot ; 

Some airy devil hovers in the sky 
And pours down mischief, Austria’s head 
lie there, 

While Philip breathes. 

Enter King John, Arthur, and Hubert. 

K. John. Hubert, keep this boy, Philip, 
make up ; 5 



Scene 2] 

My mother is assailed in our tent. 

And ta’en, I fear. 

Bast. Mv lord, I rescued her ; 

Her Highness is in salety, fear you not ; 
But on, my hege, for veiy little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happv end. 

{Exeuni. 

Scene III. France. Plams near Angias. 
Alartims^ excursions, letreaL Eniei King 
John, Elinor, Arthur, the Bastard, 
Hubert, and Lords. 

K, John [To Elino}} So shall it be ; your 
Grace shall stay behind. 

So strongly guarded. [To Aithiir} Cousin, 
look not sad ; 

Thy grandam loves thee, and thy uncle w ill 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 
Arth, O, this will make my mother die 
wnth grief ! 5 

K. John. [To the Bastard] Cousin, away 
for England 1 haste befoie. 

And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; imprisoned angels 
Set at liberty ; the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon. 10 
Use our commission in his utmost force. 
Bast. Bell, book, and candle, shall not 
drive me back. 

When gold and silver becks me to come on. 
I leave your Highness. Grandam, I will 
pray. 

If ever I remember to be holy, 15 

For your fair safety. So, 1 kiss your hand. 
Eh. Farew'ell, gentle cousin. 

K. John. C02, farewell. [Exit Bastard. 
EH. Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, 
a word. 

K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my 
gentle Hubert, 

We owe thee much’. Within this wall of 
flesh 20 

There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 
And with advantage means to pay thy love; 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 

Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say — 
But I w'ill fit it with some better time. 26 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham’d 
To say what good respect I ha^ e of thee. 
Hub. I am much bounden to your 
Majesty, 

K, John. Good friend, thou hast no cause 
to say so yet, 30 

But thou Shalt ha^^e ; and creep time ne'er 
so slow, 

Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

1 had a thing to say — but let it go : 

The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 35 
Is all too wanton and too full of gawds 
To give me audience. If the midnight bell 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night ; 
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It this same were a churchyard where we 
stand, 40 

And thou possessed with a thousand 
wrongs ; 

Or if -that surly spirit, melancholy. 

Had bak’d thy blood and made it heai’y- 
thick, 

VvTiich else runs tickling up and down the 
veins, 

kiakmg that idiot, laughter, keep men’s 
eves 45 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
A passion hateful to my pusrposes ; 

Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes. 
Hear me without thine ears, and make 
reply 

Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 50 
Without eyes, ears, and hamiful sound of 
words — 

Then, in despite of brooded watchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts. 
But, ah, I w'iii not ! Yet I love thee well ; 
And, by my troth, I think thou lov’st me 
well. 55 

Huh. So well that w'hat you bid me 
undertake. 

Though that my death w^ere adjunct to my 
act, 

By heaven, I would do it. 

K. John. Do not I know thou wouldst ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine 
eye 

On yon young boy. Ill teli thee what, my 
friend, 60 

He is a very serpent in my way ; 

And wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth 
tread. 

He lies before me. Dost thou understand 
me ? 

Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And III keep him so 

That he shall not offend your Majesty. 

K. John. Death. 65 

Hub. My lord ? 

K. John. A grave. 

Hub. He shall not live. 

K. John. Enough I 

I could be merry now. Hubert, I love tliee. 
Well, I'll not say what 1 intend for thee. 
Remember. Madam, fare you well ; 

111 send those powers o'er to your Majesty. 

Eli. My blessing go with thee I 

K. John. [To Arthur] For England, 
cousin, go ; 71 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty. On toward Calais, ho I 

[Exetinf. 

Scene IV. France. The Freytch King*s 
camp. 

Enter King Philip, Lewis, Pandulph, and 
Attendants, 

K. Phi. So by a roaring tempest on the 
flood 
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A wliole armado of convicted sail 
Is scattered and disjoined from fellowsbip. 

Band* Courage and comfort ! All shall 
yet go •well. 

K* Phi, What can go well, when we have 
run so ill. 

Are we not beaten ? Is not Anglers lost ? 
Arthur ta*en prisoner ? Divers dear friends 
slain ? 

And bloody England into England gone. 
Overbearing interruption, spite of France ? 

Lew, What he hath won, that hath he 
fortified ; lo 

So hot a speed with such advice disposed. 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause. 
Doth want example ; who hath read or 
heard 

Of any kindred action like to this ? 

K, Phi, Well could I bear that England 
had this praise, i 5 t 

So we could find some pattern of our shame. 

Enter Constance. 

Look who comes here ! a grave unto a 
soul ; 

Holding th* eternal spirit, against her will. 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath. 

I prithee, lady, go away "with me. so 

Const, Lo now I now see the issue of your 
peace ! 

K. Phi, Patience, good lady I Comfort, 
gentle Constance I 

Ccmsf. No, I defy all counsel, all redress. 
But that which ends all counsel, true 
redress — 

Death, death ; O amiable lovely death I 25 
Thou odoriferous stench 1 sound rottennessl 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 
Tliou hate and terror to prosperity. 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones, 29 
And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows. 
And ring these fingers with thy household 
worms. 

And stop this gap of breath with fulsome 
dust. 

And be a carrion monster like thyself. 
Come, grin on me, and I will tMnk thou 
smfivst. 

And buss thee as thy wife. Misery’s love, 
O, come to me ! 

K, Phi, O fair affliction, peace ! 36 

Cmst, No, no, I will not, having breath 
to cry. 

0 that my temgue were in the thunder’s 

mouth I 

Then with a passion would I shake the 
world, . 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy 40 
Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice. 
Which scorns a modem invocation. 

Pand, Lady, you utter 'madness and not 
sorrow. 

Conif. Thou art not holy to belie me so. 

1 am not mad : this hair 1 tear is mine ; 45 

4 ^ 


[Act 3 

My name is Constance; I was Geffrey’s 
wife ; 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost. 

I am not mad — I would to heaven I were I 
For then ’tis like I should forget myself. 

O, if I could, what grief should I forget I 50 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad. 
And thou Shalt be canoniz’d. Cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but sensible of grief. 
My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be deliver’d of these woes, 35 
And teaches me to kill or hang myself. 

If I were mad I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he. 

I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 60 
K. Phi, Bind up those tresses. O, what 
love I note 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by a chance a silver drop hath 
^’n, 

Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief, 65 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves. 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Const. To England, if you will. 

K, Phi, Bind up your hairs. 

Const Yes, that I will ; and wherefore 
will I do it ? 

I tore them from their bonds, and cried 
aloud 70 

’ O that these hands could so redeem my 
son, , 

As they have given these hairs their 
liberty I * 

But now I envy at their liberty. 

And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner. 75 
And, father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in 
heaven ; 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For since the birth of Cain, the first male 
child. 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 80 
There was not such a gracious creature 
born. 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost. 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit ; 85 

And so he’ll die ; and, rising so again. 
When 1 shall meet him in the cotnrt of 
heaven 

I shall not know Mm. Therefore never, 
never 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pand, You hold too heinous a respect of 
grief. so 

Const, HetallEs to me that never hadason. 
K. Phi, You are as fond of grief as of 
your child* 

Const, Grief fills the rpom up, of my 
absent child. 



Scene 4] 

"Lies in iiis bed, walks up and down with me. 
Puts on !iis pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Pemembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out Ms vacant garments with his 
form ; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well ; had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. loo 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 

{Tearing her hair. 

When there is such disorder in my wit. 

O Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world i 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows" cure I 

[Exit. 

K. PhL I fear some outrage, and 1*11 
follow her. [Exit. 

Lew. There’s nothing in this world can 
make me joy. 107 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 

And bitter shame hath spoil'd the sweet 
world’s taste, 

That it yields nought but shame and bitter- 
ness. Ill 

Pand. Before the curing of a strong 
disease. 

Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest ; evils that take leave 
On their departure most of all show evil ; 
What have you lost by losing of this day ? 

Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happi- 
ness. 117 

Pand. If you had won it, certainly you 
had. 

No, no ; when Fortune means to men most 
good. 

She looks upon them with a threat’ning 
eye. 120 

'Tis strange to think how much King John 
hath lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won. 
Are not you griev’d that Arthur is his 
prisoner ? 

Lew. As heartily as he is glad he hath 
him. 

Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as 
your blood. 125 

Now hear me speak with a prophetic spirit ; 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little 
rub. 

Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne. And there- 
fore mark : 130 

John hath seiz’d Arthur ; and it cannot be 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant’s 
veins. 

The misplac’d John should entertain an 
hour. 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest. 
A sceptre snatch’d with an unruly hand 135 
Must l>e as hoistesously maintain’d as 
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And he that stands upon a sltpp’ry place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up ; 
That John may stand then, Arthur needs 
must fail ; 

So foe it, for it cannot be but so. 143 

Lew. But what shall I gam by young 
Arthur’s fall ? 

Pand. You, m the right of Lady Blanch 
your wife. 

May then make all the claim that Arthur 
did. 

Lew. And lose it, life and all, as Arthur 
did. 

Pand. How green you are and fresh in 
tMs old world I 145 

John lays you plots ; the times conspire 
with you ; 

For he that steeps his safety in true blood 
Shall find but bloody safety and untrue. 
This act, so evilly borne, shall cool the 
hearts 

Of all his people and freeze up their zeal, 150 
That none so small advantage shaH step 
forth 

To check his reign but they will cherish it ; 
No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scope of nature, no distemper’d day. 
No common wind, no customed event, 155 
But they will pluck away his natural cause 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abdrtives, presages, and tongues of heaven. 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lew. May be he will not touch young 
Arthur’s life, 160 

But hold himself safe in Ms prisonment, 

Pand. O, sir, when he shall hear of your 
approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already. 
Even at that news he dies ; and then the 
hearts 

Of all Ms people shall revolt from Mm, 165 
And kiss the lips of unacquainted change. 
And pick strong matter of revolt and wrath 
Out of the bloc^y fingers’ ends of John. 
Metliinks I see this hurly all on foot ; 

And, O, what better matter breeds for you 
Than I have nam’d ! The bastard Faulcon- 
bridge 

Is now in England ransacking the Church, 
Offending charity ; if but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English to their side ; 
Or as a little snow, tumbled about, t7& 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble 
DaupMn, 

Go with me to the King. ’Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their discon- 
tent. 

Now that their souls are topful of offence. 
For England go ; I will wh^ on fhe King. 

Lew. Strong reasons makes strong |icti<ms* 
I.et us go ; is* 

If you say ay» the King will not s^y no. 
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[Act 4 


ACT FOUR 

Scene I. England. A castle. 

Etiter Hubert ana Jfaxectncioners. 

Hub. Heat me these irons hot ; and look 
thou stand 

Within the arras. When I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth 
And bind the boy which you shall find with 
me 

Fast to the chair. Be heedful ; hence, and 
watch. 5 

1 Exec. I hope your warrant will bear 
out the deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly scruples I Fear not you. 
Look to’t. [Exeunt Executioners. 
Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with 
you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good morrow, little Prince. 

Arth. As little prince, having so great a 
title 

To be more prince, as may be. You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, 1 have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me I 

Methinks no body should be sad but I ; 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, i 4 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

1 should be as merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me ; ao 
He is afraid of me, and I of him. 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son ? 
No, indeed, is*t not ; and I would to 
heaven 

I were your son, so you would love me, 
Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his 

innocent prate 35 

He will awake my mercy, which lies dead ; 
Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch, 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert ? You look 
pale to-day ; 

In sooth, I would you were a little sick. 
That I might sit all night and watch with 

you. 30 

I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. {Aside} His words do take possession 
of my bosom. — 

Read here, young Arthur. [Skou/ing a paper. 

(Aside! How now, foolish rheum ! 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door I 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 35 

Out at mine eyes in tender womanish 
tears. — 

Can you not read it ? Is it not fair writ ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine 
eyes ? i 


Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? When your 
head did but ache, 4X 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows — 
The best 1 had, a princess wrought it me — 
And I did never ask it you again ; 

And with niv hand at midnight held your 
head ; 45 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time. 
Saying ‘ What lack you ? ’ and ‘ Where lies 
vour grief ? * 

Or ‘ What good love may I perform for 
you ? * 

Many a poor man's son would have lyen 
still, 50 

And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty 
love. 

And call it cunning. Do, an if you will. 

If heaven be pleas'd that you must use 
me ill, 55 

Why, then you must. Will you put out 
mine eyes. 

These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you ? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah, none but in this iron age would 
do it ! tio 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot. 
Approaching near these eyes would drink 
my tears. 

And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence ; 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust 65 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than ham- 
mer'd iron ? 

An if an angel should have come to me 
And told me Hubert should put out mine 
eyes, 

I would not have believ'd him — no tongue 
but Hubert's. 

Hub. [Siamps] Come forth. 71 

Re ‘enter Executioners, with cord, irons, etc. 
Do as I bid you do. 

Arth. O, save me, Hubert, save me ! My 
eyes are out 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody 
men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind 
him here. 75 

Arth, Alas, what need you be so 
boist’rous rough ? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-stilL 
For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be 
bound I 

Nay, hear me, Hubert I Drive these men 
away. 
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Scene 1] 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; So 

I wiM not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 
Nor look upon the iron angrily ; 

Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive j 
you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within ; let me alone 
with him. 85 

1 Exec. I am best pleas’d to be from such 
a deed. [Exemit Executioners. 

Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my 
friend I 

He hath a stern look but a gentle heart. 
Let him come back, that his compassion 
may 

Give life to yours. 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 9° 

Arth. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. O heaven, that there were but a 
mote in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair. 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are 
boisterous there, 95 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub. Is this your promise ? Go to, hold 
your tongue. 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of 
tongues 

Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes. 
Let me not hold my tongue, let me not, 
Hubert ; 100 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 
So I may keep mine eyes. O, spare mine 
eyes. 

Though to no use but still to look on 
you 1 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold 
And would not harm me. 

Huh. 1 can heat it, boy. 105 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead 
with grief, 

Being create for comfort, to be us’d 
In undeserved extremes. See else yourself : 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit 
out, 11'* 

And strew'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Huh. But with my breath I can revive it, 
boy. 

Arth. An if you do, you will but make it 
blush 

And glow with shame of your proceedings, 
Hubert. 114 

Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes. 
And, like a dog that is compeil’d to fight. 
Snatch at Ms master that doth tarre Mm on. 
All tMngs that you should use to do me 
wrong 

Deny their office ; only you do lack 
That mercy wMch fierce fire and iron ex- 
tends, ISO 

Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 
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Hub. Well, see to live ; I will not touch 

tuine eve 

For aU the tieasiire that thme uncle owes. 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to bum them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert ! AE 
this while 12 j 

You were disguis’d. 

Hubr Peace ; no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are 
dead : 

I’ll fill these dogged spies wuth false reports; 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and 
secure 130 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the 
world. 

Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O heaven ! I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence ; no more. Go closely m 
with me. 

Much danger do I undergo for thee. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. England. Kmg John's palace. 

Enter King John, Pembroke, Salisbury, 
and other Lords. 

K. John. Here once again we sit, once 
again crown’d, 

Andlook’d upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 

Pern. This once again, but that your 
Highness pleas’d. 

Was once superfluous : you were crown’d 
before. 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d 
off, 5 

The faiths of men ne’er stained with revolt ; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long’d-for change or better state. 

Sai. Therefore, to be possess’d with 
double pomp. 

To guard a title that was rich before, 10 
To gild refined gold, to paint the hly. 

To throw a perfume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to 
garnish, 15 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Pern. But that your royal pleasure must 
be done, 

TMs act is as an ancient tale new told 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome. 
Being urged at a time unseasonable. 20 

Sal. In tMs the antique and well-noted 
face 

Of plain old form is much disfigured ; 

And like a sMfted wind unto a sail 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch 
about. 

Startles and frights consideration, zs 

Makes sound opinion sick, and truth 
suspected. 

For putting on so new a fashion’d robe. 
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Pcm- When workm;iii strive to do better 
tSian well, 

Ttiey do confound their skill in co\'etous- h 

And oftentimes excusing of a fault 30 I 
Doth make the fault the woise by th ' L 
excuse. 

As patches set upon a little breach ^ 

Discredit more m hiding the fault v 

Than did the fault before it uas so patch d. 
SaU To this effect, before you weie new- 

crown’d, . 1 

We breath’d our counsel ; but it pleas d 1 
your Highness * 

To overbear it ; and we are ad well pleas d, 
since aU and every part of what woidd ^ 
Doth make a stand at what your Highness 

K. John, Some reasons of this double 
coronation 

I have possess’d you with, and think them 
strong ; 

And more, more strong, when lesser is my 

I shall indue you with. Meantime but ask 
What you would have reform’d that is not 

And well shil you perceive how willingly 45 
1 will both hear and grant you your 
requests. , ^ 

Pcm. Then X, as one that am the tongue 
of these, . . , 

To sound the purposes of all their hearts. 
Both for myself and them — but, chief of I 
all 

Your safety, for the which myself and them 
Bend their best studies — heartily request 
Th’ enfranchisement of Arthur, whose 
restraint £" 

Doth move the murmuring lips of discon- 
tent . 

To break into this dangerous argument : 

If what m rest you hqve in right you hold. 
Why then your fears — ^which, as they say, 
attend f ^ 

The steps of wrong — should move you to 

Your tender kinsman, end to choke his d^s 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny ms 

youth , . ^ ^ 

The rich advantage of good exercise ? 60 

That the time’s enemies may not have tms 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit 
That you have bid us ask his liberty ; 
Which for our goods we do no further ask 
Than whereupon our weal, on you de- 
pending, . 

Counts it your weal he have his liber^. 

K. John, Tefc it be so. I do commit his 
youth 

To your direction. 

Enter Hubert. 

[Aside] Hubert, what news with you ? 


[Act 4 

Pew. This" is the man should do the 
bloody deed ; 

He show'd his warrant to a friend of mine ; 
'Ihe image of a wicked heinous fault 7s 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Doth show the mood of a much troubled 
breast, . 

And I do fearfully believe ’tiS done 
What we so fear’d he had a chaige to do. 7s 
Sal. The colour 01 the King doth come 
and go 

Between his purpose and his conscience. 
Like heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles set. 
His passion is so ripe it needs must break. 
Pern. And when it breaks, I fear will 
issue thence , ^ 

The foul corruption of a sweet child s death. 
K. John. We cannot hold mortality’s 
strong hand. 

Good lords, although my will to give is 
living, , , . ^ 

The suit wliich you demand is gone and 
dead ; . , . 

He tells us Arthur is deceas d to-night. 85 
Sal. Indeed, we fear’d his sickness was 
past cure. 

Pern. Indeed, we heard how near ms 
death he was. 

Before the child himself felt he was sick. 
This must be answer’d either here or hence. 
K. John. Why do you bend such solemn 
brows on me ? 9® 

Think you I bear the shears of destiny ? 

1 Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? 
Sal. It is apparent foul-play ; and ’tis 
I shame 

• That greatness should so grossly offer it. 

> So thrive it in your game . and so, farewell. 

; Pern. Stay yet. Lord SaUsbury. I’U go 
with thee . ^ ^ 

And find th’ inheritance of this poor child. 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 

, That blood which ow’d the breadth of all 
, this isle , 

3 Three foot of it doth hold-bad world the 
3 while 1 .. 

This must not be thus borne: this will 
s I break out ^ ^ 1.,. 

s To all our sorrows, and ere long I doubt. 

[Exeunt Loras. 

O K. John. They burn in indignation. I 
s repent. 

There is no sure foundation set on blood. 
No certain life achiev’d by others’ death. 10$ 


Enter a Messenger, 

A fearful eye thou hast; where is that 
blood . , 

i That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks 1 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm. 
Pour down thy weather— how goes all in 
France ? , 

Mess. From France to England. Never 
such a powT 
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Scene 2| 

For anv foreign preparation i 

Was levied in the body of a land. ! 

The copy of your speed is learned by them. 
For when yon sho.Jd be told they do 
prepare, 1 

The tidings comes that they are all arrived. ' 
K. John, O, where hath oui intelligence; 
been drank ? iss! 

Where hath it slept ? WTiere is my ' 
mother's care, ' 

That such an aimy could be drawm in' 
France, 

And she not hear of it ? 

Afess. My liege, her ear 

Is stopp'd with dust ; the first of April 
died 120 

Your noble mother ; and as I hear, my 
lord. 

The Lady Constance in a frenzy died 
Three days before ; but this from rumour's 
tongue 

I idly heard^ — if true or false I know not. 

K, John, Withhold thy speed, dreadful 
occasion I 125 

O, make a league with me, till I have 
pleas'd 

My discontented peers ! What I mothei 
dead I 

How wildly then walks my estate in 
France 1 

Under whose conduct came those pow'rs of 
France 

That thou for truth giv'st out are landed 
here ? 130 

Mess. Under the Dauphin. 

K. John, Thou hast made me giddy 
With these ill tidings. 

Enter the Bastard and Peter of Pomfret. 

Now I What says the world 
To your proceedings ? Do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 
Bast, But if you be afear'd to hear the 
worst, 135 

Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your 
head. 

K. John, Bear with me, cousin, for I was 
amaz’d 

Under the tide ; but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. i4o 
Bast How I have sped among the clergy- 
men 

The sums I have collected shall express. 
But ;^s I travell'd hither through the land, 
1 find the people strangely fantasied ; 
Possess'd with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
t^ot knowing what they fear, but full of 
fear ; 146 

And here’s a prophet that I brought with 
me 

From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I 
found 

With manv hundreds treading on his heels ; 
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To whom he sung, in rude iiarsh-somidiEg 
rhymes, is«> 

That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon. 
Your Highness should deliver up your 

crown. 

K. John, Thou idle dreamer, wherefore 
didst thou so ? 

Peter. Foreknowing that the truth wil 
fall out so. 

K. John, Hubert, away with him ; im- 

pii&on him ; 155 

And on that day at noon whereon he 
says 

I shall yield up my crowm let him be hang'd. 
Deliver him to safety ; and return. 

For 1 must use thee. 

[jExif Hubert u'lth Peter, 
O my gentle cousin, 
Hear'st thou the news abroad, who are 
arriv’d ? x 5 e 

Bast The French, my lord ; men’s 
mouths are full of it ; 

Besides, 1 met Lord Bigot and Lord 
Salisbury, 

With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire, 
And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, whom they say is kill'd to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K. John. Gentle kinsman, go 

And thrust thyself into their companies. 

I have a way to win their loves again ; 
Bang them before me. 

Bast. I will seek them out- 

K. John. Nay, but make haste ; the 
better foot before. 170 

O, let me have no subject enemies 
When adverse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion I 
Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly hke thought from them to me 
again. 175 

Bast. The spirit of the time shall teach 
me sjpeed. 

K, John, Spoke like a sprightful noble 
gentleman. (jbxif Bastard, 

Go after him ; for he perhaps shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peers ; 
And be thou he. 

Mess. With aU my heart, my Mege. [Exit. 

K. John, My mother dead I iSi 

Re-enfer Hubert. 

Hub. My lord, they say five moons were 
seen to-night ; 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 

K. John. Five moons I 

Hub. Old men and beldams in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously ; ise 

Young Arthur’s death is common in their 
mouths ; 

And when they talk of him, they shake 
their heads. 

And whisper one another In the ear ; 
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And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s 
\\ nst> 190 

Whilst he that hears makes fearful action 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with roll- 
ing eyes. 

1 saw a smith stand with Ms hammer, thus. 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool. 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s 
news ; 195 

V/ho, with his shears and measure in his 
hand, 

Standing on slippers, wnich his nimble 
haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 
Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embattailed and rank’d m Kent. 
Another lean un wash’d artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K* John. Why seek’st thou to possess me 
with these fears ? 

Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's 
death ? 

Thy hand hath murd’red him. I had a 
mighty cause 205 

To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to 
kill him. 

Huh. No had, my lord ! Why, did you 
not provoke me ? 

K. John. It is the curse of kings to be 
attended 

By slaves that take their humours for a 
warrant 

To break within the bloody house of life, 210 
And on the winking of authority 
To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it 
frowns 

More upon humour than advis’d respect. 

Huh. Here is your hand and seal for what 
I did. 215 

K, John* O, when the last account 'twixt 
heaven and earth 

Is tp be made, then shaE this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation I 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make deeds ill done ! Hadst'not thou been 

by, 2CO 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted and sign’d to do a deed of shame, 
TMs murder had not come into my mind ; 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect. 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 225 

Apt, liable to be employ’d in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king. 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub* My lord— 230 

K* John* Hadst thou but shook thy head 
or made a pause. 

When I spake darWy what I purposed. 

Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face. 
As bid me tell my tale in express words. 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me 
break off, 235 i 


[Act 4 

And those thy fears might have wrought 
fears m me. 

But thou didst understand me by my signs. 
And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart 
consent. 

And consequently thy rude hand to act 240 
The deed which both our tongues held vile 
to name. 

Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is 
braved, 

Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign 
pow’rs ; 

Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 245 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and 
breath. 

Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience and my cousin’s 
death. 

Hub. Arm you against your other 
enemies. 

I’ll make a peace between your soul and 
you. 250 

Young Arthur is alive. TMs hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of 
blood. 

Within this bosom never ent’red yet 
The dreadful motion of a murderous 
thought ; 255 

And you have slander'd nature in my form, 

WMch, howsoever rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mmd 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K* John. Doth Arthur live ? O, fiaste 
thee to the peers, 260 

Throw this report on their incensed rage 
And make them tame to their obedience I 
Forgive the comment that my passion 
made 

Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 265 

Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 
O, answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords with all expedient haste. 

I conjure thee but slowly ; run more fast. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. England. Before the casile. 

Enter Arthur, on the walls, 

ArtTi. The wall is high, and yet will I leap 
down. 

Good ground, be pitiful and hurt me not I 
There’s few or none do know me ; if they 
did, 

This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguis’d 
me quite. 

I am afraid ; and yet I’ll venture it- 5 
If I get down and do not break my limbs. 
I'll find a thousand sMfts to get away. 

As good to die and go, as die and stay. 

ihedps down* 
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Scene 3] 

O me ! my unde’s spir&t s in these stonob 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep 
my bones i IDies 

Enter Pembroke, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

Sal. Lords, I will meet him at Saint 
Edmiindsbury ; 

It Is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Petn. Who brought that letter from the 
Cardinal ? 

Sal. The Count Melun, a noble lord of 
France, 15 

Whose private with me of the Dauphin’s 
love 

Is much more general than these lines 
import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him 
then. 

Sal. Or rather then set forward ; for 
’twill be 

Two long days’ journey, lords, or ere we 
meet. 20 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast Once more to-day well met, 
distemper’d lords I 

The King by me requests your presence 
straight. 

Sal. The King hath dispossess’d himself 
of us. 

We will not hne his thin bestained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where’er it 
walks. 2t'. 

Return and tell him so. We know the 
worst. 

Bast Whate’er you tliink, good words, 1 
think, were best. 

Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, 
reason now. 

Bast But there is little reason in your 
grief ; 3° 

Therefore ’twere reason you had manners 
now. 

Pern. Sir, sir, impatience hath his 
privilege. 

Bast. 'Tis true — ^to hurt his master, no 
man else. 

Sal. This is the prison. What is he lies 
here ? 

Pern. O death, made proud with pure and 
princely beauty I 35 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal. Murder, as hating what himself hath 
done. 

Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 

Big. Or, when he doomed this beauty to 
a grave. 

Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

Sal. Sir Richard, what think you ? Have 
you beheld, 41 

Or have you r^d or heard, or could you 
think ? 


KING JOHN 

Oi do \ou almost think, aithotigii you see. 
That you do see ? Could thought, without 

this obiect. 

Form such another ? This is the very top. 
The height, the crest, or crest unto the 
crest, 

Ot murder’s arms ; this is the bloodiest 
shame, 

The wildest cavagery, the Vi-est stroke, 
lhat e\cr wall-ev’d wrath o: stanng rage 
Piesented to the tears of soft remoise. ~5o 
Pern. All muiders past do stand excus’d 
in this ; 

And this, so sole and so iininatchable, 

Shall give a holiness, a puritv, 

To the yet unbegotten sm of times. 

And pro\ e a deadlv nloodsbed but a jest, 55 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

Bast It is a damned and a bloody work ; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand. 

If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the w ork of anv hand ! 10 
We had a kind of light what would ensue. 
It is the shameful vAork of Hubei t's hand : 
The practice and the purpose of the King ; 
From whose obedience 1 forbid mv soul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 0=5 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense ot a vow, a holv vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world. 
Never to be infected with dehght, 

Nor con\ersant with ease and idleness, 70 
Till I have set a glory to this hand 
Bv" giving It the worship of revenge. 

Pem.\ Our souls religiously confirm thy 
Big. J words. 

Elder Hubert. 

Hub. Lords, I am hot with haste in 
seeking you. 

Arthur doth live ; the King hath sent lor 
you. 75 

Sal. O, he is bold, and blushes not at 
death I 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gonel 
Hub. 1 am no villain. 

Sal. Must I rob the law ? 

fDtaivmg his sword. 
Bast. Your sw^ord is bright, sir ; put it up 
again. 

Sal. Not till I sheathe it in a murderer’s 
skin. 

Hub. Stand back, Lord Salisbury, stand 
back, I say ; 

By heaven, I think my sword’s as sharp as 
yours. 

I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence : 
Lest 1 , by marking of your rage, forget *^3 
Your worth, your greatness, and ruatility. 
Big. Out, dunghill I Dar’st thou brave a 
nobleman ? 

Hub. Not for my life ; but yet 1 dare 
defend 
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[Act 5 


KING JOHN 

My maocent life against an emperor. 

Sal. Tlioii art a murderer. 

Mub, Do not prove me so. 

Yet 1 am none. Whose tongue soe’er speaks 
false, 91 

Not truly speaks ; who speaks not truly, 
lies. 

Peril. Cut him to pieces. 

Bast. Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal. Stand by, or 1 shall gall you, 
Faulconlbridge. 

Bast Thou wert better gall the devil, 
Salisbury. 95 

If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame. 
I’ll stnke thee dead. Put up thy sword 
betime ; 

Or 1*11 so maul you and yom toasting-iron 
That you shall think the devil is come from 
hell. 100 

Big. What wilt thou do, renowned 
Faulconbndge ? 

Second a villain and a murderer ? 

Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who killed this prince ? 

Hub. *Tis not an hour since I left him 
well. 104 

I honoured him, I lov'd him, and will weep 
My date of life out for his sweet life's loss. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of 
Hs eyes. 

For villainy is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded m it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and innocency. no 
Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th* uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big, Away toward Bury, to the Dauphin 
there i xi4 

Pern, There tell the King he may inquire 
us out. VBxeunt Lords, 

Basi, Here's a good world ! Knew you 
of this fair work ? 

Beyond the infimte and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death* 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. 

Hiib. Do but hear me, sir. 

Bast Ha I I'll tell thee what : * 120 

Thou'rt damn'd as black— nay, nothing is 
so black — 

Thou art more deep damn'd than Prince 
Lucifer ; 

There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou Shalt be, if thou didst kiU this child. 

H«h. Upon my soul — 

Bast. If thou didst but consent 125 

To this most cruel act, do but despair ; 
And if thou want'st a cord, the smallest 
thread 

That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be 
a beam 

To hang thee on ; or wouldst thou drown 
thyself, 130 


Put but a little water m a spoon 
And it shall be as all the ocean. 

Enough to stifle such a villain up, 

I do suspect thee veiy grievously. 

Hub. If' I in act, consent, or sin of 
thought, 135 

Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous 
clay. 

Let hell want pains enough to torture me I 
I left him well. 

Bast. Go, bear him in thine arms. 

I am amaz'd, methinks, and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this 
world. 14 1 

How easy dost thou take all England up J 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty 
The life, the right, and truth of all this 
realm 

Is fled to heaven ; and England now is left 
To tug and scamble, and to part by th’ 
teeth 146 

The unowed interest of proud-sweilmg 
state. 

Now for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace ; 150 
Now powers from home and discontents at 
home 

Meet in one line ; and vast confusion waits. 
As doth a raven on a sick-fall’n beast. 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 
Now happy he whose cloak and cincture can 
Hold out this tempest. Bear away that 
child, x $6 

And follow me with speed. I’ll to the King ; 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand. 
And heayen itself doth frown upon the land. 

[Eacettnf. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. England, King John*s palace. 

Enter King John, Pandulph, and 
Attendants. 

K. John, Thus have I yielded up into 
your hand 

The circle of my glory. 

Pand, {Gives back the crown} Take agam 
From this my hand, as holding of the Pope, 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

K. John. Now keep your holy word ; go 
meet the French ; -5 

And from his Holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches fore we are inflam'd. 
Our discontented counties do revolt ; 

Our people quarrel with obedience. 
Swearing allegiance and the love of soul 10 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 

This inundation of mistemp'red humour 
Rests by you only to be quaKfied. 

Then pause not ; for the present time's so 
sick 
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Scene 1| 

Tliat present med’cine must be minist’red 
Or overtnrow incurable ensues its 

Pand. It was my breath that blew this 
tempest up. 

Upon your stubborn usage of the Pope ; 
But since you are a gentle convertite. 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of 
war 

And make fair weather in your blust'rang 
land. 

On this Ascension-day, remember weil. 
Upon your oath of service to the Pope, 

Go I to make the French lay down their 
arms. lExii. 

K. John. Is this Ascension-day ? Did not 
the prophet 25 

Say that before Ascension-day at noon 
My crown I should give off? Even so I 
have. 

I did suppose it should be on constraint ; 
But, heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. All Kent hath yielded ; nothing 

there holds out 30 

But Dover Castle. London hath receiv'd. 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his 
powers. 

Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy ; 34 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K. John. Would not my lords return to 
me again 

After they heard young Arthur was alive ? 

Bast. They found him dead, and cas*- into 
the streets, 

An empty casket, where the jewel of life 40 
By some damn'd hand was robb’d and ta'en 
away. 

K. John. That villain Hubert told me he 
did live. 

Bast. Scf, on my soul, he did, for aught 
he knew. 

But wherefore do you droop ? Why look 
you sad ? 

Be great m act, as you have been in 
thought ; 45 

Let not tne world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye. 

Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threat'ner, and outface the 
brow 49 

Of bragguig horror ; so shall inferior eyes. 
That borrow their behaviours from the 
great. 

Grow great by your example and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

Away, and glister like the god of war 
When he intendeth to become the field ; 55 
Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 
What, shall they seek the Hon m his den. 
And fright him there, and make him 
tremble there ? 


KING JOHN 

O, let it not be said I Foia^e, and run 59 
To meet displeasure farther trom the doors 
And grapple u itli him ere he come so nigh. 
K. John. The legate of the Pope hath 
been wiih me. 

And I have made a happy peace with Min ; 
And he hath premis’d to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Bast. O mglorious league 1 £5 

Shall we, upon the footing ot our land, 
Send iair-piay orders, and make com- 
promise. 

Insinuation, parley, and base truce. 

To anns invasive ? Shall a beardless boy, 
A cockTed silken wanton, brave our fields 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 71 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 
And find no check ? Let us, my iiege, to 
arms. 

Perchance the Cardinal cannot make your 
peace ; 

Or, if he do, let it at least be said 75 

They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

K. John. Have thou the ordenng of this 
present time. 

Bast. Away, then, with good courage I 
Yet, I know 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe. 

[Exeunt 

Scene II. England. The Daiiphin*s camp 
at Saint Edmundsbiny. 

Enter, in at ms, Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, 
Pembroke, Bigot, and Soldiers. 

Lew. My Lord Melun, let this be copied 
out 

And keep it safe for our remembrance ; 
Return the precedent to these lords again. 
That, having our fair order written down. 
Both they and we, perusing o'er these 
notes, 5 

May know wherefore w’^e took the sacra- 
ment. 

And keep our faiths firm and mviolable. 
Sal. Upon our sides it never shall be 
bioken. 

And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal and an unurg’d faith 10 
To your proceedings ; yet, belie\ e me. 
Prince, 

I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn'd revolt. 
And heal the inveterate canker of one 
wound 

By making many. O, it grieves my soul 15 
That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a wddow-maker 1 O, and there 
Where honourable rescue and defence 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbury 
But such is the infection of the time 3c 
That, for the health and physic of our right, 
Wc cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stern injustice and confused wrong. 
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KING JOHN 

And is’t not pity* O my grieved friends ! 
’fhat we, the sons and children of tMs isle, 25 
Were bom to see so sad an hour as this ; 
Wherein we step after a stranger-march 
Upon her gencie bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies’ ranks — I must withdraw and 
weep 

Upon the spot of tliis enforced cause — 30 
To grace the gentry of a land remote 
And toilow unacquainted colouis here ^ 
What, here ? O nation, that thou couldst 
temove 1 

That Neptune’s arms, who clippeth thee 
about, 

Would bear thee from >the knowledge of 
thyself 35 

And grapple thee unto a pagan shore. 
Where these two Christian armies might 
combine 

The blood of malice in a vein of league. 
And not to spend it so unneighbourly ! 
Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in 
this ; 40 

And great affections wrestling in thy bosom 
Doth make an earthquake of nobility. 

O, what a noble combat hast thou fought 
Between compulsion and a brave respect ! 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 45 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. 
My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears. 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effusion of such manly drops. 
This show’r, blown up by tempest of the 
soul, 50 

Startles nune eyes and makes me more 
amaz’d 

Than had I seen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figur’d quite o’er with burmng meteors. 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 
And with a great heart heave away this 
storm ; 55 

Commend these waters to those baby eyes 
That never saw the giant world enrag’d. 
Nor met with fortune other than at tosts. 
Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 
Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy 
hand as deep 60 

Into the purse of nch prosperity 
As Lewis himself. So, nobles, shall you all. 
That knit your sinews to the strength of 
mine. 

Enter Pandulph. 

And even there, methinks, an angel spake ; 
Look where the holy legate comes apace, 65 
To give us warrant from the hand of 
heaven 

And on our actions set the name of right 
With holy breach. 

Pand* Hail, noble prince of France I 
The next is this : King John hath reconcil’d 
Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in, 70 
That so stood out against the holy church. 
The great metropolis and see of Rome. 
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[Act 5 

Therefore thy tiireat’ning colours now 
wind up 

And tame the savRge spirit of wild war. 
That, like a lion fostered up at hand, 73 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace 
And be no further harmful than in show. 
Lew. Your Grace shall pardon me, I will 
not back : 

I am too high-born to be propertied. 

To be a sv_ondary at control, 80 

Or useful serving-man ana instrument 
To any sovereign state throughout the 
world. 

Your breath first kindled the deaa coal of 
wars 

Between this chastis’d kingdom and myself 
And brought m matter that should feed this 
hre ; 85 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which en- 
kindled it. 

You taught me how to know the face of 
right. 

Acquainted me with interest to this land, 
Yea, thrust this enterprise into my heart ; 
And come ye now to tell me John hath 
made 9X 

His peace with Rome ? What is that peace 
to me ? 

I, by the honour of my marriage-bed. 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquer’d, must I back 
Because that John hath made his peace 

with Rome ? 9<s 

Am 1 Rome’s slave ? What penny hath 
Rome borne* 

What men provided, what munition sent. 
To underprop this action ? Is’t not I 
That undergo this charge ? Who else but I, 
And such as to my claim are liable, loi 

Sweat in this business and maintain this 
war ? 

Have I not heard these islanders “shout out 
‘ Vive le roi 1 ’ as I have bank’d their 
towns ? 

Have I not here the best cards for the game 
To win this easy match, play’d for a crown ? 
And shall I now give o’er the yielded set ? 
No, no, on my soul, it never shall be said. 
Pand. You look but on the outside of this 
work. Z09 

Lew. Outside or inside, I will not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war. 
And cull’d these fiery spirits from the world 
To outlook conquest, and to win renown 115 
Even in the Jaws of danger and of death. 

[Trumpet sounds. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us ? 

Enter the Bastard, attended. 

Bast. According to the fair play of the 
world. 



Scene 2] 

Let me have audience : I am sent to speak. 
My holy lord of Milan, from the King i-o 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for 
!iim ; 

And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pand* The Dauphin is too wilful- 
opposite, 1=4 

And will not temporize with entreaties ; 
He flatly says he’ll not lay dovn his 
arms. 

BasL By all the blood that e\er fury 
breath'd. 

The youth says well. Now hear our Enghsh 
King ; 

For thus his royalty doth speak u me. 

He IS prepar'd, and reason too he should. 130 
This apish and unmannerly approach. 

This harness'd masque and unadvised revel. 
This unhair'd sauciness and boyish troops. 
The King doth smile at ; and is well 
prepar'd 

To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy 
arms, 135 

From out the circle of his terntories. 

That hand which had the strength, even at 
your door. 

To cudgel you and make you take the hatch. 
To dive like buckets in concealed wells. 

To crouch in htter of your stable planks, 140 
To he like pawns lock’d up m chests and 
trunks, 

To hug with swine, to seek sweet safety 
out 

In vaults and prisons, and to thrill and 
shake 

Even at the crying of your nation’s crow. 
Thinking this voice an armed Englishman — 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here 
That in your chambers gave you chastise- 
ment ? 147 

No. Know the gallant monarch is in arms 
And like an eagle o’er his aery tow’rs 
To souse annoyance that comes near his 
nest. 150 

And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts. 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush tor 
shame ; 

For your own ladies and pale-visag’d maids. 
Like Amazons, come tnpping alter drums. 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change. 
Their needles to lances, and their gentle 
hearts 157 

To fierce and bloody inclination. 

Lew, There end thy brave, and turn thy 
face in peace ; 

We grant thou canst outscold us. Fare thee 
well ; xCo 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 
Witli such a brabbler. 

Pand, Give me leave to speak. 

Bast, No, I will speak. 

Lew, We wdll attend to neither. > 


KING JOHN 

Strike up the drums ; and let the tongue 

of war. 

Plead tor our interest and our being litre. 

Bast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, 
w'iil cry out ; r 

And so shall you, being beaten. Do but 
start 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 
And even at hand a driusi is ready 
brac’d 

That shall re\erberate all as loud as tlisne : 
Sound but another, and another shall, m 
As loud as thine, rattle the w^elkin's ear 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder | for 
at hand — 

Not trusting to this halting legate here. 
Whom he hath us'd rather for sport than 
need — 175 

Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-nbb'd death, whose ofiSce is this 
day 

To feast upon whole thousands of the 
French. 

Lew. Strike up our drums to find this 
danger out. 

Bast And thou shalt find it. Dauphin, do 
not doubt. {Exeunt. 

Scene III. England. The field of battle. 
Alarums. Enter King John and Hubert. 

K. John. How goes the day with us ? O, 
tell me, Hubert. 

Hub. Badly, I fear. How fares your 
Majesty ? 

K. John. This fever that hath troubled me 
so long 

Lies heavy on me. O, my heart is sick I 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your valiant kinsman, 
Faulconbndge, 5 

Desires your Majesty to leave the field 
And send him word by me which way you 
go. 

K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead, to 
the abbey there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort ; for the great 
supply 

That was expected by the Dauphin here 10 
Are wreck’d three mghts ago on Goodwin 
Sands ; 

This new’s was brought to Richard but even 
now. 

The French fight coldly, and retire them- 
selves. 

K. John. Ay me, this tyrant fever burns 
me up 

And will not let me welcome this gcod 
news. X5 

Set on toward Swinstead : to mv litter 
straight; 

Weakness possesseUi me, and I am faint. 

JExeMwL 
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KING JOI-m 

ScENB IV, England, Another pari of the 
battlefield. 

Belter Salisbury, Pembroke, and Bigot. 

SaL I did aot thiiik the King >^0 stor’d 
With friends. 

Pern. Up once again ; put spirit in the 
French ; 

£f they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

SaL That misbegotten devil, Faulcon- 
bndge, 

In spite of spite, alone upholds the day, 5 

Pew. They say King John, sore sick, 
hath left the field. 

Enter Melun wounded. 

Mel, Lead me to the revolts of England 
here, 

Sal. When we were happy we had other 
names. 

Few, It is the Count Memn. 

Sal, Wounded to death. 

Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought 
and sold ; 10 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 

And welcome home again discarded faith. 
Seek out King John, and fall before his feet; 
For if the French be lords of this loud 
day, 

He means to recompense the pains you take 
By cutting off your heads. Thus hath he 
sworn, 

And I with him, and many moe with me. 
Upon the altar at Saint Edmundsbury ; 
Even on that altar where we swore to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 20 

Sal . May this be possible ? May this be 
true ? 

Mel. Have I not hideous death within my 
view, 

Retaining but a quantity of life. 

Which bleeds away even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure ’gainst the fire ? 
What in the world should make me now 
deceive, zo 

Since I must lose the use of all deceit ? 
Why should 1 then be false, since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by 
truth ? 

I say again, it Lewis do win the day, 30 
He is forsworn if e'er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east ; 
But even this night, w^hose black contagious 
breath 

Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day- wearied sun, 35 
Even this ill night, your breathing sh^ 
expire. 

Paying the fine of rated treachery 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your 
lives, 

If Lewis by your assistance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your 
king ; 40 


[Act S’* 

The love of him — and th^s respect besides. 

For that my grandsire was an Englishman 

Awakes my conscience to confess ail this. 
In lieu whereof, 1 pi ay you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the 
field, 45 

Where I may think the remnant of my 
thoughts 

In peace, and pait this body and my 
soul 

With contemplation and uevout desires. 

SaL We do believe thee; and beshrew 
my soul 

But I do love the favour and the form 50 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
We w'ill untread the steps of damned flight. 
And hke a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our rankness and irregular course, 
Stoop low within those bounds we have 
o’ericok'd, 55 

And calmly run on in obedience 
Even to our ocean, to our great King John. 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee 
hence ; 

For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye. Away, my friends ! 

New flight, 60 

And happy newness, that intends old right. 

[ExeitnL leading off Melun. 

Scene V, England. The French camp. 

Enter Lewis and his Tiain. 

Lew. The sun of heaven, meihought, 
was loath to set. 

But stay’d and made the western welkin 
blush. 

When English measure backward their own 
ground 

In faint retire. O, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needless shot, 5 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night ; 
And wound our tott'nng colours clearly op. 
Last in the field and almost lords of it I 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Where is my prince, the Dauphin ? 

Lew. Here ; what news ? 

Mess. The Count Melun is slain; the 
English lords to 

By Ills persuasion are again fall’n off. 

And your supply, w'Mch you have wish’d so 
long. 

Are cast away and sunk on Goodwin Sands. 

Leii;. Ah, foul shrewd, news I Beshrew 
thy very heart ! 

I did not think to be so sad to-night 1*5 
As this hath made me. Who was he that 
said 

King John did fly an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary 
pow’rs ? 

Mess. Whoever spoke it, it is true, my 
lord. 



Scene 5] 

Lew, Well ; keep good quaiter and. good 
care to-mght ; 

The day shall not be up so soon as I 2x 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI. An open place neat Sw instead 
Abbey. 

Enter iJie Bastard and Hubert, severally. 

Hub, Who’s there ? Speak, ho ! speak 
quickly, or I shoot. 

Bast. A friend. What art thou ? 

Hub, Of the pait of England. 

Bast. Whither dost thou go ? 

Hub. What's that to thee ? Why may I 
not demand 

Of thine affairs as well as thou of mine ? -3 

Bast. Hubert, I think. 

Hub. Tnou hast a perfect thought. 

I will upon ail hazards well believe 
Thou art my friend that know’st my tongue 
so well. 

Who art thou ? 

Bast. Who thou wilt. And if thou please, 
Thou mayst befriend me so much as to 
think 10 

I come one way of the Plantagenets. 

Hub. Unkind remembrance 1 thou and 
eyeless mght 

Have done me shame. Biave soldier, 
pardon me 

That any accent breaking from thy tongue 
Should scape the true acquaintance of mine 
ear. xj 

Bast. Come, come ; sans compliment, 
w'hat news abroad ? 

Hub. Why, here walk I m the black brow 
of mght 
To find you out. 

Bast. Brief, then ; and what's the news ? 

Hub. O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the 
night. 

Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 20 

Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill 
news ; 

1 am no woman. I'll not swoon at it. 

Hub. The King, I fear, is poison’d by a 
monk ; 

I left him almost speechless and broke 
out 

To acquaint you with this evil, that you 
might 25 

The better arm you to the sudden time 
Than if you had at leisure known of this. 

Bast. How did he take it ; who did taste 
to him ? 

Hub. A monk, I tell you ; a resolved 
villain, 

Whose bowels suddenly burst out. The 
King 30 

Yet speaks, and peradventure may recover. 

Bast. Who didst thou l^ave to tend hie 
Majesty ? 


KING JOHN 

Htib. Why, know vou net i llie lords die 
ail come hack. 

And brought Ponce Henry in theii com- 
pany ; 

At whose request the Knig hath pardon'd 
them, 35 

And they are all about Ins Majesty. 

Bast. Withhold thine indignation, mighty 
heaven. 

And tempt us not to bear above oiu 
power I 

I'll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this 

night, ' :v.i 

Passing these flats, are taken by the tide — 

These Lincoln Washes have devoured them; 
Myself, u ell-mounted, haidly have escap’d. 
Away, befoie ! conduct me to the l^ng ; 

I doubt he will be dead or ere I come. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene VII. The orchard at Swmstead Abbey. 

Enter Prince Henry, Salisbury, and 
Bigot. 

P. Hen. It is too late ; the life of all lus 
blood 

Is touch’d corruptibly, and his pure brain. 
Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwell- 
ing-house. 

Doth by the idle comments that it makes 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 3 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pern. His Highness yet doth speak, and 
holds behef 

That, being brought into the open air. 

It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assadeth him. 

P. Hen. Let him be brought into the 
orchard here. 

Doth he still rage ? [Exif Bigot. 

Pern. He is more patient it 

Than when you left him ; even now he 
sung. 

P. Hen. O vanity of sickness I Fierce 
extremes 

In their continuance will not feel them- 
selves. 

Death, having prey'd upon the outward 
parts, 15 

Leaves them invisible, and his siege is 
now 

Against the mind, the which he pricks and 
wounds 

With many legions of strange fantasies, 
Which, in their throng and press to that 
last hold. 

Confound themselves. 'Tis strange that 
death should sing. 20 

I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own 
death. 

And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 
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lilNG JOHN 

SaL Be of good comfort# Prince ; for you 
are bom :35 

To set a form upon that indigest 
Winch lie hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendants, who birng 
III King John in a chair, 

K, John, Ay, marry, now my son: hath 
elbow-ioom ; 

It would not out at 'Vvindows nor at doors 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom 
That all my bowels ciumble up to do si. 

I am a sciibbled ioim draivn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and against this fito 
Do I shrink up. 

F. Men. How faies your Majesty ? 

K, John, Poison^J — ill-fare ! Dead, for- 
sook, cast oft ; 35 

And none of you will bid the wintei come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw. 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take theii 
coiuse 

Through m\ buir’d bosom, nor entreat the 
noilh 

To make his bleak winds lass my parched 

lips 40 

And comfort me with cold. 1 do not ask 
you much ; 

I beg cold comfort ; and you are so strait 
And so ingratefui you deny me that. 

P. Hen. O that there were some virtue 
in my tears, 

That might relieve you I 

K, John. The salt in them is hot. 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is as a fiend confin’d to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast, O, 1 am scalded with my violent 
motion 

And spleen of speed to see your Majesty I 50 

K. John. O cousin, thou art come to set 
mine eye I 

The tackle of my heart is crack’d and 
burnt. 

And all the shrouds wherewdth my life 
should sail 53 

Are turned to one thread, one little hair ; 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then all this thou seest is but a clod 
And module of confounded royalty. 

Bast, The Dauphin is preparing hither- 
ward, 

Wliere God He knows how we shall answer 
him ; 60 

For in a night the best part of my pow’r. 

As I upon advantage did remove. 

Were in the Washes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. 

[Tile King dies* 

Sill. You breathe these dead news in as 
dead an ear* 6$ 


[Aet 5 

My liege I mv loid I But now a king — now 
thus. 

P. Hen. Even so must I mn on, and even 
so stop. 

What surety of the world, what hope, what 
stay, 

When this was now a king, and now is 
clay ? 

Sash Art thou gone so ? I do but stay 
behind 70 

To do the office for thee of revenge. 

And then my soul shall wait on tliee to 
heaven. 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 
Now, now, you stais that move m your 
light spheres, 

Where be your pow’rs ? Show now' your 
mended faiths, 73 

And instantly return with me again 
To push destiuction and peipetual shame 
Out of the weak door ot oui fainting land. 
Stiaight let us seek, or straight we shall 
be sought ; 

The Dauphin rages at oui veiy heels. 80 

Sal. It seems you know not, then, so 
much as we * 

The Caidmal Pandiilph is within at rest, 
Who half an houi since came from the 
Dauphin, 

And brings fiom him such offers of our 
peace 

As we with honour and lespect may take, 8s 
Whth purpose piesently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it when he 
sees 

Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay, ’tis in a manner done already ; 
Foi many carriages he hath dispatch’d 90 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and 
quarrel 

To the disposing of the Cardinal ; 

With whom yourself, myself, and other 
lords, 

If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this business happily. 95 

Bast. Let it be so. And you, my noble 
Punce, 

With other princes that may best be spar’d. 
Shall wait upon your father’s funeral. 

P. Hen, At Worcester must his body be 
interr’d ; 

For so he will’d it. 

Bast. Thither shall it, then ; 100 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 

To whom, with all submission, on my knee 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 105 

Sal. And the like tender of our love we 
make. 

To rest without a spot for evermore. 

P. Hen. I have a kind soul that would 
give you thanks, 

And knows not how to do it but with tears. 


A. A A. 
^FT¥ 



S cene 7] KING JOHN 

Bast. O, let us pay tlie time but needful Now these her princes are come home 
woe, no again, 115 

Since it hath been beforehand with our Come the three comers of the world iii 
griefs. arms, 

This England never did, nor never shall. And w^e shall shock them. Nought shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, make us rue. 

But when it first did help to wound If England to itself do rest but true. 

itself. [Exiewnh 
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ACT ONE 

Scene I. London. The talace. 

Enter King Richard, John of Gaunt, 
with other Nobles and Attendants. 

K. Rich. Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster, 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and band. 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bola 
son, 

Here to make good the boist’rous late 
appeal. 

Which then our leisure would not let us 
hear, 5 

Against the Duke of Norfolk. Thomas 
Mowbray ? 

Gaunt. I have, my liege. 

K. Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou 
sounded him 

If he appeal the Duke on ancient malice, 

Cir worthily, as a good subject should, 10 

On some known ground of treachery in 
him ? 

Gaunt As near as I could sift him on that 
argument. 

On some apparent danger seen in him 

Aim*d at vour Highness — no inveterate 
malice. 

K. Rich. Then call them to our presence : 
face to face 15 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will 
hear 

The accuser and the accused freely speak. 

High-stomach*d are they both and full of 
ire, 
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In rage, deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Enter Bolingbroke and Mowbray. 

Boling. Many years of happy days befall 
My gracious soveieign, my most loving 
hege ! zx 

Mow. Each day still better other’s 
happiness 

Until the heavens, envying earth’s good 
hap, 

Add an immortal title to your crown I 
K. Rich. We thank you both ; yet one 
but flatters us, C5 

As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely, to appeal each other of high 
treason. 

Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas 
Mowbiay ? 

Boling. First — heaven be the record to 
my speech I 30 

In the devotion of a subject’s love, 
Tend’ring the precious safety of my prince, 
And fiee from other misbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely presence. 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do 1 turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well ; for what I 
speak 36 

My body shall make good upon this earth. 
Or my divine soul answer it in heaven — 
Thou art a traitor and a miscreant. 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live, 40 
Since the more fair and crystal is the sky, 
The ugher seem the clouds that in it fly. 
Once more, the more to aggravate the 
note. 



KING RICHAMB THE SECOND 


Scene 1] 

With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy 

thioat ; 

And wish — so please my sovereign — ere I 
move» 45 

What my tongue spcalts, my right drawn 
sword may prove. 

Mow. Let not my cold words here accuse 
my zeal. 

Tis not the trial of a woman's war. 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 
Can arbitiate this cause betwixt us twain ; 
The blood is hot that must be cool'd for 
this. 51 

Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
As to ne hush’d and nought at all to say. 
First, the fair reverence of your Highness 
euros me 

From giving reins and spurs to my free 
speech ; 55 

Which else would post until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his 
throat. 

Setting aside his high blood’s royalty. 

And let him be no kinsman to my hege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him, 60 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain ; 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds 
And meet him, w^ere I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable 6s 

Where ever EngUshman durst set his foot. 
Meantime let this defend my loyalty — 
By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I 
throw my gage. 

Disclaiming here the kindred of the King ; 
And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 71 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to 
except. 

If guilty dread have left thee so much 
strength 

As to take up mine honour’s pawm, then 
stoop. 

By that and all the rites of knighthood else 
Will I make good against thee, arm to 
arm, 76 

What I have spoke or thou canst worse 
devise. 

Mow. I take it up ; and by that sword I 
swear 

Which gently laid my knighthood on my 
shoulder 

I’ll answer thee m any fair degree 80 
Or chivalrous design of knightly trial ; 

And when I mount, alive may I not light 
If I be traitor or unjustly fight I 

K. Rich. What doth our cousin lay to 
Mowbray’s charge ? 

It must be great that can inherit us 8? 

So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling. Look what I speak, my life shall 
prove it true — 

That Mowbray hath receiv’d eight thousand 
nobles 


In name of lendipgs for your iiigiines:;" 
soldiers. 

The which he hath detain’d for lewd em- 
ployments i,o 

Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 
Besides, I say and will lo battle prove — 
Or here, or elsewhere to the furthest \eige 
That ever was survey’d by English eye— 
That all the treasons for these eighteen 
years 

Complotted and contrived in this land 
Fetch from false Moivbray their first head 
and spring. 

Further I say, and further wnll maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good, 
That he did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s 
death, loa 

Suggest his soon-beheving adversaries. 

And consequently, like a traitor coward, 
Sluic'd out his innocent soul through 
streams of blood ; 

Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cne\ 
Even from the tongueless caverns of the 
earth, ir^ 

To me for justice and rough chastisement ; 
And, by the glorious worth of my descent, 
This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 
K. Rich. How high a pitch his resolution 
soars ! 

Thomas of Norfolk, what say'st thou to 

this ? lie 

Mow. O, let my sovereign turn away hiti 
face 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 

Till I have told this slander of his blood 
How Goi and good men hate so foul a liar. 
K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes 
and ears. 113 

Were he my bi other, nay, my kingdom's 

heir 

As he IS but ray father’s brother's son, 
Now by ray sceptre’s awe I make a vow. 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred 
blv)>d 

Should nothing privilege him nor partialize 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul 
He is our subject, Mowbray ; so art thou : 
Free speech and feailess I to thee allow. 
Mow. Then, Bohngbroke, as low as to 
thy heart, 

Through the false passage of thy throat, 
thou best. 

Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disbuis'd I duly to his Highness’ soldiers ; 
Hie Other part reserv’d I by consent. 

For that mv sovereign hege was in my debt 
Upon remainder of a dear account 13" 
Since last 1 went to France to fetch his 
queen : 

Now swallow down that Be. For Glou- 
cester’s death — 

I slew him not, but to my own disgrace 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case. 

For you, my noble Lord of l.ancaster, 135 
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KING MCHAAD THE SECONB 

Tlie iionourable father to my foe. 

Once did I lay an ambush for your Me, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul ; 
But ere I last receiv’d the sacrament 
1 did confess it, and exactly begg’d 140 
Your Grace’s pardon j and I hope I had it. 
Tms is my fault. As for the rest appeal’d, 
It issues irom the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degenerate tiaitoi ; 
Which in myself I boldly will defend, 145 
And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening tiaitor’s foot 
To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood chamber’d in his 
bosom. 

In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 150 
Your Highness to assign our trial day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be 
rul’d by me ; 

Let’s purge this choler without letting 
blood — 

This we prescribe, though no physician ; 
Deep malice makes too deep incision. 155 
Forget, forgive ; conclude and be agreed : 
Our doctors say this is no month to bleed. 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 
We’ll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your 
son. 

Gaunt To be a make-peace shall become 
my age. 100 

Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s 
gage. 

K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 
Gaunt When, Harry, when ? 

Obedience bids I should not bid again. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, throw down ; we bid. 
There is no boot. 

Mow, Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at 
thy foot ; 165 

My life thou shalt command, but not my 
shame ; 

The one my duty owes ; but my fair name. 
Despite of death, that lives upon my grave 
To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not 
have. 

I am disgrac’d, impeach’d, apd baffl’d here; 
Pierc’d to the soul with slander’s venom ’d 
spear, 171 

The which no balm can cure but his heart- 
blood 

Which breath’d this poison. 

K. Rich. Rage must be withstood: 

Give me his gage — ^lions make leopards 
tame. 

Mow. Yea, but not change his spots. 
Take but my shame, 175 

And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation ; that away. 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

A jewel in a ten-times barr*d-up chest iSo 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 

Mine honour is my Mfe ; both grow in one ; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done ; 
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[Act 1 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me 
try ; 

In that I live, and for that will I die. iSs 

K. Rich. Cousin, throw up your gage ; do 
you begin. 

Boling. O, God defend my soul from such 
deep sm I 

Shall I seem crest-fallen in my father’s 
sight ? 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my 
height 

Before this outdar’d dastard ? Ere my 
tongue 190 

Shall wound my honour with such feeble 
wrong 

Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall 
tear 

The slavish motive of recanting fear, 

And spit it bleeding 111 his high disgrace. 
Where shame doth harbour, even in Mow- 
bray’s face. [Exif Gaunt 

K. Rick. We were not born to sue, but to 
command ; 196 

Which since we cannot do to make you 
friends, 

Be ready, as your lives shall answer it. 

At Coventiy, upon Saint Lambert's day. 
There shall your swords and lances 
arbitrate 200 

The swelling difference of your s'ettled 
hate 

Since we can not atone you, we shall see 
Justice design the victor’s chivalry. 

Lord Marshal, command our officers-at- 
arms 

Be ready to direct these home alarms. 205 

[Exemif. 

Scene II. London. The Duke of Lancaster’s 
palace. 

Enter John of Gaunt with the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

Gaunt Alas, the part I had m Wood- 
stock’s blood 

Doth more solicit me than your exclaims 
To stir against the butchers of his life ! 
But since correction lieth in those hands 
Which made the fault that we cannot 
correct, 5 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven ; 
Who, when they see the hours ripe on 
earth. 

Will rain hot vengeance on offenders' heads. 

Duch. Finds biotherhood in thee no 
sharper spur ? 

Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 
Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art 
one, IX 

Were as seven vials of his sacred blood. 

Or seven fair branches springing from one 
loot. 

Some of those seven are dried by nature's 
course. 



Scene 2] 

Some of those branches by the Desdnies 
cut ; ^5 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my 
Gloucester, 

One vial full of Edivard's sacred blood. 
One flourishing branch of his most royal 
root, 

Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt ; 
Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all 
faded, 

By envy’s hand and murder’s bloody axe 
Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine ! That bed, 
that womb. 

That mettle, that self mould, that fashion’d 
thee, 

Made him a man ; and though thou livest 
and breathest. 

Yet art thou slam in him. Thou dost 
consent 25 

In some large measure to thy father’s death 
In that thou seest^thy wretched brother 
die. 

Who was the model of thy father’s hfe. 
Call it not patience. Gaunt — it is despair ; 
In suff’rmg thus thy brother to be 
slaught’red, 30 

Thou showest the naked pathway to thy 
life, 

Teacmng stern murder how to butcher thee 
That which in mean men we entitle 
patience 

is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 
What shall I say ? To safeguard thine own 
hfe 35 

The best way is to venge my Gloucester's 
death. 

Gaunt God's is the quarrel ; for God's 
substitute. 

His deputy anointed in His sight, 

Hath caus'd his death ; the which if 
wrongfully. 

Let heaven revenge ; for I may never lift 40 
An angry arm against His minister. 

Duck, Where then, alas, may I complain 
myself ? 

Gaunt To God, the widow's champion 
and defence. 

Duch. Why then, I will. Farewell, old 
Gaunt. 

Thou goest to Coventry, there to behold 45 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray 
fight. 

O, sit my husband's wrongs on Hereford's 
spear. 

That it may enter butcher Mowbray's 
breast I 

Or, if misfortune miss the first career. 

Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom 50 
That they may break his foaming courser's 
back 

And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford ! 
Farewell, old Gaunt ; thy sometimes 
brother's wife, 
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KING RICMARIG THE SECOND 

With her compamoa, Gnef, must end her 
Me. 55 

Gaunt, Sister, farewell; I must to 
Coventry. 

As much good stay with thee as go with me! 
Duch. Yet one word more — grief boun- 
deth wheie it falls, 

Not with the empty hollowness, but weight. 

I take my leave before I have begun, 60 

For soirow ends not when it seemeth done. 

Commend me to thy brother, Edmund 
York. 

Lo, this is all — nay, yet depart not so ; 

Though this be all, do not so quickly go ; 

I shall remember more. Bid him — ah, 
what ? — 65 

With all good spr-id at Flashy visit me. 

Alack, ^nd what shall good old York there 
see 

But empty lodgings and unfurnish'd walls. 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 

And what hear th'^re for welcome but my 
groans ? 70 

Therefore commend me ; let him not come 
there 

To seek out sorrow that dwells every where. 

Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die ; 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping 
eye. [Exeunt. 

ScEN’^ III, The lists at Coventry. 

Enter the Lord Marshal and the Duke 
. OF Aumerle. 

Mar. My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Here- 
ford arm'd ? 

Aum. Yea, at all points ; and longs to 
enter in. 

Mar. The Duke of Norfolk, sprightfully 
and bold, 

Stays but the summons of the appellant's 
trumpet. 

Aum. Why then, the champions are 
prepar'd, and stay 5 

For nothing but his Majesty's approach. 

The trumpets sound, and the King enters 
with ins nobles, Gaunt, Bushy, Bagot, 
Green, and Others. When they are set, 
enter Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in 
arms, defendant, and a Herald. * 

K. Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder 
champion 

The cause of his arrival here in arms ; 

Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 

To swear him in the justice of his cause. 10 
Mar. In God’s name and the King's, say 
who thou ait. 

And why thou comest thus knightly clad 
in arms ; 

Against what man thou com'st, and what 
thy quarrel. 

Speak truly on thy knighthood and thy 
oath ; 
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As so aefend thee heaven and thy valour ! 
Mott’. My name is Tnomas Mowbray, 
Diil^ e of Norfolk ; 

Who hither come engaged by my oath — 
Which God defend a knight should, vio- 
late ! — • 

Both to defend my loyalty and truth 
To God. my King, and my succeeding isstfe. 
Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals 
me ; 21 

And, by the grace of God and this mine 
arm. 

To prove him, in defending of myself, 

A traitor to my God, my King, and me. 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 25 

The trumpets sound. Enter Bolingbroke, 
Duke of Hereford, ap^ellanU 
irmouYi, and a Herald. 

K, Riels. Marshal, ask yonder knight in 
arms. 

Both who he is and why he someth hither 
Thus plated ia habihments of war ; 

And formally, according to our law. 

Depose Iiini in the justice of his cause. 30 
Mar, What Is thy name ? and wherefore 
com’st thou hither 

Before King Richard in his royal lists ? 
Against whom comest thou ? and what's 
thy quarrel 1 

Speak like a true knight, so defend thee 
heaven ! 

Boling, Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, 
and Derby, 35 

Am I-; who ready here do stand in arms 
To prove, by God’s grace and my body’s 
valour. 

In lists on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, 

That he is a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, King Richard, and to 
me. 40 

And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 
Mfir. On pain of death, no person be so 
bold 

Or daring-hardy as to touch the lists. 
Except the Marshal and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 45 
Boling, Lord Marshal, let me kiss my 
sovereign’s hand, 

And bow my knee before his Majesty ; 

For Mowbray and myself are like two 
men 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. 
Then let us take a ceiemonious leave 50 
And loving farewell of our several friends. 
Mar, The appellant in all duty greets 
your Highness, 

And craves to kiss your hand and take his 
leave, 

K. Rick. We will descend and fold him 
in our arms. 

Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is rights 55 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight 1 

45 ^ 


[Act 

Farev, cll my blood ; wliicli if to-day ihou 
shed, 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee 
dead. 

BoUng. O, let no noble eye paofane a tear 
For me, £f 2 Sse gor’d with Mowbray’s sjoear. 
As con’^ident as is the falcon’s flight si 
Agairst a bird, do I with Mowbrav light. 
Aly loving lord, I take my leave of you ; 
Of you, my noble cousin. Lord Auinerle j 
Not sick, although I have to do v-nth death, 
But lusty, young, and clieerly drawing 
breath. 6S 

Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last, to make the end most 
sweet. 

O thou, the earthly aui!.of of my blood. 
Whose youthful spirit, m me regeneiate, 70 
Doth with a twofold vigour liic me up 
To reach at victory above my head. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy 
prayers. 

And with thy blessings steel my lance’s 
point. 

That it may enter Mowbiay’s w^axen coat 75 
And furbish new the name of John 0’ 
Gaunt, 

Even in the lusty haviour of his son. 

Gaunt, God in thy good cause make thee 
prosperous 1 

Be swift like lightning in the execution. 
And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, So 
Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy. 

Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant, 
and live. 

BoUng. Mine innocence and Saint George 
to thrive 1 

Mow. However God or fortune cast my 
lot, 85 

There lives or dies, true to King Richard’s 
throne, 

A loyal, just, and upright gentleman. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroll’d cnfianchisement, 90 
More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 
This feast of battle with mine adversary. 
Most mighty liege, and my companion 
peeis, 

Take from my mouth the wish of happy 
years. 

As gentle and as jocund as to jest 95 

Go I to fight : truth hath a quiet breast. 

K. Rich. Farewell, my lord, securely I 
espy 

Virtue wich valour couched in thine eye. 
Order the trial. Marshal, and begin. 

Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
Derby, 100 

Receive thy lance ; and God defend the 
right I 

BoUng. Strong as a tower in hope, I cr^ 
amen. 



Scene 3] 

Mar. [To an Officer] Go bear this lance b 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 

1 Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, aii< 

Derby, 

Stands here for God, his sovereign, ani 
himself. 

On pain to be found false and recreant. 
To prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomu' 
Mowbray, 

A traitor to Ms God, his King, and Mm ; 
And dares Mm to set forward to the fight 

2 Her, Here standeth Thomas Mowbray 

Duke of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found false and recreant. 
Both to defend Mmself, and to 'Approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby 
To God, his sovereign, and to him di 
loyal. 

Courageously and with a free desire i 
Attending but the signal to begin. 

Mar, Sound trumpets ; and set forward 
combatants. (A charge sounded 
Stay, the King hath thrown Ms wardej 
down. 

K, Rich, Let them lay by their helmet* 
and their spears. 

And both return back to their chairs again 
Withdraw with us ; and let the trumpet: 

sound 12 

While we return these dukes what w< 
decree. 

A long flour isht while the King consults 
his Council, 

Draw near. 

And list what with our council we have 
done. 

For that our kindgom's earth should not be 
soil’d 12 

With that dear blood which it hath fostered 
And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil wounJs plough’d up with neigh- 
bours’ sword ; 

And for we think the eagle-winged pride 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts. 
With rival-hating envy, set on you 131 
To wake our peace, which in our country’s 
cradle 

Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle 
sleep ; 

Wlilch so rous’d up with boist’rous un- 
tun’d drums. 

With harsh-resounding trumpets’ dreadful 
bray, 13^ 

And grating shock of wrathful iron arms. 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair 
peace 

And make us wade even in our kindred’s 
blood — 

Therefore we banish you our territories. 
You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, 1 
Till twice five summers have enrich’d our 
fields , 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions, ! 
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But tread the stranger oaths of hanisii- 

ment. 

Soling. Your will be done. This must my 
comfoifc be — 

That sun that warms you here shall shine 
on me, j 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall pomt on me and gild my banishment. 

K. Rick. Norfolk, tor thee lemams a 
heavier doom, 

WMch I with some unwillingness pro- 
nounce ; 

The sly slow hours shall not determinate 150 
The dateless limit of tliy dear exile ; 

The hopeless word of * never to return ’ 
Breathe 1 agamst thee, upon pain of life. 

2 ^^oiu, A heavy sentence, my most 
sovereign liege, 

And all unlook’d for from your Highness* 
mouth. J53 

A dearei merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air. 
Have I deserved at your Highness’ hands. 
The language I have learnt these forty 
vears, 

My native English, now I must forgo ; 160 
And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp ; 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up 
Or, being open, put into Ms hands 16+ 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
Within my mouth you have engaol’d my 
tongue, 

Doubly portculhs’d with my teeth and lips ; 
And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 170 
Too far in years to be a pupil now. 

What is thy sentence, then, but speechless 
death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing 
native breath ? 

K. Rich. It boots thee not to be com- 
passionate ; 3^4 

After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

Mow. Then thus I turn me from my 
countiy’s light, 

To dwell in solemn shades of endles* niphi. 

K. Rich. Return again, and take an oaih 
with thee. 

Lay on our royal sw'ord your banish'd 
hands ; 

3 wear by the duty that you owe to God, iHo 
O ur part therein we banish with yoiirsch cs. 
To kc-ep the oath that we administei : 

You never shall, so help you truth and 
God, 

Embrace each other’s love In banishment ; 
Nor ncvei look upon each other's face ; 1S5 
Vor never write, legreet, noi reconcile 
’'ins louring tempest of your home-bicd 
hate ; 

'^or never by ad%dsed purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or compiot any ill. 
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’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our 
land. lyo 

Boling. I swear. 

Mow. And I, to keep all this. 

Boling. Noifolk, so far as to mine enemy 
Bv this time, had. the King permitted us, 
Oi-if" of our souls had wand’red in the air. 
Banish’d this frrd sepulchre or our flesh. 
As nov-v our tk^h is banish’d from this 
land — 

Confess thv treasons ere thou fly the realm ; 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burden ot a guilty soul. ::oo 

Mow. No, Bolingbroke ; if ever I were 
traitor, 

name be blotted from the book of life. 
And 1 from heaven banish’d as fiom hence ! 
But what thou art, God, thou, and I, do 
know ; 20.5 

And all too soon, 1 fear, the King shall rue. 
Farewell, my liege. Now no way can I stray: 
Save back to England, all the world’s my 
way. lExit. 

K. Rich. Un 'e, even in the glasses of 
thine eyes 

I see thy grieved heart. Thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his bamsh’d years 
Pluck’d four away. [To Bolmgbrokej Six 
frozen winters spent, 211 

Return with welcome home from banish- 
ment. 

Boling. How long a time lies m one little 
%vord ! 

Four lagging winters and four wanton 
springs 

End in a word : such is the breath of Kings. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege that in regard 
of me 216 

He shortens four years of my son’s exile ; 
But little \’antage shall I reap thereby. 

For ere the six years that he hath to 
spend 

Can change theii moons and bring their 
times about, 

My oil-dned lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night ; 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done. 
And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, thou hast many 
years to live. 225 

Gaunt. But not a minute, King, that 
thou canst give ; 

Shorten my days thou canst with sullen 
sorrow 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a 
morrow ; 

1 hof i canst help time to furrow me with age, 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 230 
1 hy u ord is current with him for my death, 
Bui dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my 
breath. 

K. Rick. Thy son is bamsh’d upon good 
advice, 

Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave. 
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Why at our justice seem’st tliou then t 
lour ? 2 

Gaunt. Things sweet to taste prove ii 
digestion sour. 

You urg’d me as a judge ; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father. 
O, had it been a stranger, not my child. 
To smooth his fault I should have been 
more mild. 240 

A partial slandei sought 1 to avoid. 

And m the sentence my own life destroy’d. 
Alas, I look’d when some of you should say 
I was too strict to make mine own away ; 
But you gave leave tc my unwilling 
tongue 245 

Against my will to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rich. Cousin, farewell ; and, uncle, 
bid him so. 

Six years w e banish Mm, and he shall go. 

{Flourish. Exit King with train. 

Atim. Cousin, farewell ; what piesence 
must not know. 

From wheie you do remain let paper show. 

Mar. My lord, no leave take I, for I will 
ride 251 

As far as land will let me by your side. 

Gaunt. O, to what purpose dost thou 
hoard thy words. 

That thou returnest no greeting to thy 
friends ? 

Boling. 1 have too few to take my leave 
of you, 255 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the 
heart. 

Gaunt. Thy grief is but thy absence for a 
time. 

Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for 
that time. 

Gaunt. What is six winters ? They are 
quickly gone. 260 

Boling. To men in joy ; but grief makes 
one hour ten. 

Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak’st for 
pleasure. 

Boling. My heart will sigh when I miscall 
it so, 

Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary 
steps 265 

Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return. 

Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious stride 
I make 

Will but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 270 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages ; and m the end, 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief ? 

Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven 
visits '>75 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus : 



Scene 3] 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the King u.d banish thee^ 

But thou the King. Woe doth the heavier 

sit 2S0 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne 
Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase 
honour. 

And not the King exil’d thee ; or suppose 
Oevoaring pestilence hangs in our air 
And thou art flying to a tresher clime. 285 
Look what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou goest, not whence 
thou com’st. 

Suppose the singing birds musicians. 

The grass whereon thou tread’st the pres- 
ence strew’d. 

The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no 
more * 290 

Than a delightful measure or a dance ; 

For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 

BDling. O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 295 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat? 
O, no I the apprehension of the good 300 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lanceth not the 
sore. 

Gaunt, Come, come, my son. I’ll bring 
thee on thy way. 

Had I thy youth and cause, I would not 
stay. 305 

Boling. Then, England’s ground, fare- 
well ; sweet soil, adieu ; 

My mother, and my nurse, that bears me 
yet I 

Where’er I wander, boast of this I can : 
Though banish'd, yet a trueborn English 
man. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. London. The court. 

Enter ike King, with Bagot and Green, 
at one door ; and the Duke of Aumerle 
at another. 

K. Rich. We did observe. Cousin 

Aumerle, 

How far brought you high Hereford on his 
way ? 

Aum. I brought liigh Hereford, if you 
call him so. 

But to the next high way, and there I left 
him, 

K, Rich. And say, what store of parting 
tears were shed ? 5 

Aum. Faith, none for me ; except the 
north-east wind, 

Which then blew bitterly against our faces, 
Awak’d the sleeping rheum, and so by 
chance 
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Did giace our hollow parting with a tear. 

K. Rich. What said our cousin when you 
parted with him ? 20 

Aum. ‘ Farewell ’ 

A nd, for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the word, that taught me 
craft 

To count" rfeit oppression of su^-h grief 
ihat words seem’d buned m my sorrow’s 
grave. 15 

Marr>% would the word * faiewell ’ have 

length’ned hours 

And added years to his short banishment, 
He should have had a volume of farewells , 
But since it would not, he had none of me. 

K. Rich. He is our cousin, cousin ; but 
'tis doubt, 20 

When time shall call him home from 

banishment. 

Whether our kinsman come to see his 
triends. 

Ourself, and Bushy, Bagot here, and Green, 
Observ’d his courtship to the common 
people ; 24 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy ; 

What reverence he did throw ?way on 
slaves, 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of 
smiles 28 

And patient underbeanng v»f his fortune, 
As 'twere to bamsh their affects with him. 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid God speed him well 
And had the tnbute of his supple knee. 
With ‘ Thanks, my countrymen, my loving 
friends ’ ; 

As were our England in reversion his, 35 
And he our subjects’ next degree in hope. 

Green. Well, he is gone ; and with him go 
' these thoughts 1 

Now for the rebels which stand out in 
Ireland, 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege. 
Ere further leisure yield them fuither 
means 40 

For their advantage and your Highness’ 
loss. 

K. Rich. We will ourself in person to this 
war ; 

And, for our coffers, with too great a court 
And liberal largess, are grown somewhat 
light, 

We are enforc’d to farm our royal realm ; 45 
The revenue w'hereof shall furmsh us 
For our affairs in hand. If that come ‘^hort. 
Our substitutes at home shall have blank 
charters ; 

Whereto, W'hen they shall know what men 
are rich, 

They shall subscribe them for large sums 
-■of gold, 10 

And send them after to supply our wants ; 
For we will make for Ireland prei.ently, 

45.3 
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Enter Bushy. 

Busily, what news 7 

Bushy. Old John of Gaunt is grievous 
sick, my lord. 

Suddenly taken ; and hath sent post-haste 
lo entreat your Majesty to visit him, 5 '* 
K. Rich. Where lies he 7 
Bushy. At Ely House. 

K. Rich. Now put it® God, in the 
physician's mind 

To help him to his grave immediately I 6o 
The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irisli wars. 
Come, gentlemen, let's ail go visit liin>. 
Pray God we may make haste, and come 
too late I 64 

AIL Amen. [Exeunt 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. JLondon. Ely House. 

Enter John of Gaunt, sick, with the Duke 
OF York, etc. 

Gaunt. Will the King come, that I may 
breathe my last 

In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth 
York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not 
with your breath ; 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 
Gaunt. O, but they say the tongues of 
dying men 

Enforce attention Iil^e deep harmony. 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom 
spent m vain ; 

For they breathe truth that breathe their 
words in pain. 

He that no more must say is listen'd more 
Than they whom youth and ease have 
taught to glose ; 

More are men's ends mark'd than their lives 
before. 

The setting sun, and music at the close. 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last. 
Writ in remembrance more th? n things long 
past. 

Though Richard my life's counsel would 
not hear, 15 

My death's sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 
York. No ; it is stopp'd with other 
flattering sounds. 

As praises, of whose taste the wise are fond. 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen ; 
Report of fashions in proud Italy, 21 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a 
vanity — 

So it be new, there's no respect how vile — 
That is not ouickly buzz'd into his ears ? 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard 
Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 
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Direct not him whose way liimself will 
choose. 

*Tis breath thou lack'st, and that breach 
wilt thou lose. 

Qauni. Methinlts I am a prophet new 
inspir’d, 

And thus expiring do foretell of him : 

His rash fieice blaze of riot cannot last. 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves ; 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms 
are short ; is 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast be- 
times } 

With eager feeding food doth choke the 
feeder ; 

Light vamty, insatiate cormorant. 
Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 
'Ihis royal throne of kings, this scept’red 
isle, ao 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, aemi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 
This happy breed of men, this little world. 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 46 
Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England, 50 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal 
kings. 

Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their 
birth. 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home. 
For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 55 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son ; 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear 
land. 

Dear for her reputation through the world. 
Is now leas’d out — I die pronouncing it — 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 60 
England, bound in with the triumphant 
sea. 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious 
siege 

Of wat'ry Neptune, is now bound in with 
shame. 

With inky blots and rotten parchment 
bonds ; 

That England, that was wont to conquer 
others, 65 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 
Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life. 
How happy then were my ensuing death I 

Enter King and Queen, Aumerle, 
Bushy, Green, Bagot, Ross, and 
Willoughby. 

York. The King is come ; deal mildly 
with his youth. 

For young hot colts being rag'd do rage 
the more. i'o 



Scene 1] 

Queen. How fates our aoble unde 
Lancaster ? 

K. Rich. What comfort^ m?n 1 How Is't 
v/ith aged Gaunt ? 

Gaunt. O, how that name befits my com- 
position ! 

Old Gaunt, indeed ; and gaunt in being old. 
Within me gnef hath kept a tedious fast ' . 
And who abstains from meat that is not 
gaunt ? 

For sleeping England long time have 1 
watch’d ; 

Watching breeds leanness, leanness is ail 
gaunt. 

The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
Is my strict fast — I mean my children’s 
looks ; So 

And therein fasting, hast thou made me 
gaunt. 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits nought but 
bones. 

K. Rich. Can sick men play so nicely with 
their names ? 

Gaunt. No, misery makes sport to mock 
itself : 85 

Since thou dost seek to kiU my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K. Rich. Should dying men flatter with 
those that live 2 

Gaunt. No, no ; men living flatter those 
that die. 

K. Rich. Thou, now a-dying, sayest thou 
flatterest me. 00 

Gaunt. O, no I thou diest, though I the 
sicker be. 

K. Rich. 1 am in health, I breathe, and 
see thee ill. 

Gaunt. Now He that made me knows I 
see thee ill ; 

111 in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 95 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick ; 
And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Commit’st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee: 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown. 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 
And yet, incaged in so small a verge. 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 
O, had thy grandsire with a prophet’s eye 
Seen how his son’s son should destroy his 
sons, 105 

From forth thy reach he would have laid 
thy shame. 

Deposing thee before thou wert possess’d. 
Which art possess’d now to depose thyself. 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world. 
It were a shame to let this land by lease ; nc 
But for thy world enjoying but this land. 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so ? 
Landlord of England art thou now, not 
King. 

Thy state ot law is bondslave to the law ; 
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And thou — 

K. Rick, A lunatic lean-witted fool, 115 
Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Dares t with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal 
blood 

With fury from his native residence. 

Now by my seat's, right roval majesty, 120 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s 
son, 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy 
head 

Should run thy head from thy uereverent 
shoulders. 

Gaunt. O, spare me not, my brother 
Edward's son. 

For that I was his father Edward's son ; 
That blood already, like the pelican, 126 
Hast thou tapp’d out, and drunkenly 
carous’d. 

My brother Gloucester, plain well-meaning 
soul — 

Whom fair befall in heaven mongst happy 
souls I — 

May be a precedent and witness good 130 
That thou respect’st not spilling Edward’s 
blood. 

Join with the present sickness that I have ; 
And thv unkmdness be like crooked age, 

To crop at once a too long withered flower. 
Live in tiiy shame, but die not shame with 
thee I 1 is 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave. 
Love they to live that love and honour 
have. 

[Exit, home out hy his Attendants. 

K. Rich. And let them die that age and 
sullens have ; 

For both hast thou, and both become the 
grave. 1 40 

York. I do beseech your Majesty impute 
his words 

To wayward sickliness and age in him. 

He loves you, on my life, and holds you 
dear 

As Han^ Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Right, you say true ; as Here- 
ford’s love, so his ; X45 

As theirs, so mine ; and all be as it is. 

Enter Northumberland. 

North. My liege, old Gaunt commends 
him to your Majesty. 

K. Rich. What says he ? 

North. Nay, nothing ; all is said. 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument ; 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath 
spent. 15c 

York. Be York the next that must be 
bankrupt so I 

Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Rich. The ripest fruit first falls, and 
so doth he ; 
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[Act 2 


His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be. 
So mucli tor that. Now for our Irish wars 
We must supplant those rough rug-headec 
kerns. 

Which live like venom where no venom elsi 
But only they have privilege to live. 

And for these great affairs do ask som< 
charge, 

Towards our assistance we do seize to us lo 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stan 
possess’d. 

York, How long shall I be patient ? Ah 
how long 

Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong 
Not Gloucester's death, nor Hereford' 
banishment, i 6 ‘ 

Nor Gaunt's rebukes, nor England’s private 
wrongs. 

Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace, 
Have ever made me sour my patient cheek 
Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign's face. 
I am the last of noble Edward's sons, 17 
Of whom thy father. Prince of Wales, wa 
first. 

In war was never lion rag'd more fierce, 

In peace was never gentle lamb more mild^ 
Than was that young and princely gentle- 
man. 175 

His face thou hast, for even so look’d he, 
Accomplish'd with the number of thy hours, 
But when he frown'd, it was against the 
French 

And not against his friends. His noble hand 
Did win what he did spend, and spent not 
that 180 

Which his triumphant father’s hand had 
won. 

His hands were guilty of no kindred blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

O Richard I York is too far gone with grief. 
Or else he never would compare between — 
K. Rich, Why, uncle, what's the matter ? 
York, O my liege. 

Pardon me, if you please ; if not, I, pleas'd 
Not to be pardoned, am content withal. 
Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banish'd Here- 
ford ? 190 

Is not Gaunt dead ? and doth not Hereford 
live ? 

Was not Gaunt just ? and is not Harry true? 
Did not the one deserve to have an heir ? 

Is not his heir a well-deserving son ? 

Take Hereford's rights away, and take 
from Time 193 

His charters and his customary rights ; 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day ; 

Be not thyself — for how art thou a king 
But by fair sequence and succession ? 199 
Now, afore God — God forbid I say true I — 
If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights. 
Call in the letters patents that he hath 1 
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By his attoineys-general to sue 
His livery, and deny his off ’red homage. 
You pluck a thousand daageis on your 
head, 205 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts. 
And prick my tender patience to those 
thoughts 

Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 

K. Rich, Think what you will, we seize 
into our hands 

His plate, his goods, his money, and his 
lands. 210 

York. I'll not be by the while. My liege, 
farewell. 

What will ensue hereof theie’s none can 
tell; 

But by bad courses may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good. 

[Exit, 

K, Rich. Go, Bushy, to the Earl of 
Wiltshire stiaight ; 215 

Bid him repaii to us to Ely House 
To see this business. To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland ; and 'tis time, 1 
trow. 

And we create, in absence of ourself, 219 
Our Uncle Yoik Lord Governor ot England; 
For he is just, and always lov'd us well. 
Come on, our queen ; to-morrow must we 
part ; 

Be merry, for our time ot stay is short. 

[Floiirish, Exeunt King, Queen, Bushy, 
Aumeile, Green, and Bagct, 

North. Well, lords, the Duke ot Lancaster 
is dead, 

P.0SS. And living too ; for now his son is 
Duke. 2 25 

Willo. Barely in title, not in revenues. 

North, Richly in both, if justice had her 
right. 

Ross, My heart is great ; but it must 
break with silence, 

Ere’t be disburdened with a liberal tongile. 

North. Nay, speak thy mind ; and let him 
ne'er speak more 210 

That speaks thy words again to do thee 
harm ! 

Willo. Tends that thou wouldst speak to 
the Duke of Hereford ? 

If it be so, out with it boldly, man ; 

Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards 
him. 

Ross. No good at all that I can do for 
him ; 235 

Unless you call it good to pity him. 

Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 

North. Now, afore God, 'txs shame such 
wrongs are borne 

n him, a royal jrrince, and manv moc 
Of noble blood in this declining land. 240 
The King is not liimselt, but bascl> led 
By flatterers; and what they will infoim, 
leicly m hate, 'g^aiist any ot us all. 

That will the King severely proiecute 
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Scene 1] 

^Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our 
heirs. 2^5 

Ross. The commons hath he pill'd with 
gnevous taxes ; 

And quite lost their hearts ; the nobles hath 
he fin’d 

For ancient quarrels and quite lost their 
hearts. 

Willo. And daily new exactions are 
devis’d. 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not 
what ; 250 

But what, a God’s name, doth become of 
this ? 

North, Wars lialh not wasted it, for 
warr’d he hath not. 

But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his noble ancestois achiev’d 
with blows. 

More hath he spent in peace than they in 
wars. 255 

Ross, The Earl of Wiltshire hath the 
realm in farm. 

Willo, The King’s grown bankrupt like 
a broken man. 

North, Reproach and dissolution hangeth 
over him. 

Ross, He hath not money for these Irish 
wars, 259 

His burdenous taxations notwithstanding, 
But by the robbing of the banish’d Duke. 

North. His noble kinsman — most de- 
generate king I 

But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing. 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm ; 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 265 
And yet we strike not, but securely perish. 

Ross, We see the very wreck that we 
must suffer ; 

And unavoided is the danger now 
For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

North, Not so ; even through the hollow 
eyes of death 270 

I spy life peering ; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

Willo. Nay, let us share thy thoughts as 
thou dost ours. 

Ross. Be confident to speak, Northumber- 
land, 

We three are but thyself, and, speaking so, 
Thy words are but as thoughts ; therefore 
be bold. 276 

North, Then thus : I have from Le Port 
Blanc, a bay 

In Brittany, receiv’d intelligence 
That Harry Duke of Heieford, Ralnold 
Lord Cobham, 2^9 

That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 
His brother. Archbishop late of Canterbury, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, Sir John Ramston, 
Sir John Norbety, Sir Robert Waterton, 
and Francis Quoin t — 

AU these, well, furnish’d by the Duke of 
Britaine, 285 


With eight tail ships, three thousand men 
of war, 

Are making liithei with all due expedience. 
And shortly mean to touch our nortliein 

shore. 

Perhaps they had ere this, but that they 
stay 2S9 

The first departing of the King for Ireland. 
If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke. 
Imp out our drooping countiy’s broken 
wing. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish'd 
crown. 

Wipe off the dust that hides 001 sceptic’s 
gilt. 

And make high majesty look like itself, 295 
Away with me m post to Ravenspurgh ; 
But if you faint, as feaimg to do so. 

Stay and be secret, and myself will go. 

Ross, To horse, to hoise 1 Urge doubts 
to them that fear. 

Willo. Hold out my horse, and I will first 
be there. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. Windsor Castle, 

Enter Queen, Bushy, and Bagot. 

Bushy. Madam, your Majesty is too much 
sad. 

You promis’d, when you parted with the 
King, 

To lay aside life-harming heaviness 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

Queen. To please the King, I did ; to 
please myself 5 

I cannot do it ; yet f know no cause 
Why 1 should welcome such a guest as grief, 
Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard. Yet again methmfcs 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s 
womb, 10 

Is coming tow'ards me, and my inwaid soul 
With nothing trembles. At some thing it 
grieves 

More than with parting from my lord the 
King. 

Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath 
twenty shadows, 14 

Which shows like grief itself, but is not so ; 
For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears. 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. 
Like perspectives which, rightly gaz’d upon. 
Show nothing but confusion — ey'd awry. 
Distinguish form. So your sweet Majesty, 
Looking awry upon your lord’s departure. 
Find shapes of grief more than himself to 
wail ; 

Which, look’d on as it is, is nought but 
shadows 

Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious 
Queen, 

More than your lord’s departure weep not 
— more is not seen ; 25 

Or if it be, ’tis with false sorrow’s eye. 
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Wnicli for tilings true weeps tilings 
imaginary. 

Queen. It may be &o : but yet my inward 
soul 

Persuades me it Is otherwise. Howe’er it be, 
1 cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad 30 
As — tiiougli, on tiunl^ing, on no thought I 
think — 

Makes me with iieaiyr nothing faint and 
shnnk. 

Bushy. 'Tis nothing but conceitj my 
gracious lady. 

Queen. ’Tis nothing less : conceit ia still 
deriv’d 

From some forefather grief : mine is not so. 
For nothing hath begot my something 
grief, 36 

Or sometliing hath the nothing that I 
grieve ; 

*Tis in reversion that I do possess — 

But what it is that is not yet knowm what, 
1 cannot name ; ’tis nameless ivoc, I wot. 

Enter Green, 

Green. God save your Majesty I and well 
met, gentlemen, 41 

1 hope the King is not yet shipp’d for 
Ireland. 

Qween. Why hopest thou so ? ’Tis bettei 
hope he is ; 

For liis designs crave haste, his haste good 
hope. 

Then wherefore dost thou hope he is not 
shipp’d ? 45 

Green. That he, oui hope, might have 
retir’d his power 

And driven Into despair an enemy’s hope 
Who strongly hath set footing in this 
land. 

The banish’d Bolingbroke repeals himself. 
And with uplifted arms is safe ariiv'd 50 
At Ravenspurgh. 

Queen. Now God in heaven forbid ! 

Green. Ah, madam, ’tis too true ; and 
that is worse. 

The Lord Northumberland, his son young 
Henry Percy, 

The Lords of Ross, Beaumond, and 
Willoughby, 

With all their powerful tnends, are fled to 
him. 55 

Bushy. Why have you not proclaim’d 
N orthumbei land 

And ail the rest revolted faction traitois ? 

Green. We have ; whereupon the Earl of 
Worcester 

Hath broken his staff, resign’d his steward- 
ship. 

And all the household servants fled with 
him 

To Bolingbroke. 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to 
my woe. 

And Bolingbroke my sorrow’s dismal heir. 
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[Act 2 

Now hath my soul brought forth her 
prodigy ; 

And I, a gasping new-dehver’d mother, 6s 
Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 

Mwhy. Despair not, madam. 

Queen. Who shall hinder me ? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope — ^lie is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper-back of death, 70 
Who gently would dissolve the bands of 
life, 

Which false hope lingers in extremity. 

Enter York, 

Green. Here comes the Duke of York. 

Queeyi. With signs of war about his aged 
neck. 

O, full of careful business are his looks ! 75 
Uncle, for God's sake, speak comfortable 
words. 

York. Should I do so, I should belie my 
thoughts. 

Comfort’s in heaven ; and we are on the 
earth, 

Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, and 
grief. 

Your husband, he is gone to save far off, 80 
Whilst others come to make him lose at 
home. 

Here am I left to underprop his land. 
Who, weak with age, cannot support my- 
self. 

Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit 
made ; 

Now shall he try his friends that flatter’d 
him. 83 

Enter a Servingman. 

Serv. My lord, your son w^as gone before 
I came. 

York. He was — why so go all which way 
it will ! 

The nobles they are fled, the commons they 
aie cold 

And 'Will, I fear, revolt on Hereford’s side. 
Sirrah, get thee to Plashy, to my sister 
Gloucester ; 90 

Bid her send me presently a thousand 
pound. 

Hold, take my ring. 

Serv. My lord, 1 had forgot to tell your 
lordship, 

To-day, as I came by, I called there— 

But I shall giieve you to report the rest. 95 

York. Wliat is’t, knave ? 

Serv. An hour before I came, the Duchess 
died. 

York. God for his mercy I what a tide of 
woes 

Comes rushing on this woeful land at once I 
I know not what to do. I would to God, 100 
So my untruth had not provok’d him to it, 
The King had cut off my head with my 
brother's. 
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Scene 2] 

Wbat, are there no posts dispatch’d for 
Ireland ? 

How shall we do for money for these wars ? 
Come, sister — consm, i would say — pray, 
pardon me. 105 

Go, fellow, get thee home, provide some 
carts. 

And bring away the armour that is there, 

[JExd Servingman. 

Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? 

If 1 know how or which way to order these 
affairs 

Thus disorderly thrust into my hands, no 
Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen. 
T’one is my sovereign, whom both my 
oath 

And duty bids defend ; t’other again 
Is my kinsman, whom the King hath 
wrong’d. 

Whom conscience and my kindred bids to 
right, 1 15 

Well, somewhat we must do. — Come, 
cousin, 

I’ll dispose of you. Gentlemen, go muster 
up your men. 

And meet me presently at Berkeley. 

I should to Flashy too, lao 

But time will not permit. All is uneven. 
And everything is left at six and seven. 

[Exeunt York and Queen. 

Bushy. The wind sits fair for news to go 
to Ireland. 

But none returns. For uS to levy power 
Proportionable to the enemy 125 

Is all unpossibl^. 

Green. Besides, our nearness to the King 
in love 

Is near the hate of those love not the King. 

Bagot. And that is the wavering com- 
mons ; for their love 

Lies in their purses ; and whoso empties 
them, 13Q 

By so much fills their hearts with deadly 
hate. 

Bushy. Wherein the King stands gener- 
ally condemn’d. 

BagoL If judgment lie in them, then so 
do we. 

Because we ever have been near the ICing. 

Green. Well, I wiU for refuge straight tp 
Bristow Castle. 135 

The Earl of Wiltshire is already there. 

Bmhy. Thither will I with you ; for 
little office 

Will the hateful commons perform for us. 
Except like curs to tear us all to pieces. 
WiU you go along with us ? x^o 

BagoL No ; I will to Ireland to his 
Majesty. 

Farewell. If heart’s presages be not vain. 
We three here part that ne’er shaU meet 
again. 

Busihy. That’s as York thrives to beat 
back Bolingbroke. 


Green. Alas, poor Duke i tile task he 
undertakes 145 

Is numb 'r mg sands and driiiking oceans 

dry. 

Where one on his side fights, thousands 
will fly. 

Farewell at once — for once, for ail, and 
ever. 

Bushy. Well, we may meet again. 

BagoL I fear me, never. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Gloucestershire. 

Enter Bolingbroke and Northumber- 
land, with Forces. 

Boling. How far is it, my lord, to 
Berkeley now ? 

North. Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire, 
These high wild hills and rough uneven 
ways 

Draws out our miles, and makes them 
wearisome ; 5 

And yet your fair discourse hath been as 
sugar. 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 
But I bethink me what a weary way 
From Ravenspurgh to Cotswoid will be 
found 

In. Ross and Willoughby, wanting your 
company, 10 

Which, I protest, hath very much beguil’d 
The tediousness and process of my travel. 
But theirs is sweet’ned with the hope to 
have 

The present benefit which I possess j 
And hope to joy is little less in joy 15 

Than hope enjoy’d. By this the weary lords 
ShaU make their way seem short, as mine 
hath done 

By sight of what I have, your noble com- 
pany. 

Boling. Of much less value is my com- 
pany 

Than your good words. But who comes 
here ? 20 

Enter Harry Percy. 

North. It is my son, young Harry Percy, 
Sent from my brother Worcester, whence- 
soever. 

Harry, how fares your uncle ? 

Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have 
learn’d his health of you. 

North. Why, is he not with the Queen ? 25 

Percy. No, my good lord ; he hath 
forsook the court. 

Broken his staff of office, and dispers’d 
The household of the King. 

North. What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolv’d when last we spake 
t(^ether, 

Percy. Because your lordship was pro- 
claimed traitor. 30 
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But he# my lord# is gone to Ravenspiirgh# 
To offer service to the Duke of Hereford ; 
And sent me over by Berkeley# to discover 
What power the Duke of York had levied 
there ; 

Then with directions to repair to Ravens- 

purgh. 35 

North, Have you forgot the Duke of 
Hereford# boy ? 

Percy, No# my good lord ; for that is not 
forgot 

Which ne’er 1 did remember ; to my 
knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on mm. 

North, Then learn to know him now ; 
this is the Duke. 40 

Percy, My gracious lord, I tender you my 
service. 

Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young ; 
Wnich elder days shall npen, and confirm 
To more approved service and desert, 

Boling. I thank thee# gentle Percy ; and 
be sure 45 

I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul rememb’ring my good fnends ; 
And as my fortune ripens with thy love. 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense. 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand 
thus seals it. 5 ° 

North, How far is it to Berkeley ? And 
what stir 

Keeps good old York there with his men of 
war ? 

Percy, There stands the castle, by yon 
tuft of trees, 

Mann’d with three hundred men, as I have 
heard j 

And in it are the Lords of York, Berkeley, 
and Seymour — 55 

None else of name and noble estimate. 

Enter Ross and Willoughby. 

North, Here come the Lords of Ross and 
Willoughby, 

Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste. 

Boling, Welcome, my lords. I wot your 
love pursues 

A banish’d traitor. All my treasury 60 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more 
enrich’d. 

Shall be your love and labour’s recompense. 

Ross. Your presence makes us rich, most 
noble lord, 

Willo, And far surmounts our labour to 
attain it. 

Boling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer 
of the poor ; 65 

Which, till my infant fortune comes to 
years. 

Stands for my bounty. But who comes here ? 

Enter Berkeley. 

North. It is my Lord of Berkeley, as 1 
guess. 


[Act 2 

Berk. My Lord of Heieford, my message 
is to you. 

Boling. My lord, my answer is — * to 
Lancaster ’ ; 70 

And I am come to seek that name in 
England ; 

And I must find that title in your tongue 
Before I make reply to aught you say. 

Berk. Mistake me not, my lord ; ’tis not 
my meaning 

To raze one title of your honour out. 75 
To you# my lord, I come — what lord you 
will — 

From the most gracious regent of this land# 
The Duke of York, to know what pricks 
you on 

To take advantage of the absent time, 
And fright our native peace with self-borne 
arms. 80 

Enter York# attended. 

Boling. I shall not need transport my 
words by you ; 

Here comes his Grace in person. My noble 
uncle ! IKneels. 

York. Show me thy humble heart# and 
not thy knee, 

Whose duty is deceivable and false* 

Boling. My gracious uncle I — 85 

York. Tut, tut ! 

Grace me no grace# nor uncle me no uncle. 
I am no traitor’s uncle ; and that word 
* grace * 

In an ungracious mouth is but profane. 
Why have those banish’d and forbidden 
legs go 

Dar’d once to touch a dust of England's 
ground ? 

But then more ‘ why ? * — ^why have they 
dar’d to march 

So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 
Frighting her pale-fac’d villages with war 
And ostentation of despised arms ? 95 

Com’st thou because the anointed Kii^ is 
hence ? ^ 

Why, foolish boy, the King is left behind, 
And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 
Were I but now lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and 
myself loo 

Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars 
of men, 

From forth the ranks of many thousand 
French, 

O, then how quickly should this arm of 
mine. 

Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee 
And minister correction to thy fault I tos 

Boling, My gracious uncle, let me know 
my jfault ; 

On what condition stands it and wherein ? 

York, Even in condition of the worst 
degree — > 

In gross rebellion and detested treason. 
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Because my power is weak and all ill left ; 
But if I could, by Him that gave me life, 155 
I would attach you all and mat.e vou stoop 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the King ; 
But since I cannot, be it known unto you 
I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well ; 
Unless you please to enter in the castle, 160 
And there repose you for this night. 

Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will 
accept. 

But we must win your Grace to go with us 
To Bristow Castle, which they say is held 
By Bushy, Bagot, and their complices, 165 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth. 
Which I have ‘^norn to weed and pluck 
away. 

York. It may be I wall go with you ; but 
yet I’ll pause, 

For I am loath t 5 break our country’s laws. 
Nor fiiends nor foes, to me welcome you are. 
Things past redress are now^ with me past 
care. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV, A camp in Wales. 

He should have found his uncle Gaunt a Earl of Salisbury and a Welsh 

father Captain 

To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the ' 

lijay. My Lord of Salisbury, we have 

I am denied* to sue my livery here, . x 

And vet my letters patents give me leave And hardly kept our countrymen together, 
Mv father’s goods are all distrain’d and And yet we hear no tidings from the King ; 

^ . 131 Therefore We will disperse ourselves. 

And these arid all are all amiss employ’d. Fareweh. ^ 

What would you have me do ? 1 am a Sal. Stay yet another day, thou trusty 

subject, Welshman ; 

And I challenge law — attorneys are denied The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. 


Scene 3 ] 

Thou art a banish’d man, and here an 
come 

Before the expiration of thy time, 

In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

Boling. As I was banish’d, I was bamsh’c 
Hereford ; 

But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 

And, noble uncle, 1 beseech your Grace n 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye 
you are my father, for methinks m you 
I see old Gaunt alive. O, then, my father, 
Will you permit that I shall stand con 
demn'd 

A wandering vagabond ; my rights an^ 
royalties 

Pluck’d from my 'arms perforce, and given 
away 

To upstart unthrifts ? Wherefore was 
born 7 

If that my cousin king be King in England 
It must be granted I am L* ike of Lancaster. 
You have a son, Aumerle, my noble cousin , 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod 
down, *26 


lUC , 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 136 
North. The noble Duke hath been too 
much abused. 


Cap. ’Tis thought the King is dead ; w e 
will not stay. 

The bay trees m our country are all 
wither’d, 

x**«v.x* And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 

Ross, ir^tandryour Grace upon to do The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the 
him right. eart-h, 

Willo. Base men by his endowments are And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful 
naade great. change j 

York. My lords of England, let me tell Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and 
you this : ^40 leap t.. . 

I ha ’ ^ had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs. The one in fear tc lose what they enjoy, 
And labour’d all I could to do him right ; The other to enjoy by rage and war. 

But in this kind to come, in braving arms. These signs forerun the death or fell of 
Be his own carver and cut out his way, kings. ^5 

To find out right with wrong— it may not Farewell. Our Ci^untrymenaie gone and fled, 


- be ; ^*<5 

And you that do abet mm in this kind 
Cherish Tebellion, and are rebels all. 

North. The noble Duke hath sworn his 
coming is 

But for his own ; and for the right of that 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid; 
And let him never see joy that breaks that 
oath I 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these 
arms. 

I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, 


As well assur’d Richard their King is dead. 

Sed, Ah, Richard, with the eyes of heavy 
mind, 

I see thy glory ’'ke a shooting star 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament ! 
The sun set*, weeping in the lowly west, 
Witnessing storms to come, woe, and 
umest ; -- 

Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes ; 
And crossly to thy good all fortune goes. 

[Extf. 
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ACT THREE 

Scene I. Bolinghroke*s camp at BristoL 

Enter Boungbroke* York, Northumber- 
1.AND, Percy, Ross, Willoughby, with 
Bushy and Green, prisofiers. 

Boling. Bring foitli these men. 

3 ushy and Green, I will not vex your 
souls 

®'!nce presently your souls must part your 
bodies — 

With too much urging your pernicious lives. 
For *twere no charity ; yet, to wash your 
blood 5 

From off my hands, here in the view of men 
I will unfoM some causes of your deaths : 
You have misled a prince, a royal king, 

A happy gentleman in blood and linea- 
ments. 

By you unhappied and disfigured clean ; lo 
You have in manner with your sinful hours 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him ; 
Broke the possession of a royal bed. 

And stain’d the beauty of a fair queen’s 
cheeks 

With tears drawn from her eyes by your 
foul wrongs ; 

Myself — a prince by fortune of my birth. 
Near to the King in blood, and near in 
love 

Till you did make him misinterpret rne- 
Have stoop’d my neck under your injunes 
And sigh’d my English breath in foreign 
clouds, 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment, 
Whilst you have fed upon my signories, 
Dispatk'd my parks and fell’d my fores 
woods, 

From my own windows torn my household 
coat, 

Raz’d out my imprese, leaving me no sig 
Save men’s opinions and my living blood 
To show the worid I am a gentleman. 

This and much more, much more than 
twice all this. 

Condemns you to the death. See them 
delivered over 

To execution and the hand of death, 30 
Bushy. More welcome is the stroke of 
death to me 

Than Bolingbroke to England. Lords, fare- 
w'ell. 

Green, My comfort is that heaven will 
take our souls, 

And plague injustice with the pains of hell, 
Boling. My Lord Northumberland, see 
them dispatch’d. 35 

[Erenut Northumberland, and others, 
with the prisonets. 

Uncle, you say the Queen is at your house ; 
Foe God's sake, fairly let her be entreated. 
Tell her I send to her my kind commends ; 
I'ake special care my greetings be delivered. 
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York. A gentleman of mine I have dis- 
patch’d 40 

iVith letters of your love to her at large, 
Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle. Come 
lords, aw’ay, * 

'o fight with Glendower and his complices. 
Lwhile to work, and after holiday, 

[ExeMtih 

Scene II. The coast of Wales. A castle in 
view. 

Drums. Flourish and colours. Enter the 
King, the Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerlb 
and Soldiers. 

K. Rich. Barkloughly Castle call they 
this at hand ? ^ 

Aum. Yea, my lord. How brooks your 
Grace the air 

After your late tossing on the breaking 
seas ? 

K. Rich. Needs must I like it well. I weep 
for joy 

To stand upon my kingdom once again. 5 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their 
horses’ hoofs. 

As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in 
meeting, g 

So weeping-smiUng greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favours with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle 
earth. 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous 
sense ; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way, 13 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample 
thee; 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies ; 
And when they from thy bosom pluck a 
flower. 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal 
touch 21 

Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. 
Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords. 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these 
stones 

Prove armed soldiers, ere her native King 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms, afi 
Car. Fear not, my lord ; that Power that ; 
made you king ' 

I Hath power to keep you king in spite of all 
I The means that heaven yields must be 
embrac’d ag 

And not neglected ; else, if heaven would, ! 
And we will not, heaven’s ofier we refuse, 1 
The proffered means of succour and redress. ; 
Awm, He means, my lord, that we are too 
remiss ; f 

Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, j 
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Grows strong and great In substance and in ' 
power. 35 

K. Rich, Discomfortable cousin ! know'st 
tboii not 

That when the seaiching eye of heaien is 
hid, 

Behind the globe, that lights the lower world. 
Then thieves and robbers .ange abroad 
unseen. 39 

In murders and in outrage boldly heie ; 
But when from under this terrestrial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 
And darts his light through every guilty 
hole. 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 
The cloak of night being pluck'd from off 
their backs, 45 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at them- 
selves ? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Boling- 
broke, 

Who all while hath revell'd in the night. 
Whilst we were wand’ring with the 
Antipodes, 49 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east. 
His treason<^ will sit blushing in his face. 
Not able to endure the sight of day. 

But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 

Not all the water in the rough i iide sea 
Can wash the balm off from an anointed 
king ; 55 

The biealh of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath 
press'd 

To lift shrewd steel against our golaen 
crown, 

God for his Richard hath in heaver^"' pay 
A glorious angel. Then, if angels fight, 61 
Weak men must fall ; for heaven still 
guards the right. 

Enter Salisbury. 

Welcome, my lord. How far off lies your 
power ? 

Sal. Nor near nor farther off, my gracious 
lord, 

Than this weak arm. Discomfort guides my 
tongue 65 

And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
One day too late, I fear me, noble lord. 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth. 
O, call back yesterday, bid time return. 
And thou shalt have twelve thousand 
fighting men I 70 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 
O'erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and 
thy state ; 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert 
dead, 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispers'd, and 
fled. 

Attw. Comfort, my liege, why looks your 
Grace so pale ? 75 


JUNG mcnAWD TW, SECONB 

K, But now the Mood of twenty 

thousand men 

Did triumph m my face, amd they are fled ; 
And, til! so much blood th:t 5 ier come again. 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 
All souls that will be sr fe, f]y from my side ; 
Fo: tune hath set 3 upon my piicie. 

Ail jz. Comloii, my liege ; remember Bho 
you are. Sj 

K. Ruch. I had forgot myself ; am I not 
King ? 

Awake, thou majesty ! thou 

sleepest. 

Is not the King’s name tiventy thousand 
names ? S5 

Arm, arm, my name ! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Look not to the ground. 
Ye favourites of a king ; are we not high ? 
High be our thoughts. 1 know my uncle 
York 

Hath power enough to «erve our turn. But 
who comes here ? 90 

Enter Scroop. 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide 
my liege 

Than can my care-tun’d tongue deliver 
him. 

K. Rich. Mine ear is open and my heart 
prepar’d. 

The worst is worldly less thou canst unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? Why, 'twas my 
care ; ys 

And what loss is it to be rid of care ? 
Strives Bohngbroke to be as great as we ? 
Greater he shall not be * if he serve God, 
We'll serve him too, ana be his fellow so. 
Revolt our subjects ? That we cannot 
mend ; 100 

They break their faith to God as well as us. 
Cry woe, destruction, ruin, and decay — 
The worst is death, and death will have his 
day. 

Scroop. Glad am I that your Highness is 
so arm'd 

To bear the tidings of calamity. J05 

Like an unseasonable stormy day 
Which makes the silver rivers drown their 
shores. 

As if the world were all dissolv'd to tears. 
So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, coveting your fearful land 
With hard bright steel and hearts harder 
than steel. m 

White-beards have arm'd their thin and 
hairless scalps 

Against thy majesty ; boys, with women's 
voices. 

Strive to speak big, and clap their female 
joints 

In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown ; 
Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their 
bows 1x6 

Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 
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Yea# distaflf-women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat : both young and old 
rebel. 

And all goes worse than I have power to 
teli. 120 

K. Rich, Too well, too well thou tell*st a 
tale so ill. 

Where is the Earl of Wiltshire ? Where is 
Bagot ? 

What is become of Bushy? Where is 
Green ? 

That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful 
steps ? 125 

If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it. 
I warrant they have made peace with 
Bolingbroke. 

Scroop. Peace have they made with him 
indeed, my lord. 

K. Rich. O villains, vipers, damn’d with- 
out redemption ! 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ! 130 
Snakes, in my heirt-blood warm’d, that 
sting my heart I 

Three Judases, each one thrice worse than 
Judas t 

Would they make peace ? Terrible hell 
make war 

Upon their spotted souls for this offence I 

Scroop. Sweet love, I see, changing his 
propel ty, 135 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate. 
Again uncurse their souls ; their peace is 
made 

With heads, and not with hands ; those 
whom you curse 

Have felt the worst of death's destroying 
wound 

And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground. 

Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of 
Wiltshire dead * i-ii 

Scroop. Ay, all of them at Bristow lost 
their heads. 

Aum. Where is the Duke my father with 
his power ? 

K. Rich. No mattei where — of comfort 
no man speak. 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy 
eyes iif* 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let’s choos executors and talk of wills ; 
And yet not so — for what can we bequeath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 15 ’ 
Our lands, our lives, and all, are Boling- 
broke’s. 

And nothing can we call our own but death 
And that small model of the bairen earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our 
bones. 13 1 

For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stones of the death of kings : 
How some have been depos’d, some slain 
in war. 


[Act 3 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have 
depos’d. 

Some poison’d by their wives, some sleep- 
ing kill’d, 159 

AH murder'd — for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic 
sits. 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with 
looks ; 165 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit. 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour’d 
thus, 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and farewell, 
king I 170 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and 
blood 

With solemn reverence ; throw away 
respect, 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty ; 
For you have but mistook me all this while. 
I live with bread like you, feel w^nt, 175 
Taste giief, need friends ; subjected thus, 
How can you say to me I am a king ? 

Car. My lord, wise men ne'er sit and wail 
their woes, 

But presently prevent the ways to wail. 

To fear the foe. since fear oppresseth 
strength, 180 

Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your 
foe, 

And so your follies fight against yourself. 
Fear ana be slain — no worse can come to 
fight j 

And fight and die is death destroying death. 
Where fearing dying pays death seivile 
breath. 185 

Aum. My father hath a power ; inquire 
of him. 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K. Rich. Thou chid’st me well. Proud 
Bolingbroke, I come 

To change blows with thee fo. our day of 
doom. 

This ague fit of fear is over-blown ; 190 

A n easy task it is to win our own. 

Say, Scroop, where hes our uncle with his 
power ? 

Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be 
sour. 

Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of 
the sky 

The state and inclination of the day ; 19s 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 

I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be 
spoken : 199 

Your uncle York is join’d with Bolingbroke; 
And all your northern castles yielded up, 
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And all your .outAicua gentlemen m aims 
Upon liis par y. 

‘'K. Ridi. Tboii has!- said enough. 
fTo Awwiiief ::.'e.Nhrew thee^ whjcn 

didst -ad me toilli 

Of that siveet ay i was in to despair ! ::o‘s 

What say you now ? Whal comfort na\e 
we now ? 

By heaven. I'll hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comtort any more. 

Go to Flint Castle ; there I’ll pine a wav ; 
A king, woe's slave, shall kmgly woe obey. 
That power I have, discharge ; and let 
them go 21 1 

To ear the land that hath some hope lo 
grow, 

Foi I have none. Let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum. Mv liege, one word. 

K. Rich, He does me double wrong 
That wounds me w'ltli the flatteries of his 
tongue. 

Discharge my follow'ers : let them hence 
away, 

From Richard’s night to Boimgbroke’s fair 
day. {Exeunt. 

S-ENE III. Wales. Before Flint Castle. 

Enter, with drum and colours, Boling- 

broke, York, Northumberl.vnd, and 

Forces. 

Boling. So that by this intelligence we 
learn 

The Welshmen aie dispers'd ; and Salis- 
bury 

Is gone to meet the King, who lately landed 
With some few private friends upon this 
coast. 

North. The news is very fair and good, 
my lord. 5 

Richard not far from hence hath hid his 
head. 

York. It would beseem the Lord North- 
umberland 

To say * King Richard Alack the heavy 
day 

When such a sacred king should hide his 
head ! 

North. Your Grace mistakes ; only to be 
brief, lo 

Left I Ms title out. 

York. The time hath been. 

Would you have been so brief with him, he 
would 

Have been so brief with you to shorten you. 
For taking so the head, your whole head's 
length. 

Boling. Mistake not, uncle, further than 
you should. 15 

York. Take not, good cousin, further than 
you should. 

Lest you mistake. The heavens are over 
our heads. 
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Bolifig. 1 know ij, uncle ; and oppose not 
myself 

Against their wi!!. S at who comes here ? 

Euler Percy. 

't^elconie, What, will not this castle 

yWd ? 20 

Peicy. ihe castle m] Alv is maim'd, my 

lord. 

Against thy entrance. 

Boling. Rovaily ! 

Whv, at contains no king ? 

PeiLV. Yes, my good lord. 

It doth contain a king ; King Richard lies 
Within the limits of yon lime and stone ; 
And with him are the Lord Aurnerle, Lord 
Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence ; who, 1 cannot learn. 
North. O, belike it is the Bishop of 
Carlisle. * 30 

Boling. [To NorihuuiheylandJ Noble lord. 
Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle; 
Through bracen trumpet send the breath 
of parley 

Into his ruin’d ears, and thus deliver : 
Henry Bolmg broke 33 

On both hib knees doth kiss King Richard s 
hand, 

And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 
To his most royal person ; hither come 
Even at his ieet to lay my arms and power, 
Provided that my bamshment repeal’d 40 
And lands restor'd again be freely granted ; 
If not. I’ll use the advantage of my power 
And lay the summer’s aust with showers of 
blood 

Rain’d from the wounds of slaughtered 
Englishmen ; 

The which how far oft* from the mind of 
Bolingbroke 45 

It is such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s 
land. 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

Go, signify as much, while Iieie we march 
Upon the grassy carpet 01 inis plain. so 
[Northumberland advances io ihe 
Castle, with & trumpet. 

Let's march without the noise of threat 'n- 
ing drum, 

That from this castle’s tottered battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perus’d. 
Methinks King Richard and myself should 
meet 

With no less terror than the elements 55 
Of fire and water, when their thund’ring 
shock 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of 
heaven. 

Be he the fire, lil be the yielding water ; 
The rage be his, whilst on the earth I 
rain 59 

My waters— -on the earth, and not on Mm. 
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March on, and mark King Ricuard how he 
looks. 

Parle without, and answer within ; then a 
flourish. Enter on the walls, the King, 
the Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, 
Scroop and Salisbury. 

See, see, King Richard doth himself appear. 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east. 
When he perceives the envious clouds are 
bent 65 

To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bnght passage to the Occident. 
York, Yet looks he like a king. Behold, 
his eye. 

As brig^d as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty. Alack, alack, for woe. 
That any harm should stain so fair a show ! 
K, Rich, [To Northumberland] We are 
amaz’d; and thus long have we 
stood 

To watch the fearful bending of thy knee. 
Because we thought ourself thy lawful king ; 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 75 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 
If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss’d us from our steward- 
ship ; 

For weU we know no hand of blood and 
bone 

Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre. 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 81 
And though you think that all, as you have 
done, 

Have torn their souls by turning them from 
us. 

And we are barren and bereft of friends. 
Yet know- -my master, God omnipotent, 85 
Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence ; and they shall stnke 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot, 
That your vassal hands against my head 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke, for yon methinks he 
stands, 91 

That every stnde he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason ; he is come to open 
The purple testament of bleeding war ; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace. 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers' 
sons 9*5 

Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale 
peace 

To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures’ grass with faithful English 
blood. 100 

North. The King of Heaven forbid our 
lord the King 

Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush'd upon ! Thy thrice noble cousin, 
Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kiss thy 
hand; 


[Act 3 

And by the honourable tomb he swears 105 
Ihat kands upon your royal grandsire’s 
bones. 

And by the royalties of both your bloods. 
Currents that spnng from one most 
gracious head, 

And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, 
And by the worth and honour of himself, 
Compnsing all that may be sworn or said. 
His coming hither hath no further scope 
Than for his hneal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees j 
Winch on thy royal party granted once, 115 
His glittering arms he will commend to rust, 
His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful ser\dce of your Majesty. 

This swears he, as he is a prince, is just ; 
And as I am a gentleman I credit him. 120 
K, Rich, Northumberland, say thus the 
King returns : 

His noble cousin is nght welcome hither ; 
And aU the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomphsh’d without contradic- 
tion. 124 

With all the gracious utterance thou hast 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends. 
[To Aumerle] We do debase ourselves, 
cousin, do we not. 

To look so poorly and to speak so fair? 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and 
send 

Defiance to the traitor, and so die ? 130 

Aum. No, good my lord ; let's fight with 
gentle words 

Till time lend fnends, and friends their 
helpful swords. 

K. Rich. O God, O God I that e’er this 
tongue of mine 

That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man should take ic oft again 
With words cf sooth i O that I were as 
great 136 

As is my gnef, or lesser than my name I 
j Or tlfet I could forget what I have been I 
I Or not remember what I must be now I 
Swell'st thou, proud heart ? I’E give thee 
scope to beat, 140 

Since foes have scope to beat both thee 
and me. 

Aum. Northumberland comes back from 
Bolingbroke, 

K. Rich, What must the King do now ? 
Must he submit ? 143 

The King shall do it. Must he be depos'd ? 
The King shall be contented. Must he lose 
i The name of king ? A God’s name, let it go. 
I’ll give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

I My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 

My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood, 150 
My sceptre for a palmer’s walking staff. 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints, 

, And my large kingdom for a little graven 
[A little little grave, an obscure grave— 
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Or I’E he buned la the Itiog's Uign way, 155 
Some i ay of commoa traae, waere &t*D- 
jeccs* leec 

May tic 111 ly trample oa meir ssoveieign's 
head ; 

For on my Heart they tread now whilst 
I live. 

And bimed once, why nor upon my head ? 
Aumerle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearced 
cousin ! 100 

We’il make foul weathei with despised 
tears ; 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer 
corn 

And make a dearth m this revoinag land. 
Or biiali we play t.he wantons wiin our woes 
And make some pretty match with shed- 
ding tears ? 165 

As thus ; to drop them still upon one place 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth ; and, therein laid — ^theie 
lies 

Two kinsmen digged their graves with weep- 
ing eyes. 

Would not this ill do well ? Well, well, I 
see I?*" 

I talk but idly, and you laugh ac me. 

Most mighty prince, my Lord Normumner- 
land. 

What says King Boiingbroke ? Will his 
Majesty 

Give Richard leave to live till Richard die? 
You make a leg, and Bohng broke says ay. 

North. My lord, in the base court he doth 
attend i>o 

To speak with you ; may it please you to 
come dovtm ? 

K. Rich. Down, down 1 come, like 
glist'ring Phaethon, 

Wanting the manage ot unruly jades. 

In the base court } Base court, where kings 
glow base, 18 j 

To come at traitors* calls, and do them 
grace. 

In the base court ? Come down ? Down, 
court I down, king ! 

For night-owls shnek where mounting larks 
should smg. [JBxeunt from above. 

Boling. What says his Majesty ? 

North. Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes Mm speak fondly, like a frantic man; 
Yet he is come. 186 

Enter ike King, and his Attendants, below. 

Boling. Stand all apart. 

And show fair duty to Ms Majesty. 

[He kneels down^ 

My gracious lord — 

K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your 
princely knee 190 

To make the base earth proud with kissing 
it. 

Me rather had my heart might feel your love 
Than my unpleas*d eye see your courtesy. 
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Up, cousin, up : yoiix heart is up, I know, 
IToucking his own headl Thus high at least, 
althougn your knee be low. 193 

Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for 
mine own. 

K. h.u.h. Your own is yours, and 1 a-m 
youis, and all. 

Boling. So far be mine, my most re- 
doubted lord, 

AS my true service shall deseive your love. 

K. Rick. Well you deserve. They well 
deserve to have aoo 

That know the strongest and surest way to 
c,et. 

Uncle, give me your hands ; nay, dry your 
eyes : 

Tears show their love, but want their 
remedies. 

Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 
Tiiouga you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, 1*11 give, and wiihng 
too ; 206 

For do we must what force will have us do. 
Set 00 towards London. Cousin, is it so ? 

Boling. Yea, my good lord, 

K. Rich. Then 1 must not say no, 

{Flourish. Bxeunu 

Scene IV. The Duke of York's garden. 

Enter tiie Uuhen and two Ladies. 

Queen. Wnat sport shall we devise here 
in this garden 

To dnve away the heavT'^ tnougnt of care ? 

Lady. Madam, we*ll play at bowls. 

Queen. *Twill make me tliink the world 
IS full of rubs 

And that my fortune runs against the bias. 

Lady. Maaam, we*Jll dance. 6 

Queen. My legs can keep no measure m 
dehght, 

When my poor heart no measure keeps m 
gnef ; 

Therefoni no dancing, girl ; some other 
sport. 

Lady. Madam, we*ll teU tales. 10 

Queen. Of sorrow or ot joy ? 

Lady. Ot either, madam. 

Queen. Of neither, girl ; 

For if ot joy, being aitogetimer wanting. 

It doth remember me the more of sorrow ; 
Or if' of grief, being altogether had, 13 
It adds more sorrow to my want of joy ; 
For what I have I need not to repeat. 

And what I want it boors not to complain. 

Lady. Madam, 1*11 sing. 

Queen. *Tis well that thou hast cause ; 
But thou shouldst please me better wouidst 
thou weep. ao 

Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do 
you good. 

Queen. And 1 could would weeping 
do me good. 

And never bormw any tear of thee. 
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Enter a Gardener and two Servants. 

But stay* here come the gardeners. 

Let’s step into the shadow of these trees. 25 
My wretchedness unto a row of pins. 

They will talk of state, for every one doth so 
Against a change : woe is forerun with woe. 

[Queen and Ladies retire, 

Gard. Go, bind thou up yon dangling 
apricocks. 

Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal 
weight ; 31 

Give some supportance to the bending 
twigs. 

Go thou, and like an executioner 
Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 
All must be even in our government, 36 
You thus employ’d, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds which without profit 
suck 

The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

Serv. Why should we, in the compass of a 
pale, 10 

Keep law and form and due proportion. 
Showing, as in a model, our firm estate. 
When our sea-walled garden, the whole 
land. 

Is full of weeds ; her fairest flowers chok’d up. 
Her fruit trees all unprun'd, her hedges 
ruin’d, 45 

Her knots disordered, and her wholesome 
herbs 

Swarming with caterpillars ? 

Gard, Hold thy peace. 

He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf ; 
The weeds which his broad-spreading leaves 
did shelter, 50 

That seem'd in eating him to hold him up. 
Are pluck’d up root and all by Boling- 
broke — 

I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

Serv, What, are they dead ? 

Gard. They are ; and Bolingbroke 

Hath seiz’d the wasteful king. O, what pity 
is it 55 

That he had not so trimm’d and dress’d his 
land 

As we this garden ! We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our 
fruit trees, 

Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itself ; 60 
Had he done so to great and growing men, 
They might have liv'd to bear, and he to 
taste 

Their fruits of duty. Superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live; 
Had he done so, himself had borne the 
crown, 65 

Which waste of idle hours hath quite 
thrown down. 
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Serv, What, think you the King shall be 
deposed ? 

Gard. Depress’d he is already, and de- 
pos’d 

'Tis doubt he will be. Letters came last 
night 

To a dear friend of the good Duke of York's 
That tell black tidings. 

Queen. O, I am press'd to death through 
want of speaking ! 

[Cmwmg forward. 
Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this 
garden, 

How dares thy harsh rude tongue sound 
this unpleasing news ? 

What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested 
thee 75 

To make a second fall of cursed man ? 
Why dost thou say King Richard is depos’d? 
Dar’st thou, thou little better thing than 
earth. 

Divine his downfall ? Say, where, when, 
and how, 

Cam’st thou by this ill tidings ? Speak, 
thou wretch. i 80 

Gard, Pardon me, madam ; little joy 
have I 

To breathe this news ; yet what 1 say is 
true. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke. Their fortunes both are 
weigh’d. 84 

In your lord’s scale is nothing but himself, 
And some few vanities that make him light; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 
Besides himself, are all the English peers, 
And with that odds he w’^eighs King Richard 
dowm. 89 

Post you to London, and \ cu will find it so ; 
I speak no more than every one doth know. 

Queen. Nimble mischance, that art so 
light of foot, 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me. 
And am I last that knows it ? O, thou 
thinkest 94 

To serve me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my breast. Come, ladies, go 
To meet at London London’s king in woe. 
What, was I bom to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Boling- 
broke ? 

Gard’ner, for telling me these news of woe, 
Pray God the plants thou graft’st may 
never grow ! loj 

[Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 

Gard, Poor Queen, so that thy state 
might be no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse. 
Here did she fall a tear ; here in this place 
I’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. 105 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be 
seen. 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Westminster Hall. 

JBnler, as to the Parliament, Bolingbroke, 
Aumerle, Northumberland, Percy, 
Fitzwater, Surrey, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, the Abbot of Westminster, 
and Otheis ; Herald, Officers, and B^i^got. 

Boling. Call forth Bagot. 

Now, Bagot, freely speak thv mind — 
What thou dost know of noble Gloucester’s 
death ; 

Who wi ought it with the King, and who 
perform’d 

The bloody office of his timeless end. 5 
Bagot. Then set before my face the Lord 
Aumerle. 

Boling. Cousin, stand forth, and look 
upon that man. 

Bagot. My Lord Aumerle, I know your 
daring tongue 

Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver’d. 
In that dead time when Gloucester’s death 
was plotted 10 

I heard you say ‘ Is not my arm of length, 
That reacheth from the restful Enghsh 
Court 

As far as Calais, to mine uncle’s head ? * 
Amongst much other talk that very time 14 
I heard you say that you had rather refuse 
The offer of an hundred thousand ciov.ms 
Than Bolmgbroke's return to England ; 
Adding withil, how blest this land would be 
In this your cousin’s death. 

Aum. Princes, and noble lords, 

What answer shall I make to this base man? 
ShaU I so much dishonour my fair stars 21 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 
Either I must, or have mine honour soil’d 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips. 
There is my gage, the manual seal of death 
That marks thee out for hell. I say thou 
liest, 26 

And will maintain what thou hast said is 
false 

In thy heart-blood, though being all too 
base 

To stain the temper of my knightly sword, 
Boling. Bagot, forbear; thou shalt not 
take it up. 30 

Aum. Excepting one, I would he were 
the best 

In all this presence that hath mov’d me so. 
Fitz- If that thy valour stand on 
sympathy, 

There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine. 
By that fair sun which shows me where thou 
stand’st, 33 

I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou 
spak'st it. 

That thou wert cause of noble Gloucester’s 
death. 

If thou demest it twenty times, thou liest ; 


Ana 1 will turn Ihy falsehood to tliy heart. 
Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 

Aum. Thou dai'st not, coward, live to see 
that day. 4x 

Fitz. Now, by my soul, I would it were 
this hour. 

Aum. Fitzwater, thou art damn’d to hell 
for this. 

Percy. Aumerle, thou best ; Ms honour 
IS as true 

In this appeal as thou art all unjust ; 43 

And that thou art so, there I throw my 
^ sage, 

To prove it on thee to the extremes t point 
Of mortal breathing. Seize it, if thou 
dar’st. 

Aum. An if I do not, may my hands rot 
off 

And never brandish more revengeful steel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! 51 

Another Lord. I task the earth to the like, 
forsworn Aumerle ; 

And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holloa’d in thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun. There is my honour’s 
pawn ; 55 

Engage it to the trial, if thou darest. 

Aum. Who sets me else ? By heaven. I’ll 
throw at all ! 

I have a thousand spiiits in one bieast 
To answer twenty thousand such as you. 

Surrey. My Lord Fitzwater, I do remem- 
ber well 60 

The very time Aumerle and you did talk, 

Fitz. ’Tis very true; you were in 
presence then. 

And you can witness with me this is true. 

Surrey, As false, by heaven, as heaven 
itself is true. 

Fitz. Surrey, thou liest. 

Surrey. Dibhonoiirable boy I 65 

That lie shall he so heavy on my sword 
That it shall render vengeance and ro\ enge 
Till thou the lie-giver and that he do he 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s skull. 

In proof whereof, theie is my honour’s 
pawn ; yo 

Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. 

Fitz. How fondly dost thou spur a 
forward horse I 

If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness. 

And spit upon him whilst I say he lies, 73 
And lies, and lies. There is my bond of 
faith, 

I To tie thee to my strong correction. 

As I intend to thrive in this new world, 
Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal. 
Besides, I heard the banish'd Norfolk say 
That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy 
men si 

To execute the noble Duke at Calais. 

Aum. Some honest Christian trust me 
with a gage 
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Hiat Norfoik Mss. Here do 1 throw down 
tins. 

If he may be reneaFd to trv his hononr. 85 > 
Boling. These differences shall ah rest 
under ga^e 

Till Norfolk be reoeal^d-— -reneal’d he shall 
be 

And, though mine enemy, restored again 
To aM his lands and signories. ^^hen he 
is return'd, 

Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 
Car. That honourable day shall never be 
seen. gx 

Many a time hath banish'd Norfolk fought 
For Jesii Christ in glorious Chnstian Meld, 
Streaming the ensign of the Chnstian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens; 
And, toil’d with works of war, retur'd 
himself 06 

To Italy ; and there, at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country’s earth. 
And his pure soul unto his captain, Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fought so long. 
Boling. Why, Bishop, is Norfolk dead ? 
Car. As surely as I live, my lord. 

Boling. Sweet peace conduct his sweet 
soul to the bosom 

Of good old Abraham I Lords appellants. 
Your differences shall all rest under gage 105 
Till we assign you to your days of trial. 

Enter York, attended. 

York, Great Duke of Inncaster, I come 
to thee 

From plume-pluck’d Richard, who with 
willing soul 

Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand. no 
Ascend his throne, descending now from 
him — 

And long live Henry, fourth of that name 1 
Boling. In God’s name. I’ll ascend the 
regal throne. 

Car. Marry, God forbid 1 114 

Worst in this royal presence may I speak. 
Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 
Would God that any in this noble presence 
Were enough noble to be upright judge 
Of noble Richard I Then true noblesse 
would 

Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 
What subject can give sentence on his king? 
And who sits here that is not Richard’s 
subject ? 

Thieves are not judg’d but they are by to 
hear. 

Although apparent guilt be seen in them 
And shall the figure of God’s majesty, xas 
His captain, steward, d^uty elect. 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years. 

Be judg’d by subject and inferior breath. 
And he himself not present ? O, forfend 
it, God, 

That in a CImstian climate souls refin’d 130 
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Should fhovr so hemous, black, obscene a 
deed ! 

I speak to siibfects, and a subject speaks, 
Stsrr’d up by God, thus fooldiv lor Ms 
king. 

My Lord of Hereford here, whom you call 
king, 134 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king ; 
And if you crown him, let me prophesy — 
The blood of English shall manure the 
ground. 

And future ages groan for this foul act ; 
Peace shall go sleen with Turks and infidels. 
And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 
Shall kin with kin and kind with kind 
confound ; 141 

Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, 

Shan here inhabit, and this land be call’d 
The field of Golgotha and dead men*s skulls. 
O, if you raise this house against this house. 
It will the woefuMest division prove mC 

That ever fell upon this cmsed earth. 
Prevent it, resist it, let it not be so. 

Lest child, child’s children, cry against you 
woe. 

North. Well have you argued, sir ; and, 
for your pains, 150 

Of capital treason we arrest you here. 

My Lord of Westminster, be it your charge 
To keep Mm safely till Ms day of tnal. 

May it please you, lords, to grant the 
commons’ suit ? 

Boling. Fetch hither Richard, that in 
common view 155 

He may surrender ; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York. I will be his conduct, IFxih 

Boling. Lords, you that here are under 
our arrest. 

Procure your sureties for your days of 
answer. 

Little are we beholding to your love, 160 
And httle look’d for at your helping hands. 

Re-enter York, with King Richard, and 
Officers bearing Ihe regalia. 

K. Rich. Alack, why am I sent for to a 
king,. 

Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign’d ? I hardly yet have 
leam’d 

To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my 
knee. 163 

Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To tMs submission. Yet I well remember 
The favours of these men. Were they not 
mine ? 

Did they not sometime cry ‘ All hail 1 * to 
me ? 

So Judas did to Christ ; but he, in twelve, 
Found truth in all but one ; I, in twelve 
thousand, none. 171 

God save the King I Will no man say 
amen ? 
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Am I both priest and clerk ? Well then, 
amen. 173 

God save the King I although I he not he ; 
And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me. 
To do what service am I sent for hither ? 

York. To do that office of thine own 
good will 

Which tired majesty did make thee offer — 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolmgbroke. 180 

K. Rich. Give me the crown. Here, 
cousin, seize the crown. 

Here, cousin. 

On this side my hand, and on that side 
thine. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 186 
The other down, unseen, and full of water. 
That bucket down and full of tears am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up 
on high. 

Boling. I thought you had been willing 
to resign. 190 

K. Rich. My crown I am ; but still my 
griefs are mine. 

You may my glories and my state depose, 
But not my griefs ; still am I king of those. 

Boling. Part of your cares you give me 
w'lth your crown. 

K. Rich. Your cares set up do not pluck 
my cares down. 195 

My care is loss of care, by old care done ; 
Your care is gain of care, by new care won. 
Hie cares I give I have, though ^ven away; 
They tend the crown, yet still with me they 
stay. 

Boling. Are you contented to resign the 
crown ? 200 

K. Rich. Ay, no ; no, ay ; for I must 
nothing be ; 

Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 

Now mark me how I will undo myself : 

1 give this heavy weight from off my head. 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand. 
The pride of kingly sway from out my 
heart ; 206 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm. 
With mine own hands I give away my 
crown. 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred 
state. 

With mine own breath release aU duteous 
oaths ; 210 

All pomp and majesty I do forswear ; 

My manors, rents, revenues, I forgo ; 

My acts, decrees, and statutes, 1 deny. 

God pardon all oaths that ate broke to me I 
God keep all vows unbroke are made to 
thee I 215 

Make me, that nothing have, with nothing 
griev'd, 

And thou with all pleas'd, that hast all 
achiev'd. 
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Long mayst thou live In Richard’s seat 
to sit. 

And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit. 

God save King Henry, unking’d Richard 
says, 22a 

And send him many years of sunshine days! 
W^hat more remains ? 

North. No more ; but that you read 
These accusations, and these gnevous 
crimes 

Committed by your person and your 
followers 224. 

Against the state and profit of this land ; 
That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos’d. 

K. Rich. Must I do so ? And irust I 
ravel out 

My weav’d-up follies ? Gentle Northumber- 
land, 

If thy offences were upon record, 230 

Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop 
To read a lecture of them ? If thou wouldst. 
There shouldst thou find one heinous 
article. 

Containing the deposing of a king 
And craclang the strong warrant of an oath, 
Mark'd with a blot, damn’d m the book of 
heaven, 23S 

Nay, all of you that stand and look upon 
me 

Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait 
myself, 

Though some of you, with Pilate, wash your 
hands, 239 

Showing an outward pity — ^yet you Pilates 
Have here deliver’d me to my sour cross. 
And water cannot wash away your sin. 

North. My lord, dispatch ; read o’er these 
articles. 

K. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears ; I 
cannot see. 

And yet salt water blinds them not so 
much 245 

But they can see a sort of traitors here. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest ; 

For I have given here my soul’s consent 
T' undeck the pompous body of a king ; 250 
Made glory base, and sovereignty a slave, 
Proud majesty a subject, state a peasant. 

North. My lord — 

K. Rich. No lord of thine, thou haught 
insulting man. 

Nor no man's lord ; I have no name, no 
title — 255 

No, not that name was given me at the 
font — 

But 'tis usurp'd. Alack the heavy day. 
That I have worn so many winters out. 
And know not now what name to call 
myself I 

O that I were a mockery king of snow, 260 
Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke 
To melt myself away in water drops ! 
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Good king, g,ieat king, aad yet not greatly 
good. 

An if my be sterling yet In England, 
Let It command a mirror hither straiglit. 
That it iiiav sIkiw me what a face I have 
Since it baril:mpt of his majestv. 267 

BoUim €-0 some of you and fetch a 
lookin^’-glass. a:i Alieiidant. 

North. Read o’er tins papei while the 
glass doth come. 

K. Rich. Fiend, iliou torments me ere I 
come £0 hell. ^70 

Boling. Urge It iio more, my Loid Norih- 
umberland. 

Nodh. Tile commons will not, then, be 
sat»siled. 

K. Rich. They shall be satis.fied. Ill read 
eiKmgh, 

When I do see the ver^' bock indeed 
Where all my sms are wiit, ^nd that's 
myself. -275 

Re-enier Attendant with u glass. 

Give me that glass, and therein will I read. 
No deeper wrinkles yet ? Hath sorrow 
struck 

So many blows upon this face of mine 
And made no deeper wounds ? O fiatt’nng 
glass. 

Like to my followers in prosperity, 

Thou dost beguile me i Was this face the 
face 

That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men ? Was this the 
face 

That like the sun did make beholders wink? 
Is this the face which fac'd so many follies 
That was at last oiit-fac’d by Bolingbroke ? 
A brittle glory shineth in this tace ; 2S7 

As brittle as the glory is the face ; 

IDaslies fke glass against the ground. 
For there it is, crack'd in a hundred shivers. 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport — 
How soon my sorrow hath destroy'd my 
face. 291 

Boling. The shadow of your sorrow hath 
destroy'd 

The shadow ot your face. 

K. Rick. Say that aga.n. 

The shadow of my sorrow ? Ha t let's see. 
'Tis very true : my grief lies all within ; 295 
And these external manner of %ments 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the tortur’d soul. 
There lies the substance ; and I thank thee, 
king, 2 > 

For thy great bounty, that not only giv’st 
Me cause to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. I'll beg one be n. 
And then be gone and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it ? 

Boling. Name it, fair cousin. 

K. Rich. Fair cousin ! I am greater than 
a king ; 305 , 


fAcl 5 

Foi uheo I \v.ib a lacg, aiv 

Weie tnen hiit ti objects ; no*/, a 

suhjcci, 

}I hav"- hesc lo mv laitv-rei. 

Being «-o gieat, I hec c lu, u2L‘J. fcg, 
BoLivg. Yet ask. ^iq 

K. Roil. And sbal I ha'i e ? 

Bclhig You «-hail. 

iC. Riih. Tiicn give me leave to go. 

Boling. Whither ? 

K. Rich. Whithci vou wdl, so 1 were from 
your sights, 315 

Boling. Go, some of \'ou convey him 'to 
the Tower. 

K. Rich. O, good! Convoy ! Convevprs 
are vou all, 

That rise tnus oimhiy by a frue king’s fal'' 
lExeirit King Rickcf.'d somi Lo^v.Y, 
evd a Gtmrd. 

Sol mg. On Wednesday next u'n soicmnlv 
set down 

Our coronation. Lcids, prepare yourselves. 

lExeimt ah but ike Abbot of WesG 
7 nmstet. the Bishop of Cmlisk, 
mid Autucrle. 

Abbot. A woetul pigeant have we here 
beheld. 

Car. The woe's to come ; the children yet 
unborn 

Shall feel this day as sharp to them as 
thorn. 

Aum. You holy clergymen, is theie no 
plot 

To rid the realm of this pernicious blot ? 3 '5 
Abbot. My lord, 

Before I freely speak my mind heiein. 

You shall not only take the sacii ament 
To bury mme intents, but also to eifect 
Whatever I shall happen to devise. 330 
I see your brows are full of discontent, 
Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of 
tears. 

Come home with me to supper ; I will 
lay 

A plot shall show us all a merry day. 

lExeunt. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. London. A street leading to ike 
Tower. 

Enter the Queen, with her Attendants. 

Queen. This way the Kmg will come ; 
this is the way 

To Julius Caesar’s ill-erected tower, 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom’d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke, 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 5 
Have any resting for her true king’s queen. 

Enter King Richarg and Guard. 

But soft, but see* or rather do not see. 

My fair rose wither. Yet look up, behold. 
That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 
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And wash him fresh again witli iioe-Jove 
tea IS, lo 

All, thOdS. the modei wheie oM Troy did 
stana ; 

Tiioi! map Oi honour, thou King Richard’s 
tomb. 

And not King Richaid ; thou most 
beauteous iiiii. 

Why should hard-favour’d grief be lodg’d 
In thee. 

When triumph is become an alehouse guest? 
iC. Rich, Join not with gnei, fair woman, 
do net so, i 6 

To make my end too sudden. Learn, good 
soul, 

To think our former state a happy dream ; 
Fiom which awak’d, the truth of w'hat we 
ate 

Shov\s us but this : I am sworn brother, 
sweet, 20 

To grim Necessity ; and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to 
Fiance, 

And cloister thee in some leiigious house. 
Our holy lives must win a new world’s 
crown, 

Which our profane hours here have thrown 
down, 25 

Queen. What, is my Richard both in 
shape and mind 

Transfoim’d and weak’ned ? Hath Boling- 
broke depos’d 

Thine intellect ? Hath he been in thy 
heart ? 

The lion dying thrusteth ion'll! bis pifw 
And wounds the eaith, it nothing else, witli 
rage 30 

To be o’eipowT'd ,* and wilt thou, pupil- 
like, 

Take the correction mildly, kiss the lod, 
And fawn on rage with b<isc humiiity. 
Which art a lion and the king ot beasts ? 

K. Rich. A king of beasts, indeed i If 
aught but beasts, 35 

I had been still a happy king of men. 

Good sometimes queen, prepare thee hence 
for France. 

Think I am dead, and that even here thou 
takest. 

As from my death-bed, thy last living 
leave. 

In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 40 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee 
tales 

Of woeful ages long ago betid; 

And ere thou bid good night, to quit their 
griefs 

Tell thou the lamentable tale of me. 

And send the hearers weeping to their 
beds, 45 

For why the senseless brands will sym- 
pathize 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 
And in compasdon weep the fire out ; 
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And some will mourn in ashes, some coal- 
black. 

For the deposing of a rightful king. 50 
E7iter Nortkumbepxand <iUended. 

Nmth. My lord, the mind of BoHngbroke 
is chang’d ; 

You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. 
And, madam, there is order ta’en for you ; 
With all swift speed you must away to 
France. 

K. Rich. Northumberland, thou ladder 
wherewithal 55 

The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my 
throne. 

The time shall not be many hours of age 
Moie than it is, ere foul sm gathering head 
Shall break into corruption. Thou shalt 
think 

Though he divide the realm and give thee 
half 60 

It is too little, helping him to all ; 

And he shall think that thou, which 
knowest the way 

To plant unnghtful kings, will know again. 
Being ne'er so little urg'd, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped 
thione. ()5 

The love of wicked men converts to fear ; 
That toar to hate ; and hate turns one or 
both 

To worthy danger and deserved death. 

North. My guilt be on my head, and there 
an end. 

Take leave, and part ; for you must part 
forthwith. 70 

K. Rich. Doubly divorc’d ! Bad men, you 
violate 

A twofold mariiage — ’twixt my crown and 
me. 

And then betwixt me and my married wife. 
Let me unkns the oath 'tw'ixt thee and me ; 
And yet not so, for with a kiss ’twas made. 
Part us, Northumberland ; I towards the 
north, 76 

Where shivering cold and sickness pines the 
clime ; 

My wife to France, from whence set forth 
in pomp. 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back hke Hallowmas or short’st of day. 

Queen. And must we be divided ? Must 
we part ? 81 

K, Rich. Ay, band from hand, my love, 
and heart from heart. 

Queen. Banish us both, and send the King 
with me. 

North. That were some love, but little 
policy. 

Queen. Then whither he goes thither let 
me go. 85 

K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make 
one woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 
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Better far off than near, be ne’er the near 
GOf count thy wav with si^hs ; I mine 
with groans. 

Queen* So longest way shall have th< 
longest moans. 9 

K* Rich* Twice for one step I’ll groan 
the way being short. 

And piece the w-ay out with a heavy heart. 
Come, come, in wooing sorrow let’s be brief, 
Since, wedding it, there is such length in 
grief. 

One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly 
part ; 95 

Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. 

Quten, Give me mme own again ; ’twere 
no good part 

To take on me to keep and kill thy heart. 
So, now I have mine own again, be gone. 
That I may strive to Mil it with a groan. 100 

K* Rich. We make woe wanton with this 
fond delay. 

Once more, adieu ; the rest let sorrow say. 

[Exeunt 

Scene II. The Duke of York*s palace. 
Enter the Duke of York and the Duchess. 

Duch* My lord, you told me you would 
tell the rest, 

When weeping made you brealc the story off. 
Of our two cousins’ coming into London. 

York* Where did I leave ? 

Duch* At that sad stop, my lord. 

Where rude misgoverned hands from 
windows’ tops 

Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s 
head. 

York. Then, as I said, the Duke, great 
BoHngbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know. 
With slow but stately pace kept on his 
course. 

Whilst all tongues cried ‘ God save thee, 
BoHngbroke I * 

You would have thought the very windows 
spake. 

So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring 
eyes 

Upon Ms visage ; and that all the walls 15 
With painted imagery had said at once 
* Jesu preserve thee I Welcome, Boling- 
broke ! * 

Whilst he, from the one side to the other 
turning, 

Bardbeaded, lower than Ms proud steed’s 
neck, 

Bespake them thus, * I thank you, country- 
men ^ 20 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 

Duck* Alack, poor Richard i where rode 
he the whilst ? 

Yiwiu As in a theatce the eyes of men 
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[Act 5 

After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage 
Are Idly bent on him that enters next, sts 
TMnking Ms prattle to be tedious ; 

Even so, or with much more contempt, 
men’s eyes 

Did scowl on gentle Richard j no man cried 
‘ God save Mm ! ’ 

No joyful tongue gave him Ms welcome 
home ; 29 

But dust was thrown upon Ms sacred head ; 
WMch With such gentle sorrow he shook off. 
His face still combating with tears and 
smiles. 

The badges of Ms grief and patience. 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, 
steel’d 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have 
melted, 35 

And barbarism itself have pitied Mm. 

But heaven hath a hand in these events. 

To whose high will we bound our calm 
contents. 

To BoHngbroke are we sworn subjects now. 
Whose state and honour I for aye allow, 40 

Duch. Here comes my son Aumerle. 

Yoj k. Aumerle that was ; 

But that is lost for being Richard’s friend. 
And, madam, you must call him Rutland 
now. 

I am in Parliament pledge for bis truth 
And lasting fealty to the new-made king. 45 

Enter Axjmerle, 

Duch. Welcome, my son. Who are the 
violets now 

That strew the green lap of the new come 
spring ? 

Aum. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly 
care not. 

God knows I had as lief be none as one. 

York. Well, bear you weU in tMs new 
spring of time, 50 

Lest you be cropp’d before you come to 
prime. 

What news from Oxford ? Do these justs 
and triumphs hold ? 

Aum. For aught I know, my lord, they 
do. 

York. You will be there, I know. 54 

Aum* If Grod prevent not, I purpose so. 

York* Wkat seal is that that hangs with- 
out thy bosom ? 

Yea, look’st thou pale ? Let me sec the 
writing, 

Aum. My lord, ’tis notMng. 

York* No matter, then, who see it. 

I will be satisfied ; let me see the writing. 

Aum* I do beseech your Grace to pardon 

^ nie ; to 

It is a matter of small consequence 
WMch for some reasons I would not have 
seen. 

York* WMdh for some reasons# sir# I 
mean to see. 
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Scene 2] 
i^ear, I fear— 

Duck. Wbat should you fear ? 

»Tis notliing but some bond that lie is 
ent’red into 65 

For gay apparel ’gainst the triumph-day. 

York. Bound to liimself I What doth he 
With a bond 

Tliat he is bound to ? Wife, thou art e fool. 
Boy, let me see the writing. 

Aum. I do beseech you, pardon me ; I 
may not show it, 70 

York. 1 will be satisfied ; let me see it, 
I say. [He phick s it out of his bosom, 
and leads it. 

Treason, foul treason! Viliam! traitor! 
slave ! 

Duch. What is the matter, my lord ? 

York. Ho I who is within there ? 

Enter a Servant. 

Saddle my horse. 
God for his mercy,, what treachery is here I 

Duch. Why, what is it, my lord ? 76 

York. Give me my boots, I say ; saddle 
my horse. [Exit Sertfard. 

Now, by mine honour, by my life, my 
troth, 

I will appcach the villain. 

Duch. What is the matter ? 

York. Peace, foolish woman, 80 

Duch. I will not peace. What is the 
matter, Aumerle ? 

Att.na. Good mother, be content j it is no 
more 

Than my poor life must answer. 

Duch. Thy life answer ! 

York. Bring me my boots. I will imto 
the King. 

His Man enters with kis boots. 

Duch. Strike him, Aumerle. Poor boy, 
thou art amaz’d. 85 

Hence, villain I never more come in my 
sight. 

York. Give me my boots, I say. 

Duch. Why, York, what wilt thou do ? 
Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine 
own ? 

Have we more sons ? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with 
time ? 91 

And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine 
age 

And rob me of a happy mother’s name? 

Is he not like thee ? Is he not thine own ? 

York. Thou fond mad woman, 95 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy ? 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacra- 
ment. 

And interchangeably set down their hands 
To kill the King z.t Oxford. 

DmcH. He Shan be ndne ; 

We*U keep him here. Then what is that to 
him? 


Yonk. Away fond woman! were he 
twenty times my son 
I would appeach him. 

Dtfch. Hadst thou groan’d for him 

As I have done, thou wouldst be more 
pitiful. 

But now I know thy mind z then dost 
suspect 

That I have been disloyal to thy bed 105 
And that he is a bastard, not thy son. 

Sweet York, sweet husband, be cot of that 
mind. 

He is as like thee as a man may be. 

Not like to me, or any of my kin. 

And yet I love him. 

York. Make way, unruly woman ! no 

lExU. 

Duch. After, Aumerle I Mount thee upon 
his horse ; 

Spur post, and get before him to the King, 
And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 
I’ll not be long behind ; though I be old, 

I doubt not but to ride as fast as York ; 1x5 
And never w ill I rise up from the ground 
Till Bolingbroke have pardon’d thee. 
Away, be gone, [BxcmwjL 

Scene HI. Windsor Castle. 

Enter Bolingbroke as King, Percy, and 
other Lords. 

Boling. Can no man tell me of my 
unthrifty son ? 

’Tis full three months since I did see him, 
last. 

If any plague hang over us, *tis he. 

I would to God, my lords, he might be 
found. 

Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns 
there, 5 

For there, they say, he daily doth frequent 
With unrestrained loose companions. 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow 
lan^s 

And beat our watch and rob our passengers. 
Which he, young wanton and effeminate 
boy, 10 

Takes on the point of honour to support 
So dissolute a crew. 

Percy. My lord, some two days since I saw 
the Prince, 

And told him of those triumphs held at 
Oxford, 

Boling. And what said the gallant ? 15 

Percy. His answer was, he would unto the 
stews. 

And from the common’st creature pluck a 
glove 

And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lukiest challenger. 

Boling. As dissolute as desperate; yet 
through both ao 

I see some sparks of better hope* which elder 
years 
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May happily bring foith. But who comes 
here ? 

Enter Aumerle amazed. 

Awm. Where is the King ? 

Boling. Wiiat means our cousin that he 
stares and looks 
So wildly ? 

Aum. God save your Grace I I do beseech 
your Majesty, 

To have some conference with your Grace 
alone. 

Boling. Withdraw yourselves, and lea\e 
us here alone. 

lExenni Percy and Lo^ds. 
What Is the matter with our cousin now ? 

Atiw. For ever may my knees grow to the 
earth, [Kneels. 

My tongue cleave to my roof within my 
mouth, 31 

Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak. 

Boling. Intended or committed was this 
fault ? 

If on the first, how heinous e’er it be. 

To win thy after-love I pardon thee. 35 

Aum. Then give me leave that I may 
turn the key. 

That no man enter till my tale be done. 

Boling. Have thy desire. [TJie Duke of 
York knocks at the door and crieth. 

York. [Wit/unl My hege, beware ; look 
to thyself ; 

Thou hast a tiaitor m thy presence there. 

Boling. [Drawing] Villain, I’ll make thee 
safe. 41 

Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand ; thou 
hast no cause to tear. 

York, [Within] Open the door, secure, 
foolhardy King. 

Shall I, for love, speak treason to thy face 7 
Open tile door, or I will break it open. 45 

Enter York. 

Bel mg. What is the matter, uncle 7 
Speak ; 

Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger. 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York, Peruse this writing here, and thou 
Shalt know 

The treason that my haste forbids me show. 

Aum* Remember, as thou read’st, thy 
promise pass'd. 5* 

I do repent me ; read not my name there j 
My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York* It was, villain, ere thy hand did set 
it down. 

I tore it from the traitor's bosom. King ; 55 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence. 
Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

Boling. O heinous, strong, and bold con- 
spiracy ! 

O loyal father of a treacherous son I 60 
Tliou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain, ] 
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[Act 5 

From whence this stream thiough muddy 
passages 

Hath held his current and defil’d himself ! 
Thy overflow of good converts to bad ; 
And thy abundant goodness shall excuse 65 
This deadly blot in thy digressing son. 

York. So shall my virtue be his vice’s 
baw'd ; 

And he shall spend mine honour with his 
shame. 

As thiiftless sons their scraping fathers* 
go^d. 

Mine honour lives w^hen his dishonour dies, 
Oi my sham’d life in his dishonour lies, yx 
Thou kill’st me in his life ; giving him 
breath, 

The traitor lives, the true man’s put to 
death. 

Duch. [Within] What ho, my liege, for 
God’s sake, let me m. 

Boling. W'hat shnll-voic'd suppliant 
makes this eager cry ? 75 

Duch. [Widiin] A woman, and thine aunt, 
gieat King ; ’tis I. 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door. 

A beggar begs that never begg’d before. 

Bolmg. Our scene is alt’ red from a serious 
thing. 

And now chang’d to ' The Beggar and the 
King 80 
My dangerous cousin, let your mother in. 

!l know she is come to pray for your foul sin. 

York. If thou do pardon whosoever pi ay, 
More sms for this forgiveness prosper may. 
This fest’ied joint cut off, the rest lest 
sound ; 85 

This let alone will all the rest confound. 

Enter Duchess. 

Duch. O King, believe not this hard- 
hearted man I 

Love loving not itself, none other can. 

York. Thou frantic woman, what dost 
thou make here 7 89 

Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear ? 

Duch. Sweet York, be patient. Hear me, 
gentle liege. [Kneels, 

Boling. Rise good aunt. 

Duch. Not yet, I thee beseech. 

For ever will I walk upon my knees. 

And never see day that the happy sees 
Till thou give joy ; until thou bid me joy 95 
By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing 
boy. 

Aum* Unto my mother's prayers I bend 
my knee. [Kneels. 

York* Against them both, my true joints 
bended be. [Kneels. 

Ill mayst thou thrive, if thou grant any 

grace I 

Duch. Pleads he in earnest 7 Look upon 
his face ; 100 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are 

in jest ; 



Scene 3] 

HiS words come from his mouth, ours froai 
our breast. 

He prays but faintly and would be denied ; 
We pray with heart and soul, and all beside. 
His weary joints would gladly rise, I know; 
Our knees still kneel till to the ground they 
grow. 

His prayers are full of false hypocrisy ; 
Ours of true zeal and deep integrity. 

Our prayers do out-piay his ; then let them 
have 

That mercy which true prayer ought to 
have. no 

Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duck. Nay, do not say * stand up ’ ; 
Say ‘ pardon ’ first, and afterwards * stand 
up\ 

An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 
* Pardon * should be the first word of thy 
speech. 

I never long'd to hear a word till now ; 115 
Say ‘ pardon ’ King ; let pity teach thee 
how. 

The word is short, but not so short as sweet; 
No word like * pardon ' for kings’ mouths so 
meet. 

York* Speak it in French, King, say 
‘ pardonne moy 

Dudi* Dost thou teach pardon pardon to 
destroy? 120 

Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted 
lord, 

That sets the word itself against the word ! 
Speak ‘ pardon ’ as ’tis current in our land ; 
The chopping French we do not understand. 
Thine eye begins to speak, set thy tongue 
there ; 125 

Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear. 
That hearing how our plaints and prayers 
do pierce. 

Pity may move thee ‘ pardon ’ to rehearse. 

Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duck. I do not sue to stand ; 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 130 

Boling. I pardon him, as God shall pardon 
me. 

Duck. O happy vantage of a kneeling 
^ knee I 

Yet am I sick for fear. Speak it again. 
Twice saying * pardon ’ doth not pardon 

twain, 13 1 

But makes one pardon strong. 

Boling. With all my heart 

I pardon Mm. 

Duck. A god on earth thou art. 

Boling. But for our trusty brother-in-law 
and the Abbot, 

With all the rest of that consorted crew, 
Destruction straight shaU dog them at the 

heels. " 139 

Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where’er these traitors are. 
They shall not live within this world, 1 
swear, 
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But I will have them, if I once know wliere. 
Uncle, farewell ; and, cousin, adieu ; 

Your mother well hath pray’d, and prove 
you true. 143 

Duck. Come, my old son ; I pray God 
make thee new. [Exetmi. 

Scene IV. Windsor CastU. 

Enter Sir Pierce of Exton and a Sei-vant. 

Exton. Didst thou not mark the King, 
what words he spake ? 

‘ Have I no friend will nd me of this living 
fear ? ’ 

Was it not so ? 

Serv. These were his very words. 

Exion. ‘ Have I no fnend ? ’ quoih he. 
He spake it twice. 

And urg’d it twice together, did he not ? 5 

Serv. He did. 

Exton, And, speaking it, he wishtly look’d 
on me. 

As who should say * I would thou wert the 
man 

That would divorce this terror from my 
heart ’ ; 

Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let's 
go. 10 

I am the King’s friend, and will rid his foe. 

lExeuytt. 

Scene V. Pomfret Castle. The dungeon of 
the Castle. 

Enter King Richard. 

K. Rich. 1 have been studying how I may 
compare 

This prison where I live unto the world ; 
And, for because the world is populous 
And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it. Yet I’ll hammer it out. 5 
My brain I’ll prove the female to my soul. 
My soul the father ; and these two beget 
A generation of stiU-breeding thoughts, 
And these same thoughts people this little 
world, 9 

In humours like the people of this world. 
For no thought is contented. The better 
sort. 

As thoughts of things divine, are inter- 
mix’d 

With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word. 

As thus : ‘ Come, little ones ’ ; and then 
again, 15 

‘ It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s 
eye 

Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders ; how these vain weak 
nails 19 

May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls ; 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride, 
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Hioiigtits tending to content flatter tfaem- 

£-eh’es 

Tliat t .ey are not tlie first of fortune's 
sla\es, ^4 

Nor shall not be the last ; like silly beggars 
Who, sitting in tne stocks, refuge their 
shame. 

That many have and others must sit there ; 
And in this thought they find a kind of ease, 
Bearing their own misfortunes on the back 
Of sucn as have before endur’d the like. 30 
Thus pUy I m one person many people. 
And none ccmtented. Sometimes am 1 king; 
Then treasons make me wish myself a 
beggar. 

And so I am. Then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king ; 35 
Then am I Mng’d again ; and by and by 
Think that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 
And straight am nothing. But whate’er 
I be, 

Nor 1 , nor any man that but man is. 

With nothing shall be pleas’d till he be 
eas'd 40 

With being nothing. 

The music plays^ 

Music do I hear ? 
Ha, ha ! keep time. How sour sweet music 

IS 

When time is broke and no proportion keptl 
So is it in the music of men’s fives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear 45 
To check time broke in a disorder’d string ; 
But, for the concord of my state and time. 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste 
me ; 

For now hath time made me his numb’ring 
dock : 50 

My thoughts are minutes ; and with sighs 
they jar 

Their watches on unto mine eyes, the out- 
ward watch. 

Whereto my huger, like a dial’s point. 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from 
tears. 

Now, sir, the sound that tells what hour 
it is 55 

Are clamorous groans which strike upon my 
heart, 

Whdch i« the bell. So sighs, and tears, and 
groans. 

Show minutes, times, and hours ; but my 
time 

Runs posting on in Bolingbroke's proud joy 
While I stand fooling here, his Jack of th( 
clock. 6c 

Tills music mads me. Let it sound no more; 
For though it have holp madmen to their 
wits. 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad. 
Yet blessing on his heart that gives it me ! 
For ’tis a sign of love ; and love to Richard 
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|Act S 

Is a strange brooch in tins all-hating world. 
Enter a Groom of the stable. 

Groom, Hail, royal Pnnee ! 

K. Rich, Thanks, noble peer I 

The cheapest of us is tea groats too dear. 
What art thou ? and how comest thou 
hither. 

Where no man never comes but that sad 
dog 70 

That bnngs me food to make misfoitune 
liv'^e ? 

Groom, I was a poor groom of thy stable. 
King, 

When thou wert king; who, travelling 
towards York, 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes royal master’s 
face. 75 

O, how it ern’d my heart, when I beheld, 

In London streets, that coronation-day. 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbaiy — 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrid, 
Thar horse that I so carefully have dress’d ! 

K, Rick. Rode he on Baibary ? TeH me, 
gentle friend, 81 

How went he under him ? 

Groom, So proudl'*' as if he disdain’d the 
ground, 

K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was 
on his back I 

That jade hath eat bread from my royal 
hand ; 85 

This hand hath made him proud with clap- 
ping him. 

Would he not stumble ? would he not fall 
down. 

Since pnde must have a fall, and break the 
neck 88 

Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 
Forgiveness, horse ! Why do I rail on thee. 
Since thou, created to be aw’d by man, 
Wast born to bear ? 1 was not made a 

horse ; 9a 

And yet I bear a burden like an ass. 

Spurt’d, gall’d, and tir’d, by jauncing 
Bolingbroke. 

Enter Keeper with meat 

Keep, Fellow, give place ; here is no 
longer stay. 95 

K, Rich. If thou love me, *tis time thou 
wert away. 

Groom, Wliat my tongue dares not, that 
my heart shall say. {Extt. 

Keep, My lord, will't please you to fall to? 

K, Rich, T aste of it first as thou art wont 
to do. I 

Keep. My lord, I dare not. Sir Pierce of j 
Exton, I 

Who lately came from the King, commands f 
the contrary^ 101 ' 

K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lan- j 
caster and thee 1 i 



Scene 5] 

Patience is stale, and I am v^eary of it. 

{Beats tlie Keeper, 
Keep. Help, help, help I 

The murderers, Exton and Servants, rush 
in, anned, 

K. Rich. How now I What means death 
in this rude assault ? 105 

Viliam, thy own hand yields thy death’s 
instrument. 

{Snatching a tjeapon and killing one. 
Go thou and fill another room in hell. 

[He kills another, then Exion strikes 
him down. 

That hand shall burn in never-quenching 
fire 

That staggers thus my person. Exton, thy 
fierce hand 

Hath with the King’s blood stain’d the 
King’s own land. no 

Mount, mount, my soul 1 thy seat is up on 
high; 

Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here 
to die- {Dies. 

Exton. As full of valour as of royal blood- 
Both have I spili’d. O, w'ould the deed 
were good ! 

For now the devil, that told me I did well. 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. 
This dead king to the living king I’ll bear. 
Take hence the rest, and give them burial 
here, [Exeunl. 

Scene VI. Windsor Casue. 

Flourish. Enter Bolingbroke, the Duke 
OF York, with other Lords and Atten- 
dants. 

Boling. Kind imcie York, the latest news 
v'e hear 

Is that the rebels have consum’d with fire 
Our town of Ciceter in Gloucestershiie ; 
But whether they he ta’en or slam we 
hear not. 

Enter Northumberland. 

Welcome, my lord. VC’hat is the news ? 5 

North. First, to thy sacred state wish I all 
happiness. 

Tiie next news is, I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and 
Kent, 

The mannei of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed m this paper here, 10 
Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for 
thv pains ; 

And to thy worth will add right worthy 
gains. 

Enter Fitzwater. 

FUz* My lord, I have from Oxford sent 
to London 
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The herds of Brocas and Sir Bennet beeiy " 
Two of the dangerous consorted, traitors "15 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 

Boling. Thy pains, Fitcwat^ r, shall not be 
foigot ; 

Right noble is thy ment, well I wot. 

Enter Percy, with the Bishop of Carlislu* 

Percy. The grand conspirator. Abbot ot 
Westminster, 

With clog of conscience and sour melan- 
choly, 20 

Hath yielded up Ms body to the grave ; 
But here is Carlisle living, to abide 
Thy kingly doom, and sentence oi his pride. 

Boling. Carlisle, this is your doom : 
Choose out some secret place, some 
reverend room, 25 

More than thou hast, and with it joy thy 
• life ; 

So as thou liv’st in peace, die free from 
strife ; 

For though mine enemy thou hast ever 
been. 

High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. 

Enter Exton, with Attendants, bea^hng & 
coffin. 

Exton. Great King, witMn this coffin I 
present 30 

Thy buried fear. Herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 
Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought. 

Boling. Exton, I thank thee not ; for 
thou hast wrought 

A deed of siandei with thy fatal hand 35 
Upon my head and all tMs famous land. 

Exion. From your own mouth, my lord, 
did I this deed. 

Boling. They love not poison that do 
poison need. 

Nor do I thee. Though I did wish him 
dead, 

f hate rhe murderer, love him murdered, 40 
The gujk ot conscience take thou for thy 
labour. 

But neither roy good word nor princely 
favour ; 

With Cain go wander thorough shades of 
night, 

And never show thy head by day nor light. 
Lords, I protest my soul is full of woe 45 
That blood should sprinkle me to make me 
grow. 

Come, mourn with me for what I do lament. 
And put on sullen black incontinent. 

I’ll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 

To wash this blood off from my gmlty hand. 
March sadly after; grace my mournings 
here ' 51 

In weeping after this untimely bier. 

lExeunL 
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ACT OXE 

Scene I. London. The palace. 

Enter the King, Lord John of Lancaster, 
Earl of Westmoreland, Sir Walter 
Blunt, and Otheis. 

King. So shaken as w'c are, so wan with 
care. 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant 
And breathe short-winded accents of new 
broils 

To be commenc'd in strands afar remote. 
No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 5 
Shall daub her hps with her own children's 
blood ; 

No more shall trenching war channel her 
fields. 

Nor bruise her flowTets with the armed 
hoofs 

Of hostile paces. Those opposed eyes 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled 
heaven, 

All of one nature, of one substance bred. 
Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery. 

Shall now in mutual well-beseeming ranks 
March aH one way, and be no more oppos’d 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies. 
The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife. 
No more shall cut his master. Therefore, 
fnends. 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ — 
Whose soldier now, under whose blessed 
cross 

We are impressed and engag’d to fight — 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy, 
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Whose aims were moulded m their mothers’ 
womb 

To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres w’alk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were 
nail’d s 6 

For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

But this our purpose now' is twelvemonth 
old. 

And bootless 'tis to tell you we will go ; 
Therefore we meet not now. Then let me 
hear 30 

Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 
What yesternight our Council did decree 
In forwarding this dear expedience. 

Wesf. My liege, this haste was hot in 
question 

And many limits of the charge set down 35 
But yesternight, when all athwart there 
came 

A post from Wales loaden with heavy news; 
Whose worst was that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshiie to fight 
I Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welshman 
taken, 4* 

A thousand of his people butchered ; 

Upon whose dead corpse there was such 
misuse. 

Such beastly shameless transformation, 

By those Welshwomen done, as may not be 
Without much shame re-told or spoken of. 
King. It seems then that the tidings of 
this broil 47 

Brake off our business for the Holy Land, 
West. This match’d with other did, my 
gracious Lord j 
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I t more uneven and unwelcome news 50 
Came from the north, and thus it did 
import : 

On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur 
there. 

Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 
That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 

At Holmedon met, 55 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody 
hour ; 

As by discharge of their artillery 
And shape of likelihood the news was told ; 
For he that brought them, in the very 
heat 

And pride of their contention did take 
horse, 60 

Uncertain of the issue any way. 

King. Here is a dear, a true industrious 
fiiend. 

Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his 
horse. 

Stain’d with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of 
ours ; 6 «i 

And he hath brought us smooth and 
welcome news. 

The Earl of Douglas is discomfited : 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty 
knights. 

Balk’d in their own blood, did Sir Walter 
see 

On Holmedon’s plains ; of prisoners. 
Hotspur took 70 

Mordake, Earl of Fife and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas ; and the Earl of 
Athol, 

Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith. 

Atnd is not this an honourable spoil ? 

A gallant pnre ? Ha, cousin, is it not ? 75 
West. In faith. 

It is a conquest for a prince to boast of. 
King. Yea, there thou mak’st me saa and 
mak’st me sin 

In envy that my Lord Northumbeiland 
Should be the father to so blest a son — so 
A son who IS the theme of honour’s tongue , 
Amongst a grove, the very straightest 
plant ; 

Who is sweet Fortune’s minion and her 
pride ; 

Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 
See riot and dishonour stam the brow S5 
Of my young Harry. O that it could be 
, prov’d 

That some night-tripping fairy had ex- 
chang’d 

In cradle-clothes our children where they 
lay. 

And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet I 
Then would I have Ms Harry, and he mine. 
But let him from my thoughts. What tMnk 
you, CO?, 9 t 

Of tMs young Percy’s pride ? The prisoners 
WMch he in tMs adventure hath surpris’d 
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To his own use he keeps ; and sends me 
word, 

I shall have none but ^fordake Earl of Fife. 

West. This is his uncle’s teaching, this is 
Worcester, 90 

Malevolent to you in all aspects ; 

Which makes him prune himself, and bristle 
up 

The crest of youth against vour dignity. 

King. But I have sent for Mm to answer 

this ; TOO 

And for this cause awMIe we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 

Cousin, on V''ednesday next our council we 
WiU hold at Windsor — so mfoim the lords ; 
But come yourself with speed to us again, 
For moie is to be said and to be done 106 
Than out of anger can be uttered. 

West. I will, my liege. [Exetfid. 

Scene II. London. The Prince*s lodging. 

Enter the Prince of Wales and Sir John 
Falstaff. 

Fal. Now% Kal, what 'time of day is it, 
lad? 

Prince. Thou art so fat-witted with 
drinking of old sack, and unbuttoning thee 
after supper, and sleepirg upon benches 
after noon, that thou hast forgotten to 
demand that truly which thou wouldcst 
truly know. WLat a devil hast thou to do 
with the time of the day ? Unless hours 
were cups of sack, and minutes capons, and 
clocks the tongues of bawds, and dials the 
signs of leaping-houses, and the blessed sun 
Mmself a lair het wench in flame-coioiiied 
taffeta, I see no reason why thou shoulcst 
be so superfluous to demand the time of the 
day. 1 1 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal ; 
for we that take puises go by the moon and 
the seven stars, and not by Phoebus, he 
‘that wand’ring knight so fair’. And, I 
pnthee, sweet wag, when thou art a king, 
as, God save thy Giace — Majesty, I should 
say ; tor grace thou wilt have none — 17 

Prince. What, none ? 

Fal. No, by my tioth ; not so much as 
will serve to be prologue to an egg and 
butter. 20 

Prince. Well, how then ? Come, roundly, 
roundly. 

Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou 
art king, let not us that are squires of the 
night’s body be called thieves of the day’s 
beauty ; let us be Diana’s foresters, gentle- 
men of the shade, mimons of the moon ; 
and let men say we be men of gcod govern- 
ment, being governed, as the sea is, by our 
noble and chaste mistress the moon, under 
whose countenance we steal. 

Prince. Thou sayest well, and it holds 
well too ; for the fortune of us that are the 
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nKvun’s men Uotn ebb and like the sea, 
being goieracd, as the sea is, by the moon. 
As, for pi oof, now : a purse of gold most 
resv>!uteiy snatch'd on Aionday mglit, and 
most dissolutely spent on Tuesday morning; 
got with sweanng * Lay by ' and spent with 
erving ‘ Bring m ' ; now in as low an ebb 
as the foot of the laddei, and by and by m 
as tiigh a flow as the ndge of the gallows. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou sav'st true, lad. 
And IS not mv hostess of the tavern a most 
sweet wench ? 30 

Prince. As the honey of Hybla, my old 
lad of the castle. And is not a buff jerkin 
a most sweet robe of durance ? 

Fal. How now, how now, mad wag 1 
Wnai, in thy quips and thy quiddities ? 
Wnat a plague have I to do with a buff 
jerkin ? 43 

Pj nice. Why, what a pox have I to do 
with my hostess of the tavern ? 

Fal. Well, thou hast call’d her to a 
re.koning many a time and oft. 

Pujtce. Did I ever call for thee to pay 
thy part ? 50 

Fal, No ; I’ll give thee thy due, thou 
hast paid all there. 

Prince. Yea, and elsew’here, so far as my 
coin would stretch ; and where it would 
not, 1 have used my credit. 54 

Fal. Yea, and so us’d it that, were it not 
here apparent that thou art heir apparent 
— but, 1 prithee, sweet wag, shall theie be 
gallows standing in England when thou art 
kmg, and resolution thus fubb’d as it is 
w*tn the rusty curb of old father antic the 
law ? Do not thou, when thou art king, 
hang a thief. 60 

Prince. No ; thou shalt. 

FaL Shall I ? O rare ! By the Lord, I’ll 
be a brave judge I 

Prince. 'Thou judgest false already : I 
mean thou shalt have the hanging of the 
thieves, and so become a rare hangman. 66 
Fal. Well, Hal, well ,* and in some sort 
it jumps with my humour as well as waiting 
in the court, 1 can tell' you. 

Pritice. For obtaining of suits ? 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof 
the hangman hath no lean wardrobe. 
’Sblood, I am as melancholy as a gib cat 
or a lugg'd bear. 72 

Prince. Or an old lion, or a lover’s lute. 
Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe. 

Prince. What sayest thou to a hare, or 
the melancholy of Moor Ditch ? 76 

Fal. Thou hast the most unsavoury 
similes, and art indeed the most compara- 
tive, rascailiest, sweet young prince. But, 
Hal, I piithee, trouble me no more with 
vanity. I would to God thou and I knew 
where a commodity of good names weie to 
be bought. An old lord of the Council 


rated me the other dav in the stieet about 
you, sir, but I mark’d him not ; and yet he 
talk’d very wisely, but 1 regarded him 
not ; and yet he talk’d wisely, and m the 
stieet too. 85 

Prince. Thou didst well ; for wisdom 
cries out m the streets, and no man regaids 

It, 

Fal. O, thou hast damnable iteration, 
and art indeed able to coirupt a saint. 
Thou hast done much harm upon me, Hal — 
God foigi\e thee tor it 1 Before I knew 
thee, HaL I knew nothing ; and now am I, 
if a man should speak truly, little better 
than one of the wicked. I must give over 
this life, and I will give it over. By the 
Lord, an I do not I am a villain 1 I'll be 
damn’d for never a king’s son in Christen- 
dom. 95 

Pj nice. Where shall w'e take a purse 
to-morrow. Jack ? 

Fal. Zounds, where thou wilt, lad ; I’ll 
make one. An I do not, call me viiiam and 
baffle me. 

Pi nice. I see a good amendment of life 
in thee — from praying to puisc-takmg. 100 
Fal. Why, Hal, 'tis my vocation, Hal ; 
'tis no wsin for a man to labour m his 
venation. 

Enter Poins. 

Poins I — Now shall w'e know if Gadshill 
have set a match. O, if men were to be 
saved by merit, what hole in hell were 
hot enough for him ? This is the most 
omnipotent villain that ever ciied ’ Stand ' 
to a true man. 106 

Prince. Good morrow, Ned. 

Poms. Good morrow, sweet Hal. What 
says Monsieui Remorse ? What says Sir, 
John Sack and Sugar ? Jack, how agrees 
the devil and thee about thy soul, that theu 
soldest him on Good Friday last for a cup 
of Madeira and a cold capon’s leg ? 112 

Pnnee. Sir John stands to his word — the 
devil shall have ms baigain ; for he was 
never yet a breaker of proverbs ; he will 
give the devil his due. 115 

Poms. Then art thou damn’d for keeping 
thy word with the devil. 

Prince. Else he had been damn’d for 
cozening the devil. 119 

Poins, But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow 
morning, by four o’clock early, at Gadshill I 
There aie pilgrims going to Canterbury with 
rich offerings, and tiaders riding to London 
w’lth fat purses. I have vizards for you all ; 
you have horses for yourselves. Gadshill 
lies to-night in Rochester ; I have bespoke 
supper to-morrow night in Eastcheap. We 
may do it as secure as sleep. If you will 
go, I will stuff your purses full of crowns ; 
if you will not, tarry at home and be 
bang’d. laa 
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Fai. Hear ye, Yedward : if I tarry at 
iioine and go not, II! hang you for going. 
Poms. You will, chops ? ' 13 x 

FaL Hal, wdt thou make one ? 

Prince. Who ? — I rob, I a tiuef ? Mot I, 
by my faith. 

FdL There’s neither honesty, manhood, 
nor good lellowsiup in thee, nor thou 
cam’st not of the blood royal, if thou 
darest not stand for ten shillings. 

Prince. Well then, once in my days I’ll 
be a madcap. 

Fal. Why, that’s well said. 

Prince. Well, come what will. I'll tarry 
at home. 

Fal. By the lord. I’ll be a traitor then, 
when thou art king. 14 1 

Prince. I care not. 

Poins. Sir John, I prithee, leave the 
Prince and me alone : I will lay him down 
such reasons for this adventure that he 
shall go. 145 

Fal. Well, God give thee the spint of 
persuasion, and him the ears of profiting, 
that what thou speakest may move, and 
what he hears may be believed ; that the 
true prince may, for recreation sake, prove 
a false thief ; for the poor abuses of the 
time want countenance. Farewell ; you 
shall find me in East cheap. 15 1 

Prince. Farewell, thou latter spring ! 
Farewell, All-hallown summer I 

[Exit Falstaff. 

Poins. Now, my good sweet honey lord, 
ride with us to-morrow. 1 have a jest to 
execute that I cannot manage alone. 
Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill, 
shall rob those men that we have already 
waylaid ; yourself and 1 will not be there ; 
and when they have the booty, if you and 
I do not rob them, cut this head off from 
my shoulders. 160 

Prince. How shall we part with them in 
setting forth ? 

Poins. Why, we will set forth before or 
after them, and appoint them a place of 
meeting, wherein it is at our pleasure to 
fail ; and then will they adventure upon 
the exploit themselves ; which they shall 
have no sooner achieved but we’E set upon 
them, * 167 

Prince. Yea, but ’tis like that they wUl 
know us by our horses, by our habits, and 
by every other appointment, to be our- 
srives. 170 

Poins, Tut I our horses they shall not 
see — I’ll tie them in the wood ; our vizards 
we will change after we leave them ; and, 
sirrah, I have cases of buckram for the 
nonce, to immask our noted outward 
garments. 174 

Prince. Yea, but I doubt they will be 
too hard for us. 

Poins, Well, for two of them, I know 


them to be as tiwc-bied cov-ards ab ever 
turn’d back ; and foi the tnircl, it he fij„Lt 
longer than he sees reason. 111 fei'sv.ear 
arms. The virtue of tins jest will be the 
incomprehensible lies that this same fat 
rogue Will tell us v.hen \\q meet at sapper : 
how thirty, at least, he fought with ; v. iiat 
wards, what bfows, what extremities he 
endured , and in the repioof of this l;\es 
the jest. 153 

Prince. Weil, I’ll go with thee. Provide 
us all things necessary, and meet me to- 
morrow night in Eastcheap ; there I’ll sup. 
hare well. itt, 

Poins. Farewell, my lord. fExd Poms. 
Prince. I know you all, and will awhile 
uphold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness ; 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 190 

Who doth permit the base contagious cicuds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself. 
Being wanted, he may be mere wond’red at 
By breaking through the foul and ugly 
mists 195 

Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 
If all the year W'ere playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they seldom come, they wish’d- 
for come, lyy 

And nothing pieaseth but rare accidents. 
So, when this loose behaviour 1 throw’ off 
And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 
By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes , =04 
And, like bright metal on a sullen grourd, 
My refoimation, glitt’rmg o’er my fault. 
Shall show' more goodly and attract moie 
eyes 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 
i’ll so offend to make offence a skill, zcg 
Redeeming time when men think least I 
will. [Exit. 

Scene III. London. The palace. 

Enter the King, Northumberland, Wor- 
cester, Hotspur, Sir Walter Blunt, 
with Others. 

King. My blood hath been too cold and 
temperate, 

Unapt to stir at these indigmties, 

And you have found me ; for accordingly 
You tread upon my patience. But be sure 
I will from henceforth rather be myself, 5 
Mighty and to be fear’d, than my conditicn, 
winch hath been smooth as oil, soft as 
young down, 

And therefore lost that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the 
proud. 

Won Our house, my sovereign liege, little 
deserves 10 

The scourge of greatness to be us’d on it — 
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And that same greatne&s too which our own 
hands 

Have holp to make so portly. 

North. Mv lord — 

King. Worcester, get thee gone ; for I 
do see 15 

Danger and disobedience in thine eye. 

O, sir, your presence is too bold and 
peremptory. 

And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servant brow. 
You have good leave to leave us ; when we 
need 20 

Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. 

[Exd Worcester. 

You were about to speak. 

Notih. Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your Highness* name 
demanded. 

Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took. 
Were, as he says, not with such strength 
denied 25 

As IS delivered to voiir Majesty, 

Either envy, theretore, or misprision 
Is gailty of this fault, and not my son. 

flat. My hege, I did tlenv no prisoners. 
But I remember when the fight was done. 
When I was dry with lage and extreme 
toil, 3 ^ 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my 
swoid. 

Came there a certain loid, neat, and trimly 
dress’d, 

Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new 
reap’d 

Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest- 
home. 35 

He was perfumed like a milliner. 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose and took’t away again ; 
Wno therewith angry, w'hen it next came 
there, 40 

Took it in snuff — and still he smil’d and 
talk’d — 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 
He call’d them untaught knaves, un- 
mannerly. 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betw'ixt the wind and his nobility. 45 

With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me : amongst the rest, 
demanded 

My prisoners in your Majesty’s behalf, 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being 
cold. 

To be so pest’ red with a popinjay, 50 
Out of my grief and my impatience 
Answer’d neglectingly I know not what — 
He should, or he should not — for he made 
me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so 
sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 55 
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Of guns, and arums, and wounds — God 
save the mark ! — 

And telling me the sovereignest thing on 
earth 

Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was. 

This villainous saltpetre should be digg’d 60 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 
Which many a good tall fellow had 
destroy’d 

So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns 
He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjomted chat of his, my lord, 65 
I answered indirectly, as I said j 
And 1 beseech you, let not his report 
Come current for an accusation 
Betwixt my love and your high Majesty. 

Blunt. The circumstance considered, good 
my lord, 70 

Whate'er Lord Harry Percy then had said 
To such a person, and in such a place. 

At such a time, with all the rest re-told. 
May reasonably die, and never rise 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 75 
What then he said, so he unsay it now. 

King. Why, yet he doth deny his 
prisoners, 

But with proviso and exception — 

That we at our own charge shall ransom 
straight 7g 

His brother-m-law, the foolish Mortimer ; 
Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d 
The hves of those that he did lead to fight 
Against that great magician, damn’d 
Glendower, 

Whose daughter, as we hear, that Earl of 
March 

Hath lately married. Shall our coffers, 
then, 85 

Be emptied to redeem a traitor home ? 
Shall we buy treason, and indent with fears. 
When they have lost and forfeited them- 
selves ? 

No, on the barren mountains let him starve; 
For I shall never hold that man my friend 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny 
cost 91 

To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 

Hot. Revolted Mortimer ! 

He never did fall off, my sovereign Hege, 
But by the chance of war ; to prove that 
true, 95 

Needs no more but one tongue for all those 
wounds. 

Those mouthed wounds, which vaHantly he 
took 

When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank. 

In single opposition hand to hand. 

He did confound the best part of an hour io« 
In changing hardiment with great Glen- 
dower. 

Three times they breath’d, and three times 
did they drink. 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; 
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Who then, affrighted with their bloody 
looks. 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds 105 
And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank 
Bloodstained with these valiant com- 
batants. 

Never did base and rotten policy 
Colour her working with such deadly 
wounds ; 

Nor never could the noble Mortimer no 
Receive so many, and all wilhngly. 

Then let him not be slandered with revolt. 

King. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou 
dost belie him ; 

He never did encounter with Glendower. 

I tell thee 115 

He durst as well have met the devil alone 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 

Art thou not asham’d ? But, sirrah, hence- 
forth 

Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer ; 
Send me your prisoners with the speediest 
means, 120 

Or you shall hear in such a kind fiom me 
As will displease you. My Lord Northum- 
berland, 

We license your departure with your son. 
Send us your prisoners, or you will hear of it. 

[Exeunt King Henry, Blunt, and Train. 

Hot, An if the devil come and roar for 
them, 125 

I will not send them. I will after straight 
And tell him so ; for I will ease my heart, 
Albeit I make a hazard of my head. 

Horih. What, drunk with choler ? Stay 
and pause awhile. 

Here.comes your uncle. 

Ke-enter Worcester. 

Hot. Speak of Mortime?- ! 130 

Zound$» I will speak of him ; and llpt my 
soul 

Want mercy if I do not join with hiih. 

Yea, on his part I'll empty all these veins 
And shed my dear blood drop by dripp in 
the dust, 

But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high in the air as this unthankful king. 
As this ingrate and cank'red Bolingbrofce. 

North. Brother, the King hath made your 
nephew mad. 

Wot. Who struck this heat up after t was 
gone ? 

Hot. He will, forsooth, have all my 
prisoners ; 140 

And when 1 urg'd the ransom once aga|n 
Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look’d 
pale. 

And on m,y face he turn'd an eye of 
death. 

Trembling even at the name of Mottim'er. 

Wor, I cannot blame him; was' not hej 

^ proclaim'd, \ ,145 

3 y Richard that d^d is the neH of blood ? 


Noith. He was ; 1 heard the proclama- 
tion ; 

And then it was when the unhappy King — ■ 
Whose WTongs in us God pardon ! — did set 
forth 

Upon his Irish expedition j 150 

From whence he intercepted did return 
To be depos’d, and shortly murdered. 

Wor. And for whose death W'e in the 
world’s wide mouth 
Live scandaliz'd and foully spoken of. 

Hot. But soft, I pray you : did King 
Richard then 155 

Proclaim my brother, Edmund Mortimer, 
Heir to the crown ? 

North. He did : myself did hear it. 

Hot. Nay, then I cannot blame Ms cousin 
king. 

That wish'd him on the barren mountains 
starve. 

But shall it be that you that set the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 161 
And for his sake wear the detested blot 
Of murderous subornation — shall it be 
That you a world of curses undergo. 

Being the agents or base second means, ifis 
The cords, the ladder, or the ha’ gman 
rather ? 

O, pardon me that I descend so low 
To show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king ! 
Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these days 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 171 
That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf — 

As both of you, God pardon it I have done — 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely 
rose, 175 

And plant this thorn, tMs canker, Boline- 
broke ? 

And shall it, in more shame, be further 
spoken 

That you are fpol'd, discarded, and shook 
off, "" 

By him for whom these shames ye under- 
went ? 

No ; yet time serves wherein you may 
redeem 180 

Your banish'd honours, and restore your- 
selves 

Into the good thoughts of the world again ; 
Revenge the jeering and disdain'd con* 
tepapt 

Of this proud king, who studies day ana 
night 

To answer all the debt h6 owes to you 185 
Even with , the bloody oayment of your 
^ .deaths.- 

Iherefore l say-r- ^ 

Won' ^ Peace, cousin,* say no more. 
And. now' I, will und^p a secret book. 

And to your quick-conceiidng discontents 
I'll read, you matter d^'ep and dangerous. 
As full dt perfl add adventurous spirit 191 
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As io o^er-'Walk a turttat roaisrig iond 
Oil tlie liri'^teadfai't footing oi a spear. 

HiiL If lie tali in* good nighr, or sink or 
s%vim, 

S'ead danger from tlie east unto the "west, 
So hcnour cro^.s if from the north to south. 
And let tlicm grapple. O, the blood more 
stirs 197 

To rouse a lion than to start a hare I 
Nmtri. Imagination of some great exploit 
Dmes him beyond the bounds of patience, 
Hol, By liea\’en, metliinks it were an easy 
leap 201 

To pluck bright honoui from the pale-fac’d 
moon ; 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep. 
Where fatlioiii-iine could never touch the 
ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks; 
So he that dotii redeem her thence might 
W’ear ^00 

Without corrival all her dignities. 

But out upon this half-fac’d fellowship i 
Wor. He apprehends a world of figures 
here, =09 

But not the form of what he should attend. 
Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 
HaL I cry you mercy. 

Wor. Those same noble Scots 

That are your prisoners — 

Hot. ITl keep them all ; 

By God, he shall not have a Scot of them ; 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall 
not. 215 

1‘11 keep them, by this hand. 

Wor. You start away, 

And lend no ear unto my purposes 
Those prisoners you shall keep. 

Hot. Nay, I wiU ; that’s flat. 

He said he would not ransom Mortimer ; 
Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer ; 
But I will find Inm when he lies asleep, a-- 
And in Ms ear I’ll holla * Mortimer I ’ 

Nay, 

I'll have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but ‘ Mortimer and give it him 
To keep his anger still in motion. 226 
Wor. Hear you, cousin ; a word. 

Hot. All studies here 1 solemnly defy. 
Save how to gall and pinch this Boling- 
broke. 

And that same sword-and«fouckler Prince 
of Wales — 230 

But that I think his father loves him not 
And would be glad he met with some 
mischance — 

I would have him poison’d with a pot of ale. 

Wor. Farewell, kinsman : I’ll talk to you 
When you are better temper’d to attend. 235 
North. Why, what a wasp-stung and 
impatient fool 

Art thou to break into this woman’s mood. 
Tying tMne ear to no tongue but thine 
own! 
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Hoi. Why, look you, I am wlupt and 
scouig’d uitli rods. 

Nettled, and stung wiiii pismires, W'hen I 
hear 24© 

Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 

In Richard’s time — what do you call the 
place ? — 

A plague upon it, it is in Gloucestershire — 
’Twas wheie the madcap duke Ms uncle 
kept — 

His uncle Yoik — where 1 first bow’d my 
knee =45 

Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke — 
‘Sblood i 

When you and he came back from Ravens- 
purgh — 

North. At Berkeley Castle. 

Hot You say true. 250 

Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer 
me I 

‘ Look W’hen his infant fortune came to 
age ’ 

And ‘ gentle Harry Percy ’ and * kind 
cous-n ’ — 

O, the devil take such cozeners I Cod 
forgive me I 255 

Good uncle, tell your tale — I have done. 

Wor. Nay, if you have not, to it again ; 
We will stay your leisure. 

Hot. I have done, i’ faith. 

Wor. Then once more to your Scottish 
prisoners ; 

Dehver them up without their ransom 
straight, 260 

And make the Douglas’ son your only mean 
For powers in Scotland ; which, for di\ ers 
reasons 

Which I shall send you written, be assur’d 
Will easily be granted. [To North] You, my 
lord, 264 

Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d, 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate, w’ell belov’d. 
The Archbishop. 

Hot. Of York, is it not ? 

Wor. True ; who bears hard 270 

His brother’s death at Bristow, the Lord 
Scroop. 

I speak not this in estimation, 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down. 

And only stays but to behold the face 275 
Of that occasion that shall bring it en. 

Hot. 1 smell it. Upon my life, it will do 
well. 

North. Before the game is afoot thou 
still let’st slip. 

Hot Why, it cannot choose but be a 
noble plot. 

And then the power of Scotland and of 
York 38 © 

To join with Mortimer, ha ? 

Wor. And so they shaJL 
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Scene 3] 


Hoi. In faith. It is exceedingly well aim'd. 
Wor. And 'tis bo little reason bids iis 
speed, 

To save our heads by raising of a head ; 
For, bear ourselves as even as we can, 2S5 
The King will alivays thinlc him in our 
debt, 

And think we think ourselves unsatisfied. 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 
And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 
Hot He does, he does. We’U be reveng’d 
on him, 291 

Wor. Cousin, farewell. No further go m 
this 

Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
When time is ripe, which will be suddenlv, 
I'ii steal to Glendower and Lord Mortimer ; 
Where you and Douglas and our pow’rs at 
once, 296 

As I will fashion it, shall happily meet. 

To bear our fortunes in our own strong 
arms. 

Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 
North. Farewell, good brother. We shall 
thnve, I trust. 

Hot. Uncle, adieu. O, let the hours be 
short 301 

Till fields and blows and groans applaud 
our sport ! [Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Rochester. An inn yard. 
Enter a Carrier with a lantern in his hand. 

First Carrier. Heigh-ho ! an it be not four 
by the day. I'll be bang'd ; Charles* wain 
is over the new chimney, and yet our horse 
not pack'd. What, ostler ! 

Osf. [Wifhin] Anon, anon. 4 

First Car. I prithee, Tom, beat Cut's 
saddle ; put a few flocks in the point ; poor 
Jade is wrung in the withers out of all cess. 

Enter another Carrier. 

Sec. Car. Peas and beans are as dank here 
as a dog, and that is the next way to give 
poor jades the bots ; this house is turned 
upside down since Robin Ostler died. 10 
First Car. Poor fellow never joyed since 
the price of oats rose ; it was the death, of 
him. 

Sec. Car. I think this be the most 
villainous house in all London road for 
fleas ; I am stung like a tench, 14 

First Car. Like a tench ! By the mass, 
there is ne'er a king christen could be 
better bit than I have been since the first 
cock. 

See. Car. Why, they will allow us ne'er a 
Jordan ; and then we leak m your chimney ; 
and your chamber-lye breeds fleas like a 
loach. 20 


First Car. What, ostler ! come av av, and 

be hang’d ; ceme away. 

Sec. Car. 1 have a garainoii of bacon ard 
two razes of ginger, to be delivered as far as 
Charing Cross. 2 i 

First Car. God's body ! the tuikeys m my 
pannier are quite starved. WTiat, ostler ! A 
plague on thee ! hast thou never an eye m 
thy head ? Canst not hear ? An 'twere not 
as good deed as drmk to break the pate cn 
thee, I am a very villain. Come, and be 
bang'd I Hast no faith m thee ? 3^ 

Enter Gadshill. 

Gads. Good morrow, earners. What's 
o’clock ? 

First Car. I think it be two o'clock. 

Gads. I prithee lend me thy lantern to 
see my gelding in the stable. 

First Car. Nay, by God I Soft ! I know 
a tnck worth two of that, i’ faith. 36 

Gads. I pray thee lend me thine. 

Sec. Car. Ay, when, canst tell ? Lend roe 
thy lantern, quoth 'a ? Marry, I’ll see thee 
bang'd first. 

Gads. Sirrah earner, what time do you 
mean to come to London ? 41 

Sec. Car. Time enough to go to bed with 
a candle, I warrant thee. Ceme, neighbour 
Mugs, we’ll call up the gentlemen ; they 
will along with company, for they have 
great charge. [Exeunt Cahners. 

Gads. W hat, ho I chamberlain I 46 

Cham. [Within} At hand, quoth pick- 
purse. 

Gads. Tliat's even as fair as — at hand, 
quoth the chamberlain ; for thou vanest 
no more from picking of purses than giving 
direction doth from labouring ; thou layest 
the plot how. 51 

Enter Chamberlain. 

Cham. Good morrow. Master Gadshill. 
It holds current that I told you yesteinight: 
there’s a franklin in the Wild of Kent hath 
brought three hundred marks with him in 
gold ; I heard him teU it to one of his com- 
pany last night at supper, a kind of auditor; 
one that hath abundance of charge too — 
God knows what. They are up already and 
call for eggs and butter ; they will away 
presently. 

Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with Ssdnt 
Nicholas’ clerks, I'U give thee thismeck. 60 

Cham. No, I’ll none of it ; I pray thee 
keep that for the hangman; for I know 
thou worshippest Saint Nicholas as truly 
as a man of falsehood may. 63 

Gads. What talkest thou to me of the 
hangman ? If I hang, I’fl make a fat pair 
of gallows ; for If I hang, old Sir John 
hangs with me ; and thou knowest he is 
no starveling. Tut! there are other 
Troyans that thou dream'st not of, the 
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wliicii for sport sake are content to do the 
proiession some grace ; that would, if 
matters should be look'd into, for their own 
credit sake, make all whole. 1 am joined 
with no foot landrakers, no long-staff six- 
penny strikers, none of these mad mustachio 
purple-hu'd malt-worms ; but with nobihty 
and tranquillity, burgomasters and great 
one>ers, such as can hold m, such as will 
strike sooner than speak, and speak sooner 
than drink, and dimk sooner than pray. 
And yet, zounds, I he ; for they pray con- 
tinually to their saint, the commonwealth ; 
or, rather, not pray to her, but prey on her ; 
for they ride up and down on her, and make 
her their boots. 79 

Cham. What, the commonwealth their 
boots ? Will she hold out water in foul 
way 1 

Gads. She will, she will ; justice hath 
liquor'd her. We steal as in a castle, cock- 
sure ; we have the receipt of fern-seed, we 
walk invisible. S4 

Cham. Nay, by my faith, I think you are 
moie beholding to the night than to fern- 
seed for your walking invisible. 

Gads. Give me thy hand : thou shalt have 
a share in our purchase, as I am a true man. 

Cham. Nay, rather let me have it, as you 
are a false tWef. 

Gads. Go to ; ‘ homo ' is a common name 
to all men. Bid the ostler bring my gelding 
out of the stable- Farewell, you muddy 
knave. [Exeunt. 

Scene IL The highway, near GadshilL 
Enter the Prince of Wales and Poins. 

Poins. Come, shelter, shelter; I have 
remov'd Falstaff's horse, and he frets like 
a gumm'd velvet. 

Prince. Stand close. 

Enter Falstaff, 

Fal. Poins ! Poins ! And be bang'd ! 
Poins i 

Prince. Peace, ye fat-kidney'd rascal; 
what a brawling dost thou keep I 6 

Fol. Where's Poins, Hal ? 

Prince. He is walk'd up to the top of the 
Mil ; I'll go seek him. 9 

Fal. 1 am accurs'd to rob in that thief's 
company ; the rascal hath removed my 
horse, and tied Mm I know not where* If 
I travel but four foot by the squier.further 
afoot, I shall break my wind. Well, I 
doubt not but to die a fair death for all tMs, 
if 1 scape hanging for killing that rogue. I 
have forsworn his company hourly any 
time this two and twenty years, and yet I 
am bewitch’d with the rogue's company. 
If the rascal, have not given me medicines 
to make me love Mm,, I'll be hang'd. It 
could BOt~be else ; I have drunk medicines. 


Poins I Hal i A plague upon you both I 
Bardolph ! Peto ! I’ll starve ere I'll rob a 
foot further. An 'twere not as good a deed 
as drink to turn true man, and to leave 
these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that 
ever chewed with a tooth. Eight yards of 
uneven ground is three-score and ten miles 
afoot with me ; and the stony-hearted 
Viliams know it well enough. A plague 
upon it, when thieves cannot be true one to 
another ! [They whistle] Whew ! A plague 
upon you all 1 Give me my horse, you 
rogues ; give me my horse, and be 
hang’d. 29 

Prince. Peac^^, ye fat-guts ! lie down ; lay 
tMne ear close to the ground, and list if 
thou canst hear the tread of travellers. 32 
Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up 
again, being down ? 'Sblood, I’ll not bear 
mine own flesh so far afoot again for all the 
coin in thy father's exchequer. What a 
plague mean ye to colt me thus ? 36 

Prince. Thou liest : thou art not colted, 
thou art uncolted. 

Fal. I prithee, good Prince Hal, help me 
to my horse, good king's son. 40 

Prince. Out, ye rogue ! shall I be your 
ostler ? 

Fal. Hang thyself in thine own heir- 
apparent garters. If I be ta’en, I'll peach 
for tMs, An I have not ballads made on 
you all, and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup 
of sack be my poison. When a jest is so 
forward, and afoot too ! — I hate it. 46 

Enter Gapshill, Bardolph and Peto with 
him. 

Gads. Stand I 

Fal. So 1 do, against my will. 

Poms. O, *tis our setter ; I know Ms 
voice Bardolph, what news ? 50 

Bqrd. Case ye, case ye ; on with your 
vizards : there's money of the King's 
coming down the hill ; 'tis going to the 
King's exchequer. 

Fal. You lie, ye rogue ; 'tis going to the 
King’s tavern. 

Gads. There’s enough to make us all. 55 
Fal. To be hang'd. 

Prince. Sirs, you four shall front them In 
the narrow lane ; Ned, Poins apd I wfll 
waJfc^ower ; if they scape from your 
enooimter, then they hght on us, 

Peto, How many be there, of them ? 60 
Gads. Some eight or ten. 

Fal. Zounds, will they not rob us 1 
prince. What,, a coward. Sir' John 
Paunch ? 

Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, 
ypur grandfather; but yet no coward, 
Hal. 65 

Prince. Well, we leave that to the proof. 
Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands 
beMnd xhejiedge ; when thou need'st him. 
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there thou shalt find Mm, Farewell, and 
stand fast. 69 

FaL Now cannot I strike Mm, ?f I should 
be bang’d. 

Prince, [Aside to Poins] Ned, where are 
our disguises ? 71 

Foins, [Aside} Here, hard by; stand close- 
[Exeunt the Prince and Poms, 
FaL Now, my masters, happy man be 
his dole, say I ; every man to his business. 

Enter the Travellers. 

First Trav. Come, neighbour ; the boy 
shall lead our horses down the hiU ; we’ll 
walk afoot awhile, and ease our legs. 
Thieves, Stand ! 

Travellers. Jesus bless us ! 79 

Fal. Strike ; down with them ; cut the 
villains* throats. Ah, whoreson cater- 
pillars I bacon-fed knaves I They hate us 
youth. Down with them ; fleece them. 

Trav. O, we are undone, both we and 
ours for ever I 84 

Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are ye 
undone ? No, ye fat chuffs ; I would your 
stoie were here. On, bacons, on! What, ye 
knaves ! young men must live. You are 
grand-jurors, are ye ? we’ll jure ye, faith. 

[Here tk..y rob them and bind 
them. Exeunt. 

Re-enter the Prince and Poins 
in buckram. 

Prince, The thieves have bound the true 
men. Now, could thou and I rob the 
tMeves and go merrily to London, it would 
be argument for a week, laughter for a 
month, and a good jest for ever. 92 

Poms. Stand close ; I hear them coming. 

Enter the Thieves again. 

Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and 
then to horse before day. An the Pnnce 
and Poins be not two arrant cowards, 
there’s no equity stirring. There’s no 
more valour in that Poins than in a wild 
duck 97 

[As they are sharing, the Prince and 
Poins set upon them. 

Prince. Your money ! 

Poins. Villains ! 

[They all run away, and Falsiaff, after 
a blow or two, runs away too, leaving 
the bcoty behind them. 

Prince. Got with much ease. Now merrily 
to horse. 

The thieves are all scattered, and possess’d 
with fear loi 

So strongly that they dare not meet each 
otl er ; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Were’t not for laugMng, I should pity him. 
Poins. How the fat rogue roar’d 1 [Exeunt, ^ 


Scene III. Warkuorth Castle. 

Enter Hotspur solus, leading a letter. 

Hot. ‘ But, for mine own part, my lord, 
I could be well contented to be there, in 
respect of the love I bear your house.’ He 
could be contented — why is he not, then 1 
In respect of the love he bears our house — 
he shows m this he loves his own barn 
better than he loves our house. Let me 
see some more. " The purpose you under- 
take is dangerous ’ — why, that's certain ; 
’tis dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to 
dnnk ; but I teU you, my lord fool, out of 
this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety. ’ The purpose you undertake is 
dangerous ; the friends you have named 
uncertain ; the time itself unsorted ; and 
your whole plot too light for the counter- 
poise of so great an opposition.’ Say >ou 
so, say you so ? I say unto you again, you 
are a shallow, cow'ardly hind, and you he. 
What a lack-brain is this ! By the Lord, 
our plot IS a good plot as e\^er was laid ; 
our friends true and constant — a good 
plot, good friends, and full of expectation ; 
an excellent plot, very good fnends. V* bat 
a frosty-spirited rogue is this I V hy, my 
Lord of York comrhends the plot and the 
general course of the action. Zounds, an I 
were now by this rascal, I could brain him 
with his lady’s fan. Is there not my father, 
my uncle, and myself ; Lord Edmund 
Mortimer, my Lord of York, and Owen 
Glendower ? Is there not, besides, the 
Douglas ? Have I not all their letters to 
meet me in arms by the mnth of the next 
month, and ate they not some ot them s€t 
forward already ? What a pagan rascal is 
this ! an infidel ! Ha ! you shall see now, 
in very sincerity of fear and cold heart, 
will he to the King and lay open all our 
proceedings. O, I could divide myself and 
go to buffets for moving such a dish of 
skim milk with so honoiuable an action ! 
Hang him ; let him tell the King : we aie 
prepared. I will set forward to-night. 32 
Enter Lady Percy. 

How now, Kate ! I must leave you within 
these two hours. 

Lady. O my good lord, why are you thus 
alone ? 

For what offence have I this fortnight been 
A banish’d woman from my Harry’s bed ? 
TeU me, sw^eet lord, what is’t that takes 
from thee 37 

Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden 
sleep ? 

Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the 
earth. 

And start so often when thou sit’st alone ? 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in tty 
cheeks, 41 
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AiiJ gneii my treasures, and my rights ot 
thee 42 

I'e thick-c\\i musing and curs’d melan- 
diaiy ? 

In ihv faint slumbers I by thee have 
watch’d. 

And iieaid thee murmur tales of iron wars ; 
^pcuk terms of manage to thy bounding 
steed ; 40 

Lr^ ‘ Coumge ! To the held ! ’ And thou 
hast talk’d 

Oi sallies and reiirts, of trenches, tents, 

01 i>ali>adoes* frontiers, parapets, 

Uf basilisks, of cannon, cuivenn, 50 

Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers slam, 
And all the currents of a headv fight, 
lliv spirit within tiiee hath been so at war, 
And thus hath so bestirr’d thee m thy sleep, 
I'liai beads of svieat have stood upon thy 
brow fS 

Like bubbles in a late disturbed stream ; 
And ui thy face strange motions have 
appear’d. 

Such as we see w’hen men restrain their 
breath 

On some great sudden best. O, what 
porrents are these ? 59 

Some heavv business hath my lord m hand. 
And 1 must know it, else he loves me not. 
Hoi. What, ho I 

Enter a Servant, 

Is Giiliams with the packet gone ? 
Serv, He is, my lord, an hour ago. 

Hot. Hath Butler brought those horses 
from the slieriff 2 

Serv. One hoise, my lord, he brought 
even now. 05 

Hot What horse ? A roan, a crop-ear, is 
it not ? 

Serv. It is, my lord. 

Hot. That roan shall be my throne. 
Weil, I will back him straight. O esperancel 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 

£Exif Savant. 
Lady. But hear you, my lord. ?o 

Hoi. What say’st thou, my lady ? 

Lady. What is it carries you away ? 

Hot. Why, my horse, my love, my horse. 
Lady. Out, you mad-headed ape ! 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 75 
As you are toss’d with. In faith, 

111 know your business, Harry, that I will 
I fear my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title and hath sent for you 79 
To line his enterprise ; but if you go — 
Hot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love 
Lady. Come, come, you paraquito 
answer me 

Directly unto this question that I ask. 

In faith. I’ll break thy little finger, Harry 
An if thou wilt not teU me all things true. 

Hot. Away. Sf 

Away, you trifler ! Love, I love thee not 
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I i care not for thee, Kate ; this is no world 
Co play with mammets and to tilt with lips i 
kVe must have bloody noses and crack’d 
crowns, 90 

nd pass them current too. God’s me, my 
horse ! 

Viiat say’st thou, Kate ? what w^ouldst 
thou have with me ? 

Lady. Do you not love me ? Do you not, 
indeed ? 

tVeil, do not, then ; for since you love me 
not, 94 

L will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
^iay, tell me if you speak in jest or no. 

Hot. Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 

\nd when i am o’ horieback, I will swear 
love thee infimtely. But hark you, Kate : 

must not have you henceforth question 

me , 100 

♦.Vhither I go, nor reason whereabout. 
W'^hither I must, I must ; and, to conclude. 
This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 

I know you wise, but yet no farther wise 
Than Harry Percy's wife ; constant you 
are, 105 

dut yet a woman ; and for secrecy. 

No lady closer ; for I w ell believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not 
know. 

And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 
Lady. How, so far ? iro 

Hot. Not an inch further. But hark yc u, 
Kate : 

Whither I go, thither shall you go too ; 
To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. 

Will this content ycu, Kate ? 

Lady. It must, of force. lExewnt. 

JcENE IV. Easicheap. The Boards Head 
Tavern* 

Enter the Prince, and Poins, 

Prince. Ned, prithee, come out of that 
fat room and lend me thy hand to laugh 
a little. 

Poms. Where hast been, Hal ? 

Prince. With three or four loggerheads 
amongst three or fourscore hogsheads. 1 
have sounded the very base-string ot 
humility. Sirrah, 1 am sw'om brother to a 
leash of draw^ers and can call them all by 
their christen names, as Tom, Dick, and 
Francis. They take it already upon their 
salvation that though I be but Prince of 
Wales yet I am the king of courtesy ; and 
tell me flatly I am no proud Jack, like 
FalstafF, but a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, 
j a good boy — by the Lord, so they call me — 
land when I am King of England I shall 
command all the good lads in Eastcheap. 
They call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet; 
and when you breathe in your watering, 
they cry * hem I ’ and bid you play it off. 
To conriude, I am so good a proficient in 
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one quarter of an hour that I can dnnlc 
with any tinker in Ins owa language during 
my life. I tell thee, Ned, thou hast lost 
much honour that thou wert not with me 
in this action. But, sweet Ned — to sweeten 
which name of Ned, I give thee this penny- 
worth of sugar, clapp’d even now into my 
hand by an under-skinker, one that never 
spake other English in his life than ' Eight 
shillings and sixpence * and * You are 
welcome ’ with this shrill addition, ‘ Anon, 
anon, sir I Score a pint of bastard in the 
Half-moon ’ or so. But, Ned, 'to drive 
away the time till Falstaif come, I prithee, 
do thou stand in some by-room, while I 
question my puny diawer to what end he 
gave me the sugar ; and do thou never 
leave calling * Francis ! ’ that his tale to me 
may be notiiing but ‘ Anon Step aside, 
and 1*11 show thee a precedent. [Exit Poins. 
Poins, [Within] Francis 1 32 

Prince. Thou are perfect. 

Poins. [Withm] Francis I 

Enter Francis. 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. Ix»ok down into 
the Pomgarnet, Ralph. 36 

Prince. Come hither, Francis. 
pran. My lord ? 

Prince. How long hast thou to serve, 
Francis ? 

Fran. Forsooth, five years, and as much 
as to — ^ 40 

Poins. [Within] Francis I 
Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

Prince, Five year I by*r lady, a long 
lease for the clinking of pewter. But, 
Francis, darest thou be so vahant as to 
play the coward with thy indenture and 
show it a fair pair of heels and run from it ? 

Fran. O Lord, sir, 1*11 be sworn upon aU 
the books in England, I could find in my 
heart — 

Poins. [Within] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, sir. 50 

Prince. How ^Id art thou, Francis ? 
Fran. Let mesee, about' Michaelmas next 
I shah be— 

Poins. [Within] Francis! 

Fmwv Anon> sir. ' Pray stay a little, my 
lord. 

Prince. Nay, but hark you, Francis for 
the sugar thou gavest me— *twas a penny- 
worth, was*t not ? 56 

Fran. O Lord, I would it had been two 1 
Prince. I will give thee for it a thousand 
pound ; ask me when thou wilt, and thou 
Shalt have it. 

Poins. [Within] Francis I 60 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

Prince. Anon, Francis? No, Francis; 
but to-morrow, Francis ; or, Francis, o* 
Thursday j or indeed, Francis, when thou 
wilt. But, Francis — 


Fuan. My lord ? 

Prince. Wilr thou rob this leathern 
jerkin, crystal-button, knot-pated, agate- 
ring, puke-stOcking, caddis-garter, smooth- 
tongue, Spanish-pouch — 

Fran. O Lord, sir, who do you mean ? <39 
Prince. Why, then, your blown bastard 
is your only drink ; for, look you, Francis, 
your white canvas doublet will sully. la 
Barbary, sir, it cannot come to so much. 
Ffssn. What, sir ? 

Poins. [Within] Francis I u 

Prince. Away, you rogue ! Dost thou not 
hear them call ? 

[Here they both call him ; Francis stands 
amazed, not knowing which way to go. 

Enter Vintner. 

Vint. What, stand'st thou still, and 
hear'st such a calling ? Look to the guests 
within. [Exit Francis] My lord, old Sir 
John, with half-a-dozen more, are at the 
door. Shall I let them in ? So 

Prince. Let them alone awhile, and then 
open the door. [Exit VmfuerJ Poins I 
Re-enter Poins. 

Poins. Anon, anon, sir. 

Prince. Sirrah, Falstafi* and the rest of 
the thieves are at the door. Shall we be 
merry ? 55 

Poitts. As merry as crickets, my lad. But 
hark ye : what cunning match have you 
made with this jest of the drawer ? Come, 
what’s the issue ? 88 

Prince. I am now of all humours that 
have showed themselves humours since the 
old days of goodman Adam to the pupil- age 
of this present twelve o’clock at midnight. 

Re-enter Francis. 

What’s o’clock, Francis ? 93 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. [Exit. 

Prince. That ever this fellow should have 
fewer words than a parrot, and yet the sou 
of a woman ! His industry is upstairs and 
downstairs ; his eloquence the parcel of a 
reckoning. I am not yet of Percy’^s mind, 
the Hotspur of the north ; he that Idlls me 
some six or seven dozen of Scots at a 
breakfast, washes his hands, and says to 
his wife * Fie upon this quiet life ! I want 
work ' O my sweet Harry,’ says she ’ how 
many hast thou kill’d to-day ? ’ ^ Give my 
roan horse a drench ’ says he ; and answers 
Some fourteen/ an hour after, ‘ a trifle, a 
trifle’. I pnthee call in Falstaff; 1 * 1 ! play 
Percy, and that damii’d brawn shall play 
Dame Mortimer his wife. * Rivol ’ says the 
drunkard. Call in ribs, call in tallow. 
Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Baridolph, and 
Peto ; followed by Francis with wine, 
Poins. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou 
been ? 
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Fat A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too I Marry and amen i Give 
me a cup of sack, boy. Ere I lead this life 
long. III sew nether-stocks, and mend them 
and foot them too. A plague of all cowards! 
Give me a cup of sack, rogue. Is there no 
virtue extant ? [He drinks, 113 

Prince, Didst thou never see Titan kiss a 
dish of bill ter, pitiful-hearted Titan, that 
melted at i he sweet tale of the sun’s ? If 
thou didsi, then behold that compound. 116 
Fal, You rogue, here’s lime in this sack 
too I There is nothing but roguery to be 
found in villainous man ; yet a coward is 
worse than a cup of sack with lime m it. A 
villainoiis coward ! Go thy ways, old Jack ; 
die when thou wilt ; if manhood, good 
manhood, be not forgot upon the face of 
the earth, then am I a shotten hernng. 
Ttiere lives not three good men unhang’d m 
England, and one of them is fat and grows 
old. God help the while I A bad w^orld, I 
say* I would I were a weaver ; I could sing 
psalms or anything. A plague of all cow- 
ards, I say stiU. 127 

Prince, How now, woolsack I What mut- 
ter you ? 

Fah A king’s son ! If I do not beat thee 
out of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, 
and drive all thy subjects afore thee like a 
flock of wild geese. I’ll never wear hair on 
my face more. You Prince of Wales 1 132 

Prince, Why, you whoreson round man, 
what’s the matter ? 

Fal. Are not you a coward ? Answer me 
to that — ^and Poins there ? 136 

Foins, Zounds, ye fat paiinch, an ye call 
me coward, by the Lord, I’ll stab thee. 

Fat I call thee coward! I’ll see thee 
damn’d ere I call thee coward ; but I 
would give a thousand pound I could run 
as fast as thou canst. You are straight 


iour through the hose ; my buckler cut 
through and through ; my sword hack’d 
ike a hand-saw — ecce signum I I never 
lealt better since I was a man — all would 
jot do. A plague of ail cowards ! Let them 
>peak; if they speak more or less than 
ruth, they are villains and the sons of 
larkness. 165 

Prince. Speak, sirs ; how was it ? 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen — 
Fal, Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 170 
Fid. You rogue, they were bound, every 
man of them ; or I am a Jew else, an 
Ebrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or 
seven fresh men set upon us — 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then 
come in the other. 176 

Prince. What, fought you with them all ? 
Fal. All ! I know not what you call all, 
but if I fought not with fifty of them, I am 
a bunch of radish. If there were not two 
or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then 
iam I no two-legg’d creature. iSi 

Prince. Pray God you have not murd’red 
some of them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for : I 
have pepper’d two of them ; two I am sure 
I have paid — two rogues in buckram suits. 

I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, 
spit in my face, call me horse. Thou 
knowest my old ward : here I lay, and 
thus I bore my point. Four rogues in 
buckram let drive at me — 189 

Prince. What, four ? Thou saidst but 
two even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all afront, and 
mainly thrust at me. I made me no more 


enough in the shoulders — ^you care not who i ado but took all their seven points in my 
sees your back. Call you that backing of target, thus, 195 

your friends ? A plague upon such back- Prince. Seven ? Why, there were but 
ing ! Give me them that will face me. Give j four even now. 
me a cup of sack ; I am a rogue if I drunk Fal. In buckram, 
to-day. 14s Poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Prince. O villain! thy Ups are scarce Fat Seven, by these hilts, or I am a 

wip’d since thou drunk’st last, villain else. 


Fat AH is one for that. [He drinks] A 
plague of all cowards, still say I. 

Prince. What’s the matter ? 150 

Fat What’s the matter 1 There be four 
of us here have ta’en a thousand pound 
this day morning. 

Prince. Where is it, Jack ? Where is it ? 
Fat Where is it I taken from us it is : a 
hundred upon poor four of us. 15 

Prince. What, a hundred, man ? 

Fat I am a rogue If I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours to- 
gether. I have scap’d by miracle. I am 
eight times thrust through the doublet 
492 


Prince. (Aside to Poins] Prithee, let him 
alone ; we shall have more anon. 20X 
Fat Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

Prince. Ay, and mark thee too. Jack. 
Fat Do so, for it is worth the Hst’ning 
I to. These nine in buckram that I told thee 
uf — 205 

Prince. So, two more already. 

Fat Their points being broken-— 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

Fal. Began to give me ground ; but I 
followed me close, came in foot and hand, 
and with a thought seven of the eleven I 
paid. sax 
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prince* O monstrous I eleven buckram 
men grown out of two I 

Pal, But, as the devil would have it, 
three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green 
came at my back and let dove at me — for 
it was so dark, Hal, that thou couldest not 
see thy hand. 217 

Prince, These lies are like their father 
that begets them — gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable. Why, thou clay-brained 
guts, thou knotty-pated fool, thou whore- 
son, obscene, greasy tallow-catch — 221 

Pal: What, art thou mad ? art thou mad? 
Is not the truth the truth ? 

Prince. Why, how couldst thou know 
these men in Kendal green, when it was so 
dark thou couldst not see thy hand ? Come, 
tell us your reason ; what sayest thou to 
this ? 227 

Poins, Come, your reason. Jack, your 
reason. 

PaL What, upon compulsion ? Zounds, 
an I were at the strappado, or all the racks 
in the world, I would not tell you on com- 
pulsion. Give you a reason on compulsion ! 
If reasons were as plentiful as blackberries, 
I would give no man a reason upon com- 
pulsion, I. 233 

Prince, I'll be no longer guilty of this 
sin j this sanguine coward, this bed- 
presser, this horse-back-breaker, this huge 
hill of flesh—- 236 

Pal. 'Sblood, you starveling, you eel-skin, 
you dried neat's-tongue, you bull’s pizzle, 
you stock-fish — O for breath to utter what' 
is like thee I — ^you tailor's yard, you sheath, 
you bow-case, you vile standing tuck ! 240 
Prince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to 
it again ; and when thou hast tired thyself 
in base comparisons, hear me speak but 
this. 

Poins, Mark, Jack. 244 

Prince. We two saw you four set on four, 
and bound them and were masters of irheir 
wealth. Mark now, how a plain tale sliall'[ 
put you down. Then did we two set on you ; 
four ; and, with a word, out-fac'd you 
from your prize, and have it ; yea, and can 
show it you here in the house. And, Fal- 
staff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, 
with as quick dexterity, and roar’d for 
mercy, and still run and roar'd, as ever I 
heard bull-calf. What a slave art thou to 
hack thy sword as thou hast done, and then 
say it was in fight ! What trick, what 
device, what starting-hole, canst thou now 
find out to hide thee from this open> and 
apparent shame ? 25S1 

Poins. Come, let's hear. Jack ; what trick 
hast thou now ? 

Pal. By the l-ord, I knew ye as well as 
he that made ,ye. Why, hear you, my 
masters : was it for me to kill the heir-'j 
apparent ? Should I turn upon the tme i 


prince ? Why, thou knowest I am as 
valiant as Hercules; but beware instinct — 
the hon will not touch the true prince. 
Instinct is a great matter : 1 was now a 
coward on instinct. I shaH think the better 
of myself and thee during my life — I for a 
valiant hon, and thou for a true prince. 
But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have 
the money. Hostess, ciap to the doors. 
Watch to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of 
good fellowship come to you I What, shall 
we be merry ? Shall we have a play 
extempore ? 

Prince. Content — and the argument shall 
be thy running away. 

Pal. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me ! 

Enter Hostess. 

Host O Jesu, my lord the Prince I 275 
Prince. How now, my lady the hostess ! 
What say'st thou to me ? 

Host Marry, my lord, there is a noble- 
man of the court at door would speak with 
you ; he says he comes from your father. 

Prince. Give him as much as will make 
him a royal man, and send him back again 
to my mother. 

Pal. What manner of man is he ? 

Host An old man. 

PaL What doth gravity out of his bed at 
midnight 7 Shall I give him his answer ? 286 
Prince. Pnthee do. Jack. 

Pal. Faith, and I'll send him packing. 

IBxit 

Prince. Now, sirs : by'r lady, you fought 
fair; so did you, Peto; so did you, Bar- 
dolph. You are Hons too : you ran away 
u|mn instinct ; you wiB not touch the true 
prince ; no, fie I 292 

Bard. Faith, I ran when 1 saw others 
run. 

Prince. Faith, tell me now in earnest, 
how came Falstaff's sword so hack'd ? 295 
Peto. Why, he hack'd it with his dagger, 
and said he would swear truth out of 
England but he would make you believe 
it was done in fight ; and persuaded us to 
do the like. 299 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with 
spear-grass to make them bleed, and then 
to beSubber our garments with it, and 
swear it was the blood of true men. I did 
that I did not this seven year before — 1 
blush'd to hear his monstrous devices. 304 
Prince. O viUain ! Thou stolest a cup of 
sack eighteen years ago, and wert taken 
with the manner, and ever since thou hast 
blush’d extempore. Thou hadst fire and 
sword on thy side, and yet thou ran'st 
aWay ; what instinct hadst thou for it 7 309 
Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors 7 
do you hehdld these exhalations 7 


493 
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PriKCt'- 1 do. ^ 

i] J. Wliat tliiak you they portend ( 
Ptince. Hot Ineis and cold pmses. 

Baid, Choler, my loid, it rightly taken. 
Pi mce. No, if rightly taken, halter. 3 i<> 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare- 
bone. How now, my sweet creature of 
bombast ! How long is’t ago, Jack, since 
thou sawest dime own knee ? 319 

FaL My own knee I When I was about 


[Act 2 

' morrow w'hen thou comest to thy father. If 
I thou loA e me, practise an answ ei. 3*16 

Pi wee. Bo thou stand for my father, and 
ixamine me open the particulars of my Me. 

Fal Shall 1 ? Content I This chair shall 
be 11- V state, this dagger my sceptre, and 
his cushion my crown. 

Pi wee. Ihy state is taken for a joinM- 
dool, thy golden sceptre for a leaden 
dagger, imd thy precious rich crown for a 
pitiful bald crown i ^ ^ ^ 

Fal W ell, an the fire of grace be not 


iL My own knee I ^ ourof thee, now 

thv -vears, Hal, I was not an eagle s talon Q ^ make my eyes 

in the waist : I could have crept into an’y ~ that it may be thought I have 

aklermaii’s tlmrnb-rmg. A plague of sig 1- ^ ^ «T>^‘ak in nassiom and I 

in»- and giiefi u blows a man up like a 
bUJder. Ihe.o’s \ilUmous news abroad. 

Here was Sir John Bracy trom >^iir father : 
you must to the court m the morning. That 
same mad fellow of the norm, Percy, and 
he oi Wales that gave Amaimon the 
bastinado, ^rd made Lucifer cuckold, and 
swore the de^il his true liegeman upon the 
cross of a Weisli hook — w’hat a plague call 
■you him ? 

Puuis. O, Giendower. 330 

FaK Owen, Owen — the same? and his 
son-in-law idertiiocr, and old Northumber- 
land, and that spughiiy Scot of Scots, 

Douglas, that runs o’ horseback up a hiU 
perpendiculai — ^ ^ 334 

Prince. He that rides at high speed and 
with his pistol kills a sparrow flying ? 

Fal. You have hit it. 

Prince. So did he never the sparrow. 


wept ; for I must speak in passion, and I 
vAill do it in Kmg Cambyses' vein. 376 
Prmce. Well, here is my leg. 

Fal. And here is my speech. Stand aside, 

*0 Jesu, this is exceflent sport, V 

faith I ^ If 

Fal. Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling 
tears are vain. aSo 

Host. O, the father, how he holds his 
ountenance ! , 

Fal. For God’s sake, lords, convey my 
tristful queen ; 

For tears do stop the floodgates of her eye^. 

Host. O Jesu, he doth it as like one of 
these harlotry players as ever 1 see I 385 
Fal. Peace, good pint-pot ; peace, geed 
tickle-brain. — Harry, I do not only marvel 
where thou spendest thy time, but also hew 

fttat a rascal art thou, , wasted the sooner rt wears. That thou ait 
then t^nraise him so for running I my son I have partly thy mother’s word, 

*^Fa!.^ 0 ’^horseback, ye cuckoo; but afoot partly my own opinion, but ctefly a 
he »in not hudee a foot i villainous tridc of thme eye, and a foolish 

PrScr Yesf jidt, upon instinct. 3.3 ihangmg of thy nether Up, that doth warrant 
fS i grant y^ upon instinct. WeU, he 'me. If then thou be son to me, here Iks 
is there too, Ld one Mordake, and a the point : why, being son to me, art thou 
thousand blue-caps more. Worcester is so pointed at ? Sh^ the blessed sun 
if °!’n aivay to-mght : thy father’s beard is heaven prove a rmcher and eat bUck- 
torfi’d white with the news ; you may buy berries ? A question not to d. Shall 

land now as cheap as stinking mack’rel. 350 ;the son of England prove a tMef and take 
Pi mce Why, ^en, it is like, if there | purses ? A question to be ask (L Th«re is 
come a hot Jme, and this civil buffeting a thing, Harry, which thou hast often 
hold, we shall buy maidenheads as they heard of, ^d it is known to many i, our 
buy hob-nails, by the hundreds. 353 land by the naice of pitch, '^is pitch, as 

Fat By the mass, lad, thou sayest true : ancient writers do report, doth defile , so 
ft is like we shall have good trading that doth the company thou keepest ; for, Harry, 
wav. But tSl me, till, art not thou now I do not speak to thee in drink, but m 
lioinfole afeard. Thou being heir-apparent, tears ; not in pleasuie, but in passion ; not 
could the world pick thee out three such in woids only, but m woes also. And yet 
enemies again as that fiend Douglas, that there is a \irtiious man whom I have otten 


spirit Percy, and that devil Giendower? 
Art thou nor horribly afraid ? Doth not 
thy blood thrill at it ? st>o 

Prmce. Not a whit, i *falth ; I lack some 
ot thy instinct. 


noted m thy company^ but 1 know not his 
name. , 

Prmce. Wtint manner of man, an it hke 
your Majesty ? 

Fal. A goodly portly man, i* faith, and a 
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thy instinct. ^ gooaiy poniy nimm a xaiui, « 

Fal, Weil, thou wilt be horribly chid to- , corpulent ; of a cheerful look, a pleasing 
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eye, and a most noble carriage ? and, as I 
think, his age some fifty, or, by lady, 
inclining to three-score. And now I re- 
member me, his name is Falstaff. If that 
man should be lewdly given, he deceiveth 
me ; for, Harry, I see virtue in his looks.* 
If then the tree may be known by the fruit, 
as the fruit by the tree, then, peremptorily 
I speak It, there is virtue in that Falstaff : 
him keep with, the rest banish. And tell 
me now, thou naughty varlet, tell me, 
where hast thou been this month ? 417 

Prince, Dost thou speak like a kmg ? Do 
thou stand for me, and I’ll play my father. 

Pal, Depose me ? If thou dost it half so 
gravely, so majestically, both in word and 
matter, hang me up by the heels for a 
rabbit-sucker or a poulter*s hare. 422 

Prince, Well, here I am set. 

Pah And here I stand. Judge, my 
masters. 

Prince, Now, Harry, whence come you ? 
Pah My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 
Prince. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. 

Pah ‘Sblood, my lord, they are false. 
Nay, I’ll tickle ye for a young prince, 1’ 
faith. +29 

Prince, Swearest thou, ungracious boy ? 
Henceforth ne’er look on me. Thou art 
violently carried away from grace i there 
is a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an 
old fat man ; a tun of man is thy com- 
panion. Why dost thou converse with that 
trunk of humours, that bolting-hutch of 
beastliness, that swoU’n parcel of dropsies, 
that huge bombard of sack, that stuff’d 
cloak-bag of guts, that roasted Manningtree 
ox with the pudding in his belly, that 
reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 
father ruffian, that vanity in years ? Where- 
in is he good, but to taste sack and drink 
it ? wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve 
a capon and eat it ? wherein cunning, but in 
craft ? wherein crafty, but in villainy ? 
wherein villainous, but in all things ? 
wherein worthy, but in nothing ? 

Pal. I would your Grace would take me 
with you ; whom means your Grace ? 445 
Prince. That villainous abominable mis- 
leadcr of youtli, Falstaff, that old white- 
bearded Satan. 

Pal, My lord, the man I know. 

Prince, I know thou dost. 449 

Pal. But to say I know more harm in him 
than in jnyself were to say more than I 
know. That he is old — the more the pity-— 
his wliite hairs do witness it ; but that he 
is — saving your reverence — a whoremaster, 
that I utterly deny. If sack and sugar be a 
fault, God help the wicked 1 If to be old | 
and merry be a sin, then many an old host 
that 1 know is damn’d ; if to be fat be to 
be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to 


be loved. No, my good lord : banish Peto, 
banish Bardolph, banish Poins ; but, for 
sweet Jack Faistafl^ kind Jack Falstaff, 
true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jark Falstaff — 
and therefore more valiant, being, as he is, 
old Jack Fai staff — banish not him thy 
Harry’s company, banish not him thy 
Harry’s company. Banish plump Jack, and 
banish ail the world. ^63 

Prince, I do, I will. [A Imockmg heaid, 
[Exeunt HosiesSf Francis, and Bardolph, 

Re-enter Bardolph, running, 

Bard, O, my lord, my lord! the sheriff 
with a most monstrous watch is at the dcor. 

Pal, Out, ye rogue 1 Play out the play : 
I have much to say in the behalf of that 
Falstaff. 

Re-enter the Hostess. 

Host, O Jesu, my lord, my lord ! i 6 q 

Prince, Heigh, heigh ® the devil odes 
upon a fiddle-stick ; what’s the matter ? 

Host, The shenff and all the watch are 
at the door ; they are come to search the 
house. Shall I let them m ? 

Fah Dost thou hear, Hal ? Never call a 
true piece of gold a counterfeit. Ihou art 
essentially made, without seeming so. 476 

Prince, And thou a natural coward, 
without instinct. 

Fah I deny your major. If you will deny 
the sheriff, so ; if not, let him enter. It I 
become not a cart as well as another man, 
a plague on my bringing up ! I hope 1 
shall as soon be strangled with a halter as 
another. 4S1 

Prince. Go, hide thee behind the anas ; 
the rest walk up above. Now, my masters, 
for a true face and good conscience. 

Fah Both which I have had ; but their 
date is out, ard therefore I’ll hide me. 486 
[Exeunt all but the Prince and Peio. 

Prince. Call m the sheriff. 

Enter Shenff and the Carrier. 

Now, master sheriff, what is your will with 
me ? 

Sher. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue 
and cry 

Hath foUow’ed certain men unto this house. 

Prince. What men ? 491 

Sher, One of them is wed known, my 
gracious lord — 

A gross fat man. 

Car, As fat as butter. 

Prince, The man, I do assure you, is not 
here, 

For I myself at this time have employ’d 
him. 495 

And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time. 
Send him to answer thee, or any man, 
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For any tlung he shall be charg’d withal ; 
And so let me entreat you leave the house. 

Slier. I Will, my lord. There are two 
gentlemen 501 

Have in this robbery lost three hundred 
marks. 

Prince. It may foe so ; if he have robb’d 
these men 

He shall be answerable ; and so* farewell. 

Slier. Good night* my noble lord, 505 

Prince. 1 think it is good morrow, is it 
not ? 

Slier. Indeed, my lord* 1 think it be two 
o’clock. lExeunt Sheriff and Can ier. 

Pt ince. This oilv rascal is known as well 
as Paul’s. Go, call him forth. 509 

Pelo. Falstaffl Fast asleep behind the 
arras, and snorting like a horse. 

Prince. Hark how hard he fetches breath 
Search his pockets. [He searcheth his pocket, 
and findeth certain papers} What hast thou 
found ? 


Peto. Nothing but papers, 

my lord. 

515 

Prince. Let’s see what they be : 

read 

them. 




Peto. [Reods] 




Item, A capon - 


2 s. 

2 d. 

Item, Sauce 



4 a. 

Item, Sack, two gallons 

.. 

5 s. 

8 d. 

Item, Anchovies and sack 

after 



supper - - ' - 

- 

2 s. 

6 d. 

Item, Bread - - - 

- 


ob 


Prince. O monstrous I but one halfpenny- 
worth of bread to this intoleiable deal ot 
sack ! What there is else, keep close ; we’ll 
read it at more advantage. There let him 
sleep till day. I’ll to the court in the 
m3rmng. We must all to the wais, and thv 
place shall be honourable. I’ll procure this 
fat rogue a charge of foot ; and I know hi'? 
death will be a march of twelve-score. The 
money shall be paid back again with ad- 
vantage. Be with me betimes in the morn- 
ing ; and so, good morrow, Peto. 53c 
Peio. Good morrow, good my lord. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. Wales. Glendower*s casile. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, 
and Glendower. 

Mori. These promises are fair, the parties 
sure, 

And our induction fuU of prosperous hope. 
Hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin Glen- 
dower, 

Will you sit down ? 

And uncle Worcester — a plague upon it I 5 
I have forgot the map. 

Gknd. No, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Percy ; sit, good cousin Hot- 
spur, 

For by that name as oft as Lancaster 


Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale, and 
with 

A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven. 10 

Hot. And you in hell, as oft as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Glend. I cannot blame him : at my 
nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes. 
Of burmng cressets ; and at my birth 15 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it would have done 

at the same season if your mother’s cat had 
but kitten’d, though yourself had never 
been born. 20 

Glend. I say the earth did shake when I 
w'as born. 

Hot. And I say the earth was not of my 
mind. 

If you suppose as fearing you it shook. 

Glend. The heavens were all on fire, the 
earth did tremble. 

Hot. O, then the earth shook to see the 
heavens on fire, 25 

And not in fear of your nativity. 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In Strange eruptions ; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind cf colic pinch’d and vex’d 
By tlie impnsoning of unruly wind 30 
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement 
striving, . 

Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples 
down 

Steeples and moss-grown towers. At your 
birth. 

Our grandam earth, having this distemp’ra- 
ture. 

In passion shook. 

Glend. Cousin, of many men 35 

I do not bear these crossings. Give me 
leave 

To tell you once again that at my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the 
herds 

Were strangely clamorous to the frighted 
fields. 40 

These signs have mark’d me extraordinary ; 
And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 

Where i^s he living, clipp’d in with the sea 
That chides the banks of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, 43 

Which calls me pupil or hath read to me ? 
And bring him out that is but woman’s son 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art 
And hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot. I think there’s no man speaks better 

Welsh. I’ll to dinner. 51 

Mart. Peace, cousin Percy ; you will 
make him mad* 

Glend. I can call spirits from the vasty 
deep. 

Hot. Why, so can I, or so can any man ; 
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But will they come when you do call for 
them ? 55 

Glend* Why, I can teach you, cousin, to 
command 
The devil. 

Hot, And I can teach thee, cos, to shame 
the devil 

By telling truth : tell truth, and shame the 
devil. 

If thou have power to raise him, bring him 
hither, 6o 

And I’ll be sworn I have power to shame 
him hence. 

O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the 
devil ! 

Mort, Come, come, no more of this un- 
profitable chat. 

Glend, Three times hath Henry Boling- 
broke made head 

Against my power ; thrice from the banks 
of Wye 65 

And sandy-bottom*d Severn have I sent 
him 

Bootless home and weather-beaten back. 

Hot, Home without boots, and in foul 
weather too I 

How scapes he agues, in the devil’s name ? 

Glend, Come, here is the map ; shall we 
divide our right 70 

According to our threefold order ta’en ? 

Moi t. The Archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three hmits very equally : 

England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 
By south and east is to my part assign’d ; 
All westward, Wales beyond the Severn 
shore, 76 

And all the fertile land within that bound. 
To Owen Glendower ; and, dear coz, to 
you 

The remnant northward lying off from 
Trent. 

And our indentures tripartite are drawn ; 80 
Which being sealed interchangeably, 

A business that this night may execute. 
To-morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 
And my good Lord of Worcester will set 
forth 

To meet your father and the Scottish 
power, 85 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

My father Glendower is not ready yet. 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen 
days. 

[To Glendower] Within that space you may 
have drawn together 

Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring 
gentlemen. 90 

Glend, A shorter time shall send me to 
you, lords ; 

And in my conduct shall your ladies come. 
From whom you now must steal and take 
no leave ; 

For there will be a world of water shed 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 93 


Hot, Methinks my moiety, north from 
Burton here. 

In quantity equals not one of yours. 

See how this nver comes me cranking m. 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half- moon, a monstrous cantle out. 
I'll have the current m this place damm’d 
up, loi 

And here the smug and silver Trent shall 
run 

In a new channel, fair and evenly ; 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent 
To rob me of so rich a bottom heie, 105 
Glend, Not wind I It shall, it must ; you 
sec it doth. 

Mort. Yea, but 

Mark how he bears his course and runs me 
up 

With like advantage on the other side, 
Gelding the opposed continent as much no 
As on the other side it takes from you. 
Wor. Yea, but a httle charge will trench 
hun here. 

And on this north side win this cape of land, 
And then he runs straight and even. 

Hot, I’ll have it so ; a little charge will 
do it. 115 

Glend. I’ll not have it alt’red. 

Hof. Will not you ? 

Glend. No, nor you shall not. 

Hot. Who shall say me nay ? 

Glend, Why, that will I. 

Hot, Let me not understand you, then ; 
speak it in Welsh. no 

Glend. I can speak English, lord, as well 
as you 

For I was train’d up in the English court : 
Where, being but young, I framed to the 
harp 

Many an English ditty lovely well. 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament — 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 126 
Hot. Marry, 

And I am glad of it with all my heart I 
I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 
Than one of these same metre ballad- 
mongers ; 1^0 

I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d. 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on 
edge. 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry. 

’Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag, 135 
Glend. Come, you shall have Trent turn’d. 
Hot 1 do not care ; I’ll give thnee so 
much land 

To any well-deservmg friend ; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I ’ll cavU on the ninth part of a hair. 140 
Are the indentures drawn ? ShaU we be 
gone ? 

Glend. The moon shines fair ; you may 
away by night ; 

I’ll haste the writer, and withal 
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Break vatii your wives of ^oiir departur< 
h€ni'i\ 

I ai?i afwiii mv daocliter will rim mail, 14 
mmli sbe doteth on her Mortimer. [Eici^ 
M’-ni. Fie, cousin Percy ! how ^'ol! cros* 
m\ father ! 

Hr4. I cannot choo’^e. Sometime h< 
aiii^ers ine 

With telling me of the inoldwarp and th< 
ant, 

ill the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a draj-Ton and a finless fish, 

A clip-uiii 2 ; d griffin and a mculten ra 2n 
A coticldiig lion and a ramping cat, 

Ani such d ileai of skmiMe-skamble stuff 
As puts me from mv faith. 1 tell vou what 
He held me List night at least nme hours 
In reckoning up the several de%nls’ names 
Toat were his lackeys. 1 cned " hum ' and 
' well, go to ' 

But mark'd him not a word. O, he is as 
tedious 

A*) a tired horse, a railing wife j 
Worse than a smoky house ; I had rather 
live 

With cheese and garlic m a windmill, far, 

1 iiao feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer house in Christendom. 

Mirt, In faith, he is a worthv gentleman 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 166 
In strange concealments ; valiant as 
hon. 

And wondrous affable ; and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell vou, cousin 
tie holds your temper in a high respect, 170 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope 
U hen vou come ’cross his humour ; faith, 
he docs. 

I warrant vou that man is not alive 
Might so have tempted him as you have 
done 174 

Without the taste of danger and reproof ; 
But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 
Wor. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful- 
folame ; 

And since your coming hither have done 
enough 

To put him quite besides his patience. 

You must needs learn, lord, to amend this 
fault ; 180 

Though sometimes it show greatness, 
courage, blood — 

And that’s the dearest grace it renders 
you — 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage. 
Defect of manners, want of gov^ernment, 
Pnde, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain j 
1 he least of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Lo&jtli men’s hearts, and leaves behind a 
stain 

Upon the beauty of all parts besides. 
Beguiling them of commendation. 189 
HoL Well, I am schooPd ; good manners 
be your speed 1 : 

49S 


Here come our v’lves, and let ou? 

Ie'»vc. 

Re-pn*^T w^'^h 

MorK This is the deadly smt^ angers 
me : 

Mv wife can speak no Enghsh. I no Welsh, 
Glend, Mv daughter weens : she’ll not 
pa^'t with vou ; 19 ^ 

She’ll be a soldier too, shell to the war?. 
Molt. Good father, tel her that she and 
mv aunt Percy 

Shall follow in your conduct speedllv. 

[Glendoiver speaks to her in Welsh, 
she answers him in (he same. 

Glend. She is despeiate here : a pep'iish, 
self-wiU’d hadotrv. one that no persuasion 
can do good upon. 

fThe Lady speaks m Welsh, 
Mori. J und<*rstand thy locks : that 
prettv U^’elsh coo 

W’'hjch thou ponrest down from these 
swelling heavens 

I am loo perfect m ; and, but for shame. 

In such a parley should I answer thee. 

fTLe Ladv speaks again m Welsh. 

I understand fhv kisses, and thou mme. 
And that’s a feeimg disputation ; 205 

But I will never be a truant, love, 

Till I have learnt thy language ; for thy 
tongue 

Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly 
penn’d, 

Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bow'r. 
With ravishing division, to her lute. 210 
Glend. Nay, if you melt, then will she 
run mad. 

[The Lady speaks again in Welsh, 
Mort. O, I am ignorance itself in this I 
Glend. She bids you on the wanton ' 
rushes lay you down, 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth 
you, 215 

And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heavi- 
ness. 

Making such difference 'twixt wake and 
sleep 

As is the difference betwixt day and night 
The hour before the heavenly-ha mess'd 
team 220 

Begins his golden progress in the east. 

Mori. With all my heart I'll sit and hear 
her sing ; 

By that time will our book, I think, be 
drawn. 

Glend. Do so ; 

And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from 
hence, 235 

And straight they shall be here j sit, and 
attend. 
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Hot. Come, Kate, tliou art perfect in 
lying down. Come, quick, quick, that I may 
lay my head in thy lap. 

Lady P. Go, ye giddy goose. 230 

XTfse music plays. 
Hoi* Now I perceive the devil under- 
stands Welsh ; 

And *tis no marvel he is so humorous. 

By*r lady, he is a good musician. 

Lady P. Then should you be nothing but 
musical, for you are altogether govern'd 
by humours. Lie still, ye thief, and hear 
the lady sing in Welsh. 236 

Hot. I had rather hear Lady, my brach, 
howl in Irish. 

Lady P. Wouldst thou have thy head 
broken ? 

Hot. No. 

Lady P. Then be still. 240 

Hot. Neither ; 'tis a woman's fault. 

Lady P. Now God help thee ! 

Hoi. To the Welsh lady's bed. 

Lady P. What’s that ? 

Hot. Peace I she smgG. 245 

[Here the Lady sings a Welsh song. 
Hot. Come, Kate, I’ll have your song too. 
Lady P. Not mine, in good sooth. 

Hot. Not yours, in good sooth I Heart I 
you swear like a comfit-maker’s wife. ‘ Not 
you, in good sooth ' and ‘ As true as I live ’ 
and ‘ As God shall mend me ' and * As sure 
as day 251 
And givest such sarcenet surety for thy 
oaths 

As if thou never walk'st further than Fins- 
bury 

Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath ; and leave ‘ in 
sooth ' 255 

And such protest of pepper-gingerbread 
To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens. 
Come, sing. 

Lady P. I will not sing. 259 

Hot. *Tis the next way to turn tailor, or 
be redbreast teacher. An the indentures be 
drawn, I'll away within these two hours ; 
and so come in when ye will. lExit. 

Glend. Come, come. Lord Mortimer ; you 
are as slow 

As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go. 264 
By this our book is drawn ; we’ll but seal. 
And then to horse immediately. 

Morf. With all my heart. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. London. The palace. 
Enter the KiNd, the Prince of Wales, 
and Lords. 

King. I-ords, give us leave ; the Prince 
of Wales and I 

Must have some private conference ; but be 
near at hand. 

For we shall presently have need of you. 

[Exeunt Lords. 


I know not whether God will have it so, 
Foi some displeasing service I ha\e done, 3 
That, m his secret doom, out of my blood 
He’ll breed re\engement and a scourge for 

me ; 

But thou dost in thy passages cf life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of 
^ heaven 10 

To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else. 
Could such inordinate and low desires, 
Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean 
attempts. 

Such barren pleasures, rude society. 

As thou art match’d withal and grafted to. 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood 16 
And hold their level with th' princely 
heart ? 

Prince. So please your ^Majesty, I would 
I could 

Quit all offences with as clear excuse. 

As well as I am doubtless I can purge 20 
Myself of many I am charg’d withai ; 

Yet such extenuation let me beg. 

As, m reproof of many tales devis’d. 

Which oft the ear of greatness needs must 
hear. 

By smiling pick-thanks and base news- 
mongers, 25 

I may, for some things true, wherein my 
youth 

Hath faulty wand'red and irregular, 

Find pardon on my true submission. 

King. God pardon thee ! Yet let me 
wonder, Harry, 

At thy affections, which do hold a wing 30 
Quite from the flight of all thy anc* stors. 
Thy place m council thou hast rudely lost. 
Which by thy younger brother is supphed. 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. 35 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin’d, and the soul of every man 
Prophetically do forethink thy faU. 

Had I so lavish of my presence been. 

So common-hackney ’d in the eyes of men, 40 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had still kept loyal to possession 
And left me in reputeless banishment 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood* 45 
By being seldom seen, I could not stir 
But, like a comet, I was wond'red at ; 
That men would tell their children * This 
is he ' ; 

Others would say ‘ Where, which is 
Bolin gbroke ? ' 

And then I stole all courtesy from heaven. 
And dress’d myself in such humility 51 
That I did pluck allegiance from men's 
hearts. 

Loud shouts and salutations from their 
mouths. 

Even in the presence of the crowned King. 
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Thus did I keep my person fresh and new. 
My presence, like a rohe pontifical, 55 
Gcca hat at, aud sa uu, 

btaie, 

feeldoni *vis: '‘-iiaiptiic»o&, sliow’d like a Teast 
And wor* by ritrenehs sr.ch sclemmlv. 

Tf'C skipping iving, lie ambled up anti c ov.ii 
slialk"^' jesters and rash bavin T,its, 
Soon kindled and ? oon burnt r carded Ms 
state. 

Mingled liis royalty with cap'dng fools ; 
Had his great name profaned with tfeeir 
scorns, 

And gave Ins coiintenance* against tus 
name, ^5 

To laugh at gibing boys and stand the push 
Of every beardless \ai«i comparative ; 
Grew a companion to the common streets. 
Enfeoff’d himself to popiilaiity ; 

That, being daily swallowed by nieo's 
eyes, 70 

They surfeited with honey and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, w^hereof a 
iiltle 

More than a little is by much too much. 
So, when he had occasion to be seen. 

He wat^ but as the cuckoo is In June, 75 

Heard, not regarded, seen, but with such 

eyes 

As, sick and blunted with community. 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. 

Such as is bent on sun-Hke majesty 
When it shines seldom in admiring eyes ; so 
But rather drowz’d and hung their eyelids 
down, 

Slept in his face, and rendered such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their adversaries. 
Being with Ms presence glutted, gorg’d, and 
full. 84 

And In that very line, Harry, standest thou; 
Fpr thou hast lost thy princely privilege 
With vile participation. Not an eye 
But is aweary of thy common sight. 

Save mine, wMch hath desir’d to see thee 
more ; 

WMch now doth that I would not have 
it do— * 90 

Make blind itself v/ith foolish tenderness. 
Prince, I shall hereafter, my thiice- 

gradous lord. 

Be more myself. 

King, For all the world 

As thou art to tMs hour was Richard then 
When I from France set foot at Ravens- 

purgh ; 95 

And even as I was then is Percy now. 

Now, by my sceptre and my soul to boot. 
He hath more worthy interest to the state 
Than thou the shadow of succession ; 

For of no right, nor colour like to right, 100 
He doth fill fi€^ with harness in the realm; 
Turns head against the lion’s armed jaws ; 
And, bdng no more in debt to years than 
thou, ; 


Leads ancient lords and reverend bisliops 

i on 

To bloody a-ud t >£Lii dag d^ivs. ^c-s 

What ocvei-dying hoi:>-''vr hath be got 
A-gainst renowuea 1 viiio^e hlgli 

j deeds, 

’whose hot lacursiccis, and grceit name in 
arms, 

I Holds from all soldiers chief majority 
I And mill rary tiOe capital tao 

Through aM the langdoms t 'lai acknowledge 
Christ. 

Thnce hath tMs Hotspur, Mars in swath- 
ling clothes. 

This infant warnor, in his enterprises 
Discomfited great Douglas ; ta’eii him 
once. 

Enlarged Mm and iiiade a fziend of Mm, 1 13 
To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
And shake ihe peace and satety of our 
throne. 

And what say you to this ? Feicy, Z'^orth- 
umberland, 

The Archbishop’s Grace of Y ork, Douglas, 
Mortimer, 

Capitulate against us and are up. 1^0 

But wherefore do I tell these news to thee ? 
Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 
WMch art my nearest und dearest enemy 7 
Thou that art like enough, through vassal 
fear. 

Base inclination, and ihe start of spleen, 125 
To fight against me under Pciicy’s pay, 

To dog Ms heels, and curtsy at his frowns. 
To show how much thou air degenerate. 
Prince. Do not thmk so ; you shall not 
find it so ; 

And God forgive them that so much ha\'e 
sway’d ijo 

Your Majesty’s good thoughts away from 
me ! 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s head. 

And in the closing of some glorious day 
Be bold to tell you that I am your son. 
When I will wear a garment all of blood, 135 
And stain my favours in a bloody mask, 
WMch, wash’d away, shall scour my shame 
with it ; 

And that shall he the day, whene’er it 
lights, 

That tMs same child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised 
knight, X40 

And your unthought-of Harry cliance to 

meet. 

For every honour sitting cm Ms Mm, 
Would they were multitudes, and on my 

head 

My shames redoubled f For the time will 
come 

That I shall tnalce tiiis northern youth 
exchange *45 

His glorious deeds for my indignities, 

Percy is but my factor, good my lor^ 
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To ngross up giorioas deeds oa my Delialf ; 
Ani i will cal! iiiia to so sirict accomt 
The he shafl render every gloiy np, 250 
Yea even the sliglitcst worsMp of his time* 
Or 1 will tear the reckoaiog from Ms heart. 
TMs, 111 the name of Gcd, I promise here ; 
The wiiicli if He be pleas’d I shall pertomi, 
I do beseech your Majesty may salve 233 
The Jong-grown ivoimds of my liiteinper- 
atuie. 

If not* the end of life cancels all bands 5 
And I will die a hundrea thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 
King, A hundred thousand rebels die in 
this ; x<>o 

Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust 
herein. 

Enter Sir Walier Blunt. 

How now, good Blunt I Thy looks arc full 
of speed. 

BtunL So hath the business that I come 
to speak of. 

Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word 
That Douglas and the English rebels met 
The eleventh of this month at Shre%vsbury. 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 167 
If promises be kept on every hand. 

As ever oifTed foul play in a state. 

King. The Earl of Westmoreland set 
forth to-day. 

With him my son, Lord John of Lancaster ; 
For this advertisement is five days old. 

On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set 
forward ; *73 

On Thursday we ourselves will march. Our 
meeting 

IsBridgenorth. And, Harry, you shall march 
Through Gloucestershire ; by which ac- 
count. 

Our business valued, some twelve days 
hence 

Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall 
meet. 179 

Our hands are full of business. Let’s away. 
Advantage feeds him fat while men delay. 

IBxeurU. 

Scene III. Easicheap* The Boar's Head 
Tavern* 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolfh. 

FaL Bardolph, am I not fall’n away 
vilely since tMs last action ? Do I not 
bate ? Do I not dwindle ? Why, my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady’s loose 
gown 5 I am withered like an old apple- 
john* Well, I’ll repent, and that suddenly, 
whBe I am in some liking ; I shall be out 
of heart shortly, and then I shall have no 
strength to repent. An I have not forgotten 
what the inside of a church is made of, I 
am a jpeppetcom, a brewer’s horse. The 


inside of a cliurch ! Company, vUIainous 
company, hath been the spoil of me, 10 
Bard. Sir John, you are so tretful you 

I canool: live long. 

FaL Why, there is It ; come, sing me a 
I bawdy song, make me merry. I I’vas as 
vLT'iousIy given as a gentleman need to be ; 
virtuous enough : swore little, dic’d not 
ano ve seven times a week, went to a bawdy- 
house HOC above once m a quarter — of an 
hour, paid money that 1 boi rowed — three 
or four times, lived well, aod in good com- 
pass : asd now I live out of all order, out 
oi all compass. so 

Bard. Why, you are so fat. Sir John, that 
you must needs be out 'f ail compass — out 
of all reasonable compass. Sir John. 

FaL Do tnoii amend thy face, and I’ll 
amend my life. ‘Thou art oar admiral, thou 
bearest the lantern in the poop, but ’tis in 
the nose of thee ; thou art the Knight of 
the Burning Lamp. 27 

Bard. Why, Sir John, my face does you 
no haim,. 

FaL No, 111 be sworn j 1 make as good 
use of it as many a man doth of a death’s 
head or a memento mon : I never see thv 
face but I thmk upon hell-hre, and Dives 
that lived in purple ; tor there he is in his 
robes, burning, burmng. li thou wert any 
way given to virtue, I would swear by thy 
tace ; my oath should be ‘ By this fire, 
that’s God’s angel’. But rhou art alto- 
gether given over, and wert indeed, but for 
the light in thy face, the son of utter 
darkness. When thou ran’st up Gadshill 
m the night to catch my horse, if I did not 
think thou hadst been an igms fatuiis or a 
bah of wildfire, there’s no purchase in 
money. O, thou art a perpetual triumph, 
an everlasting bonfire light ! Thou hast 
saved me a thousand marks in links and 
torches, v/alking with thee in the night 
betwixt tavern and tavern ; but the sadc 
that thou hast drank me would have 
bought me lights as good cheap at the 
dearest chandler’s m Europe. 1 have main- 
tained that salamander of yours with fire 
any time this two and thirty years j God 
reward me for it I 47 

Bard. ’Sblood, I would my face were in 
your belly ! 

FaL God-a-mercy ! so should I be sure 
to be h€art“ 4 >umt. so 

Enter Hostess. 

How now, Dame Partlet the hen I Have 
you inquir’d yet who pick’d my pocket ? 

Host Why, Sir John, what do you think. 
Sir John t Do you think 1 keep thieves in 
my house ? I have search’d, I have in- 
quired, so has my husband, man by man, 
boy by boy, servant by servant. The tithe 
of a hair was never lost in my house before. 

S03C 
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Fal, Ye Ee, hostess : Baidolph was 
shav’d and lost many a hair, and X’U be 
sworn my pocket was pick’d. Go to, you 
are a woman, go. 6o 

BosL Who, I ? No, I defy thee. God's 
light, I was never call'd so in come own 
house before. 

F<?! Go to, I know you well enough. 63 
Host No, Sir John, you do not know me. 
Sir John. I know you. Sir John : you owe 
me money. Sir John ; and now you pick a 
quarrel to beguile me of it. I bought you a 
dozen of shirts to your back. 67 

FaL Dowlas, filthy dowlas I I have given 
them away to bakers* wives ; they have 
made bolters of them. 

HosL Now, as I am a true womans 
hoHand of eight shillings an ell. You owe 
money here besides. Sir John, for your diet 
and by-drinkings, and money lent you, 
four and twenty pound. 

Fid. He had his part of it ; let him pay. 
Host He? Alas, he is poor; he hath 
nothing. 75 

Fat, How 1 poor ? Look upon his face ; 
what call you rich ? Let them coin his 
nose, let them coin his cheeks. I'll not pay 
a denier. What, will you make a younker 
of me ? Shall I not take mine ease in mine 
inn but I shall have my pocket pick'd ?- I 
have lost a seal-ring of my grandfather's 
worth forty mark. 81 

Host. O Jesu, I have heard the Prince 
tell him, I know not how oft, that that 
ring was copper ! 

Fal. How l the Prince is a Jack, a sneak- 
cup. 'Sblobd, an he were here, I would 
cudgel turn like a dog if he would say so. 

Enter the Prince marching, with Peto ; and 
Falstaff meets him, playing upon his 
tru'Tcheon like a fife, ' 

Fat How now, lad ! Is the wind in that 
door, 1’ faith ? Must we all march ? 

Bard. Yea, twoandtwO, Newgate fashion. 
Host, My lord, I pray you hear me. 90 
Prince. What say’st thou, Mistress 
Quickly ? How doth thy husband ? I love 
him well ; he is an honest map. 

Host. Good my lord, hear me. 

Fat Prithee, let her alone, and list to me. 
Prince. What say’st thou, Jack ? 96 

Fat The other night I fell asleep here 
behind the arras and had my pocket pick'd; 
this house is turn’d bawdy-house; they 
pick pockets. 

Prmce. What didst thou lose, Jack ? ico 
Fat Wilt thou believe me, Hal ? Three 
pr four bonds of forty pound arpiece and a 
seal-ring of my grandfather's. 

Prince. A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 
Host So I told him, my lord ; and I said 
I heard your Grace say so ; and, my lord, 
he speaks most vilely of you, like a foid- 
50a 


mouth’d man as he is, and said lie would 

cudgel you. 

Prince. What I he did not ? 

Host. There's neither faith, truth, nor 
womanhood, in me else. m 

Fat There's no more faith in thee than 
in a stewed prune ; nor no more tiuth in 
thee than m a drawn fox ; and for woman- 
hood, Maid Manan may be the deputy's wife 
of the ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. 
Host. Say, what thing ? what thing ? 
Fat What thing 1 Why, a thing to thank 
God on. 

Host, I am no thing to thanlc God on, I 
would thou shouldst know^ it ; I am an 
honest man's wife ; and setting thy 
knighthood aside, thou art a knave to call 
me so. I a* 

Fat Setting thy womanhood aside, thou 
art a beast to say otherwise. 

Host, Say, what beast, thou knave, thou ? 
Fat What beast I Why, an otter. 12s 
Prince. An otter. Sir John I Why an 
otter ? 

Fal. Why, she's neither fish ncr flesh ; a 
man knows not where to have her. 12S 
Host. Thou art an unjust man m saying 
so : thou or any man knows where to have 
me, thou knave, thou I 

Prince. Thou say'st true, hostess ; and 
he slanders thee most grossly. 

Host So he doth you, my lord ; and said 
this ether day you ought him a thousand 
pound. X34 

Prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand 
pound ? 

Fat A thousand pound, Hal I A million. 
Thy love is worth a million : thou ew est me 
thy love^ 

Host. Nay, my lord, he call'd you Jack, 
and said he would cudgel you. 

Fat Did I, BardoJph ? 140 

Bard. Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

Fat Yea, if he said my ring w'as copper. 
Prince. I say 'tis copper. Barest thou be 
as good as thy word now ? X 44 

Fat Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art 
but man, t dare ; but as thou art prince, 

I fear thee as I fear the roaring of the lion's 
whelp. 

Prince. And why not as the Hon ? 

Fat The King himself is to be feared as 
the Hon. Dost thou think I'll fear thee as 
I fear thy father ? Nay, an I do, I pray 
God my girdle break. xsx 

Prince. O, if it should, how would thy 
guts fall about thy knees ! But, sirrah# 
there's no room for faith, truth, nor 
honesty, in this bosom of thine — it is all 
fill'd up with guts and midrifi. Charge an 
honest woman with picking thy pocket I 
Why, thou whoreson, impudent# emboss'd 
rascal, if there were anything in thy pocket 
but tavern-reckonings, memoranaums of 
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■biiway-iiC aacs, and one poor penriy-Vvortn 
of snibar‘C"iiay to make tiiee long-winded — 
h my poc'icc were eiiricii*d wifcji any otiier 
iiijoixei) df t inese, 1 am u vniam* And yet 
you. wiii ai'iud to it, you will not pocKet-np 
wrong. Alt mois not ai^hanied ? 103 

Fal. Dost thou heai, Hal ? Tlion itiiowesc 
in tile state of innocency Adam tell ; and 
wliat snouid poor Jack Falstaft* do in the 
days ut viiiainy ? Thou seest I have moie 
tlesh than another man, and theretore more 
rraiity. You confess, then, you pick'd my 
pocket ? 

Prince, It appears so by the story. 109 
FaL Hostess, I torgive thee. Go make 
ready breakfast, love thy husband, look to 
thy servants, cheiish thy guests. Ihou 
Shalt tind me tractable to any nonest 
reason. Thou seest I am pacified stiii. Nay, 
prithee, oe gone. lEYh Hostess] Now, Hal, 
to the news at court : for the robbery, lad, 
huw IS tnal answered ? 175 

Pi inte. O, my sw'eet beef, 1 must still be 
good angel to thee : me money is paid 
back again. 

Fal, O, i ao not like that paying hack ; 
'tis a double labour. s 7 y 

Prince, I am good fnends with my 
fnther, and may do anyliiuag. 

FaL Rob me the exciiequer tne hrst 
thing ihou doest, and do it with unwasii'd 
handd too. 

Bard, Do, iny ioid. 1S4 

Prince, i ha\e procured rhee. Jack, a 
cha-ge of foot. 

Fat. i would It had been of home. Where 
sh'^U 1 find one tnat can steal well i O foi 
a fine thief, of the age of two ana twenty 
or thereabouis! 1 am heinously unpiovideu. 
Well, God be tnanked tor these rebels — 
they offeua none but the virtuous ; 1 laud 
them, 1 praise them. 191 

Prince, Bardolph I 
Bard. My lora ? 

Prince, Go bear inis letter to Lord John 
of Laxicaster, 

To my brother John ; this to my Lord ol 
Westmoreland. IHxif Bardolph, 
Go, Peto, to horse, to horse ; tor thou and 1 
Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner- 
time. l£xif Peto. 

Jack, meet me to-nionow in the Temple 
Hall 

At two o'clock in the afternoon ; 19^ 

There shalt thou know thy charge, and 
there receive 

Money and order for their furniture. 

The land is burning ; Percy stands on high; 
And either we or they must lower lie. 

{Exit, 

Fal, Rare words 1 brave world I Hostess, 
my breakfast, come I 204 

O# I could wish this tavern were my drum I 

IBxU, 


ACT FOUR 

Scene i. The relel camp near Shrttvsbmy, 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, ana 
Douglas. 

Hot. Weil said, my noble Scot. If speak- 
ing truth 

In this fine age were not thought flatteiy, 
Such aEtnbution snouid the Douglas have 
As net a soldier of this season's stamp 
Siiouid go so general current through the 
world. 

By God, 1 cannot hatier ; I do defy 
Ihe tongues of soothers , but a braver 
place 

In my heart's love hath no man than 
yourself. 

Nay, task me to my word ; approve me^ 
lord. 

Doug. Thou art the king of honour ; 10 

No man so potent breathes upon the greuna 
But I will beard him. 

Hoi, Do so, and 'tis well. 

Enter a Messeiiger with letters. 

What letters hast thot there ? — I can but 
thank you. 

Mess. Ihese fetters come from your 
father. 

Huh lecteis from nmi I Why cemes he 
not nimseir i t$ 

Mess. He cannot come, my lord, he is 
gne VO us sick. 

Hoi. Zounds I now has he the leisure to 
be sick 

In such a just ling time ? Who leads his 
power ? 

Under whose govtmmeut ceme they along? 

Mess. His letters bears hts mind, not I, 
my lord. 20 

Wor. I prithee tell me, doth he keep Ms 
bed ? 

Mess. He did, my lord, four days ere I 
set forth *, 

And at the time of my departure thence 
He was much fear’d ny his physicians. 

Wor- 1 would the slate or time had first 
been whole ' as 

Ere he by sickness had been visited : 

His health was never better worth than 
now. 

Hot, Sick now I droop now ! This sickness 
doth infect 

The very life-blood of our enterprise ; 

'Tis catching Mther, even to our camp- 3® 
He writes me here that inward sickles — 
And that Ms friends by deputation could 
not 

So soon foe drawn; nor did he think it 
meet 

To lay so dangerous ana dear a trust 
On any soul remov'd, but on his own. 35 
Yet doth he give us bMd adverrisement 

5«3 
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That with our small conjunction we should 
on. 

To see how fortune is disposed to us ; 

For, as he writes, there is no quailing now. 
Because the King is certainly possess'd 40 
Of all our purposes. What say you to it ? 
Wor. Your father’s sickness is a maim 
to us. 

Hot, A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d 
oil. 

And yet, in faith, it is not. His present want 
Seems more than we shall find it. Were it 
good 45 

To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast ? To set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 
It were not good ; for therein should we 
read 

The very bottom and the soul of hope. 
The very hst, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 

DoAg, Faith, and so we should ; 

Where now remains a sweet reversion. 

We may boldly spend upon the hope of 
^ what 

Is to come m. 55 

A comfort of retirement lives in this. 

Hot, A rendezvous, a home to fly unto. 

If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon .the maidenliead of our affairs. 

Wor. But yet 1 would your father had 
been here. 60 

The quahty and hair of our attempt 
Brooks no division. It will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away. 
That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings, kept the earl from 
hence ; 65 

And think how such an apprehension 
May tarn the tide of fearful faction 
And br *ed a kind of question in our cause ; 
For well you know we of the off’ring side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement, 70 
And stop all sight-holes, every loop from 
whence 

The eye of reason may pry in upon us. 

This absence of your father’s draws a 
curtain 

That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. 

Hot, You strain too far. 75 

I rather of his absence make this use : 

It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise. 

Than if the earl were here ; for men must 
think. 

If we, without Ms help, can make a head So 
To push against a kingdom, with his help 
We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down. 

Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are 
whole. 

Doug. As heart can tMnk ; there is not 
such a word 

•Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear. 85 j 

504 


Enter Sir Richard Vernon. 

Hot. My cousin Vernon I welcome, by my 
soul. 

Ver. Pray God my news be worth a 
welcome, lord. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand 
strong. 

Is marching Mtherwards ; with him Prince 
John. 89 

Hot, No harm ; what more ? 

Ver. And further, I have learn’d 

The King himself in person is set forth. 

Or hitherv/ards intended speedily, 

With strong and mighty preparation. 

Hot, He shall be welcome too. Where is 
his son, 94 

The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades that daft 'd the world aside 
And bid it pass ? 

Ver, All furnish'd, all in arms ; 

All plum’d like estridges, that with the 
wind 

Bated like eagles having lately bath’d ; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 100 
As full ot spirit as the month of May 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young 
bulls. 

1 saw young Harry with his beaver on. 

His cushes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 
Rise from the ground like feathered 
Mercury, io6 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat 
As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the woild with noble horseman- 
ship. no 

Hot, No more, no more ; worse than the 
sun in March, 

TMs praise doth nourish agues. Let them 
come. 

They come like sacrifices m their trim. 

And to the fire-ey’d maid of smoky war 
All hot and bleeding will we offer them, xts 
The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh 
And yet not ours. Come, let me tas*e my 
horse. 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt i«<i 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales, 
Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 
Meet, and ne’er part tin one drop down a 
corse. 

0 that Glendower were come I 

Ver. There is more news. 

1 learn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, 125 
He cannot draw his power ibis fourteen 

days. 

Doug, That's the worst tidings that I 
hear of yet, 

Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty 
sound* 
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HoL What may the King’s whole battle 
reach unto ? 

Ver. To thirty thousand* 

HoL Forty let it be : 130 

My father and Glendower being both away. 
The powers of us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us take a muster speedily. 
Doomsday is near ; die ail, die merniy, 
Doug, Talk not of dying ; I am out of 
fear 133 

Of death or death’s hand for this one 
half year. {Exeunt, 

Scene II. A public road near Coventry. 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to 

Coventry ; fill me a bottle of sack. Our 
soldiers .shall march through ; we’ll to 
Sutton Co’fir to-night 

Bard, Will you give me money. Captain ? 
Fal, Lay out, lay out. 5 

Bard. This bottle makes an angel. 

Fal. An if it do, take it for thy labour ; 
and if it make twenty, take them all ; I’ll 
answer the coinage. Bid my lieutenant 
Peto meet me at town’s end. 9 

Bard, I will, Captain ; farewell. {Exit. 
Fal, If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, 
I am a sous’d gurnet. I have misused the 
King’s press damnably. I have got, m 
exhange of a hundred and fifty soldiers, 
three hundred and odd pounds. I press me 
none but good householders, yeomen’s sons; 
inquire me out contracted bachelors, such 
as had been ask’d twice on the banns ; such 
a commodity of warm slaves as had as lief 
hear the devil as a drum ; such as fear the 
report of a caliver worse than a struck fowl 
or a hurt wild-duck. I press’d me none but 
such toasts-and-b utter, with hearts in their 
beUies no bigger than pins’ heads, and they 
have bought out their services ; and now 
my whole charge consists of ancients, 
corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of com- 
panies — slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth, where the Glutton’s dogs 
licked his sores ; and such as indeed were 
never soldiers, but discarded unjust serving- 
men, younger sons to younger brothers, 
revolt^ tapsters, and ostlers trade-fall’n ; 
the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace ; ten times more dishonourable 
ragged than an old-fac’d ancient. And such 
have I, to fill up the rooms of them as 
have bought out their services, that you 
would think that I had a hundred and fifty 
tattered Prodigals lately come from swine- 
keeping, from eating draff and husks. A 
mad fellow met me on the way, and told 
me I had unloaded all the ^bbets and 
press’d the dead bodies. Ko eye hath seen 
such scarecrows. I’JU not march through 
Coventry with* them, that’s flat. Nay, and 


the Viliams march wide betwixt the legs, as 
If they had gyves on ; for indeed I had the 
most of them out of prison. There's not a 
shirt and a half in all my company ; ard 
the half shirt is two napkins tack’d together 
and thrown over the shoulders like a 
herald’s coat without sleeves ; and the 
shirt, to say the truth, stol’n from my host 
at Saint Albans, or the red-nose innkeeper 
of Daventry. But that’s all one ; they’ll 
find linen enough on every hedge. 

Etiter the Prince of Wales and' 

^ Westmoreland. 

Prince, How now, blown Jack I how 
now, quilt I 47 

Fal, What, Hal ! how now, mad wag I 
What a devil dost thou in Warwickshire ? 
My good Lord of Westmoreland, I cry you 
mercy ; I thought your honour had already 
been at Shrewsbury. 51 

West. Faith, Sir John, ’tis more than 

time that I were there, and you too ; but 
my powers are there already. The King, 
I can tell you, looks for us all ; we must 
away ail night. 55 

Fal. Tut, never fear me ; lam as vigilant 
as a cat to steal cream. 

Prmce. I think, to steal cream indeed ; 
for thy theft hath already made thee butter. 
But tell me. Jack, whose fellows are these 
that come after ? 60 

Fal. Mine, Hal, mine. 

Prince. I did never see such pitiful 

rascals, 

Fal. Tut, tut ; good enough to toss ; 
food tor powder, food for powder ; they'll 
fiU a pit as well as better : tush, man, 
mortal men, mortal men. 65 

West. Ay, but, Sir John, methinks they 
are exceeding poor and bare — too beggarly. 

Fal. Faith, tor their poverty, 1 know not 
where they had that ; and for their bare- 
ness, I am sure they never learn’d that of 
roe. 70 

Prince. No, I’ll be swern ; unless you 
call three fingers m the ribs bare. But, 
sirrah, make haste ; Percy is already in 
the field. {Exit. 

Fal. What, is the King encamp’d ? 

West. He is, Sir John ; I fear we shall 
stay too long. [Exit. 

Fal. Well, 76 

To the latter end of a fray and the begin- 
ning of a feast 

Fits a dull fighter and a keen^cst. [Exit, 

Scene III. The rebel camp mar Shrews- 
bury, 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Douglas, 
and Vernon. 

HoL We'll fight with him to-night. 

War, It may not be* 
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Doug. Yob give iiim, then, advantage. Such bold hostility, teaciiing ins duteous 
Ver. Not a whit. land 


Hot. Why say you so ? looks he not for ^ 
supply ? I 

Ver. So do we. 

Hoi. Mis is certain, ours is doubtful. 

Wor. Good cousin, foe advis’d, stir not 
to-night. 5 

Ver. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You do not counsel well ; 

You speak it out of fear and cold heart. 

Ver. Do me no slander, Douglas ; by my 
life. 

And I dare weE maintain it with my life. 

If weh-respected honour bid me on, 

I hold as little counsel with weak fear 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day 
lives ; 

I-et it be seen to-morrow in the battle 
Which of us fears. 

Doug. y ea, or to-mgnt. 

Ver. Content. 

Hot. To-night, say i. 13 

Ver. Come, come, it may not dc. 1 

wonder much, 

Being men of such great leading as you 

ate, 

That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition : certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up; 
Your uncle Worcester’s horse came but to- 
day ; 21 

And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their courage \^th hard labour tame and 
dull, 

That not a horse is half the half of himself. 

Hot. So are the horses of the enemy 25 

In general, journey-bated and brought low ; 
The better part of ours are full of rest. 

War. The number of the King exceedeth 
ours. 

For God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[The trumpet sounds a parley. 

Enter Sir Walter Blunt. 

Blunt. I come with gracious offers from 
the King, 30 

If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect. 

Hoi. Wdicome. Sir Walter Blunt ; and 
would to God 

You were of our determination I 
Some of us love you well ; and even those 
some 

Envy your great deservings and good name. 
Because you are not of our quality, 36 

Bat stand against us like an enemy. 

Blunt* And God defend but still I should 
stand so. 

So long as out of limit and trae rule 
You stand against anointed majesty I 40 
But, to my charge. The King hath sent to 
know 

The nature of your griefs ; and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 1 


Audacious cruelty. If that the Kixig 45 
Have any way your good deserts toigor- 
Which he cumeabeth to be maniioid. 

He bids you name your giiefs, and with all 
speed 

You shall have your desires witn mteiest. 
And pardon absolute for yomself and these 
Herein misled by your suggestion. 51 
Hoi. The King is kind ; and cii we Rtiow 
the King 

Knows at what time to promise, wneti to 
pay. 

My father and my uncle and myself 
Did give him that same royalty he weais ; 
And when he was not six ana twe*ity 
strong, 56 

Sick in the world’s regard, wietched ana 
low, 

A poor umniuded outlaw sueaKiug home. 
My father gave him welcome to liie siioxe ; 
And wnen ne neard him swetu ana vow to 

God su 

He came but to be Dince or uautasier, 

To sue his livm y aua beg rns jt^eace, 

Witn teaxs of nuiocexicy and teims of zeal. 
My father, in kind iieart ana pity mov’d. 
Swore mm assistance, and pertoim’d it too. 
Now when the imds and barons of the realm 
Perceiv’d Northuinberland did leciu to him, 
The more and less came in with cap and 
knee ; 

Met him m boroughs, cities, villages ; fw; 

Attended him on budges, stood in lanes, 
Taid gifts before him, proffer’d him their 
oaths. 

Gave him their heiis as pages, followed 
him 

Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 

He presently — as greatness know's itself — 
Steps me a little higher than his vow ys 
Made to my father, while his blood was 
poor, 

Upon the naked shore at Raveiiv^purgh ; 
And now, forsooth* takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait 
decrees 

That lie too heavy on the commonwealth ; 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 8* 
Over his country’s wrongs ; and by this 
face. 

This seeming brow of Justice, did he win 
Thj hearts of all that he did angle for ; 
Proceeded further : cut me off the heads 85 
Of all the favourites that the absent King 
In deputation left behind him here, 

When he was personal in the Irish war. 
Blunt. Tut, I came not to hear this. 

Hot. Then to the point* 

In short time after, he depos’d the King ; 
Soon after that' depriv’d him of his life ; 
And in the neck of that, task’d the whole 
state ; m 
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To make that worse, suffered his kinsman 
March — 

Who is, if every owner wer * wel! placed. 
Indeed his king — to be engc^'d in Wales, 95 
There without ransom to lie forfeited ; 
Disgrac'd me in my happy victories ; 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence ; 
Rated mine uncle from the council-board ; 
In rage dismiss’d my father from the court ; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on 
wrong ; loi 

And in conclusion drove us to seek out 
This head of safety, and withal to pry 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 105 

Blunt Shall I return this answer to the 
King? 

Hot Not so. Sir Walter ; we’U withdraw 
awhile. 

Go to the King ; and let there be impawn’d 
Some surety for a safe return again, 109 

And in the morning early shall mine uncle 
Bring him our purposes. And sO, farewell. 
Blunt. I would you would accept of grace 
and love. 

Hot And may be so we shall. 

Blunt Pray God you do. 

fExewnt 

Scene IV. York. The Archbishop*s palace. 

Enter the Archbishop of York, and Sm 
Michael. 

Arch. Hie, good Sir Michael ; bear this 
sealed brief 

With winged haste to the Lord Marshal ; 
This to my cousin Scroop ; and all the rest 
To whom they are directed. If you knew 
How much they do import, you would make 
haste. 5 

Sir M. My good lord, 

I guess their tenour. 

Arch. Like enough you do. 

To-morrow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch ; for, sir, at Shrews- 
bury, 10 

As I am truly given to understand. 

The King with mighty and quick-raised 
power 

Meets with Lord Harry ; and I fear, Sir 
Michael, 

What with the sickness of Northumberland, 
Whose power was in the first proportion, 35 
And what with Owen Glendower’s absence 
thence. 

Who with them was a rated sinew too 
And comes not in, o’errul’d by prophecies, 
I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the King, ao 
Sir M. Why, my good lord, you need not 
fear ; 

There is Douglas and Lord Mortimer. 
Arch. No, Mortimer is not ttiere. 


Sir M. But there is Mordake, Vemon, 
Lord Harry Percy, 

And there is my Lord of Worcester, and a 
head 25 

Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

Arch. And so there is 1 but yet the King 
hath drawn 

The special head of all the land together 2 
The Prince of Wales, Lord John of Lan- 
caster, 

The noble Westmoreland, and warlike 
Blunt ; 30 

And many moe corrivals and dear men 
Of estimation and command in aims. 

Sir M. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be 
well oppos’d. 

Arch. I hope no less, yet needful ’tis to 
fear ; 

And, to prevent the worst. Sir Michael, 
speed ; 35 

For if Lord Percy thrive not, ere the King 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us — 
For he hath heard of our confederacy — 
And ’tis but wisdom to make strong against 
him ; 

Therefore make haste. I must go write 
again 40 

To other friends ; and so farewell, Sir 
Michael. lExeuni severally. 

ACT FIVB 

Scene I. The King*s camp near Shrewsbury, 

Enter the King, the Prince of Wales, 

Prince John of Lancaster, Sir Walter 

Blunt, and Sir John Falstaff. 

King. How bloodily the sun begins to 
peer 

Above yon busky hill 1 The day looks pale 
At his distemp’rature. 

Prince. The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes. 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 5 
Foretells a tempest and a blust’nng day. 

King. Then with the losers let it sym- 
pathize. 

For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 

[The trumpet sounds. 

Enter Worcester and Vernon. 

How now, my Lord of Worcester I ’Tis not 
well 

That you and I shouia meet upon such 
terms 10 

As now we meet. You have deceiv’d our 
trust. 

And made us dolf our easy robes of peace 
To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel ; 
This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 
What say you to it 7 Will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war, 16 
And move in that obedient orb again 
Where you did give a fair and natural light, 
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And be no more an exhaFd meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 20 

Of broaciied miscMef to the unborn times ? 

Wor. Hear me, my liege : 

For mine own part, I could foe well content 
To enteitain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours ; for I protest 25 

I have not sought the day of this dislike. 
King, You have not sought it I How 
comes it then ? 

Fat Rebellion lay in his way, and he 
found it. 

Prince, Peace, chewet, peace I 
Wor. It pleas’d your Majesty to turn 
your looks 30 

Of favour from myself and all our house ; 
And yet I must remember you, my lord. 
We were the first and dearest of your 
friends. 

For you my staff of office did I break 
In Richard’s time, and posted day and 
night 35 

To meet you on the way and kiss your hand. 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 

It was myself, my brother, and his son. 
That brought you home, and boldly did 
outdare 40 

The dangers of the time. You swore to us — 
And you did swear that oath at Doncaster — 
That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the 
state, 

Nor daim no further than your new-falFn 
right, 44 

The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster; 
To this we swore our aid. But in short 
space 

It rain’d down fortune show’ring on your 
head; 

And such a flood of greatness fell on you. 
What with our help, what with the absent 
King, 

What with the injuries of a wanton time, 50 
The seeming sufferances that you had borne. 
And the contrarious winds that held the 
King 

So long in his unlucky Irish wars 
That all in England did repute him dead ; 
And from this swarm of fair advantages 55 
You took occasion to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the general sway into your hand ; 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster ; 

And being fed by us you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 60 
Useth the sparrow — 4 id oppress our nest. 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 
That even our love durst not come near 
your sight 

For fear of swallowing ; but with nimble 
wing 

We were enforc’d, for safety sake, to fly 65 
Out of your sight, and raise this present 
head ; 

Whereby we stand opposed by such means 


As you yourself have torg’d against your- 
self. 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance. 
And violation ot all faith and troth 70 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 
King. These things, indeed, you have 
articulate. 

Proclaim’d at market-crosses, read in 
churches, 

To face the garment of rebelhon 
With some fine colour that may please the 
eye 75 

Of fickle changelings and pooi discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the licws 
Of hurlyburiy innovation ; 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cause. So 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pellmeli havoc and confusion. 

Prince, In both your armies theie is many 
a soul 

Shall pay full dearly for this encounter. 

If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew 
The Prince of Wales doth join with all the 
world So 

In praise of Henry Percy. By my hopes, 
This piesent enterprise set off his head, 

I do not think a bra\er gentleman. 

More active-valiant or more vahant-young. 
More daring or more bold, is now ahve gx 
To grace this latter age with no!>Ie deeds. 
For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And so I hear he doth account me too. 05 
Yet this betore my father’s majesty — 

I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation. 

And will, to save the blood on either side. 
Try fortune with him in a single fight. 100 
King. And, Prince of Wales, so dare we 
venture thee. 

Albeit considerations infinite 
Do make against it. No, good Worcester, 
no, 

We love our. people well ; even those we 
love X04 

That are misled upon your cousin’s part ; 
And will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he and they and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again, and m be Ws. 

So tell your cousin, and bring me word 109 
What he will do. But if he will not yield. 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 
And they shall do their office. So, be gone ; 
We will not now be troubled with reply. 
We offer fair ; take it advisedly. 

lExeunt Worcester and Vernon, 
Prince, It will not be accepted, on my 
fife : ixs 

The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 
King, Hence, therefore, every leader to 
his charge ; 

For# on their answer# will we set on them : 
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And God befriend us, as oui cause is justi 
fExeiewf all but Prince mid Fali,taff^ 
FaL Ha!, if tliou see me down in the 
battle, and bestride me, so t ‘’tis a point 
of friendship. s^z 

Prince. Nothing but a colossus can do 
thee that friendship. Say thy prayers, and 
farewell. 

Fat, I would 'iwere bed-time, Hal, and 
all well. 125 

Prince. Why, thou owest God a death. 

[Exit. 

Fal. Tis not due yet ; I would be loath 
to pay Mui before Ms day. What need i be 
so forward with him that calls not on me ? 
Well, 'tis po rsud ter ; honour pricks me on. 
Yea, but how li honour prick me off when 
I come on 1 H^w then ? Can honoui set to 
a leg ? No. Or an arm ? No. Or take 
away the grief of a wound ? No. Honour 
hath no skill in surgery, then ? No. What 
is honour? A word. What is in that word ? 
Honour. What is that honour ? Air. A 
trim reckoning I Who hath it ? He that 
died o’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it ? No. 
Doth he hear it ? No. *Tis insensible, then ? 
Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with 
the living ? No. Why ? Detraction will 
not suffer it. Therefore I’ll none of it. 
Honour is a mere scutcheon. And so ends 
my catechism. lExif. 140 

Scene II, The rebel camp. 

Enter Worcester and Vernon, 

Wor- O, no, my nephew must not know. 
Sir Richard, 

Th-e liberal and kind offer of the King. 
Vcr. ’Twere best he did. 

Wor. Then are we all undone. 

It is not possible, it cannot be, 4 

The King should keep his word in loving us ; 
He will suspect us still, and rind a time 
To punish this offence in other faults ; 
Supposition all our lives shall be stuck full 
of eyes, 

For treason is but trusted like the fox. 
Who, never so tame, so cherish’d, and 
lock’d up, 10 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 
Look how we can, or sad or merrily. 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. 
And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 14 
The better cherish’d still the nearer death. 
My nephew’s trespass may foe well forgot ; 
It hath the excuse of youth and heat of 
Mood, 

And an adopted name of privilege — ^ 

A hare-brain’d Hotspur, govern'd by a 
spleen, 

AE Ms offences live upon my head ao 
And on Ms father’s : we did train him on ; 
And, his corruption being ta’en from us, 
We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all. 


Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know. 
In any case, the offer of the King® 25 

Ver. Deliver what you will, IT! say 'tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 

Enter Hotspur and Douglas^ 

Hot My uncle is return’d s 

Deliver up my Lord of Westmoreland. 
Uncle, what news ? 30 

Wor, The King will bid you battle 
presently. 

Doug. Defy him by the Lord of West™ 
rnoreland. 

Hoi. Lord Douglas, go you and tell hihi 
so. 

Doug. Marry, and shall, and very will- 
ingly, [Exit 

Wor. There is no seeming mercy in the 
King. 35 

Hot Did you beg any ? God forbid I 
Wor. I told him gently of our grievances. 
Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended 
thus, 

By now forswearing that he is forsworn. 39 
He calls us rebels, traitors, and will scourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 

Re-enter Douglas. 

Doug. Arm, gentlemen, to arms t for I 
have thrown 

A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth — 
And Westmoreland, that was engag’d, did 
bear it — 

Which auinot choose but bring him quickly 
on. 45 

Wor. The Pnnce of Wales stepp’d forth 
before the King, 

And, nephew, challeng’d you to single fight. 
Hot O, would the quarrel lay upon our 
heads ; 

And that no man might draw short breath 
to«day 

But I and Harry Monmouth ! Tell me, tell 
me, 50 

How show'd his tasking ? Seem’d it in 
contempt ? 

Ver. No, by my soul, I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modestly. 
Unless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 55 
He gave you all the duties of a man ; 
Trimm’d up your praises with a princely 
tongue ; 

Spoke your deservings like a chronicle ; 
Making you ever better than his praise, 

By still dispraising praise valued with you ; 
And, which became him like a prince indeed, 
He made a blushing cital of himself, 63 
And chid Ms truant youth with such a 
grace 

As if he mast’red there a double spirit. 

Of teacMng and of learning instantly. 
There did he pause; but let me tell the 
world— 
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If lie outlive the envy of this day, 67 
England did never owe so sweet a hope. 

So much misconstrued in his wantonness. 

Mot, Cousin, I think thou art enamoured 
On his folhes, Ne^^er did 1 hear 71 

Of any prince so wild a liber ty. 

But be he as he wdll, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier’s arm. 
That he shall shrink under my courtesy. 75 
Arm, arm with speed ! and, fellows, 
soldiers, friends. 

Better consider what you have to do 
Than I, that have not well the gift of 
tongue. 

Can lift your blood up vdth persuasion. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, here are letters for you. 80 
MoU 1 cannot read them now. 

O gentlemen, the time of life is short I 
To spend that shortness basely were too 
long, 

If life did ride upon a diaFs point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 85 
An if we live, we live to tread on kings ; 

If die, brave death, when princes die with 
us I 

Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair. 
When the intent of beanng them is just. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mess, My lord, prepare ; the King comes 
on apace. 90 

Hot. I thank him that he cuts me from 
my tale. 

For I profess not talking ; only this — 

Let each man do his best. And here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 96 
Now, Esperance I Percy I and set on. 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war. 
And by that music let us all embrace ; 

For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a ccurtesy, xoi 
IThey embrace. The trumpets sound. 
Exeunt. 

Scene HI. A plain between the camps. 

The King passes across with his power. 
Alarum to the battle. Then enter Douglas 
and Sir Walter Blunt. 

Blunt. What Is thy name, that in battle 
thus 

Thou Grossest me ? What honour dost thou 
seek 

Upon my head ? 

Doug. Know, then, my name is Douglas ; 
And I do haunt thee in the battle thus 
Because some tell me that thou art a king. 
Blunt. They tell thee true. 6 

Doug. The Lord of Stafford dear to-day 
hath bought 


Thy likeness ; for instead of thee. King 
Harry, 

This sword hath ended him. So shall It 
thee. 

Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 20 
Blunt I was not born a yielder, thou 
proud Scot ; 

And thou shalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford’s death. 

[They fight Douglas Mils Blunt 

Enter Hotspur. 

HoL O Douglas, hadst thou fought at 
Holmedon thus, 

I never had triumph'd upon a bcot. 15 
Doug. All's done, all's won ; here breath- 
less lies the King. 

Hot Where ? 

Doug. Here. 

Hot This, Douglas ? No : I know this 
face full well j 

A gallant knight he was, his name was 
Blunt ; 20 

Semblably furnish’d like the King himself. 
Doug. A fool go with thy soul whither 
it goes 1 

A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear ; 
Why didst thou tell me that thou weit a 
king ? 

Hot The King hath many marching in 
his coats. 

Doug. Now, by my sword, I will kill all 
his coats ; 25 

I’ll murder all his w^ardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the King. 

Hot Up, and away ! 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. 

[Exeunt 

Alarum. Enter Falstaff, solus. 

Fai. Though I could scape shot-free at 
London, I fear the shot here : here’s no 
scoring but upon the pate. Soft I who are 
you ? Sir Walter Blunt. There’s honour for 
you I Here’s no vanity ! I am as hot as 
molten lead, and as heavy too. God keep 
lead out of me I I need no more weight 
than mine own bow’cls. I have led my 
ragamuffins where they are pepper’d ; 
there’s not three of my hundred and fifty 
left alive, and they are for the town’s end, 
to beg during life. But who comes here ? 

Enter the Prince of Wales. 

Prince. What, stand’st thou idle here ? 
Lend me thy sword. 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 40 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. 
Whose deaths are yet unreveng’d. 1 
prithee lend me thy sword. 

Fat O Hal. I prithee give me leave to 
breathe awhile, Turk Gregory never did 
such deeds in arms as 1 have done this day. 
I have paid Percy, I have made him sure# 
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Prince. He is? indeed, and living to kill 
1 lend me thy sword. 4*^ 

Ff^h Nnv, before God, Hal, if Percy be 
ah've, tbon jret'st not my sword ; but take 
my pss^nl, if thou wilt. 

Prirtce. Give it me. What, Is it in the 
case ? lo 

F 0 f. Av, fCal j 'tis hot, 'tis hot ; there *s 
that will sack a city. [The Prtvee draw<i it 
out, and finds it to he a bottle of sack. 
Frt^re. What, is it a time to jest and dally 
now ? [He thiows the bottle at him. ExH. 

FaX, Well, if Percy be aJivf». Ill pierce 
him If he do come in mv way, so ; if he 
do not, if \ come in his willingly, let him 
make 1 carbonado of me. I like not such 
grinning honour as Sir Walter hath. Give 
me life, which if I can save, so ; if not, 
hono’'ir cornes unlock'd for, and there's an 
end, [Exit. 

SciiNii IV. Another part of the field. 

Alarifms. Excursions. Enter the King, the 
Prince of Wales, Prince John of 
Lancaster, and Wfstmoplland. 

King. I prithee, 

Harry, withdraw thyself ; Ihou bleedest 
too much ; 

Lord John of Lancaster, go you w.th him. 
P. John. Not I, my lord, unless I did 
bleed too. 

Prince, I beseech your Majesty, make 
im, 5 

Lest your reHrement do amaze vour friends. 
King, I will do so. 

My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his 
tent. 

WesC Come, my lord, I’ll lead you to 
your tent. 

Prince, Lead me, my lord ? I do not nc< d 
your help ; m 

And God forbid a shallow sciatch should 
drive 

The Prince of Wales from sucli a held as 
this. 

Where stain'd nobility lies trodden on, 

And rebels' arms triumph in massacres I 
P. John, We breathe too long. Come, 
cousin Westmoreland, is 

Our duty this way lies ; for God’s sake, 
come. 

[Exeunt Prince John and Westmoreland, 
Prince, By God, thou bast deceiv’d me, 
l^ncaster ! 

I did not think thee lord of such a spirit ; 
Before, I lov’d thee as a brother, John, 

But now I do respect thee as my soul, zo 
K ing, I saw him hold Lord Percy at the 
point 

With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrown warrior. 

prince, O, this boy 

Lends mettle to us all I [Exit, 


Enter Douglas. 

Dotig, Another king I They gro* like 
Hydra’s heads. 

I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them. U hat art 
thou. 

That counterfeit ’st the peison of a king ? 

King, The King himself, who, Douglas, 
grieves at heart 

So many of his shadows thou hast met, 30 
And not the very King. I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyself about the held ; 
But, seeing thou fall’st on me so luckily, 

I will assay thee ; so, defend thyself. 

Doug. 1 fear thou art another counter- 
feit ; 35 

And yet, in faith, thou bearest thee like a 
king ; 

Bur mine I am sure thou art, who’er thou 
foe. 

And thus I win thee. 

[They fight, the King being in danger. 

Re-enter the Prince. 

Prince, Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or 
thou art like 

Never to hold it up again. The spirits ao 
Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in 
my arms ; 

It IS the Prince of Wales that threatens thee. 
Who never promiseth but he means to pay. 

[They fight ; Dciiglas flies. 
Cheerlv, my lord : how fares your Grace ? 
Sir Nicholas Gawsey 1 ath for succour sent, 
And so hath Clifton. I’ll to Clifton straight. 

King, Stay, and breathe awhile. 47 

Thou hast redeem'd thy lost opinion ; 

And show’d thou mak’st some tender of my 
life, 

In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 

Prince. O God, they did me too much 
injury 

That ever said I heark'ned for your death I 
If it were so, I might have let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you. 
Which would have been as speedy in your 
end S5 

As all the poisonous potions in the world, 
And sav’d the treacherous labour of your 
son. 

King, Make up to Clifton, I’ll to Sir 
Nicholas Gawsey. WxiL 

Enter Hotspur. 

Hot If I mistake not, thou art Harry 
Monmouth. 

Prince, Thou speak’st as if X would deny 
my name. 60 

Hoi, My name is Harry Percy. 

Prince. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 

I am the Prince of Wales ; and think not, 
Percy, 
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To share with me in glory any more. 

Two stars keep not their motion in one 
sphere, 6' 

Nor can one England brook a double reign 
Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales. 
Hot Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is 
come 

To end the one of us ; and would to God 
Thy name in arms were now as great as 
mine I 70 

Prince, 111 make it greater ere I part 
from thee. 

And all the budding honours on thy crest 
111 crop to make a garland for my head. 
Hot. I can no longer brook thy vanities. 

[They fight 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fat Well said, Hal I to it, Hal ! Nay, you 
shall find no boy’s play here, I can teU you. 

Re-enter Douglas ; he fights with Falstaff, 
who falls down as if he were dead ; Douglas 
withdraivs. Hotspur is wounded, and falls. 

Hot O, Harry, thou hast robb’d me of 
my youth 1 77 

I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of 
me : 

They wound my thoughts worse than thy 
sword my flesh ; 

But thoughts, the slaves of life, and life, 
time’s fool, 8i 

And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. O, I could prophesy, 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on uiy tongue. No, Percy, thou art 
dust 85 

And food lor — [Dies. 

Prince. For worms, brave Percy, Faie 

thee well, great heart I 
lll-weav’d ambition, how much art thou 
shrunlc 1 

When that this body did contain a spint, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 9c 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. This earth that bears thee 
dead 

Beais not alive so stout a gentleman. 

If thou wert sensible ot courtesy, 94 

1 should not make so dear a show of zeal ; 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face. 
And, even m thy behalf, I'll thank myself 
Foi doing these fair rites of tenderness. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to 
heaven ! 

Tiiy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not rememb’red m thy epitaph I loi 
[He spieth Falstaff on the ground. 
What, old acquaintance 1 Could not all this 
flesh 

Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewell I 
I could have better spar’d a better man. 

O, I should have a heavy miss of thee, J05 , 
Stz 


If I were much in love with vanity I 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day. 
Though many dearer, 10. this bloody fiay. 
Embowell’d will I see thee by and by ; 109 

Till then in blood by noble Percy, lie. [Exit, 
Fat [Rising up} Embowell'd I If thou 
embowel me to-day, I’E give you leave to 
powder me and eat me too to-morrow, 
'Sblood, ’twas time to counterfeit, or that 
hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and 
lot too. Counteifeit ? I he, I am no 
counterfeit : to die is to be a counterfeit ; 
for he IS but the counterfeit of a man who 
hath not the life of a man ; but to counter- 
feit dying, when a man thereby iiveth, is to 
be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect 
image of life indeed. Ihe better part of 
valour is discretion ; in the which better 
part I have saved my life. Zounds, I am 
afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though he 
be dead ; how it he should counterfeit too, 
and nse ? By my faith, I am afraid he 
would prove the bettei counterfeit. There- 
fore I'll make him sure ; yea, and I’ll swear 
I kill’d liim. Why may not he rise as well 
as I ? Nothing contutes me but eyes, and 
nobody sees me. Theieforc, sirrah [stabbing 
him], with a new wound in vour thigh, 
come you along with me. 128 

[He takes up Hotspur on his back. 

Re-enter the Prince of Wales and Prince 
John of Lancaster. 

Prince. Come, brother John, full bravely 
hast thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden svi’ord. 

P. John. But, soft I whom have we here ? 
Did you not tell me this fat man w^as dead ? 

Prince. I did ; I saw him dead. 
Breathless and bleeding on the ground. Art 
thou alive ? 

Or is It fantasy that plays upon our eye- 
sight ? 134 

I prithee speak ; w^e will nor rrust our eyes ' 
Without our ears : thou art not what thou 
seem’st. 

Fat No, that’s certain : I am not a 
double man ; but if I be not Jack Falstaff, 
then am I a Jack. There is Percy lihrcwing 
the body down] ; if your father will do me 
any honour, so ; if not, let him kill the 
next Percy himself. 1 look to be either earl 
or duke, I can assure you. 141 

Prince. Why, Percy I kill’d myself;, and 
.aw thee dead. 

Fat Didst thou ? Lord, Lord, how this 
world is given to lying I grant you I was 
down and out of breath, and so was he ; 
but we rose both at an instant, and fought 
a long hour by Shrewsbury clock* If I may 
be bi^ev’d, so ; if not, let them that should 
•eward valour bear the sin upon their own 
heads. I’ll take it upon my death, I gavi 
him this wound in the thi^ ; if the man 
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were alive, and wouia deny it, zounds, j 
I would make him eat a piece of my ' 
suord. 

P. John. This is the strangest tale that 
ever I heard. 

Prince. This is the strangest fellow, 
brother John. 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your 
back. 155 

For my part, if a lie may d*: thee grace, 

1*11 gild it with the happiest terms I have. 

[A retreat is sounded. 
The trumpet sounds retreat ; the day is 
ours. 

Come, brother, let us to the highest of the 
held, 150 

To see what friends are hving, who are dead. 

{Exeunt the Prince and Prince 
John of Lancaster. 

Fal. I’ll follow, as they say, for reward. 
He that rewards me, God reward him I If 
I do grow great. I’ll grow less ; for I’ll 
purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly, as 
a nobleman should do. {Exit. 

Scene V. Another part of the field. 

The Trumpets sound. Enter the King, the 
Prince of Wales, Prince John of 
Lancaster, Westmoreland, with Wor- 
cester and Vernon pyisoneis. 

King. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. 
Ill-spinted Worcester I did not we send 
grace. 

Pardon and terms of love to all of you ? 
A.nd wouldst thou turn our oilers contrary ? 
^suse the tenour of thy kinsman’s trust ? 
Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 
A noble earl, and many a creature else. 
Had been alive this hour. 

If a Christian thou hadst truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence 10 
Wor. What I have done my safety urg’d 
me to ; 

And I embrace this fortune patiently. 
Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 


King. Bear Worcester to the death, and 
Vernon too ; 

Other offenders we will pause upon, 15 
[Exeunt Worcester and Vet non guarded. 
How goes the field ? 

Prince. The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, 
when he saw 

The fortune of the day quite turn’d from 
him. 

The noble Peicy slain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, fled w ith the rest ; 20 
And falling from a hill, lie was so bruis’d 
Th^c the pursuers took him. At my tent 
The DcuglJis is ; and I beseech your Grace 
I may dispose of him. 

King. With all my heart. 

Prince. Then, brother John of Lancaster, 
to you 25 

This honourable bounty shall belong : 

Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomiess and free ; 
His valours shown upon our crests to-day 
Have taught us how to cherish such high 
deeds 30 

Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 

P. John. 1 thank your Grace for this 
high courtesy. 

Which I shall give away immediately. 

King. Then this remains — that we divide 
our power. 

You, son John, and my cousin Westmore- 
land, 35 

Towards York shall bend you with your 
dearest speed 

To meet Northumberland and the prelate 
Scroop, 

Who, as we hear, aie busily in arms. 
Myself, and you, son Harry, will towards 
Wales 

To fight with Glendower and the Earl of 
March. 40 

Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway. 
Meeting the check of such another day ; 
And since this business so fair is done, 

Let us not leave tdi all our own be won. 

[Excunf. 
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INDUCTION 

Warkworth, Before Northumberland* s casfle. 
Enter Rumour, painted full of tongues. 

Rum. Open your ears ; for wMch of you 
will stop 

The vent of hearing when loud Rumour 
speaks ? 

I, from the orient to the drooping west. 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 5 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride. 
The which in every language I pronounce. 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 
I speak of peace while covert enmity, 
Under the smile of safety, wounds the 
world ; 10 

And who but Rumour, who but only 1 , 
Make fearful musters and prepar’d defence. 
Whiles the big year, swoln with some other 
grief, 

Is thought with child by the stern tyrant 
war, 

Ana no such matter / Rumour is a pipe 15 

S14 


Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures. 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted 
heads, 

The still-discordant wav’ring multitude. 
Can play upon it. But what need I thus 2* 
My well-known body to anatomize 
Among my household ? Why is Rumour 
here ? 

I run before King Harry’s victory. 

Who, in a bloody field by Shrewsbury, 
Hath beaten down young Hotspur and his 
troops, *3, 

Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 
Even with the rebels* blood. But what 
meax. I 

To speak so true at first 7 My office is 
To noise abroad that Hany Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur’s sword, 
And that the King before the Douglas’ rage 
Stoop’d his anointed head as low as death 
This have I rumour’d through the peasant 
towns 

Between that royal field of Shrewsbury 54 
And this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone. 
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Where Hotspur’s father, old Northumber- 
land, 

Lies crafty-sick. The posts come tiring on. 
And not a man of them brings other news 
Than they have learnt of me. From 

Rumour’s tongues 39 

They bring smooth comforts false, worse 

than true wrongs. [Exit. 

ACT ONE 

Scene I. Warkworth. Before Noithumher- 
land’s castle. 

Enter Lord Bardolph. 

L, Bard, Who keeps the gate here, ho ? 
The Porter opens the gate. 

Where is the Earl ? 

Port, What shall I say you are ? 

L. Bard, Tell thou the Earl 

That the Lord Bardolph doth attend him 
here. 

Port. His lordship is walk’d forth into the 
orchard. 

Please it /our honour knock but at the 
gate, 5 

And he himself will answer. 

Enter Northumberland. 

L. Bard. Here comes the Earl. 

{Exit Porter. 

North. What news, Lord Bardolph ? 
Every minute now 

Should be the father of some stratagem. 
The times are wild ; contention, hke a 
horse 

Full of high feeding, madly hath broke 
loose ro 

And bears down all before him. 

L. Bard. Noble Earl. 

I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 

North, Good, an God will I 

L. Bard, As good as heart can wish. 
The King is almost wounded to the death ; 
And, in the fortune of my lord your son, 15 
Prince Harry slain outright ; and both the 
Blunts 

Kill'd by the hand of Douglas ; young 
Prince John, 

And Westmoreland, and Stafford, fled the 
field; 

And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk 
Sir John, 

Is prisoner to your son, O, such a day, 20 
So fought, so followed, and so fairly 
won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times. 
Since Caesar's fortunes 1 

North, How is this deriv'd ? 

Saw you the field ? Came you from 
Shrewsbury 7 

L. Bard, I spake with one, my lord, that 
came from thence ; as 


A gentleman well bred and of good name, 
That freely rend’red me these news for true. 

Enter Travers. 

North, Here comes my servant Travers, 
whom I sent 

On Tuesday last to listen after news. 

L, Bard, My lord, I over-rode him on the 
way ; 30 

And he is furnish’d with no certainties 
More than he haply may retail from me. 

North, Now, Travers, what good tidings 
comes with you ? 

Tra. My lord. Sir John Umfrevile turn'd 
me back 

With joyful tidings ; and, being better 
hors'd, 35 

Out-rode me. After him came spurring 
hard 

A gentleman, almost forspent with speed, 
That stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodied 
horse. 

He ask’d the way to Chester ; and of him 
I did demand what news from Shrewsbury, 
He told me that rebellion had bad luck, 4x 
And that young Harry Percy's spur was 
cold. 

With that he gave his able horse the head 
And, bending forward, struck his armed 
heels 

Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head ; and starting so, 4<5 
He seem'd in running to devour the way. 
Staying no longer question. 

North. Ha I Again : 

Said he young Harry Percy’s spur was 
cold 7 

Of Hotspur, Coldspur 7 that rebellion 50 
Had met ill luck 7 

L, Bard, My lord. I'll tell you what : 
If m> young lord your son have not the 
day. 

Upon mine honour, for a silken point 
I’U give my barony. Never talk of it. 

North, Why should that gentleman that 
rode by Travers 55 

Give then such instances of loss ? 

L. Bard, Who— he 7 

He was some hilding fellow that had stol’n 
The horse he rode on and, upon my life. 
Spoke at a venture. Look, here comes 
more jnews. 

Enter Morton. 

North. Yea, this man’s brow, like to a 
title-leaf, co 

Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 

So looks the strand whereon the imperious 
flood 

Hath left a witness’d usurpation. 

Say, Morton, didst thou come from 
Shrewsbury ? 

Mor. I ran from Shrewsbury, my nob!« 
lord ; 

5^5 
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Where hateful death put on his ugliest 
mask 

To fright our party. 

North, How doth my son and brother 
Thou trembiest ; and the whiteness in th’ 
cheek 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand 
Eyen such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 70 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night 
And would have told him half his Troy was 
burnt j 

But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy^s death ere thou report’st 
it. 75 

This thou wouldst say : * Your son did 
thus and thus ; 

Your brother thus ; so fought the noble 
Douglas ’ — 

Stopping my greedy ear with their bold 
deeds ; 

But in the end, to stop my ear indeed. 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise. 
Ending with ‘ Brother, son, and all, are 
dead 81 

Mor. Douglas is living, and your brother, 
yet ; 

But for my lord your son — 

North, Why, he is dead. 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath ! 
He that but fears the thing he would not 
know 85 

Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ 
eyes 

That what he fear’d is chanced. Yet 
speak, Morton ; 

Tell thou an earl his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace 
And make thee rich for doing me such 
wrong. 90 

Mor, You are too great to be by me 
gainsaid ; 

Your spirit is too true, your fears too 
certain. 

North, Yet, for all this, say not that 
Percy’s dead. 

I see a strange confession in thine eye ; 

Thou shak'st thy head, and hold’st it fear 
or sin 95 

To speak a truth. If he be slain, say so : 
The tongue offends not that reports his 
death ; 

And he doth sin that doth belie the dead, 
Nqt he which says the dead is not alive. 
Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 100 
Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a aiillen bell, 
Rememb’red tolling a departing friend. 

L. Bard, I cannot think, my lord, your 
son is dead. 

Mor. I am sorry I should force you to 
believe los 

That which I would to God I had not 
seen ; 


But these mine eyes saw him in bloody 
state. 

Readying faint quittance, wearied and out- 
breath’d, 

To Harry Monmouth, whose swift wrath 
beat down 

The never-daunted Percy to the earth, no 
From whence with life he never more 
sprung up. 

In few, his death — whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in his camp — 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat 
away 

From the best-tempei’d couiage m Ms 
troops ; ns 

For from his metal was his party steeled ; 
Which once in him abated, ail the lest 
Turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy 
lead. 

And as the thing that’s heavy m itself ng 
Upon enforcement flies with greatest speed. 
So did om men, heavy in Hotspui's loss, 
Lend to this weight such lightness with 
their fear 

That arrows fled not swifter toward their 
aim 

Than did our soldiers, aiming at their 
safety, 

Fly from the field. Then was that noble 
Worcester 2.-5 

Too soon ta’en prisoner ; and that furious 
Scot, 

The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring 
sword 

Had three times slain th’ appeaiancc of the 
King, 

Gan vail his stomach and did giace the 
shame 

Of those that turn’d their backs, and in 
his flight, 130 

Stumbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 
Is that the King hath won, and hath sent 
out 

A speedy power to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaster 
And Westmoreland. This is the new^s at 
full. 1 3«? 

North. For this I shall have time enough 
to mourn. 

In poison thcie is physic ; and these news, 
Having been well, that would have made 
me skk. 

Being sick, have m some measuie made me 
well ; 

And as the wretch whose fever-weak'ned 
joints, 1 10 

Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life. 
Impatient of his fit breaks hke a fire 
Out of his keeper’s arms, ex en so my limbs, 
Weak’ned with giief, being now enrag'd 
with grief, 

Are thrice themselves. Hence, therefore, 
thou nice crutch I 245 

A scaly gauntlet now with joints of steel 
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Must glove tills hand ; and hence, thou 
sickiv CO J I 

Thou art a guaid too wanton for the head 
Which piinces, flesh’d with conquest, aim 
to hit. 

Now bind my blows with iron j and 
approach 150 

The lagged’st hour that time and spite daie 
bimg 

To flown upon th’ enrag’d Northumbci- 
land ! 

Let heaven kiss eai th I Now let not 
Nature’s hand 

Keep the wild flood confin’d ! Let ordei 
die I 

And let this world no longer be a stage 155 
To feed contention in a hng’ring act ; 

But let one spiiit of the first-bom Cam 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being 
set 

On bloody courses, the rude scene may end 
And darkness be the buriei of the dead ! k o 

L. Bard, This strained passion doth you 
wrong, my lord. 

Mor. Sweet Earl, divorce not wisdom 
from your honour. 

The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health ; the which, if you 
give o’er 

To stormy passion, must perforce decay. 1C5 
5fou cast th' event of war, my noble lord. 
And summ’d the account of chance before 
you said 

Let us make head'. It was your pre- 
surmise 

That in the dole of blows your son might 
drop. 

You knew he walk’d o’er perils on an 
edge, 170 

More likely to fall in than to get o’er ; 

You were advis’d his flesh was capable 
Of wounds and scars, and that his forward 
spirit 

Would lift him where most trade of danger 
rang’d ; 

Yet did you say * Go forth ’ ; and none 
of this, 17'5 

Though strongly apprehended, could re- 
strain 

The stiff-borne action. What hath then 
befall’ n, 

Or what hath this bold enterprise brought 
forth 

More than that being which was like to be ? 

L. Bard, We all that are engaged to this 
loss 

Knew that we ventured on such dangerous 
seas 

That if we wrought out life 'twas ten to 
one ; 

And yet we ventur'd, for the gain propos'd 
Chok'd the respect of likely peril fear’d ; 
And since we are o'erset, venture again. 181 
Come, we win all put forth, body and goods. 


Mor. 'Xis more than time. And, my most 
noble laid, 

I heai foi certain, and dare speak the truth : 
Ihc gentle Aichbishop of York is up 
With weli-apponited pow’is. He is a man 
vVho with a double surety binds his 
followers. di 

xMy lord your son had only but the corpse, 
But shadows and the shows of men, to fight; 
For that same word ‘ rebellion ’ did divide 
The action of their bodies fiom their souls ; 
And they did fight with qucasiness, con- 
strain’d, JoG 

As men drink potions ; that their weapons 
only 

Seem’d on our side, but for their spirits and 
souls 

This word ' lebellion ' — it had froze them 
up. 

As fish are m a pond. But now the Bishcp 
Turns insurrection to lehgion, -oc 

Suppos'd sincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He's follow’d both with body and with 
mind ; 

And doth enlarge his lismg with the blood 
Of fair King Richard, sciap’d from Pomfiet 
stones ; .05 

Dciives fiom heaven his quairel and his 
cause ; 

Tells them Ite doth bestiide a bleeding land. 
Gasping for life under great Bohngbrokc ; 
And more and less do flock to follow him. 
Norik. I knew of this before ; but, to 
speak truth, 210 

This present grief had wip’d it from my 
mind. 

Go in with me ; and counsel every man 
The aptest way for safety and revenge. 

Get posts and letters, and make friends 
with speed — 

Never so few, and never yet more need. 215 

[Exetmh 

Scene II. London. A sited, 

Bfiier Sir John Falstaff, tvHh his Page 
bearing his sword and buckler . 

FaL Siirah, you giant, what says the 
doctor to my water ? 

Page. He said, sir, the water itself was a 
good healthy water ; but for the party 
that owed it, he might have moe diseases 
than he knew for. 1 

Fal. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird 
at me. The brain of this foolish- com- 
pounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
anything that intends to laughter, mo 10 
than I invent or is invented on me. I am 
not only witty m myself, but the cause 
that wit is in other men. I do here walk 
before thee like a sow that hath c ;er- 
whelm’d all her litter but one. If the Prince 
put thee into my service for any other 
reason than to set me off, why then I have 

517 
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no judgment. Tliou whoreson mandrake, 
thoj art fitter to be worn in my cap than 
to wait at my heels. I vs^as never manned 
with an agate till now ; but I will inset you 
neither in gold nor silver, but in vile 
apparel, and send you back again to your 
master, for a jewel — the ju\enal, the Prince 
your master, whose chin is not yet fledge. 
I w ill sooner have a beard grow in the palm 
of my hand than he shall get one off his 
cheek ; and yet he will not stick to say his 
face IS a face-royal. God may finish it when 
he will, 'tis not a hair amiss yet. He may 
keep it stiU at a face-royal, for a barbei 
shall never earn sixpence out of it ; and yet 
he’ll be crowing as if he had WTit man ever 
since his father was a bachelor. He may 
Jvoep his own grace, but he’s almost out of 
mine, I can assure him. What said Master 
Dommelton about the satin for my short 
do ik and my slops ? -'> 

Pa<?e. He said, sir, you should procure 
h»m better assurance than Bardolph. He 
^vouId not take his band and yours ; he 
liked not the security. 21 

FaL Let him be damn’d, like the Glutton ; 
pray God his tongue be hotter ! A whoreson 
Achitophel ! A rascai-yea-forsooth knave, 
to bear a gentleman in hand, and then 
stand upon security ! The whoreson 
smooth-pates do now wear nothing but 
high shoes, and bunches of keys at their 
girdles ; and if a man is through with them 
m honest taking-up, then they must stand 
upon security. I had as lief they would put 
ratsbane in my mouth as offer to stop it 
with security. I look’d 'a should have sent 
me two and twenty yards of satin, as I am 
a true knight, and he sends me security. 
Weil, he may sleep in security ; for he hath 
the horn of abundance, and the lightness of 
his wife shines through it ; and yet cannot 
he see, though he have his own lanthorn to 
light him. Where’s Bardolph ? 4^ 

Page. He's gone into Smithfield to buy 
your worship a horse. 

Fah I bought him in Paul's, and he'll buy 
me a horse in Smithfield. An I could get me 
but a wife in the stews, I were mann'd, 
hors'd, and wiv’d. 50 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice and Servant. 

Page. Sir, here comes the nobleman that 
committed the Prince for striking him 
about Bdidolph. 

Fah Wait close ; I will not see him. 

Cli- Justice. What’s he that goes there ? 
Sierv. Falstaff, an’t please your lordship. 
C 7 r. Just. He that was in question for the 
1 obb’ry ? 56 

Serv. He, my lord ; but he hath since 
done good service at Shrewsbury, and, as 
I hear, is now going with some charge to 
I he Lord John of Lancaster. j 


Ch. Just. What, to York ? Call him back 
again. co 

Serv. Sir John Falstaff 1 
Fal. Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Page. You must speak louder ; my 
master is deaf. 

Ch. Just. I am sure he is, to the hearing 
of anything good. Go, pluck him by the 
elbow : I must speak with him. to 

Serv. Sir John I 

Fal. What! a young knave, and begging I 
Is there not wais ? Is there not employ- 
ment ? Doth not the King lack subjects ? 
Do not the rebels need soldiers ? Though 
it be a shame to be on any side but one, 
it IS worse shame to beg than to be on the 
worst side, were it w^orse than the name of 
rebellion can tell how to make it, 

Serv. You mistake me, sir. ^4 

Fal. Why, sir, did 1 say you were an 
honest man ? Setting my knighthood and 
my soldiership aside, I had lied in my 
throat if I had said so. 77 

Serv. 1 pray you, sir, then set your 
knighthood and your soldiership aside ; 
jnd give me leave to tell you you he in 
your throat, if you say I am any other than 
an honest man. br 

Fal. 1 give thee leave to tell me so I I 
lay aside that which grows to me ! If thou 
^et'st any leave of me, hang me ; if thou 
tak’st leave, thou wert better be bang’d. 
You hunt counter. Hence ! Avaunt ! H5 
Serv. Sir, my lord would speak with you. 
Ch. Just. Sir John Falstaff, a word with 
you. 

Fal. My good lord ! God give your lord- 
ship good time of day, I am glad to see 
your lordship abroad. I heard say your 
lordship was sick ; I hope your lordship 
goes abroad by advice. Your lojdship, 
though not clean past your youth, hath yet 
some smack of age m you, some relish of 
the saltness of time ; and I most humbly 
beseech your lordship to have a reverend 
care of your health. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, I sent for you before 
your expedition to Shrewsbury. ¥> 

Fal. An’c please your lordship, I hear 
his Majesty is return’d with some dis- 
comfort from Wales, 

Ch. Just. I talk not of his Majesty. You 
would not come when I sent for you. 3 <x> 
Fal. And I hear, moreover, his Highness 
IS fall’n into this same whoreson apoplexy. 

Ch. Just. Well, God mend him 1 1 pray 
you let me speak with you. 104 

Fal. This apoplexy, as I take it, is a kind 
of lethargy, an’t please your -lordship, a 
kind of sleeping in the blood, a whoreson 
tingling. 107 

Ch. Just. What tell you me of it ? Be it 
as it is. 

Fal. It hath it original from much grief, 
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from study, and perturbation of the brain. 
I have read the cause of his effects in 
Galen t it is a kind of deafness. 

Ch. Just. 1 think you are fall'n into the 
disease, for you hear not what I say to you. 

Fal. Very well, my lord, very well. 
Rather an't please you, it is the disease of 
not hstening, the malady of not marking 
that I am troubled withal. no 

Ch. Just. To punish you by the heels 
would amend the attention of your ears ; 
and I care not if I do become your phys- 
ician. 

Fal. I am as poor as Job, my lord, but 
not so patient. Your lordship may minister 
the potion of imprisonment to me in respect 
of poverty; but how I should be your 
patient to follow your prescriptions, the 
wise may make some dram of a scruple, or 
indeed a scruple itself. 1 24 

Ch. Just. I sent for you, when there were 
matters against you for your life, to come 
speak with me. 

Fal. As I was then advis'd by my learned 
counsel in the laws of this land-service, 1 
did not come. 

Ck. Just, Well, tne truth is. Sir John, you 
live in great infamy. 130 

FaL He that buckles himself in my belt 
cannot hve in less. 

Ch. Just. Your means are very slender 
and your waste is great. 

Fal. I would it were otherwise ; I would 
my means were greater and my waist 
slenderer. 135 

Ch. Just. You have misled the youthful 
Prince, 

Fal. The young Prince hath misled me. 
I am the fellow with the great belly, and 
he my dog. 138 

Ck. Just. Well, I am loath to gall a new- 
' heal'd wound. Yodr day*$ service at 
S^ewsbury hath a little gilded over ydur 
night's exploit on Gadshill. You may thank 
th' unquiet time for your quiet o'erposting 
that action. ^42 

Fal. My lord— 

Ch. Just. But since all is well, keep it so : 
wake not a sleeping wolf. 145 

Fal. To wake a wolf is as bad as smell a 
fox. 

Ck. J«sf. What I you are as a candle, the 
better part burnt out. 

FaL A wassail candle, my lord — ^all 
tallow; if I did say of wax, my growth 
would approve the truth. 150 

Ck. Just. There Is not a white hair in 
your face but should have his effect of 
gravity. 

Ful. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 
Ch. Just. You follow the young Prince up 
and down, like his ill angel. 255 

Fal. Not so, my lord. Your ill angel is 
light; but 1 hope he that looks upon me 


will take me without weighing. And yet in 
some respects, I grant, i cannot go — I 
cannot tell. Virtue is of so little regard m 
these costermongers* times that true valour 
is turn'd berod ; pregnancy is made a 
tapster, and his quick wit wasted in giving 
reckonings ; ail the other gifts appertinent 
to man, as the malice of this age shapes 
them, are not worth a gooseberry. You 
that are old consider not the capacities of 
us that are young ; you do measure the 
heat of our livers with the bitterness of 
your galls ; and we that are in the vaward 
of our youth, 1 must confess, are wags too, 

Ch. Just. Do you set down your name in 
the scroll of youth, that are written dov^n 
old with all the characters of age ? Have 
you not a moist eye, a dry hand, a yellow 
cheek, a white beard, a decreasing leg, an 
increasing belly ? Is not your voice broken, 
your wind short, your chin double, your wit 
single, and every part about you blasted 
with antiquity ? And will you yet call 
yourself young ? Fie, fie, fie. Sir John! 175 

Fal. My lord, I was born about three of 
the clock in the afternoon, with a white 
head and something a round belly. For roy 
voice — I have lost it with hallooing and 
singing of anthems. To approve my youth 
further, I wdl not. The truth is, I am only 
old m judgement and understanding ; and 
he that will caper with me for a thousand 
marks, let him lend me the money, and 
have at him. For the box of the ear that 
the Prince gave you — ^he gave it like a rude 
prince, and you took it like a sensible lord. 

1 have check’d him for it ; and the young 
lion repents — ^marry, not in ashes and sack- 
cloth, but in new silk and old sack. iSG 

Ck. Just. Well, God send the Prince a 
better companion 1 

Fql, God send the companion a better 
prince ! I cannot rid my hands of him. 190 

Ck. Just. Well, the King hath sever’d 
you. I hear you are going with Lord John 
of Lancaster against the Archbishop and 
the Earl of Northumberland. 

Fal. Yea ; I thank your pretty sw^eet wit 
for it. But look you pray, all you that kiss 
my Lady Peace at home, that our armies 
join not in a hot day ; for, by the Lord, I 
take but two shirts out with me, and 1 mean 
not to sweat extraordinarily. If it be a hot 
day, and I brandish anything but a bottle, 

I would I might never spit white again. 
There is not a dangerous action can peep 
out his head but I am thrust upon it. Well, 
I cannot last ever ; but it was alway yet 
the trick of our English nation, if they have 
a good thing, to make it too common. If 
ye will needs say I am an old man, you 
should give me rest, I would to God my 
name were not so terrible to the enemy as 
it is.' I were better to be eaten to death 
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with a nisi than to be scoured to nothinj 
with perpetual motion. ao 

C?i. Just Well, be honest, be honest 
and God bless your expedition ! 

FaL Will your lordship lend me j 
thousand pound to furnish me forth ? si 
Ck. Just Not a penny, not a penny ; you 
axe too impatient to bear crosses. Fare you 
wdU. Commend me to my cousin Westmore- 
land. IBxennt Chief Justice and Servant 
Fat If I do, fillip me with a three-man 
beetle. A man can no more separate age 
and covetousness than can part young 
limbs and lechery ; but the gout galls the 
one, and the pox pinches the other ,* and 
so both the degrees prevent my curses 
Boy I 

JPflge. Sir ? S20 

FaL What money is in my purse 7 
Page. Seven groats, and two pence. 

FaL I can get no remedy against this 
consumption of the purse ; borrowing only 
lingers and lingers it out, but the disease 
is incurable. Go bear this letter to my 
Lord of Lancaster; this to the Prince; 
this to the Earl of Westmoreland ; and this 
to old Mistress Ursula, whom I have weekly 
sworn to marry since I perceiv'd the first 
white hair of my chin. About it ; you 
know where to find me. Page] A pox 
of this gout 1 or, a gout of this pox I for 
the one or the other plays the rogue with 
my great toe. 'Tis no matter if I do halt ; 
I have the wars for my colour, and my 
pension shall seem the more reasonable, A 
good wit will make use of anything. 1 will 
turn diseases to commodity. fExif. 

Scene III. York. The Archbiskop^s palace. 

Enter the Archbishop, Thomas Mowbray 
the Earl Marshal, Lord Hastings 
and Lord Bardolph. 

Arch, Thus have you heard our cause and 
known our means ; 

And, my most noble friends, I pray you all 
Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes — 
And first. Lord Marshal, what say you to it ? 
Mowb. 1 well allow the occasion of our 
arms ; 5 

But gladly would be better satisfied 
How, in our means, we should advance 
ourselves 

To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the King. 
Hast. Our present musters grow upon the 
file 30 

To five and twenty thousand men of choice; 
And our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom 
burns 

With an incensed fire of injuries. 

L. Bard. The question then, Lord Hast- 1 
ings, standeth thus : 15 i 


Whether our present five and twenty 
thousand 

May hold up head without Noithiimber- 
land ? 

Hast. With him, we may. 

L. Baid. Yea, marry, there’s the point ; 
But if without him we be thought too 
feeble, 

My judgment is we should not step too 
far 30 

Till we had his assistance by the hand ; 
For, in a theme so bloody-fac'd as tiiis, 
Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids incertain, should not be admitted. 
Arch. ’Tis veiy true. Lord Bardolph ; for 
indeed 23 

It was young Hotspur's case at Shrewsbury, 
L, Bard. It was, my lord ; who hn'd 
himself with hope. 

Eating the air and promise of supply, 
Flatt’ring himself in project of a power 
Much smaller than the smallest ot his 
thoughts ; 30 

And so, with great imagination 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death. 
And, winking, leapt into destruction. 

Hast. But, by your leave, it never yet did 
hurt 

To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope. 
L. Bard. Yes, if this present quality of 
war — 36 

Indeed the instant action, a cause on foot — 
Lives so in hope, as in an early spring 
We see th’ appearing buds ; which to piove 
fruit 

Hope gives not so much warrant, as despair 
That frosts will bite them. When we mean 
to build, 4x 

We first survey the plot, then draw the 
model ; 

And when we see the figure of the house. 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 45 
What do we then but draw anew the model 
In few'er offices, or at least desist 
To build at all 7 Much more, in this great 
work — 

Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up-^should we survey 50 
The plot of situation and the model, 

Consent upon a sure foundation. 

Question surveyors, know our own estate 
How able such a work to undergo — 

To weigh against his opposite ; or else 55 
We fortify in paper and In figures, 

Using the names of men instead of men ; 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it ; who, half 
through, 59 

Gives o'er and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds 
And waste for churlish winter's tyranny. 
Hast. Grant that our hopes— yet likely 
of fair birth- — 
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Scene 3] 


Should be still-born, and that we now 
possess’d 

The utmost man of expectation, 65 

I think we are so a body strong enough. 
Even as we are, to equal with the King. 

L, Sard. What, is the King but five and 
twenty thousand ? 

Hast, To us no more ; nay, not so much. 
Lord Bardolph ; 

For his divisions, as the times do brawl, 70 
Are in three heads : one power against the 
French, 

And one against Giendower ; perforce a 
third 

Must take up us. So is the unfirm Eang 
In three divided ; and his coffers sound 
With hollow poverty and emptiness. 7'? 

Arch. That he should draw his several 
strengths together 

And come against us in full puissance 
Need not be dreaded. 

Hast, If he should do so. 

He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and 
Welsh 79 

Baying him at the heels. Never fear that. 

L. Bard, Who is it like should lead his 
forces hither ? 

Hast, The Duke of Lancaster and West- 
moreland ; 

Against the Welsh, himself and Harry 
Monmouth ; 

But who is substituted against the French 
I have no certain notice. 

Arch, Let us on, 85 

And publish the occasion of our arms. 

The commonwealth is sick of their own 
choice ; 

Their over-greedy love hath surfeited. 

An habitation giddy and unsure 89 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
O thou fond many, with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing 
Bolingbroke 

Before he was what thou wouldst have him 
be ! 

And being now trimm’d in thine own 
desires, 

Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him 95 
That thou provok’st thyself to cast him 
up. 

So, so, thou common dog, didst thou 
disgorge 

Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard ; 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit 
up, 

And howFst to find it. What trust is in 
these times ? 300 

They that, when Richard liv’d, would have 
him die 

Are now become enamour’d on his grave. 
Thou that threw’st dust upon his goodly 
head, 

When through proud London he came 
sighing on 


After th’ admired heels ol Bolingbroke, 10 <5 
Cnest now ‘ O earth, yield us that king 
again. 

And take thou this I ' O thoughts of men 
accurs’d 1 

Past and to come seems best ; things 
present, worst. 

hioub. Shall we go draw our numbers, 
and set on ? 

Hast. We are time’s subjects, and time 
bids be gone. [Exeiud. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. London. A street. 

Enter Hostess with two office} Fang and 
Snare. 

Host. Master Fang, have you ent’red the 
action ? 

Fang. It is ent’red. 

Host. Where's your yeoman ? Is’t a 
lusty yeoman ? WiU ’a stand to’t ? 

Fang. Sirrah, where’s Snare ? 5 

Host. O Lord, ay I good Master Snare. 

Snare. Here, here. 

Fang. Snare, we must arrest Sir John 
Falstaff. 

Host. Yea, good Master Snare I have 
ent’red him and all. io 

Sna}e. It may chance cost some of us our 
lives, for he will stab. 

Host Alas the day I take heed of him ; 
he stahb’d me in mine own house, and that 
most beastly. In good faith, ’a cares not 
what mischief he does, if his weapon be 
out ; he will foin like any devil ; he will 
spare neither man, woman, nor child. 17 

Fang. It 1 can close with him, I care not 
for his thrust. 

Host. No, nor 1 neither ; I’ll be at your 
elbow. 

Fang. An I but fist him once ; an ’a 
come- but within my vice I m 

Host. I am undone by his going ; I 
warrant you, he’s an infinitive thing upon 
my score. Good Master. Fang, hold him 
sure. Good Master Snare, let him not 
scape. ’A comes continuantly to Pie- 
corner — saving your manhoods — to buy a 
saddle ; and he is indited to diffiier to the 
Lubber’s Head in Lumbert Street, to 
Master Smooth’s the siikman. I pray you, 
since my exion is ent’red, and my case so 
openly known to the world, let him be 
brought in to his answer. A hundred mark 
is a long one for a poor lone woman to bear ; 
and I have borne, and borne, and borne ; 
and have been fubb’d off, and fubb’d off, 
and fubb’d off, from this day to that day, 
that it is a shame to be thought on. There 
is no honesty in such dealing ; unless a 
woman should be made an ass and a beast, 
to bear every knave’s wrong, 36 
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Enter Sir John Falstaff, Page, and 
Bardolph. 

Yonder he comes ; and that arrant malmsey- 
nose knave, Bardolph, with him. Do your 
offices, do your o&es. Master Fang and 
Master Snare ; do me, do me, do me your 
offices. 39 

FaL How now I whose mare’s dead ? 
What’s the matter ? 

Fang. Sir John, I arrest you at the suit 
of Mistress Quickly. 

Fal, Away, varlets I Draw, Bardolph 
Cut me off the villain’s head. Throw the 
quean in the channel, 45 

Host Throw me in the channel I I’ll 
throw thee in the channel. Wilt thou ? 
wilt thou ? thou bastardly rogue ! Murder, 
murder I Ah, thou honeysuckle villain ! 
Wilt thou kill God’s officers and the King’s ? 
Ah, thou honey-seed rogue ! thou art a 
honey-seed ; a man-queller and a woman- 
queller. 5 * 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Fang. A rescue 1 a rescue I 
Host. Good people, bring a rescue or two. 
Thou wot, wot thou I thou wot, wot ta ? 
Do, do, thou rogue I do, thou hemp-seed I 
Page. Away, you scullion 1 you ram- 
pallian ! you fustilarian I I’ll tickle your 
catastrophe. 58 

Enter the Lord Chiff Justice and his Men. 

Ch. Just. What is the matter ? Keep the 
peace here, ho I 

Host. Good my lord, be good to me. I 
beseech you, stand to me, 61 

Ch, Just. How now, Sir John I what, are 
you brawling here ? 

Doth this become your place, your time, 
and business ? 

You should have been well on your wav to 
York. 

Stand from him, fellow ; wherefore hang’st 
thou upon him ? 65 

Host. O my most worshipful lord, an't 
please your Grace, I am a poor widow of 
Eastcheap, and he is arrested at my suit. 
Ch. Just. For what sum ? 6 y 

Host. It is more than for some, my lord ; 
it is for all — all I have. He hath eaten me 
out of house and home ; he hath put* all 
my substance into that fat belly of his. 
But I will have some of It out again, or 1 
will ride thee a nights like the mare. 74 
Fal. I think 1 am as like to ride the mare, 
if I have any vantage of ground to get up. 

Ch. Just. How comes this, Sir John ? 
Fie I What man of good temper would 
endure this tempest of exclamation ? Aie 
you not ashamed to enforce a poor widow 
to so rough a course to come by her own ? 

Fal. What is the gross sum that I owe 
thee ? 81 

SZZ 


[Act 2 

Host. Marry, if thou w’ert an honest man, 
thyself and the money too. Thou didst 
swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, 
sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the 
round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon 
Wednesday in Wheeson week, when the 
Prince broke thy head for Mlang his father 
to a singing-man of Windsor — thou didst 
swear to me then, as I was washing thy 
wound, to marry me and make me my lady 
thy wife. Canst thou deny it ? Did not 
goodwife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come 
in then and call me gossip Quickly ? 
Coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar, 
telling us she had a good dish of prawns, 
whereby thou didst desire to eat some, 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a 
green wound ? And didst thou not, when 
she was gone down stairs, desire me to be 
no more so familianty with such poor 
people, saying that ere long they should 
caD me madam ? And didst thou not kiss 
me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings ? 
I put thee now to thy book-oath. Deny it, 
if thou canst. 99 

Fal. My lord, this Is a poor mad soul, 
and she says up and down the town that 
her eldest son is like you. She hath been 
in good case, and, the truth is, poverty 
hath distracted her. But for these foolish 
officers, 1 beseech you 1 may have redress 
against them. 104 

Ch. Just. Sir John, Sir John, I am well 
acquainted with your manner of wrenching 
the true cause the false way. It is not a 
confident brow, nor the throng of words 
that come with such more than impudent 
sauciness from you, can thrust me from a 
level consideration. You have, as it appears 
to me, practis’d upon the easy yielding 
spirit of this woman, and made her serve 
your uses both in purse and in person, iia 
Host. Yea, in truth, my lord. 

Ch. Just. Pray thee, peace. Pay her the 
debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy 
you have done with her ; the one you may 
do with sterling money, and the other with 
current repentance. 117 

Fal. My lord, I will not undergo this 
sneap without reply. You call honourable 
boldness impudent sauciness ; if a man 
will make curtsy and say nothing, he is 
virtuous. No, my lord, my humble duty 
rememb’red, I will not be your suitor. I 
say to you I do desire deliverance from 
these ofeers, being upon hasty employ^ 
ment in the King’s affairs. 134 

Ch. Just. You speak as having power to 
do wrong ; but answer in th* effect of your 
leputation, and satisfy the poor woman. 
Fal. Come hither hostess. xas 

Enter Gower. 

Ch. Just. Now, Master Gower, what news? 
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Goii>. The King, my lord, and Harry 

Prince of Wales 130 

Are near at hand. The rest the paper tells. 

[Gives a letter* 
Fah As I am a gentleman ! 

Host Faith, you said so before. 

Fal. As I am a gentleman I Come, no 
more words of it. 135 

Host* By this heavenly ground I tread on, 
I must be fain to pawn both my plate and 
the tapestry of my dining-chambers. 13s 

Fat Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking, 
and for thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, 
or the story of the Prodigal, or the German 
hunting, in water-work, is worth a thousand 
of these bed-hangers and these fly-bitten 
tapestries. Let it be ten pound, if thou 
canst. Come, an "twere not for thy 
humours, there’s not a better wench in 
England. Go, wash thy face, and draw the 
action. Come, thou must not be in this 
humour with me ; dost not know me ? 
Come, come, I know thou wast set on to 
this, 117 

Host Pray thee. Sir John, let it be but 
twenty nobles ; 1’ faith, 1 am loath to pawn 
my plate, so God save me, la ! 

Fal. Let it alone ; I’ll make other shift. 
You’ll be a fool still. 151 

Host Well, you shall have it, though 1 
pawn my gown. I hope you’ll come to 
supoer. You'll pay me all together ? 

Fat Will I live 7 [To Bardolph} Go, with 
her, with her ; hook on, hook on. 156 

Host Will you have Doll Tearsheet meet 
you at supper 7 

Fat No more words ; let’s have her. 

{Exeunt Hostess, Bardolph, and Officers. 
Ch. Just. I have heard better news. 160 
Fal. Wfaat^s the news, my lord 7 
Ch. Just Where lay the King to-night 7 
Goiv. At Basingstoke, my lord. 

Fat I hope, my lord, all’s well. What is 
the news, my lord ? 165 

Ch. Just Come all his fprees back 7 
Gow. No ; fifteen hundred foot, five 
hundred horse. 

Are march'd up to my Lord of Lancas- 
ter, 

Against Northumberland and the Arch- 
bishop. 

Fat Comes the King back from Wales, 
my noble lord 7 170 

Ch. Just You shall have letters of me 
presently. 

Come, go along with me, good Master 
Gower. 

Fat My lord ! 

Ch. Just What's the matter ? 

Fat Master Gower, shall I entreat you 
with me to dinner 7 176 

Gow. I must wait upon my good lord 
here, I thank you, good Sir John. 

Ch. Just Sir John, you loiter here too 


long, being you are to take soldiers up in 
counties as you go. 180 

Fal, Will you sup with me, Master 

Gower 7 

Ch. Just. What foolish master taught you 
these manners. Sir John 7 

Fat Master Gower, if they become me 
not, he was a fool that taught them me. 
This is the right fencing grace, my lord : 
tap for tap, and so part fair. 186 

Ch. Just Now, the Lord lighten thee ! 
Thou art a great fool. [Exewnh 

Scene II. London. Another street. 

Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 

Prince. Before God, I am exceeding 
weary. 

Poins. Is’t come to that 7 I had thought 
weariness durst not have attach’d one of so 
high blood. 

Prince. Faith, it does me ; though it 
discolours the complexion of my greatness 
to acknowledge it. Doth it not show vilely 
in me to desire small beer ? 6 

Poins. Why, a prince should not be so 
loosely studied as to remember so weak a 
composition. 

Prince. Belike then my appetite was not 
princely got ; for, by my troth, I do now 
remember the poor creature, small beer. 
But indeed these humble considerations 
make me out of love with my greatness. 
What a disgrace is it to me to remember 
thy name, or to know thy face to-morrow, 
or to take note how many pair of silk 
stockings thou hast — ^viz,, these, and those 
that were thy peach-colour’ d ones — or to 
bear the inventory of thy shirts — as, one for 
superfluity, and another for use ! But that 
the tennis-court-keeper knows better than 
I ; for it is a low ebb of hnen with thee 
when thou keepest not racket there ; as 
thou hast not done a great while, because 
the rest of thy low countries have made a 
shift to eat up thy holland. And God knows 
whether those that bawl out the ruins of 
thy linen shall inherit his kingdom ; but 
the midwives say the children are not in 
the fault j whereupon the world increases, 
and kindreds are mightily strengthened* 26 
Poins. How ill it follows, after you have 
laboured so hard, you should talk so idly I 
Tell me, how many good young princes 
would do so, their fathers being so sick as 
yours at this time is 7 30 

Prince, Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ? 
Poins. Yes, faith ; and let it be an 
excellent good thing. 

Prince. It shall serve among wits of no 
higher breeding than thine, 

Poins. Go to ; I stand the push of your 
one thing that you will tell, 36 

Prince. Marry, I tell thee it is not meet 
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that I should be sad, now mv fathei is sick ; 
albeit I coiiid tell to thee — as to one it 
plea...e^ rnc, foi tault of a better, to call my 
fnend- J could be sad and sad indeed too. 
Poms. Very hardly upon such a subject. 
PniiLj. By this hand, thou thinkest me 
as fax in the devil’s book as thou and 
Faistaif lor obduracy and persistency : let 
the end try the man. But 1 tell thee my 
heai t bleeds inwardly that my father is so 
sick ; and keeping such \ ile company as 
thou ait hath in reason taken fiom me 
all ostentation of soiiow. 

Poms. The reason ? 

Prince. What wouldst thou think of me 
if I should weep ? 5 ° 

Poms. I would tliink thee a most princely 
hypocrite. 

Pi ince. Lt would be every man’s thought ; 
and thou art a blessed fellow to think as 
eveiy man thinks. Never a man’s thought 
in the world keeps the road-way better than 
thine. Every man would think me an 
hypocrite indeed. And what accites your 
most worshipful thought to think so ? 57 

Poids. Wny, because you have been so 
lewd and so much engraffed to Falstaff. 

P> mce. And to thee. oo 

Poms. Bv this light, I am well spoke on ; 
1 can hear it with mine own cars. The 
worst that they can say of me is that I am 
a second brother and that I am a proper 
fellow of my hands ; and those two things, 
1 comess, I cannot help. By the mass, here 
comes Bardolph. 66 

Enter B\rdolph and Page. 

Pi mce And the boy that I gave Falstaff, 
'A had him from me Chnstian ; and look 
if the fat villain have not transform’d him 
ape. 

Bard. God save your Grace 1 70 

Pi ince. And yours, most noble Bardolphl 
Poins. Come, you virtuous ass, you bash- 
ful fool, must you be blushing ? Wherefore 
blush you now ? What a maidenly man-at- 
arms are you become I Is't such a matter 
to get a pottle-pot’s maidenhead ? 7s 
Page. ’A calls me e’en now, my lord, 
through a red lattice, and I could discern 
no part of his face from the window. At 
last I spied his eyes ; and methought he 
had made two holes in the alewife’s new 
petticoat, and so peep’d through, to 

Prince. Has not the boy profited ? 

Bard. Away, you whoreson upright 
rabbit, away ! 

Page. Away, you rascally Althaea’s 
dream, away I 

Prince. Instruct us, boy ; what dream, 
boy ? 8f 

Page. Marry, my lord. Althaea dreamt 
she w'as delivered of a fire-brand ; and 
therefore I call him her dream. «7 
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Prince. A ci own’s worth of good inter- 
pretation. There ’tls, boy. [Giving a crown^ 
Poms. O that this blosscm could be kept 
from cankeis I Well, there is sixpence to 
preserve thee. 

Bard. An you do not make him be bang’d 
among you, the gallows shall have wrong. 

Pi nice. And how doth thy master, 
Bardolph ? 9^^ 

Bard. Well, my lord. He heard of your 
Grace’s coming to town. There’s a letter 
foi you. 

Poms. Delivei 'd with good respect. And 
how doth the martlemas, your master ? 
Baid. In bodily health, sir. 99 

Poms. Marry, the immortal part needs 
a physician ; but that moves not him. 
Though that be sick, it dies not. 

Pi ince. 1 do allow this wen to be as 
familiar with me as my dog ; and he holds 
his place, foi look you how he wiites. 104 
Poms. [Reads] ‘ John Falstaff, knight ’ — 
Ev^eiy man must know that as oft as he has 
occasion to name himself, even like those 
that aie kin to the King ; for they nev'er 
piick their finger but they say ‘ There's 
some of the King’s blood spilt ’ . ‘ How comes 
that ? ’ says he that takes upon him not to 
conceive. The answer is as ready as a 
borrow’d ’s cap : ‘ I am the King’s poor 
cousin, sir’. ui 

Prince. Nay, they will be km to us, or 
they will fetch it from japhet. But the 
letter: [Reads] ‘Sir John halstaff, knight, 
to the son of the King nearest his father, 
Harry Prince of Wales, greeting 

Poms. Why, this is a certificate. a 16 

Prince. Peace 1 [Reads] ‘ I will imitate the 
honourable Romans in brevity.’ — 

Poins. He sure means brev’ity in breath, 
short-winded. 

Prince. [Reads] ‘ I commend me to thee, 

I commend thee, and 1 leave thee. Be not 
too familiar with Poms ; for he misuses thy 
favours so much that he sweats thou art to 
marry his sister Nell. Repent at idle times 
as thou mayst, and so farewell. 123 

Thine, by yea and no — which is as 
much as to say as thou usest 
him — Jack Falstaff with 

my familiars, John with my 
brothers and sisters, and Sm 
John with all Europe.’ 

Poins. My lord, I'll steep this letter in 
sack and make him eat it. 129 

Prince. That’s to make him eat twenty 
Q. his w'ords. But do you use me thus, 
Ned ? Must 1 marry your sister ? 

Poins. God send the wench no worse 
fortune i But 1 never sa*d so. 134 

Prince. Well, thus we play the fools with 
the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in 
the clouds and mock us. Is your master 
here in London ? 
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Bard. Yea, my lord. 

Prince. Where sups lie ? Doth the old 
boar feed in the old iiank ? no 

Bard. At the old place^, my lord, in 
Eastcheap. 

Prince. What company ? 

Page. Ephesians, my lord, of the old 
church. 

Prince. Sup any women with him ? 14 

Page. None, my lord, but old Mistress 
Quickly and Mistress Doll Tearsheet. 
Prince. What pagan may that be ? 

Page. A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a 
kinswoman of my master’s. 3.1 

Prince. Even such kin as the parish 
heifers arc to the town bull- Shall we steal 
upon them, Ned, at supper ? 

Poins. I am your shadow, my lord ; I’ll 
follow you. 

Prince. Sirrah, you boy, and Bardolph, 
no word to your master that I am yet come 
to town. There’s for your silence. is*- 
B^rd. 1 have no tongue, sir. 

Page. And foi mine, sir, I will govern it. 
Prince. Fare you well j go. [Exeunt 
BarMph and Page] This Doll Tearsheet 
should be some road. kjo 

Pains. I wanant you, as common as the 
way between Saint Albans and London. 

Prince. How might we see Falstad 
bestow himself to-night in his true colouis, 
and not ourselves be seen ? 

Poms. Put on two leathern jerkin'- and 
aprons, and wait upon him at his table a*, 
drawers, i**' 

Prince. From a god to a bull ? A heavy 
descension ! It was Jove’s case. From a 
prince to a prentice ? A low transfoima- 
tion ! That shall be mine ; for in eveiy- 
thing the purpose must weigh with the 
folly. Follow me, Ned. [Exeunt 

Scene III. Warktvorth. Before the castle. 

Enter Nortuumberland, Lady North- 
umberland, and Lady I^ercy. 

North. I pray thee, loving wife, and 
gentle daughter. 

Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 

Put not you on the visage of the times 
And foe, like them, to Percy troublesome. 
Lady N. 1 have given over, 1 will speak 
no more. 

Do what you will ; your wisdom be youi 
guide. 

North. Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at 
pawn ; 

And but my going nothing can redeem it. 
Lady P. O, yet, for God’s sake, go not to 
these wars I 

The time was, father, that you broke your 
word, 

When you were more endear’d to it than, 
now: I 


When your own Percy, when my heart’s 
deal Harry, 

Threw many a northward look to see liis 
fatliei 

Bung up his powers ; but he did long m 
vain. 

\yho then persuaded you to stay at home ? 
There were two honours lest, yours and 
yoiii son’s. 10 

For yours, the God oi heaven brighten it ! 
For his, it stuck upon him as the sun 
In the grey vault ot hea\en ; ana by his 
light 

Did all the chivalry of England move -o 
To do brave acts. He was indeed the 
glass 

Wherein the noble youth did dress them- 
selves. 

He had no legs that practis’d not his gait ; 
And speaking thick, which nature made his 
blemish, 

Became the accents of the valiant ; 

For those that could speak low and tardily 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse 
To seem like him : so that m speech, in 
gait, 

In diet, in affections of delight, 

In military rules, huinouis of blood, i 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashion’d others. And him — O won- 
drous him ! 

O miracle of men ! — him did you leave — 
Second to none, uuseconded by you — 

To look upon the hideous god ot war 
in disadvantage, to abide a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspui’s 
name 

Did seem defensible. So you left him 
Never, O never* do his ghost the wiong 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 
With others than with him! Let them 
alone. 1 1 

The Marshal and the Archbishop are strong 
Had my sweet Harry had but half their 
numbers, 

To-day might I, hanging on Hot spin ’s neck, 
Have talk'd of Monmouth’s gia\c. 

North. Beshrew your heart, . 

Fair daughter, you do diaw my spmts fro.n 
me 

With new lamenting ancient ovei sights. 
But 1 must go and meet with dangci there, 
Or It Will seek me in another place. 

And find me worse provided. 

Lady N. O, fly to Scotland 

Till that the nobles and the armed commons 
Have of their puissance made a little taste. 

Lady P, If they get ground and vantage 
of the King, 

Then loin you with them, like a rib of steel, 
To make strong tn stronger ; but, for all our 
loves, *1 - 

First let them try themselves. So did your 
son ; 
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He was so suff'red ; so came I a widow ; 
And never shall have length of life enough 
1 o ram upon remembrance with mine eyesj 
That it may grow and sprout as high as 
heaven, oo 

For recordation to my noble husband. 

North, Come, come, go in with me. *Tis 
with my mind 

As with the tide swell’d up unto his height, 
That makes a still-stand, running neither 
way. 

Fain would I go to meet the Archbishop, 65 
Hut many thousand reasons hold me back. 
1 will resolve for Scotland. There am I, 
Till time and vantage crave my company. 

IBxeunt. 

Scene IV. London. The Boar's Head 
Tavern m Eastcheap 

Enter Francis and another Draw'er. 

Francis, What the devil hast thou brought 
there — apple-johno ? Thou knowest Sir 
John cannot endure an apple-john. 

2 Diaw. Mass, thou say’st true. The 
Fimce once set a dish of apple-johns before 
him, and told him there were five more 
Sir Johns ; and, putting off his hat, said 
' 1 will now take my leave of these six dry, 
round, old, withered knights ’. It angT^ 
him to the heart ; but he hath forgot that. 

Francis, Why, then, cover and set them 
vlown ; and see if thou canst find out 
Sneak's noise ; Mistress Tearsheet would 
fain hear some music. 

Enter third Drawer. 

3 Di £iw. Dispatch 1 The room where 

fhcy supp'd IS too hot ; they’ll come in 
SUAight, 24 

Francis. Siirah, here will be the Prince 
and Master Poins anon ; and they will put 
on two of our jerkins and aprons ; and Sir 
John must not know of it. Bardolph hath 
brought word. 

3 Draw. By the mass, here will be old 
utis ; it will be an excellent stratagem, no 

2 Draw. I'll see if I can find out Sneak. 

Exeunt second and third Drawers, 

Enter Hostess and Doll Tearsheet. 

Host. I'faith, sweetheart, methinks now 
you are in an excellent good temperality. 
Your pulsidge beats as extraordinarily as 
heart would desire ; and your colour, I 
>^arrant you, is as red as any rose, in good 
truth, la I But, 1' faith, you have drunk 
too much canaries ; and that's a marvel- 
lous searching wine, and it perfumes the 
blood ere one can say ' What's this ? * 
Wuw do you now ? 

OoU. Better than 1 was — hem. 30 

Host. Why, that's well said ; agood,heart*s 
worth gold. Lo, here comes Sir John. 
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Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. [Singing] ‘ When Arthur first in 
court ' — Empty the jordan. [Exif Fmncis] 
— [Singing] ‘ And was a worthy king 
How now, Mistress Doll * 35 

Host. Sick of a calm ; yea, good faith. 
Fal. So IS all her sect ; an they be once 
in a calm, they are sick. 

Doll. A pox damn you, you muddy rascal ! 
Is that all the comfort you give me ? 

Fal. You make fat rascals, Mistress Doll, 
Doll. I make them I Gluttony and 
diseas js make them : I make them not. 

Fal. If the cook help to make the 
gluttony, you help to make the diseases, 
Doll. We catch of you, Doll, we catch of 
you ; grant that, my poor virtue, grant 
that. 46 

Doll. Yea, joy, our chai s and our 
jewels. 

Fal. * Your brooches, pearls, and ouches.' 
For to serve bravely is to come halting off ; 
you know, to come off the breach with his 
pike bent bravely, and to surgery bravely ; 
to venture upon the charg'd chambers 
bravely — 51 

Doll. Hang yourself, you muddy conger, 
hang yourself I 

Host. By my troth, this is the old fashion; 
you two never meet but you fall to some 
discord. You are both, i’ good truth, as 
rheumatic as two dry toasts ; you cannot 
one bear with another's confirmities. \Vhat 
the good-year I one must bear, and that 
must be you. You are the weaker vessel, as 
they say, the emptier vessel. 58 

Doll. Can a weak empty vessel bear such 
a huge full hogshead ? There’s a whole 
merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux stuff m 
him ; you have not seen a hulk better 
3 tuff’<l in the hold. Come, I’ll be friends 
with thee, Jack. Thou art going to the 
wars ; and whether I shall ever see thee 
again or no, there is nobody cares. 64 

Re-enter Francis. 

Francis, Sir, Ancient Pistol’s below and 
would speak with you. 

Doll. Hang him, swaggering rascal 1 Let 
him not come hither ; it is the foul- 
mouth’dst rogue in England. 68 

Host If he swagger, let him not come 
here. No, by my faith I I must live among 
my neighbours ; I’ll no swaggerers. I am 
n good name and fame with the very best, 
'ihut the door. There comes no swaggerers 
lere ; I have not liv'd all this while to 
nave swaggering now. Shut the door, I 
pray you. 

Fat Dost thou hear, hostess ? 75 

Host Pray ye, pacify yourself, Sir John ? 
there comes no swaggerers here, 

Fal. Dost thou hear ? It is mine ancient. 
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Host. TiHy-faEy, Sir John, ne’er tel! me ; 
and your ancient swagg’rer comes not in 
my doors. 1 was before Master Tisick, the 
debuty, t* other day j and, as he said to 
me — ’twas no longer ago than Wednesday 
last, *1 good faith ! — ‘ Neighbour Quickly,* 
says he — Master Dumbe, our minister, was 
by then — ‘ Neighbour Quickly,* says he 
‘ receive those that are civil, for * s^d he 
‘ you are in an ill name.’ Noxv ’a said so, 
I can tell whereupon. ’ For * says he ‘ you 
are an honest woman and well thought on, 
therefore take heed what guests you 
receive. Receive ’ says he ‘ no swaggering 
companions,’ There comes none here. You 
would bless you to hear what he said. No, 
1*11 no swagg’rers. 

Fah He’s no swagg’rer, hostess ; a tame 
cheater, i* faith ; you may stroke him as 
gently as a puppy greyhound. He*il not 
swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back in any show of resistance. Call 
him up, drawer. [Exit Francis. 

Host. Cheater, call you him ? I will bar 
no honest man my house, nor no cheater ; 
but I do not love swaggering, by my troth. 
I am the worse when one says ' swagger *. 
Feel, masters, how I fbake ; look you, I 
warrant you. 

DoW. So you do, hostess. 

Host. Do 1 ? Yea, in very truth, do I, an 
’twere an aspen leaf. I cannot abide 
swagg’rers. 

Enter Pistol, Bardolph, and Page. 

Pist. God save you, Sir John ! 104 

Fal. Welcome, Ancient Pistol. Here, 
Pistol, I charge you with a cup of sack ; 
do you discharge upon mine hostess. 

Pist. 1 will discharge upon her, Sir John, 
with two bullets. 309 

FaL She is pistol-proof, sir; you shall 
not hardly offend her. 

Host. Come, I’ll drink no proofs nor no 
bullets. I'll drink no more than will do me 
good, for no man’s pleasure, I. 1x3- 

Pist. Then to vou. Mistress Dorothy ; I 
will charge you. 

Doll. Charge me I I scorn you, scurvy 
companion. What ! you poor, base, rascally, 
cheating, lack-linen mate I Away, you 
mouldy rogue, away I I am meat for your 
master. 

Pist. I know you. Mistress Dorothy. **9 

Doll. Away, you cut-purse rascal I you 
filthy bung, away 1 By this wine. I'll 
thrust my knife in your mouldy chaps, an 
you play the saucy cuttle with me. Away, 
you bottle-ale rascal ! you basket-hilt stale 
fuggler, you I Since when, I pray you, sir ? 
God’s light, with two points on your 
shoulder ? Much I 

PisL Gpd let me not live but I will 
murder your rud for this. J 


Fat. No more. Pistol ; I would not have 
you go off here. Discharge yourself of ou? 
company. Pistol. 229 

Host. No, good Captain Pistol ; not here, 
sweet captain. 

DoU. Captain I Thou abomicable 
damn’d cheater, art thou not ashamed to 
be called captain ? An captains were of 
my mind, they would truncheon you out, 
for taking their names upon you before 
you have earn’d them. You a captain ! 
you slave, for what ? For tearing a poor 
whore's ruff in a bawdy-house ? He a 
captain I hang him, rogue I He lives upon 
mouldy stew’d prunes and dried cakes. A 
captain ! God’s light, these villains will 
m^e the word as odious as the word 
* occupy ’ i which was an excellent good 
word before it was ill sorted. Therefore 
captains had need look to’t. 142 

Bcrd. Pray thee go down, good ancient 
FaL Hark thee hither. Mistress Doll. 
Pxst Not 1 1 I teB thee what, Corporal 
Bardolph, I couM tear her ; I’ll be reveng’d 
of her. *43 

Page. Pray thee go down. 

Pist. I’il see her damn’d first ; to Pluto’s 
damn’d lake, by this hand, to th* infernal 
deep, with Erebus and tortures vile also. 
Hold hook and line, say I. Down, down, 
dogs I down, faitors I Have we not Hiren 
here ? 152 

Host. Good Captain Peesei, be quiet; 
’tis very late, i’ faith ; I beseek you now, 
aggravate your choler, 

Pist. These be good humours, indeed I 
Shall packhorses. 

And hollo”' pamper’d jades of Asia, 153 
Which cannot go but thirty mile a day. 
Compare with Caesars, and with Canni- 
bals, 

And Troiant Greeks ? Nay, u * ler damn 
them with 

King Cerberus ; and let the welkin roar. 
Shall we fall foul for toys ? x6o 

Host. By my troth, Captain, these are 
very bitter words. 

Bard. Be gone, good ancient ; this wiB 
grow to a brawl anon. 

PisL Die men like dogs I Give crowns 
like pins I Have we not Hiren here ? 163 

Host. O’ my word. Captain, there’s none 
such here. What the good-year 4 do you 
think I would deny her ? For God’s sake, 
be quiet. 

PisL Then feed and be fat, my fair 
CaBpolis, 

Come, give's some sack. 170 

' Si fortune me tormente sperato me 
contento.’ 

Fear we broadsides? No, let the fiend 
give fire. 

Give me some sack ; and, sweetheart, lie 
thou there. [Laying dmm his sword. 

S^7 
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Cume we to full points liere, and are 
etceteras nothings ? 

Fal. Pistol, I would be quiet. t^s 

Fist Sweet knight, I Mss thy neaf. What ! 
we have seen the seven stars. 

Dolt For God’s saice thrust liim down 
stairs ; 1 cannot endure such a fustian 
rascal. 

Fist Thrust him down stairs I Know we 
not Galloway nags ? isi 

Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a 
shove-groat shilling. Nay, an ’a do nothing 
hut speak nothing, ’a shall be nothing here. 
Bard. Come, get you down stairs. 185 
Fist What I shall we have incision ? 
Shall we imbrue ? 

[Snatching up his sword. 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my 
doleful days I 

Why, rhen, let grievous, ghastly, gaping 
v-'ounds 

Untwine the Sisters Three I Come, 
Atropos, I say I 

Host, Heie’s goodly stuff toward I 190 
Fat Give me my rapier, boy. 

Dolt I pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do 
not draw. 

Fat Get you down stairs. 

[Drawmg and driving Pistol out. 
Host. Here’s a goodly tumult ! I’ll for- 
swear keeping house afore I’ll be in these 
tirrits and frights. So ; murder, I warrant 
now% Alas, alas ! put up your naked 
weapons, put up your naked weapons. 107 
[Rvemd Pistol a, .1 Bardolph, 
Dolt I pray thee. Jack, be qmet ; the 
rascal’s gone. Ah, you whe eson little 
valiant villain, >ou ! 

Host. Are you not huit i’ th' groin ? 
Methought ’a made a shrewd thrust at you’’ 
belly. 20 

Re-enter Bardolph. 

Fat Have you turn’d him out a doors 
Bard. Yea, sir. The rascal's drunk. You 
have hurt him, sir, i' th’ shoulder. 

Fat A rascal I to brave me 1 sc 

Doll. Ah, you sweet httle rogue, you 
Alas, poor ape, how thou sweat’st 1 Come 
let me wipe thy face. Come on, yoi 
whoreson chops. Ah, rogue ! i’ faith, I iovi 
thee. Thou art as valorous as Hector o 
Troy, worth five of Agamemnon, and tei 
times better than the Nine Worthies. Ah 
villain I 21 

Fat A rascally slave I I will toss th' 
rogue in a blanket. 

Dolt Do, an thou dar’st for thy heart 
An thou dost, Fli canvass thee between ' 
pair of sheets. a 

Enter Musicians. 

Page. The music is come, sir. 

Fat Let them play. Play, sirs. Sit o 
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my knee, Doll. A rascal, biagglng slave I 
The rogue fled from me like quicksilver, sig 
Dolt I ’faith, and thou follow ’dst lum lilce 
church. Thou whoreson little tidy 
Bartholomew boai-pig, when wilt thou 
leave fighting a days and foining a nights, 
and begin to patch up thine old body for 
leaven ? 223 

Enterf behind^, Prince Henry and Poins 
disguised as draivers. 

Fal. Peace, good Doll ! Do not speak hke 
death's-head ; do not bid me remember 
line end. 225 

Dolt Sirrah, what humour 's the Prince 
>f ? 

Fal. A good shallow young fellow. ’A 
»^ould have made a good pantler ; 'a would 
la’ chipp’d bread v\ell. 

Doll. They say Poms has a good wit. 229 
Fat He a good wit I hang him, baboon I 
His w'lt’s as thick as Tewksbury mustard ; 
:here’s no more conceit in him than is in a 
mallet. 

Dolt Why does the Prince love him so, 
hen ? 233 

Fat Because their leg$ are both of a 
ugness, and 'a plays at quoits well, and 
lats conger and fennel, and drinks off 
-andles' ends for flap-dragons, and rides 
he wild marc with the boys, and jumps 
upon join'd-stools, and sweats with a good 
grace, and wears his boots veiy smooth, 
hke unto the sign of the Leg, and biceds 
no bate with telling of discreet stones ; 
and such other gambol fa<"ulties 'a has, 
uhat show a weak mind and an able body, 
tor the which the Prince admits him. For the 
Prince liimsell is such anotiier ; the weight 
of a hair will turn tlie scales between their 
avoirdupois. 244 

Prince. Would not this nave of a wheel 
have his ears cut off ? 

Poms. Let’s beat him before his whore. 
Prince. Look whe’er the wither'd elder 
hath not his poll claw’d like a parrot. ^49 
Poins, Is it not strange that desiie should 
so many years outlive performance ? 

Fat Kiss me, Doll. 

Prmce. Saturn and Venus this year in 
conjunction! What says th’ almanac to 
that 7 254 

Poins, And look whether the fiery 
Trigon, his man, be not lisping to his 
master’s old tables, his note-book, his 
counsel-keeper. 257 

Fal. Thou dost give me flattering busses. 
Dolt By my troth, I kiss thee with a 
most constant heart. 260 

Fal. 1 am old, I am old. 

Dolt 1 love thee better than I love e’ei 
a scurvy young boy of them all. 

Fat What stuff wilt have a Mrtle of? 

I shall receive money a Thursday. Shalt 
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have a cap to-morrow. A merry song 
come. ’A grows late ; we’ll to bed. Thou’t 
forget me when I am gone. 26? 

Doll. By my troth, thou’t set me a-weep- 
ing, an thou say’st so. Prove that ever I 
dress myself handsome till thy return. 
Well, hearken a’ th’ end. 270 

Fal. Some sack, Francis. 

Poms^* anon, sir. iAdvancm, 

Fal. Ha I a bastard son of the King's ? 
And art thou not Poms his brothei ? 

Pnnce. Why, thou globe of sinful con- 
tinents, what a life dost thou lead I 276 
Fal. A better than thou. I am a gentle- 
man : thou art a drawer. 

Pnnce. Very true, sir, and I come to 
draw you out by the ears. 2S0 

Host. O, the Lord preserve thy Grace ! 
By my troth, welcome to London. Now 
the Lord bless that sweet face of thme I O 
Jesii, are you come from Wales 2 

Fal, Thou whoreson mad compound of 
majesty, by this light fle^h and corrupt 
blood, thou art welcome. 285 

ILeaning his hand upon Doll. 
Doll. How, you fat fool ! I scorn you. 
Poins. My lord, he will drive you out of 
your revenge and turn all to a merriment, 
if you take not the heat. 

Prince. You whoreson candle-mme, you, 
how vilely did you speak of me even now 
before this honest, virtuous, civil gentle- 
woman ! 291 

Host. God’s blessing of your good heart ! 
and so she is, by my troth. 

Fal. Didst thou hear me ? 

Prince. Yea ; and you knew me, as you 
did when you ran away by Gadshill. You 
knew I was at youi back, and spoke it on 
purpose to try my patience. 297 

Fal. No, no, no ; not so ; I did not think 
thou wast within hearing. 

Prince. I shall drive you then to confess 
the wilful abuse, and then I know how to 
handle you. soi 

Fal. No abuse. Hah o’ mine honour ; no 
abuse. 

Prince. Not — to dispraise me, and call me 
pantler, and bread-chipper, and I know not 
what I 

Fal. No abuse, Hal. 305 

Poms. No abuse I 

Fal. No abuse, Ned, i’ th' world ; honest 
Ned, none. I disprais’d Mm before the 
wicked — that the wicked might not fall 
in love with thee ; in which doing, I have 
done the part of a careful friend and a true 
subject ; and thy father is to give me 
thanks for it. No abuse, Hal ; none, Ned, 

none ; no, faith, boys, none. 3^^ 

Prince. See now, whether pure fear and 
entire cowardice doth not make thee wrong 
this virtuous gentlewoman to close with us? 


Is she of the wicked ? Is thme hostess here 
of the wicked ? Or is thy boy of the wicked? 
Or honest Bardolph, whose zeal burns in iiis 
nose, of the wicked ? 318 

Poms. Answei, thou dead elm, answer. 
Fal. The fiend hath prick’d down Bar- 
dolph irrecoverable ; and his face is 
Lucifer’s privy-kitchen, where he doth 
nothing but roast malt-worms. For the 
boy — there is a good angel about him ; but 
the devil outbids him too. 

Prince. For the women ? 325 

Fal. For one of them — she's in hell 
already, and burns poor souls. For th’ other 
— I owe her money ; and whether she be 
damn'd for that, I know not. 

Host. No, I warrant you. 329 

Fal. No, I think thou art not ; I think 
thou art quit tor that. Marry, there is 
another indictment upon thee for suftenng 
flesh to be eaten in thy house, contrary to 
the law ; for the which I think thou wilt 
howl. 

Host, All vict’lers do so. What's a joint 
of mutton or two in a whole Lent ? 335 

Prince. You, gentlewoman — 

Doll, What says your Grace ? 

Fal. His Grace says that which his flesh 
rebels against. [Knocking within. 

Host. Who knocks so loud at door ? Look 
to th’ door there, Francis. 340 

Enter Peto. 

Prince. Peto, how now I What news ? 
Pet. The King your father is at West- 
minster ; 

And there are twenty weak and wearied 
posts 

Come from the north ; and as 1 came 
along 

I met and overtook a dozen captains, 315 
Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the 
taverns, 

/-xud asking every one for Sir John Falstaft, 
Pr ince. By heaven, Poins, 1 feel me much 
to blame 

So idly to profane the piecious time, 

When tempest of commotion, like the 
south, 350 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to 
melt 

And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 
Give me my sword and cloak. Falstaft, 
good night. 

[Exeunt Prince^ Poins* Peto* and Bardolph. 
Fal, Now comes in the sweetest morsel of 
the night, and we must hence, and leave it 
unpick’d. (Knoching within] More knocking 
at the door I 

Ue-enier Bardolph* 

How now ! What’s the matter ? 

Bard, You must away to court, sir, 
presently ; 
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A dozen captains stay at door for you. 359 
FaL [To tSie Page] Fay the musicians, 
sirrah. — FareweE, hostess ; fareweH, DoU, 
You see, my good wenches, how men of 
merit are sought after ; the undeserver 
may sleep, when the man of action is call’d 
on. Fareweh, good wenches. If I be not 
sent away iKsst, 1 will see you again ere 
1 go. 365 

DalL I cannot speak. If my heart be not 
ready to burst ! Well, sweet Jack, have a 
cate of thyself. 

FaL FareweU,- farewell. 

[Exeunt Falstaff and Bardolph* 
Host, Well, fare thee well. I have known 
thee these twenty-nine years, come peascod- 
time; but an honester and truer-hearted 
man— well, fare thee well. 371 

Bard, [Wifkmi Mistress Tearsheet I 
Host, What’s the matter ? 

Bard, (WEhin] Bid Mistress Tearsheet 
come to my master. 375 

Host. O. run Doll, run, run, good Doll, 
Come. [To Bardolph] She comes blubber’d. — 
Yea, will you come, Doll ? [Exeunt, 


ACT THREE 

ScENB I. Westminster, The palace. 

Enter the King in his nightgown, with a 
Page. 

King, Go call the Earls of Surrey and oJ 
Warwick ; 

But, ere they come, bid them o’er-read 
these letters 

And well consider of them. Make good 
speed. [Exit Page, 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep I O sleep, O gentle 
sleep, 5 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids 
down. 

And steep my senses In forgetfulness 7 
Why rather, sleep, licst thou in smok> 
cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, x- 
And hush’d with buzzing night-llies to thy 
slumber. ^ 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the 
great. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody 
O thou dull god* why Hest thou with th 
vile I 

In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingl 
couch 

A watch-case or a common ’larum-bell 7 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the sMp-boy's eyes, and rock hi 
brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
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^d in the visitation of the winds, 

V'ho take the ruffian billows by the top, 
hiriing their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them 

With dealing clamour in the slippery 
clouds. 

That with the hurly death itself awakes ? 2$ 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all apphances and means to boot, 
Oeny it to a king 7 Then, happy low. He 
down ! 30 

Jneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Enter Warwick and Surrey. 

War. Many good morrows to youi 
Majesty 1 

King. Is it good morrow, lords ? 

War. *Tis one o’clock, and past. 

King. Why then, good morrow to you 
all, my lords. 35 

Have you read o’er the letters that I sent 
you ? 

War. We have, my liege. 

King. Then you perceive the body of oui 
kingdom 

How foul it is ; what rank diseases grow, 
And with what danger, near the heart of it. 

War. It is but as a body yet distempered ; 
Which to his former strength may be 
restored 

With good advice and little medicine. 

My Lord Northumberland will soon be 
cool’d. 

King. O God ! that one might read the 
book of fate, 43 

And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent. 
Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the sea ; and other times to see 
The beachy gjrdle of the ocean 50 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips ; how chances 
mock. 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors I O, if this were seen. 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress 
through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 53 
Would shut the book and sit him down and 
die. 

'Tis not ten years gone 
Since Richard and Northumberland, great 
friends, 

Did feast together, and in two years after 
Were they at wars. It is but eight years 
since 6a 

This Percy was the man nearest my soul ; 
j Who like a brother toil’d in my affairs 
And laid his love and life under my foot ? 
Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes 
Richard 

Gave him defiance. But which of you was 
by— 65 


Scene 1] KING HENRY THE FOURTH-PART TWO 

[To Warwick] You, cousin Nevil, as I may A.nd, were these inward wars once out of 
remember— hand. 


When Richards With his eye brim full of 
tears. 

Then check’d and rated by Northumber- 
land, 

Did speak these words, now pxov’d 
prophecy ? 

Northumberland, thou ladder by the 
which 70 

My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my 
throne ' — 

Though then, God knows, I had no such 
intent 

But that necessity so bow’d the state 
That I and greatness were compeil'd to 
kiss — 

The time shall come ’ — thus did he follow 
it — 75 

The time will come that foul sin, gathering 
head, 

Shall break into corruption ’ so went on, 
Foreteihng this same time’s condition 
And the divison of our amity. 

War. There is a history in all men’s lives* 
Figuring the natures of the times deceas'd ; 
The which observ’d, a man may prophesy. 
With a near aim, of the main chance of 
things 

As yet not come to life, who in their seeds 
And weak beginning lie intreasured. 85 

Such things become the hatch and brood of 
time ; 

And, by the necessary ff'nn of this, 

King Richard might create a perfect guess 
That great Northumberland, then false to 
him. 

Would of that seed grow to a greater false- 
ness ; 90 

Which should not find a ground to root 
upon 

Unless on you. 

Kin®. Are these things then necessities? 
Then let us meet them like necessities ; 

And that same word even now cries out 
on us. 

They say the Bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 

War. It cannot be, my lord. 

Rumour doth double, like the voice and 
echo, 97 

The numbers of the feared. Please it your 
Grace 

To go to bed. Upon my soul, my lord, 

The powers that you already have sent 
forth 100 

Shall bring this prize in very easily. 

To comfort you the more, I have receiv’d 
A certain instance that Glendower is dead. 
Your Majesty hath been this fortnight ill ; 
And these unseasoned hours perforce must 
add 105 

Unto your sickness. 

King. 1 wiU take your counsel. 


We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. 

lExetmt, 

Scene II. Gloti zsier shire. Before Justice 
Shallow’s house. 

Enter Shallow and Silence, meeting ; 
Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feebll, 
Bullcalf, and Servants, behind. 

Shal. Come on, come on, come on gh e 
me your hand, sir ; give me your hand, sir 
An early stiirer, by the rood ! And how 
doth my good cousin Silence ? 

Sil. Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. 4 
Shal. And how doth my cousin, your bed- 
fellow ? and your fairest daughter and 
mine, my god-daughter Ellen ? 

Sil. Alas, a black ousel, cousin Shallow ! 
Shat. By yea and no, sir. I dare say my 
cousin William is become a good scholar ; 
he is at Oxford still, is he not ? lo 

Sil. Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

Shal. *A must, then, to the Inns o* Court 
shortly. I was once of Clement’s Inn ; 
where I think they will talk of mad Shallow 
yet. 

Sil. You were call’d * lusty Shallow ’ then, 
cousin. 15 

Shal. By the mass, I was call’d anything ; 
and I would have done anything indeed 
too, and roundly too. There was I, and 
little John Doit of Staffordshire, and black 
George Barnes, and Francis Pickbone, and 
WiU Squele a Cotsole man — ^you had not 
four such swinge-bucklers in all the Inns 
o' Court again. And I may say to you 
we knew where the bona-robas were, and 
had the best of them all at commandment. 
Then was Jack Falstaff, now Sir John, a 
boy, and page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk. £5 

Sil. This Sir John, cousin, that comes 
hither anon about soldiers ? 

Shal. The same Sir John, the very same. 

I see him break Scoggin's head at the court 
gate, when 'a was a crack not thus high ; 
and the very same day did I fight with 
one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind 
Gray’s Inn. Jesu, Jesii, the mad days that 
have spent I and to see how many of my 
lid acquaintance are dead 1 
Sil. We shall all follow, cousin. 3f 

Shat. Certain, ’tis certain ; very sure, 
very sure. Death, as the Psalmist saith, is 
:ertain to all ; all shall die. How a good 
i^-oke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 

Sil. By my troth, I was not there. 

Shal. Death is certain. Is old Double of 
>rour town living yet ? 40 

Sil. Dead, sir. 

Shal. Jesu, Jesu, dead I ’A drew a good 
>ow 5 and dead I 'A shot a fine shoot. 
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John a Gaunt loved him well, and betted 
much money on his head. Dead I *A would 
have clapp’d i’ th’ clout at twelve score, 
and carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen 
and fourteen and a half, that it would have 
done a man’s heart good to see. How a 
bcore of ewes now ? 

SiL Thereafter as they be — a score of 
good ewes may be worth ten pounds. so 
ShaL A id is old Double dead ? 

Enter Bardolph and One with him. 

SiL Here come two of Sir John Falstaff’s 
men, as I think. 

Shal. Good morrow, honest gentlemen. 
Bard. I beseech "you, which is Justice 
Shallow ? 55 

Shal, I am Robert Shallow, sir, a poor 
enquire of this county, and one of the 
King’s justices of the peace. What is your 
good pleasure with me ? 

Bard. Mv captain, sir, commends him to 
you ; my captain. Sir John Falstaff — a 
tall gentleman, by heaven, and a most 
gallant leader. 

Shal, He greets me well, sir ; 1 knew him 
a good backsword man. How doth the good 
)' night ? May I ask how my lady his wife 
doth ? 

Bard. Sir, pardon j a soldier is better 
accommodated than with a wife. 66 

Shal, It IS well said, m faith, sir ; and it 
is well said indeed too. ‘ Better accom- 
modated ’ ! It is good ; yea, indeed, is it. 
Good phrases are surely, and ever were, 
very commendable. ' Accommodated ' I 
It comes of accommodo. Very good ; a 
good phrase. 71 

Baui. Pardon, sir ; I have heard the 
word, ‘ Phrase ’ call you it ? By this day, 
I know not the phrase ; but I will maintain 
the word with my sword to be a soldier-like 
word, and a word of exceeding good com- 
mand, by heaven. Accommodated : that 

is, when a man is, as they say, accommo- 
dated ; or, when a man is being — whereby 
’a may he thought to be accommodated ; 
which is an excellent thing. 70 

Enter Falstaff. 

Shal. It is very just. Look, here comes 
good Sir John. Give me your good hand, 
give me your worship’s good hand. By my 
ij'iiith, you like well and bear your years 
vt'rv well. Welcome, good Sir John. 8 j 

Fai. I am glad to see you well, good 
Master Robert Shallow. Master Surecard, 
rts i think ? 

Shal. No, Sir John; it is my cousin 
Silence, m commission with me, 

Fal. Good Master Silence, it well befits 
you should be of the peace, yo 

SiL Your good worship is welcome. 

FaL Fie ! this is hot F^eather. Gentle- | 
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men, have you piovided me heie half a 
dozen sufficient men ? 

Shal. Mairy, have we, sir. Will you sit ? 
Fal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 95 
Shal. Where’s the roll ? Where’s the 
roll ? Where’s the roll ? Let me see, let 
me see, let me see. So, so, so, so, so — so, 
so — yea, many, sir, Rafe Mouldy I Let 
them appear as I call; let them do so, let 
them do so. Let me see ; where is Mouldy ? 
Moul. Here, an’t please you. loi 

Shal. What think you. Sir John ? A good 
limb’d fellow ; young, strong, and of good 
fnends. 

Fal. Is thy name Mouldy ? 

Moul. Yea, an’t please you. 105 

Fal. ’Tis the more time thou wert us’d. 
Shal. Ha, ha, ha ! most excellent, i’ faith ! 
Things that are mouldy lack use. Very 
singular good 1 In faith, w'ell said. Sir John; 
very w'ell said. 

Fal. Prick him. no 

Moul. I was prick'd well enough before, 
an you could have let me alone. My old 
dame will be undone now for one to do her 
husbandry and her drudgery. You need 
not to have prick’d me ; there are other 
men fitter to go out than I. X15 

Fal. Go to ; peace. Mouldy ; you shall 
go. Mouldy, it IS time you were spent. 
Moul. Spent I 

Shal. Peace, fellow, peace ; stand aside ; 
know you where you are ? For th’ other. 
Sir John — let me see. Simon Shadow I m 
Fal. Yea, marry, let me have him to sit 
under. He’s like to be a cold soldier. 

Shal. Whei e’s Shadow ? * 

Shad. Here, sir. 125 

Fal. Shadow, whose son art thou ? 

Shad. My mother’s son, sir. 

Fal. Thy mother’s son I Like enough ; 
and thy father’s shadow. So the son of the 
female is the shadow of the male. It is 
often so indeed ; but much of the father’s 
substance I 131 

Shal. Do you like him. Sir John ? 

Fal. Shadow will serve for summer. 
Prick him ; for we have a number of 
shadows fill up the muster-book. 

Shal. Thomas Wart I 135 

Fal. Where’s he ? 

Wart. Here, sir. 

Fal. Is thy name Wart ? 

Wart, Yea, sir. 

Fal. Tliou art a very ragged wart. 14a 
Shal. Shall I prick him. Sir John ? 

Fal. It were superfluous ; for his apparel 
is built upon his back, and the whole frame 
stands upon pins. Prick him no more. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha J You can do it, sir ; 
you can do it. I commend you well. 
Francis Feeble I 146 

Fee. Here, sir. 

Fal. What trade art thou. Feeble ? 
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Fee. A woman’s tailor, sir. 

ShaL Shall I prick him, sir ? 150 

Fal. You may ; but if he had been a 
man’s tailor, he’d ha’ prick’d you. Wilt 
thou make as many holes in an enemy’s 
battle as thou hast done in a woman’s 
petticoat ? 154 

Fee. 1 will do my good will, sir ; you can 
have no more. 

Fal. Well aid, good woman’s tailor ! 
well said, courageous Feeble ! Thou wilt 
be as valiant as the wrathful dove or most 
magnanimous mouse. Prick the woman’s 
tailor — well. Master Shallow, deep. Master 
Shallow. 159 

Fee. 1 would Wart might have gone, sir. 
Fal. I would thou wert a man’s tailor, 
that thou mightst mend him and make him 
fit to go. I cannot put him to a private 
soldier, that is the leader of so many 
thousands. Let that suffice, most forcible 
Feeble. 

Fee. It shall suffice, sir. 165 

Fal. I am bound to thee, reverend 
Feeble. Who is next ? 

Shal. Peter Bullcalf o’ th* green 1 
Fal. Yea, marry, let’s see Bullcalf. 

Bull. Here, sir. 170 

Fal. Fore God, a likely fellow ! Come, 
prick me Bullcalf till he roar again. 

Bull. O Lord I good my lord captain — 
Fal. What, dost thou roar before thou 
art prick'd ? 174 

Bull. O Lord, sir I I am a diseased man. 
Fal. What disease hast thou ? 

Bull. A whoreson cold, sir, a cough, sir, 
which I caught with ringing in the King’s 
affairs upon his coronation day, sir. 179 
Fal. Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a 
gown. We will have away thy cold ; and I 
will take such order that thy friends shall 
ring for thee. Is here all ? 182 

Shal. Here is two more call’d than your 
number. You must have but four here, sir ; 
and so, I pray you, go in with me to dinner. 

Fcil. Come, I will go drink with you, but 
I cannot tarry dinner. I am glad to see 
you, by my troth. Master Shallow. 

Shal. O, Sir John, do you remember since 
we lay all night in the windmill in Saint 
George's Field ? J190 

Fal. No more of that. Master Shallow, no 
more of that. 

Shal. Ha, 'twas a merry night. And is 
Jane Nightwork alive ? 

Fal. She lives. Master Shallow. 195 

Shal. She never could away with me. 
Fal. Never, never ; she would always say 
she could not abide Master Shallow. 

Shal. By the mass, I could anger her to 
th* heart. She was then a bona-roba. Doth 
she hold her own well ? 

Fal. Old, old, Master Shallow. aoi 

Shal. Nay, she must be old ; she cannot 


choose but be old ; certain she’s old ; and 
had Robin Nightwork, by old Nlghtwoik, 
before I came to Clement’s Inn. 

Sil. That’s fifty-five year ago. 

Shal. Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hacbt 
seen that that this knight and I have seen ’ 
Ha, Sir John, said I well? 

Fal. We have heard the chimes at mid- 
night, Master Shallow. :; ,o 

Shal. That we have, that we ha\e, that 
we have ; m faith, Sir John, we have. Oiu 
watchword was ' Hem, boys ! ’ Come, let’s 
to dinner'; come, let’s to dinner. Jesus, 
the days that we have seen I Come, come. 

[Exeunt Falstaff and the Justices. 
Bull. Good Master Coiporate Bardolph, 
stand my friend ; and here’s four Harry ten 
shillings in French crowns for you. In very 
truth, sir, I had as lief be bang’d, sir, as 
go. And yet, for mine own part, sir, I do 
not care; but rather because I am un- 
willing and, for mine own part, have a 
desire to stay with my friends ; else, sir, 

I did not care for mine own part so much. 
Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 222 

hloul. And, good Master Corporal 
Captain, for my old dame’s sake, stand my 
friend. She has nobody to do anything 
about hei when I am gone ; and she is old, 
and cannot help herself. You shall have 
forty, sir. 226 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

Fee. By my troth, I care not ; a man can 
die but once ; we owe God a death. I’ll ne’er 
bear a base mind. An’t be my destiny, so ; 
an’t be not, so. No man's too good to 
serve’s Prince ; and, let it go which way 
it will, he that dies this year is quit for 
the next. 23* 

Bard. Well said ; th’art a good fellow. 
Fee. Faith, I’ll bear no base mind. 

Re-enter Falstaff and the Justices. 

Fal. Come, sir, which men shall I have ? 
Shal. Four of which you please. 236 
Bard. Sir, a word with you. I have three 
pound to free Mouldy and Bullcalf. 

Fal. Go to ; well. 

Shal. Come, Sit John, which four will you 
have ? 240 

Fal. Do you choose for me. 

Shall. Marry, then — Mouldy, Bullcalf, 
Feeble, and Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy and Bullcalf : for you. 
Mouldy, stay at home till you are past 
service ; and for your part, Bullcalf, grow 
till you come unto it. I will none of you. 246 
Shal. Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself 
wrong. They are your likeliest men, and I 
would have you serv’d with the best. 249 
Fal. Will you tell me. Master Shallow, 
how to choose a man ? Care I for the limb, 
the thews, the stature, bulk, and big 
assemblance of a man I Give me the spirit* 
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Master Shallow. Here*s Wart ; you see 
what a ragged appearance it is, *A shall 
charge you and discharge you with the 
motion of a pewterer’s hammer, come off 
and on swifter than he that gibbets on the 
brewer's bucket. And this same Iialf-fac'd 
fellow. Shadow — give me this man. He 
presents no mark to the enemy ; the foe- 
man may with as great aim level at the 
edge of a penknife. And, for a retreat — 
how swiftly will this Feeble, the woman’s 
tailor, run off I O, give me the spare men, 
and spare me the great ones. Put me a 
caliver into Wart's hand, Eardolph. 2C3 
Bard, Hold, Wart. Travel se — thus, thus 
thus. 

FaL Come, manage me your caliver. So 
— ^very well. Go to ; very good j exceeding 
good. O, give me always a little, lean, old, 
chopt, bald shot. Well said, i' faith, Wart ; 
th’art a good scab. Hold, there's a tester 
for thee. 269 

ShaL He is not his craft’s master, he 
doth not do it right. I remember at Mile- 
end Green, when I lay at Clement’s Inn — 
I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's show — 
there was a little quiver fellow, and ’a 
would manage you Ids piece thus ; and 'a 
would about and about, and come you in 
and come you in. * Rah, tah, t n ! ’ would 
'a say ; ' Bounce ! ' would 'a say ; and 
away again would 'a go, and again would 'a 
come. I shall ne'er see such a fellow. 278 
FaU These fellows will do well. Master 
Shallow, God keep you I Master Silence, I 
will not use many words with you: Fare 
you welll Gentlemen both, I thank you. 
I must a dozen mile to-night. Bardolph, 
give the soldiers coats. 283 

Shall- Sir John, the Lord bless you ; God 
prosper your affairs ; God send us peace I 
At your return, visit our house ; let our 
old acquaintance be renewed. Peradventure 
I will with ye to the court. 287 

Fol. Fore God, would you would. 

Shal. Go to ; I have spoke at a word, 
God keep you, 290 

FaL Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. 
[Fxeunf Justices] On, Bardolph ; lead the 
men away. [Exeunt all but Falsiaff] As 1 
return, I will fetch off these justices. I do 
see the bottom of Justice Shallow. Lord, 
Lord, how subject we old men are to this 
vice of lying I This same starv'd justice 
hath done nothing but prate to me of the 
wildness of his youth and the feats he hath 
done about Turnbull Street; and every 
third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer 
than the Turk's tribute. I do remember 
Mm at Clement's Inn, like a man made 
after supper of a cheese-paring. When 'a 
was naked, he was for aU the world like a 
fork'd radish, with a head fantastically 
carved upon it with a knife. 'A was so 
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forlorn that his dimensions to any thick 
sight were invisible. 'A was the very 
genius of famine ; yet lecherous as a 
monkey, and the whores call’d him man- 
drake. 'A came ever in the rearw'ard ol 
the fashion, and sung those tunes to the 
overscutch’d huswifes that he heard the 
carmen whistle, and sware they were his 
fancies or his good-nights. And now is this 
Vice’s dagger become a squire, and talks 
as famihaily of John a Gaunt as if he had 
been sworn brother to him ; and I’ll be 
sworn ’a ne’er saw hum but once m the Tilt- 
yard ; and then he burst his head for 
crowding among the maishai's men. I saw 
it, and told John a Gaunt he beat his own 
name ; for you might have thrust him and 
all his apparel into an eei-skm ; the case 
of a treble hautboy was a mansion for him, 
a court — and now has he land and beeves. 
Well, I'll be acquainted with him if I 
return ; and't shall go hard but I’H make 
him a philosopher's two stones to me. If 
the young dace be a bait for the old pike, 
I see no reason in the law of nature but I 
may snap at him. Let time shape, and 
tlrere an end. [Exih 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Yorkshire. Within the Forest of 
GauUree. 

Enter the Archbishop of York, Mowbray, 
Hastings, and Others. 

Arch. What is this forest call’d ? 

Hast. 'Tis Gaultree Forest, an’t shall 
please your Grace, 

Arch. Here stand, my lords, and send 
discoverers forth 

To know the numbers of our enemies. 

Hast. We have sent forth already. 

Arch. 'Tis well done. 

My friends and brethren in these great 
affairs, 

I must acquaint you that I have receiv’d 
New-dated letters from Northumberland; 
Their cold intent* tenour, and substance* 
thus : 

Here doth he wish his person, with such 
powers 20 

As might hold sortance with Ms quality, 
The which he could not levy ; where- 
upon 

He is retir'd, to ripe Ms growing fortunes, 
To Scotland; and cpncludes in hearty 
prayers 

That your attempts may overlive the 
hazard 25 

And fearful meeting of their opposite. 
Mowfr. Thus do the hopes we have in Mm 
touch ground 

And dash themselves to pieces. 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Hast. Now, what news 

Mess. West of this forest, scarcely off a 
mile, 

la goodly form comes on the enemy j 
And, by the ground they hide, 1 judge thei 
number 

Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand, 

Mowb. The just proportion that we gave 
them out. 

Let us sway on and face them in the field 
Enter Westmoreland. 

Arch. What well-appointed leader fronts 
us here ? a- 

Mowb. I think it is my Lord of West 
moreland. 

West. Health and fair greeting from our 
general. 

The Prince, Lord John and Duke of 
Lancaster. 

Arch. Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland 
in peace. 

What doth concern your coming. 

West. Then, my lord, 

Unto your Grace do I in chief address sj 
T he substance of my speech. If that 
rebellion 

Came like itself, in base and abject routs. 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rags. 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary- 
I say, if damn'd commotion so appear'd 
In his true, native, and most proper shape. 
You, reverend father, and these noble lords, 
Had not been here to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection 4 © 

With your fair honours. You, Lord Arch- 
bishop, 

Whose see is by a civil peace maintain'd. 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath 
touch'd. 

Whose learning and good letters peace hath 
tutor’d, 44 

Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove, and very blessed spirit of peace-— 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such 
grace. 

Into the harsh and boist'rous tongue of 
war ; 

Turning your books to graves, your ink to 
blood, 50 

Your pens to lances, and your toni^e divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war ? 

Arch. Wherefore do I this ? So the 
question stands. 

Briefly to this end : we are all diseas'd 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burmng 
fever, 5 ^’ 

And we must bleed for it j of which disease 
Our late King, Richard, being infected, 
died. 


But, my most noble Lord of Westmoreland, 
I take not on me here as a physician ; (.o 

Nor do I as an enemy to peace 
Troop in the throngs of military men ; 
But rather show awhile like fearful war 
To diet rank minds sick of happiness, 

And purge th' obstructions which begin to 
stop 65 

Our very veins of life. Hear me more 
plainly. 

I have in equal balance justly weigh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what 
wrongs we suffer. 

And find our griefs heavier th m our 
offences. 

We see which way the stream of time doth 
run 70 

And are enforc'd from our most quiet there 
By the rough torrent of occasion ; 

And have the summary of ail our griefs. 
When time shall serve, to show in articles ; 
Which long ere this we offer'd to the King, 
And might by no suit gam our audience : 
When we are wrong’d, and would unfold 
our griefs. 

We are demed access unto his person. 

Even by those men that most have done us 
wrong. 

The dangers of the days but newly gone, So 
Whose memory is written on the earth 
With yet appearing blood, and the ex- 
amples 

Of every minute’s instance, present now. 
Hath put us in these ill-beseeming arms ; 
Not to break peace, or any branch of it, 85 
But to estabhsh here a peace indeed. 
Concurring both in name and quality. 

West, When ever yet was your appeal 
denied ; 

Wherein have you been galled by the King ; 
What peer hath been suborn'd to grate on 
you 90 

That you should seal this lawless bloody 
book 

Of forg’d rebellion with a seal divine. 

And consecrate commotion's bitter edge ? 
Arch. My brother general, the common- 
wealth, 

To brother horn an household arueUy$ 95 

I make my quarrel in particular. 

West. There is no need of any such 
redress ; 

Or if there were, it not belongs to you. 
Mowb. Why not to him in part, and to us 
all 

That feel the bruises of the days before, loo 
And suffer the condition of these times 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honours ? 

West. O my good Lord Mowbray, 

Construe the times to their necessities, 

And you shall say, indeed, it is the time, 105 
And not the King, that doth you injuries. 
Yet, for your part, it not appears to me, 
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E thei fiom the King oi in the piesent time, 
That you should have an inch of any ground 
To build a gnef on. Were you not restor’d 
To all the Duke of Norfolk’s signiones, 
Your noble and right well-remembTed 
father’s ? 

Mowb. What thing, in honour, had my 
father lost 

That need to be leviv’d and breath’d in me? 
The King that lov’d him, as the state stood 
then, 

Was force perforce compelTd to banish him. 
And then that Henry Bolingbroke and he. 
Being mounted and both roused in their 
seats. 

Their neighing coursers daring of the spur. 
Their armed staves in charge, their beavers 
down, 

Their eyes ‘of fire sparkling through sights 
of steel, 

And the loud trumpet blowing them to- 
gether — 

Then, then, when there was nothing could 
have stay’d 

My father from the breast of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the King did throw his warder 
down — 125 

His own life hung upon the staff he threw — 
Then threw he down himself, and aU their 
lives 

That by indictment and by dint of sword 
Have since miscarried under Bolingbroke. 

West, You speak, Lord Mowbray, now 
you know not what. 130 

The Earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the most valiant gentleman. 
Who knows on whom fortune would then 
have smil’d ? 

But if your father had been victor there. 
He ne’er had borne it out of Coventry ; 135 
For all the country, in a general voice. 
Cried hate upon him ; and all their prayers 
and love 

Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on. 
And bless’d and grac’d indeed more than 
the King. 

But this is mere digression from my 
purpose. 140 

Here come I from our princely general 
To know your griefs ; to tell you from his 
Grace 

That he will give you audience ; and 
wherein 

It shall appear that your demands arfe just, 
You shall enjoy them, everything set off 14-5 
That might so much as think you enemies. 

Mowb, But he hath forc’d us to compel 
this offer ; 

And it proceeds from policy, not love. 

West Mowbray, you overween to take 
it so. X4i) 

This offer comes from mercy, not from fear ; 
For, lo I within a ken our army lies — 

Upon mine honour, all too confident i 
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To give admittance to a thought of fear. 
Our battle is more full of names than vours, 
Our men more perfect in the use'of arms, 155 
Our aimour all as strong, cur cause the 
best ; 

Then reason will our hearts should be as 
good. 

Say you not, then, our offer is compelFd. 

Moub, Well, by my will we shall admit 
no parley. 

West. That argues but the shame of your 
offence : xco 

A rotten case abides no handling. 

Hast, Hath the Prince John a full com- 
mission. 

In very ample virtue of his father. 

To hear and absolutely to deteimine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon ?- 

West, That is intended in the general's 
name. xgs 

I muse you make so slight a question. 

Arch. Then take, my Lord of Westmore- 
land, this schedule. 

For this contains our general grievances. 
Each several article herein redress’d, 170 
All members of our cause, both here and 
hence. 

That are insinewed to this action. 
Acquitted by a true substantial form, 

And present execution of our wills 
To us and to our purposes confin’d — 175 

We come within our awful banks again, 
And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 

West, This will I show the general. Please 
you, lords, 

In sight of both our battles we may meet ; 
And either end m peace — which God so 
frame I — ifo 

Or to the place of diff’rence call the swords 
Which must decide it. 

Arch, My lord, we will do so. 

lExff Westmoreland. 

Mowb. There is a thing within my bosom 
tells me 

That no conditions of our peace can stand. 

Hast. Fear you not that : if we can make 
our peace 185 

Upon such large terms and so absolute 
As our conditions shall consist upon. 

Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky 
mountains. 

Mowb. Yea, but our valuation shall foe 
such 189 

That every « light and false- derived cause. 
Yea, every idle, nice, and w^anten reason, 
"hall to the King taste of this fiction ; 

That, w'ere our royal faiths martyrs in love. 
We shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind 
That even our corn shall seem as light as 
chaff, igs 

And good. from bad find no partition. 

Arch. No, no, my lord. Note this : the 
King is w^eary 

Of dainty and such picking grievances ; 
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For he hath found to end one doubt by 
death 

Revives two greater in the heirs of life ; 200 
And therefore will he wipe his tables Jean, 
And keep no tell-tale to liis memory 
That may repeat and history his loss 
xo new remembrance. For full well he 
knows 

He cannot so precisely weed this land 205 
As his misdoubts present occasion : 

His foes are so enrooted with his friends 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy. 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend. 

So that this land, like an offensive wife 210 
That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes. 
As he is stnking, holds his infant up. 

And hangs resolv’d correction m the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. 

Hast. Besides, the King hath wasted all 
his rods 215 

On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very instruments of chastisement ; 

So that his power, like to a fangless lion. 
May offer, but not hold. 

Arch. ’Tis very true ; 

And therefore be assur’d, my good Lord 
Marshal, 220 

If we do now make our atonement w'eU, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow stronger for the breaking. 

Moub. Be it so. 

Here is return’d my Lord of Westmoreland. 

Re-enter Westmoreland, 

West. The Prince is here at hand 
Pleaseth your lordship 225 

To meet his Grace just distance ’tween our 
armies ? 

Mowb. Your Grace of York, in God’s 
name then, set forward. 

Arch. Before, and greet his Grace. My 
lord, we come. {Exeunt 

Scene II. Another pari of the forest. 

Enter, from one side, Mowbray, attended ; 
afterwards, the Archbishop, Hastings, 
and Others : from the other side, Prince 
John of Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Officers and Others. 

P. John. You are well encount’red here, 
my cousin Mowbray. 

Good day to you, gentle Lord Archbishop ; 
And so to you, Lord Hastings, and to all. 
My Lord of York, it better show’d with 
you 

When that your flock, assembled by the 
bell, 5 

Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text 
Than now to see you here an iron man, 
.Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the word to sword, and life to 
death* 


That man that sits within a monarch’s 
heart 

And ripens in the sunshine of his favour. 
Would he abuse the countenance of the 
king. 

Alack, what mischiefs might be set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness ! With you. 
Lord Bishop, X5 

It IS even so. Who hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you were withm the books of 
God ? 

To us the speaker in His parliament, 

To us th’ imagin’d voice of God himself. 
The very opener and intelligencer 20 

Between the grace, the sanctiLies of heaven, 
And our dull workings. O, who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of your place. 
Employ the countenance and grace of 
heav’n 

As a false favourite doth his pnnce’s name, 
In deeds dishonourable ? Tou have ta’en 
up, 26 

Under the counterfeited 2eal of God, 

The subjects of His substitute, my father. 
And both against the peace of heaven and 
him 29 

Have here up-swarm ’d them. 

Arch. Good my Lord of Lancaster, 

I am not here against your father’s perce ; 
But, as I told my Loid of Westmoieland, 
The time misord’red doth, m common 
sense. 

Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous 
form 

To hold our safety up. I sent your Grace 35 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 
The which hath been with scorn shov’*d 
from the court. 

Whereon this hydra son of war is born ; 
Whose dangerous eyes may well be 
charm’d asleep 

With grant of our most just and right 
desires ; 40 

And true obedience, of this madness cur’d. 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 

Mowb. If not, we ready are to try our 
fortunes 
To the last man. 

Hast. And though we here fall down. 
We have supplies to second our attempt. 45 
If they miscarry, theirs shall second them ; 
And so success of mischief shall be born. 
And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up 
Whiles England shall have generation. 

P. John. You are too shallow, Hastings, 
much too shallow, 50 

To sound the bottom of the after-times. 

West Pleaseth your Grace to answer 
them directly 

How far forth you do like their articles. 

P. John. 1 like them all and do allow 
them well ; 54 

And swear here, by the honour of my blood. 
My father’s purposes have been mistook ; 
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And some about him have too lavishly 

Wrested his meamng and authority. 

My lord, these griets shall be with speed 
redress'd ; 

Upon my soul, they shall. If this may please 
you, Co 

Dischaige your powers unto their several 
counties. 

As we will ours ; and here, betw'een the 
armies. 

Let’s drink together friendly and embrace, 

Tnat ail their eyes may bear those tokens 
home 

Of our restored love and amity. 65 

Arch, I take your princely word for these 
rediesses. 

P. John. I give it you, and will maintain 
my word ; 

And thereupon I drink unto your Grace. 

Hast. Go, Captain, and dehver to the 
army 

This news of peace. Let them have pay, 
and part. 70 

I know it will well please them. Hie thee, I 
Captain. lExit Officer . ' 

Arch. To you, my noble Lord of West- 
moreland. 


March by us, that vcq may peruse the men 

We should have cop’d withal. 

Arch. Go, good Lord Hastings, 

And, ere they be dismiss’d, let them march 
by. lExrf Hastings. 

P. John. I trust, lords, we shall he to- 
night together. 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

Now, cousin, wheiefoie stands our army 
still ? 

West. The leaders, having charge from 
you to stand, gg 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

P. John. They know their duties. 

Re-enter Hastings. 

Hast. My lord, our army is dispers’d 
already. 

Like youthful steers unyok’d, they take 
their courses 

East, west, north, south ; or like a school 
broke up. 

Each hurries toward his home and sport- 
ing-place. 105 

West. Good tidings, my Lord Hastings ; 
for the which 


West. 1 pledge your Grace j and if you 
knew what pains 

I have bestow'd to breed this present 
peace. 

You would drink freely ,* but my love to ye 

Shall show itself more openly hereafter. 76 

A> ch. I do not doubt you. 

West. I am glad of it. 

Health to my lord and gentle cousin, 
Mowbray. 

Mowb. You wish me health in very happy 
season. 

For I am on the sudden something ill. 

Arch. Against ill chances men are ever 
merry ; 

But heaviness foreruns the good event. 

West. Therefore be merry, coz ; since 
sudden sorrow 

Serves to say thus, ‘ Some good thing comes 
to-morrow 

Arch. Believe me, I am passing light in 
spirit. 85 

Mowb. So much the worse, if your own 
rule be true, [Shouts within, 

P. John. The word of peace is rend’red. 
Hark, how they shout 1 

Mowb. This had been cheerful after 
victory. 

Arch. A peace is of the nature of a 
conquest ; 

For then both parties nobly are subdu’d, 90 

And neither party loser. 

P. John. Go, my lord. 

And let our army be discharged too. 

[Exit Westmoreland. 

And, good my lord, so please you let our 
trains 
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I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason ; 
And you. Lord Archbishop, and you, Lord 
Mowbray, 

Of capital treason I attach you both. 

Mowb. Is this proceeding just and honour- 
able ? 1 10 

West. Is your assembly so ? 

Arch. Will you thus break your faith ? 

P. John. 1 pawn’d thee none : 

I promis'd you redress of these same 
grievances 

Whereof you did complain ; which, by 
mine honour, 114 

I will perform with a most Christian care. 
But for you, rebels — look to taste the due 
Meet tor rebellion and such acts as yours. 
Most shallowly did you these arms com- 
mence. 

Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent 
hence. 

Strike up our drums, pursue the scatt’red 
stray. 120 

God, and not we, hath safely fought to-day. 
Some guard these traitors to the block of 
death. 

Treason’s true bed and yieider-up of breath. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Another part of the forest. 

Alarum ; excursions. Enter Falstaff and 
Colville, meeting. 

Fal. What’s your name, sir ? Of what 
condition are you, and of what place, I 
pray ? 

Col. I am a knight sir ; and my name 
is Colville of the Bale. 4 
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Fat, Well then, Colville is your name, a 
knight is your degree, and your place the 
Dale. Colville shall be still your name, a 
traitor your degree, and the dungeon your 
place — ^ place deep enough ; so shall you 
be still Colville of the Dale. 

Col. Are not you Sir John Falstaff ? n 

Fal. As good a man as he, sir, whoe’er I 
am. Do ye yield, sir, or shall I sweat foi 
vou ? If I do sweat, they are the drops of 
thy lovers, and they weep for thy death ; 
therefore rouse up fear and trembling, and 
do observance to my mercy, is 

Col. I think you are Sir John Falstaff, 
and in that thought yield me. 

FaL 1 have a whole school of tongues in 
this belly of mine ; and not a tongue of 
ihem ail speaks any other word but my 
fiame. An 1 had but a belly of any indifter- 
ency, I were simply the most active fellow 
in Europe. My womb, my womb, my womb 
undoes me. Here comes our general. 23 

Enter Prince John of Lancaster, West- 
moreland, Blunt, and Others. 

P. John. The heat is past ; follow no 
further now. 

Call in the powers, good cousin Westmore- 
land. {Exit Westmoreland. 

Now, Falstaff, where have you been ail this 
while ? 

When everything is ended, then you come. 
'Ihese tardy tricks of yours will, on my life. 
One time or other break some gallows’ back. 

Faf. I would be sorry, my lord, but it 
should be thus : I never knew yet but 
rebuke and check was the reward of valour. 
Do you think me a swallow, an arrow, or a 
bullet ? Have I, in my poor and old motion, 
the expedition of thought ? I have speeded 
hither with the very extremest inch of 
possibility ; I have foundered nine score 
and odd posts ; and here, travel tainted as 
I am, have, in my pure and immaculate 
valour, taken Sir John Colville of the Dale, 
a most furious knight and valorous enemy. 
But what of that ? He saw me, and 
yielded ; that I may justly say with the 
hook-nos’d fellow of Rome — I came, saw, 
and overcame. 41 

P. John. It was more of his courtesy than 
your deserving. 

Fal. 1 know not. Here he is, and here I 
yield him ; and I beseech your Grace, let 
it be book’d with the rest of this day’s 
deeds ; or, by the Lord, I will have it in 
a particular ballad else, with mine own 
picture on the top on’t, Colville kissing my 
foot ; to the which course if I be enforc’d, 
if you do not all show like gilt twopences 
to me, and I, in the clear sky of fame, 
o’ershine you as much as the full moon 
doth the cinders of the element, which show 
like pins’ heads to her, believe not the word 


of the noble. Therefore let me have right, 
and let desert mount. 

P. John. Thine’s too heavy to mount 55 

Fal. Let it shine, then. 

P, John. Thme’s too thick to shine. 

Fal. Let it do something, my good lord, 
that may do me good, and call it what you 
will, 

P. John. Is thy name Colville ? 6c 

CoL It is, my lord, 

P. John. A famous rebel art thou, 

CoKille. 

Fal. And a famous true subject took him. 

Col. I am, my lord, but as my bettvfs are 
That led me hiihei. Had they been rul'd 
by me, 65 

You should have won them dearer than you 
have. 

Fal. I know not how they sold themselves ; 
but thou, like a kind fellow, gavest thyself 
away gratis ; and I thank thee for thee. 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

P. John. Now, have you left pursuit ? ya 

West. Retreat is made, and execution 
stay’d. 

P. John. Send Colville, with his con- 
federates. 

To York, to present execution. 

Blunt, lead him hence ; and see you guard 
him sure. [Exeunt Blunt and others. 
And now dispatch we toward the court, my 
lords. 75 

I hear the King my father is sore sick. 

Our news shall go before us to his Majesty, 
Which, cousin, you shall bear to comfort 
him ; 

And we with sober speed will follow you. 70 

Fal. My lord, 1 beseech you, give me 
leave to go through Gloucesteishiie ; and, 
when you come to court, stand my good 
lord, pray, in your good repoit. 

P. John. Fare you well, Falstaff. I, in 
my condition, S3 

Shall better speak of you than you deserve, 
[Exeunt all but Falstaff. 

Fal. I would you had but the wit ; ’twere 
better than your dukedom. Good faith, 
this same young sober-blooded boy doth not 
love me ; nor a man cannot make him 
laugh — but that’s no marvel ; he drinks no 
wine. There’s never none of these demure 
boys come to any proof ; for thin drink 
doth so over-cool their blood, and making 
many fish-meals, that they fall into a kind 
of male green-sickness ; and then, when 
they marry, they get wenches. They are 
generally fools and cowards- — which some 
of us should be too, but for inflammation. 
A good sherris-sack hath a twofold opera- 
tion in it. It ascends me into the brain ; 
dries me there all the foolish and dull and 
crudy vapours which environ it ; makes it 
apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of 
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nimble# fiery# and delectable shapes ; which 
delivered o’er to the voice# the tongue, 
which is the birth# becomes excellent wrt. 
The second property of your excellent 
Sherris is the warming of the blood ; which 
before# cold and settled, left the liver white 
and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity 
and cowardice ; but the sherris warms it# 
and makes it course from the inwards to 
the parts extremes. It illumineth the face, 
which, as a beacon# gives warning to all the 
rest of this httle kingdom, man# to arm ; 
and then the vital commoners and inland 
petty spirits muster me aU to their captain, 
the heart, who, great and puff’d up with 
this retinue, doth any deed of courage — and 
this valour comes of sherris. So that skill 
in the weapon is nothing without sack, for 
that sets it a-work ; and learning, a mere 
hoard of gold kept by a devil till sack com- 
ma acSs it and sets it in act and use. Hereof 
comas it that Prince Harry is valiant ; for 
the cold blood he did naturally inherit of 
his father, he hath, hke lean, sterile, and 
bare land, manured, husbanded, and till’d, 
with excellent endeavour of drinking good 
and good store of fertile sherris, that he is 
become very hot and valiant. If I had a 
thousand sons, the first humane principle 
I would teach them should be to forswear 
thin potations, and to addict themselves 
to sack. 12* 

Enter Bardolph. 

How now, Bardolph I 

Bard, The army is discharged all and 
gone. 

Fal. Let them go. Ill through Glou- 
cestershire, and there will I visit Master 
Robert Shallow, Esquire. I have him 
already temp ’ring between my finger and 
my thumb, and shortly will I seal with 
him. Come away. [Exeunt. 

SCENB IV. Westminster, The Jerusalem 
Chamber, 

Enter the King, Prince Thomas of Clar- 
ence, Prince Humphrey of Glouces- 
ter, Warwick# and Others. 

King, Now, lords, if God doth give 
successful end 

To this debate that bleedeth at our doors. 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields. 
And draw no swords but what are sanctified. 
Our navy is address’d, our power collected, 
Otir substitutes in absence well invested, 6 
And everything lies level to our wish. 

Only we want a little personal strength ; 
And pause us till l;he$e rebels, now afoot. 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 
War* Both which we doubt not but your 
j Ma|esty xx 

ShaM soon enjoy. 


[Act 4 

Kmg, Humphrey, my son of Gloucester, 
Where is the Prince your brother ? 

P. Humph. I think he’s gone to hunt, my 
lord, at Windsor. 

King, And how accompanied ? 

P. Humph, i do not know, my lord. 

King. Is not his brother, Thomas of 
Clarence, with him ? i6 

P. Humph. No, my good lord, he is in 
presence here. 

Cla. What would my lord and father ? 

King. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas 
of Clarence. 

How chance thou art not with the Prince 
thy brother ? 20 

He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, 
Thomas, 

Thou hast a better place in his affection 
Than ail thy brothers ; cherish it, my boy, 
And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 25 

Between his greatness and thy other 
biethien. 

Therefore omit him not ; blunt not his love, 
Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
By seeming cold or careless of his will ; 

For he is gracious if he be observ’d. 3a 
Ho hath a tear for pity and a hand 
Open as day for melting chanty ; 

Yet notwithstanding, being incens’d, he is 
flint ; 

As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 35 
His temper, therefore, must be well ob- 
serv’d. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to 
mirth ; 

But, being moody, give him line and scope 
Till that his passions, like a whale on 
ground, 4 p 

Confound themselves with working. Learn 
this, Thomas, 

And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy 
friends, 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united vessel of their blood. 
Mingled with venom of suggestion — 45 

As, force perforce, the age will pour it in — 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aconitum or rash gunpowder. 

Cla. I shall observe him with all care and 
love. 

King, Why art thou not at Windsor with 
him, Thomas ? 30 

Cla. He is not there to-day ; he dines in 
London. 

King. And how accompanied ? Canst 
thou tell that ? 

Cla. With Poins, and other his continual 
followers. 

King. Most subject is the fattest soil to 
weeds ; 

And he, the noMe of my youths* ' ss 
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Is overspread with them ; th^'refore my 
grief 

Stretches itself beyond the hour of death- 
The blood weeps from my heart when I do 
shape. 

In forms imaginary, th’ unguided days 59 
And rotten times that you shall look upon 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors. 
For when his headstrong not hath no cmb. 
When rage and hot blood are his coun- 
sellors, 

When means and lavish manners meet 
together, 

O, with what wings shall his affections fly 65 
Towards fronting peril and oppos’d decay ! 
Wor, My gracious lord, you look beyond 
him quite. 

The Prince but studies his companions 
Like a stiange tongue, wherein, to gam the 
language, 

*Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be look’d upon and learnt ; which once 
attain’d, 71 

Your Highness knows, comes to no further 
use 

But to be known and hated. So, like gross 
terms, 

The Prince will, in the perfectness of time. 
Cast off his followers ; and their memory 75 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live 
By which his Grace must mete the lives of 
other. 

Turning past evils to advantages. 

King *Tis seldom when the bee doth 
leave her comb 
In the dead carrion. 

Enter Westmoreland. 

Who’s here ? Westmoreland ? 
West Health to my sovereign, and new 
happiness 81 

Added to that that I am to deliver I 
Prince John, your son, doth kiss your 
Grace’s hand. 

Mowbray, the Bishop Scroop, Hastings, and 
all. 

Are brought to the correction of your law. 
There is not now a rebel’s sword un- 
sheath’d, 86 

But Peace puts forth her olive everywhere. 
The manner how this action hath been 
borne 

Here at more leisure may your Highness 
read. 

With every course in his particular. ao 
King, O Westmoreland, thou art a sum- 
mer bird. 

Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. 

Enter Harcourt- 

Look here's more news. , 
Har, From enemies heaven keep your 
Majesty ; I 


And, when they stand against you, mav 
thev fall 

As those that I am come to tell yon of! 
The Earl Northumberland and the Lord 
Baidolph, 

With a gieat power of English and ot 
Scots, 

Are by the shrieve of Yoikshne o\ erlhiown 
The manner and true older of the figh^- 
This packet, please it you, contains 
large. 

King, And wheiefoie should these good 
news make me sick ^ '' 

Will Fortune never come Hith both hands 
full. 

But write her fair words still in foil It 5 1 
letters ? 

She either gives a stomach and no food - 
Such are the poor, m health — or else a 
feast. 

And takes away the stomach — such are the 
lich 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

I should rejoice now at this happv news ; 
And now my sight fails, and my brain is 
giddy. no 

O me ! come near me now I am much ill. 

P. Humph. Comfort, your Majesty ! 

Cla. O my ro>aI f ithei ! 

West. My soveieign lord, cheer up 
yourself, look up. 

War, Be patient. Princes ; you do know 
these fits 

Are with his Highness very oi’dmary. ir- 
Stand from him, give him air ; hell straight 
Ixi well. 

Cla. No, no ; he cannot long hold out 
these pangs. 

Th' incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure that should confine 
it m 

So thin that life looks through, and will 
break out. 12^ 

P. Humph. The people fear me ; for they 
do observe 

Unfather’d heirs and loathly births ot 
nature. 

The seasons change their manners, as the 
year 

Had found some months asleep, and leapt 
them over, 

Cla. The river hath thrice flow’d, no ebb 
between ; 12 > 

And the old folk. Time's doting chronicles. 
Say it did so a little time befoie 
That our great grandsire, Edward, sick’d 
and died. 

War. Speak lower. Princes, for the King 
recovers. 

P, Humph, This apoplexy will certain be 
his end, xiQ 

King. I pray you take me up, and bear 
me hence 

Into some other chamber. Softly, pray. 
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Scene V. Westminster. Another chamber* 

The King lying on a bed; Clarence, 

Gloucester, Warwick, and Others in 

attendance. 

King. Let there be no noise made, my 
gentle friends ; 

Unless some dull and favourable hand 
Vhll whisper music to my weary spint. 

War. Call for the music in the other room. 

King. Set me the crown upon my pillow 
here. s 

His eye is hollow, and he changes 
much. 

War. Less noise, less noise ! 

Enter Prince Henry. 

Prince. Who saw the Duke of Clarence ? 

Cla. I am here, brother, full of heaviness 

Prince. How now I Rain within doors 
and none abroad I 
How doth the King ? 

P. Humph. Exceeding ill. 

Prince. Heard he the good news yet ? 
Tell it him. 

P. Humph. He altered much upon th*^ 
hearing it. 

Prince. If he be sick with joy, he'll 
recover without physic. i- 

War. Not so much noise, my lords 
Sweet Prince, speak low ; 

The King your father is dispos'd to sleep 

Cla. Let us withdraw into the other room. 

War. WiU't please your Grace to go 
along with us ? 

Prince. No ; I will sit and watch here b 
the King. 

[Exeunt all but the Prince 
Why doth the crown He there upon hi* 
pillow, 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 

O polish'd perturbation I golden care ! 

That keep’st the ports of slumber open wid 
To many a watchful night I Sleep with i 
now 1 2 

Yet not so sound and half so deeply swee 
As he whose brow with homely bigge* 
bound , 

Snores out the watch of night. O majesty 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, tho 
dost sit 

Like a. rich armour worn in heat of day S' 
That scald'st with safety. By his gates o 
breath 

There lies a downy feather which stirs noi 
Did he suspire, that Hght and weightles 
down 

Perforce must move. My gracious lord 
my father ! 2 

This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a slee 
That from this golden rigol hath divorc'd 
So many English kings. Thy due from m< 

Is tears and heavy sorrows of the blood 
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A/hich nature, love, and filial tenderness, 
Jhall, O dear father, pay thee plenteously. 
dy due fiom thee is this imperial crown, 41 
Vhich, as immediate from thy place and 
blood, 

3 eiives itself to me. [Pidting on the crouji] 
Lo where it sits — 

iVhich God shall guard ; and put the 
world’s whole strength 
into one giant arm, it shall not foice 4'^ 
This lineal honoui from me. Tliis trom thee 
Will I to mine leave as 'tis left to me. 

[Exit, 

King. Warwick! Gloucester! Claicnce! 

Re-eyiter Warwick, Gloucester, 
Clarence. 

Cla. Doth the King call ? 

War. What would your Majesty? How 
fares youi Grace ? 50 

King. Why did you leave me here alone, 
my lords ? 

Cla. Wc left the Prince my brother here, 
my liege. 

Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

King. The Prince of Wa^es ! Where is he? 
Let me see him. 

He IS not here. 53 

War. This door is open ; he is gone th»s 
way. 

P. Humph. He came not through the 
chamber where we stay’d. 

King. Where is the crown ? Who took 
it from my pillow ? 

War. When we withdrew, my liege, we 
left it here. 

King. The Prince hath ta’en it hence. 
Go, seek him out. lo 

Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 
My sleep my death ? 

Find him, my Lord of Warwick ; chide him 
hither. [Exit Wmwuk. 

This part of his conjoins with my disease 
And helps to end me. See, sons, what 
things you are ! ^-5 

How quickly nature falls ^nto revolt 
When gold becomes her object ! 

For this the foolish over-careful fai heis 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, 

Their brams with care, their bones with 
industry ; ^0 

For this they have engrossed and pil’d up 
The cank'red heaps of strange-achieved 
gold ; 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises ; 
When, like the bee, toiling fiom every 
flower 7^ 

The virtuous sweets, 

Our thighs with wax, our mouths with 
honey pack'd, 

We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, 
Are murd'red for our pams. This bitter 
taste 
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Yields Ins engrossments to tlie ending 
father. so 

Re-enter Warwick. 

Now where is he that will not stay so long 
Till his friend sickness hath determin’d me? 

War. My lord, I found the Prmce in the 
next room. 

Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. 
With such a deep demeanour in great 
sorrow, 85 

That tyranny, which never quaff’d but 
blood. 

Would, bv beholding him, have wash’d his 
knife 

With gentle eye-drops. He is coming 
hither. 

King. But wherefore did he take away 
the crown ? 

Re-enter Prince Henry. 

Lo where he comes. Come hither to me, 
Harry. 90 

Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 

{Exeunt all but the King and the 
Prince. 

Prince. I never thought to hear you speak 
again. 

King. Thy wish was father, Harry, to 
that thought. 

I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest uiee with my 
honours gt* 

Before thy hour be ripe ? O foolish youth I 
Thou seek’st the greatness that will over- 
whelm thee. 

Stay but a little, for my cloud of dignity 
Is held frorn falling with so weak a wind 
Thar it will' quickly drop ; my day is dim. 
Thou hast stvol’a that which, after some 
few hours, i«2 

Were thine without offence ; and at my 
death 

Thou hast seal’d up my expectation. 

Thy life did manifest thou lov’dst me not. 
And thou wilt have me die assur’d of it. 
Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy 
thoughts, *07 

Which thou hast whetted on thy stony 
heart. 

To stab at half an hour of my life. 

What, canst thou not forbear me half an 
hour ? **«> 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave 
thyself ; 

And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
That thou art crowned, not that 1 am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my 
hearse 

Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head ; **5 
Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 
Give that which gave thee life unto the 
worms. 


Pluck down my officers, break my decrees i 
For now a time is come to mock at form — 
Harry the Fifth is crown’d. Up, vanity ; is* 
Down, royal state. All you sage comk^ 
seilors, hence. 

And to the English court assemble now. 
From every region, apes of idleness. 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of youf 

scum. 

Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, 
dance, 12. 

Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of xvays ? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more, 
England shall double gild his treble guilt ; 
England shall give him office, honour, 

might ; 130 

For the tilth Harry from curb’d license 
plucks 

The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent. 

0 my poor kingdom, sick witb ci vil blows 1 
When that my care could not withhold thy 

riots, 135 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou w’llt be a wilderness again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants I 
Prince. O. pardon me, my liege ! But for 
my rears. 

The moist impediments unto my speech, 140 

1 had forestall’d this dear and deep rebuke 
Ere you with gnef had spoke and 1 had 

heard 

The course of it so far. There is your 
crown. 

And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours I [Kneeling] If 1 affect 
It more 145 

Than as your honour and as your renown. 
Let me no more from this obedience rise 
Which my most inward true and duteous 
spint 

Teacheth this prostrate and exterior bend- 
ing I 149 

God witness with me, when I here came in 
And found no course of breath within youl 
Majesty, 

How cold it struck my heart I If I do feign, 
O, let me m my present wildness die. 

And never live to show th’ incredulous 
world 

The noble change that I have purposed 1 xsf 
Coming to look on yon, thinking you 
dead — 

And dead almost, mv liege, to .think you 
were — 

I spake unto this crown as having sense, 
And thus upbraided it : * The care on thee 
depending 

Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 160 
Therefore thou best of gold art worst of 
gold. 

Other. less fine in carat, is more precious. 
Preserving hfe in med’eine potable ; 
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But thou, most fine, most honour’d, most Lest rest and lying still might make thein 
renown’d, look 

Hast eat thy bearer up Thus, my most Too near unto my state. Therefore, my 
royal liege, Harry, 

Accusing it, I put it on my head, ife Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

To try with it— as with an enemy With foreign quarrels, that action, hence 

That had before my face murd’red my borne out, 215 

father — Mzy waste the memory of the former days. 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. More would I, but my lungs are wasted so 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, 170 That strength of speech is utterly denied 


Or swell my thoughts to any strain of 
pride ; 

If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Bid with the least affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it. 

Let God for ever keep it from my head, 175 
And make me as the poorest vassal is. 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it ! 

King. O my son, 

God put it in thy mind to take it hence. 
That thou mightst win the more thy 
father’s love, iSo 

Pleading so wisely in excuse of it I 
Come hither, Harry ; sit thou by my bed. 
And hear, I think, the very latest counse] 
That ever I shall breathe. God knows, my 
son, 

By what by-paths and indirect crook’d 
ways 

I met this crown ; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head : 

To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. It seem’d in me 
But as an honour snatch’d with boist’rous 
hand ; 

And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances ; 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to blood- 
shed, xgs 

Wounding supposed peace. All these bold 
fears 

Thou seest with peril I have answered ; 

For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument. And now my death 
Changes the mood; for what in me was 
purchas’d 300 

Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort ; 

So thou the garland wear’st successively. 
Yet, though thou stand’st more sure than 
I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are 
green ; 

And all my friends, which thou must make 
thy friends, 20= 

Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en 
out ; 

By whose fell working I was first advanc’d, 
And by whose power I well might lodge a 
fear 

To be again displac’d ; which to avoid, 

I cut them off ; and had a purpose now a 10 
To lead out many to the Holy Land, i 
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me. 

How I came by the crown, O God, forgive ; 
And grant it may with thee in true' peace 
live ! 2a« 

Prince. My gracious liege. 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession 
be ; 

Which I With more than with a common 
pain 

’Gainst all the world will rightfully main- 
tain. 225 

Enter Prince John of Lancaster, War- 
wick, Lords, and Others. 

King. Look, look, here comes my John 
of Lancaster. 

P. John. Health, peace, and happiness, to 
my royal father 1 

King. Thou bring’st me happiness and 
peace, son John ; 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is 
flown 

From this bare wither’d trunk. Upon thy 
sight 230 

My worldly business makes a period. 
Where is my Lord of Warwick ? 

Prince. My Lord cf Warwick I 

King. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

War. ’Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble 
lord. 235 

King. Laud be to God ! Even there my 
life must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years, 

I should not die but Li Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Lr id. 
But bear me to that chamber ; there I'll 

he ; 240 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. lExeunL 
ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Gloiicestershire. Shatlow*s house. 
Enter Shallow, Falstaff, Bardolfh, and 
Pzge. 

Shal. By cock and pie, sir, you shall not 
away to-night. What, Davy, I say I 

EaL You must excuse me. Master. Robert 
Shallow. 

Shot. I will not excuse you ; you shall 
not be excus’d ; excuses shall not be 
admitted ; there Is no excuse shall serve ; 
you shall not be excus’d. Why, Davy I « 
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Enter Davy. 

Davy. Here, sir. 

Shdl. Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy ; let me 
see, Davy ; let me see, Davy ; let me see — 
yea, marry, William cook, bid him come 
hither. Sir John, you shall not be excus’d. 

Davy. Marry, sir, thus : those precepts 
cabnot be served ; and, again, sir — shall 
we sow the headland with wheat ? 14 

Shal. With red wheat, Davy. But for 
William cook — are there no young pigeons ? 

Davy. Yes, sir. Here is now the smith’s 
note for shoeing and plough-irons. 

Shal. Let it be cast, and paid. Sir John, 
you shall not be excused, 20 

Davy. Now, sir, a new link to the bucket 
must needs be had ; and, sir, do you mean 
to stop any of William’s wages about the 
sack he lost the other day at Hmcklev fair ? 

Shal. ’A shall answer it. Some pigeons, 
Davy, a couple of short-legg’d hens, a joint 
of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws, tell William cook. 

Davy. Doth the man of war stay all 
night, sir ? 2^ 

Shal. Yea, Davy ; I will use him well. A 
friend i’ th' court is better than a penny 
in purse. Use his men well, Davy ; for 
they are arrant knaves and will backbite. 

Davy. No worse than they are back- 
bitten, sir ; for they have marvellous foul 
linen. 34 

Shal. Well conceited, Davy — about thy 
business, Davy. 

Davy. I beseech you, sir, to countenance 
William Visor of Woncot against Clement 
Perkes o’ th’ hill. 

Shal. There is many complaints, Davy, 
against that Visor. That Visor is an arrant 
knive, on my knowledge. 30 

Davy. I grant your worship that he is a 
knave, sir ; but yet God forbid, sir, but a 
knav^e should have some countenance at his 
friend’s request. An honest rnan, sir, is able 
to speak for himself, when a knave is not. 
I have serv’d your worship truly, sir, this 
eight years ; an I cannot once or twice in 
a quarter bear out a knave against an 
honest man, I have but a very little credit 
with your worship. The knave is mine 
honest friend, sir ; therefore, I beseech you, 
let him be countenanc’d, 40 

Shal. Go to ; I say he shall have no 
wrong. Look about, Davy. {Exit Davy] 
Where are you, Sir John ? Come, come, 
come, off with your boots. Give me your 
hand, Master Bardolph. 

Bard, I am glad to see your worship. 54 
Shal. 1 thank thee with all my heart, 
kind Master Bardolph. ITo the Page] And 
welcome, my tall fellow. Come, Sir John. 

FaL I’ll follow you, good Master Robert 
Shallow. [Exit Shallow} Bardolph, look to 
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our horses. [Exeunt Bardolph and Page] If 
I were sawed into quantities, I should make 
four dozen of such bearded hermits’ staves 
as Master Shallow. It is a wonderful thing 
to see the semblable coherence of his men’s 
spirits and his. They, by observing of him, 
do bear themselves like foolish justices : he, 
by con vei sing with them, is turned into a 
justice-hke serving-man. Their spir ts are 
so married m conjunction with the partici- 
pation of society that they flock together 
in consent, like so many wild geese. If I 
had a smt to Master Shallow, I would 
humour his men with the imputation of 
being near their master ; if to his men, I 
would curry with Master Shallow that no 
man could better command his servants. It 
IS certain that either wise bearing or 
ignorant carnage is caught, as men take 
diseases, one of another ; therefore let men 
take heed of their company. I will devise 
matter enough out of this Shallow to keep 
Prince Harry m continual laughter the 
wearing out of six fashions, which is four 
terms, or two actions ; and ’a shall laugh 
without intei valiums. O, it is much that 
a lie with a slight oath, and a jest with a 
sad brow, will do with a fellow that never 
had the ache m his shoulders I O, you shall 
see him laugh till his face be like a wet 
cloak ill laid up 1 82 

Shal. [Within] Sir John 1 

Fal. I come, Master Shallow ; I come. 
Master Shallow. [Exit, 

Scene II. Westminster. The palace. 

Enter, severally, Warw'ick and the Lord 
Chief Justice. 

War. How now, my Lord Chief Justice ; 
whither away ? 

Ch. Just. How doth the King ? 

War. Exceeding well ; his cares are now 
all ended. 

Ch. Just I hope, not dead. 

War. He’s walk’d the way of nature ; 
And to our purposes he lives no more. 5 

Ck. Just. I would his Majesty had call’d 
me with him. 

The service that I truly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 

War. Indeed I think the young King 
loves you not. 

Ch. Just. I know he doth not, and do arm 
myself 

To welcome the condition of the time, xx 
Which cannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy. 

Enter Lancaster, Clarence, Gi oucester, 
Westmoreland, and Others. 

War. Here come the heavy issue of dead 
Harry. 

O that the living Harry had the temper 15 
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Of ho, worst of these ttir^'e gentlerieB !j 
How maiif nobles then should hold thei^l 
pu<rrs I 

That muat strike sail to spirit of ’i do sort I \ 

Ch. Just. O Godj I fear all will be ovei-| 
turn'd, j 

P, John. Gocc! morrow^ consin Warvnck, | 
gooc^ morrow. 

morrow, cousin. 

P. John. We meet like men titat Iiadj 
forgot to speak. ; 

War. We do remember ; bot our argu- 
ment 

Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 

P. John. W'ell* peace be i\ith him that 
hath made us heavy I =5 

Cli. Just Peace be with us,* lest we be 
heavier I 

P. Humph, O, good my lord, you have 
loc<* a Mend indeed ; 

And I dare swtar vou borrow not that face 
Of seeming sorrow — it is sure your own. 

P, John. Though no man foe assur'd what 
grace to find, 30 

You stand in coldest expectation. 

1 am the sorrier ; w'ould 'twere otherwise. 

CUi. Well, you must now speak Sir John 
FalstafI fair ; 

Which swims against your stream of 
q lahty. 

Ch, JiL'J. Sweet Princes, what 1 did, I did 
in honour, S'j 

Led bv th' impartial conduct of my soul ; 
And never shall you see that I will beg 
A ragged and forestall’d remission. 

If tiuth and upright innocency fail me, 

I’li to the King ray master that is dead, 40 
And tell him who hath sent me after lum. 

War. Here comes the Prince. 

Enier King Henry the Fifth, attended. 

Ch. Just Good morrow, and God save 
your Majesty ! 

King. This new and gorgeous garment, 
majesty, 

Sits not so easy on me as you chink. 45 
Brothers, you mix your sadness with some 
fear. 

This is the English, not the Turkish court ; 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry Harry. Yet be sad, good 
brothers, 

For, b'^ my faith, it very well becomes you. 
Sorrow so royally in you appears 51 

To:it I will deeply put the fashion on. 

And w'ear it in my heart. Why, then, be 
sad ; 

But entertain no more of it, good brothers. 
Than a joint burden laid upon us all. 55 
For me, by heaven, I bid you be assur'd, 
111 be your father and your brother too ; 
Let me but bear your love. I'll bear your 
cares* 


[Act 5 

Yet weep ihJit Haiiy's deau, and bO will 1 j 
But Hariv I’veb spcU ^anvert those 

rea-*- 60 

By number into hour-, of happiness. 

Bt oilier'^'. Wo hope no otheiwise from 
youi Mafestv. 

King. You all look str-«!v?ely on me ; and 
you most. 

You are, 1 think, assur’d I V.ve you not. 

Ch. Just Jam assur'd. If f be measur’d 
rightly, 65 

Your Maiestv hath no Josl cause to hate me. 

King. No ? 

How might a nrince of my great hopes 
forget 

So great indignities yon laid upon me? 
What, rale, ff^buke, and roughly send to 
pnson, 70 

Th’ immediate hen ot England ! Was this 
easy ? 

May tiii*'' he wash’d in Lethe and forgotten ? 

Ch. Just I th a c^hI use the person of 
your father ; 

The image of his pewer lav then in me ; 
And in th’ administration tT Ills law, 75 
Whiles I was busy for *lie commonwealth. 
Your Highness pleased to forget my place. 
The majesty and povie»* of ij%v and justice. 
The image of the King whom I presented. 
And struck me in my very seat of judg- 
ment ; 80 

Whereon, as an oifender to your father, 

I gave hold way to my authority 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, weai mg now the garland, 
To have a son set your decrees at nought, 85 
To pluck down justice from your awful 
bench, 

To trip the course of law, and blunt the 
sword 

That guards the peace and safety of your 
person ; 

Nay, more, to spurn at your most royal 
image, 

And mock your workings in a second body. 
QueMon your royal thoughts, make the 
case yours ; g* 

Be now the father, and propose a son ; 
Hear your own dignity so much profan'd. 
See your most dreadful laws so loosely 
sliglited. 

Behold yourself so by a son disdain'd j 95 
And then imagine me taking your part 
And, in your power, soft silencing your son. 
After this cold considerance, sentence me ; 
And, as you are a king, speak In your state 
What I have done that misbecame my 
place, loo 

My person, or my liege's sovereignty. 

King. You are right. Justice, and you 
weigh this well ; 

Therefore still beat the balance and the 
sword ; 

And I do wish your honours inay indreas® 
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Till you do live to see a son of mine 105 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did. 

So shall I live to speak my father's words : 

‘ Happy am I that have a man so bold 
That dares do justice on my proper son ; 
And not less happy, having such a son no 
That would deliver up his greatness so 
Into the hands of justice You did commit 
me ; 

For which I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unstained sword that you have us’d to 
bear ; 

With this remembrance — that you use the 
same 115 

With the like bold, just, and impartial 
spirit 

As you have done ’gainst me. There is my 
hand. 

You shall be as a lather to my youth ; 

My voice shall sound as you do piomiit 
mine ear ; 

And I will stoop and humble my intents x^o 
To your weli-practis'd wise directions. 

And, Princes all, believe me, I beseech you. 
My father is gone wild into his grave, 

Foi in his tomb he my affections ; 

And with his spirits sadly I survive, 12, 
To mock the expectation of the world. 

To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
Alter my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now. 130 
Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea. 
Where it shall mingle with the state of 
floods. 

And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 
Now call w e our high court of parliament ; 
And let us choose such limbs of noble 
counsel, ^ 

That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best govern’d 
nation ; 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us ; 
In which you, lather, shall have foremost 
hand. X40 

Our coronation done, we will accite. 

As I before rememb’red, all our state ; 
And —God consigning to my good intents — 
No prince nor peer shall have just cause to 
say, 141 

God shorten Harry’s happy life one day. 

lExeunL 

Scene HI* Gloucestershire, Shallow* s 
orchard. 

Enter Falstaff, Shallow, Silence, Bar- 
DOLFH, the Page, and Davy. 

Shal, Nay, you shall see my orchard, 
where, in an arbour, we will eat a last 
year’s pippin of mine own gratfing, with a 
dish of caraways, and so forth. Come* 
cousin Silence. And then to bed. 


Fal. Fore God, you have here a goodly 
dwelling and rich, a 

Shal, Barren, barren, barren ; beggars 
all, beggars all, Sir John — marry, good air. 
Spread, Davy, spread, Davy ; well said, 
Davy, 9 

Fal. This Davy serves you for good uses ; 
he is your servmg-man and your husband. 

Shal, A good varlet, a good vailet, a very 
good varlet. Sir John. By the mass, I have 
drunk too much sack at supper. A good 
varlet. Now sit down, now sit down ; come, 
cousin. 15 

Sil. Ah, sirrah I quoth-a — we shall 

[Singmg. 

Do nothing but eat and make good cheer, 
And piaise God for the merry year ; 

When flesh is cheap and females dear. 

And lusty lads roam here and there, 20 
So merrily. 

And ever among so merrily. 

Fal, There’s a merry heart ! Good 
Master Silence, I’ll give you a health for 
that anon. 

Shal, Give Master Bardolph some wine, 
Davy. 25 

Davy. Sweet sir, sit ; I’ll be with you 
anon ; most sweet sir, sit. Master Page, 
good Master Page, sit. Proface 1 What you 
want in meat, we’ll have in drink. But yon 
must bear ; the heart’s all. [£xn. 

Shal. Be meiry, Master Bardolph ; and, 
my little soldier there, be merry. 31 

Sil. [Singmg] 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are shrews, both short and tall ; 
'Tis merry m hctll when beaids wag all ; 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide, 35 

Be merry, be merry. 

Fal. I did not think Master Silence bad 
been a man of this mettle. 

Sil. Who, I ? I have been merry tiNice 
and once ere now. 4 « 

Re-enter Davy. 

Davy. [To Bardolph} There’s a dish of 
leather-coats for you. 

Shal, Davy ! 

Davy. Your workship I 111 be with you 
straight. [To Bardolph} A cup of wine, sir ? 
Sil. [Singmg] 

A cui) of v^me that’s brisk and fine, 45 
And drink unto the leman mine ; 

And a merry heart lives long-a. 

Fal. Well said. Master Silence. 

Sil. An we shafl be merry, now comes in 
the sweet o’ th' night. 50 

Fal. Health and long life to you. Master 
Silence I 

Sil. [Singing] 

Ffll the cup, and let it come. 

I’ll pledge you a mile to th’ bottom. 

Shal. Honest Bardolph, welcome ; if 
thou want’st anything and wilt not call, 

547 
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beshrew thy heart. Welcome, my little 
tmv thief and wHcome indeed too. I"ll 
drink to Master i.>ardolpli, and to all the 
caMeros about London. ss 

'Daily, 1 hope to see London once ere I die. 
Bard. An I might see yoo there, Davy ! 
Skat By the mass* youhl crack a quart 
together — ^ha ! wiil you not, Master Bar- 
dolph ? 

Bard. Yea, sir, in a pottle-pot. 

Skat By God*s liggens, I thank thee. 
The knave will stick by thee, I can assure 
thee that. "A will not out, *a; *tis true 
bred, 

Bard. And I"l! stick by him, sir. 67 
Skat Why, there spoke a king. Lack 
nothing; be merry. [One knocks at door] 
Look who^s at door there, ho I Who 
knocks ? [Exit Davy. 

Fat [To Silence, who has drunk a bumper] 
Why, now you have done me right. 

Sih fSmgmg] Do me right. 

And dub me knight. 
Samingo. 

Is't not so ? n 

Fed. *Tis so. 

Sit Is’t so ? Why then, say an old man 
can do somewhat. 

Jte^oder Davy. 

Davy. An’t piaise your worship, there’s 
one Pistol com from the court with news. 
Fat From the court ? Let him come in. 

Enter Pistol. 

How now. Pistol ? 

Pisi. Sir John, God save you I 83 

Fed. What wind blew you hither. Pistol ? 
Pist. Not the ill wind which blows no man 
to good- Sweet knight, thou art now one of 
the greatest men in this realm. 

SU. By’r lady, I think 'a be, but goodman 
Puff of Barson. 

Pisi. Puff ! so 

Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward 
base! 

Sir John, I am thy Pistol and thy friend. 
And helter-skelter have I rode to thee ; 
And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, i)4 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 

Fat I pray thee now, deliver them like a 
man of this world. 

Pist. A foutra for the world and world- 
lings base ! 

I speak of Africa and golden joys. 

Fat O base Assyrian knight, what is thy 
news ? 100 

Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof. 
Sit [Singing] And Robin Hood, Scarlet, 
and John. 

Pist Shall dunghill curs confront the 
Helicons ? 

And shall good news be baffled ? „ 

Then, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap. 105 

54* 


Shat Honest gentleman, I know not your 

breeding. 

Pist. Why, then, lament therefore. 

Shat Give me pardon, sir. If, sir, you 
come with ne^vs from the court, I take ft 
there’s but two ways— either to utter them 
or conceal them. I am, sir, under the King, 
in some authority. jii 

Pist. Under which king, Bezonian ? 
Speak, or die. 

Shat Under King Harry. 

Pist Harry the Fourth — or Fifth ? 

Shat Harry the Fourth. 

Pist. A foutra for thine office I 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is King ; 
Harry the Fifth’s the man. I speak the 
truth. 1 16 

When Pistol lies, do this ; and hg me, like 
The bragging Spaniard. 

Fat What, is the old king dead ? 

Pist. As nail in door. The things 1 speak 
are just. 120 

Fat Away, Bardolph ! saddle my horse. 
Master Robert Shallow, choose what office 
thou wilt in the land, ’fcis thine. Pistol, I 
will double-chaige thee with dignities. 

Bard. O joyful day I 125 

I would not take a knighthood for my 
fortune. 

Pist What, I do bring good news ? 

Fat Carry Master Silence to bed. Master 
Shallow, my Lord Shallow, be what thou 
wilt — I am Fortune’s steward. Get on thy 
boots ; we'll ride all night. O sweet Pistol i 
Away, Bardolph ! [Exil Bardolph] Come, 
Pistol, utter more to me ; and withal 
devise something to do thyself good. Boot, 
boot. Master Shallow I I know the young 
King is sick for me. Let us take any man’s 
horses : the laws of England are at my 
commandment. Blessed are they that have 
been my friends ; and woe to my Lord 
Chief Justice I 137 

Pist. Let vultures vile seize on his lungs 
also ! 

* Where is the life that late I led ? ’ say 
they. 

Why, here it is ; welcome these pleasant 
days ! f Exeunt. 

Scene IV. London. A street 

Enter Beadles, dragging in Hostess 
Quickly and Doll Tearsheet. 

Host. No, thou arrant knave ; I would to 
God that I might die, that I might have 
thee bang’d. Thou hast drawn my shoulder 
dut of joint. 

1 Bead. The constables have delivered 
her over to me ; and she shall have 
whipping-cheer enough, 1 warrant her. 
There hath been a man or two lately kill’d 
about her. f 

Dolt Nut-hook, nut-hook, you he. Come 
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on ; 111 tell t'lee what, thou damn'd tripe- Fal, My devotion — 

visag'd rascal an the child I now go with Shah It doth, it doth, it doth. lo 


do miscarry, hou w^erl bettei thou hadst 
struck thy aiother, thou paper-fac'd 
villain. 

Host. O the Lord, that Sir John were 
come ! He would make this a bloody day to 
somebody. But 1 pray God the fruit of her 
womb miscarry ! i i 

1 Bead* If it do, you shall have a dozen | 
of cushions again j you have but eleven 
now. Come, I charge you both go with me 
for the man is dead that you and Pistol 
beat amongst you. ly 

Doll, I’ll tell you what, you thin man in 
a censer, 1 will have you as soundly swing’d 
for this — you blue-bottle rogue, you filthy 
famish’d coirectioner, if you be not 
swing'd. 111 forswrear half-kirtles, 

1 Bead. Come, cor'e, you she knight- 
errant, come. 

Host. O God, that right should thus over- 
come might I Well, of sufferance comes 
ease. ^5 

Doll, Come, you rogue, come j bring me 
to a justice. 

Host. Ay, come, you starv'd bloodhound. 
Doll, Goodman deach, goodman bones *, 
Host. Thou atomy, thou I 
Doll, Come, you thin thing ! come, you 
rascal I 3° 

1 Bead, Very well. lExeuni. 

Scene V, Westminster. Near the Abbey. 

Enter Grooms, strewing rushes. 

1 Groom, More rushes, more rushes ! 

2 Groom. The trumpets have sounded 
twice. 

3 Groom, 'Twill be two o’clock ere they 

come from the coronation. Dispatch, 
dispatch. [Exeunt 

Trumpets sounds and the Kmc and his I'lain 
pass over the stage. After them enter 
Falstaff, Shallow, Pistol, Bardolph, 
and Page. 

Fal. Stand here by me. Master Robert 
Shallow ; I will make the King do you 
grace. I will leer upon him, as 'a comes by ; 
and do but mark the countenance that he 
will give me. 

Pish God bless thy lungs, good knight ! o 
Fal. Come here. Pistol ; stand behind 
me. (To Shallow} O, if I had had time to 
have made new liveries, I would have 
bestowed the thousand pound I borrowed 
of you. But 'tis no matter ; this poor show 
doth better ; this doth infer the zeal I had 
to see him. 

Shod. It doth so. 

Fdl, It shows my earnestness of affec- 
tion— 

SkaL* It doth so. 


Fal. As it weie, to ride day and mght ,* 
and not to deliberate, not to lemember, not 
to have patience to shift me — 

Shah It is best, certain. 23 

Fal. But to stand stained with trax^el, 
and sweating with desire to see him ; 
thinking of nothing else, putting all all airs 
else m oblivion, as if there were nothing 
else to be done but to see him. 

Pisf. ’Tis ‘ semper idem ' for ‘ obsque hoc 
nihil est ’Tis all 111 ei'ery part. 

Shah 'Tis so, indeed. 30 

Pish Idy knight, I will inflame thy noble 
liver 

And make thee rage. 

Thy Doll, and Helen of rhy noble thougiits. 
Is in base durance and contagious prison ; 
Hal’d thither 35 

By most mechanical and dirty hand. 

Rouse up revenge from ebon den with fell 
Alecto’s snake, 

For Doll is in. Pistol speaks nought but 
truth. 

Fal I will deliver her. 39 

[Shouts within, and the trumpets sound. 
Pish There roar’d the sea, and trumpet- 
clangor sounds. 

Enter the King and his Train, the Lord 
Chief Justice among them. 

Fal. God save thy Giace, King Hal ; my 
royal Hal 1 

Pish The heavens thee guard and keep, 
most royal imp of fame ! 

Fal, God save thee, my sweet boy ! 44 

King. My Lord Chief Justice, speak to 
that vain man. 

Ch. Just. Have you your wits ? Know 
you what "tis you speak ? 

Fal, My king ! my Jove 1 I speak to thee, 
my heart I 

King, I know thee not, old man. Fall to 
thy prayers. 4"^ 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 

I have long dreamt of such a kind of man. 
So surfeit-s weird, so old, and so profane ; 
But, being awak'd, i do despise my dream. 
Make less thy body hence, and more thy 
grace ; 

l.eave gormandizing ; know the grave doth 
gape 54 

For thee thrice wider than for other men— 
Reply not to me with a fool-born rest ; 
Presume not that I am the thing I was. 
For God doth know, so shall the world 
perceive, 

That I have turn'd away my former seif ; 
So will I those that kept me company. ( o 
When thou dost hear I am as I have been. 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou 
wast. 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots. 
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Till then I banish thee, on pain of death, c >4 
As 1 have done the rest of my misleadcrs 
Not to come near our person by ten mile 
For competence of life I will allow you. 
That lack of means enforce you not to 
evils ; 

And, as we hear you do reform yourselves. 
We will, according to your strengths and 
qualities, 

Give you advancement. Be it your charge, 
my lord. 

To see perform’d the tenour of our word. 
Set on. [Exeunt the King and his train. 

Fal. Master Shallow, I owe you a 
thousand pound. 74 

Shah Yea, marry. Sir John ; which I 
beseech you to let me have home with me. 

FaL That can hardly be. Master Shallow. 
Do not you grieve at this ; I shall be sent 
for in private to him. Look you, he must 
seem thus to the world. Fear not your 
advancements ; I will be the man yet that 
shall make you great. 

ShaL I cannot perceive how, unless 
you give me your doublet, and stuff me 
out with straw. I beseech you, good Sir 
John, let roe have five hundred of my 
thousand. 85 

Fal. Sir, I will be as good as my word. 
This that you heard was but a colour. 

Shal. A colour that I fear you will die in. 
Sir John. 

Fal. Fear no colours ; go with me to 
dinner. Come, Lieutenant Pistol ; come, 
Bardolph. I shall be sent for soon at night. 

Re-enter Prince John, the Lord Chief 
Justice, with Officers. 

Cfc. Just, Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to 
the Fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. 

Fal. My lord, my lord — 

Ch. Just. I cannot now speak. I will heat 
you soon. 

Take them away- 96 

Pist. Si fortuna me tormeuta, spero me 
contenta. 

[Exeunt all but Prince John and 
the Lord Chief Justice. 

P. John. I like this fair proceeding of the 
King’s. 

He hath intent his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for j 100 
But all are banish’d till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 
Ch. Just And so they are. 


P, John. The King hath call’d his parlia- 
ment, my lord, 

Ch. Just. He hath. us 

P. John. I will lay odds that, ere this 
year expire. 

We bear oui civil swords and native fire 
As far as France. I heard a bird so sing. 
Whose music, to my thinking, pleas’d the 
King. 

Come, will you hence ? [Exeiml. 

EPILOGUE 

First my fear, then my curtsy, last my 
speech. My fear, is your displeasure ; my 
curtsy, my duty ; and my speech, to bej> 
your pardons. If you look toi a good speech 
now, you undo me ; for what I have to say 
is of mine own making ; and what, indeed, 
I should say will, I doubt, prove mine own 
marring. But to the purpose, and so to the 
venture. Be it known to you, as it is very 
well, I was lately h^re in the end of a 
displeasing play, to pray your patience foi 
it and to promise you a better. I meant, 
indeed, to pay you w'lth this ; which if 
like an ill venture it come unluckily home, 
I break, and you, my gentle cieditons, lof-e. 
Here I promis’d you I would be, and here 
I commit my foody to your mercies. Bale 
me some, and I w'ill pay y^^ou some, and. as 
most debtors do, promise you inhniteh , 
and so I kneel down before you — but, 
indeed, to pray for the Queen. lo 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to 
acquit me, will you command me to use my 
legs ? And yet that were but light payment 
— to dance out of your debt. Hut a good 
conscience will make any possible satishic- 
tion, and so would I. All the gentlewomen 
here have forgiven me. If the gentlemen 
will not, then the gentlemen do not agree 
with the gentlewomen, which was never 
seen before in such an asscmb^y^ £i 

One word more, I beseech you. If you 
be not too much cloy’d with fat meat, our 
humble author will continue the story, 
with Sir John in it, and make you merry 
with fair Katharine of France ; where, for 
anything I know, Fahtaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already ’a be kill’d with vour 
hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a 
martyr and this is not the man. My 
tongue is weary ; when my legs are too, I 
will bid you good night. 3S 
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DRAMaUS personas 


Chorus. 

King Henry the Fifth. 

Duke of Gloucester, \ bi others to the 
Duke of Bedford, / K mg. 

Duke of Exeier, micle to the Kmg, 
Duke of York, cousin to ike Kmg. 

Earl of Salisbury. 

Earl of Wesi morel and. 

Earl of Warwick. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bishop of Ely. 

1croopT““’1 
Sir Thomas Grey. J 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, 

FluSIen i officers m the 

SSmorri’s, 

Jamy, 

Bates, 

Court, 

Williams, soldiers in the 
Nym, King*s army, 

Bardolph, 

Pistol, 


Buv. 

A iieiuld. 

CH\RLi.S '.OK istvTK, King oj Funi.Y. 
Lew!*', the imitphin, 

Duke oz> Bilh.undy. 

Duke i?t 

Duke of BRii-niNE. 

DuKii or Bouxr.oN. 

Tho CuiisiaJilo ol FrafiGC. 

RAMBURLS, I y ^ 

Gr.n.,pp,:. f 
Go'venior oi Haitlcur, 

Mon'ijoy, a Fferidi keiald. 

Ambassadors to the King ot England 

Isabel, Queen of Fiance. 

KATKERi.vE, daughter to Chat les and Isabel. 
Alice, a lady attending her. 

Hosihss of ike Boai’s Head, Easicheaf) ; 
{n^meily Mrs. Quickly, noiu mained 
tc Pli>tol. 

Lords, Ladies, Offices s, Soldieis, Messengers, 
Atleiidaiits. 


The Scene : England and France. 


PROLOGUE 
Enter Chorus. 

Chor, O for a Muse of fire, that would 
ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act. 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like him- 
self, s 

Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels. 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, 
sword, and fire, 

Crouch for employment. But pardon, 
gentles all. 

The flat unraised spirits that hath dat’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth lo 
So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? Or may v<' 
cram 

Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 

O, pardon I since a crooked figure may 15 
Attest in little place a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
On your ima^nary forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls t9 
Ale now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 


'Hie pcnlous narrow ocean jrarts aiunder. 

Piece out our imperfections vath your 
thoughts : 

Into a thousand parts dhidc one man, 

And make imaginary puissanst ; 

'Hunk, wlicn \\c talk ot lierses, that you see 
them 

Printing their pioud hoofs 1’ th’ recening 
earth ; 

For ’lis your thoughts that nov lanst thek 
our kings, 

Carry them here and there, uinipusg e’er 
times, -'0 

Turning fh’ accomplishment of maity \e;us 

Into an hour-glass ; for the which supply, 

Admit me Chorus to this history ; 

Who, prologue-like, your humble patience 
pray 

Gently to hear, kindly to Judge, our play. 

ILxif. 

ACT ONE 

Scene I. London. An ante-chamber in the 
Kmg*s palace. 

Enter (he Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Ely. 

C<int. My lord. I’ll teU you; that self 
bin is urg'd 
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Which in th’ eleventh year of the last king’s 
reign 

Was like, and had indeed against us pass’d 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out ot farther question. 

Eiy. But how, my lord, shall we resist 
it now ? 

Cant It must be thought on. If it pass 
against us. 

We lose the better half of our possession ; 
For all the temporal lands which men 
devout 

By testament have given to the church 
Would they strip from us ; being valu’d 
thus — 

As much as would maintain, to the King’s 
honour, 

Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundred 
kmghts. 

Six thousand and two hundred good 
esquires ; 

And, to relief of lazars and weak age, 15 
Of indigent faint souls, past corporal toil, 
A hundred alms-houses right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the King, beside, 

A thousand pounds by th’ year : thus runs 
the bill. 

Ely. This would drink deep. 

Cant. ’Twould drink the cup and all. 

Ely. But what prevention ? 21 

Cant. The King is full of grace and fair 
regard. 

Ely. And a true lover of the holy Church. 

Cant. The courses of his youth promis’d 
it not. 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 20 
Seem’d to die too ; yea, at that very 
moment. 

Consideration like an angel came 
And whipp’d th’ offending Adam out of 
him. 

Leaving his body as a paradise 3 > 

T’ envelop and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 
Never came reformation in a flood. 

With such a heady currance, scouring 
faults ; 

Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 35 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once. 

As in this king. 

Ely. We are blessed in the change. 

Cant. Hear him but reason in divinity. 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the King were made a 
prelate ; 40 

Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs. 
You would say it hath been all in all his 
study ; 

List his discourse of war, and you shall 
hear 

A fearful battle rend’red you in music. 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 45 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. 


[Act 1 

FainiLtar as his garter ; that, when ht 
speaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is still. 

And the mute wonder iurketh in men’& 
ears 

To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences ; 
So that the art and practic part of life 51 
Must be the mistress to this theonc ; 
Which is a wonder how his Grace should 
glean it. 

Since his addiction was to courses vain, 
His companies unlettei’d, lude, and shallow, 
His ][iours fill'd up with riots, banquets, 
sports ; 56 

And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath 
the nettle, 60 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen 
best 

Neighbour’d by fiuit of baser quality ; 
And so the Prince obscur’d his contempla- 
tion 

Under the veil of wildness ; which, no 
doubt. 

Grew like the summer grass, fastest by 
night, 65 

Unseen, yet crescive m bis faculty. 

Cant. It must be so ; for miracles are 
ceas’d ; 

And therefore we must needs admit the 
means 

How things are perfected. 

Ely. But, my good lord, 

How now for mitigation ot this bill 70 
Urg’d by the Commons ? Doth his Majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

Cant. He seems indifferent ; 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 
Than cherishing th’ exhibitors against us ; 
For I have made an offer to his Majesty — 
Upon our spiritual convocation 7<5 

And in regard of causes now in hand, 
Which I have open’d to his Grace at large, 
As touching France — to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet so 
Did to his predecessors part withal. 

Ely. How did this ofier seem receiv’d, 
my lord ? 

Cant. With good acceptance ot his 
Majesty ; 

Save that there was not time enough to 
hear. 

As I perceiv'd his Grace would fain have 
done, 85 

The severals and unhidden passages 
Of his true titles to some certain dukedoms, 
And generally to the crown and seat of 
France, 

Deriv’d from Edward, his great-grand- 
father. 

Ely. What was th* impediment that broke 
this off ? a© 



Scene 1] 


Cant The French ambassador upon that 
instant 

Craved audience ; and the hour, I think, 
IS come 

To give him hearing : is it four o’clock ? 

Ely. It is. 

Cant Then go we m, to know his 
embassy ; 95 

Which I could with a ready guess declare. 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 

Ely. I’ll wait upon you, and I long to 
hear it. [Exeunt 

Scene II. London. The Presence Chamber 
in the King*s palace. 

Enter the King, Gloucester, Bedford, 

Exeter, Warwick, Westmoreland, 

and Attendants. 

King. Where is my gracious Lord of 
Canterbury ? 

Exe. Not here in presence. 

King. Send for him, good uncle. 

Wes£. Shall we call in th’ ambassador, 
my liege ? 

King. Not yet, my cousin ; we would be 
resolv’d. 

Before we hear him, of some things of 
weight 5 

That task our thoughts, concerning us and 
France. 

Enter the Archbishop of CANXERBUR'k and 
the Bishop of Ely. 

Cant God and his angels guard 
sacred throne. 

And make you long become it I 

King. Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed. 
And justly and religiously unfold 10 

Why the law Salique, that they have In 
France, 

Or should or should not bar us in our claim ; 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord. 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow 
your reading. 

Or nicely charge your understanding soul 15 
With opening titles miscreate whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth ; 
For God doth know how many, now in 
health, 

Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reve;cnce shall incite us to. 20 
Therefore take he**" how you impawn our 
person, 

How you awake our sleeping sword of war — 
We charge you, in the name of God, take 
heed ; 

For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood ; whose guilt- 
less drops 25 

Are every one a woe, a sore complaint, 
’Gainst him whose wrongs gives edge unto 
the swords 
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That makes such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration speak, my loid ; 
For we will hear, note, and believe in heait, 
That what you speak is in your conscieoce 
wash’d 3 r 

As pure as sm with baptism. 

Cant. Then hear me, gracious sovereign, 
and you peers. 

That owe yourselves, your lives, and 
services, 

To this imperial throne. There is no bar 3-^ 
To make against your Highness’ claim to 
France 

But this, which they produce from Phara- 
mond : 

’ In terram Salicam mulieres ne succed- 
ant ' — 

’ No woman shall succeed in Salique land ’ ; 
Which Salique land the French unjustly 
gloze to 

To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bar. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salique is in Geimany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe ; -i‘> 
Where Charles the Great, having subdu’d 
the Saxons, 

There left behind and settled certain 
Fiench ; 

Who, holding in disdain the German 
women 

F’or some dishonest manners of their life, 
Establish’d then this law : to wit, no 
female 50 

Should be inheritrix in Salique land ; 
Which Salique, as I said, ’twixt Elbe and 
Sala, 

Is at this day in Germany call’d Meisen. 
Then doth it well ajipear the Salique law 
Was not devised for the realm of France ; 
Nor did the p-rench possess the Salique land 
Until four bundled one and twenty years 
After defunction of King Phaiamond, 

Idly suppos'd the founder of this law ; 
Who died within the year of our redemption 
Four hundred twenty-six ; and Charles the 
Great 61 

Subdu’d the Saxons, and did seat the 
French 

Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
Eight hundred five. Besides, their WTiters 
say. 

King Pepin, i\tuch deposed Chxlderic, ^5 
Did, as heir general, being descended 
Of Blithild, which was daughter to King 
Clothair, 

Make claim and title to the crowm of 
France. 

Hugh Capet also, who usurp'd the crown 
Of Charles the Duke of Lorraine, sole heir 
male 70 

Of the true line and stock of Charles the 
Great, 

To find his title with some shows of truth — 
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Tlioiigh m pure trutb. it was corrupt and 
naugiit— ~ 

Convey’d himself as th’ heir to th’ Lady 
Lingare* 

Daughter to Charletnain, who was the son 
To Lewis the Empeior, and Lewis the son 
Of Charles the Great. Also King Lewis the 
Tenth, 

Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conscience, yq 
Wearing the crown of France, till satished 
That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother. 
Was lineal of the Lady Ermengaie, 
Daughter to Charles the foresaid Duke of 
Lorraine ; 

By the which marriage the line of Charles 
the Great 

Was re-umted to the Crown of France. 85 
So that, as clear as is the summer's sun, 
King Pepin's title, and Hugh Capet's claim, 
King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 
To hold m right and title of the female ; 

So do the kings of France unto this day, 90 
Howbeit they would hold up this Sahque 
law 

To bar your Highness claiming from the 
female ; 

And rather choose to hide them in a net 
Than amply to imbar their crooked titles 
Usurp’d from you and your progenitors. 95 
Kmg* May I with right and conscience 
make this claim ? 

Cant The sin upon my head, dread 
sovereign I 

For in the book of Numbers is it writ, 

When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, 
Stand for your own, unwind your bloody 
flag, 101 

Look back into your mighty ancestors. 

Go, my dread lord, to your great-grand- 
sire's tomb, 

From whom you claim j invoke his warlike 
spirit. 

And your great-uncle's, Edward the Black 
Prince, 105 

Who on the French ground play'd a 
tragedy. 

Making defeat on the full power of France 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 

O noble English, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride o 
France, 

And let another half stand laughing by, 

AH out of work and cold for action I 
Ely, Awake remembrance of these 
vaHant dead, u 

And with your puissant arm renew thei 
feats. 

You are their heir; you sit upon thei 
throne ; 

The blood and courage that renowned them 
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' ms in your w’cius ; arAd my thnce- 
pmssant liege 

i in rhe vciy Muy-ruoiu of Iiis youth, i-o 
jpe ior exploit;* anti mighty enterpusesr 
Exe. Your brother kings and monarchs 
oi the earth 

Jo ail expect that you should rouse 
yourself. 

aS did the former lions of your blood. 
West They know your Grace hath cause 
and means and might — ^25 

!o hath your Highness ; never King of 
England 

Lad nobles richer and more loyal subjects, 
Vliose hearts have iett then bodies here in 
England 

\ncl he pavilion’d in the fields of France. 
Cant O, let their bodies follow, my de*ar 
hege, j 

(Vith blood and sword and fire to win your 
right i 

lU aid whereof we of the spiritualty 

raise your Higtiness such a mighty 
sum 

AxS never did the clergy at one time 
Bring m to anv of vour ancestors. 1-^5 
King, We must not only arm t’ invade 
the French, 

But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon 
us 

With all advantages. 

Cant. They of those marches, gracious 
sovereign, ,40 

Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
King, We do not mean the coursing 
snatchers only. 

But fear the mam intendment of the Scot, 
Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to 

* T45 

For you shall read that my great-grand- 
father 

Never went with his forces into France 
But that the Scot on his unfurnish'd 
kingdom 

Came pouring, like the tide into a breach. 
With ample and brim fulness of his 
force, 

Galling the gleaned land with hot assays, 
Girding with grievous siege castles and 
towns ; 

That England, being empty of defence. 
Hath shook and trembled at th' ill neigh- 
bourhood. 

Canf. She hath been then more fear’d 
than harm'd, my liege ; isa 

For hear her but exampled by herself : 

When all her chivalry hath been In France, 
And she a mourning widow of her nobl«. 
She hath herself not only well defended 
But Taken and Impounded m a stray m 
The King of Soots ; whom she did simd to 
Frana^ 



Scene zj 

To fill King Edward’s fame with prisoner 
kings, 

And make her chronicle as rich with praise 
As IS the ooze and bottom of the sea 1C4 
With sunken wreck and sumiess treasuries. 
West. But there's a saying, very old and 
true : 

‘ If that you will France win. 

Then with Scotland first begin *. 
For once the eagle England being in prey. 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 170 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks hei princely 
eggs. 

Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. 
To tear and havoc more than she can eat. 
Exe. It follows, then, the cat must stay 
at home ; 

Yet that is but a crush’d necessity, a 75 
Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries 
And pretty tiaps to catch the petty thieves. 
While that the armed hrnd doth fight 
abroad, 

Th’ advised head defends itself at home ; 
For government, though high, and low, and 
lower, i8u 

Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close. 
Like music. 

CanL Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions. 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 1S5 
To which IS fixed as an aim or butt 
Obedience ; for so work the honey bees. 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts, 
Where some like magistrates correct at 
home ; 

Others like merchants venture trade 
abroad ; 

Others like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds, 
Wliich pillage they with merry march 
bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
'file singing masons building roofs of gold, 
llie civ il citizens kneading up the honey. 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 200 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 
The sad-ey’d justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer, 

That many things, having full reference zot, 
To one consent, may work contrarlously ; 
As many arrows loosed several ways 
Come to one mark, as many ways meet in 
one town, 

As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea. 
As many lines close in the dial's centre ; aio 
So many a thousand actions, once afoot^ 
End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. Therefore to France, my 
liege. 
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Divide your happy Eng^ana into toar ; 
Whereof take you o^ie quarter into L^taiice, 
And you withal shall make all Gaiiia shake. 
If we, with tlirice such poweis ieit ac 
homes 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 
Let us be woriied, and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and policy. £,20 

King, Call IB the messengers sent from 
the Dauphin. 

[Exeunt some Atiendmiis, 
Now are we well resolv'd ; and, by God's 
help 

And youis, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we’ll bend it to our awe, 
Or break it all to pieces ; 01 there well sit. 
Ruling in large and ample empery 226 
O'er Fiance and all her almost kingly 
dukedoms. 

Or lay these bones in an unworthy uin, 
Tambless, with no remembiance over them. 
Either our history shall with full mouth 
Speak fieely of our acts, or else our grave, 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless 
mouth, 232 

Not woishipp’d with a waxen epitaph. 

Enter Ambassadois of France, 

Now me we well prepar’d to Icnow the 
pleasure 

Of our tail cousin Dauphin ; for we hear 235 
Your gieeting is from him, not from the 
King. 

1 Anib. May't please vour Majesty to 
give us leave 

Freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or shall we sparingly show you far off 239 
The Dauphin’s meaning and our embassy ? 

King, We aie no tyrant, but a Christian 
king. 

Unto whose grace our passion is as subject 
As are our wretches fett’red in our prisons ; 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed 
plainness 

Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. 

1 Amb, Thus then, in few. 245 

Your Highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms in the 
right 

Of your great predecessor, King Edward 
the Third. 

In answer of which claim, the Prince our 
master 

Says that you savour too much of your 
youth, 250 

And bids you be advis’d there’s nought In 
France 

That can be with a nimble galHard won ; 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 

He therefore sends you, meeter for your 
spirit, 254 

'This tun of treasure ^ and, in Heu of this. 
Desires you let the dukedoms that you 
claim 
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Hear no more of yon. Tins the Dauphin 
speaks. 

King. What treasure, uncle ? 

Bxe. Tennis-balls, my liege. 

King. We are glad the Dauphin is so 
pleasant with us ; 

His present and your pains we thank you 
for. 260 

When we have match'd our rackets to these 
balls. 

We will in France, by God's grace, play a 
set 

Shall stnke his father's crown into the 
hazard. 

Tell him he hath made a match with such a 
wrangler 

That all the courts of France will be 
disturb’d 

With chaces. And we understand him well. 
How he comes o'er us with our wilder days. 
Not measunng what use we made of them. 
We never valu'd this poor seat of England ; 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourself 
To barbarous licence ; as 'tis ever common 
That men are merriest when they are from 
home. 

But tell the Dauphin I will keep my state. 
Be like a king, and show my sail of great- 
ness. 

When I do rouse me in my throne of 
France ; 275 

For that I have laid by my majesty 
And plodded like a man for working-days ; 
But I will rise there with so full a glory 
That I will dazzle ail the eyes of France, 
Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 
And tell the pleasant Prince this mock 
of his a8i 

Hath turn’d his balls to gun-stones, and 
his soul 

Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful 
vengeance 

That shall fly witli them ; for many a 
thousand widows 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear 
husbands ; 285 

Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles 
down ; 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn 
That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin's 
scorn. 

But this lies all within the will of God, 289 
To whom I do appeal ; and in whose name, 
Tell you the Dauphin, 1 am coming on, 

To venge me as I may and to put forth 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cause. 
So get you hence in peace ; and tell the 
Dauphin 

His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 295 
When thousands weep more than did laugh 
at it. 

Convey them with safe conduct. Fare you 
welL [Exeuni Aml^assadors. 

Bxe. This was a merry message. \ 


[Act 2 

King. We hope to make the sender blush 
at it. 

Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour 300 
That may give furth'rance to our expedi- 
tion ; 

For we have now no thought In us but 
France, 

Save those to God, that ran before our 
business. 

Therefore let opr proportions for these wars 
Be soon collec'ted, and all things thought 
upon 305 

That may with reasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings j for, God before, 
We'll chide this Dauphin at his father’s 
door. 

fheiefore let every man now task his 
thought 309 

That this fair action may on foot be 

brought. {Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 
PROLOGUE 
Flourish. Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now all the youth of England are 
on fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s 
thought 

Reigns solely in the breast of every man ; 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse, 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 7 
For now sits Expec cation m the air, 

And hides a sword froih hilts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets, 
Promis'd to Harry and his followers. xi 
The French, advis'd by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparation. 

Shake in their fear and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes. x", 
O England ! model to thy inward greatness. 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightst thou do that honour would 
thee do. 

Were all thy children kind and natural I 
But see thy fault I France hath in thee 
found out ao 

A nesr of hollow bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crowns ; and three 

corrupted men— 

One, Richard Earl of Cambridge, and the 
second, 

Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the 
third, 

Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Norfhumber- 
' land, as 

Have, for the gilt of France — O guilt 

indeed I — 

Confirm'd conspiracy with fearful France ; 
And by their hands this grace of kings must 
die— 
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,If hell and treason hold their promises. 

Ere he take ship for France — and in South- 
ampton. 30 

Linger vour patience on, and we’ll digest 
Th' abuse ot distance, force a plav. 

The sum is paid, the traitors arc agreed. 
The King is set from London, and the 
scene 

Is now tiansported, gentles, to South- 
ampton ; 

There is the play-house now, there must 
you sit. 

And thence to France shall we convey you 
safe 

And bring you back, charming the narrow 
seas 

To give you gentle pass ; for, if we may. 
We’ll not offend one stomach with our play. 
But, till the King come forth, and not till 
then, 41 

Unto Southampton do we shift our scene. 

[Exit 

Scene 1 . London, Before the Boar's Head 
Tavern, Eastcheap. 

Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant 
Bardolph. 

Bard, Well met, Corporal Nym. 

Nym, Good morrow, Lieutenant Bar- 
dolph. 

Bard, What, are Ancient Pistol and you 
friends yet ? 

Nym, For my part, I care not ; I say 
little, but when time shall serve, there shall 
be smiles — but that shall be as it may. I 
dare not figiit ; but I will wink and hold 
out mine iron. It is a simple one ; but 
what though ? It will toast cheese, and it 
will endure cold as another man’s sword 
will ; and there’s an end. 0 

Bard. 1 will bestow a breakfast to make 
you friends ; and weTl be all three sworn 
brothers to France. Left be so, good 
Corporal Nym. 12 

Nym, Faith, I will live so long as I may, 
that's the certain of it ; and when I cannot 
live any longer, 1 will do as I may. That 
is my rest, that is the rendezvous of it. j(> 
Bard, It is certain. Corporal, > that he is 
married to Nell Quickly; and certainly 
she did you wrong, for you were troth- 
p^ght to her. 19 

Nym, I cannot tell ; things must be as 
they may. Men may sleep, and they may 
have their throats about them at that time ; 
and some say knives have edges. It must 
be as it may ; though patience be a tired 
mare, yet she will plod. There must be 
conclusions. Well, I cannot tell. 35 

Enter FiSTon and Hostess. 

Bard* Here comes Ancient Pistol and his 
wife. Good Corporal, tw patient here. 


Nym. How now, mine host Pistol ! 

Pist, Base tike, call’st thou me host ? 
Now, by this hand, I swear I scorn the 
term ; 

Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 30 

Host. No, by my troth, not long ; for we 
cannot lodge and board a dozen ot fourteen 
gentlewomen that live honestly by the 
prick of their needles, but it will be 
thought we keep a bawdy-house straight. 
[Nym dr(?ws} O wel!-a-day, lady, if he be 
not drawn ! Now we shall see wilful 
adultery and murder committed. 36 

Bard. Good Lieutenant, good Corporal, 
oiler nothing here. 

Nym. Pish ! 

Pist. Pish for thee, Iceland dog ! thou 
pnck-ear’d cur of Iceland ! 10 

Host. Good Corporal Nym, show thy 
valour, and put up your sword. 

Nym. Will you shog off ? I would have 
you solus. 

Pisf. ‘ Solus ’ egregious dog ? O viper 
vile ! 44 

The ' solus ’ in thy most mervailous face ; 
The ‘ solus ’ in thy teeth, and in thy throat. 
And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, 
perdy ; 

And, which is worse, within thy nasty 
mouth I 

I do retort the * solus ’ in thy bowels ; 

For J can take, and Pistol’s cock is up, 50 
And flashing fire will follow. 

Nym. 1 am not Barbason : you cannot 
conjure me. 1 have an humour to knock 
you indifferently well. If you grow' foul 
with me. Pistol, I will scour you with my 
rapier, as I may, in fair terms ; if you 
would walk off I would prick your guts a 
little, in good terms, as 1 may, and that’s 
the humour of it. 

Pist, O braggart vile and damned furious 
wight I 

The grave doth gape and doting death is 
near ; 59 

Therefore exhale. [Pistol draws, 

Bard. Hear me, hear me what I say : he 
that strikes the first stroke I’ll run him up 
to the hilts, as I am a soldier. [Draws, 

Ptst. An oath of mickle might ; and fury 
^hall abate. 64 

[PIsfol and Nym sheathe their ^ords. 

Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give ; 
Thy spirits are most tall. 

Nym, I will cut thy throat one time or 
other, in fair terms ; that is the humour 
of it. 

PisL * Couple a gorge I ’ 

That is the word. I thee defy again. 70 
O hound of Crete, think’st thou my spouse 
to get ? 

No ; to the spital go. 

And from the powd’ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid's kind, 

5S7 
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Boil TearsKeet she by name, and her 
espouse, 75 

1 have, and I will hold, the quondam 
Ouickiv 

For the only she , and — pauca# there's 
enough. 

Oo to. 

Enter the Boy. 

Boy. Mme host Pistol, you must come to 
my master ; and your host ess — he is very 
sick, and wouhi to bed. Good Bardolpli, 
put thy tace foet'ween his sheets, and do the 
oifice ot a warming-pan. Faith, he’s very ill. 
Bmd. Away, you rogue. 83 

Hesh By my troth, he’ll yield the crow 
a pudding one of these days : the King 
has kill’d his heart. Good husband, come 
home presently. • [Exeunt Hostess and Boy. 

Bard. Come, shall I make you two 
friends ? We must to France together ; 
why the devil should we keep knives to cut 
one another’s throats ? 89 

PisL Let floods o'erswell, and fiends for 
food howl on I 

Nym. You’ll pay me the eight shillings I 
won ot you at betting ? 

Ptsf. Base is the slave that pays. 

Nym. That now 1 will have ; that’s the 
humour of it. 94 

Pisi. As manhood shall compound ; push 
home. [Pistol and Nym draw. 
Bard. By this sword, he that makes the 
first thrust I’U kill him ; by this sword, 1 
will. 

Pisi. Sword is an oath, and oaths must 
have their course. 

[Sheathes his sword. 
Bard. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be 
friends, be friends ; an thou wilt not, why 
then foe enemies with me too. Prithee 
put up. 101 

Nym. I shall have my eight shillings 1 
won of you at betting ? 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, and 
present pay ; 

And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 105 
And friendship shall combine, and brother- 
hood. 

I’ll live by Nym and Nym shall live bv 
me. 

Is not this just ? For I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. no 

Nym. [Sheathing kis sword} I shall have 
my noble ? 

Pist, In cash most justly paid. 

Nym, [Shaking hands} Well, then, that’s 
the humour of’t. 1x3 

Re-enter Hostess. 

Host. As ever you comd of women, come 
in quickly to Sir John. Ah, poor heart I 
he is so shak’d of a burning quotidian 
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tertian that it is most lamentable to behold. 
Sweet men, come to him. 

Nym. The King hath rim bad humours 
on the knight ; that’s the even of it. 

Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right ; 120 
His heart is fracted and corroborate, 

Nym. The King is a good king, but it 
must be as it may ; he passes some 
humours and careers. 

Pest. Let us condole the knight ; for, 
lambkins, we will live. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Southampton. A council 
chamber. 

Enter Exeter, Bedford, and Westmore- 
land. 

Bed. Fore God, his Grace is bold, to trust 
these traitors. 

Exe. They shall be appiehended by and 
by. 

West. How smooth and even they do 
bear themselves, 

As if allegiance in their bosoms sat. 
Crowned with faith and constant loyalty 1 5 

Bed. The King hath note of all that they 
intend. 

By interception which they dream not of, 

Exe. Nay, but the man that was his 
bedfellow, 

Whom he hath dull’d and cloy'd with 
gracious favours — 9 

That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell 
His sovereign’s life to death and treachery I 

Trumpets sound. Enter the Kxng, Scroop, 

Cambridge, Grey, and Attendants. 

King. Now sits the wind fair, and we will 
aboard. 

My Lord of Cambridge, and my kind Lord 
of Masham, 

And you, my gentle knight, give me your 
thoughts. 

Think you not that the pow’rs we bear with 
us 13 

Will cut their passage through the force of 
France, 

Doing the execution and the act 

For which we have in head assembled them? 

Scroop. No doubt, my hege, if each man 
do his best. 

King. X doubt not that, since we are well 
persuaded 20 

We carry not a heart with us from hence 
That grows not in a fait consent with ours ; 
Nor leave not one behind that doth not 
wish 

Success and conquest to attend on us. 

Cam. Never was monarch better fear'd 
and lov’d 23 

Than is your Majesty. There's not. 1 think, 
a subject 

That sits in heart-grief and uneasin^s 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 
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Scene 2] 

Grey. True i tiiDse that we**e your 
father's er.eimjes 

Have steep'd tfeeir f52'Ue honey^ a*-.d do 
serve you 30 

With hearts creoilc of duty and of ::eaL 

King* We theferore have great cause of 
thankiulai'^sSi. 

And shall forget flic office of our !iand 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit 
According to the weight and wosinn:^^*^, 

Scroop* So service shall with steeled 
sinews toii» 

And labour shall refresh If seif with hope. 

To do your Grace incessant service'^.. 

King* We Judge no less. Uncle of £ «:eter> 
Enlarge the man committed yesterdav 40 
That rail'd against our person. We con&ider j 
It was excess of wine that set him on j 
And on his more advice we pardon him. 

Scroop* That’s mercy* but loo much 
security. 

Let him be punish’d* sovereign, lest ex- 
ample 45 

Breed* by his sufferance, more of such a 
kind. 

King* O, let us yet be merciful I 

Cam* So may your Highness, and yet 
punish too. 

Grey. Sir, 40 

You show great mercy if you gi%'c him life, 
After the taste of much correction. 

King. Alas, your too much love and care 
of me 

Are heavy orisons ’gains! this poor wietcli I 
If little faults proceeding on distemper 
Shall not be wink'd at, how shall we stietch 
our eye 

When capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d, 
and digested, 

Appear before us ? We’E yet enlarge that 
man. 

Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, in 
their dear care 

And tender preservation of our person. 
Would have him punish'd. And now to our 
French causes : 

Who are the late commissioners ? 

Caw. I one, my lord- 

Your Highness bade me ask for it to-day. 

Scroop* So did you me, my liege. 

Grey. And I, my royal sovereign. 65 

King* Then, Richard Ea*-! of Cambridge, 
there is yours ; 

There yours, Lord Scroop of Masham ; and, 
Sir Knight, 

Grey of Northumberland, this same is 
yours. 

Read them, and know 1 know your worthi- 
ness. 

My Lord of ^v^estmoreland, and uncle 
Exeter, 7® 

We win aboard to-night. Why, how now, 
gentlem^l^ 

What see you in ^se papers, that you lose 


So much complexion ? Look ys hov> they 

change ! 

I heir cheeks are paper. Why, VA'ac read 
vou there 

That have so cowarded and chai'u ver;r 
blood > , 

Out of appearance ? 

Cam* I do confess my 

And do submit me to your Higiiness’ merev. 

Gre^'. Scroop* To which we all appeal. 

King. The mercy that was quiCk ra us 
but late 

Bv your own counsel is soppiess’d and 
kill’d. 80 

You must not dare, for shame, to talk of 
meicv ; 

For your own reasons turn into your 
bosoms 

A', dogs upon their masters, woriying you. 
See you, my pimces and my noble pceis. 
These Ecgllbh monsters I My Lord of 
Cambridge here — 85 

You know how apt our lo^^e was to accord 
To furnish him with all appeitinents 
Belonging to his honour j and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly 
conspir'd, 

And sworn unto the practices of France 90 
To kill us heie in Hampton ; to the which 
This kmght, no less for bountv bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn. 
But, O, 

What shall i say to thee, Lord Scroop, thou 
cruel, 

Ingiateiui, savage, and inhuman creature ? 
I'hou that didst bear the key of all my 
counsels, 96 

That knew’st the very bottom of my soul. 
That almost mightst have coin'd me into 
gold, 

Wouldst thou have practis’d on me for thy 
use — 

May it be possible that foreign hire 100 

Could out of thee extract one spark of 
evil 

That might annoy my finger? 'Tis so 
strange 

That, though the truth of it stands off as 
gross 

As black and white, my eye will scarcely 
see it. 

Treason and murder ever kept together, 105 
As two yoke-devils sworn to either’* 
purpose, 

Working so grossly in a natural cause 
That admiration did not whoop at them ; 
But thou, ’gainst aH proportion, didst 
bring in 109 

Wonder to wait on treason and on murder ; 
And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee so preposterously 
Hath got fhe voice in hell for excellence ; 
And other devils that suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation 115 
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With patches, colours, and with forms, 
being fetch'd 

From glist’ring semblances of piety ; 

But he that temper'd thee bade thee stand 

Gave thee no instance w'hy thou shouldst 
do treason. 

Unless to dub thee with the name of 
traitor. 320 

If that same demon that hath gull’d thee 
thus 

Should with his lion gait walk the whole 
world. 

He might return to vasty Tartar back. 
And tell the legions ‘ I can never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman’s'. 125 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance 1 Show men 
dutiful ? 

Why, so didst thou. Seem they giave and 
learned ? 

Why, so didst thou. Come they of noble 
family ? 

Why, so didst thou. Seem rhey religious ? 
Why, so didst thou. Or are they spare 
in diet, 3 

Free from gross passion or of mirth or 
anger. 

Constant in spirit, not swerving with the 
blood. 

Garnish’d and deck’d in modest comple- 
ment, 

Not working with the eye without the ear, 
And but in purged judgment trusting 
neither ? 3 

Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem ; 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the full-fraught man and best 
indued 3 

With some suspicion. I will weep foi thee ; 
For this revolt of thine, me thinks, is hke 
Another fall of man. Their faults are open. 
Arrest them to the answer of the law ; 

And God acquit them of their practices 1 
Exe. I arrest thee of high treason, by the 
name of Richard Earl of Cambridge. 346 

X arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Henry Eord Scroop of Masham. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland. 
Scroop. Our purposes God Justly hath 
discover'd, 351 

And I repent my fault more than my death; 
Which I beseech your Highness to forgive. 
Although my body pay the price of it. 
Cam. For me, the gold of France did not 
seduce, 355 

Although I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to effect what I intended ; 

But God be thanked for prevention. 

Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice. 
Beseeching God and you to pardon me. 360 
Grey, Never did faithful subject more 
rejoice 
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At the discovery of most dangerous treason 
Than I do at this hour joy o'er myself, 
Prevented from a damned enterprise. 

My fault, but not my body, pardon, 
sovereign. 163 

King. God quit you in his mercy 1 Hear 
your sentence. 

You have conspir’d against our royal 
person. 

Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from 
his coffers 

Receiv’d the golden earnest of our death ; 
Wherein you would have sold your king to 
slaughter, 170 

His princes and his peers to servitude. 

His subjects to oppression and contempt. 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person seek we no revenge ; 
But we our kingdom's safety must so 
tender, 175 

Whose ruin you have sought, that to her 
laws 

We do deliver you. Get you therefore 
hence. 

Poor miserable wretches, to your death ; 
The taste whereof God of his mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repent- 
ance 180 

Of all your dear offences. Bear them hence. 
[Exeunt Cambridge, Scroop, and 
Grey, guarded. 

Now, lords, for France ; the enterprise 
whereof 

Shall be to you as us hke glorious. 

We doubt not of a fair and lucky war. 
Since God so graciously hath brought to 
light X85 

This dangerous treason, lurking in our way 

T6 hinder our beginnings ; we doubt not 
now’ 

But every rub is smoothed on our way. 
Then, forth, dear countrymen ; let us 
deliver 

Our puissance into the hand of God, 390 

Putting it straight in expedition. 

Cheerly to sea ; the signs of war advance ; 
No king of England, if not king of France I 
[Flowrisli. Exeunt, 

Scene III. Eastcheap. Before tiue Boar’* 
Head tavern* 

Enter Pistol, Hostess, Nym, Bardolfh, 
and Boy. 

Host. Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let 
me bring thee to Staines. 

Pist. No ; for my manly heart doth earn. 
Bardolph, be blithe; Nym, rouse thy 
vaunting veins ; 

Boy, bristle thy courage up. For. Falstaff 
he is dead, s 

And we must earn therefore. 

Bard, Would I were‘^tth him, where- 
some'er he is, either in heaven or in hell 1 • 
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HosL Nav, sure, he’s not in heil : he’s in 
Arthur’s bosom, if ever man went to 
Arthur’s bosom. ’A made a finer end, and 
went away an it had been any christom 
child ; ’a parted ev’n just between twelve 
and one, ev’n at the turning o’ th’ tide ; 
for after I saw him fumble with the sheets, 
and play with flowers, and smile upon his 
fingers’ end, I knew there was but one way ; 
for his nose was as sharp as a pen, and ’a 
babbl’d of green fields. ‘ How now, Sii 
John 1 ’ quoth I ‘ What, man, be o’ good 
cheer.* So ’a cried out ‘ God, God, God ! * 
three or four times. Now I, to comfort him, 
bid him ’a should not think of God j I 
hop’d there was no need to trouble himself 
with any such thoughts yet. So ’a bade me 
lay more clothes on his feet ; 1 put my 
hand into the bed and felt them, and they 
weie as cold as any stone ; then 1 felt to 
ais knees, and so upward and upward, and 
ill was as cold as any stone. 26 

Nym. They say he cried out of sack. 

Host. Ay, that ’a did. 

Bard. And of women. 

HosL Nay, that ’a did not. 30 

Boy. Yes, that *a did, and said they were 
devils incarnate. 

HosL ’A could never abide carnation ; 
’twas a colour he never lik'd. 3J 

Boy. ’A said once the devil would have 
him about women. 

HosL ’A did in some sort, indeed, handle 
women ; but then he was rheumatic, and 
talk’d of the Whore of Babylon. 3 'j 

Boy. Do you not remember *a saw a flea 
stick upon Bardolph’s nose, and ’a said it 
was a black soul burning in hell ? 

Bard. Well, the fuel is gone that main- 
tain’d that fire : that’s all the riches I got 
in his service. 

Nym. Shall we shog ? The King will be 
gone from Southampton. 4f> 

Pist. Come, let’s away. My love, give me 
thy lips. 

Look to my chattels and my moveables ; 
Let senses rule. The word is ‘ Pitch and 
Pay 

Trust none ; 50 

For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are 
wafer-cakes. 

And Holdfast is the only dog, mv duck. 
Therefore, Caveto be thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals. Yoke-fellows in 
arms. 

Let us to France, like horse-leeches, my 
boys, 55 

To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck. 

Boy. And that’s but unwholesome food, 
they say. 

PisL Touch her soft mouth and march. 

Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissing her. 

Nytn. I cannot kiss, that is the humour 
of it ; but, adieu. 61 


Pist. Let housewifery appear ; 

close, I thee command. 

Host. Farewell ; adieu. . 

Scene iV. Fiance. The Kmg's palace. 

Flourish. Enter the French King, the 
Dauphin, the Dukes of Berri and 
Bripaine, the Constable, and Others. 

Fr. King. Thus comes the Enghsh 
full power upon us ; 

And more than caretullv it us concerns 
To answer royally m our defences. 
Therefore the Dukes of Berri and of 
Britaine, 

Of Brabant and of Oilcans, shall make 
forth, 5 

And you, Prince Dauphin, \Aith all swift 
dispatch, 

To line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage and with means 
defendant j 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf. 10 
It fits us, then, to be as piovident 
As fear may teach us, out of late examole'^ 
Left by the fatal and neglected Engk**!! 
Upon orr fields. 

Dau. Mv most redouhied faihrr 

It is most meet wc 3 ::b „iS Put ' 

For peace itself should not so 
kingdom, 

Though war nor no known quarrel vcre ir- 
question, 

But that defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintain’d, assembled, anri 
collected, 

As were a wmr in expectation. -o 

Therefore, I sav, ’tis meet we all go forth 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France; 
And let us do it with no show ot fear — 
No, wdth no more than if we heard that 
England 24 

Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance ; 
For, my good liege, she is so idly king’d. 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne 
By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 
That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace, Prince Dauphin I 

You are too much mistaken in this king, 30 
Question your Grace the late aiffbassadors 
With what great state he heard their 
embassy. 

How well supplied with noble counsellors. 
How modest in exception, and withal 
How terrible m constant resolution, « 

And you shall find his vanities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly ; 
As gardeners do with ordure hide those 
roots 

That shall first spring and be most delicate, 
Dau, WeU, ’tis not so, my Lord High 
Constable : it 
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But though we think it so, it is no matter. And all wide-strctched honours that 
In cases of defence "tis best to weigh pertain. 

The eaeniy more mighty than he seams ; By custom and the oidia<*.iice ol times. 

So the propaitions of defence are fill’d ; 45 Unto the crown of Franae. llial you may 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection know 

Doth like a miser spoil his coat with scant- 'Tis no simster nor no awkward claim, 85 
ing Pick'd from the worm-holes of iong- 

A little cloth. vanish’d days. 

Ft. King, Think we King Harry strong ; Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak’d. 
And, Princes, look you strc .giy arm to He sends you tins most niemorable hne, 

meet him. [Gives a paper. 

The kindred of him hath been flesh’d upon In every branch truly demonstrative ; 


us ; 50 

And he Is bred out of that bloody strain 
That haunted us in our familiar paths. 
Witness our too much memoiable shame 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck. 
And all our princes captiv’d by the hand 5^ 
Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince 
of Wales ; 

Whiles that his mountain sire — on moun- 
tain standing, 

Up in the air, crown’d with the golden 
sun — 

Saw his heroical seed, and smil’d to see him. 
Mangle the work of nature, and deface oo 
The patterns that by God and by French 
fathers 

Had twenty years been made. This is a 
stem 

Of that victorious stock ; and let us fear 
The native mightiness and fate of him. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Ambassadors from Harry King of 
England 65 

Do crave admittance to your Maj’esry. 

Fr, King. We’ll give them present 
audience. Go and bring them. 

[Exeunt Messenger and certain Lords. 
You see this chase is hotly followed, 
friends* 

Dau, Turn head and stop pursuit ; for 
coward dogs 

Most spend their mouths when what they 
seem to threaten ro 

Runs far before them. Good my sovereign. 
Take up the English short, and let them 
know 

Of what a monarchy you are the head. 
Self-love* my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 

Re-enter Lords, with Exeter and Train. 

Fr. King, From our brother of England ? 

Exe. From him, and thus he greets your 
Majesty : 76 

He Wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrowed glories that by gift of 
heaven. 

By law of nature and of nations, ’longs So 
To him and to his heirs — ^namely, the 
crown, 
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Wilhng you overlook this pedigree, 90 
And when you find him evenly deriv’d 
From h’s most fam'd of famous ancestors, 
Edward the Third, he bids you tiien lesigu 
Your crown and kingdom, mdiiectly held 
From him, the native and true chaiiciiger. 
Fr. King, Or else what follows ? yo 
Exe. Bloody constraint ; for if you hide 
the crown 

Even m your hearts, theie will he rake 
for it. 

Therefore m fierce tempest is he coining. 

In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove, 
That if requiring fail, he will compel ; loi 
And bids you, m the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown ; and to take mercy 
On the poor souls for whom tins hungry war 
Opens his vasty jaws ; and on your head 
Turning the widows’ tears, the orphans’ 
cries, 106 

The dead men's blood, the privy maidens* 
groans, 

For husbands, fathers, and betrothed 
lovers. 

That shall be swallowed in this controversy. 
This is his claim, his threat’ning, and my 
message ; no 

Unless the Dauphin be in presence here. 

To whom expressly I bung greeting too. 

Fr. King. For us, we will consider of this 
further ; 

To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother of England. 

For the Dauphin : 113 
I stand here for him. What to him from 
England ? 

Exe. Scorn and defiance, slight regard* 
contempt. 

And anything that may not misbecome 
fhe mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus says my king: an if your father's 
Highness 120 

Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his 
Majesty* 

He’ll call you to so hot an answer of ft 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass and return your 
mock 1*5 

In second accent of his ordinance- 

Dau. Say, if my father render fair 
return* 
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It IS against my will ; for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England. To that 
end. 

As matching to his youth and vamty, 130 
I did piesent him with the Pans balls. 

Bxe. He’ll make your Pans Louvre shake 
for It, 

Were it the mistress court of mighty 
Euiope ; 

And be assur’d you’ll find a difference, 131 
As we his subjects have in wonder found, 
Between the promise of his greener days 
And these he masters now. Now he w'eighs 
time 

Even to the utmost grain ; that you shall 
read 

In youi own losses, if he stay in France. 

Ft. King, To~moriow shall you know our 
mind at full. 140 

Exe. Dispatch us with all speed, lest that 
our king 

Come lieie himself to question our delay ; 
For he is footed m this land already. 

Fr. King. You shall be soon dispatch’d 
with fair conditions. 141 

A night is but small breath and little pause 
To answer matters of this consequence. 

[Flourhh. Exeunt 

ACT THREE 
PROLOGUE 
Flourish, Enter Chorus. 

Chor, Thus with imagin’d wing our swift 
scene flies, 

In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought. Suppose that you 
have seen 

The well-appointed King at Hampton piei 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 5 
With silken stieamers the young Phcebus 
fanning. 

Play with your fancies ; and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climb- 
ing ; 

Hear the shrill whistle which doth order 
give 

To sounds confus’d ; behold the threaden 
sails, 

Borne w'lth th' invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the 
furrowed sea, 

Breasting the lofty surge. O, do but think 
You stand upon the rivage and behold 
A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing ; 15 
For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfieur- Follow, 
follow I 

Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy 
And leave your England as dead midnight 
still. 

Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old 
women, 20 
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Either past or not arriv’d to pith' and 
puissai ce ; 

For who IS he wnose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appealing hair that will not follow 
These cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to 
France ? 

Work, work youi thoughts, and therein see 
a siege ; -5 

Behold the ordnance on theii carnages. 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded 
Harfieur. 

Suppose th’ ambassador from the French 
comes back ; 

Tells Harry that the King doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter, and with her to 
dowry 30 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms, 
’fhe offer likes not ; and the nunble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon 
touches, 

[Alarum, and chambers go off. 
And down goes all before them. Still be 
kind, 34 

And eke out our perfoimance with \oiu 
mind, [Exit. 

Scene I. France. Before Hatfleiir. 

Alarum. Enter the King, Lxeter, 
Bedford, Gloucester, and SekUers 
with scaling Aadders. 

King. Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; \ 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger : 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with haid-favoui’d 
rage ; 

Then lend the eye a tciiible aspect ; 

Let it pry thicugh the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow 
o’erwhclm it 1 1 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his conioundeJ base. 
Swill’d with the wild and wastf*ful ocean. 
Now set the teeth and stietch the nostril 
wTfle ; 15 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every 
spirit 

To his full height. On, on, you noblest 
English, 

Whose blood is fet fioin fathers ot war- 
pioof — 

Fathers that like so many Alexandets 
Have in thcic parts from morn till even 
fought, 2*^ 

And sheath’d, their swords for lack ol 
argument. 

Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 
That those whom you call'd fathers did 
beget you. 
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Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 

And teacli them how to w’ai. And yon, 
good yeomen, ~’5 

Whose limbs were made in England, shotv 
us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
llKit you are worth your breeding — which 
I doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base 
I hat hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 30 
f See von stand like gieyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot: 
FelJow your spirit ; and upon this charge 
K ry ‘ God for Harry, England, and Saint 
George I ’ 

[E^cViod. Alarum^ and chambers go off. 

Sce:ne II. Before Harfleur. 

L>n^r Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and Boy. 

Baid. On, on, on, on, on ! to the breach, 
the bleach ! 

N\m. Pray thee, Coiporal, stay ; the 
^ A icks are too hot, and for mine owm part 
I Faxe not a case ot lives. The humour of 
u <s too hot ; that is the very plain-song 
i u. 5 

ihsl. The plain-song is moat just; for 
hmnouis do abound. 

Knocks go and come ; God’s vassals drop 
and die ; 

And sword and shield 
In bloody field 

Deth win immortal fame. 10 

Boy. Would I w'ere in an alehouse in 
i.ondon I I w’ould give all my fame for a 
pot of ale and safety. 

Pish And I : 

If wishes would prevail with me. 

My purpose should not fail with me, 15 
But thither would I hie. 

Boy, As duly, but not as truly. 

As bird doth sing on bough. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. Up to the breach, you dogs ! 
Avaunt, you cullions I zo 

IDriving them forward. 
Pist. Be merciful, great duke, to men of 
mould. 

Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage ; 
Abate thy rage, great duke. 

Good bawcock, bate thy rage. Use lenity, 
sweet chuck. 

Nym. These be good humours. Your 
honour wins bad humours. 

[Exeunt all bui Boy. 
Boy. As young as I am, I have observ'd 
these three swashers. I am boy to them 
all three ; but all they three, though they 
would serve me, could not be man to me ; 
for indeed three such antics do not amount 
to a man. For Bardolph, he is white- 
h vot’d and red-fac’d ; by the means 
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wheieof ’a faces it oiil:, but not. For 

Pistol, he hath a kih/ng tongue and a 
quiet swoid ; by ^he means v/heic-of ’a 
breaks woids and lecps ivliole weapons. 
For Nym, he hath heaid that men oi few 
words are the best men, and therefoie he 
scorns to say his praveis lest ’a should be 
thought a coward ; but his few bad words 
are match’d with as few good deeds ; for 'a 
never broke any man’s head but his own, 
and that was against a post when he was 
drunk. They will s'teal anything, and call 
it purchase. Bardolph stole a lute-case, 
bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for three 
halfpence. Nym and Bardolph are sworn 
brothers in filching, and in Calais they stole 
a fire-shovel ; 1 knew by that piece of 
service the men w'ould carry coals. They 
w'ould have me as familiar with men’s 
pockets as their gloves or their hand- 
kcrchers ; which makes much against my 
manhood, if I should lake from another’s 
pocket to put into mine ; for it is plain 
pocketing up of wrongs. I must leave them 
and seek some better service ; their villainy 
goes against my weak stomach, and there- 
fore I must cast it up. I Ex if. 

Re~cnta Flullli:N, Gowlr folio wmg. 

Gow. Cdptam FlneUen, you must come 
presently to the mines ; the Duke of 
Gloucester would speak with you. 53 

Flu. To the mines 1 Tell you the Duke 
it is not so good to come to the mines ; for, 
look you, the mines is not according to the 
disciplines of the war ; the concavities of 
it is not sufficient. For, look you, th’ 
athversary^ — you may discuss unto the 
Duke, look you — is digt himself four yard 
under the countermines ; by Cheshu, I 
think ’a will plow up all, If there is not 
better directions. 60 

Gow. The Duke of Gloucester, to whom 
the order of the siege is given, is altogether 
directed by an Irishman — a very valiant 
gentleman, i’ faith. 

Flu. It is Captain Maemorris, is it not ? 

Goic/. 1 think it be, 65 

Flu. By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the 
world : I will verity as much in his beard ; 
he has no more directions m the true 
disciplines of the wars, look you, of the 
Roman disciplines, than is a puppy-dog. 

Enter Macmorris and Captain Jamy, 

Gow. Here 'a comes ; and the Scots 
captain. Captain Jamy, with him, ?t 

Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous 

falorous gentleman, that is certain, and of 
great expedition and knowledge in th’ 
aunchiant wars, upon my particular 
knowledge of his directions. By Cheshu, 
he will maintain his argument as well as 
any military man in the world, in the> 
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discipl“:ies of the pristine wais of the 
Romai 2. 77 

Jam I say giid day. Captain Fiuellen. 
Flu. God-deo to your worship, good 
Cap tail James. 

Go Ml. Mow now. Captain Macmorris ! 
Have you quit the mines ? Have the 
pioneers given o’er ? si 

Mac. B/ Chnsh, ia, tish ill donej The 
work ish give over, the trompet sound the 
le treat. By my hand, I swear, and my 
father’s soul, the work ish ill done ; it ish 
give over ; I would have blowed up the 
town, so Chnsh save me, la, in an hour. 
O, tish ill done, tish ill done ; by my hand, 
tish ill done ! 87 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I beseech you 
now, will you voutsafe me, look you, a few 
disputations with you, as partly touching 
or concerning the disciplines of the war, 
the Roman wars, in the way of argument, 
look you, and friendly communication ; 
partly to satisfy my opinion, and partly for 
the satisfaction, look you, of my mind, as 
touching the direction of the military 
discipline, that is the point. 95 

Jamy, It sail be vary gud, gud feith, gud 
captains bath ; and I sail quit you with 
gud leve, as I may pick occasion ; that 
sail I, marry. 9« 

Mac. It IS no time to discourse, so Chrish 
save me. The day is hot, and the weather, 
and the wars, and the King, and the Dukes; 
it is no time to discourse. The town is 
beseech’d, and the trumpet call us to the 
breach ; and we talk and, be Chrish, do 
nothing. 'Tis shame for us all, so God sa* 
me, ’tis shame to stand still ; it is shame, 
by my hand ; and there is throats to be 
cut, and works to be done ; and there ish 
nothing done, so Chrish sc’ me, la. xo? 

Jamy. By the mess, ere theise eyes of 
mine take themselves to slomber, ay’ll de 
gud service, or I’ll lig i’ th’ grund tor it ; 
ay, or go to death. And I’ll pay’t as 
valorously as 1 may, that sail I suerly do, 
that IS the breff and the long. Marry, I wad 
full fain heard some question ’tween you 
tway. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, T think, look 
you, undei your correction, there is not 
many f l /o'ur nation — 115 

Mac. Of my nation ? What isb my 
nation ? Ish a villain, and a bastard, and 
a knave, and a rascal. What ish my nation ? 
Who talks of my nation ? ns 

Flu. Look you, if you take the matter 
otherwise than is meant. Captain Mac- 
morris, peradventure I shall think you do 
not use me with that affability as in 
discretion you ought to use me, look you ; 
being as good a man as yourself, both in 
the discipline's of war and in the derivation 
of my birth, and in other particularities. 124 
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Mac. 1 do not kiiovi, you so good a man 
as myself; so Chrish save me, 1 \\ill cut 
off youi head. 

Gow. Gentlemen both, you wiE mistake 
each other. 

Jamy. Ah I that’s a foul fault. 

[A parley sounded. 
Gow. The town sounds a parley. 129 
Flu. Captain Macmoiiis, when theie is 
more better opportumty to be required, 
look you, I will be so bold as to tell you 
I know the disciplines of war ; and there 
IS an end. lExeimi. 

Scene III. Before the gates of Harfleur. 

Enter the Governor and some Citizens on 
the walls. Entei the King and all his 
Train before the gates. 

King. How yet resolves the Governor of 
the town ? 

This is the latest parle we will admit ; 
Therefore to our best mercy give your- 
selves 

Or, like to men proud of destruction. 

Defy us to our worst ; for, as I am a 
soldier, 5 

A name that in my thoughts becomes me 
best, 

If I begin the ’batt’ry once again, 

I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she 'lie buried. 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 10 
And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of 
heart. 

In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like 

Your fresh fair virgins and your flow*ring 
infants. 

What is it then to me if impious war, 15 
Array’d in flames, like to the prince of 
fiends. 

Do, with his smirch’d complexion, all fell 
feats 

Enlink’d to waste and desolation ? 

What is’t to me when you yourselves are 
cause. 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 20 
Of hvt and forcing violation ? 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce 
career ? 

We may as bootless spend our vain com- 
mand 

Upon th* enraged soldiers in their spoil, 25 
As send precepts to the Leviathan 
To come ashore. Therefore, you men of 
Harfleur, 

Take pity of your towm and of your people 
Whiles yet my soldi^rs are in my command: 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of 
grace 30 

O'erblows the filthy and contagious douds 
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Of heady murder, spoil, and villainy. 

If not — why, m a moment look to see 
The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shneking 
. daughters ; 35 

Your fathers taken by the silver beards. 
And their most reverend heads dash’d to 
the walls ; 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes. 
Whiles the mad mothers with their howls 
confus’d 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of 
Jewry 40 

At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 
What say you ? Will you meld, and this 
avoid ? 

Or, guiltv in defence, be thus destroy’d ? 
G(w. Our expectation hath this day an 
end : 

The Dauphin, whom of succours we en- 
treated, 45 

Returns us that his powers are yet not 
ready 

To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great 
King, 

We yield our town and lives to thy soft 
mercy- 

Enter our gates ; dispose of us and ours ; 
For we no longer are defensible. 50 

K mg. Open your gates. [Exit Governor. 
Come, uncle Exeter, 

Go you and eater Harfieur ; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French ; 
Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle, 
Tile winter coming on, and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfieur will we be your guest * 
To-morrow for the march are we addrest. 

[Flourish. Tlie King and his train 
enter the town. 

Scene IV. Rouen. The French King*s 
palace. 

Enter Katherine and Alice, 

Kaih. Alice, tu as ete en Angletcire, et tu 
paries bien le langage. 

Alice. Un peu, madame. 

Kath. Je te pne, m’enseignez ; il faut que 
j'apprenne A parler. Comment appelez- 
vous la main en Anglais ? 5 

Alice. La main ? EUe est appe^^e de hand. 
Kaih. De hand, Et les doigts ? 

Alice. Les doigts ? Ma foi, j’oublie les 
doigts ; mais je me souviendrai. Les 
doigts? Je pense qu’ils sont appel^s de 
fingres ; oui, de fingres. xo 

Kath. La main, de hand ; les doigts, 
de fingres. Je pense que je suis le bon 
ecoher; j’ai gagn6 deux mots d’ Anglais 
vitement. Comment appelez-vous les 
ongles ? 

Alice. Les ongles ? Nous les appelons de 
nails, 
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Kath. Le nails. Ecoutez; dites-moi si 
je parle bien ; de hand, de fingres, et 
de nails. 16 

Alice. C’est bien dit, madame ; il est fort 
bon Anglais. 

Kath. Dites-moi FAnglais pour le 
bras. 

Alice. De arm, madame. 

Kath. Et le coude ? ao 

Alice. D’elbow. 

Kath. D’elbow. Jem’en faisla r6p6titiosi 
de tous les mots que vous m'avez appris 
des a present. 

Alice. Il est trop difficEe, madame, 
comme je pense. 

Kaih. Excusez-moi, Ahce ; Ecoutez : 
d’hand, de fingre, de nails, d’arma, de 
bilbow. 26 

Alice» D’elbow, madame. 

Kath. O Seigneur Dieu, je m’en oublie I 
D'elbow. Comment appelcz-vous le col ? 
Alice. De nick, madame. 30 

Kath. De nick. Et le mcnton ? 

Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De sin. Le col, de nick ; le 
menton, de sin, 

Alice. Oui. Sauf votre honneiir, en 
v6iTtd, vous pror.oTcez les mots aussi droit 
que les natifs d’Arxglctcire. 

Kath. Je ne doute point d’apprendie, par 
la grace de Dieu, et en peu de temps. 37 
Ahce. N’avcz-vous pas dej^ oubL6 ce que 
je vous ai enseign6 ? 

Kath. Non, je rccitcrai ^ vous prompte- 
ment : d’hand, de fingie, de mails — 
Alice. Dc nails, madame. 42 

Kath. De nails, de arm, Je ilbow. 

Ahce. Sauf votre honneitr, d'elbow. 
Kath. Amsi dis-je ; d’elbow, de nick, 
et de sin. Comment appelez-vous le pied 
el la robe ? 46 

Alice. Le foot, madame ; et le count. 
Kath. Le foot et le count. O Seigneur 
Dieu I ils sont mots dc son mauvais, 
corruptible, gros, et impudique, et non 
pour les dames d’honneur d’user : je ne 
voudrais prononcer ces mots devant les 
seigneurs de France pour tout le monde. 
Foh I le foot et le count I N^anmoins, 
le reciterai une autre fois ma Ic^on en- 
semble : d’hand, de fmgre, de nails, 
d'arm, d’elbow, dc nick, de sin, de 
foot, le count. 55 

Alice. Excellent, madame ! 

Kath. C’est assez pour une fois : allons- 
nous A diner. [ExeunL 

Scene V. The French King’s palace. 

Enter the KiNc* of France, the Daufhin, 
Duke of Britainb, the Constable of 
France, and Others. 

Fr. King. ’Tis certain he hath pass’d the 
river Somme. 
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Con. / nd if he be not fought withal, my f 

Let us p live in France ; let us quit all. 
And giv our vineyards to a baibarous 
f 'ople. 

Uau. C Dieii vivant ! Shall a few spr^iy^ 
of us, s 

The emptying of oor fathers’ liixiu v. 

Our scions, put in wild and sava^^'^*' stock. 
Spirt up so suddenly into tlie clouds, 

And overlook their gratters ? 

Brit. Normans, but bastaid Noimans, 
Norman bastards ! lo 

Mort D ej, ma vie ! if they march along 
Unfought withal, but 1 will sell my duke- 
dom 

To buy a slobb’iy and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion, 

Con, Dieu de ba tallies ! where have they 
this mettle ? ^5 

Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull j 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale. 
Killing their fruit with fiowns ? Can sodden 
water, 

A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley- 
broth. 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant 
heat ? 20 

And shall our quick blood, spirited with 
wine. 

Seem frosty ? O, for honour of our land. 
Let us not hang like roping icicles 
Upon our houses' thatch, whiles a more 
frosty people 

Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich 
fields — 25 

Poor we call them in their native lords I 
Dau. By faith and honour. 

Our madams mock at us and plainly say 
Our mettle is bred out, and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth 30 
To new-store France with bastard warriors. 
Brit. They bid us to the English dancing- 
schools 

And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos. 
Saying our grace is only in our heels 
And that we are most lofty runaways. 35 
Fr, King. Where is Mont joy the herald ? 
Speed him hence ; 

Let him greet England with our sharp 
defiance. 

Up, Princes, and, with spirit of honour 
edged 

More sharper than your swords, hie to the 
field: 

Charles Delabreth, High Constable of 
France ; 4° 

You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and' of 
Berri, 

Alen^on, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy ; 
Jaques Chatillon, Rambures, Vaudemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpi^, Roussi, and Faucon- 
bridge, 

Foix, Lestrake, Boudqualt, and Charolois ; 
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High dukes, great princes, baroiis, lords, 
and knights, 40 

For your gicat seats now quit you of gnat 
shames. 

^ar Harry England, that sweeps through 
our land 

VTth pennons painted in the blood of 
H 'irflcui. 

Rush on his host as doth the melted snow 50 
Upon the \ alleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his iheum 
upon ; 

Go down upon him, you have power 
enough. 

And in a captive chariot into Rouen 
Bring him our prisoner. 

Con. This becomes the great, sh 

Sorry am I his numbers are so tew. 

His soldiers sick and famish’d in their 
march ; 

For I am sure, wdien he shall see our army, 
HeTl drop his heart into the sink of fear. 
And for achievement offer us his ransom. 60 
Fr. King. Therefore, Lord Constable, 
haste on Montjoy, 

And let him say to England that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give. 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in 
Rouen. 

Dau. Not so, 1 do beseech your Majesty. 
Fr. King. Be patient, for you shall 
remain with us. G 6 

Now forth. Lord Constable and Princes all. 
And quickly bring us word of England's 
tall. [Exeunt. 

Scene VI. The English camp in Picardy 

Enter Captains, English and Welsh, Gower 
and Fluellen. 

How now. Captain Fluellen I Come 
you from the bridge ? 

Flu. I assure you there is very excellent 
services committed at the bridge. 

Gow. Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 5 

Flu. The Duke of Exeter is as magnani- 
mous as Agamemnon ; and a man that I 
love and honour with my soul, and my 
heart, and my duty, and my live, and my 
living, and my uttermost power. He is not 
— God be praised and blessed I — any hurt 
in the world, but keeps the bridge most 
vafiantly, with excellent discipline. There 
is an aunchient Lieutenant there at the 
bridge — I think in my very conscience he 
IS as vahant a man as Mark Antony ; and 
he is a Inan of no estimation in the world ; 
but I did see him do as gallant service. 15 
G&w. What do you call him ? 

Flu. He is call'd Aunchient Pistol. 

Gow. 1 know him not. 

Enter Pisrou 
Ftu. Here is the man. 
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PisL Captain, I thee beseech to do me 

favours. 

The Duke of Exeter doth love thee 
well. 

Flu, Ay, I praise God ; and I have 
merited some love at his hands. 

Pish Bardolph, a soldier, firm and sound 
• of heart, 24 

And of buxom valour, hath by cruel fate 
And giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel, 
That goddt-o blind. 

That stands upon the rolling restless 
stone — 

Flu, By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. 
Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler 
afore her eves, to signify to you that 
Fortune is blind *, and she is painted also 
with a w'heel, to sigmfy to you, which is the 
moral of it, that she is turning, and incon- 
stant, and mutability, and variation ; and 
her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical 
stone, wnich lolls, and rolls, and rolls. In 
good truth, the poet makes a most excellent 
description of it : Fortune is an excellent 
moral, 37 

Pist, Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and 
frowns on him ; 

For he hath stol'n a pax, and hanged must 
*a be — 

A damned death 1 <0 

Let gallows gape for dog ; let man go free. 
And let not hemp his windpipe suffocst \ 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pax of little price. 

Therefore, go speak — the Duke will hear 
thy voice ; 45 

And let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. 
Speak, Captain, for hts life, and I will thee 
requite. 

Flu, Aunchient Pistol, I do partly under- 
stand your meaning. 50 

Pist. Why then, rejoice therefore. 

Flu, Certainly, Aunchient, it is not a 
thing to rejoice at ; for if, look you, he 
were my brother, I would desire the Duke 
to use his good pleasure, and put him to 
execution ; for discipline ought to be used. 

Pist, Die and be damn’d ! and figo for 
thy friendship ! 56 

Flu, It is well. 

Pist, The fig of Spain ! [Exit. 

Flu, Veiy good. 

Gou;. “-Why, this is an arrant counterfeit 
lascai ; I remember him now — a bawd, a 
cutpurse. 61 

Flu, I’ll assure you, ’a uttTed as prave 
w'ords at the pndge as you shall see in a 
summer's day. But it is very well ; hat 
he has spoke to me, that is well, I warrant 
you, when time is serve. 65 

Gow, Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that 
now and then goes to the wars to grace 
himself, at his return into Ldndon, under 
568 
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the form of a soldier. And such fellows are 
perfect in the great commanders’ names ; 
and they will learn you by rote where 
services were done — at such and such a 
sconce, at such a breach, at such a convoy ; 
who came oif bravely, who was shot, who 
disgrac’d, what terms the enemy stood on ; 
and this they con perfectly in the phiase of 
war, which they trick up with new-tuned 
oaths ; and what a beard of the General’s 
cut and a horrid suit of the camp will do 
among foaming bottles and ale-wash ’d 
wits is wonderful to be thought on. But 
you must learn to know such slanders of 
the age, or else you may be marvellously 
mistook. 70 

Flu, I tell you what. Captain Gower, I 
do perceive he is not the man that he would 
gladly make show to the world he is ; if 1 
find a hole in his coat I will tell him my 
mind. fDrww within] Hark you, the King 
IS coming ; and 1 must speak with him 
from the pndge. 

Drum and colours. Enter the King and his 
poor Soldiers, and Gloucester. 

God pless your Maiesty I 85 

King. How now, Fluellcn ! Cam'st thou 
from the bridge ? 

Flu. Ay, so please your Majesty, The 
Duke of Exeter has very gallantly main- 
tain’d the pndge ; the French is gone off, 
look you, and there is gallant and most 
prave pass.*ges. Marry, th' athversary was 
have possession of the pndge : but he is 
enforced to letire, and the Duke ol Exeter 
IS master of the pndge j I can fceU your 
Majesty the Duke is a prave man. 93 

King. What men have you lost, Fluellcn? 
Flu, The perdition of th’ athversary hath 
been very great, reasonable great ; marry, 
for my part, I think the Duke hath lost 
never a man, but one that is like to be 
executed for robbing a church — one 
Bardolph, if your Majesty know the roan ; 
his face is all bubukles, and whelks, and 
knobs, and flames o’ fire ; and his lips 
blows at his nose, and it is like a coal of 
fire, sometimes plue and sometimes red ; 
but his nose is executed and his fire's out. 

King, We would have all such offenders 
so cut off. And we give express charge 
that in our marches through the country 
there be nothing compell’d from the 
villages, nothing taken but paid for, none 
of the French upbraided or abused in 
disdainful language ; for when lenity and 
cruelty play for a kingdom the gentler 
gamester is the soonest winner. 

Tuchet. Enter Mont joy* 

Mon/* You know me by my habit, im 
King, Well then, I know thee; what 
shall I know of thee 7 
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Mont. My master’s mind. 

King. Unfold it. 113 

Mo it. Thus says my kmg. Say thou to 
H^rry of England : Though we seem’d dead 
we did but sleep ; advantage is a better 
boldier than rashness. Tell lum we could 
hi\e rebuk’d him at Harfleui, but that we 
thought not good to bruise an injury till 
it were full ripe. Now we speak upon our 
cue, and our voice is imperial : England 
shall repent his folly, see his weakness, and 
admire our sufferance. Bid him therefoie 
consider of his ransom, which must propor- 
tion the losses we have borne, the subjects 
we have lost, the disgrace we have digested; 
which, in weight to re-answ'pr, his pettiness 
would bow under. For our losses his 
exchequer is too poor ; for th’ effusion ot 
our blood, the muster of his kingdom too 
faint a number ; and for our disgiace, his 
own person kneeling at our feet but a weak 
and worthless satisfaction. To this add 
defiance ; and tell him, for conclusion, he 
hath betrayed his followers, whose con- 
demnation IS pronounc’d. So far my king 
and mastei ; so much my office. 131 

King, What is thy name ? 1 know thy 
quality. 

Mont, Mont joy. 

King. Thou dost thy office faiily. Turn 
thee back, ia 

And tell thy king I do not seek him now. 
Bat could be willing to maich on to Calais 
Without impeachment ; for, to say the 
sooth — 

Though ’tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage — 

My people are with sickness much en- 
feebled ; 140 

My numbers lessen’d ; and those few I have 
Almost no better than so many French ; 
Who when they weie in health, I tell thee, 
herald, 

I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen. Yet forgive 
me, God, 3.1 *5 

That I do brag thus ; this your air of 
France 

Hath blown that vice in me ; I must 
repent. 

Go, therefore, tell thy master here I am ; 
My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk ; 
My army but a weak and sickly guard ; 750 
Yet, God before, tell him we will come on. 
Though France himself and such another 
neighbour 

Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, 
Mont joy. 

Go, bid thy master well advise himself. 

If we may pass, we will ; if we be hind’red. 
We shall your tawny ground with your red 
blood 156 

Discolour ; and so, Mont jo v, fare you well. 
The sum of all our answer is but this : 
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We would not seek a battle as we are ; 
Nor as we are, we say, we will not 
shun it. 

So tell your master. r6i 

Mont. I shall deliver so. Thanks to your 
Highness, 

Glo. I hope they will not come upon us 
now. 

King. We are m God’s hand, brother 
not in theirs. 

March to the bridge, it now draws toward 
night ; 165 

Beyond the river vve’U encamp oursehes. 
And on to-morrow bid them march away. 

[Exew-if. 

Scene VII, The French camp near 
Agincourt. 

Enter the Constable of France, the Lord 
Rambures, the Duke of Orleans, the 
Dauphin, with Others. 

Con. Tut I I ha%^e the best armour of the 
world. Would it weie day ! 

Orl. You have an excellent armour ; but 
let my horse have his due. 

Con. It is the best hotse of Europe. 5 
Orl, Will it never be morning ? 

Dau, My Lord of Orleans and my Lord 
High Constable, you talk of hoise and 
armour ? 

Orl, You are as well provided of both as 
any prince in the world. 10 

Dau, What a long night is this 1 I w ill 
not change my horse with any that treads 
but on four pasterns- Ca, ha I he bounds 
from the eaith as if his entrails were hairs ; 
le cheval volant, the Pegasus, chez les 
narines de feu ! When I bestride him I 
soar, I am a hawk. He trots the air ; the 
earth sings when he touches it ; the basest 
horn of his hoof is more musical than the 
pipe of Hermes. 

Orl, He’s of the colour of the nutmeg, ig 
Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is 
a beast for Perseus : he is pure air and 
fire ; and the dull elements of earth and 
water never appear in him, but only in 
patient stillness while his rider mounts 
him ; he is indeed a horse, and all other 
jades you may call beasts. 

Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most 
absolute and excellent horse, 26 

Dau. It is the prince of palfreys ; his 
neigh IS like the bidding of a monarch, and 
his countenance enforces homage. 

Orl. No more, cousin. 30 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit that 
cannot, from the rising of the lark to the 
lodging of the lamb, vary deserx^ed praise 
on my palfrey. It is a theme as fluent as 
the sea : turn the sands into eloquent 
tongues, and my horse is argument for them 
all ; 'tis a subject for a sovereign to reason 
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on., aiii for d sovereign’s sovereign to ride 
on ; -and for the world — familiar to us and 
unlcnown — to , lay apart their particular 
functions ani wonder at him. i once writ 
a sonnet in his praise and began thus 
* Wonder of nature ’ — 4 c 

OrL I have heard a sonnet begin so to 
one’s mistiess. 

Dan. Then did they imitate that which I 
compos’d to my courser ; for my horse is 
my mistress. 

OrL Your mistress bears well. 

Vau. Me well ; which is the prescript 
praise and perfection of a good and 
particular mistress. 40 

Con. Nay, for methought yesterday your 
mistress shrewdly shook your back. 

Dau. So perhaps did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. 5° 

Dau. O, then belike she was old and 
gentle ; and you rode like a kern of Ireland, 
your French hose off and in your strait 
strossers. 

Con. You have good judgment in horse- 
manship. 54 

Dau. Be warn’d by me; then : they that 
ride so, and ride not wanly, fail into foul 
bogs. I had rather have my horse to my 
mistress. 

Con. I had as lief have my mistress a 
jade. 

Dau. 1 tell thee. Constable, my mistress 
wears his own hair. 60 

Con. I could make as true a boast as that, 
if I had a sow to my mistress. 

Dau. ‘ Le chien est retourne a son propre 
vomissement, et la truie lav 6 e au bourbierd 
Thou mak’st use of anything. 65 

Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my 
mistress, or any such proverb so little km 
to the purpose. 

Ram. My Lord Constable, the armour 
that I saw 10 your tent to-night — are those 
stars or suns upon it ? 

Con. Stars, my lord- 70 

Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, 
I hope. 

Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 
Dau. That may be, for you bear a many 
superfluously, and ’twere more honour some 
were away- 

Con. Ev’n as your horse bears your 
praises, who would trot as well were some 
of your brags dismounted. ?(> 

Dau. Would I were able to load him with 
his desert Will it never be day ? 1 will 
trot to-morrow a mile, and my way shall 
be paved with English faces. 7<» 

Con. 1 will not say so, for fear 1 should 
be fac’d out of my way ; but I would it 
were morning, for 1 would fain be about the 
ears of the English. 

Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for 
twenty prisoners i 
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Con. You must first go yourself to bsLZard 
ere you have them. C 6 

Dau. ’Tis midmght ; 1 *H go arm myself 

[Exit. 

OrL The Dauphin longs for inorning. 
Ram. He longs to cat the Englu-h. 

Con. I think he ^vill cat all he kills. 90 
Ori. By the white hand of my lady, he’s 
a gallant prince. 

Con. Swear by her foot, thal she may 
tread out the oath. 

Orl. He is simply the most activ e gentle- 
man of France. 95 

Con. Domg is activity, and he will still 
be doing. 

Orl. He never did harm that I heai d of. 
Con. Nor will do none to-morrow : he 
will keep that good name still. 

Orl. I know him to be valiant. loo 

Con. 1 was told that by one that knows 
him better than you. 

Orl. What’s he ? 

Con. Marry, he told me so himself ; and 
he said he car’d not who knew it. 103 

Orl. He needs not ; it is no hidden virtue 
in him. 

Con. By my faith, sir, but it is ; never 
anybody saw it but his lackey. ’Tis a 
hooded valour, and when it appears it will 
bate. 

Orl. Ill-will never said well. no 

Con. I will cap that proverb with ' There 
IS flattery in friendship 

Orl. And I will take up that with ‘ Give 
the devil his due nt. 

Con. Weh plac’d I There stands your 
fuend for the devil ; have at the very eye 
of that proverb with ' A pox ot the devil ! * 
Orl. You arc the better at proverbs by 
how much ‘ A fool’s bolt is soon shot *. 

Con. You have shot over. lao 

Orl. ’Tis not the first time you were 
overshot. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My Lord High Constable, the 
English lie within fifteen hundred paces of 
your tents. 

Con. Who hath measur’d the ground ? 
Mess. The Lord Grandpri^. las 

Con. A valiant and most expert gentle- 
man. Would it were day I Alas, poor 
Harry of England I he longs not for the 
dawning as we do. 

Orl. What a wretched and peevish fellow 
IS this King of England, to mope with his 
fat-brain’d followers so far out of his 
knowledge I *31 

Con. If the English had any apprehension, 
they would run away. 

OrL That they lack ; for ff their head* 
had any intellectual armour, they could 
never wear such heavy head-pkees. xs« 
Ram, That island of lEngland breedt very 
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valiant creatures ; tlieir mastiffs are of 
unmatchable courage. 

Orl. Foolish curs, that rim winking into 
the mouth of a Russian bear, and have 
their heads crush’d like rotten apples ! You 
n;.ay as well say that’s a valiant flea that 
dare eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion. 

Con. Just, just ! and the men do sym- 
pathise with the mastiffs m robustious and 
rough coming on, leaving their wits with 
their wives ; and then give them great 
meals of beef and iron and steel ; they will 
eat like wolves and fight like devils. 147 
OrL Ay, but these English are shrewdly 
out of beef. 

Con. Then shall we find to-morrow they 
ha\'e only stomachs to eat, and none to 
fight. Now is it time to arm. Come, shall 
we about it ? 151 

Orl. It IS now two o’clock ; but let me 
see — by ten 

We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT FOUR 
PROLOGUE 
Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping muimur and the poring 
dark 

Fills the wide vessel of the univeise. 

From camp to camp, through the foul 
womb of mght, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 5 
lhat the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 
F’lre answers fire, and through their paly 
flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face ; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 
neighs 10 

Piercing the night’s dull ear ; and from the 
tents 

The armourers accomplishing the knights. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do 
toll, in 

And the third hour of drowsy morning 
name. 

Proud of tlieir numbers and secure in soul. 
The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 
And chide the cupple tardy-gaited night 20 
Who like a foul and ugly witch doth hmp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned 
English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger ; and their gesture 
sad 25 

Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn 
coats 
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Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. O, now, who wiJI 
behold 

The royal captain of this ruin’d band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to 
tent, 30 

Let him cry ’ Praise and glory on his 
head I ’ 

For forth he goes and visits all his host ; 
Bids them good morrow with a modest 
smile. 

And calls them brothers, friends, and 
countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 35 
How dread an army hath enrounded him ,* 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all- watched mght ; 
But freshly looks, and over-bears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet 
majesty ; 40 

That every wretch, pining and pale before. 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his 
looks ; 

A largess universal, lilie the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to e\ery one. 
Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle ail 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 4t: 
A httle touch of Harry in the night- 
And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 
Where — O for pity I — we shall much 
disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils. 
Right ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous, 51 
The name of Agincouit. Yet sit and see, 
blinding true things by what their mock’ues 
be. [Exit. 

Scene I, France. The English camp at 
Agincourt. 

Enter the King, Bedford, and 
Gloucester. 

King. Gloucester, 'tis true that we are m 
great danger ; 

The greater theiefote should our courage be. 
Good morrow, brother Bedford. God 
Almighty 1 

There is some soul of goodness in things 
evil. 

Would men observingly distil it out ; 5 

For our bad neighbour makes us early 
stirrers, 

Wliich is both healthful and good hus- 
bandry. 

Besides, they are our outward consciences 
And preachers to us all, admonishing 9 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed. 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 

Enter Erpikgham* 

Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 
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Erp* Not so, my liege ; this lodging likes 
me better, v 

Since 1 may say * Now lie I like a king 
King, *Tis good for men to love thei 
present pains 

Upon example ; so the spirit is eased ; 
And when the mind is quick 'tied, out of 
doubt 

The organs, though defunct and dead 
before, 

Break up their drowsy grave and newly 
move 

With casted slough and fresh legerity. 
Lend me thy cloak. Sir Thomas. Brother 
both, 2 

Commend me to the piinces in our camp 
Bo my good morrow to them, and anon 
Desire them all to my pavilion. 

Glo, We shall, my liege. 

Erp, Shall I attend your Grace ? 

King, No, my good knight : 

Go with my brothers to my lords of 
England ; 30 

I and my bosom must debate awhile. 

And then I would no other company. 

Erp, The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble 
Harry ! fExettni all hut the King. 
King* God-a-mercy, old heart I thou 
speak’st cheerfully. 

Enter Pistol. 

Pist Qui va la ? 

King. A friend. 

Pisi. Discuss unto me : art thou ofBcer, 
Or art thou base, common, and popular 7 
King. I am a gentleman of a company. 
Pist. Trail’st thou the puissant pike ? 40 
King. Even so. What are you ? 

Pist, As good a gentleman as the 
Emperor. 

King. Then you are a better than the 
King. 

Pist. The King’s a bawcock and a heart 
of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame ; 45 

Of parents good, of fist most valiant. 

I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I love the lovely bully. What is thy name ? 
King. Harry le Roy. 

Pist. Le Roy ! a Cornish name ; art thou 
of Cornish crew 7 50 

King. No, I am a Welshman. 

Pist, Know’st thou Fluellen 7 
King. Yes. 

Pist. Tell him I’ll knock his leek about 
his pate 

Upon Saint Davy’s day. 55 

King. Do not you wear your dagger in 
your cap that day, lest he knock that about 
yours. 

Pist, Art thou his friend ? 

King. And his kinsman too. 

Pist. The f%o for thee, then I 60 

King. I thank you ; God be with you t 
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Pist. Mv name is Pistol call’d. [Exil. 

King. It sorts well with your fieiceiiess. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen ! 

Flu. So ! in the name of Jesii Christ, 
speak fewei. It is the greatest admiration 
in the universal woild, ’ivhen the true and 
auncliient prcrogatifes and laws of the wars 
IS not kept ; if you would take the pains 
but to examine the wars of Pompey the 
Great, you shall find, I warrant you, that 
there is no tiddle-taddle nor pibbie-pabble 
in Pompey’s camp ; I warrant you, you 
shall find the ceremonies of the wais, and 
the cares of it, and the forms of it, and the 
sobiiety of it, and the modesty of it, to be 
otherwise. 74 

Gow. Why, the enemy is loud ; you hear 
him all night. 

Flu. If the enemy is an ass, and a fool, 
and a prating coxcomb, is it meet, think 
you, that we should also, look you, be an 
ass, and a fool, and a prating coxcomb 7 In 
your own conscience, now 7 bo 

Gow. I will speak lower. 

Flu. I pray you and beseech you that you 
will. {Exeunt Gower and Fluellen. 

King. Though it appear a little out of 
fashion, 

There is much care and valour in this 
Welshman. 

Enter three soldiers : John Bates, Alex-* 

ANDER Court, and Michael Williams. 

Cowt. Bi other John Bates, is not that 
the morning which breaks yonder 7 86 

Bates. I think it be ; but we have no 
great cause to desire the approach of day. 

Will. We see yonder the beginning of the 
day, but I think we shall never see the end 
of it. Who goes there 7 91 

King. A friend. 

Will. Under what captain serve you ? 

King. Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Will. A good old commander and a most 
kind gentleman. I pray you, what thinks 
he of our estate ? 96 

King, Even as men wreck’d upon a sand, 
that look to be wash’d otT the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to 
the King ? 

King. No ; nor it is not meet he should. 
For though I speak it to you, I think the 
King is but a man as I am : the violet 
smells to him as it doth to me ; the element 
shows to Mm as it doth to me ; all his 
senses have but human conditions ; Ms 
ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he 
appears but a man ; and though Ms 
affections are higher mounted than ours, 
yet, when they stoop, they Stoop with the 
like wing. Therefore, when he sees reason 
of fears, as we do* Ms fears, out of doubt. 
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be of the same relish as ours are ; yet, in 
reason, no man possess him with any 

appearance of feai, lest he, by showing it, 
should dishearten his army. ixr 

Bates. He may show what outwaul 
couiage he will ; but I believe, as cold a 
night as ’tis, he could wish himself in 
Thames up to the neck ; and so 1 would he 
weie, and 1 by him, at all adventures, so we 
weie quit here. lU) 

King. By my troth, 1 will speak mv con- 
science ol the King : I think he would not 
wish himself anywhefe but wheie he is. 

Bates Then I would he were here alone ; 
so should he be sure to be ransomed, and a 
many poor men*s lives saved. 123 

King. I dare say you love him not so ill 
to wish him here alone, howsoever you 
speak this, to feel other men’s minds ; 
metiimks 1 could not die anywhere so con- 
tented as in the King’s company, his cause 
being just and his quart el honourable. 127 
Will. That’s more than wc know. 

Bates. Ay, or moie than we should seek 
aftei ; for we know enough if we know we 
are the King’s subjects. It his cause be 
wrong, our obedience to the King wipes the 
Clime of it out of us. 132 

'Will. But if the cause be not good, the 
King himselt hath a heavy reckoning to 
make when all those legs and arms and 
head*, chopp’d o.T m a battle, shall join 
together at the latter day ami ciy all * We 
died at such a place ’ — some swearing, some 
crying for a surgeon, some upon their wives 
lelt poor behind them, some upon the debts 
they owe, some upon their children rawly 
left. I am afeard theie are few die well 
that die Jn a battle ; for how can they 
charitably dispose of anything when blood 
is their aigiiment ? Now, if these men do 
not die well, it will be a black matter for 
the King that led them to it ; who to 
disobey were against all proportion of 
subjection. H5 

King. So, if a son that is by his father 
sent about merchandise do sinfully mis- 
carry upon the sea, the imputation of his 
wickedness, by your rule, should be im- 
posed upon his father that sent him ; or 
if a servant, under his master^s command 
transporting a sum of money, be assailed 
by robbers and die in many irreconcU’d 
iniquities, you may call the business of the 
master the author of the servant's damna- 
tion. But this IS not so : the King is not 
bound to answer the particular endings of 
his soldiers, the father of his son, nor the 
master of his set v ant ; for they purpose not 
their death when they purpose their 
services. Besides, there is no king, be his 
cause never so spotless, if it come to the 
arbitrement of swords, can try it out: with 
all unspotted soldiers : some peradventure 
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have on them the guilt of premeditated and 
coatiived murder ; some, of beguiling 
virgins with the broken seals of pei jury ; 
some, making the wars their bulwaik, that 
have before gored the gentle bosom of peace 
with pillage and robbery. Now, if these 
men have defeated the law and outiun 
native punishment, though they can out- 
^trip men they hai’e no wings to fly from 
God: war is His beadle, war is His vengeance; 
so that heie men arc punish’d for before- 
breach of the King’s laws in now the King’s 
quarrel. Where they feared the death they 
have borne life away ; and where they 
would be safe they perish. Then if they die 
unprovided, no more is the King guilty of 
their damnation than he was befoie guilty 
of those impieties for the which they are 
now visited. Every subject’s duty is the 
King’s ; but every subject’s soul is his own. 
Therefore should every soldier in the wais 
do as every sick man in his bed — wash 
every mote out of his conscience ; and 
dying so, death is to him advantage ; or 
not dying, the time was blessedly lost 
wherein such preparation was gained ; and 
in him that escapes it were not sin to think 
that, making God so free an offer. He let 
him outlive that day to see His greatness, 
and to teach others how they should 
prepare. 183 

Will. ’Tis certain, every man that dies 
ill, the ill upon his own head — the King is 
not to answer for it. 

Bates. I do not desiie he should answer 
for me, and yet I determine to fight lustily 
for him. 

King. I myself heard the King say he 
would not be ransom’d, 189 

Will. Ay, he said so, to make us fight 
cheerfully ; but when our throats are cut 
he may be ransom’d, and we ne’er the 
wiser. 

King. If I live to see it, I will never trust 
his word after. 194 

Will. You pay him then ! That’s a 
peiilous shot out of an elder-gun, that a 
poor and a private displeasure can do 
against a monarch I You may as wel| go 
about to turn the sun to ice with fanning 
in his face with a peacock’s feather. You’ll 
never trust his word after ! Come, ’tis a 
foolish saying, 200 

King. Your reproof is something too 
round ; I should be angry with you, if the 
time were convenient. 

Will. Let it be a quarrel between us If 
you live. 

King. I embrace it. 

Will. How shall I know thee again ? 205 

King, Give me any gage of thine, and I 
will wear it in my bonnet ; then if ever 
thou dar'st acknowledge it, I will make it 
my quarrel. 
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Will, Here*s my giove ; give me another 
of thine. 

Kmg. There. 210 

Will. This will I also wear in my cap ; 
if ever thou come to me and say, after to- 
morrow, " This IS my glove % by this hand 
I will take thee a box on the ear. 

King. If ever I live to see it, I will 
challenge it. 

Will. Thou dar’st as well be hang*d. 215 
King. Well, I will do it, though I take 
thee in the King’s company. 

Will. Keep thy word. Fare thee well. 
Bates. Be friends, you English fools, be 
friends ; we have French quarrels enow, if 
you could tell how to reckon. 221 

King. Indeed, the French may lay twenty 
French crowns to one they will beat us, for 
they bear them on their shoulders ; but it 
is no English treason to cut French crowns, 
and to-morrow the King himself will be a 
clipper. [Exeunt Soldiers. 

Upon the King ! Let us our lives, our souls. 
Our debts, oar careful wives, 227 

Our children, and our sms, lay on the King I 
We must bear all. O hard condition. 
Twin-born with greatness, subject to the 
breath 

Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wdnging I What inhnice 
heart’s ease 

Must kings neglect that private men enjoy I 
And what have kings that privates have 
not too, 234 

Save ceremony — save general ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol Ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st 
more 

Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? What are thy com- 
ings-in ? 

O Ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 240 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and 
form. 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
Wherein thou arfc less happy being fear’d 
Than they m fearing. 243 

What drmk’st thou oft, instead of homage 
sweet. 

But poison’d flattery ? O, be sick, great 
greatness. 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure I 
Thinks thou the flery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 250 

Will it give place to flexure and low 
bending ? 

Canst thou, when thou command’st the 
beggar’s knee. 

Command the health of it ? No, thou proud 
dream. 

That play’tot so subtly with a king’s repose. 

I ^ a king that find thee ; and I know 255 
* Us not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
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The swoid, the mace, the crown impeiial, 
The mtertissiied robe of gold and pearl. 
The farced title runmiig fore the king, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore ol this 
world — 261 

No, not all these, thnce gorgeous ceremony, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical. 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave 
Who, with a body fill’d and vacant mind. 
Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful 
bread ; 266 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 
But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps m Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse ; 
And follows so the ever-running year 272 
With profitable labour, to lus grave. 

And but for ceremony, such a wietch. 
Winding up days with toil and nights with 
sleep, 275 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a kmg. 
The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 
Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the 
peace 279 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 

Enter Erpingham, 

Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of 
your absence, 

Seek through your camp to find you. 

King. Good old knight. 

Collect them all together at my tent ; 

I’ll be before thee. 

Erp. I shall do’t, my lord. fExii. 
King. O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ 
hearts. 

Possess them not with fear I Take from 
them now 28^, 

The sense of reck’ning, if th* opposed 
numbers 

Pluck their hearts from them I Not to-dav, 
O Lord, 

O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown I 
I Richard’s body have interred new, 291 
And on it have bestowed more contrite 
tears 

Than from it Issued forced drops of blood ; 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold 
up 

Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I 
have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and solemn 
priests 

Smg still for Richard's soul. More will I do: 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth. 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 300 
Imploring pardon. 

Enter Gloucester, 
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Glo. My liege I 

King. My bi other Gloucester's voice ? 

Ay; 

I know thy errand, I will go with thee ; 
The day, my friends, and all things, stay for 
me. fjb’xewni 

Scene IL The French camp. 

Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, 
and Others. 

OrL The sun doth gild our armour ; up, 
my lords I 

Dau. Montez A cheval ! My horse ! 
Varlet, laqiiais ! Ha 1 

Oi L O brave spirit ! 

Dad. Via I Les eaux et la terre — 

Gil. iuen puis ? L’air et le leu, 5 

Dau. Ciel I cousin Orleans. 

Enter Constable, 

Now, my Lord Constable I 

Con . Hark how our steeds for present 
service neigh ! 

Dau. Mount them, and make incision m 
their hides, 

That their hot blood may spin in English 
eyes, 10 

And dout them with superhuous courage, 
ha ! 

Ram. What, will you have them weep 
our horses' blood ? 

How shall we then behold their natural 
tears ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattl’d, you 
French peers. 

Con. To horse, you gallant Piinces I 
straight to horse I 15 

Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
And your fair show shall suck away their 
souls. 

Leaving them but the shales and husks of 
men. 

There is not work enough for all our hands ; 
Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 
To give each naked curtle-axe a stain 21 
That our French gallants shall to-day draw 
out, 

And sheathe for lack of sport. Let us but 
blow on them. 

The vapour of our valour will o'erturn them. 
'Tis positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords, fts 
That our superfluous lackeys and our 
peasants — 

Who in unnecessary action swarm 
About our squares of battle — were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding foe ; 
Though we upon this mountain's basis by 30 
Took stand for idle speculation — 

But that our honours must not. What's to 
say ? 

A very little little let us do. 
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And all IS done. Tiieo let tlie liumpets 

sound 

ihe tucket sonance and the note to moiir.t ; 
For our appioacii siiali so much dare the 
held 36 

That England shall couch down in fear and 

yield. 

Enter Grandpe^, 

Grand. Wh> do you stay so long, my 
lords of France ? 

Yond island carnons, desperate of their 
bones, 

ni-favouiedly become the morning ; 40 
Iheir lagged curtains poorly are lei loose. 
And our air shakes them passing scornfully : 
Big Mars seems bankrupt m thdr beggar’d 
host, 

And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps, 
ihe horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks 45 
With torch-staves in their hand ; and their 
poor jades 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hides 
and hips. 

The gum down-ropmg from their pale-dead 
eyes. 

And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal'd 
bit 

Lies foul with chaw'd grass, still and 
motionless ; 50 

And their executors, the knavish crows. 

Fly o’er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Description cannot suit itself in words 
To demonstrate the hfe of such a battle 
In hie so lifeless as it shows itself. 55 

Con. They have said their prayers and 
they stay for death. 

Dau. Shall we go send them dinners and 
fresh suits. 

And give their fasting horses provender. 
And after fight with them ? 

Con. I stay but for my guidon. To the 
field I Ob. 

I will the banner fiom a tiuropet take. 
And use it for my haste. Come, come, 
away ! 

The sun is high, and we outwear the day. 

[ExeunL 

Scene HI. The English camp. 

Enter Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, 

Erpingham, with all his Host; Salisbury 

and Westmoreland, 

Glo. Where is the King ? 

Bed. The King himself is rode to view 
their battle. 

West. Of fighting men they have full 
three-score thousand. 

Exe, There's five to one ; besides, they 
all are fresh. 

Sal. God's arm strike with us I 'tis a 
fearful odds. 5 

God bye you. Princes all; I'll to my charge. 
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It we no more meet till we meet m heaven 
Then joyfully, my noble Lord of Bedfoid 
My deal Lord Gloucester, and my goo( 
Lord Exeter, 

And my kind kinsman — warriors all, adieu 
Bed, Farewell, good Salisbury ; and gooc 
luck go with thee I 

Exe. Farew^ell, kind lord. Fight valiantly 
to-day ; 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it 
For thou art fram'd of the firm truth o 
valour. [Exit Salishu'iy 

Bed. He is as full of valour as of kindness 
Princely in both. 

Enter the King. 

West. O that w^e now had hen 

But one ten thousand of those men in 
England 

That do no work to-day I 

King. What’s he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair 
cousin ; 

If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 2( 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour 
God*s will ! I pray thee, wush not one man 
more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 2*5 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my 
desires. 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from 
England. 30 

God’s peace I I would not lose so great an 
honour 

As one man more methinks would share 
from me 

For the best hope I have. O, do not wish 
one more I 

Bather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through 
my host. 

That he which hath no stomach to this 
fight, 35 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made. 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse ; 
We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
This day is call’d the feast of Crispian. 40 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe 
home. 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam’d. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say * To-morrow Is Saint Crispian 40 
Then will he strip his sleeve and show his 
scars. 

And say * These wounds I had on Crispian’s 
day 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, , 
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But he’ll lemember, \\ith advantages, 50 
What leats he did that day. Then shall our 
names. 

Familiar in his mouth as household words — 
Hariy the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and 
Gloucester — 

Be in their flowing cups fieshly remem- 
b’red. 55 

This stoiy shall the good man tc'^ch his son; 
And Crispin Ciispian shall nc’ei go by. 
From this day to the ending of the woild. 
But we in it shall be remcmbcied — 

We few, we happy few, we band of 
brothers ; 60 

For he to-day that sheds his Mood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he r e’er so vile. 
This day shall gentle his condition ; 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themseKes accuis’d they w^ere 
not here, 65 

And hold then manhoods cheap whiles any 
speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s 
day. 

Re-enter Salisbury. 

Sal. My soveriegn lord, bestow yourself 
with speed : 

The Flench aie biavelv in them battles set. 
And will With all expedience charge on us. 
King, All things are ready, if our minds 
be so. 71 

West. Perish the man whose mind is 
backward now I 

King. Thou dost not wish more help 
from England, coz ? 

West. God's will, my liege I would you 
and I alone, 

Without more help, could fight this royal 
battle I 73 

King. Why, now thou hast unwish’d five 
thousand men ; 

Which likes me better than to wish us one. 
You know your places. God be with you all I 

Tucket. Enter Montjoy. 

Mont. Once more I come to know of thee. 
King Harry, 

f for thy ransom thou wilt now compound. 

Before thy most assured overthrow ; si 

""or certainly thou art so near the gulf 
Thou needs must be englutted. Besides, in 
mercy. 

The Constable desires thee thou wilt mind 
Thy followers of repentance, that their souls 
May make peaceful and a sweet retire 86 
Yom off these fields, where, wretches, their 
poor bodies 
Must lie and fester. 

King. Who hath sent thee now ? 

Mont The Constable of France. 

King. I pray thee bear my former answer 
back: 
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Bid them achieve me, and then sell 1 
bones. 

Good God ! why should they mock pooi 
iellows thus ? 

The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
WMe the beast liv'd was kill'd with hunt- 
ing him. 

A many of our bodies shall no doubt 95 
Find native graves ; upon the which, I 
trust. 

Shall witness live in brass of this day’s 
work. 

And those that leave their valiant bones in 
France, 

Dying like men, though buried in your 
dunghills. 

They shall be fam'd ; for there the sun shall 
greet them 

And draw their honours reeking ui> to 
heaven, 

Leaving their earthly parts to choke your 
dime, 

The smell whereof shall breed a plague in 
France. 

Mark then abounding valour in our English, 
That, being dead, like to the bullet's 
grazing ^03 

Break out into a second course of mischief, 
Killing in relapse of mortality. 

Let me speak proudly : tell the Constable 
We are but warriors for the workmg-day ; 
Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field ; 
There's not a piece of feather in our host — 
Good argument, I hope, w’e will not fly — 
And time hath worn us into slovenry. 

But, by the mass, our hearts are m the 
trim ; 115 

And my poor soldiers tell me yet ere night 
They T 1 be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French soldiers' 
heads 

And turn them out of service. If they do 
this — 

As, if God please, they shall — my ransom 
then xzo 

Will soon be levied. Herald, save thou thy 
labour ; 

Come thou no more for ransom, gentle 
herald ; 

They shall have none, I swear, but these my 
joints ; 

Which if they have, as I will leave 'em them, 
Shall yield them little, tell the Constable, 

Mont, I shall. King Harry. And so fare 
thee well : 136 

Thou never shalt hear herald any more. 

{Exit 

King, I fear thou wilt once more come 
again for a ransom. 

Enter the Duke of York. 

York, My lord, most humbly on my knee 
I beg , 
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The leading of the \awt.rd. i 

King. Take it, bia\e Yc^k. Now, 
soldiers, maich avay , 

And how thou pleabeac, God, di'-pose the 
day! 

Scene IV, The field of hciWe. 

Alarum, Excursions. Enter Frerch Soldier, 
PisioL, and Boy. 

Pisi. Yield, cur ! 

Fu Sol. Je pense qiie vous etes Ic gentii- 
homme de bonne quahte 

Pist. Cality ' Calen o custuie irie 1 Art 
thou a gentleman ? What is thy name ? 
Discuss. 5 

Fr. Sol. O Seigneur Dieu I 
Pist. O, Signieur Dew should be a gentle- 
man. 

Perpend my words, O Signieur Dew, and 
mark : 

O Signieur Dew, thou diest on point of fox, 
Except, O Signieur, thou do give to me 10 
Egregious ransom. 

Fr. Sol. O, prennez misericorde ; ayez 
piti^ de moi I 

Pist. Moy shall not serve ; I will have 
forty moys ; 

Or I will fetch thy nm out at thy tin oat 
In chops of crimson blood. 13 

Fr. Sol. Est-il impossible d' echapper la 
force de ton bras ? 

Pist. Brass, cur I 

Thou damned and luxurious mountam- 
goai, 

Offer'st me brass ? 20 

Fr. Sol. O, pardonnez-moi ! 

Pist. Say'st thou me so ? Is that a ton 
of moys ? 

Come hither, boy ; ask me this slave in 
French 

What is his name. 

Boy, Ecoutez : comment etes-vous 
appel^ 7 25 

Fr. Sol. Monsieur le Fer. 

Boy. He says his name is Master Fcr. 
Pist. Master Fer I I’ll fer him, and firk 
him, and ferret him — discuss the same m 
French unto liim. 

Boy. I do not know the French tor fer, 
and ferret, and firk. 3x 

Pist. Bid him prepare ; for I will cut his 
throat. 

Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, monsieur ? 

Boy. II me commande d vous dire que 
vous faites vous prdt ; car ce soldat ici est 
dispose tout ^ cette heure de coiiper votre 
gorge. 30 

Pist. Owy, cuppele gorge, permafoy I 
Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, brave 
crowns ; 

Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 

Fr. Sol. O, je vous supplie, pour I'amour 
de Dieu, me pardonner I Je suis gentil- 
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horame de bonne maison. Gardez ma vie, 

et je voos donnerai deux cents ecus* 42 
PisL What are his words ? , ^ ^ , 

Bov. He prays you to save his Me ; he is 
a aentlaman of a good house, and for his 

ransom he wiU give you two hundred 

Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 

Tile crowns will take. 

Ft. SoL Petit monsieur, que dit-il ? 49 

BoyK Encore qu’il est contie son jiirement 
de pardonner aucun pnsonmer, neanmoms, 
pour les dcus que vous i'avez promis, il est 
content d vous donner la liberte, le 
franchisement. _ 

Fr* Sol, Sur mes genoux je vous donne 
millc remerdmens ; et je m'estime heureux 
que je sms tombe entre les mams d un 
chevalier, je pense, le plus brave, vailiant, 
et ties distmgu6 seigneur d'Angleterre. 

PisL Expound unto me, boy, ss 

Boy. He gives you, upon ins knees, a 
thousand thanks ; and he esteems himselt 
happy that he hath fall’n into the hanus ot 
one— as he thinks— -the most brave, 
valorous, and thnee-worthy signieur ol 
England. 

Pist, As I suck blood, 1 wiU some meicy 

shew. 

Follow ma. , .p-“- 

Boy. Saivez-vous le grand capihtine. 
[Evh FieJidi Soldier] 1 did never know so 
tail a voice issue from so empty a heart ; 
but the saying is true — the empt> ves&m 
makes the greatest sound* Bardolph and 
Nym had ten times more valour than this 
roaring devil i’ th’ old play, that every one 
may pare his nails with a wooden dagger ; 
and they are both hang’d ; and so would 
this be. if he durst steal anything adven- 
turously. I must stay with the lackeys, 
with the luggage of our camp. The French 
might have a good prey of us, if he knew ot 
it : for there is none to guard it but boys. 

lExit 

Scene V. Another part of the field of battle. 

Enter Constable, Orleans, Bourbon, 
Dauphin, and Rambures. 

Con, O diable I , 

OrL O Seigneur ! le jour est perdu, tout 
est perdu I . „ . 

Dau, Mort Dieu, ma v.e ! all is con- 
founded, all I 

Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes. 

[A short alarum, 

O m^chante fortune ! Do not run away. 
Con. Why, all our ranks are broke* 

Van, O perdurable shame I Bet's stab 
ourselves. 

Be these the wretches that we played at 
dice for ? 
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OrL Is this the king we sent to for his 
ransom ? 

Bour, Shame, and eternal shame, nothing 
but shame I so 

Let us die in honour: once more back 
again ; 

And he that wall not follow Bouibon now. 
Let him go hence and, with his cap in hai.*! 
Like a base pander, hold the chamber-aoor 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog. 
His fairest daughter is contanunated. x 6 

Con, Disorder, that hath spod’d us, friend 
us now i 

Let us on heaps go offer up our lives. 

Orl, We are enow yet li\ ing in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs. 
If any older might be thought upon. 21 

Bour, The devil take order now I I’ll to 
the thiong. 

Let life be shoit, else shame will be too long, 

[Fxexmt. 

Scene VI. Another part of the field. 

Alarum. Enter the King and his Train, 

with Prisoners ; Exeter, and Others. 

King. Well have we done, thncc-valiant 
countrymen ; 

But all’s not done— yet keep the French 
the field. 

Exe. The Duke of York commends him 
to your Majesty. 

King. Lives he, good uncle ? Thrice 
Within this hour 

I saw him down ; thrice up again, and 
fighting ; 5 

From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 

Exe. In which array, brave soldier, doth 
he lie 

Larding the plain ; and by his bloody side, 
Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds. 
The noble Earl ot Suffolk also lies. 10 
Suffolk first died ; and York, all haggled 
over. 

Comes to him, where in gore he lay in- 
steeped. 

And takes him by the beard, kisses the 
gashes 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. 

He cries aloud * Tarry, my cousin Suffolk. 
My soul shall thine keep company to 
heaven ; 

Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly a- 
breast ; 

As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together m our chivalry 
Upon these words 1 came and cheei’d him 
up ; 

He smil’d mt in the face, raught me his 
hand, 

And, with a feeble gr*p, says * Dear my 
lord. 

Commend my service to my sovereign ^ 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck 
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He threw Ms wounded aim and kiss’d his 
lips j 

And so, espous’d to death, with blood he 
seal’d 

A testament of noble-ending love. 

The pretty and sweei manner of it forc’d 
Those waters from me which I would have 
stopp’d j 

But I had not so much of man m me, 30 
And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 

King. I blame you not ; 

For, hearing this, 1 must pertorce compound 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. 

{Alarum. 

But, hark ! what new alarum is this same ? 
The French have reinforc’d their scatter’d 
men. 3 '* 

Then every soldier kill his pnsoners ,* 

Give the word through. lExennt. 

Scene VII. Another part of the field. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage I *Tis 
expressly against the law of arms ; ’tis as 
arrant a piece of knavery, mark you now, 
as can be oifert ; in y our conscience, now, 
is it not ? 4 

Gow. *Tis certain there’s not a boy left 

alive ; and the cowaidiy lascals that ran 

from the battle ha’ done this slaughter ; 
besides, they have burned and earned away 
aU that was m the King's tent ; wheiefore 
the King most worthily hath caus’d eveiy 
soldier to cut his prisoner’s throat. O, ’tis 
a gallant King I 10 

Flu. Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, 
Captain Gower. What call you the town’s 
name where Alexander the Pig was born ? 
Gow. Alexander the Great. i \ 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not * pig ’ great ? 
The pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the 
huge, or the magnanimous, are all one 
reckonings, save the phrase is a little 
variations. 18 

Gow. I think Alexander the Great was 
born in Macedon ; his father was called 
Philip of Macedon, as I take it. 

Flu* I think it is in Macedon where Alex- 
ander is pom. 1 tell you, Captain, if you 
look in the maps of the ’odd, I warrant you 
sail find, in the comparisons between 
Macedon and Monmouth, that the situa- 
tions, look you, is both alike. There is a 
river in Macedon ; and theic is also more- 
over a river at Monmouth ; it is call'd Wye 
at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains 
what is the name of the other river ; but 
*t!s all one, 'tis alike as my fngers is to my 
fingers, and there is salmons in both. If you 
mark Alexander's life well. Hairy of Mon- 
mouth's life is come after it iadifferent well; 
for there is figures in all things. Alexander 
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— God knovs, and ^ ou know — m fnss r?ges, 
and his furies, and ins wraths, and Ins 
cholers, and his moods, and his displeasures, 
and his indignations, and also hemg a little 
intoxicates hi his prams, did, in his ales 
and his angers, look you, kill liis best 
fnend, Cleitiis. 

Gow. Our king is not like lum m that * 
he nevet kilFa any of his inei'vJs. 

Flu. It IS nor well done, mask you now, 
to take the tales out oi my mouth eie it is 
made and fimdied. I speak hut in the 
figures and conspaiisons ot it ; as Alex- 
ander kill’d lus tiiend Cleitus, being in 
ales and his cups, so also Hany Monmouth, 
being in Ins right wits and his goctl judg- 
ments, turn'd away the fat knight with the 
great belly dcishlet ; he was lull ot jest^, 
and gipes, and kna\eucs, and mocks; I 
have lorgoi his name. 

Gow. Sir John Falstaff. 

Flu. That is he. I’ll tell you there is good 
men porn at Monmouth. 50 

Gow. Here comes his kiajesty* 

Alarum. Enter the King, Warwick, 
Gloucesier, Exeter, and Others, with 
Prisoners. Flour ish. 

King. I was not angiy since I came to 
France 

Until this instant. Take a tiumpet, herald . 
Ride thou unto the hoisemen on yon 1 
hill ; 

If they Will hgiit with us, hid them corui: 

down <;3 

Or void the hold ; they do offend out sight 
If they’ll do neithei, v\e will come to them 
And make them skin away as swiit as 
stones 

Enforced fiom the old Assyrian slmgs ; 
Besides, we’ll cut the throats of those we 
have, < o 

And not a man of them that we shall lakc 
Shall taste our mercy. Go and tell them so. 

Enter Montjoy. 

Exe. Here comes the herald of the French, 
my liege. 

Glo. His eyes are humbler than they us’d 
to he. 

King. How now ! What means this, 
herald ? know’st thou not 
That I ha\e fin’d these bones of mine for 
lansom ? 

Com'st thou again for lansom ? 

Mont. Ko, gieat King ; 

I come to thee for charitable Ikciiccn <>n 
That we may wander o’ei this bloody field 
To book our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To soit oui nobles from ou* common men ; 
For many ot our piioces-— woe the while I— 
Lie drowm’d and soak'd m mercenary 
blood ; 

So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
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fn WoL'd of pimces ; and their wounded 
steeds 75 

!m o-t fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
>eik out their aimed heels at their dead 
masteis, 

Kilhng them twice. O, give us leave, great 
Kmg, 

To \iew the held in safety, and dispose 
O: tficii dead bodies i 

King. I tell thee truly, herald, 80 

! if now not if the day be ours or no ; 

For \oi 2. many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o’er the field* 

Monk The day is yours. 

Ki ig. Praised be God, and not our 
strength, for it i 

What IS this c?stle call’d that stands hard 
by ? ss 

Mont. They call it Agincourt. 

King, Then call we this the field of 
Agincourt, 

Fought CO the day of Crispin Cnspianus. 

Fill, Your giandfather of famous mem- 
01 y, an't please your Majesty, and your 
gieat-uncle Edwaid the Plack Prince of 
Wales, as I nave read in the chronicles, 
fought a most prave pattie heie in Fiance. 
King, They did, Fluelleti. us 

Phi, Y'our Majesty says very true ; if 
yoiu Majesties is lememb’ied of it, the 
Welshmen did good service in a garden 
where lecka did giow, wearing leeks in their 
Monmouth capb ; which your Majesty 
know to this hour is an honourable badge 
ol tue set vice ; and I do heheve your 
Majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek 
upon Samt Tavy's day. 100 

King, I w’ear it for a memorable lionour ; 
For I am Welsh, you know, good country- 
man. 

Flu, All the water in Wye cannot wash 
vour Majesty’s Welsh plood out of your 
pody, I can tell you that. Got pless it and 
pieserve it as long as it pleases his Grace 
and his Majesty too 1 100 

fCrjig. Thanks, good my countryman, 
I’hi. By Jeshu, I am your Majesty’s 
countryman, I caie not who know it ; I 
Will confess it to all the ’orld : I need not 
he asham’d of your Majesty, praised be 
(?ot, so long as your Majesty is an honest 
man. m 

Enter Williams. 

King. God keep me so I Our heralds go 
with him: 

XJring me just notice of the numbers dead 
On both our parts. Cal! yonder fellow 
hither. 

!E.vennf Heralds iviih Mont joy, 
Exe, Soldser, you must come to the Kmg, 
King Soldier, w'hy wear'st thou that 
giovc in rfiv cap ? jt?< 

Will, An’t please your Majesty, Tis thei 
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gage of one that I should light witiial, if he 

be alive. 

Kmg. An Englishman ? sso 

Will. An’t please your Majesty, a rascal 
that swagger’d with me last night ; who, if 
’a live and ever dare to challenge this glove, 
I have sw^orn to take him a box o’ th’ ear ; 
or if I can see my glove m his cap — which 
he swore, as he w^as a soldier, he would 
wear if alive — I will strike it out soundly. 

Kmg. What think you. Captain Fluelien, 
is it fit this soldier keep his oath ? 128 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain else, 
an’t please your Majesty, in my conscience. 

King. It may be his enemy is a gentle- 
man of great sort, quite fi om the answer of 
his degree. x^z 

Flu. Though he be as good a gentleman 
as the Devil is, as Lucifer and Belzcbub 
himself, it is necessary, look your Grace, 
that he keep his vow and his oath ; if he 
be perjur’d, see you now, his reputation is 
as arrant a villain and a Jacksauce as ever 
his black shoe trod upon God’s ground and 
his earth, in my conscience, la. 

King. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when 
thou meet’&t the fellow. 140 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

King. Who serv’st thou under T 
Will. Under Captain (iower, my liege. 
Flu. Gower is a good captain, and is 
good knowledge and hteratuied m the wars. 
Kmg, Call hnu hither to me, soldier. 146 
Will, I will, iny Iicge. [Exit, 

Kmg, Here, Fluelien ; wear thou this 
favour for me, and stick it in thy cap , 
when Alen^on and myself were down to- 
gether, 1 pluck’d this glove irom his helm. 
If any man challenge this, he is a friend 
to Aleny:on and an enemy to our person ; 
if thou encounter any such, apprehend him, 
an thou dost me love. 153 

Flu, Your Grace does me as great 
honours as can be desir’d m the hearts of 
his subjects. I would iam see the man that 
has but two legs that shall hod himself 
aggrief’d at this glove, that is all ; but I 
w'ould fam see it once, an please God of 
his grace that I might see. 

King, Know’st thou Gower ? xco 

Flu, He is my dear friend, an please you. 
King, Pray thee, go seek him, and bring 
him to my teat. 

Flu. I will letch him. [Bxh. 

King, My Lord of Warwick and roy 
brother Gloucester, 165 

Follow Fluelien closely at the heels ; 

The glo\e wliich I have gi\en him for a 
favour 

May haply purchase him a box o’ fh' ear. 

It is the soltfier’s : I, by bargain, should 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin 

Warwick ; 

If that the soldier strike him, as I judge 
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By his blunt bearing lie will keep his word 
Some sudden mischief may arise of it ; 
For I do know Fluellen valiant. 

And touch'd with cholei, hot as gunpowder 
And quickly will return an injury ; i 7 ' 

Follow, and see there be no harm between 
them. 

Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. {Exeunt 

Scene VIII. Before King Henry's pavilion 
Enter Gower and Williams. 

WilL I warrant it is to knight you 
Captain. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. God’s will and his pleasure, Captain 
I beseech you now, come apace to the 
King : there is more good toward you 
peradventure than is in your knowledge to 
dream of. 

Will. Sir, know you this glove ? 

Flu. Know the glove ? I know the glove 
is a glove. 

Will. I know this ; and thus I challenge 
it. [Strikes him 

Flu. ’Sblood, an airant traitor as any’s 
in the universal world, or in France, or in 
England ! 

Gow. How now, sir I you villain I 

Will. Do you think I’ll be forsworn ? 

Flu. Stand away, Captain Gower ; I will 
give treason his payment into plows, I 
warrant you. 

Will. I am no traitor. 14 

Flu. That’s a lie m thy throat. I charge 
you in his Majesty’s name, apprehend him : 
he’s a friend of the Duke Alen^on’s. 

Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now, how now ! what’s the 
matter ? 

Flu. My Lord of Warwick, here is — 
praised be God for it ! — a most contagious 
treason come to light, look you, as you 
shall desire in a summer’s day. Heie is his 
Majesty. 2 > 

Enter the King and Exeter. 

King. How now I what’s the matter ? 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a 
traitor, that, look your Grace, has struck 
the glove which your Majesty is take out 
of the helmet of Alen^on. ao 

Will. My liege, this was my glove : here 
is the fellow of it ; and he that I gave it 
to in change promis’d to wear it in his cap J 
I promis’d to strike him if he did ; I met 
this man with my glove in his cap, and I 
have been as good as my wox*d. 31 

Flu. Your Majesty hear now, saving your 
Majesty’s manhood, what an arrant, 
rascally, beggarly, lousy knave It is;‘ I 
hope your Majesty is pear me testimony 
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and witness, and will avoiichment, that 
this IS the glove of Alen^on that your 
Majesty is give me; in your conscierzce, 

now. 

King. Give me thy glove, soldier ; look, 
here is the lellow ot it. 

'Twas I, indeed, thou promised’st to strike. 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 

Flu. An please your Majesty, let his neck 
answer for it, if there is any martial law m 
the world. 

King How cans! thou make me satisfac- 
tion ? 44 

Will. All offences, my loid, come from 
the heart : never came any from mine that 
might offend your Majesty. 

King. It was oiirselt thou didst abuse. 48 
WiU. Your Majesty came not like your- 
self : you appeal'd to me but as a common 
man ; witness the night, your garments, 
y OUT low Imess ; and w'hat your Highness 
suffer’d under that shape I beseech you 
take it for your own fault, and not mine ; 
for had you been as I took you for, I made 
no offence ; therefore, I beseech your 
Highness pardon me. 53 

King. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove 
with crowns, 

And give it to this fellow. Keep it, 
fellow ; 

And wear it for an honoui in thy cap 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns ; 
And, Captain, you must needs be friends 
with him. 60 

Flu. By this day and this light, the 
fellow has mettle enough m his belly : 
hold, there is twel\ e pence for you ; and 
I pray you to serve God, and keep -you out 
of praw-ls, and prabbles, and quarrels, and 
dissensions, and, I wairant you, it is the 
better for you. 65 

Will. I will none of your money. 

Flu. It is with a good will ; I can tell 
you It will serve you to mend your shoes* 
Come, wherefore should you be so pashfiil ? 
your shoes is not so good, 'tis a good 
silling, I w'arrant you, or I will change it. 70 

Enter an English Herald. 

King. Now, herald, are the dead num- 
b'red ? 

Her. Here is the number cf the 
slaught’red French. [Gives a paper. 
King. What prisoners of good sort are 
taken, uncle ? 

Exe. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to 
the King ; 

John Duke of Bourbon, and Cord Bouci- 
qualt ; 75 

Of other lords and barons, knights and 
squires, 

Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 
King, This note doth tell me of ten 
thousand French 
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That in the field lie siain j of pnnces, in 
tliis number# ?9 

And nobles bearing banners# there lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six ; added to these. 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentle- 
men. 

Eight thousand and four hundred ; of the 
which 

Five hundred were but yesterday dubb’d 
kmghts. 

So that, in these ten thousand they have 
lost, 85 

There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries; 
The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, 
squires. 

And gentlemen of blood and quality. 

The names of those their nobles that lie 
dead : 

Charles Delabreth, High Constable of 
France ; 9° 

Jaques of ChatiUon, Admiral of France ; 
The master of the cross-bows. Lord 
Rambures ; 

Great Master of France, the brave Sir 
Guichard Dolphin ; 

John Duke of Alen^on ; Antony Duke of 
Brabant, 

The brothel to the Duke of Burgundy ; 05 
And Edward Duke of Bar. Of lusty earls, 
Grandpre and Roussi, Fauconbridge and 
Foix, 

Beaumont and Marie, Vaudemont and 
Lestrake. 

Here was a royal fellowship of death I 00 
Where is the number of our English dead ? 

[Herald ptesents another paper. 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl ct 
Suffolk, 

Sir Richard Kikely, Davy Gam, Esquire ; 
None else of name ; and of all other men 
But five and twenty. O God, thy arm was 
here 1 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, los 
Ascribe we all. When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle. 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on th' other ? Take it, 
God, 

For it is none but thine. 

Exe. Tis wonderful I no 

King. Come, go we in procession to the 
village ; 

And be it death proclaimed through our 
host 

To boast of this or take that praise from 
God 

Which is his only. 

Fiw. Is it not lawful, an please your 
Majesty, to tell how many is kilTd ? nfi 
King, Yes, Captain ; but with this 
acknowledgment. 

That God fought for us. 

Flu, Yes, my conscience, he did us great 
good. 


King. Do we all holy rites : 

Let there be sung ° Non nobis * and * Te 
Deum " ; 

The dead with charity enclos'd in clay — 
And then to Calais ; and to England then ; 
Where ne’er fiom Fiance arriv’d more 
happy men, [Exeunt 

ACT FIVE 
PROLOGUE 
Bitter Chorus. 

Chor. Vouchsafe to those that have not 
read the story 

That I may prompt them ; and of such as 
have, 

I humbly pray them to admit th’ excuse 
Of time, of numbers, and due course of 
things. 

Which cannot in their huge and proper 
life 5 

Be here presented. Now we bear the King 
Toward Calais. Giant him there. Theie 
seen, ' 

Heave him away ui^on your winged 
thoughts 

Athwart the sea. Behold, the English 
beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives, 
and boys, 10 

Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep- 
incut h’d sea. 

Which, like a mighty whi flier, fore the 
King 

Seems to prepare his w'ay. So let him land, 
And solemn! V tee him set on to London. 

So swift a pace hath thought that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath ; 
Where that bis lords desire him to have 
borne 

His bruised helmet and liis bended sw^ord 
Before him through the city. He forbids it, 
Being free fasm vainness and self-glorious 
pride; 20 

Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent, 
Quite from lumsclf to God. But now behold 
In the quick forge and working-house of 
thought. 

How London doth pour out her citizens ! 
The mayor and ail his brethren in best 
sort — as 

like to the senators of th' antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their 
heels — 

Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring 
Ca&sar in ; 

As, by a lower hut loving likelihood. 

Were now the General of our gracious 
Empress — 30 

As in good time he may “-from Ireland 
coming. 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful dty quit 



Scene 1] 

To welcome liim ! Much more, and much 
more cause® 

Bid they this Harry^ Now in London place 
him — 3 s 

As yet the lamentation of the French 
Invites the King of England’s stay at home; 
The Emperor’s coming in behalf of France 
To order peace between them ; and omit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanc’d, 40 
Till Harry’s back-return again to Fiance. 
There must we bring him ; and myselt 
have play’d 

The interim, by rememb’iing you ’tis past. 
Then brook abridgment ; and your eyes 
advance, 4 1 

After your thoughts, straight back again to 
France. {Exit. 

Scene I. France, The English camp. 
Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Goiv, Nay, that's right ; but why wear 
you your leek to-day ? Saint Davy’s day 
is past. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why 
and wherefore in all things. I wii! tell you, 
ass my friend, Captain Gower : the rascally, 
scald, beggarly, lousy, pegging knave, 
Pistol — which you and yourself and all 
the world know to be no potter than a 
fellow, look you now, of no merits — he is 
come to me, and prings me pread and salt 
yesterday, look you, and bid me cat my 
leek ; it was in a place where 1 could not 
breed no contention with him ; but I will 
be so bold as to wear it in my cap till I see 
him once again, and then I will tell him 
a little piece of my desires. 13 

Enter Pistol. 

Gow. Why, here he comes, swelling like 
a turkey-cock. 

Flu. ’Tis no matter for his swellings nor 
his turkey-cocks. God pless you, Aunchient 
Pistol I you scurvy, lousy knave, God pless 
you I 

PisL Ha ! art thou bedlam ? Dost thou 
thirst, base Troyan, 

To have me fold up Parca’s fatal web ? xy 
Hence I I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 

Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, 
lousy knave, at my desires, and my 
requests, and my petitions, to eat, look you, 
this leek ; because, look you, you do not 
love it, nor your Ejections, and your 
appetites, and your digestions, does not 
agree with it, I would desire you to eat it. 

Pist. Not for Cadwallader and all his 
goats. a6 

Flu. There is one goat for you. {Strikes 
him} Will you be so good, scald knave, as 
eat it ? 

PisL Base Troyan, thou shaft die. 

Flu. You say very true, scald knave — 
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when God’s w'Jl is. I will desire you to 
live m the meantime, and eat your victuals; 
come, these is sauce for st. ISbikuig him 
again] You call’d me yesteiday moimtain- 
bqinie ; but I will make you to-dav a squire 
oi lou degiee. I pray you lall to ; if you 
can mock a leek, you can eat a ieek. 35 
Gowo Enough, Capiam, you lia\e aston- 
ish’d him. 

Flu. 1 say I will make lam eat some part 
of my leek, or I liih peat hi > pate lour days. 
Bile, I piav you. it is good tor your green 
wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

PisL Must I bite ? 4a 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt, 
and out ol question too, and ambigjities. 

Pist. By this leek, I will most houibly 
re\enge — 1 eat and eat, 1 swear — 

Flu. Eat, I pray you; wiU you e 
some more sauce to your leek ? Theie is 
not enough leek to s\vear by, ys 

PisL Quiet thy cudgel : thou dost see I 
eat. 

Flu. Much good do you, serdd knaec, 
heai tily* Nay, pray you throw none awsiv ; 
the skin is goctl for >our brtdcen coxcomb. 
When you take occasions to see leeks 
heicaftcr, I pray >ou mock al ’em; that 
is all. 5 r 

PisL Good. 

Flu. Ay, leeks is good. Hold you, theie 
IS a groat to heal your pate, 

Pist. Me a groat 1 

Flu. Yes, vcnly and in truth, you shall 
take it ; or I ha\^e another leek in my 
pocket which you shall eat. 

PisL 1 take thy groat m earnest of 
icvenge. 

Flu. If I owe you anything 1 will pay you 
in cudgels ; you shall be a woodmonger, 
and buy nothing of me but cudgels. God 
bye you, and keep you, and heal your 
pate. [ExiL 

PisL All hell shall stir for this. 03 

Gotu. Go, go ; you are a countertcit 
cowardly knave. Will you mock at an 
ancient tradition, begun upon an honour- 
able respect, and worn as a memorable 
trophy of predeceased valour, and dare not 
avouch in your deeds any of your words 7 
I have seen you gleeking and galling at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. You thought, 
because he could not speak English in the 
native garb, he could not therefore handle 
an English cudgel ; you find it otherwise, 
and henceforth let a Welsh correction teach 
you a good English condition. Fare ye 
well. [Exit. 

PisL Doth Fortune play the huswife 
with me now ? 

News have I that my Nell is dead i’ th’ 
spital 75 

Of malady of France ; 

And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 

583 
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Old 1 do wax ; and trom my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgell'd. Well, bawd I’ll turn. 
And something lean to cutpurse of quick 
hand. so 

To England wnll 1 steal, and there I’ll steal ; 
And patches will I get unto these cudgell’d 
scars. 

And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. Fiance. The French King’s 
palace, 

Enttn cd one door. King Henry, Exeter, 
Bedford, Gloucester, Warwick, 
Westmoreland, and other Lords ; at 
another, the French King, Queen 
IsAUEL, the Princess Katherine, 
Alice, and other Ladies ; the Duke of 
Burgundy, and his Train. 

King, Peace to this meeting, w^herefore 
we are met ! 

Unto our brother France, and to our sister. 
Health and fair time of day ; joy and good 
wishes 

To our most fair and princely cousin 
Katherine. 

And, as a bianch and member of this 
royally, 5 

By whom this great assembly is contriv’d, 
We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy. 

And, piinccs French, and peers, health to 
you all 1 

Fr. King, Right joyous are we to behold 
your face, 

Most worthy brother England ; faiily met ! 
■So are you, princes English, every one. ii 
Q. Isa. So happy be the issue, brother 
England, 

Of this good day and of this gracious 
meeting 

As we are now glad to behold your eyes— 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in 
them, 15 

Against the French that met them in their 
bent, 

The fatal balls of murdering basilisks ; 

The venom of such looks, we fairly hope. 
Have lost their quality ; and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into 
love. ao 

King. To cry amen to that, thus we 
appear. 

Q. Isa. You English princes all, I do 
salute you. 

Bur. My duty to you both, on equal love, 
Great Kings of France and England I That 
I have labour’d 

With all my wits, my pains, and strong 
endeavours, ss 

To bring your most imperial Majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview. 

Your mii^tiness on both parts best can 
witness. 


[Act 5 

Since then my office hath so far prevail’d 
That face to face and loyal eye to eye 3© 
You have congreeted, let it not disgrace me 
If I demand, before this royal view. 

What rub or what impediment theie is 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled 
Peace, 

Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful 
births, 35 

Should not m this best garden of the world. 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage? 
Alas, she hath from France too long been 
chas’d I 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in it own fertih'ty. 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpriined dies ; her hedges even-pleach’d. 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth disorder'd twigs ; her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 45 
Doth root upon, while that the coulter 
rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery ; 
The even mead, that erst brought sw'cetly 
forth' 

The freckled cow'siip, burnet, and green 
clover, 49 

Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kccksies, 
burs. 

Losing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and 
hedges, 54 

Defective in their natures, grow to wildness; 
Even so our houses and ourselves and 
children 

Have lest, or do not learn for want of time. 
The sciences that should become our 
country ; 

But grow, like savages — as soldiers will, 
That nothing do but meditate on blood — So 
To swearing and stern looks, ditfus’d attire, 
And evc’-ything that seems unnatural. 
Which to reduce into our former favour 
You are assembled ; and my speech 
entreats 

That I may know the let why gentle Peace 
Should not expel these inconveniences 66 
And bless us with her former qualities. 

King. If, Duke of Burgundy, you would 
the peace 

Whose want gives growth to th’ imperfec- 
tions 

Which you have cited, you must buy that 
peace 70 

With full acaird to all our Just demands ; 
Whose tenours and particular effects 
You have, enscheduFd briefly. In your 
hands. 

Bur. The King hath heard them ; to the 
which as yet 

There is no answer made. 

King. Well then, the peace, 75 
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Winch you before so urg’d, lies m his 
answer, 

Fr. King, I have but with a cursorary eye 
O’erglaiiced the articles ; pleaseth your 
Grace 

To appoint some of voui council presently 
To sit with us once more, with better heed 
To re-survey them, we will suddenly 8i 
Pass our accept and peremptory answer. 
King, Brother, we shall. GO;, uncle 
Exeter, 

And brother Clarence, and you, brother 
Gloucester, 

Warwick, and Huntington, go with the 
King ; t-i 

And take with you free power to ratify. 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageable for our dignity. 
Any thing in or out of our demands ; 

And well consign thereto. WiD you, fair 
sister, 90 

Go with the princes or stay here with us ? 
Q. Isa. Our gracious brother, 1 will go 
with them ; 

Haply a woman’s voice may do some good, 
When articles too nicely urg’d be stood on. 
King. Yet leave our cousin Katherine 
here with us ; 

She is our capital demand, compri^’d 
Within the fore-rank of our article'^. 

Q. Isa. She hath good leave* 

[Exeunt all biii the King, Katherine, 
and Alice. 

King. Fair Katherine, and most fair. 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear, xoo 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 

Kath. Your Majesty shall mock at me ; 
I cannot speak your England. 

King. O fair Katherine, if you will love 
me soundly with your French heart, I will 
be glad to hear you confess it brokenly 
with your English tongue. Do you like me, 
Kate ? 

Kath. Pardonnez-moi, I cannot tell vat 
is like me. 

King. An angel is like you, Kate, and 
you are like an angel. 1 10 

Kath. Que dit-il ? que je suls semMable 
^ les anges ? 

Alice. Oui, vraiment, sauf votre grace, 
ainsi dit-il. 

King. I said so, dear Katherine, and I 
must not blush to affirm it* 

Kath. O bon Dieu I les langues des 
bommes sent pleines de trompenes. ixc 
King. What says she, fair one ? that the 
tongues of men are full of deceits ? 

Alice. Oui, dat de tongues of de mans is 
be full ot deceits— dat is de Princess. 120 
King. The Princess is the better EngKsh- 
woman. I’faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for 
thy understanding : I am glad thou canst 
speak no better English ; for if thou 
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couldst, thou w'Oiildst find me such a plaiu 
king that thou woiildst think I ha-irsold 
my farm to buv my crown. 1 know no ways 
to mince it in love, but diiectly to say ‘ I 
love you'. Then, if vou iiige me tarthe'- 
than to say ' Do you m taith 1 ' 1 wear out 
my suit. Give me vour answer ; iTaitli, do ; 
and so clap hands and a bargain. How say 
you, ladv ? 1 fo 

Kath. Sauf votre honneiir, me undeistaiid 
well. 

King. Marry, if you would put me to 
verses or to dance tor your sake, Kate, 
why you undid me ; for the one I have 
neither words nor measure, and for the 
other I have no strength in measure, yet a 
reasonable measuie m strength, if 1 could 
win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting mlo 
my saddle with my armour on my back, 
under the correction of bragging be it 
spoken, I should quickly leap into a wife. 
Or if I might buftet for my love, or bound 
my hoise for her favours, I could lay on 
like a butcher, and sit like a ^ack-an-apes, 
never off. But, before God, Kate, I cannot 
look gieenly, nor gasp oui my eloquence, 
nor I have no cunning in piotestatioii ; only 
downright oaths, whicJi 1 never use till 
urg’d, no** never bieak foi iiiging. If tnou 
canst lo" f.‘ a fellow of this temper, Kate, 
whose lace is not w'orth sun-burning, ilidl 
never looks in ins glass for love of anything 
he sees there, let thine eye be thy cook. I 
speak to tliee plain soldiei. If thou omst 
love me for this, take me ; if not, to say 
to thee that 1 shall die is true — bin hu thy 
love, by the Lord, no ; yet I lov e thee too. 
And wliile thou iiv’st, dear Kate, take a 
fellow of plain and uncoined constancy 5 
for he perforce must do thee right, because 
he hath not the gift to woo in other places ; 
for these fellows of infinite tongue, that can 
rhyme themseh^es into ladies’ favours, they 
do always reason themselves out again. 
What ! a speaker is but a prater : a rhyme 
is but a ballad. A good leg will fall ; a 
straight hack will stoop ; a black beard will 
turn white ; a curl’d pate will grow bald ; 
a fair face will wither ; a full eye will wax 
hollow. But a good heart, Kate, is the sun 
and the moon ; or, rather, the sun, and not 
the moon — for it shines bright and never 
changes, but keeps his course truly. If thou 
would have such a one, take me ; and take 
me, take a soldier ; take a soldier, take a 
king. And what say’st thou, then, to my 
love ? Speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray 
thee. iC'7 

Kath. Is it possible dat I sould love de 
enemy of France ? 

King. No, it is not possible you should 
love the enemy of France, Kate, but in 
loving me you should love the friend of 
France j for I love France so weE that I 
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wEl not part with a village of it ; 1 wiU 
have it all minco And, Kate, when France 
is mine and 1 am yours, then yours Is 
France and you are mine. 175 

Kath. I cannot teE vat is dat. 

King, No, Kate ? I will tell thee in 
French, which i am sure will hang upon 
my tongue like a new-married wife about 
her husband’s neck, hardly to be shook off. 
Je qiiand sur le possession de France, et 
quand vous avez le possession de moi — ^let 
me see, what then ? Saint Denis be my 
speed I — done votre est France et vous 
^tes mienne. It is as easy for me, Kate, to 
conquer the kingdom as to speak so much 
more French : I shall never move thee in 
French, unless it be to laugh at me. iss 
Kath, Sauf votre honneur, le Fran^us 
qiie vous parlez, il est meilleur qiie TAnglais 
lequel je paile. 

King, No, faith, is’t not, Kate ; but thy 
speaking of my tongue, and I thine, most 
truly falsely, must needs be granted to be 
much at one. But, Kate* dost thou under- 
stand thus much English — Canst thou love 
me ? 

Kath, I cannot tell. 193 

King, Can any of your neighbours tell, 
Kate ? I’ll ask them. Come, I know thou 
lovest me ; and at night, when you come 
into your closet, you’ll question this gentle- 
woman about me ; and I know, Kate, you 
will to her dispraise those parts in me that 
you love with your heart. But, good Kate, 
mock me mercifully ; the rather, gentle 
Princess, because I love thee cruelly. If 
ever thou beest mine, Kate, as I have a 
saving faith within me tells me thou shalt, 
I get thee with scambling, and thou must 
therefore needs prove a good soldier- 
breeder. Shall not thou and I, between 
Saint Denis and Saint George, compound a 
boy, half French, half English, that shall 
go to Constantinople and take the Turk 
by the beard ? Shall we not ? What say’st 
thou, my fair flower-de-luce ? 

Kath. I do not know dat. 209 

King. No : ’tis hereafter to know, but 
now to promise ; do but now piomise, 
Kate, you will endeavour for your French 
part of such a boy : and for my English 
moiety take the word of a king and a 
bachelor. How answer you, la plus belle 
Katherine du monde, mon ties ch&r et 
divin d^2S*e ? 215 

Kath, Your Majestee ave fausse French 
enough to deceive de most sage damoiselle 
dat is ea France. 

Kipig, Now, fie upon my false French ! 
By mine honour, in true English, 1 love 
thee, Kate ; by which honour I dare not 
swear thou lovest me ; yet my blood begins 
to flatter me that thou dost, notwithstand- 
ing the poor and untempering effect of my , 
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Visage. Now beshrew my father’s ambition | 
He was thinking of civil wars v’-hen lie got 
me 5 therefore was I created with a 
stubborn outside, with an aspect of iron, 
that when I come to woo ladies I fright 
them. But, in faith, Kate, the elder I wax, 
the better 1 shall appear ; my comfort is, 
that old age, that lU !ayer-up of beauty, 
can do no more spoil upon my face ; thou 
hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst ; and 
thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, better 
and better. And therefore tell me, most 
fair Katherine, will you have me ? Put off 
your maiden blushes ; avouch the thoughts 
of your heart with the looks of an empiess ; 
take me by the hand and say * Harry ol 
England, I am thme*. Which word thou 
shalt no sooner bless mine eat witbai but 
I wiH teii thee aloud * England is thine, 
Ireland is thine, France is ihine, and Henry 
Plantagenet is thine ’ ; who, though I speak 
it before iiis face, if he be not fellow with 
the best king, thou shalt find the best king 
of good fellows. Come, your answer in 
broken music — for thy voice is music and 
thy English broken ; therefore. Queen of 
all, Katherine, break thy mind to me in 
foioken English, wilt thou have me ? 213 

Kath. Dat is as it shall please de roi mon 
pere. 

King. Nay, it will please him well, Kate 
— it shall please him, Kate. 

Kath. Den it sail also content me. 

King. Upon that I kiss your hand, and 
I call you my queen. 249 

Kath. Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez, 
laissez I Ma foi, je ne veux point que vous 
abaissiez votre grandeur cn baisant la main 
d’une, notre seigneur, indigne serviteur; 
excusez-moi, je vous supplie, mon trds 
puissant seigneur. 

King. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 255 

Kath. Les dames et demoiselles pour ^tre 
bais^es devant leur noces, il n’est pas la 
coutume de France. 

King. Madam my interpreter, what says 
.he ? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de fashion pour le 
ladies of P'rance'— I cannot tell vat is 
baiser en Anglish. a 60 

King. To kiss. 

Alice. Your Majestee entendre befctreque 
moi. 

King. It is not a fashion for the maids 
in France to kiss before they are married, 
would she say ? 

Alice. Cm, vraiment. 265 

King. O Kate, nice customs curtsy to 
rent kings. Dear Kate, you and I cannot 
be confin’d within the weak list of a 
country’s fashion ; we are the makers of 
manners, Kate j and the liberty that 
follows our places stops the mouth of all 
find-faults — ^as I will do yours for upholding 



Scene 2] 

the nice fashion of your country in denying 
me a kiss ; therefore, patiently and yield- 
ing. [JCtssfKg her} You have -witchcraft in 
your lips, Kate : there is more eloquence 
In a sugar touch of them than m the 
tongues of the French council ; and they 
should sooner persuade Henry of England 
than a general petition of monarchs. Here 
comes your father. 277 

Enter the French Power and the English 
Lords. 

Bur. God save your Majesty ! My loyal 
cousin, 

Teach you our princess English ? 

King. I would have her learn, my fail 
cousin, how perfectly I love her ; and that 
is good English. s8i 

Bur. Is she not apt ? 

King. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my 
condition is not smooth ; so that, having 
neither the voice nor the heart of flattery 
about me, I cannot so conjuie up the spirit 
of love m her that he will appear in his true 
likeness. ssg 

Bur. Pardon the frankness of my mirth, 
if I answer you for that. If you would 
conjure in her, you must make a circle ; if 
conjure up love in her in his tine likeness, 
he must appear naked and blind. Can you 
blame her, then, being a maid yet ros'd 
over with the virgin cnmson of modesty, 
if she deny the appearance of a naked blind 
boy in her naked seeing self ? It were, my 
lord, a hard condition for a maid to consign 
to. 

King. Yet they do wink and yield, as 
love is blind and enforces- 

Bur. They are then excus’d, my lord 
when they see not what they do. 

King. Then, good my lord, teach your 
cousin to consent winking, 3°° 

Bur. I will wink on her to consent, my 
lord, if you will teach her to know my 
meaning ; for maids well summer’d and 
warm kept are like flies at Bartholomew- 
tide, blind, though they have their eyes ; 
and then they will endure handling, which 
before would not abide lookings on. 306 
King. This moral ties me over to time 
and a hot summer ; and so I shall catch the 
fly, your cousin, in the latter end, and she 
must be blind too. sou 

Bur. As love is, my lord, before it 
loves. 

King. It is so ; and you may, some of 
you, thank love for my blindness, who 
cannot see many a fair French city for one 
fair French maid that stands in my way, 
Fr. King. Yes, my lord, you see them 
perspectively, the cities turned into a maid; 
for they are all girdled with maiden walls 
that war hath never ent'red. 3J<» 

King, Shall Kate be my wife ? 
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Fr. King. So please you. 

King. I am content, so the maiden cities 
> ou talk of may wait on her ; so the maid 
that stood in the way for my wish shall 
show me the way to ray will. 321 

Fr. King. We have consented to all 
terms ot reason. 

Kmg. Is’t so, my lords of England ? 

West. The king hath granted every 
article ; 

Hisdaughtei first ; and then in sequel, all, 325 
According to their firm pioposed natures. 

Exe. Only he hath not yet subscribed 
this : 

Where your Majesty demands that the 
Kmg of Fiance, having any occasion to 
write for matter of giant, shall name 
your Highness in this form and with this 
addition, m French, Notre tres cher fils 
Henri, Roi d’Angleterre, Heiitier de 
France; and thus in Latin, Praeclanssimus 
films noster Henneus, Rex Anglise et 
Haeres Franciae. 333 

Fr. King. Nor this I have not, brother, 
so denied 

But youi request shall make me let it pass. 

King. I pray you, then, in love and dear 
alliance, 

Let that one article rank with the rest ; 
And thereupon give me vour daughter. 

Fr, King. Take her, fair son, and from 
hei blood raise up 

Issue to me ; that the contending king- 
doms 340 

Of France and England, whose very shores 
look pale 

With envy of each other’s happiness, 

May cease their hatred ; and this dear 
conjunction 

Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like 
accord 

In their sweet bosoms, that never war 
advance 345 

His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair 
France. 

Lords. Amen ! 

King. Now, welcome, Kate ; and bear 
me witness all. 

That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 

{Flourish. 

Q, Isa. God, the best maker of all 
marriages, 35<^ 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms 
in one I 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love. 
So be there ’twixt your kingdoms such a 
spousal 

That never may ill office or fell jealousy, 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed 
marriage, 351 

Thrust in between the paction of these 
kingdoms, 

To make divorce of their incorporate 
league ; 
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Tiiat English may as French, French 
Englishmen, 

Receive each other. God speak this Amen . 
AH. Amen I . . ^60 

King, Prepare we for our marriage , on 
which day, 

My Lord of Burgundy, well take your 

And aimie peers’, for surety of our leagues 

Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to 
me, ^ 

And may our oaths well kept and pros- 
p’rous be i [Sennet, Bxeuni, 

Enter Chorus. 


ChoY* Thus far, with rough and all-unable 

Our bending author hath pursu’d the 
story. 

In little room confining mighty men. 


[Act 5 

Mangling by starts the full course of their 

glory. 

Small time, but, in that small, most greatly 
lived , 5 

TMs star of England. Fortune made liis 
sword ; ' . , 

By which the world’s best gaiden he 
achieved, 

And of It left Ins son imperial lord. 

Henry the Sixth, m infant bands crown'd 
king 

Of France and England, did this king 
succeed ; 

Whose state so many had the managing 

That they lost France and made Ms 
England bleed ; 

Which oh our stage hath shown ; and, for 
their sake. 

In voui fair minds let this acceptance take. 
* rPv?#. 
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appearing to La Pucelle. 
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ACT ONE 

Scene I. Westminster Abbey. 

Dead March. Enter the funeral of King 
Henry the Fifth, attended on by the Duke 
of Bedford, Regent of France, the Duke 
OF GloucestiiR, Protector, the Duke of 
Exeter, the Earl of Warwick, the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Bed. Hung be the heavens with black, 
yield day to night 1 

Comets, importing change of times and 
states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky 

And with them scourge the bad revolting 
stars 

That have consented unto Henry’s death ! 

King Henry the Filth, too famous to live 
long I 0 

England ne’er lost a king of so much worth. 
Gh. England ne’er had a king until his 
time. 

Virtue he had, deserving to command ; 


His brandish’d sword did blind men with 
his beams ; lo 

His arms spread wider than a dragon's 
wings ; 

His sparkh'ng eyes, replete with wrathful 
fire, 

More dazzled and drove back his enemies 
Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their 
faces. 

What should I say ? His deeds exceed all 
speech : 15 

He ne’er lift up his hand but conquered, 
Exe. We mourn in black ; why mourn we 
not in blood ? 

Henry is dead and never shall revive. 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend j 
And death’s dishonourable victory 20 
We with our stately presence glorify, 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car, 
W’hat I shall we curse the planets of mishap 
That plotted thus our glory’s overthrow ? 
Or shall we think the subtle-witted French 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him. 
By magic verses have contriv’d his end ? 
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Win. He was a king blessed of the King 
of kings ; 

Unto the French the dreadful jiidgment- 
day 

So dreadful will not be as was his sight. 30 
The battles of the Lord of Hosts he fought j 
The Church’s prayers made him so pros- 
perous. 

Glo. The Chinch I Where is it ? Had not 
churchmen pray’d. 

His thread of life had not so soon decay’d. 
None do you like but an effeminate prince. 
Whom like a school-boy you may overawe. 

Win, Gloucester, whate’er we like, thou 
art Protector 37 

And lookest to command the Prince and 
realm. 

Thy wife is proud ; she holdeth thee in awe 
More than God or reli^ous cliurchmen may. 

Gio. Name not religion, for thou lov’st 
the flesh ; 41 

And ne’er throughout the year to church 
thou go’st. 

Except it be to pray against thy foes. 

Bed. Cease, cease these jars and rest your 
minds in peace ; 

I.et*s to the altar. Heralds, wait on us. 45 
Instead of gold, we’ll offer up our arms. 
Since arms avail not, now that Henry’s 
dead. 

Posterity, await for wretched years. 

When at their mothers’ moist’ned eyes 
babes shall suck. 

Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears, 
And none but women left to wail the dead. 
Henry the Fifth, thy ghost I invocate : 
Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils. 
Combat with adverse planets in the 
heavens. 

A far more glorious star thy soul will make 
Than Julius Caesar or bright — 50 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My honourable lords, health to you 
alii 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of loss, of slaughter, and discomfiture : 
Guienne, Champagne, Rheims, Orleans, co 
Paris, Giiysors, Poictiers, are all quite lost. 

Bed, What say’st thou, man, before dead 
Henry’s corse ? 

Speak softly, or the loss of those great 
towns 

Will make 3 blm burst his lead and rise from 
death. 

Glo, Is Paris lost ? Is Rouen yielded up ? 
If Henry were recall’d to life again, i>(> 
These news would cause him once more 
yield the ghost. 

Exe. How were they lost ? What treacli- 
eiy was us’d ? 

Mess, No tieachery, but want of men and 
money. 

Amongst the soldiers this is muttered — 70 


That here you maintam several factions 5 
And whilst a field should be dispatch’d and 

fought. 

You are disputing ot youi generals : 

One would have ling'nng wars, with little 

cost ; 

Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings; 
A third thinks, without expense at all, ys 
By guileful fair wo: is peace may be 
obtain’d. 

Awake, awake, English nobility ! 

Let not sloth dim your honours, new-begot. 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces In your 
3 ^irxns ^ So 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. 
Exe. Were our tears wanting to this 
f uncial. 

These tidings w’ould call forth their flowing 
, tides. 

Bed. Me they concern ; Regent I am of 
France. 

Give me my steeled coat ; I’ll fight for 
France. Ss 

Away with these disgraceful wailing robes I 
Wounds will I lend the French instead of 
eyes, 

To weep their intermissive misenes. 

Eyiter a second Messenger. 

2 Mess. Lords, vi'ew these letters full of 

bad miscliance. 

France is revolted fiom the Engh'sh quite, 
Except some petty towms of no import. 91 
The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in 
Riiemis ; 

The Bastard of Orleans with him is join’d ; 
Reignier, Duke of Anjou, doth take his 
part ; 

The Duke of Akn^on flieth to his side, 93 
Exe. The Dauphin ciowned king ! all fly 
to him J 

O, whither shall we fly from this reproach ? 
Glo. We will not fly but to our enemies’ 
throats. 

Bedford, if thou be slack I’ll fight it out. 
Bed. Gloucester, why doubt ’st thou of 
my forwardness ? 100 

An army have I muster’d in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is overrun. 

Enter a third Messenger, 

3 Mess. My gracious lords, to add to your 

laments, 

Wherewith you now bedew King Henry’s 
hearse, 

I mu'.t iiitomi you ot a dismal light 105 
Bctsv'ixt the stout Lord I'albot and the 
French. 

Wm. What I Wherein I'aibot overcame ? 
Wt so ? 

3 Mess, O, no ; wherein Lord Talbot was 
o’erthrown. 

I he circumstance Til tell you more at large. 

I The tenth of August last this dreadful lord. 



Scene 1] KING 

Retiring from the siege of Orleans, m 
Having iull scarce six thousand in his troop, 
By three and twenty thousand of the 
French 

Was round encompassed and set upon. 

No leisure had he to enrank Ms men : 115 

He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 
Instead whereof shaip stakes pluck’d out 
of hedges 

They pitched in the ground confusedly 
To keep the horsemen off from breaking in. 
More than three hours the fight conlmued ; 
Where valiant Talbot, above human 
thought, i=i 

Enacted wondeis with his sword and lance : 
Huadieds he sent to hell, and none durst 
stand him ; 

Here, there, and everywhere, enrag’d he 
slew — 

The French exclaim’d the devil was in 
arms ; - 125 

All the whole army stood a gaz’d on him. 
His soldiers, spying his undaunted spiiit, 

* A Talbot ! a Talbot i ’ cried out amain. 
And rush’d into the bowels of the batile. 
Here had the conquest fully been seal’d up 
If Sir John Fastolfe had not play’d the 
coward. 13 1 

He, being m the vaward — plac’d behind 
With puipose to reheve and follow them — 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one 
stroke ; 

Hence grew the general wreck and massacre. 
Enclosed were they with their cnemic^*. 13C 
A base Walloon, to win the Dauphin’s 
grace. 

Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back ; 
Whom all France, with their cMef assem- 
bled strength, 139 

Durst not presume to look once in the 
face. 

Bed, Is Talbot slain ? Then I will slay 
myself. 

For living idly here in pomp and ease. 
Whilst such a worthy leader, wanting aid. 
Unto Ms dastard foemen is betray'd. 

3 Mess. O no, he lives, but is took 
prisoner, 145 

And Lord Scales with him, and Lord 
Hungerford ; 

Most of the rest slaughter’d or took like- 
wise. 

Bed, His ransom there is none but I shall 
pay. 

I'll hale the DaiipMn headlong from his 
throne ; 

His crown shall be the ransom of my friend; 
Four of their lords I’ll change for one of 
ours. 

Farewell, my masters ; to my task will I ; 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make 
To keep our great Saint George’s feast 
withal. *54 

Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take. 
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Wfhose bloody deeds shall make ail Europe 
quake. 

3 Mess. So you had need ; for Orleans is 
besieg’d 1 

The English army is grown weak and faint ; 
The Earl of Salisbury cravetli supply 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, 160 
Since they, so few, watch such a multitude. 

Exe, Remember, lords, your oaths to 
Henry sworn. 

Either to quell the Daupliin utterly. 

Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 

Bed. 1 do remember it, and heie take my 
leave 165 

To go about my preparation, [Exit 

Glo. Ill to the Tower with all the haste 
I can 

To view th’ artillery and munition ; 

And then I will proclaim young Henrv king. 

' LExff. 

Exe. To Eltham will I, where the young 
King IS, 370 

Being ordain’d his special governor ; 

And for his safety there I'll best devise. 

[Exit 

Win. [Aside] Each hath his place and 
function to attend : 

I am left out ; for rne nothing remains. 
But long 1 will not be Jack out of office, 175 
The King from Eltham I intend to steal, 
And sit at chiefest stern of public weal. 

[Exeunt 

Scene II, France. Before Orleans. 

Sound a flourish. Enter Charles the 

Dauphin, Alen<jon, and Reig&ier, 

marching with drum and Soldiers. 

Char, Mars his true moving, even as in 
the heavens 

So in the earth, to this day is not known. 
Late did he shine upon the English side ; 
Now we are victors, upon us he smiles, 
pVhat towns of any moment but we have ? 5 
At pleasure here we lie near Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles the famish’d English, like pale 
ghosts. 

Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 

Alen. They want their porridge and their 
fat bull-beeves. 

Either they must be dieted like mules xo 
And have their provender tied to their 
mouths, “ , 

Or piteous they will look, like drowned 
mice, 

Reig, I.fit’s raise the siege. Why live we 
idly here ? 

Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear ; 
Remaineth none but mad-braln*d Salis- 
bury, 15 

And he may well in fretting spend his gall — 
Nor men nor money hath he to make war. 

Char. Sound, sound alarum ; we will rush 
on them. 
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Now for the honour of the forlorn French 
Him I forgive my death that kilieth me, ’o 
When he sees me go back one foot oi flee. 

lExcunL 

Here alarum* They are beaten hack by 

the English, with great loss. K e-enter 

Charles, Alen^on, and Reignier. 

Char* Who ever saw the like ? What men 
have 1 1 

Dogs I cowards 1 dastards 1 I would ne'er 
have fled 

But that they left me midst my enemies. 

Reig* Salisbury is a desperate homicide ; 
He fighteth as one weary of his hfe. 26 
The other lords, like lions wanting food. 
Do rush upon us as their hungry prey. 

Alen. Froissart, a countryman of ours, 
records 

England all Olivers and Rowlands bred 3c 
During the time Edward the Third did 
leign. 

More truly now may this be verified ; 

For none but Samsons and Gohascs 
It sendeth forth to skirmish. One to 
ten 1 

Lean raw-bon’d rascals I Who would e'er 
suppose 35 

They had such courage and audacity ? 

Char, Let's leave this town ; for they are 
hare-brain *d slaves. 

And hunger will enforce them to be more 
eager. 

Of old I know them ; rather with their 
teeth 

The walls they'll tear down than forsake 
the siege. 40 

Reig, I think by some odd gimmers or 

device 

Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike 
on ; 

Else ne'er could they hold out so as they do- 
By my consent, we'll even let them alone. 

Alen, Be it so. 45 

Enter the Bastard of Orleans. 

Bast, Where's the Prince Dauphin 7 I 
have news tor him. 

Char, Bastard of Orleans, thrice welcome 
to us. 

Bast, Methinks your looks are sad, your 
cheer appall'd. 

Hath the late overthrow wrought this 

offence ? 

Be not dismay'd, for succour is at hand. 50 
A holy maid hither with me I bring, 

Wliich, by a vision sent to her from heaven. 
Ordained is to raise this tedious siege 
And drive the English forth the bounds of 
France. 

The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, 55 
Exceeding the nme sibyls of old Rome : 
What's past and what's to come she can 
descry. 


[Act 1 

jSpeak, shall J call her m ? Believe my 

words, 

For they are certain and unfallible. 

Char, Go, call her in. [Exit Bastwd] But 
flist, to try her skill, 60 

Reigmer, stand thou as Dauphin in my 
place ; 

Question her pioudly ; let thy looks be 
stem ; 

By this means shall we sound what skill she 
hath. 

Re-enter the Bastard of Orleans, with 
Joan la Pucelle. 

Reig. Fail maid, is 't thou wilt do these 
wondrous feats ? 

Pmc. Reignier, is 't thou that thinkest to 
beguile me ? 55 

Where is the Dauphin ? Come, come from 
behind ; 

I know thee well, though nevei seen before. 
Be not amaz'd, theie's nothing hid from me. 
In private will I talk with thee apart. 
Stand back, you loids, and give us leave 
awhile, ^0 

Reig, She takes upon her bravr^I’tr at first 
dash* 

Puc. Dauphin, I am by birth a shepherd's 
daughter. 

My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 
Heaven and our Lady gracious hath it 
pleas'd 

To shine on mv contemptible estate. 75 
Lo, whilst I waited on my tender Iambs 
And to sun's parclung heat display’d my 
cheeks, 

God's Mother deigned to appear to me, 
And m a vision lull of majesty 
Will'd me to leave my base vocation 80 
And free my country from calamity — 

Her aid she promis’d and assur'd success. 
In complete glory she reveard herseU ; 

And whereas I was black and swait bcloie, 
With those clear rays which she infus'd on 
me 85 

That beauty am I bless'd witli which you 
may see. 

Ask me what question thou canst possible, 
And I will answer unpremeditated. 

My courage try by combat if thou dar'st, 
And thou shalt find that I exceed my sex. 90 
Resolve on this : thou shalt be fortunate 
If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 

Char, Thou hast astonish'd me with thy 
high terms. 

Only this proof I’ll of thy valour make — 

In single combat thou shalt buckle with me? 
And if thou vanquishest, thy words are 
true ; 96 

Otherwise I renounce all confidence. 

Puc, I am prepar'd; here is my keen- 
edg'd sword, 

Deck'd with five flower-d^-l«ces on each 
side. 
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The which at Touraine, in Saint Katherine’s 
churchyard, loo 

Out of a great deal of old iron I chose forth. 

Char. Then come, o’ God’s name ; I fear 
no woman. 

Pmc. And while I live I’ll ne’er fly from 
a man, [Here they fight and Joan 
la Pucelle overcomes. 

Char. Stay, stay thy hands ; thou art an 
Amazon, 104 

And hghtest with the sword of Deborali. 

Pmc. Christ’s Mother helps me, else I 
were too weak. 

Char. Whoe'er helps thee, 'tis thou that 
must help me. 

Impatiently I burn with thy desire ; 

My heart and hands thou hast at once 
subdu’d. 

Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so, no 
Let me thy servant and not sovereign be, 
'Tis the French Dauphin sueth to thee thus. 

Puc. I must not yield to any rites of love, 
For my profession’s sacred from above. 
When I have chased all thy foes from hence. 
Then will I think upon a recompense. 116 

Char. Meantime look gracious on thy 
prostrate thrall. 

Reig. My lord, methinks, is very long in 
talk. 

Alen. Doubtless he shrives this woman to 
her smock ; 

Else ne’er could he so long protract his 
speech, 

Reig. Shall we disturb him, since he keeps 
no mean ? 

Alen. He may mean more than we poor 
men do know ; 

These women arc shrewd tempters with 
their tongues. 

Reig. My lord, where are you ? What 
devise you on ? 

Shall we give o’er Orleans, or no ? 125 

Puc, Why, no, I say ; distrustful re- 
creants I 

Fight till the last gasp; I will be your 
guard. 

Char. What she says I'll confirm ; we’ll 
fight it out. 

Puc. Assign’d am I to be the English 
scourge. 

This night the siege assuredly I’ll raise. 130 
Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon 
days. 

Since I have entered into these wars. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
TiE by broad spreading it disperse to 
nought. ^3" 

With Henry's death the English circle ends 
Dispersed are the glories it included. 

Now am 1 like that proud insulting ship 
Which Ciesar and his fortune bare at once 

Char. Was Mahomet inspired with 
dove ? 140 


'hou with an eagle art inspired then. 

Telen, the mother of great Constantine, 

Nfor yet Saint Philip’s daughters were like 

thee. 

Bright stai of Venus, fall’n down on the 
eai th. 

How may I reverently worship thee 
enough ? us 

Alen. Leave off delays, and let us raise 
the siege. 

Reig. Woman, do what thou canst to 
save our honours ; 

Drive them from Orleans, and be im- 
mortaliz’d. 

Char. Presently we’ll try. Come, let’s 
away about it. 

!>To prophet will I trust if she prove false. 150 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. London. Before the Tower gates. 

Enter the Duke of Gloucester, with his 
Serving-men in blue coats. 

Glo. I am come to survey the Tower this 
day ; 

Since Henry’s death, I fear, there is convey- 
ance. 

Where be these warders that they wait not 
here 7 

Open the gates ; ’tis Gloucestci that calls. 

1 Ward. [Within] Who’s there that 
knocks so imperiously ? 5 

1 Serv. It IS the noble Duke of Gloucester. 

2 Ward. [Within} Whoe’er he be, you 

may not be let in, 

1 Serv. Viliams, answer you so the Lord 
Protector ? 

X Ward. [Within] The Lord protect him I 
so we answer him. 

We do no otherwise than we are will'd, o 

Glo. Who willed you, or whose will stands 
but mine ? 

There’s none Protector of the realm but I. 

Break up the gates. I’ll be your warrantize. 

Shall 1 be flouted thus by dunghill grooms ! 

[Gloucester's men rtisli at the Tower 
gates, and Woodvillc the Lieu-- 
tenant speaks wiihin. 

Wood. [Within] What noise is this / 
What traitors have we here ? i-* 

Glo. Lieutenant, is it you whose voice 1 
hear ? 

Open the gates ; here's Gloucester that 
would enter. 

Wood. [Within] Have patience, noble 
Duke, I may not open ; 

The Cardinal of Winchester foibids. 

From him I have express commandment 20 

That thou nor none of thine shall be let in. 

Glo. Faint-hearted Woodviile, pnzest 
hdm fore me ? 

Arrogant Winchestei, that haughty prelate 

Whom Henry, our late sovereign, ne’er 
could brook I 
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Thou art no fnend to God or to the King, as 
Open the gates, or I’E shut thee out shortly. 

Serving-men. Open the gates unto the 
Lord Protector, 

Or well burst them open, If that you come 
not quickly. 

Enter to the Protector at the Tower gates 

Winchester and his Men hi tawny coats. 

Win. How now, ambitious Humphry ! 
What means this ? 

Glo. Peel’d priest, dost thou command me 
to be shut out ? 30 

Win. I do, thou most usurping proditor. 
And not Protector of the King or realm. 

Glo. Stand back, thou manifest con- 
spirator, 

Thou that contrived’st to murder our dead 
lord ; 34 

Thou that giv’st whores indulgences to sin. 
Ill canvass thee in thy broad cardinal’s hat. 
If thou proceed in this thy insolence. 

Win. Nay, stand thou back ; I wiH not 
budge a foot. 

This be Damascus ; be thou cursed Cam, 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 40 

Glo. I will not slay thee, but I’ll dri\e 
thee back. 

Thy scarlet robes as a child’s beanng-cloth 
I’H use to carry thee out 01 this place. 

Win. Do what thou ddr’st ; 1 beard thee 
to thy face- 

Glo. What I am I dar’d and bearded to 
m / face ? 45 

Draw, men, for all this privileged place — 
Blue-coats to tawny-coats. Priest, beware 
your beard ; 

I mean to tug it, and to cuff you soundly ; 
Under my feet 1 stamp thy cardinal’s hat ; 
In spite of Pope or dignities of church, 50 
Here by the cheeks I’E drag thee up and 
down. 

Win. Gloucester, thou wilt answer this 
before the Pope. 

Glo. Winchester goose I 1 cry ' A rope, a 
rope I ' 

Now beat them hence ; why do you let 
them stay ? 

Thee ITl chase hence, thou wolf in sheep’s 
array. 55 

Out, tawny-coats ! Out, scarlet hypocrite I 

Here Gloucester's men beat out the CardinaVs 

men : and en^er in the Imrly-lmtly the 

Mayor of London, and his Officers. 

May* Fie, lords I that you, being 
supreme magistrates. 

Thus contumeliously should break the 
peace ! 

Glo. Peace, Mayor I thou know'st little of 
my wrongs : 

Here’s Beaufort, that regards nor God nor 
King, 60 

Hath here distrain’d the Tower to his use. 
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Win. Here’s Gloucester, a foe to citizens ; 
One that still motions war and never peace, 
O’ercharging your tree purses with large 
tines j 

That seeks to overthrow religion, 65 

Because he is Protector of the realm. 

And wmiiid have armour here out of the 
Tower, 

To crown himself King and suppress the 
Prince. 

Glo. I will not answ'er thee with words, 
but blows. 

[Here they skirmish again. 

May. Nought icsts for me m this tumul- 
tuous strife 70 

But to make open proclamation. 

Come, officer, as loud as e’er thou canst, 
Cry. 

0)f. fCiies] All manner of men assembled 
here in aims this day against God’s peace 
and the King’s, we charge and command 
vou, in his Highnc'ss’ name, to repair to 
your several dwelling-places ; and not to 
wear, handle, or use, any sword, weapon, 
01 dagger, henceforward, upon pain of 
death. 

Glo. Cardinal, I’ll be no breaker of the 
law ; 

But we shall meet and break our minds at 
large. 80 

Win. Gloucester, we’ll nicer to thy cost, 
be sure ; 

Thy heart-blood I will ha\e for this day’s 
work. 

May. ITi call for clubs if you will not 
away. 

This Cardinal’s more haughty than the 
devil, 

Glo. Mayor, farewell ; thou dost but what 
thou mayst. 85 

Win. Abominable Gloucester, guard thy 
head, 

For I intend to have it ere long. 

lExcunt, severally, Gloucester and 
Winchester with their Seivanis. 

May. See the coast clear’d, and then we 
will depart- 

Good God, these nobles should such 
stomachs bear I 89 

I myself fight not once in forty year. 

lExeunt 

Scene IV. France. Before Orleans. 

Enter, on the walls, the Master-Gunner of 
Orleans and his Boy. 

M. Gun. Sirrah, thou know’st how Oilcans 
is besieg’d. 

And how the English have the suburbs won. 

Boy. Father, 1 know ; and oft have shot 
at them. 

Howe’er unfortunate I miss'd my aim. 

M. Gum. But now thou shalt not. Be 
thou ruTd by me. 5 



Scene 4] KING 

Chief master-gonoer am I of this town ; 
Something I most do to piocore me grace. 
The Frioce’s espials have informed me 
How the English, m the suburbs close 
intrench'd. 

Wont, through a secret grate of iron bars lo 
In yonder tower, to oveipeer the city. 

And thence discover how with most 
advantage 

They may vex us with shot or with assault. 
To intercept this inconvenience, 14 

A piece of ordnance ’gainst it I have plac’d ; 
And even these three days have I watch'd 
If I could see them. Now do thou watch. 
For 1 can stay no longer. 

If thou spy'st any, run and bring me word ; 
And thou shalt find me at the Governor’s, 20 

lExd. 

Boy. Father, I warrant you ; take you 
no care ; 

III never trouble you, if I may spy them. 

{Exit, 

Enter Salisbury and Talbot on the 
turrets, unih Sir William Glandsdale, 
Sir. Thomas Gargrave, and 0-’’trs, 

Sal* Talbot, my life, my joy, again 
return’d i 

How wert thou handled being prisoner ? 

Or by what means got’st thou to be 
releas’d 7 25 

Discourse, I prithee, on this turret’s top. 

TaL The Earl of Bedford had a prisoner 
Call’d the brave Lord Ponton dc Santrailles; 
For him was I exchang’d and ransitmed. 
But with a baser man of arms by far 30 
Once, in contempt, they would have 
barter’d me ; 

Which 1 disdaining scorn’d, and craved 
death 

Rather than 1 would be so vile esteem’d. 

In fine, redeem’d I was as I desir’d. 

But, O I the treacherous Fastolfe wounds 
tny heart ; 35 

Whom with my bare fists I would execute. 
If 1 now had hrm brought into my power. 
Sal. Yet tell’st thou not how thou wert 
entertain’d. 

TaL With scoffs, and scorns, and con- 
tumelious taunts. 

In open market-place produc'd they me 40 
To be a public spectacle to all ; 

Here, said they, is the terror of the F rench, 
The scarecrow that affrights our children so. 
Then broke 1 from the officers that led me, 
And with my nails digg’d stones out of the 
ground 43 

To hurl at the beholders of my shame ; 

My grisly countenance made others fly ; 
None durst come near for fear of sudden 
death. 

In iron walls they deem’d me not secure ; 
So great fear of my name ’mongst them was 
spread 50 
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That they suppos d I could lend bars of 
steel 

And spurn in pieces posts of adamant ; 
Wherefore a guard of chosen shot i had 
That walk’d about me eveiy mmule-v.hile j 
And if I did but stir out of my bed, =>5 
Ready they weie to shoot me to the heart. 

Enter the Boy with a linstock. 

Sal. I grieve to hear what torments you 
endur'd ; 

But VC will be reveng’d sufficiently. 

Now it is supper-tirne m Oilcans : 59 

Here, through this grate, I count each one 
And View the Fienchmen how they fortify. 
Let us look m ; the sight will much delight 
thee. 

Sir Thomas Gargrave and Sir William 
Glansdale, 

Let me have your express opinions 
Where is best place to make our batt’ry 
next. 03 

Gar. 1 think at the North Gate ; for tlieie 
stand lords. 

Gian. And I here, at the bulwark of the 
bridge. 

TaL For aught I see, this city must be 
famish’d, 

Or with light skirmishes enfeebled. 

IHere they bheot and Salisbmy 
and Gai^rave fall down, 

Sal. O Lord, ha\e mercy on us, wretched 
sinners I 70 

Gar. O Lord, have mercy on me, woeful 
man ! 

Ttd. What chance is this that suddenly 
hath cross'd us 7 

Speak, Salisbury , at least, if thou canst 
speak. 

How fai st thou, mirror of all martial men ? 
One of thy ty es and thy cheek’s side struck 
ofi ! 75 

Accuised towci ! accuised fatal hand 
lhat liath ronfriv’d this woeful tragedy ! 

In thirteen battles Sahshiuy o’crcame ; 
Heniy the Fifth he hist train'd to the wars ; 
Whilst any trump did sound or drum struck 
up, So 

His sword did ne’er leave striking in the 
held. 

Yet Uv'st thou, Salisbury ? Though thy 
speech doth fail. 

One eye thou hast to look to heaven for 
grace ; 

The sun with one eye viewelh all the world. 
Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive s*; 
It Salisbury wants mercy at thy hands I 
Bear hence his body * 1 will help to bury it. 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, hast thon any life ? 
Speak unto Talbot ; nay, look up fo him. 
Salisbury, cheer thy spirit with this 
comfort, go 

Thou shalt not die whiles — 

He beckons with his hand and smiles on me, 
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_ [Act 1 

Puc. Talbot, tareweJI ; tby hour 

yet come. 

most go victual Orleans forthwitb. 

[A short alarum ; then enter ike 
town with soldiets 

i'ertake me if thou cans! ; I scorn 

strength. / 

30 , go, cheer op thy hungry starved 

men ; 

xielp Salisbury to make his testament. 
This day is ours, as many more shall be, 

Tal. My thoughts are whirled 
potter's wheel ; 

know not where I am nor what I do. a© 
\ watch by fear, not force, like Hannibal 
Drives back our troops and conquers as she 
lists. 


As who should say * When I am dead and 
gone. 

Remember to avenge me on the French '* 

Plantagenet, 1 will ; and like thee, Nero, 95 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns bum. 

Wretched shall France be only in my name. 

[Here an alarum^ and it thunders 
and lightens. 

What stir Is this ? What tumult’s in the 
heavens ? 

Whence cometh this alarum and the noise ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, my lord, the French have 
gather’d head. xoo 

The Dauphin, with one Joan la PuceUe 
join’d, 

A holy prophetess new risen up. 

Is come with a great power to raise the 
siege, [Here Salisbury liftetk him- 
self up and groans. 

Tat. Hear, hear how dymg Salisbury 
doth groan. 

It irks his heart he cannot be reveng’d. 105 
Frenchmen, I’ll be a Salisbury to you. 

Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogfish, 

Your hearts I’ll stamp out with my horse’s Hark, countrymen I Either renew the'isght 
heels Or tear the Hons out of England’s coat • 

And make a quagmire of your mingled Renounce your soil, give sheep in Hons' 
brains. stead : 

Convey me SaUsbury into his tent, no Sheep run not half so treacherous from the 
And then we'U try what these dastard wolf, _ 

Frenchmen dare. [Alarum. Exeunt. Or horse or oxen from the leopard. 

As you fly from your oft-subdued slaves 
Scene V. Before Orleans. [Alarum. Here another skirmish. 

Here an alarum again, and Talbot pursueth q/p trenches. 

the Dauphin and driveih him. Then enter Salisbury s death, 

Joan la Pucelle driving Enghshmen strike a stroke in his 

befcrt her. Then enter Talbot. Is ^t^red into Orleans ” 

Tot Where is my strength, my valour, In spite of us or aught that we could do. 
and my force ? O, would 1 were to die with Salisbury I 

Our EngHsh troops retire, I cannot stay The shame hereof wiU make me hide mv 
them ; head. [Exit Talbot. Alarum; retreat. 


So bees with smoke and doves with noisome 
stench 

\re from their hives and houses driven 
away. 

They call’d us, for our fierceness, English 
dogs ; 

Now like to whelps we crying run away. 

[A short alarum. 


A woman clad in armour chaseth them. 

Enter La Pucelle. 

Here, here she comes. I’ll have a bout with 
thee. 

Devil or devil’s dam. I’ll conjure thee ; 

Blood WiU I draw on thee — thou art a 
witch-— 

And straightway give thy soul to him thoi 
serv’st, 

JPuc. Come, come, ’tis only I that must 
disgrace thee, [Here they fight. 

Tal, Heavens, can you suffer heU so to 
.prevail ? 

My breast I'll burst with straining of m' 
courage, 1 

And from my shoulders crack my arms 
asunder. 

But I WiU chastise 
strumpet. 
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Scene VI, Orleans. 

Fhurv^. Enter on the walls. La Pucelle, 
Charles, Rezgnier, Alen<;on, onS 
Soldiers. 

Pm. Advance our waving colours on the 
walls ; 

Rescu’d is Orleans from the English. 

Thus Joan la PuceUe hath perform’d her 
word. 

Char. Divinest creature, Astrsea’s 
daughter. 

How shaU I honour thee for this success ? 5 
Thy promises are Hke Adonis’ gardens. 
That one day bloom’d and fruitful were the 
next. 

t. France, triumph in thy glorious prophetess, 

this high-minded Recover’d is the town of Orleans. 

[They fight again More blessed hap did ne’er befaU our state. 



Scene 6] KING 

Reig, Why nog not out the bails aloud 

tlirougiiout the town ? n 

Daiiphiiij command the citizens make 
bonfires 

And feast and banquet in the open streets 
To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 
Alert All France will be replete with 
mirth and )oy i% 

When they shall hear how we have play'd 
the men. 

Char 'Tis Joan, not we, by w^hom the day 
IS won ; 

For which 1 will divide my crown with her ; 
And all the priests and friars in my realm 
Shall in procession sing her endless praise. 
A statelier pyramis to her I’ll rear 21 

Than Rhodope’s of Memphis ever was. 

In memory of her, when she is dead, 

Her ashes, in an urn more precious 
Than the iich iewelFd coffer of Darius, 25 
Transported shall be at high festivals 
Before the kings and queens of France, 

No longer on Saint Denis will we cry. 

But Joan la Pucelle shall be France's saint. 
Come m, and let us banquet royally 30 
After this golden day ot victory. 

[Flomish, Exeunt 


ACT TWO 

Scene I. Before Orleans, 

Enter a French Sergeant and two Sentinels. 

Sergt, Sirs, take your places and be 
vigilant. 

If any noise or soldier you perceive 
Near to the walls, by some apparent sign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of 
guard. 

1 Sent Sergeant, you shall. [Exit Sergt.] 
Thus are poor servitors, 5 

When others sleep upon their quiet beds. 
Constrain'd to watch in darkness, rain, and 
cold. 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, and 
Forces, with scaling-ladders ; their drums 
beating a dead march. 

Tal. Lord Regent, and redoubted Bur- 
gundy, 

By whose approach the regions of Artois, 
Wallon, and Picardy, are friends to us, ro 
This happy night the Frenchmen are secure. 
Having all day carous'd and banqueted ; 
Embrace we then this opportunity. 

As fitting best to quittance their deceit. 
Contriv'd by art and baleful sorcery. is 
Bed. Coward of France, how much he 
wrongs his fame. 

Despairing of bis own arm's fortitude. 

To join with witches and the help of hell 1 
Bur. Traitors have never other company. 
But what's that Pucelle whom they term so 
pure ? eo 
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Tal. A maid, they say. 

Bed. A maid I and be so martial I 

Bur. Pray God she prove not masculine 
eie long. 

If undeineath the standard of the French 
She cany armour as she hath begun. 

Tal. Well, let them practise and converse 
with spirits j 25 

God is our fortress, in whose conquering 
name 

Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. 
Bed. Ascend, brave Talbot ; we will 
follow thee. ' 

Tal. Not all together ; better far, I guess. 
That we do make our entrance several ways; 
That if it chance the one of us do fail 3s 
The other yet may rise against their force. 
Bed. Agreed ; I’ll to yond corner. 

Bur. And I to this. 

Tat And here will Talbot mount or make 
his grave. 34 

Now, Salisbury, for thee, and for the right 
Of English Henry, shall this night appear 
How much m duty I am bound to both. 

[The English scale the walls and 
cry * Sami George / a Talbot t ' 
Sent Arm ! arm ! The enemy doth make 
assault. 

The French leap o*er the walls in their shirts., 
Enter, several ways. Bastard, Alen^on, 
Reignier, half ready and half unready. 

Alen. How now, my lords ? What, all 
unready so ? 

Bast. Unready I Ay, and glad we 'scap'd 
so well. 40 

Reig. ’Twas time, I trow, to wake and 
leave our beds, 

Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. 
Alen. Of all exploits since first 1 follow'd 
arms 

Ne'er heard I of a warlike enterprise 
More venturous or desperate than this. 45 
Bast I think this Talbot be a fiend of 
hell. 

Reig. If not of hell, the heavens, sure, 
favour him. 

Alen. Here cometh Charles ; I marvel 
how he sped. 

Enter Charles and La Pucelle, 

Bast Tut I holy Joan was his defensive 
guard. 

Char. Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful 
dame ? 50 

Didst thou at first, to flatter us withal. 
Make us partakers of a little gain 
That now our loss might be ten times so 
much ? 

Puc. Wherefore is Charles impatient with 
his friend ? 54 

At all times will you have my power alike ? 
Sleeping or waking, must I still prevail. 

Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ? 
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Improvident soldiers I Had your watch 
been good 

This sudden mischief never could have 
fallen. 

Char, Duke of Alengon, this was your 
default 6o 

That, being captain of the watch to-night 
Did look no better to that weighty charge. 

Alert, Had all your quarters been as safely 
kept 

As that whereof I had the government, 64 
We had not been thus shamefully surpris’d. 

Bast. Mine was secure. 

Reig, And so was mine, my lord. 

Char, And, for myself, most part of all 
this mght. 

Within her quarter and mine own precinct 
I was employ'd in passing to and fro 
About relieving of the sentinels. 

Then how or which way should they first 
break in ? 

Puc. Question, my lords, no further of 
the case. 

How or which way ; 'tis sure they found 
some place 

But weakly guarded, where the breach was 
made. 

And now there rests no other shift but 
this — 75 

To gather our soldiers, scatter’d and 
dispers'd, 

And lay new platforms to endamage them. 

Alarum. Enter an English Soldier, crying 

* A Talbot I A Talbot I * They fly, leaving 

their clothes behind. 

Sold. I'll be so bold to take what they 
have left. 

The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword ; 
For I have loaden me with many spoils, 80 
Using no other weapon but his name. 

[Exit. 

Scene II, Orleans. Within the town. 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, a 
Captain, and Others. 

Bed. The day begins to break, and night 
is fled 

Whose pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
Here sound retreat and cease our hot 
pursuit, [Retreat sounded. 

Tal. Bring forth the body of old Salisbury 
And here advance it in the market-place, 5 
The middle centre of this cursed town. 
Now have I paid my vow unto his soul ; 
For every drop of blood was drawn from 
him 

There hath at least five Frenchmen died 
to-night. 

And that hereafter ages may behold xo 
What rain happened in revenge of him. 
Within their chiefest temple rll erect 
A tomb, wherein his corpse shall be interr'd; 
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Upon the which, that every one may read, 
Shall be engrav’d the sack of Orleans, 15 
The treacherous manner of liis mournful 
death. 

And what a terror he had been to France. 
But, lords, in all our bloody massacre, 

I muse we met not with the Dauphin’s 
grace, 

His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of 
Arc, ao 

Nor any of his false confederates. 

Bed. ’Tis thought. Lord Talbot, when the 
fight began, 

Rous’d on the sudden from ^‘.eir drowsy 
beds. 

They did amongst the troops of aimed men 
Leap o'er the walls for refuge in the field. 25 

Bur. Myself, as far as I could well discern 
For smoke and dusky vapours of the night, 
Am sure I scar’d the Dauphin and his trull. 
When arm in arm they both came swiftly 
riinniog. 

Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves 30 
That could not live asunder day or night. 
After that things are set in order here, 
We'll follow them with all the power we 
have. 

Enie) a Messenger. 

Mess. Ail hail, my lords ! Which of this 
princely tram 

Call yc the warlike Talbot, for his acts 35 
So much applauded through the realm of 
France ? 

Tal. Here is the Talbot ; who would 
speak with him ? 

Mess. The virtuous lady, Countess of 
Auvergne, 

With modesty admiring thy renown, 

By me entreats, great lord, thou wouldst 
vouchsafe 40 

To visit her poor castle where she lies, 

That she may boast she hath beheld the 
man 

Whose glory fills the world with loud report. 

Bur. Is it even so ? Nay, then 1 see our 
wars 

Will turn unto a peaceful comic sport, 45 
When ladies crave to be cncount’red with. 
You may not, my lord, despise her gentle 
suit. 

Tal. Ne'er trust me then; for when a 
world of men 

Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindness overrul'd ; 50 
And therefore tell her I return great thanks 
And in submission will attend on her. 

Will not your honours bear me company ? 

Bed. No, truly ; 'tis more than manners 
will; 54 

And I have heard it said unbidden guests 
Are often wekomest when they are gone* 

Tal. Well then, alone, since there's m 
remedy. 



Scene 2] KING 

I mean to prove this lady’s courtesy. 

Come hither^ Captain. {Whisper si You per- 
ceive my mind ? 59 

Capt I do, my lord, and mean accord- 
ingly, [Exewwh 

Scene III. Auvergne. The castle* 

Enter the Countess and her Porter. 

Count Porter, remember what I gave in 
charge ; 

And when you have done so, bring the keys 
to me. 

Port* Madam, I will. [Exit 

Count The plot is laid ; if all things fall 
out right, 

I shall as famous be by this exploit 5 

As Scythian Tomyris by Cyrus’ death. 
Great is the rumour of tliis dreadful knight. 
And his acluevements of no less account. 
Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine 
ears 9 

To give their censure of these rare reports. 

Enter Messenger and Talbot. 

Mess. Madam, according as your ladyship 
desir’d. 

By message crav’d, so is Lord Talbot 
come. 

Count And he is welcome. What I is this 
the man ? 

Mess. Madam, it is. 

Count Is this the scourge of France ? 15 
Is this the Talbot, so much fear’d abroad 
That with his name the mothers still their 
babes ? 

1 see report is fabulous and false. 

1 thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his gnm aspect 30 
And large proportion of his strong-knit 
limbs. 

Alas, this is a child, a silly dwarf I 
It cannot be this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

Tat. Madam, I have been bold to trouble 
you ; 25 

But since your ladyship is not at leisure. 
I’ll sort some other time to visit you. 

[Going. 

Count What means he now 7 Go ask him 
w'hither he goes. 

Mess. Stay, my Lord Talbot ; for my 
lady craves 

To know the cause of your abrupt de- 
parture. 30 

Tol. Marry, for that she*s in a wrong 
belief, 

X go to certify her Talbot's here. 

Re-enter Porter with keys. 

Count If thou be he, then art thou 
prisoner. 

TuZ. Prisoner I To whom 7 

Count To me, blood-thirsty lord ; 
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And for that cause 1 fram'd thee to my 
house. 35 

Long time thy shadow hath been thrall to 
me. 

For in my gallery thy picture hangs ; 

But now the substance shall endure the litre 
And I Will chain these legs and arms 
of thine 

That hast by tyranny these many years 4® 
Wasted oui country, slain our citizens, 
And sent our sons and husbands captivate. 
Tat Ha. ha, ha ! 

Count Laughest thou, wretch 7 Thy 
rnuth shah turn to moan. ^4 

'j. d. 1 laugh to see your ladyship so fond 
To think that you have aught but Talbot’s 
shadow 

Whereon to practise your severity. 

Count. Why, art not thou the man 7 
TaL I am indeed. 

Count Then have I substance too. 49 
Tal. No, no, 1 am but shadow of myself. 
You are deceiv’d, my substance is not 
heie ; 

For what you see is but the smallest pait 
And least proportion of humanity. 

I tell you, madam, were the whole frame 
here. 

It is of such a spacious lofty pitch 55 

Your roof were not sufficient to contain *t. 
Count This is a riddling merchant for the 
nonce ; 

He will be here, and yet he is not here. 
How can these contrarieties agree 7 

Tal. That will I show you presently. 6® 

Winds his horn ; drums stike up ; a peal 
of oTidnance. Enter Soldiers, 

How say you, madam 7 Are you now 
persuaded 

That Talbot is but shadow of himself ? 
These are his substance, sinews, arms, and 
strength, 

With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities, and subverts your 
towns, 65 

And in a moment makes them desolate. 
Count Victonous Talbot 1 pardon my 
abuse. 

I find thou art no less than fame hath 
bi uited. 

And more than may be gathered by thy 
shape. 

Let my presumption not provoke thy 
wrath, 70 

For 1 am sorry that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. 

Tal. Be not dismay’d, fair lady ; nor 
misconster 

The mind of Talbot as you did mistake 
The outward composition of his body. 75 
What you have done hath not offended me. 
Nor other satisfaction do I crave 
But only, with your patience, that we may 
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Taste of your wine and see what cates you Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with 
have, 


For soldiers’ stomachs always serve them 
well. So 

CounL With all my heart, and think me 
honoured 

To feast so great a warrior in my house. 

{Exeunt, 

Scene IV. London, The Temple garden. 

Enter the Earls op Somerset, Suffolk, 
and Warwick ; Richard Plantagenet, 
Vernon, and another Lawyer. 

Plan, Great lords and gentlemen, what 
means this silence ? 

Dare no man answer in a case of truth ? 
Suf, Within the Temple Hall we were too 
loud ; 

The garden here is more convenient. 

Plan, Then say at once if 1 maintain’d 
the truth j 6 

Or else was wrangling Somerset in th' error? 
Suf, Faith, I have been a truant in the 
law 

And never yet could frame my wtU to it ; 
And therefore frame the law unto my will. 
Som, Judge you, my Lord of Warwick, 
then, between us, lo 

War, Between two hawks, which flies the 
higher pitch ; 

Between two dogs, which hath the deeper 
mouth ; 

Between two blades, which bears the better 
temper ; 

Between two horses, which doth bear him 
best ; 

Between two girls, which hath the merriest 
eye — X 5 

I have perhaps some shallow spirit of 
judgment ; 

But in these nice sharp quillets of the law. 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 
Plan, Tut, tut, here is a mannerly 
forbearance ; 

The truth appears so naked on my side ao 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 
Som, And on my side it is so well 
apparell'd. 

So clear, so shining, and so evident. 

That it will glimmer through a blind man’s 
eye. 

Plan, Since you are tongue-tied and so 
loath to speak, 25 

In dumb significants proclaim your 
thoughts. 

let him that is a true-born gentleman 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 

If he suppose that I have pleaded truth. 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with 
me. 30 

Som, Let him mat is no coward nor no 
flatterer. 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
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War. I love no colours ; and, without all 
colour 

Of base insinuating flatteiy, 33 

I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 

Suf, I pluck this red rose with young 
Somerset, 

And say withal I think he held the right. 

Ver. Stay, lords and gentlemen, and 

pluck no more 39 

Till you conclude that he upon whose side 
The fewest roses aie cropp’d from the 
tree 

Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Som, Good Master Vernon, it is well 
objected ; 

If I have fewest, I subscribe m silence. 

Plan, And 1 . 45 

Ver. Then, for the truth and plainness of 
the case, 

I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here. 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 

Som. Prick not your finger as you pluck 
it off. 

Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose 
red, 50 

And fall on my side so, against your will. 

Ver. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed. 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt 
And keep me on the side where still I am. 

Som, Well, well, come on ; who else ? 55 

Law. [To Somerset} Unless my study and 
my books be false, 

The argument you held was wrong in you ; 
In sign whereof I pluck a white rose too. 

Plan. Now, Somerset, where is your 
argument ? 

Som, Here in my scabbard, meditating 
that 60 

Shall dye your white rose in a bloody red. 

Plan. Meantime your cheeks do counter- 
feit our roses ; 

For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side, 

Som. No, Plantagenet, 

*Tis not fot fear but anger that thy cheeks 
Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our 
roses, 

And yet thy tongue will not confess thy 
error. 

Plan. Hath not thy rose a canker, 
Somerset ? 

Som, Hath not thy rose a thorn, Planta- 
genet ? 

Plan, Ay, sharp and piercing, to main- 
tain his truth ; to 

Whiles thy consuming canker eats his 
falsehood, 

Som, Well, I'll find friends to wear my 
bleeding roses. 

That shall maintain what I have said !» 
true. 

Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 
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Pto. Now, by this maiden blossom in m 
hand, ? 

I scorn thee and. thy fashion, peevish boy 

Suf. Torn not thy scorns this way 
Plantagenet. 

Pte. Proud Pole, I will, and scorn bott 
him and thee. 

Suf, 1*11 turn my part thereof into thN 
throat. 

Som, Away, away, good William de la 
Pole I s 

We grace the yeoman by conversing with 
him. 

War. Now, by God*s will, thou wrong's 
him, Somerset ; 

His grandfather was Lionel Duke o: 
Clarence, 

Third son to the third Edward, King o 
England. 

Spring crestless yeomen from so deep i 
root ? 8' 

Plan, He bears him on the place’s 
privilege, 

Or durst not for his craven heart say thus 

Som. By Him that made me, 1*11 maintain 
my words 

On any plot of ground in Christendom. 
Was not thy father, Richard Earl of 
Cambridge, 

For treason executed in our late king’s 
days ? 

And by his treason stand’st not thou 
attainted. 

Corrupted, and exempt from ancient 
gentry ? 

His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 
And till thou be restor’d thou art a yeoman. 

Plan. My father was attached, not 
attainted ; 1,0 

Condemn’d to die for treason, but no 
traitor ; 

And that I’ll prove on better men than 
Somerset, 

Were growing time once ripened to my will. 
For your partaker Pole, and you yourself, 
I’M note you in my book of memory loi 
To scourge you for this apprehension. 

Look to it well, and say you are well 
warn’d. 

Som, Ay, thou shalt find us ready for 
thee stiM ; 

And know us by these colours for thy foes — 
For these my friends in spite of thee shall 
wear. io6 

Plan. And, by my soul, this pale and 
angry rose. 

As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate. 
Will I for ever, and my faction, wear, 

Until it wither with me to my grave, no 
Or flourish to the height of my degree. 

Suf* Go forward, and be chok*d with thy 
ambition 1 

Ahd so farewell until I meet thee next. 

lExfi. 


Som. Have vith thee, Pole. Faicwell 
ambitious Richard. 

Plan, How I am hiav’d, and must pei- 
force enduie it ! 

War. This blot that thev object against 
youi house 

Shall be wip’d out in the next Parliameiil, 
Call’d foi the truce of Wmcliestei and 
Gloucester ; 

And if thou be not then created York, 

I Will not live to be accounted Warwick, uo 
Meantime, in signal of my love to thee, 
Against proud Somerset and William Pole, 
Will I upon thy party wear this lose ,* 

And here I piophesy : this brawl to-day, 
Grown to this taction in the Temple 
Garden, i_’5 

Shall send between the Red Rose and the 
White 

A thousand souls to death and deadly 
night. 

Plan. Good Master Vernon, I am bound 
to you 

That you on my behalf would pluck a 
flower. 

Ver. In your behalf still will I weai the 
same. 330 

Law* And so will I. 

Plan. Thanks, gentle sir. 

Come, let us four to dinner. I dare say 
This quarrel will drink blood another day. 

[Exeinit. 

Scene V. The Tower of London. 

Enter Mokiimer, brought in a chair, and 
Gaolers. 

Mor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying 
age. 

Let dying Mortimer here rest himself. 

Even like a man new haled from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long imprisonment ; 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of 
death, 5 

Nestor-like aged in an age of care, 

Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 

These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is 
spent, 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent ; 
Weak shoulders, overborne with burdening 
grief, 10 

And pithless arms, like to a withered vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the 
ground. 

Yet are these feet, whose strengthless stay 
is numb, 

Unable to support this lump of clay. 
Swift-winged with desire to get a grave, 15 
As witting I no other comfort have. 

But tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? 

1 Keep. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, 
will come. 

We sent unto the Temple, unto his 
chamber ; 19 
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And ans\'ver was return'd that he will come. Depos'd his nephew Richard, Edward’s son. 


Mot. Enough ; my soul shall then be 
satisfied. 

Poor gentleman I his wrong doth equal 
mme. 

Since Henry Monmouth first began to 
reign* 

Before whose glory I was great in arms, 
This loathsome sequestration have I had ; 
And even since then hath Richard been 
obscur’d, 26 

Depriv’d of honour and inheritance. 

But now the arbitiator of despairs. 

Just Death, kind umpire of men’s miseries, 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me 
hence. 50 

I would his troubles likewise were expir’d. 
That so he might recover what was lost. 

Enier Rich\rd PLANrACENET, 

1 Keep. My lord, your loving nephew now 
IS come. 

Mof. Richaid Plantagenet, my friend, is 
ho come ? 34 

Plan. Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us’d. 
Your nephew, late despised Richard, comes. 

Mor. Diiect mine arms I may embrace 
ins neck 

And in his bosom spend my latter gasp. 

O, tell me wiien my lips do touch his cheeks. 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiss, .jo 
And now declaic, sweet stem from York’s 
great stock, 

Why didst thou say of late thou wert 
despis’d ? 

Plan. First, lean thine aged back against 
mine arm ; 

And, in that ease. I’ll tell thee my disease. 
This day, in argument upon a case, 45 
Some words there grew ’twixt Somerset and 
me ; 

Among which terms he us’d his lavish 
tongue 

x 4 .nd did upbraid me with my father’s death; 
Which obloquy set bais before my tongue. 
Else with the like I had requited him. 50 
Therefore, good uncle, for my father’s sake. 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And for alliance sake, declare the cause 
My father, Earl of Cambridge, lost his head. 

Alor. That caii>e, fair nephew, that im- 
piisoh’d me 55 

And hath detain’d me all my flow’ring 
youih 

Within a loathsome dungeon, there to pine. 
Was cursed mslriirnent of his decease. 

Plan* Discover more at large what cause 
that was. 

For I am ignorant and cannot guess, 60 

Mor. I Will, if that my fading breath 
permit 

And death approach not ere my tale be 
done, 

Henry the Fourth, grandfather to this king, , 
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The first-begotten and the lawful heir 63 
Of Edward kmg, the third of that descent ; 
During whose reign the Percies of the 
north. 

Finding his usurpation most unjust. 
Endeavour’d my advancement to the 
throne. 

Die reason mov’d these warlike lords to 
this yo 

Was, for that — young Richard thus 
remov’d, 

Leaving no heir begotten of his body — 

I was the next by birth and parentage ; 
For by my mother I derived am 
From L ionel Duke of Clarence, third son 75 
To King Edward the Third ; whereas he 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedi- 
giee. 

Being hut fourth of that heroic line. 

Bat mark : as m this haughty great 
attempt 

They labouicd to plant t e rightful heir, 80 
I lost my libel ty, and they their lives. 
Long after this, when Henry the Fifth, 
Succeeding his father Bolingbroke, did 
reign, 

Thy father, Earl of Cambridge, then 
deriv’d 

From famous Edmund Langley, Duke of 
York, ^5 

Marrying my sister, that thy mother was, 
Again, in pity of my hard distress, 

Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And have install'd me in the diadem ; 

But, as the rest, so fell that noble earl, go 
And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 
In whom the title rested, were suppress’d. 
Plan* Of which, my lord, your honour is 
the last. 

Mor. True; and thou seest that I no 
issue have. 

And that my fainting words do warrant 
death. 95 

Thou art my heir ; the rest I wish thee 
gather ; 

But yet be wary in thy studious care. 
Plan. Thy gtave admonishments prevail 
With me. 

But yet methinks my father’s execution 
Was nothing less than bloody tyranny, xoo 
Mor. With silence, nephew, be thou 
politic ; 

Strong fixed is the house of lancaster 
And like a mountain not to he remov’d. 
But now thy uncle is removing hence. 

As princes do their courts when they are 
cloy’d S05 

With long continuance in a settled place. 
Plan. O uncle, would some part of my 
young years 

Might but redeem the passage of your age I 
Men Thou dost then wrong me, as that 
slaughterer doth 
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Scene 5J 

Wlix< h giveth inafiv woonci'? wbetj one will 
kill 1,0 

Mourn not^ excepc thou sorrow for mv good: 
Only gne ordei for my funeral. 

And so, farewell ; and fair be all thy^^ hopes. 
And prosperous be thy life in peace and 
war I {Dies 

Plan. And peace, no war, befall thy 
pai ting soul I 

In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage, 
And like a hermit overpass’d thy days. 
Well, I will lock his counsel in my breast , 
And what I do imagine, let that rest, sio 
Keepers, convey'^ him hence ; and I myself 
Will see his burial better than his life. 

lExeunt Gaolers, hearing out the 
body of Mori imer. 

Here dies the dusky toich of Mortimer, 
Chok’d with ambition of the meaner soit ; 
And for those wrongs, those bitter injuries, 
Which Somerset hath offer’d to my house, 
I doubt not but with honour to rediess ; 
And therefore haste I to the Parliament, 
Either to be restored to my blood, 128 
Or make my ill th’ advantage of my good. 

lExiL 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. London. The Parliament House. 

Flourish* Enter the King, Exeter, 
Gloucester, Warwick, Somerset, and 
Suffolk ; the Bishop of WhvChestkr, 
Richard Plantagenet, and Others 
Gloucester offers to put up a bill ; Win- 
chester snatches it, and tears it. 

Win. Com'st thou with deep premedi- 
tated lines. 

With written pamphlets studiously devis’d? 
Humphrey of Gloucester, if thou canst 
accuse 

Or aught intend’st to lay unto my charge. 
Do it without invention, suddenlv ; 

As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Purpose to answer what thou canst object. 
Glo* Presumptuous pnest, this place com- 
mands my patience. 

Or thou shouldst find thou hast dishonour’d 
me. tj 

Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes. 
That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearse the method of my 
pen. 

No, prelate ; such is thy audacious wicked- 
ness, 

Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentioiis 

pranks, is 

As very infants prattle of thy pride. 

Thou art a most pernicious usurer ; 
Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 
lascivious, wanton, more than well 
beseems 

A man of thy profession and degree ; 20 


And for thy treachery, whar’b more 
manifest — 

In Inat then iaid’st a trap ro take my life. 
As well at London Bridge as at the Tower ? 
Beside, 1 fear me, if fhy thoughts were 
sifted. 

The King, thy sovereign, is not quite 
exempt 25 

From envious malice of thy siveliing heart. 
Wm. Gloucestei, I do defy thee. Lords, 
vouchsafe 

To give me hearing w'hat I shall reply. 

If 1 were covetous, ambitious, or perverse. 
As he will have me, how am I so poor? 30 
Or how haps it I seek not to advance 
Or raise myself, but keep my wonted 
calMng ? 

And for dissension, who preferreth peace 
More than I do, except I be provok’d ? 

No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; 35 
It IS not that that hath incens’d the Duke : 
It IS because no one should sway but he ; 
No one but he should be about the King j 
And that engenders thunder in his breast 
And makes him roar these accusations 
forth. 40 

But he shall know I am as good — 

Glo. As good I 

Thou bastard of my grandfather I 

W in. Ay, lordly sir ; for what are you, 
Ipray, 

But one imperious in another’s fhrone ? 
do. Am 1 not Protector, saucy pnest ? 4‘> 
Win. And am not I a prelate of the 
church ? 

Glo* Yes, as an outlaw^ in a castle keeps, 
And useth it to patronage his theft. 

Wm. Unre\erent GloucevSter 1 
Glo. Thou art leverend 

Touching thy spiiitual function, not thy 
life. 50 

Win. Rome shall remedy this. 

War. Roam thither then. 

Som. My lord, it were your duty to 
forbear. 

War. Ay, see the bishop be not overborne. 
Som* Methinks my lord should be 
religious. 

And know the office that belongs to such. 
War* Methinks his lordship should be 
humbler ; 

It fitteth not a pi elate so to plead. 

Som* Yes, when his holy state is touch'd 
so near. 

War. State holy or unliallow’d, what ot 
that ? 

Is not his Grace Protector to the King ? 6n 
Plan. (Astdcl Plantagenet, I see, must 
hold his tongue, 

Lest it be said ‘ Speak, sirrah, when you 
•should ; 

Must your bold t enter talk with 

lords ? ’ 

Else would 1 hi' »■ a ilior, at Winchester. 
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Ktng« Uncles of Gloucester and of Win- 
cli ester, 65 

The special watchmen of our English weal, 
I would prevail, if prayers might prevail. 
To Join your hearts in love and amity. 

O, what a scandal is it to our crown 69 
That two such noble peers as ye should jar ! 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell 
Civil dissension is a viperous worm 
That gnaws the bowels of the common- 
wealth. 

[A noise wUhin ^ Down 
With the tawny coats. 
What tumult’s this ? 

War. An uproar, I dare warrant. 

Begun through malice of the Bishop’s men. 
[A noise again : Stones ! Stones 1 

Bjiier the Mayor of London, attended. 

May. O, my good lords, and virtuous 
Henry, 76 

Pity the city of London, pity us I 
The Bishop and ilie Duke of Gloucester’s 
men. 

Forbidden late to carry any weapon. 

Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble 
stones 80 

And, banding themselves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt so fast at one another’s pate 
That many have their giddy brains knock’d 
out. 

Our windows arc broke down in every 
street. 

And we for fear compell'd to shut our 
shops. 85 

Enter in skirmish, the Retainers of Gloucester 
and Winchester, with bloody pates. 

King. We charge you, on allegiance to 
ourself, 

To hold your slaught’ring hands and keep 
the peace. 

Pray, uncle Gloucester, mitigate this strife. 

1 Serv. Nay, if we be forbidden stones, 

we’ll fall to it with oUr teeth. 90 

2 Serv. Do what ye dare, we are as 

resolute. [Skirmish again. 

Glo. You of my household, leave this 
peevish broil. 

And set this unaccustom’d fight aside. 

3 Serv. My lord, we know your Grace to 

be a man 94 

Just and upright, and for your royal birth 
Inferior to none but to his Majesty ; 

And ere that we will suffer such a prince. 
So kind a father of the commonweal, 

To be disgraced by an inkhom mate, 99 
We and our wives and children all will fight 
And have our bodies slaught’red by thy foes. 

1 Serv. Ay, and the very parings of our 
nails 

Shall pitch a held when we are dead, 

[Begin again. 

Glo. Stay, stay, I say I , 
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[Act 3 

And if you love me, as you say you do, 
Let me persuade you to forbear awhile. log 

King. O, how this discord doth afflict my 
soul ! 

Can you, my Lord of Winchester, behold 
My sighs and tears and will not once relent? 
Who should be pitiful, if you be not ? 

Or who should study to prefer a peace, no 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils ? 

War. Yield, my Lord Protector; yield, 
Winchester ; 

Except you mean with obstinate repulse 
To slay your sovereign and destroy the 
realm. 

You see w'hat mischief, and what murder 
too, ixs 

Hath been enacted through your enmity ; 
Then be at peace, except ye thirst for blood. 

Win. He shall submit, or I will never 
yield. 

Glo. Compassion on the King commands 
me stoop, 1 19 

Or I would see his heart out ere the priest 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 

War. Behold, my Lord of Winchester, the 
Duke 

Hath banish’d moody discontented fury, 

As by his smoothed brows it doth appear ; 
Why look you still so stern and tragical ? 125 

Glo. Here, Winchester, I offer thee my 
hand. 

King. Fie, uncle Beaufort ! I have heard 
you preach 

That malice was a great and grievous sin ; 
And will not you maintain the tlung you 
teach, 129 

But prove a chief offender in the same ? 

War. Sweet King I The Bishop hath a 
kindly gird. 

For shame, my Lord of Winchester, relent ; 
What, shall a child instruct you what to do? 

Win. Well, Duke of Gloucester, I will 
yield to thee ; X34 

Love for thy love and hand for hand I give. 

Glo. [Aside] Ay, but, I fear me, with a 
hollow heart. — 

See* here, my friends and loving country- 
men : 

This token serveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourselves and all our followers. 

So help me God, as I dissemble not I 140 

Win. [Aside] So help me God, as I intend 
it not ! 

King. O loving uncle, kind Duke of 
Gloucester, 

How joyful am I made by this contract 1 
Away, my masters ! trouble us no more ; 
But join in friendship, as your lords have 
done. 145 

1 Serv. Content : I’ll to the surgeon’s. 

2 Serv. And so will L 

3 Serv. And I will see what physic the 

tavern affords. 

[Exeunt Servants, Mayor, Sc. 



Scene I] KiNG 

W^xr. Accept this scroll, most gracious 

sovereign j 149 

Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 

We do exhibit to your Majesty. 

Glo. Well urg’d, my Lord of Warwick ; 
for, sweet prince. 

An if your Grace mark every circumstance. 
You have great reason to do Richard right ; 
Especially for those occasions 155 

At Eitham Place I told your Majesty. 
King* And those occasions, uncle, weie of 
force ; 

Therefore, my loving lords, our pleasure is 
That Richard be restored to his blood. 
War. Let Richard be restored to his 
blood ; 160 

So shall his father’s wrongs be recompens’d. 
Win. As will the rest, so willeth Win- 
chester. 

King. If Richard will be true, not that 
alone 

But all the whole inheritance I give 164 

That doth belong unto the house of York, 
From whence you spring by lineal descent. 
Plan. Thy humble servant vows obedi- 
ence 

And humble service till the point of death. 
King. Stoop then and set your knee 
against my toot ; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done 170 
I girt thee with the valiant swoid of York. 
Rise, Richard, like a true Plantagenet, 
And rise created princely Duke ot York. 
Plan. And so thrive Richard as thy toes 
may tall I 

And as my duty springs, so perish they 175 
That grudge one thought against your 
Majesty I 

All. Welcome, high Prince, the mighty 
Duke of York » 

Som. [Aside] Perish, base Prince, ignoble 
Duke of York I 

Glo. Now will it best avail your Majesty 
To cross the seas and to be crown’d in 
France ; iHo 

The presence of a king engenders love 
Amongst his subjects and his loyal friends. 
As it disammates his enemies. 

King. When Gloucester says the word. 
King Henry goes ; 

For friendly counsel cuts otf many foes. 185 
Glo. Your ships already are in readiness. 
[Sennet. Flourish. Bxeuyit all but 
Exeter, 

Exe. Ay, we may march in England or in 
France, 

Not seeing what is likely to ensue. 

This late dissension grown betwixt the peers 
Burns under leigned ashes of forg'd love t ,0 
And will at last break out into a flame ; 

As fest'red members rot but by degree 
I’lU bones and flesh and sinews fall away, 
So will this base and envious discord breed. 
And now I fear that fatal prophecy 
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Which m the time of Henry nam’d ‘ilm 

Fifth 

Was in the mouth of every suckmg babe s 
That Henry born at Monmoutli should win 
I 3 ll» 119S 

And Henry born at Windsor should lose all. 
Which IS so plain that Exeter doth wish 
His days may finish ere that hapless time. 

Scene II. Frai’ice. 'Before Ropen. 

Enter La Pucelle disguis’d, with four 

Soldiers dressed like Countrymen, with 

sacks upon their backs. 

Puc. These are the city gates, the gates 
ot Rouen, 

Through which our policy must make a 
breach. 

Take heed, be wary how' you place your 
words ; 

Talk like the vulgar sort of market-men 
That come to gather money for their corn. 5 
If we have entrance, as i hope we shall. 
And that we find the slothful watch but 
weak, 

ril by a Sign give notice to our friends, 
That Charles the Dauphin may encounter 
them. 

1 Sold. Our sacks shall be a mean to sack 
the city, JO 

And we be lords and rulers over Rouen ; 
Therefore we’JI knock. [Knocks. 

Watch. hit ini Qui est ? 

Puc. Paysans, pauvres gens de France — 
Poor market-folks that come to sell their 
corn. 35 

Watch. Enter, go in ; the market-bell is 
rung. 

Puc. Now, Rouen, I’ll shake thy bul- 
warks to the ground. 

[La Pucelle, &c., enter the town. 

Enter Charles, Bastard, Alen^on, 
Reignier, and Forces. 

Char. Saint Denis bless this happy 
stratagem I 

And once again we’ll sleep secure in Rouen. 

Bast. Here ent’red I*uceUe and her 
piactisants ; ao 

Now she is there, how will she specify 
Here is the best and safest passage in ? 

Alen. By thrusting out a torch from 
yonder tower ; 

Which once discern'd shows that her 
meaning is— 

No way to that, for weakness, which she 
ent'red. 35 

Enter La Pucelle, on the tap, thmsting out 
a torch butiihig. 

Puc. Behold, this is the happy wedding 
torch 

That joineth Rouen unto her countrymen, 
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[Act 3 


But burning fatal to the Talbotites. lExiL 
Bast, See, noble Charles, the beacon of 
our friend ; ^9 

The burning torch in yonder turret stands. 
Char, Now shine it like a comet or 
TGvenge, 

A prophet to the fall of all our foes I 
Alen, Defer no time, delays have 
dangerous ends ; 

Enter, and cry ‘ The Dauphin I ' presently, 
And then do execution on the watch. 35 
lAlanim, Exeunt, 

An alarum. Enter Talbot in an excursion. 

Tal, France, thou shalt rue this treason 
with thv tears. 

If Talbot but survive thy treachery. 
Pucelle, that witch, that damned sorceress. 
Hath wrought this hellish mischief un- 
awares, 39 

That hardly we escap’d the pnde of France, 

[Exd, 

An alarum ; excun sions. Bedford brought 
in sick in a chair. Enter Talbot and 
Bvkgvndy without ; within, La Pucelle, 
Charles, Bastard, Alen^on, and 
Reignier, on the walls, 

Puc, Good morrow^ gallants I Want ye 
corn for bread ? 

I think the Duke of Burgundy will fast 
Before he’ll buy again at such a rate. 
*Twas full of darnel — do you like the taste ? 
Bur, Scoft on, vile fiend and shameless 
courtezan. 45 

I trust ere long to choke thee with thine 
own, 

And make thee curse the harvest of that 
corn. 

Char. Your Grace may starve, perhaps 
before that time. 

Bed. O, let no words, but deeds, revenge 
tlus treason I 

Puc, What will you do, good grey-beard ? 
Break a lance, 50 

And run a tilt at death within a chair ? 
Ted. Foul fiend of France and hag of all 
despite. 

Encompass’d with thy lustful paramours. 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age 54 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead ? 
Damsel, I’ll have a bout with you again. 
Or else let Talbot perish with th*s shame. 
Puc, Are ye so hot, sir ? Yet, Pucelle, 
hold thy peace ; 

If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow. 

[Tlie English party whisper together 
in council. 

God speed the parliament ! Who shall be 
the Speaker ? 60 

TaL Dare ye come forth and meet us in 
the field ? 

Puc. Belike your lordship takes us then 
for fools, 
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To try if that our owm be ours or no. 

Tal. I speak not to that railing Hecate, 
But unto thee, Aler^on, and the rest. 65 
Will ye, like soldiers, come and fight it out ? 

Alert. Sigfuor, no. 

Tal. Signioi, hang ! Base muleteers of 
Fiance ! 

Like peasant foot-boys do they keep the 
walls, 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 

Puc. Away, captains I Let’s get us from 
the walls ; 7x 

For Talbot means no goodness by his looks, 
i>od b’uy, my lord ,* we came but to tell 
you 

That we aie here. lExeunt from the ivalls. 

Tal. And there will we be too, ere it be 
long, 73 

Or else reproach be TalboFs greatest fame I 
Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy house, 
Prick’d on by public wrongs sustain'd m 
France, 

Either to get the town again or die j 
And I, as sure as English Henry lives 80 
And as his father here was conqueror, 

As sure as in this late-betrayed town 
Great Coeiir-de-hon’s heart was buried — 
So sure I swear to get the town or die. 

Bur. My vows are equal partners with 
thy vows. 85 

Tal, But ere we go, regard this dying 
prince. 

The valiant Duke of Bedford, Come, my 
lord. 

We will bestow you in some better place, 
Fitter for sickness and for crazy age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not so dishonour 
me ; 90 

Here will I sit before the walls of Rouen, 
And will be partner of your weal or woe. 

Bur. Courageous Bedford, let us now 
persuade you. 

Bed. Not to be gone from hence ; for 
once I read 

That stout Pendragon in his litter sick 95 
Came to the field, and vanquished his foes. 
Methinks I should revive the soldiers’ 
hearts. 

Because I ever found them as myself. 

Tal, Undaunted spirit in a dying breast ! 
Then be it so. Heavens keep old Bedford 
safe I xao 

And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 
But gather we our forces out of hand 
And set upon our boasting enemy, 

[Exeunt against the town all but 
Bedford and attendants* 

An alarum ; excursions. Enter Sir John 
Fastolfe, and a Captain. 

Cap, Whither away. Sir John Fastolfe, in 
such haste ? 

Fast. Whither away ? To save myself by 
flight : *05 
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Scene 2 ] 

We are like to liax’^e the overthrow again. 

Cap- What I Will you fly, and leave Lord 
Talbot ? 

Fast Ay, 

All the Talbots in the world, to save my 
life. [Exih 

Cap- Cowardly kniglit ! ill fortune follow 
thee ! {Exit into the iown- 

Retreat ; excursions. 1.a Pucelle, Aeen- 
^ON, and Charles fly- 

Bed- Now, quiet soul, depart when 
heaven please, no 

For I have seeh our enemies’ overthrow. 
What is the trust or strength of foolish 
man ? 

They that of late were daring with their 
scoffs 

Are glad and fain by flight to save them- 
selves. 

IBedford dies and is carried in by 
two in his chair. 

4n alarum- Re-enter Talbot, Burgundy, 
and the Rest. 

TaL Lost and recovered in a day again I 
This IS a double honour. Burgundy. no 
Yet heavens have gioiy' for this victory ! 

Bur. Warlike and martial Talbot, Bur- 
gundy 

Enshrines thee in his heart, and there erects 
Thy noble deeds as valour’s monuments. 120 

Tal. Thanlrs, gentle Duke. But where is 
Pucelle now ? 

I think her old familiar is asleep. 

Now where’s the Bastard’s braves, and 
Charles his gieeks ? 

What, all amoit ? Rouen hangs her head 
for grief 

That such a valiant company are fled, 125 
Now will we take some older in the town. 
Placing therein some expert officers ; 

And then depart to Pans to the King, 

For there young Her.ry with his nobles lie. 

Bur. What wills Lord Talbot pleaseth 
Burgundy. 130 

Tal. But yet, before we go, let's not forget 
The noble Duke of Bedford, late deceas’d. 
But see his exequies fiilflU’d in Rouen. 

A braver soldier never couched lance, 

A gentler heart did never sway in court ; 135 
But kings and mightiest potentates must 
die, 

For that's the end of human misery. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. The plains near Rouen. 

Enter Charles, the Bastard, Alen^on, 
La Pucelle, and Forces. 

Puc. Dismay not, Princes, at this 
accident. 

Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovered. 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive. 


For things that are not to be remedied. 

Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while s 

And like a peacock sweep along his tail ; 

Wc’li pull his plumes and take away his 
train. 

If Dauphm and the rest will be but rul’d. 
Char. We have been guided bv thee 
hitheilo. 

And of thy cunning had no diffidence % m 

One sudden foil shall never breed distrust 
Bast. Search out thy wit tor secret 
policies. 

And we will make thee famous through the 
world. 

Aim. We’ll set thy statue in some holy 
place, 

And ha-ve thee reverenc’d like a bleased 
saint. IS 

Employ thee, then, sweet virgin, for our 
good. 

Puc. Then thus it must be ; this doth 
Joan devise : 

By fair pei suasions, mix’d with sug'red 
words, 

We will entice the Duke of Burgundy 

To leave the Talbot and to follow us- ao 
Char. Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could do 
that. 

Fiance were no place for Henry's warrior? ; 

Nor should that nation boast it so wita 
us. 

But be extirped from our provinces. 

Alen. For ever should they be cxpuK’u 
fiom France, * 2^ 

And not have title of an eaildom here. 
Puc. Tour honours shall peiceive how i 
will work 

To bring this mattei to the wished end. 

[Drum sounds ajar ojj. 

Hark I by the sound of dium you may 
perceive 

Their powers are marching unto Pant.- 
w^ard. 30 

Here sound an English march. Enters and 
pass over at a distance, Talbot and his 
Forces. 

There goes the Talbot, with his colours 
spread. 

And all the troops of English after him. 

French march. Enter the Duke op 
Burgundy and his Forces. 

Now in the rearward comes the Duke and 
his. 

Fortune in favour makes him lag behind. 

Summon a parley ; we will talk with him. 

[Tmmpeits sound a parley. 
Char. A parley with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy I 3^ 

Bur- Who craves a parley with the 
Burgundy ? 

Puc, The princely Charles of France, thy 
countryman. 
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Bur. What say'st thous Charlcb ? lor 1 am 
marching hence. 

Char. Speak, Pucelle, and enchant him 
Vvith thy words. 40 

Pmc. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope 
of France ! 

Stay, let thy humble handmaid speak to 
thee. 

Bur. Speak on ; but be not over-tedious. 

Puc. Look on thy country, look on fertile 
France, 

And see the cities and the towns defac'd 45 
By wasting ruin of the cruel foe; 

As looks the mother on her lowly babe 
When death doth close his tender dying 
eyes. 

See, see the pining malady of France : 
Behold the wounds, the most unnatural 
wounds, 50 

Which thou thyself hast given her woeful 
breast. 

O, turn thy edged sword another way ; 
Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those 
that help I 

One drop of blood drawn from thy country's 
bosom 

Should grieve thee more than streams ot 
foreign gore. 55 

Return thee therefore with a flood of tears, 
And wash away thy country's stained 
spots. 

Bur. Either she hath bewitch'd me with 
her words. 

Or nature makes me suddenly relent. 

Put. Besides, all French and France 
exclaims on thee, 60 

Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
Who join'st thou with but with a lordly 
nation 

That will not trust thee but for profit's 
sake ? 

When Talbot hath set footing once in 
France, 

And fashion'd thee that instrument of ill, 65 
Who then but English Henry will be lord. 
And thou be thrust out like a fugitive ? 
Call we to mind — and mark but this for 
proof : 

Was not the Duke of Orleans thy foe ? 
And was he not in England prisoner ? ?o 
But when they heard he was thine enemy 
They set him free without his ransom paid, 
In spite of Burgundy and all his friends. 
See then, thou fight 'st against thy coimtrv- 
men. 

And join'st with them w'lll be thy slaughter- 
men. 

Come, come, return ; return, thou wander- 
ing lord ; 

Charles and the rest will take thee m their 
aims. 

Bur. I am vanquished ; these haughty 
words of hers 

Have batt'red me like roaring cannon-shot 
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[Act 3 

And made me almost yield upon my knees. 
Forgive me, country, and sweet country- 
men I 81 

And, lords, accept this heartv kind embrace. 
My forces and my power of men are yours ; 
So, farewell, Talbot ; I'll no longei tiust 
thee. 

Puc. Done like a Frenchman — [Aside] 
turn and turn again, 85 

Char. Welcome, brave Duke! Thy friend- 
ship makes us fresh. 

Bast. And doth beget new courage m our 
breasts. 

Alejt. Pucelle hath bravely play'd her 
part in this. 

And doth deserve a coronet of gold. 

Char. Now let us on, my lords, and jom 
our powers, 

And seek how we may prejudice the foe. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Pan's. The palace. 

Enter the King, Gloucester, Winchester, 

York, Suffolk, Somerset, Warwick, 

Exeter, Vernon, Basset, and Others. 

To them, with his Soldiers, Talbot. 

Tal. My gracious Prince, and honourable 
peers, 

Hearing of your arrival m this realm, 

I have aw’hile given truce unto my wars 
To do my duty to my sovereign ; 

In sign whereof, this arm that hath 
reclaim’d 3 

To your obedience fifty fortresses. 

Twelve cities, and seven walled towns of 
strength, 

Beside five hundred prisoners of esteem, 
Lets fall his sword before your Highness' 
feet. 

And with submissive loyalty of heart 10 
Ascribes the glory of his conquest got 
First to my God and next unto your Grace. 

[Kneels. 

King. Is this the Lord Talbot, uncle 
Gloucester, 

That hath so long been resident in France ? 

Glo. Yes, if It please your Majesty, my 
liege. 

King. Welcome, brave captain and 
victorious lord ! 

When I was young, as yet I am not old, 

I do remember how my father said 
A stouter champion ne^er handled sword. 
Long since we w'cre resolved of your truth, 
Your faithful ser\ice, and your toil m 
war ; 

Yet ne\er ha\e you tasted our reward, ja 
Or been reguerdon’d with so much as 
thanks. 

Because till now' wt never saw your face, 
therefore stand up; and for these good 
deserts «5 

We here create you Earl of Shrewsbury ; 
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And .ii out corona iiion lake your place. 

[Sewnet Flijurish. Exeunt all but 
Vernon umi Basset, 

Vei. Now, sir, to you, that were so hot 
at sea. 

Disgracing of these colours that I \vear 
In honour of my noble Lord of York — do 
D ar'st thou maintain the lormer words 
thou spak'st ? 

Bas. Yes, sir ; as well as you dare 
patronage 

The envious barking of your saucy tongue 
Against my lord the Duke ot Somerset. 

Ver, Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 35 

Bas. Whv, what is he ? As good a man 
as York ! 

Ver. Hark ye : not so. In Vv»tness take 
ye that. [Slrjkes him . 

Bas, Viliam, thou knowest the law ot 
arms is such 

That whoso draws a sword 'tis present 
death. 

Or else this blow should broach thy dearest 
blood. 40 

But 1*11 unto his Majesty and crave 
I may have liberty to venge this wrong ; 
When thou shait see I’ll meet thee to thy 
cost. 

Ver. Well, miscreant. I’ll be there as soon 
as you ; 44 

And, after, meet you sooner than you 

would. { Exeunt . 


ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Paris. The palace. 

Enter the King, Gloucester, Winchester, 

York, Suffolk, Somerset, Warwick, 

Talbot, Exeter, the Governor ot 

Paris, and Others. 

Glo. Lord Bishop, set the crown upon his 
head. 

Win. God save King Henry, of that name 
the Sixth I 

Glo. Now, Governor of Paris, take your 
oath— {Govertior kneels. 

That you elect no other king but him, 
Esteem none friends but such as are his 
friends, 5 

And none your foes but such as shall 
pretend 

Malicious practices against his state. 

This shall ye do, so help you righteous 
God! 

[ExcMrd Governor and Im Train. 
Enter Sm John Fastolfe. 

Fast. My gracious sovereign, as I rode 
from Calais, 

To haste unto your coronation, xo 

A letter was deliver’d to my hands, 

Writ to your Grace from th’ Duke of 
Burgundy. 


Tal. Shame to the Duke of Burgundy and 
thee I 

5 2 vow'ki, base knight, when I did meet thee 
next 

To tear the Gartei from thy craven’s leg, 13 
IP lucking it off. 

Which 1 have done, because uiiwortiiily 
Thou wast instaUed m that high Cegrce. 
Pardon me, princely Henry, and the rest : 
This dastard, at the battle ot Fatay, i<j 
When but in ail I was six thousand strong, 
And that the Jt^rench weie almost ten to one, 
Before we met or that a stroke was gi^en, 
Like to a tiusty squire did run away ; 

In which assault we lost twelve hundrcvl 
men ; 

Myself and divers gentlen'-en beside -'5 
Were there siirpiis’d and taken prisoners. 
Then judge, great lords, if I have cioneamiss, 
Oi w'hether that such cowards ought to w'ear 
This ornament of knighthood — er? or no. 
Glo. To say the truth, this fact was 
infamous • jc 

And ill beseeming any common man. 

Much more a knight, a captain, and a 
leader, 

Tal. When tiist this order was oidain’d, 
my lords, 

Knights of the Garter were of noble birth, 
Valiant and virtuous, full of haugiity 
courage, 35 

Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 
Not fearing death nor shrinking for di*»trcss. 
But alwavs resolute in most extremes. 

He then that is not furnish'd in this sort 
Doth but usurp the sacred name of kmght, 
Profaning this most honourable order, \i 
And should, if I were worthy to be ludge. 
Be qiute degraded, like a hedge-born sv>,dui 
That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 
King. Stain to thy countrymen, thou 

hear'st thy doom. J5 

Be packing, therefore, thou that was! a 
knight ; 

Henceforth we banish thee on pain of death. 

[Exh Fasloljc. 

And now, my Lord Protector, view the 
fetter 

Sent from our uncle Duke of Burguruiv. 
Glo. (Vieii'Uig the super sen i pi wn\ What 
means his Gnue, that he iiath 

chang'd style ? .u 

No more but piam and bluntly ‘ To the 
King ’ I 

Hath he forgot lie is Ms sovereign ? 

Or doth thi-> thuriisii superscription 
Pretend some alteiation in gocu-will ? 
W'hat’s heic ? iReads] ’ I ha\e, upon 
especial cause, * ^ 

Mov’d with compassion of mv 
wreck. 

Together with the pitiful complaint'. 

Of such as your oppression feeds upon. 
Forsaken your pernicious faction. 
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[Act 4 


AM join'd witli Charles, the rightful King 
of France/ 6o 

0 monstrous treachery ! Can this be so — 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths, 

There should be found such false Assemb- 
ling guile ? 

King. What ! Doth my uncle Burgundy 
revolt ? 

Glo. He doth, my lord, and is become 
your foe, 65 

King. Is that the worst this letter doth 
contain ? 

Glo. It is the worst, and all, my lord, he 
writes. 

King. Why then Lord Talbot there shall 
talk with him 

And give him chastisement for this abuse. 
How say you, my lord, are you not content? 

Tal. Content, my liege I Yes ; but that I 
am prevented,. 71 

1 should have begg’d I might have been 

employ'd. 

King. Then gather strength and march 
unto him straight ; 

Let him perceive how ill we brook his 
treason. 

And what offence it is to flout his friends. 75 

Tal. I go, my lord, in heart desiring still 
You may behold confusion of your foes. 

lExU. 

Enter Vernon and Basset. 

Ver. Grant me the combat, gracious 
sovereign. 

Bas. And me, my lord, grant me the 
combat too. 

York. This is my servant : hear him, 
noble Prince. 80 

Som. And this is mine : sweet Henry, 
favour him. 

King. Be patient, lords, and give them 
leave to speak. 

Say, gentlemen, what makes you thus 
exclaim. 

And wherefore crave you combat, or with 
whom ? 

Ver. With him, my lord; for he hath 
done me wrong. 85 

Bas. And I with him ; for he hath done 
me wrong. 

King. What is that wrong whereof you 
both complain ? 

First let me know, and then I'll answer you. 

Bas. Crossing the sea from England into 
France, 

This fellow here, with envious carping 
tongue, 90 

Upbraided me about the rose I wear, 
Saying the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master's blushing cheeks 
When stubbornly he did repugn the truth 
About a certain question in the law 95 
Argu'd betwixt the Duke of York and him ; 
With other vile and ignominious terms — 


In confutation ol which lude reproach 
And in defence of my lord's worthiness, 

I crave the benefit of law of arms. 100 

Ver. And that is my petition, noble lord ; 
For though he seem with forged quaint 
conceit 

To set a gloss upon Ms bold intent. 

Yet know, my lord, I was provok’d by him. 
And he first took exceptions at this badge^ 
Pronouncing that the paleness ot this flower 
Bewray’d the faintness of my master's 
heart. 

York. Will not this malice, Somerset, be 
left ? 

Som. Your private grudge, my Lord of 
York, will out, log 

Though ne'er so cunningly you smother it. 

King. Good Loid, what madness rules in 
brainsick men, 

When for so slight and frivolous a cause 
Such factious emulations shall arise I 
Good cousins botii, of York and Somerset, 
Quiet yourselves, I pray, and be at peace. 

York. Let this dissension first be tried by 

fight, 116 

And then your Highness shall command a 
peace. 

Som. The quarrel toucheth none but us 
alone ; 

Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. 

York. There is my pledge; accept it, 
Somerset. lao 

Ver. Nay, let it rest where it began at 
first. 

Bas. Confirm it so, mine honourable lord. 

Glo. Confirm it so ? Confounded be your 
strife ; 

And perish ye, with your audacious prate I 
Presumptuous vassals, are you not 
asham'd 125 

With this immodest clamorous outrage 
To trouble and disturb the King and us 7 
And you, my lords — methinks you do not 
well 

To bear with their perverse objections. 
Much less to take occasion from their 
mouths 130 

To raise a mutiny betwixt yourselves. 

Let me persuade you take a better course. 

Exe. It grieves Ms Highness. Good my 
lords, be friends. 

King. Come hither, you that would be 
combatants : 

Henceforth I charge you, as you love our 
favour, 135 

Quite to forget this quarrel and the cause. 
And you, my lords, remember where we arej 
In France, amongst a fickle wavering 
nation ; 

If they perceive dissension in our looks 
And that within ourselves we disagree, 140 
How will their grudging stomachs be pro- 
vok'd , 

To wilful disobedience, and rebel 1 
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Scene 1] 

Beside, wfiat infamy will tiieie arise 
When foreign princes shall be ceitified 
That for a toy, a thing of no regard, 145 
King Heiiiy's peers and chief nobilicy 
Destroy’d themselves and lost the lealrn of 
France ! 

O, think upon the conquest of my father, 
My tender years ; and let us not forgo 
That for a trifle that was bougnt with 
blood I iso 

Let me be umpire in this doubtful strife. 

I see no reason, if I wear this rose, 

[Putting on a red rose. 
That any one should therefore be suspicious 
I more incline to Somerset than York : 
Both are my kinsmen, and I love them 
both. 155 

As well they may upbraid me with my 
crown. 

Because, foi sooth, the King of Scots is 
crown’d- 

But your discretions better can persuade 
Than I am able to instruct or teach ; 159 

And, therefore, as we hither came in peace. 
So let us still continue peace and love. 
Cousin of York, we institute your Giace 
To be our Regent in these parts of France. 
And, good my Lord of Somerset, unite 
Your troops of horsemen with his bands of 
foot ; I'So 

And like true subjects, sons of your pro- 
genitors. 

Go cheerfully together and digest 
Your angry choler on your enemies. 
Ourself, my Lord Piotector, and the rest, 
After some respite will return to Calais ; i/o 
From thence to England, where 1 hope ere 
long 

To be presented by your victoiies 
With Charles, Alen^on, and that traito-ous 
rout. 

[Flourish, Exeunt all but York, 
Warwick, Exeter, Vernon, 

War, My Lord of York, I promise you, 
the King 

Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 
York, And so he did ; but yet I like it 
not, 176 

In that he wears the badge of Somerset. 
War. Tush, that was but his fancy ; blame 
him not : 

I dare presume, sweet prince, he thought 
no harm. 

York. An if I wist he did — but let it rest ; 
Other affairs must now be managed. i&i 
[Exeimf all but Exeter. 
Bxe, Well didst thou, Richaid, to 
suppress thy voice ; 

For had the passions of thy heart burst out, 
I fear we should have seen decipher’d there 
More rancorous spite, more furious raging 
broils, 185 

Than yet can be imagin’d or suppos’d* 

But howsoe’er, no simple man that sees 


This jainng discord of nobility, 

This shouldering of each other m the court, 
This tdctious bandying of their favourites. 
But that it deth presage some ill event. 
'Tis much when sceptics are m childien’s 
hands ; 

But more when envy breeds unkind 
division : i>j 3 

There comes the ruin, there begins con- 
tusion. [Exit. 

ScENfc. 11 . France. Before Bordeaux. 
Enter Ta^lbot, with trump and di um. 

Tal. Go to the gates of Bordeaux, 
trumpeter ; 

Summon their general unto the wall. 

Ty limpet sounds a parley. Enter, aloft, the 
Geneial ot the French, and Others. 

Enghsh John Talbot, Captains, calls you 
forth, 

Servian! m aims to Harry King of England ; 
And thus he would — Open your city gates, 
Be humble to us, call my soveieign youis 
And do him homage as obedient subjects, 
And I’ll withdraw me and my bloody 
power ; s 

But if you tiown upon this proder’d peace, 
You tempt the tury of mv three attendants, 
Lean famine, quarteiing steel, and climbing 
hie ; 

Who in a moment even with the eaith 
Shall lay your stately and air-braving 
towers. 

It you forsake the offer of their love. 

Gen. Thou ominous and fearful owl of 
death, li 

Our nation’s terroi and their bloody scorn gel 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 
On us thou canst not enter but by death ; 
For, I protest, we are well fortified. 

And strong enough to issue out and fight, -'o 
If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed. 
Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee. 
On either hand thee there are squadrons 
pitch’d 

To wall thee from the liberty of flight, 

And no way canst thou turn thee for redress 
But death doth front thee with apparent 
spoil 26 

And pale destruction meets ihee in the face. 
Ten thousand French have ta’en the sacra- 
ment 

To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no Chu'stian soul but English Talbot* 
Lo, there thou stand’st, a breathing vahant 
man, 3^^ 

Of an invincible unconquer’d spirit I 
This is the latest glory of thy praise 
That I, thy enemy, due thee withal ; 

For ere the glass that now begins to run 35 
Finish the process of his sandy hour. 
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Tli^se eyes that see Uiee now well coloured 
Shall see thee withered, biood> , pale, and 
dead. {Driihi afat off. 

Hark I hark ! The Daiipiim's drum, a 
warning bell. 

Sings heavy music to thy timorous soul ; 40 
And mine shall iing thy dire departure out. 

[EyU General. 

Tah He fables not : i hear the enemy. 
Out, some light horsemen, and peruse their 
wings. 

O, neghgeac and heedless discipline ! 44 

How arc we park'd and bounded ui a pale — 
A little herd of England’s timorous deer. 
Maz'd with a >elping kennel of French curs! 
It we be English deer, be then m blood ; 
Not rascal-like to tall down with a pinch. 
But rather, moody-mad and despeiate 
stags, 50 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads ot 
steel 

And make the cowards stand aloof at bay. 
Sell every min his life as dear as mine. 
And they shall find dear deer of us, my 
friends. 

God and Saint George, Talbot and Eng- 
land's right, 5-1 

Prosper our colours in this dangerous fight ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Plains in Gascony. 

Enter York, with trumpet and many 
Soldiers, A Messenger meets him. 

York. Are not the speedy scouts return'd 
again 

That dogg’d the mighty army of the 
Dauphin ? 

Mess. They are return'd, my lord, and 
give it out 

That he is march’d to Bordeaux with his 
power 

To fight with Talbot ; as he march’d along, 
Bv your espials were discovered 0 

Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin 
led. 

Which join’d with him and made their 
march for Bordeaux. 

York. A plague upon that villain 
Somerset 

That thus delays my promised supply 10 
Of horsemen that were levied for this siege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid. 

And I am louted by a traitor villain 
And cannot nclp the noble chevalier. 

God comfort him in this necessity I 15 
If he miscarry, farewell wars in France. 
Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Lucy. Thou princely leader of our 
English strength. 

Never so needful on the earth of France, 
Spur to the rescue ot the noble Talbot, 
Who now is girdled with a waist of iron ao 
And hemm’d about with grim destruction. 
61Z 


To Bordeaux, warlike Duke! to Berc’^eaux, 
York I 

Else, farewell Talbot, France, and Eng- 
land’s honour. 

York. O God. that Someiset, who in 
proiKi heart 

Doth stop my cornets, were m Talbot’s 
place ' 25 

So should we sa^’’e a valiant gentleman 
By torteitmg a rraitor and a coward. 

Mad ire and wrarhfiil furv makes me weep 
That thus we die while remiss traitors sleep. 

Lucy. O. send some succour to the 
distre'^s'd lord ! 

York. He dies ; we lose ; I break my 
warlike word. 

We mourn * France smiles. We lose : they 
dailv get — 

All long ot this vile traitor Somerset. 

Lucy. Then God take mercy on brave 
Talbot’s soul. 

And on his son, young John, who two hours 
since 35 

I met in travel toward his warlike father. 
This seven vears did not Talbot see his son ; 
And now thev meet where both their lives 
are done. 

York. Alas, what joy shall noble Talbot 
have 3Q 

To bid his young son welcome to his grave ? 
Away ! vexation almost stops mv breath. 
That sund'red friends greet m the hour of 
death. 

Lucy, farewell ; no more my fortune can 
But curse the cause I cannot aid the man, 
Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours, are won 
away 45 

Long all of Somerset and his delay. 

[Exit with Forces. 

Lucy. Thus, while the vulture of sedition 
Feeds in the bosom ot such great com- 
manders, 

Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 4^ 
The conquest ot our scarce-cold conqueror. 
That ever-living man of memory, 

Henry the Fifth. Whiles they each other 
cross, 

Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loss. 

[Exit 

Scene IV. Other plains of Gascony. 

Enter SOMERSET, with his Forces ; an 
Officer of TalboFs with him. 

Som. It is too late ; I cannot send them 
now. 

This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rashly plotted ; all our general force 
Might with a sally of the very town 
Be buckled with. The over-daring Talbot s 
Hath sullied all his gloss of former honour 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild ad- 
venture. 

York set him on to fight and die in shame 
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Scene 4] 

That, Talbot dead, great York might bear 
the name. 

Off, Here is Sir William Lucy, who with 
me lo 

Set from our o'er-match’d forces forth for aid. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Sow. How now, Sii William ! Whither 
were you sent ? 

Lucy. Whither, my lord ! From bought 
and sold Lord Talbot, 

Who, ring'd about with bold adversity. 
Cries out for noble York and Somerset 15 
To beat assailing death from his weak 
legions ; 

And whiles the honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied 
limbs 

And, in advantage hng’ring, looks for rescue. 
You, his false hopes, the trust of England's 
honour, co 

Keep off aloof with worthless emulation. 
Let not your private discord keep away 
The levied succours that should lend him aid. 
While he, renowned noble gentleman. 
Yield up his life unto a world of odds. 25 
Orleans the Bastard, Charles, Burgundy, 
Alen^on, Reignier, compass liim about. 
And Talbot perisheth by your default. 

Sow. York set him on ; York should 
have sent him aid. 

Lucy. And York as fast upon your Grace 
exclaims, 30 

Swearing that you withhold his levied host. 
Collected for this expedition. 

Sow. York lies ; he might have sent and 
had the horse. 

I owe him little duty and less love. 

And take foul scorn to fawn on him by 
sending. ss 

Lucy. The fraud of England, not the force 
of France, 

Hath now entrapp'd the noble-minded 
Talbot. 

Never to England shall he bear his life, 
But dies betray’d to fortune by your strife. 

Sow. Come, go ; I will dispatch the 
horsemen straight ; 40 

Within six hours they will be at his aid. 

Lucy. Too late comes rescue ; he is ta'cn 
or slain, 

For fly he could not if he would have fled ; 
And fly would Talbot never, though he 
might. 

Sow. If he be dead, brave Talbot, then, 
adieu! 4 '> 

Lucy. His fame lives in the world, his 
shame in you. [Exeunt. 

Scene V. The English camp near Bordeaux, 
Enter Talbot and John his son, 

TaL O young John Talbot ! I did send 
for thee 


To tutor thee in stratagems of war, 

That Talbot’s name might be in thee 
reviv’d 

When sapless age and weak unable limbs 
Should bring thy father to his dioopmg 
chair. =5 

But — O malignant and iH-boding stars ! — 
Now thou art come unto a feast of death, 
A terrible and una voided danger ; 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on mv swiftest 
horse, tj 

And I’ll direct thee how thou shall escape 
By sudden flight. Come, dally not, be gone. 

John. Is my name Talbot, and am 1 \our 
son ? 

And shall I fly ? O, if you love my mother. 
Dishonour not her honourable name. 

To make a bastard and a slave of me ! i=, 

The world will say he is not Talbot’s blood 
That baselv fled when noble Talbot stood. 

Tal. Fly to revenge my death, if I be 
slain. 

John. He that flies so will ne'er rctuin 
again. 

Tal. If we both stay, we both are sure 
to die. 31 

John. Then let me stay ; and, father, do 
you fly. 

Your loss is great, so your regard should be ; 
My worth unknown, no loss is known in me ; 
Upon my death the French can little boast ; 
In yours they will, in you all hopes are IcAst. 
Flight cannot stain the honour you have 
won ; 

But mine it will, that no exploit hax,e done ; 
You fled for vantage, every one will swear ; 
But if I bow, they'll say it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will stay so 
If the first hour I shrink and run away. 
Here, on my knee, I beg mortality. 

Rather than life preserv’d with infamy. 

Tal. Shall all thy mother’s hopes he in 
one tomb ? 

John. Ay, rather than I'll shame my 
mother's womb. 

Tal. Upon my blessing I command thee 
go* 

John. To fight I will, but not to fly the 
foe. 

Tal. Part of thy father may be sav’d in 
thee. 

John. No part of him but will be shame 
m me. 

Tal. Thou never hadst renown, nor cansi 
not lose it, \ ) 

John. Yes, your renowned name ; shall 
flight abuse it ? 

Tal. Thy father's charge shall clear thee 
from that stain. 

John. You cannot witness for me, being 
slain. 

If death be so apparent, then both fly. 

Tal. And leave my followers here to fight 
and die ? 4^ 
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My age was never tainted with such shame. 

John, And shall my youth be guilty ot 
such blame ? 

No more can I be severed from your side 
Than can yourself yourself in twain divide. 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I ; 50 
For live I will not if my father die. 

Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, 
fair son. 

Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon. 
Come, side by side together live and die ; 5 1 
And soul with soul from France to heaven 
fly. {Exeunt. 

Scene VI. A field of battle. 

Alarum : excursions wherein John Talbot 

IS hemm*d about, and Talbot rescues him, 

Tal. Saint George and victory I Fight, 
soldiers, fight. 

The Regent hath with Talbot broke his word 
And left us to tlie rage of France his sword. 
Where is John Talbot ? Pause and take thy 
breath ; 

1 gave thee life and rescu'd thee from 
death. 5 

John. O, twice my father, twice am I thy 
son I 

The life thou gav'st me first was lost and 
done 

Tin with thy warlike sword, despite of fate, 
To my determin’d time thou gav’st new 
date. 

Tal, When from the Dauphin’s crest thy 
sword struck file, 10 

It warm'd thy father’s heart WTth proud 
desire 

Of bold-fac’d victory. Then leaden age. 
Quicken'd with youthful spleen and warlike 
rage. 

Beat down Alen^on, Orleans, Burgundy, 14 
And from the pride of Gallia rescued thee. 
The ireful bastard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, and had the maiden- 
hood 

Of thy first fight, I soon encountered i3 
And, interchanging blows, I quickly shed 
Some of his bastard blood ; and in disgrace 
Bespoke him thus : ' Contaminated, base. 
And misbegotten blood I spill of thine. 
Mean and nght poor, for that pure blood 
bf mine 

Which thou didst force from Talbot, my 
brave boy 

Here purposing the Bastard to destroy, 25 
Came in strong rescue. Speak, thy father’s 
care ; 

Art thou not weary, John ? How dost thou 
fare ? 

Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 
Now thou art seal’d the son of chivalry ? 
Fly, to revenge my death when I am dead : 
The help of one stands me in little stead- j 
O, too much folly is it, well I wot, 32 \ 
614 


To hazard all out lives in one small boat I 
If I to-day die not w»th Frenchmen's rage, 
To-morrow i shall d<e with mickle age. 35 
By me they nothing gam an if 1 stav : 

*Tis but the short 'nmg ol: mv life one day. 
In thee thy mother dies, our household’s 
name, 

Mv death’s revenge, thy youth, and Eng- 
land’s lame. 

All these and more we hazard by thy stav ; 40 
All these are sav’d it thou wilt fly away. 
John. The sword of Orleans hath not 
made me smart ; 

These words of yours diaw hf e-blood from 
my heart. 

On that advantage, bought with such a 
shame, 4 ^ 

To save a paltiy hfe and slay bright fame, 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 
The coward horse that bears me tall and 
die I 

And like me to the peasant boys of France, 
To be shame’s scorn and subject of mis- 
chance I 

Surely, by all the glory you have won, 50 
An if I fly, I am not Talbot’s son ; 

Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot ; 
If son to Talbot, die at Talbot’s foot. 

Tal. Then follow thou thy desp’rate sire 
of Crete, 

Thou Icarus ; thv life to me is sweet. 55 
If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father's side ; 
And, commendable prov’d, let’s die in 
pride. [Exeunf. 

Scene VII. Another pari of the field. 

Alarum ; excursions. Enter old Talbot led 
by a Servant. 

Tal. Where is my other hfe ? Mme own 
is gone. 

O, where’s young Talbot ? Where is valiant 
John ? 

Triumphant death, smear’d with captivity. 
Young Talbot’s valour makes me smile at 
thee. 

When he perceiv’d me shrink and on my 
knee, 5 

His bloody sword he brandish’d over me. 
And like a hungry Hon did commence 
Rough deeds of rage and stern impatience ; 
But when my angry guardant stood alone, 
Tend’ring my ruin and assail'd of none, w 
Dizzy-ey’d fury and great rage of heart 
Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the clust’ring battle of the French ; 
And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
His overmounting spirit ; and there died, ts 
My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride. 

Enter Soldiers, bmrinf; *« body of John 

Tamt 

Serv. O my dear lord, lo where your son 
is borne! 
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TaL I’iioii antic Death, which Iaugh*st us 
heie to scorn, 

Anon, from thy msultmg tyranny. 

Coupled m bonds of perpetuity, 20 

Two Talbots, winged through the hther 
skv. 

In thy despite shall scape mortality. 

O thou whose wounds become hard- 
favoured Death, 

Speak to thy tather ere thou yield the 
bredth I 

Bra\e Death by speaking, whether he wiU 
or no ; 

Imagine hmi a Frenchman and thy foe 
Poor i)ov I he smiles, methinks, as who 
should say, 

Had Death been Fiench, then Death had 
died to-da>. 

Come, come, and lay him in his father’s 
arms. 

My spint can no longer bear these harms, 
Soldiers, adieu I I have what I would have. 
Now my old arms arc young John Talbot’s 
grave. [Dies. 

Enter Charles, Alen^on, Burgundy, 
Bastard, La Pucelle, and Forces. 

Char. Had York and Somerset brought 
rescue in, 

We should have tound a bloody day of this. 

Bast. How the young whelp of Talbot’s, 
raging wood, r> 

Did flesh his puny sword m Frenchmen’s 
blood I 

Puc. Once I encoimcTed him, and thus 
I said : 

‘Thou maiden youth, be vanquish’d by a 
maid 

But with a proud majestical high scorn 
He answer’d thus : ‘ Young Talbot was not 
born 4 ‘' 

To be the pillage of a giglot wench ’. 

So, rushing in the bowels of the French, 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. 

Bur. Doi,ibtless he w'ould have made a 
noble knight. 

See where he lies inhearsed in the arms 4s 
Of the most bloody nurser of his harms I 

Bast Hew them to pieces, hack their 
bones asunder. 

Whose Hfe was England’s glory, Gallia’s 
wonder. 

Char. O, no ; forbear I For that which 
we have fled 

During the life, let us not wrong it dead. 50 

Enter Sir William Lucy, attended ; a 
French Herald preceding. 

Lucy. Herald, conduct me to the Dau- 
phin's tent. 

To know who hath obtain’d the glory of the 
day. 

Char. On what submissive message art 
thou sent 7 


Lucy. Submission, Daupliin I ’fis a mere 
French word : -4 

We English warriors wot not what it means. 
I come to know what prisoners tliou hast 
ta’en. 

And to survey the bodies of the dead. 

Chat. For prisoners ask’st thou ? Hell 
our piison is. 

But tell me whom thou seek ’st. 

Lucy. But where’s the great Alcides of 
the field, 6 j 

Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrcvcshury, 
Treated for his rate success in arms 
Great Earl of Washford, Waterfo>d, and 
Valence, 

Lord Talbot of Goodng and Urchirhtdd, 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdun 
of Alton, t>5 

Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord iTirnn^al 
of Sheffield, 

The thnee victorious Lord of FaJconbiidge, 
Knight of the noble order of Saint George, 
Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden 
Fleece, 

Great Marshal to Henry the Sixtn ;o 

Ol all his wars within the realm of France ? 

Puc. Here’s a siliy-stately stvle indeed 1 
The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath. 
Writes not so tedious a style as this 
Him that thou magmfi’st with ail these 
titles, 

Stinking and fly-blown lies heie at our 
' feet. 

Lucy. Is Talbot slain — the Frenchmen’s 
only scourge, 

Your kingdom’s teiror and biack Nemesis ? 
O, were mine eye-balls into bullets turn’d, 
That I in ra e might shoot rhem at your 
faces ! o 

O that I could but call these dead to life 1 
It were enough to fright the realm of 
France. 

Were but his picture left amongst vou licre, 
It would amaze the pioude«.t ot 0011 all. 
Give me their bodies, that I may beai them 
hence -^5 

And give them burial as liescems their 
woith. 

Puc. I think this upstart is old Talked S 
ghees t. 

He speaks with such a proud <unuimndmg 
spirit. 

p-or God’s sake, let him have ib* m ’ to keep 
them here, * > 

They would but stink, and put re A the air. 

Char. Go, lake their bodie.s heiKe. 

Lucy. I’ll bear them hence * but from 
their ashes shall be rear’d 
A phoiniK that shall make all P'uue e aieard. 

Char, bo we be nd of them, do with them 
what thou wilt. < 4 

And now to Paris in this conquering vein 1 
AH will be ours, now bloody Talbot's slain. 

{Exeunt 

6*5 
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ACT fi^t: 

Scene I. London, The palace. 

Sennet. Enter the King, Gloucester, mid 
ExE I’ER. 

Have voii perus'd the letters from 
the Pope, 

The Emperor, and the Earl of Arnia^uac^? 
Glo» I have, my lord ; and ihejr mtent is 
this : 

They humbly sue unto your Excellence 
To have a godly peace concluded of b 
Between the realms of England and ot 
France. 

King, Plow doth your Grace affect their 
motion ? 

Glo. Well, my good lord, and as the only 
means 

To stop effusion of our Christian blood 
And stablish quietness on every side. lo 
King, Ay, marry, uncle ; for I always 
thought 

It was both impious and unnatural 
That such immamty and bloody stole 
Should reign among professors of one faith. 

Glo, Beside, my lord, the sooner to effect 
And surer bind this knot of amity, i^> 
The Earl of Atmagnac, near kmt to Charles, 
A man of great authprity m France, 
Proffers his only daughter to your Grace 
In marriage, with a large and sumptuous 
clowiy. -o 

K mg. Marriage, uncle ! Alas, my years 
are young I 

And fitter is my study and my books 
Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 
Yet call th’ ambassadors, and, as you please. 
So let them have their answers every one. -i . 

I shall be w'ell content with any choice 
Tends to God’s glory and my country's 
weal. 

Enter Winchester in CardinaVs habit as 
Carpinal Beaufort, tiu Papal Legate, 
and two Ambassadors. 

Exe, What 1 Is my Lord of Winchester 
install'd 

And call'd unto a cardinal’s degree ? 

1 hen 1 perceive that will be verified 30 
Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy ; 

‘ If once he come to be a cardinal. 

He'll make his cap co-equal with the 
crown 

King My Lords Ambassadors, your 
several suits 

Have been consider’d and debated on. is 
Your purpose is both good and reasonable. 
And therefore are we certainly resolv'd 
To draw conditions of a friendly peace. 
Which by my Lord of Winchester we mean 
Shall be transported presently to France. 40 
Glo, And for the proffer of my lord your 
master, j 


I have inform’d his Highness so at laii^e 
As, liking of the lacl/’s viiluous gifts, ^ 
Her beauty, and the valr.e of liei dower. 
He doth intersil she f>hM be England's 
Queen. 

King, [To arsiiment and 

proof ot w'hscii C'VitiacL, 

I Beai her this jewel, pkdve of my affection 
jAnd so, niv Loid Prorcctoi, see them 
guarded 

I And safely brought lo Dover; where 
mshupp'd, ' 

Commit them to the fortune of the sea. 50 
[Exeunt all bid Winchester and the 
Legate, 

Win. Stay, mv Lord Legate ; you shall 
first r€cei\e 

The sum of monev winch I promised 
Should be delivered lo his Holiness 
For clothing me m fhese gra%'e ornaments 

Leg. I wail attend upon your lordship’s 
ieisiiie. 

Wm. [Aside I Now Winchester will not 
submit, I trow, 

Or be inferior to the pioiidest peer. 
Humphiey of Gloucester, thou shalt well 
percen e 

That iieithei m birth or for authority 
The Bishop will be ovei borne by thee. 60 
I'll either make thee stoop and bend thy 
knee, 

Or sack this country with a mutiny. 

I Exeunt, 

Scene II. France. Plains in Anjou. 

Enter Charles, Burgundy, Alenijon, 

Bastard, Reignier, La h*ucELLE, and 

Forces. 

Chat. These news, my lords, may cheer 
our drooping spirits : 

'Tis said the stout Parisians do revolt 
And turn again unto the warlike French. 

Ale?t. Then march to Fans, royal Charles 
of Fiance, 

And keep not back your powers in dalliance. 

Puc. Peace he amongst them, if they turn 
to us ; 6 

Else ruin combat with their palaces I 

Elder a Scout, 

Scout, Success unto our valiant general, 
And happiness to his accomplices I 

Char, What tidings send our scouts 7 I 
prithee speak. 10 

Scout The English army, that divided 
was 

Into two parties, is now conjoin'd in one, 
And means to give you battle presently. 

Char, Somewhat too sudaen, sirs, the 
warning is ; 

But we will presently provide for them. 15 

Bur, I trust the ghost of Talbot is not 
there. 
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Scene 2] KING 

Now he IS gone, my lord, you need not fear. 
Piic. Of all base passions fear is most 
acciirs’d. 

Command tlic conquest, Charles, it shall be 
thine. 

Lei Henry fret and all the world repine. 
Char, Then on, my lords ; and Fiance be 
fortunate 1 [LxeunL 

Scene III. Before Angiers. 

Alarum ; excztrsions. Enlei L^ Pucelle. 

Puc. The Regent conquers and the 
Frenchmen fly. 

Now help, ye charming spells and peiiapts ; 
And ye choice spirits that admonish me 
And give me signs of future accidents ; 

{Thunder, 

You speedy helpers that are substitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the north. 
Appear and aid me m this enterprise ! 

Enter Fiends. 

This speedy and quick appearance argues 
proof 

Of youi accustom’d diligence to me. 

Now, ye familiar spiiits that are cull’d to 
O ut of the powerful regions under earth. 
Help me this once, that France may get *he 
held. [They walk and speak not, 
O, hold me not with silence ovei-long I 
Where I was wont to feed you with my 
blood, 

111 lop a member off and give it you 15 
In earnest of a further benefit. 

So you do condescend to help me now. 

[They hang their heads. 
No hope to have redress ? My body shall 
Pay recompense, if you will grant my suit. 

{They shake their heads. 
Cannot my body nor blood sacrifice ro 
Entreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then take my soul — my body, soul, and all, 
Before that England give the French the 
foil. {They depart. 

See I they forsake me. Now the time is 
come 

That France must vail her lofty-plumcd 
crest 2^ 

And let her head fall into England's lap. 
My ancieht incantations are too weak. 

And hell too strong for me to buckle with. 
Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the 
dust. [Exit, 

Excursions. Enter French and English, 
fighting. La Pucelle and York fight 
hand to hand ; La Pucelle is taken. The 

French fly, 

York. Damsel of France, I think I have 
you fast, 30 

Unchain your spirits now with spelling 
charms, . 

And try if they can gain your liberty. 
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A goodly prize, fit for the devil’s giaco ! 
See how the ugly witch doth bend her brows 
As if, with Circe, she would change my 
shape ! 

Puc, Chang’d to a 3vorser shape thou 
cans! not be. 

York. O, Chailes the Dauphin is a proper 
man ; 

No shape biii his can please your dainty 
eye. 

Puc. A plaguing mischief light on Charles 
and thee ! 

And may yc both be suddenly surpris’d ? > 
Bv bloody hands, in sleeping on your beds ’ 

York. Fell banning hag ; enchantress, 
hold thy tongue. 

Puc. I pnthec give me leave to curse 
awhile. 

York. Curse, miscreant, when thou 
comcsl to the stake [E.xeunb 

Alarum. Enter Suffolk, with Margaret 
in his hand- 

Su/, Be what thou wilt, thou art my 
prisoner. IGaj^s on her. 

0 fairest beauty, do not fear nor fly I ,1 
For I will touch thee but with reverent 

hands ; 

1 kiss these fingeVs for eternal peace, 

And lay them gently on thv tender side 
Who art thou ? Say, that i may honour 

thee. jc 

Mm. Margaret my name, and daughter 
to a king. 

The King of Naples — whosoe’ei thou art. 

Suf. An carl 1 am, and Sufloik am I 
call’d. 

Be not ctfended, nature's miracle. 

Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. s , 
So doth the swan her downy cygnets save. 
Keeping them prisoner underneath her 
wings. 

Yet, if this service usage once offend, 

Go and be free again as Suffolk’s friend. 

{She IS going. 

O, stay I [Aside] I have no power to let her 
pass ; 

My hand would free her, but my heart says 
no. 

As plays the sun upon the glassy streams. 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 

So seems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 
Fam would I woo her, yet I dare not speak. 
I’ll call for pen and mk, and write my mind* 
Fie, de la I^ole I disable not thyself ; 

Hast not a tongue? Is she not here thy 
prisoner ? 

Wilt thou be daunted at a woman’s sight ? 
Ay, beauty’s princely majesty is such 70 
Confounds the tongue and makes the senses 
rough* 

Mar. Say, Earl of Suffolk, if thy name be 
so. 

What ransom must I pay before I pass ? 
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For 1 perceive I am thy prisoner. 

Suf. {Aside] How canst thou tell she will 
deny thy suit, 75 

Before thou make a trial of her love ? 

Mar. Why speak’st thou not ? What 
ransom must I pay ? 

Suf. [Aside] She’s beautiful, and there- 
fore to be woo’d ; 

She Is a woman, therefore to be won. 

Mar. Wilt thou accept of ransom — ^yea 
or no ? 

Suf. [Aside] Fond man, remember that 
thou hast a wife ; 

Then how can Margaret be thy paramour ? 

Mar. I were best leave him, for he will 
not hear. 

Suf. [Aside] There all is marr'd ; there 
lies a cooling card. 

Mar. He talks at random ; sure, the man 
is mad. 85 

Suf. [Aside] And yet a dispensation may 
be had. 

Mar. And yet I would that you would 
answer me. 

Suf. [Aside] I’ll win this Lady Margaret. 
For whom ? 

'Why, for my king ! Tush, that's a wooden 
thing ! 

Mar. He talks of wood. It is some 
carpenter. 9 «» 

Suf. [Aside] Yet so my fancy may be 
satisfied. 

And peace established between these 
lealms. 

But there remains a scruple in that too ; 

For though her father be the King of 
Naples, 

Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor, 95 

And our nobility will scorn the match. 

Mar. Hear ye, Captain — ^are you not at 
leisure ? 

Suf. [Aside] It shall be so, disdain they 
ne’er so much, 

Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield. — 

Madam, 1 have a secret to reveal. 100 

Mar. [Aside] What though I be en- 
thrall’d ? He seems a knight, 

And will not any way dishonour me. 

Suf. Lady, vouchsafe to listen what I say. 

Mar. {Aside] Perhaps I shall be rescu’d 
by the French ; 

And then I need not crave his courtesy. 105 

Suf. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a 
cause — 

Mar. {Aside] Tush ! women have been 
captivate ere now. 

Suf. Lady, wherefore talk you so ? 

Mar. I cry you mercy, ’tis but quid for 
quo. 

Suf. Say, gentle Princess, would you not 
suppose no 

Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 

Mar. To be a queen in bondage is more 
vile 


Than is a slave in base servility ; 

For princes should be free. 

Suf. And so shall you. 

If happy England’s royal king be free. 115 
Mar. Why, what concerns his freedom 
unto me ? 

Suf. I'll undertake to make thee Henry's 
queen. 

To put a golden sceptre m thy hand 
And set a precious crown upon thy head, 

If thou wilt condescend to be my — 

Mar. What ? 

Suf. His love, 1 21 

Mar. 1 am unworthy to be Henry’s wife. 
Suf. No, gentle madam ; I unworthy am 
To woo so fair a dame to be his wife 124 
And have no portion m the choice myself. 
How say you, madam ? Are ye so content ? 
Mar. An if my father please, I am 
content. 

Suf. Then call our captains and our 
colours forth I 

And, madam, at your father’s castle walls 
We’ll crave a parley to confer \vith him. ijo 

Sound a parley. Enter Reionxer on the 
walls. 

See, Reignier, see, thy daughter prisoner I 
Reig. To whom ? 

Suf. To me. 

Reig. Suffolk, what remedy ? 

I am a soldier and unapt to weep 
Or to exclaim on fortune’s fickleness. 

Suf. Yes, there is remedy enough, my 
lord. 1^5 

Consent, and for thy honour give consent, 
Thy daughter shall be wedded to my king. 
Whom I with pain have woo’d and won 
thereto ; 

And this her easy-held imprisonment 139 
Hath gam’d thy daughter princely liberty. 
Reig. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks ? 

Suf. Fair Margaret knows 

That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign. 
Reig. Upon thy princely warrant I 
descend 141 

To give thee answer of thy Just demand. 

{Exit Reignier from the walls. 
Suf. And here I will expect thy coming. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Rexgnier below. 

Reig. Welcome, brave Earl, into our 
territories ; 

Command in Anjou what your Honour 
pleases. 

Suf* Thanks, Reignier, happy for so sweet 
a child, 

Fit to foe made companion with a king. 
What answer makes your Grace unto my 
suit ? 150 

Reig. Since thou dost deign to woo her 
little worth 

To be the princely bride of such a lord, 
Upon con<fitfon I may quietly 
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Scene 3] 

Enjoy mine own, tlie country Maine and 
Anjoo, 15 \ 

Free from oppression or the stroke of war. 
My daughter shall be Henry's, if he please. 

Suf* That is her ransom ; I deliver hei . 
And those two counties I will undertake 
Your Grace shall well and quietly enjoy. 

Rrig. And 1 again, in Henry’s royal name. 
As deputy unto that gracious king, lot 
Give thee her hand for sign of plighted 
faith. 

Suf^ Reignier of France, I give thee 
kingly thanks, 

Because this is in traffic of a king. i6| 
[Aside] And yet, iiiethinks, I could be well 
content 

To be mine own attorney in this case. — 
I'll over then to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be solemniz’d. 
So, farewell, Reigmer. Set this diamond 
safe 

In golden palaces, as it becomes- 170 

Reig. I do embrace thee as 1 would 
embrace 

The Christian prince, King Henry, were he 
here 

Mar- Farewell, my lord. Good wishes, 
praise, and prayeis. 

Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. 

[She is going, 

Suf. Farewell, sweet madam. But hark 
you, Margaret — irs 

No princely commendations to my king ? 

Mar. Such commendations as becomes a 
maid, 

A virgin, and his servant, say to him. 

Suf. Words sweetly plac’d and modestly 
directed. 

But, madam, I must trouble you again — iho 
No loxdng token to his Majesty ? 

Mar. Yes, my good lord : a pure un- 
spotted heart. 

Never yet tamt with love, I send the King. 

Suf. And this withal. [Kisses her. 

Mar. That for thyself — I will not so 
presume 185 

To send such peevish tokens to a king. 

[Hxewnf Reignier and Margaret. 

Suf Of wert thou ior myself I But, 
Suffolk, stay ; 

Thou mayst not wander in that labyrinth : 
There Minotaurs and ugly treasons lurk. 
Solicit Henry with her wondrous praise, i 
B ethink thee on her virtues that surmount. ; 
And natural graces that extinguish art ; ; 

Repeat their semblance often on the seas, j 
That, when thou com’st to kneel at Henry’s' 
fee** X‘) 1 1 

Thou mayst bereave him of his wits with 
v/onder. [Exif. 

Scene IV. Camp of the Duke of York w 
Anjou. 

Enter York, Warwick, and Others, i 


York. Bring forth that sorceress, con- 
demn'd to burn. 

Enter L\ Pucelle, guarded, and a 
Shepherd. 

Shep. Ah, Joan, this kills thy father’s 
heart oiitiight ! 

Have I sought every country far and near. 
And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 
Must I behold thy timeless cruel death ? 5 
Ah, Joan, sweet daughter Joan, I’ll die 
with thee ! 

Pile. Decrepit miser I base ignoble 
wretch I 

I am descended of a gentler blood ; 

Thou art no father nor no friend 01 mine. 

Shep. Out, out I My lords, an please you, 
'tis not so ; to 

I did beget her, all the paiish knows. 

Her mothei hveth yet, can testify 
She was the first fruit of my bacn'lorship. 

War. Graceless, wilt thou deny thy 
parentage ? 

York. This argues what her kind of life 
hath been — J5 

Wicked and vile ; and so her death con- 
cludes. 

Shep. Fie, Joan, that thou wilt be so 
obstacle I 

God knows thou art a collop of my flesh ; 
And for thy sake have I shed many a tear. 
Deny me not, 1 prkhee, gentle Joan. -n 

Puc. Peasant, avaunt 1 You have 
suborn'd this man 

Of purpose to obscure my noble birth. 

'Shep. ’Tis true, I gave a noble to the 
priest 

The morn that I was wedded to her 
mother. 

Kneel down and take my blessing, good my 
girl. 

Wilt thou not stoop ? Now cursed be the 
time 

Of thy nativity. I would the milk 
Thy mother gave thee when thou suck’dst 
her breast 

Had been a little ratsbane for tin sake. 

Or else, when thou didst keep ray lambs 
a-field, 

1 wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee. 
Dost thou deny thy father, cursed drab ? 

O, burn her, burn herl Hanging Is too 
good. [f’xif. 

York. Take her away ; for she hath liv’d 
too long. 

To fill the world with vicious qinliiies. < . 

Puc. First let me tell you whom you ha'wq 
condemn’d ; 

Not me begotten of a shepherd swain. 

But issued from the progeny of kuigs ; 
Virtuous and holy, chosen from abo\e 
By inspiration of celestial grace, so 

To work exceeding miracles on earth. 

I never had to do with wicked spirits. 
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But you> that are polluted with your lusts, 
Stain’d with the guiltless blood of inno- 
cents, 44 

Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices, 
Because you want the grace that others 
have, 

You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To compass wondeis but by help of 
devils. 

No, misconceived 1 Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy, so 

Chaste and immaculate in very thought j 
Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously 
effus’d, 

Will cry for vengeance at the gates of 
heaven. 

York. Ay, ay. Away with her to execu- 
tion I 

War. And hark ye, sirs ; because she is 
a maid. 55 

Spare for no fagots, let there be enow. 
Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake. 
That so her toiture may be shortened. 

Puc. Will nothing turn your unrelenting 
hearts ? 

Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity 6o 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege: 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides ; 
Murder not then the fruit within my womb. 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. 

York. Now heaven forfend I The holy 
maid with child I 05 

War. The greatest miracle that e’er ye 
wrought : 

Is all your strict preciseness come to this ? 

York. She and the Dauphin have been 
juggling. 

I did imagine what would be her refuge. 

War. Well, go to ; we'll have no bastards 
live ; 70 

Especially since Charles must father it. 

Puc. You are deceiv’d ; my child is none 
of his : 

It was Alen^on that enjoy’d my love. 

York. Alen^on, that notorious Machiavell 
It dies, an if it had a thousand lives, 75 

Puc. O, give me leave, I have deluded 
you. 

’Twas neither Charles nor yet the Duke 1 
nam’d. 

But Reignier, King of Naples, that prevail’d. 

War. A married man I That’s most 
intolerable. 

York. Why, here’s a girl I 1 think she 
knows not well — 80 

There were so many — ^whom she may 
accuse. 

War. It’s sign she hath been liberal and 
free. 

York. And yet, forsooth, she is a virgin 
pure. 

Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat and 
thee. 

Use no entreaty, for it is in vain. 85 


Puc. Then lead me hence — with whom 
1 leave my curse : 

May ne%^er glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode » 
But darkness and the gloomy shade of 
death 

Enviion you, till mischief and despair g® 
Drive you to break your necks or hang 
yourselves I guarded. 

York. Break thou in pieces and consume 
to ashes, 

Thou foul accursed minister of hell ! 

Enter Cardinal Bevufort, attended. 

Car. Lord Regent, I do greet your 
Excellence 

With letteis of commission from the King, 
For know, mv lords, the states of Christen- 
dom, 

Mov’d wath lemorse of these outrageous 
broils. 

Have earnestly implor’d a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring 
French ; 

And here at hand the Dauphin and his 
train 100 

Approacheth. to confer about some matter. 

York. Is all our travail turn’d to this 
effect ? 

After the slaughter of so many peers, 

So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown 
And sold their bodies tor their country’s 
benefit, los 

Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace ? 
Have we not lost most part of all the towns, 
By treason, falsehood, and by treachery, 
Our great progenitors had conquered ? no 
O Warwick, Warwick I I foresee with grief 
The utter loss of all the realm of France. 

War. Be patient, York. If we conclude a 
peace, 

It shall be with such strict and severe 
covenants 

As httle shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 

Enter Charles, Alkn^on, Bastard, 
Reignier, and Oihers. 

Char. Since, lords of England, it is thus 
agreed 

That peaceful truce shall foe proclaim’d in 
France, 

We come to be informed by yourselves 
What the conditions of that league must he. 

York. Speak, Winchester ; for boiling 
choler chokes zzo 

The hollow passage of my poison’d voice, 
By sight of these our baleful enemies. 

Car. Charles, and the rest, it is enacted 
thus : 

That, in regard King Henry gives consent. 
Of mere compassion and or lenity, 1*5 

To ease your country of distressful war, 
And suffer you to breathe In fruitful peace, 
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you shall become true liegemen to his 
crown ; 

And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt 
swear 

To pay him tribute and submit thyself, 130 
Thou Shalt be plac’d as viceroy under him. 
And still enioy thy regal dignity. 

A^en. Must he be then as shadow of 
himself ? 

Adorn his temples with a coronet 
And yet, m substance and authority, iss 
Retain but privilege of a private man ? 
This pioiTer is absurd and reasonless. 

Char. ’Tis known already that I am 
possess’d 

With more than half the Gallian territories. 
And theiein reverenc’d for their lawful 
king. 140 

Shall I, for lucre of the rest unvanquish’d, 
Detract so much from that prerogative 
As to be call’d but viceroy oi the whole ? 
No, Lord Ambassador ; I’ll rather keep 
That which I have than, coveting for more, 
Be cast from possibility of all. J4t. 

York. Insulting Charles ! Hast thou by 
secret means 

Us’d intercession to obtain a league, 

And now the matter grows to compromise 
Stand *st thou aloof upon comparison ? 15^- 
Either accept the title thou usurp ’st. 

Of benefit proceeding from our king 
And not of any challenge of desert. 

Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. 
Reig. [To Charles] My lord, you do not 
well in obstinacy 15 •; 

To cavil in the course of this contract. 

If once it be neglected, ten to one 
We shall not find like opportunity. 

Aim. [To Charles] To say the truth, it is 
your policy i5'> 

To save your subjects from such massacre 
And ruthless slaughters as are daily seen 
By our proceeding in hostility ; 

And therefore take this compact of a 
truce, 

Although you break it when your pleasure 
serves. 

War. How say’st thou, Charles ? Shall 
our condition stand ? 

Char. It shall ; 

Only reserv’d, you claim no interest 
In any of our towns of garrison. 

York. Then swear allegiance to his 
Majesty : 

As thou art knight, never to disobey iro 
Nor be rebellious to the crown of England — 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of 
England. [Charles and the rest give 
tokens of fealty. 

So, now dismiss your army when ye please ; 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be 
still, X74 

For here we entertain a solemn peace. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene V. London. The palace. 

Enter Suffolk, in conference ivith the 
King, Gloucester and Exeter. 

King. Your wondrous rare description, 
noble Ear!, 

Of beauteous Margaret hath astonish’d me. 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 

Do breed love’s settled passions in my 
heart ; 

And like as rigour of tempestuous gusts 5 
Piovokes the mightiest hulk against the 
tide, 

So am I dnven by breath of her renown 
Either to suffer shipwreck or arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. 
Suf. Tush, my good lord! This super- 
ficial tale 10 

Is but a preface of her worthy praise. 

The chief perfections of that lovely dame, 
Had I sufficient skill to utter them. 

Would make a volume of enticing lines. 
Able to ravish any dull conceit ; 15 

And, which is more, she is not so divine, 

So full-1 eplete with choice of all delights. 
But witli as humble lowliness of mind 
She is content to be at your command — 
Command, I mean, of virtuous chaste 
intents, 20 

To love and honour Henry as her lord. 
King. And otherwise will Henry ne’er 
presume. 

Therefore, my Lord Protector, give consent 
That Marg’ret may be England’s royal 
Queen 

GIo. So should I give consent to flatter 
sin. 25 

You know, my lord, your Highness is 
betroth'd 

Unto another lady of esteem. 

How shall we then dispense with that 
contract, 

And not deface your honour with reproach ? 

Suf. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths ; 
Or one that at a triumph, having vow’d 3* 
To try his strength, forsaketh yet the lists 
By reason of his adversary’s odds : 

A poor earl’s daughter is unequal odds. 
And therefore may be bioke without 
offence. 35 

Glo. Why, what, I pray, is Margaret 
more than that ? 

Her father is no better than an earl. 
Although in glorious titles he excel. 

Sm/. Yes, my lord, her father is a king. 
The King of Naples and Jerusalem ; 4« 

And of such great authority in Yrance 
As his alliance will confirm our peace. 

And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 
Glo. And so the Earl of Armagnac may- 
do, 

Because he is near kinsman unto Charles. 
Exe. Beside, his wealth doth warrant a 
liberal dower ; 
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Where Reignier sooner will receive than 

Su/. A ^dow’r, my lords ! Disgrace not so 
your king, 

That he should be so abject, base, and 
To choose for wealth and not for perfect 
love. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen. 

And not to seek a queen to make him 

So worthless peasants bargain for their 
wives. 

As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 

Marriage is a matter of more worth 55 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship ; 

Not whom we wiU, but whom his Grace 
affects, . , j 

Must be companion of his nuptial bed. 

And therefore, lords, since he afiects ^er 
most. 

It most of all these reasons bmdeth us 60 
In our opinions she should be preferr d ; 

For what is wedlock forced but a hell. 

An age of discord and continual strife 
Whereas the contrary bringeth bliss. 

And is a pattern of celestial peace. 65 
Whom should we match with Henry, being 
a king, , « 

But Margaret, that is daughter to a kmg J 
Her peerless feature, joined with her birth. 
Approves her fit for none but for a 
king ; . 

Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit, 

More than in women commonly is seen, 

Will answer our hope in issue of a king ; 

For Henry, son unto a conqueror. 

Is likely to beget more conquerors. 

If with a lady of so high resolve 75 

As is fair Margaret he be Unk*d in love. 

Then yield, my lords ; and here conclude 
with me 


[Act 5 

That Margaret shall be Queen, and none 
but she. 

King. Whether it be through force of 
your report. 

My noble Lord of Suffolk, or for that 80 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any passion of inflaming love, 

I cannot tell ; but tMs I am assur’d, 

1 feel such sharp dissension in my breast, 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear. 
As I am sick with working of my thoughts. 
Take therefore shipping ; post, my lord, to 
France ; 

Agree to any covenants ; and procure 
That Lady Margaret do voucnsafe to come 
To cross the seas to England, and be 
crown’d 90 

King Henry’s faithful and anointed queen. 
For your expenses and sufficient chaige. 
Among the people gather up a tenth. 

Be gone, I say ; for till you do leturn 
I rest perplexed with a thousand cares. 95 
And you, good uncle, banish all offence : 

If you do censure me by what you weie. 
Not what you are, 1 know it will excuse 
This sudden execution of my will. 99 

And so conduct me w^hcre, from company, 
I may revolve and ruminate ray grief. 

[Exii. 

Glo. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at first 
and last. 

[Exeunt Gloucester and Exeter, 
Suf, Thus Suffolk hath pi evad'd ; and 
thus he goes, 

As did the youthful Paris once to Greece, 
With hope to find the like event m love 105 
But prosper better than the Troyan did. 
Margaret shall now be Queen, and rule the 
King ; 

But 1 will rule both her, the King, and 
realm. [Exit. 
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Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Win- 
chester, great-uncle to the Kmg, 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York. 
Edward and Richard, his sons. 
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The Scene : 


ACT ONE 

Scene T. London. The palace. 

flourish of trumpets ; then hautboys. Enter 
the King, Duke Humphrey of Glou- 
cester, Salisbury, Warwick, and 
Cardinal Beaufort, on the one side ; 
the Queen, Suffolk, York, Somerset, 
and Buckingham, on the other. 

Suf. As by your high imperial Majesty 
I had in charge at my depart for France, 
As procurator to your Excellence, 

To marry Princess Margaret for your 
Grace ; 

So, in the famous ancient city Tours, 5 
In presence of the Kings of France and 
Sicil, 

The Dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretagne, 
and Alen^on, 

Seven earls, twelve barons, and twenty 
reverend bishops, 

I have perform'd my task, and was 
espous'd ; 

And humbly now upon my bended knee, 10 
In sight of England and her lordly peers. 


Roger Bolingbroke, a conjurer. 

A Spirit laised by him. 

Thomas Horner, an armourer. 

Peter, his man. 

Clerk of Cnatham. 

Mayor of Saint Albans. 

Saunder Simpcox, an impostor. 

Alexander Iden, a Kentish gentleman. 

J ack Cade, a rebel. 

George Bevis, John Holland, Dick the 
butcher, Smith the weaver, Michael, 
(Sfc., followers of Cade. 

Two Murderers. 

Margaret, Queen to King Henry. 

Ele^.nor, Duchess of Gloucester. 

Margery Jourdain, a ivitch. 

Wife to Simpcox. 

Lords, Ladies, and Attendants ; Petitioneis, 
Aldermen, a Herald, a Beadle, a 
Sheriii, Officers, Citizens, Prentices, 
Fcdconers, Guards, Soldicis, Messen- 
gers, <Sic. 


England. 


Deliver up my title in the Queen 
To your most gracious hands, that are the 
substance 

Of that great shadow I did represent : 

The happiest gift that ever marquis gave, 15 
The fairest queen that ever king receiv'd. 

King. Suffolk, arise. Welcome, Queen 
Margaret : 

I can express no kinder sign of love 
Than this kind kiss. O Lord, that lends me 
life, K) 

Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness I 
For thou hast given me in this beauteous 
face 

A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 

If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 

Queen. Great King of England, and my 
gracious lord. 

The mutual conference that my mind hath 
had, 35 

By day, by night, waking and in my dreams. 
In courtly company or at my beads, 

With you, mine alder-liefest sovereign, 
Makes me the bolder to salute my kmg 
With ruder terms, such as my wit affords 30 
And over-joy of heart doth minister. 
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King. Her slglit did ravish, bur her grace 
in speech, 

Her words y-clad with wisdom*s majesty. 
Makes me from wond’ring fall to weeping 
Joys, 

Such is the fulness of my heart's content. 35 
Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my 
love. 

All, IKneelingl Long live Queen Mar- 
garet, England's happiness I 
Queen, We thai^ you all. IFlowrish. 
Suf, My Lord Protector, so it please your 
Grace, 

Here are the articles of contracted peace 40 
Between our sovereign and the French King 
Charles, 

For eighteen months concluded by consent. 

Glo. [Keuds] ‘ Imprimis : It is agreed 
between the French King Charles and 
William de la Pole,, Marquess of SuffoUc, 
ambassador for Henry King of England, 
that the said Henry shall espouse the Lady 
Margaret, daughter unto Reignier King of 
Naples, Sicilia, and Jerusalem, and crown 
her Queen of England ere the thirtieth of 
May next ensuing. 

Item ; That the duchy of Anjou and 
the county of Maine shall be released and 
delivered to the King her father ’ — 

[Lets the paper fall. 
King, Uncle, how now I 
Gio, Pardon me, gracious lord ; 50 

Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the 
heart. 

And ditmn’d mine eyes, that I can read no 
further. 

King, Uncle of Winchester, I pray read 
on. 

Car, [Reads} * Item : It is further agreed 
between them that the duchies of Anjou 
and Maine shall be released and delivered 
over to the King her father, and she sent 
over of the King of England's own proper 
cost and charges, without having any 
dowry.' 

King, They please us well. Lord Mar- 
quess* kneel down ; 

We here create thee the first Duke of 
Suffolk, 

And girt thee with the sword. Cousin of 
York, 60 

Wc here discharge your Grace from being 
Regent 

I' th' parts of France, till term of eighteen 
, months 

Be full expir'd. Thanks, uncle Winchester, 
Gloucester, York, Buckingham, Somerset, 
Salisbury, and Warwick ; Gs 

We thank you all for this great favour 
done 

In entertainment to my princely queen. 
Come, let us in* and with all speed provide 
To see her coronation be perform'd, 

[Exeunt King, Queen, and Suffolk. 
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Glo, Brave peers of England* pillars of 
the state, 70 

To you Duke Humphrey must unload liis 
grief — 

Your grief, the common grief of all the 

land. 

What! did my brother Henry spend his 

youth. 

His valour, com, and people, in the wars ? 
Did he so often lodge 10 open field, 75 
In winter’s cold and summer's parching 
heat. 

To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits 
To keep by policy what Henry got ? 

Have you yourselves, Somerset, Bucking- 
ham, 80 

Brave York, Salisbury, and victorious 
Warwick, 

Receiv'd deep scars in France and Nor- 
mandy ? 

Or hath mine uncle Beaufort and myself* 
With all the learned Coimcil of the realm. 
Studied so long, sat in the Council House 85 
Early and late, debating to and iro 
How France and Fienclimen might be kept 
in awe ? 

And had his Highness in his infancy 
Crowned in Pans, in despite of foes ? 

And shall these labours and these honours 
die ? rju 

Shall Hemy's conquest, Bedford's vigil- 
ance. 

Your deeds of war, and ail our counsel die ? 
O peers of England, shameful is this league I 
Fatal this marriage, cancelling your fame. 
Blotting your names from books of 
memory, 95 

Razing the characters of your renown. 
Defacing monuments uf conquer'd France, 
Undoing all, as all iuKl never been ! 

Cfxr. Nephew, what means this passionate 
discourse, 

This peroration with such circumstance? 100 
For France, 'tis ours ; and we will keep it 
still. 

Glo. Ay, uncle, we will keep it if we can ; 
But now it is impossible we should. 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the 
roast, ’.04 

Hath given the duchy of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor King Reignier, whose large 
style 

Agrees not with the leanness of his purse. 

Sal. Now, by the death of Him that died 
for all, 

These counties were the keys of Normandy ! 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant 
son ? xio 

War, For grief that they are past 
recovery ; 

For were there hope to conquer them again 
My sword should shed hot blood, mine eyes 
no tears. 
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Anjoii stod Maine i myself did tisesn 

both *, 

Tiiose piovinces these arms of msiio did 

conquer; xi5 

And ate the cities that I got with wounds 
Dehver'd up again with peaceful words ? 
Mort DIeu ! 

York. For SuffoEc’s duke, may he be 
suffocate, 1x9 

That dims the honour of this warlike isle I 
France should have torn and rent my very 
heart 

Before I would have yielded to this league. 
1 never read but England’s kings have had 
Large sums of gold and dowries with their 
wives ; 

And oiir King Henry gives away his own 12s 
To match with her that brings no vantages. 

Glo. A proper jest, and never heard 
before. 

That Suffolk should demand a whole 
fifteenth 

For costs and charges in transporting her ! 
She should have stay’d in France, and 
starv'd m France, 13“ 

Before — 

Car. My Lord of Gloucester, now ye grow 
too hot : 

It was the pleasure of my lord the King. 

Glo. My Lord of Winchester, I know your 
mind ; « > * 

’Tis not my speeches that you do mislike. 
But ’tis my presence that doth trouble ye. 
Rancour will out : proud prelate, in thy 
face 

I see thy fury ; if I longer stay 
We shall begin our ancient bickerings. 
Lordings, tarewell ; and say, when I am 
gone, 

I piOphesied France will be lost ere long. 

[Exit. 

Car. So, there goes our Protector in a 
rage- 

’Tis known to you he is mine enemy ; 

Nay, more, an enemy unto you all, 

And no great friend, I fear me, to the King. 
Consider, lords, he is the next of blood 
And heir apparent to the English crown. 
Had Henry got an empire by his marriage 
And all the wealthy kingdoms of the west, 
There’s reason he should be displeas’d at it. 
Look to it, lords ; let not his smoothing 
words 1 » 

Bewitch your hearts ; be wise and circum- 
spect. 

What though the common people favour 
him, 

Calling him ‘ Humphrey, the good Duke of 
Gloucester 

Clapping their hands, and crying with loud 
voice IS 5 

* Jesu maintain your royal excellence 1 * 
With ‘ God preserve the good Duke 
Humphrey I * 


I tear me, lords, for all this flattering gloss. 
He will be found a dangerous Piotector. 

Buck. Why should he then protect our 
sovereign, z<>n 

He being of age to govern of himself ? 
Cousin of Somerset, join you with me, 

And all together, with the Duke of Suffolk, 
We'll quickly hoise Duke Humphrey from 
his seat. 

Car. This weighty business will not brook 
delay ; i- .-, 

I'll to the Duke of Suffolk presently. [Exit. 

Som. (^ousin of Buckingham, though 
Humphrey's pride 

And greatness of his place be grief to us, 
Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal ; 
His insolence is more intolerable 170 

Than all the princes in the land beside , 

If Gloucester be displac’d, he’ll be Pro- 
tector. 

Buck. Oi thou or I, Somerset, will be 
Piotector, 

Despite Duke Humphrey or the Cardinal. 
{Exeunt Buckingham and Someiscff 

Sal. Pride went before, ambition follows 
him. 1 71 

While these do labour for their own preter- 
ment. 

Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 

I never saw but Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester 

Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 

Ott have 1 seen the haughty Cardinal — Uh. 
\loie hke a soldier than a man o’ th’ church, 
As stout and pioud as he were loid eff 
all— 

Swear like a ruffian and demean himseU 
Unlike the ruler ot a commonweal. 
Warwick mv son, the comfort ot my age, i" 
Thy deeds, thy plainness, ana thy hoir.c- 
kecping, 

Hath won the greatest favour of the com- 
mons, 

Excepting none but good Duke Himiphiev. 
And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 

In bringing them to civil discipline, i 
Thy late exploits done in the hcait oi 
France 

When thou wert Regent for oui sovereign, 
Have made thee fear’d and honour’d of the 
people : 

Join we together for the public good. 

In what we can, to bridle and soppiess 195 
The pride ot Suffolk and the Cardinal, 
With Somerset’s and Biickmghain's am- 
bition ; 

And, as we may, cherish Duke Humphrey's 
deeds 

While they do tend the piofit of the land. 

War. So God help Warwick, as he lo\es 
the land ~o> 

And common profit ot his country I 

York. And so says York— for he 
hatii greatest cause. 
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Sat* Then let's make haste away and look 
isnto the main. 

War. Unto the main I O father, Maine is 
lost — 

That Maine which by main force Warwick 
did win, 5 

And would have kept so long as breath did 
last. 

Main chance, father, yon meant; but I 
meant Maine, 

Which I will win from France, or else be 
slain. 

[Exeunt Warwick and Salisbury* 
York, Anjou and Maine are given to the 
French ; 

Paris is lost ; the state of Ncwmandy 210 
Stands on a tickle point now they are 
gone. 

Suffolk concluded on the articles ; 

The peers agreed ; and Henry was well 
pleas'd 

To change two dukedoms for a duke's fair 
daughter. 

1 cannot blame them all : what is't to 
them ? 215 

*Tis thine they give away, and not their 
own. 

Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of 
their pillage. 

And purchase fnends, and give to cour- 
tezans, 

Still revelling like lords till all be gone ; 
While as the silly owner of the goods 220 
Weeps over them and wrings his hapless 
hands 

And shakes his head and trembling stands 
aloof. 

While all is shar'd and all is home away. 
Ready to starve and dare not touch his 
own. 

So York must sit and fret and bite his 
tongue, 225 

While his own lands are bargain'd for and 
sold. 

Methinks the realms of England, France, 
and Ireland, 

Bear that proportion to my flesh and blood 
As did the fatal brand Althaea burnt 
Unto the prince's heart of Calydon. 23c 

Anjou and Maine both given unto the 
French 1 

Cold news for me, for I had hope of France, 
Even as I have of fertile England’s soil. 

A day will come when York shall qjaim his 
own ; ' . * 234 

And ttierefore I will take the Nevils’ parts. 
And make a show of love to proud Duke 
Humphrey, 

And when I spy advantage, claim the 
crown. 

For that's the golden mark I seek to hit. 
Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp my right. 
Nor hold the sceptre in his childish 240 
Nor wear the diadem upon his head, 
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[Act 1 

Whose church-like humaiirs fits not for a 

crown. 

Then, York, be stiH awhile, till time do 

serve ; 

Watch thou and wake, when others be 

asleep. 

To pry into the secrets of the state ; 245 

TUI Henry, surfeiting in joys of love 
With his new bride and England's dear- 
bought queen. 

And Humphrey with the peers be fall’n at 

jars ; 

Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose. 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be 
perfum'd, 250 

And in my standard bear the arms of 
York, 

To grapple with the house of Lancaster ; 
And force perforce I’ll make him yield the 
crown. 

Whose bookish rule hath pull'd fair England 
down. [Exih 

Scene II. The Duke of Gloucester's house* 

Enter Duke Humphrey and his wife 
Eleanor. 

Duck. Why droops my lord, like over- 
ripen’d corn 

Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load ? 
Why doth the great Duke Humphrey knit 
his brows. 

As frowning at the favours of the world ? 
Why are thine eyes fix'd to the sullen earth* 
Gazing on that which seems to diln thy 
sight ? 6 

What see'st thou there 7 King Henry’s 
diadem. 

Enchas’d with all the honours of the world ? 
If so, gaze on, and grovel on thy face 
Until thy head be circled with the same. 10 
Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious 
gold. 

What, is’t too shor’ I'll lengthen it with 
mine ; 

And having both together heav'd it up. 
We'll both together lift our heads to heaven. 
And never more abase our sight so low 15 
As to vouchsafe one glance unto the ground. 
Glo* O Nell, sweet Nell, if thou dost love 
thy lord. 

Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts I 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
Against my king and nephew, virtuous 
Henry, 20 

Be my last breathing in this mortal world I 
My troublous dreams this night doth make 
me sad. 

Duck. What dream'd my^ iord ? Tell me, 
and X'U* requite it 

With sweet rehearsal of my morning's 
dream. 

Glo, Methought this staff, mine office- 
badge in court, as 
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Was bioke in twain ; by whom I have 
forgot. 

But, as 1 think, it was by th' Cardinal ; 
And on the pieces of the broken wand 
Were plac’d the heads of Edmund Duke of 
Somerset 

And William de ia Foie, first Duke of 
Suffolk. 3« 

This was my dream ; what it doth bode 
God knows. 

Duck. Tut, this was nothing' but an 
argument 

That he that breaks a stick of Gloucester’s 
grove 

Shall lose his head for his presumption. 
But list to me, my Humphrey, my sweet 
Duke : 35 

Methought I sat in seat of majesty 
In the cathedral church of Westminster, 
And in that chair where kings and queens 
were crown’d ; 

Where Henry and Dame Margaret kneel’d 
to me. 

And on my head did set the diadem. 40 

Glo. Nay, Eleanor, then must I chide out- 
right. 

Presumptuous dame, ill-nurtur’d Eleanor ! 
Art thou not second woman in the realm. 
And the Protector’s wife, belov’d of him ? 
Hast thou not worldly pleasure at com- 
mand 15 

Above the reach or compass of thv thought? 
And wilt thou still be hammering treacherv 
To tumble down thy husband and thyself 
From top of honour to disgrace’s feet ? 
Away from me, and let me hear no more 1 50 

Duck. What, what, my lord I Are you so 
choleric 

With Eleanor for telhng but her dream ? 
Next time ITl keep my dreams unto myself 
And not be check’d. 

Glo. Nay, be not angry ; I am pleas'd 
again. 55 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My Lord Protector, ’tis his High- 
ness’ pleasure 

You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, 
Where as the King and Queen do mean to 
hawk. 

Glo. I go. Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with 
us ? 

Duck. Yes, my good lord, I’ll follow 
presently. 

{Exeunt Gloucester and Messenger. 
Follow I must ; I cannot go before, 

While Gloucester bears this base and 
humble mind. 

Were I a man, a duke* and next of blood, 
I would remove these tedious stumbling- 
blo<^s 

A4id smooth my way upon their headless 
necks ; 65 

Ahd* bdng a woman* 1 will not be slack 


To play my part in Fortune’s pageant. 
Where are you there, Sir John ? Nay, fear 
not, man. 

We are alone ; here’s none but thee and I, 
Efiter Hume. 

Hume, Jesus preserve your royal Majesty! 

Duck, What say 'st thou ? Majesty! lam 
but Grace. 71 

Hume, But, by the grace of God and 
Hume's advice. 

Your Grace’s title shall be multiplied. 

Duck, What say'st thou, man ? Hast 
thou as yet conferr'd 

With Margery Jourdam, the cunning witch 
of Eie, 75 

With Roger Bohngbroke, the conjurer ? 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 

Hume. This they have promised, to show 
your Highness 

A spirit rais’d from depth of underground 
That shall make answer to such questions so 
As by your Grace shall be propounded 
him. 

Duck, It is enough ; I’ll think upon the 
questions ; 

When from Saint Albans we do make 
return 

We’ll see these things effected to the full. 
Here Hume, take this reward ; make 
merry, man, 

With thy confederates in this weighty cause. 

[Exih 

Hume. Hume must make merry with the 
Duchess' gold ; 

Marry, and shall. But, how now. Sir John 
Hume I 

Seal up your lips and give no words but 
mum : 

The business asketh silent secrecy. 90 
Dame Eleanor gives gold to bring the 
witch : 

Gold cannot come amiss were she a devil. 
Yet have I gold flies from another coast — 
I dare not say from the rich Cardinal, 

And from the great and new-made Di^e of 
Suffolk ; 95 

Yet 1 do find it so ; for, to be plain. 

They, knowing Dame Eleanor's aspiring 
humour. 

Have hired me to undermine the Duchess, 
And buzz these conjurations in her brain. 
Thev say ‘ A crafty knave does need no 
broker ’ ; 100 

Yet am I Suffolk and the Cardinal's broker. 
Hume, if you take not heed, you shall go 
near 

To call them both a pair 01 crafty knaves. 
Well, so it stands ; and thus* I fear, at 
last 

Hume’s knavery will be the Duchess* wreck. 
And her attainture will be Humphrey’s fall. 
Sort how it will* I shall have gold for alt 

{Exit 
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Scene III. London. The palace. 

Hiuer three or four Petitioners, Peter, the 
Armourer* s man^ being one. 

1 Pei. My masters, let's stand close ; my 
Lord Protector will come this way by and 
by, and then we may deliver our supplica- 
tions in the quill. 

2 Pet. Marry, the Lord protect him, for 

he's a good man, Jesu bless him I 5 

Enter Suffolk and Queen. 

1 Pet. Here 'a comes, methmks, and the 
Queen with him. I'll be the first, sure* 

2 Pet. Come back, fool ; this is the Duke 
of Suffolk and not my Lord Protector. 9 

Suf. How now, fellow 1 Wouldst any- 
thing with me ? 

1 Pei. I pray, my lord, pardon me ; I 
took ye for my Lord Protector. 

Qu^n. {Reads} ‘ To my Lord Protector ! ' 
Are your supplications to his lordship ? Ixt 
me see them. What is thine ? ^5 

1 Pet. Mine is, an't please your Grace, 
against John Goodman, my Lord Cardinal's 
man, for keeping my house and lands, and 
wife and all, from me. 

Suf. Thy wife too I That’s some wrong 
indeed. What's yours ? What’s here ! 
[jReodsJ ' Against the Duke of Suffolk, for 
enclosing the commons of Melford.' How 
now, sir knave I 

2 Pet. Alas, sir, I am but a poor petitioner 

of our whole township. 24 

Peter. {Presenting his petition} Against my 
master, Thomas Horner, for saying that 
the Duke of York was rightful heir to 
the crown. 

Queen. What say'st thou ? Did the Duke 
of York say he was rightful heir to the 
crown ? 29 

Peter. That my master was ? No, for- 
sooth. My master said that he was, and 
that the King was an usurper. 

Suf. Who is there 1 [Enter Servant. 
Take this fellow in, and send for his master 
with a pursuivant presently. We’ll hear 
more of your matter before the King. 

[Exit Servant with Peter. 

Queen. And as for you, that love to be 
protected 55 

Under the wings of our Protector's grace. 
Begin your suits anew, and sue to him. 

[Tears the supplications. 
Away, base cullions I Suffolk, let them go. 

AU. Come, let’s be gone. {Exeunt. 

Queen. My Lord of Suffolk, say, is this 
the guise, 40 

Is this the fash|oiis in the court of England Z 
Is this the government of Britain's isle. 
And this the royalty of Albion’s king ? 
What, shall Kiii^ Henry be a pupil stiU, 
Under the surly Gloucester’s governance ? i 
62S 


Am I a queen in title and in style, 4® 

And must be made a subject to a duke ? 

I tell thee, Pole, when in the city Tours 
Thou ran'st a tilt in honour of my love 
And stol'st away the ladies’ hearts of 
France, 50 

I thought King Henry had resembled thee 
In courage, courtship, and proportion ; 
But all his mind is bent to holiness. 

To number Ave-Maries on his beads ; 

His champions are the prophets and 
apostles ; 55 

His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ ; 

His study IS his tilt-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized saints, 

I would the college of the Cardinals 
Would choose him Pope, and carry him to 
Rome, 60 

And set the triple crown upon his head ; 
That were a state fit for his holiness. 

Suf. Madam, be patient. As I was cause 
Your Highness came to England, so will I 
In England work your Grace's full content. 
Queen. Beside the haughty Protector, 
have we Beaufort 6& 

The imperious churchman ; Somerset, 
Buckingham, 

And grumbling York ; and not the least of 
these 

But can do more in England than the King, 
Suf. And he ot these that can do most 
of all 70 

Cannot do more in England than the Nevils; 
Sahsbury and Warwick arc no simple peers. 
Queen. Not all these lords do vex me half 
so much 

As that proud dame, the Lord Protector’s 
wife. 

She sweeps it through the court with troops 
of ladies, 75 

More like an empress than Duke Humph- 
rey’s wite. 

Strangers in court do take her for the 
Queen. 

She bears a duke's revenues on her back. 
And in her heart she scorns our poverty ; 
Shall I not live to foe aveng'd on her ? 80 
Contemptuous base-born callet as she is, 
She vaunted ’niongst her minions t’ other 
day 

The very train of her worst wearing gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands, 
Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his 
daughter. 85 

Suf. Madam, myself have lim’d a bush 
for her. 

And plac’d a quire of such enticing birds 
That she will light to listen to the lays. 
And never mount to trouble you again. 

So, let her rest. And, madam, list to me, 0 
For 1 am bold to counsel you In this ; 
Although we fancy not the Cardinal, 

Yet must we Join with Mm and with the 
lords. 
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Till we have brought Duke Humphrey in 
disgrace. 

As for the Duke of York, this late com- 
plaint 95 

Will make but little for his benefit- 
So one by one well weed them all at last. 
And you yourself shall steer the happy 
helm. 

Sound a sennet. Enter the King, Duke 
Humphre'v, Cardinal Beaufort, 
Buckingham, York, Somerset, Salis- 
bury, Warwick, and the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

King. For my part, noble lords, I care 
not which : 

Or Somerset or York, airs one to me. roo 
York. If York have ill demean’d himself 
in France, 

Then let him be denay’d the regentship. 
Som. If Somerset be unworthy of the 
place. 

Let York be Regent ; I will yield to him. 
War. Whether your Grace be worthy, yea 
or no, 105 

Dispute not that ,* York is the worthier. 
Car. Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters 
speak. 

War. The Cardinal’s not my better in the 
field. 

Buck. All in this presence are thy betters, 
Warwick. 

War. Warwick may live to be the best 
of all, no 

Sal. Peace, son 1 And show some reason, 
Buckingham, 

Why Somerset should be preferr’d in this. 
^een. Because the King, forsooth, will 
have it so. 

Glo. Madam, the King is old enough 
himself 

To give his censure. These are no women’s 
matters. 1*5 

Queen. If he be old enough, what needs 
your Grace 

To be Protector of his Excellence ? 

Glo. Madam, I am Protector of the 
realm ; 

And at his pleasure will resign my place. 
Suf. Resign it then, and leave thine 
insolence. ^2° 

Since thou wert king — as who is king but 
thou ? — 

The commonwealth hath daily run to 
wrack, 

The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the 
seas. 

And all the peers and nobles of the realm 
Have been as bondmen to thy sovereignty. 
Car. The commons hast thou rack'd j the 
clergy’s bags 126 

Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 

Som, Thf' sumptuous buildings and thy 
wife's attire 


Have cost a mass of public treasury. 

Buck. Thy cruelty in execution lys 
Upon offenders hath exceeded law. 

And left thee to the mercy of the law. 
Queen. Thy sale of offices and towns in 
France, 

If they were known, as the suspect is great. 
Would make thee quickly hop without thy 
head. [Exit Gloucester. The Queen 
drops her fan. 

Give me my fan. What, minion, can ye 
not ? [She gives the Duchess a box 
on the ear. 

I cry your mercy, madam ; was it you 1 
Duch. Was't I ? Yea, I it was, proud 
Frenchwoman. 

Could I come near your beauty with my 
nails, 

I could set my ten commandments in your 
face. I 

King. Sweet aunt, be quiet ; 'twas 
against her will. 

Duch. Against her will, good King ? 
Look to 't in time ; 

She’ll hamper thee and dandle thee like a 
baby. 

Though in this place most master wear no 
breeches. 

She shall not stnke Dame Eleanor un- 
reveng’d. [Exit, 

Buck. Lord Cardinal, I will follow 
Eleanor, 146 

And listen after Humphrey, how he pro- 
ceeds. 

She’s tickled now ; her fume needs no 
spurs. 

She’ll gallop far enough to her destruction. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter Gloucester. 

G?o. Now, lords, my choler being over- 
blown 150 

With walking once about the quadrangle, 

1 come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 

As for your spiteful false objections, 

Prove them, and I lie open to the law ; 

But God in mercy so deal with my soul 155 
As I in duty love my king and country I 
But to the matter that we have in hand : 

I say, ray sovereign, York is meetest man 
To be your Regent in the realm of France. 
Suf. Before we make election, give me 
leave 160 

To show some reason, of no little force. 
That York is most unmeet of any man. 
York. I ’ll tell thee, Suffolk, why I am 
unmeet : 

First, for I cannot flatter thee in pride ; 
Next, if 1 be appointed for the place, *65 
My Lord of Somerset will keep me here 
Without discharge, money, or furniture, 
Till France be won into the Dauphin’s 
hands. 

Last time I danc’d attendance on his will 
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TUI Paris was besieged, famish’d, and lost, mercy upon me, I shall never be able to 
War. That can I witness ; and a fouler fight a blow ! O Loid, my heart ! sr. 
, lact 1 71 Glo, Sirrali, or you must fight or else b© 

Did never traitor in the land commit. hang’d. 

Suf. Peace, headstrong Warwick I King, Away with them to prison ; and 

War, Image of pride, why should I hold the day of combat shall be the last of the 
my peace ? next month. 

Bnter Horner, ihe Armourer, and his man Somerset, we’ll see thee s^ent away, 

Peter, guarded, Irtourish, Bxeunt 


Suf, Because here is a man accus’d of 
treason : 175 

Pray God the Duke of York excuse himself ! 
York. Doth any one accuse York for a 
traitor ? 

King. What mean’st thou, Suffolk ? Tell 
me, what are these ? 

Suf. Please it your Majesty, this is the 
man 

That doth accuse his master of high 
treason ; jSo 

His words were these : that Richard Duke 
of York 

Was rightful heir unto the English crown. 
And that your Majesty was an usurper. 
King, Say, man, were these thy words ? 
Hor. An’t shall please your Majesty, I 
never said nor thought any such matter. 
God is my witness, I am falsely accus’d by 
the villain. 

Peter, [Holding up his hands] By these 
ten bones, my lords, he did speak them to 
me in the garret one night, as we were 
scouring my Lord of York’s armour. 190 
York. Base dunghill villatn and mechan- 
ical, 

I’ll have thy head for this thy traitor’s 
speech. 

I do l^eech your royal Majesty, 

Let him have all the rigour of the law. 194 
Hor. Alas, my lord, hang me if ever I 
spake the words. My accuser is my prentice; 
and when I did correct him for his fault 
the other day, he did vow upon his knees 
he would be even with me. I have good 
witness of this ; therefore I beseech your 
Majesty, do not cast away an honest man 
for a villain’s accusation. 2<Ki 

King. Uncle, what shall we say to this 
in law ? 

Glo. This doom, my lord, if I may judge : 
Let Somerset be Regent o’er the French, 
Because in York this breeds suspicion ; aoi 
And let these have a day appointed them 
For single combat in convenient place, 

For he hath witness of his ‘servant’s mahce. 
This is the law, and this Duke Humphrey’s 
doom. 

Sons. I humbly thank your royal 
Majesty. aog 

Hor* And I accept the combat willingly, 
Peter. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight ; for 
God’s sake, pity my easel The spite of 
man prevaileth against me. O Lord, have 
630 


Scene IV. London. The Duke of 
Gloucester’s garden. 

Enter Margery Jourdain, the witch ; the 
two priests, Hume and Southwell and 
Bolingbroke. 

Hume. Come, my masters ; the Duchess 
I tell you, expects performance of your 
promises. 

Boling. Master Hume, we are therefore 
provided; will her ladyship behold and 
hear our exorcisms ? 

Hmne. Ay, what else ? Fear you not her 
courage. ^ 

Boling. I have heard her reported to be 
a woman of an invincible spirit ; but it 
shall be convenient. Master Hume, that you 
be by her aloft while we be busy below* 
and so I pray you go, m God’s name, and 
leave us. [Exit Hume] Mother Jourdain, be 
you prostrate and grovel on the earth* 
John Southwell, read you ; and let us to 
our work. 

Enter Duchess aloft, followed by Hume, 

Duch. Well said, my masters ; and 
welcome all. To this gear, the sooner the 
better. 

Boling. Patience, good ladv ; wizards 
know their times : *5 

Deep mght, dark night, the silent of the 
night. 

The time of night when Troy was set on 
fire ; 

The time when screech-owls cry and ban- 
dogs howl. 

And spirits walk and ghosts break up thdr 
graves — 

That time best fits the work we have in 
hand. ao 

Madam, sit you, and fear not ; whom we 
raise 

We will make fast within a hallow’d 
verge. 

[Here they do the ceremonies belonging, and 
make ihe circle ; Bolingbroke or South- 
well reads: * Conjuro te/ &c. U 
thunders and lightens terribly ; then 
Spirit riseih. 

Spir* Adsum. 

M. Jourd. Asmath, «4 

By the eternal God, whose name and power 
Thou tremblest at, answer that 1 «ha£ aA f 
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ts.ll thou speak thou ishaU not pass from 
hence. 

Spiv, Ask what thou ?'llt ; that i Iiau 
said and done. 

Boling, {Reads} ‘ First of the king ; what 
shall of him become ? ' 

Spir, The Duke yet lix^^es that Henry shall 
depose ; 30 

Blit Mm outlive, and die a violent death. 

[As the Sisirit speaks^ Southwell writes 
Ihe answer, 

Bohng, ‘ What fates await the Duke of 
Suffolk ? * 

Spir. Bv %vater shall fee die and take Ms 
end. 

Bohng. ‘ What shall befall the Duke of 
Somerset ? ' 

Spir, Let him shun castles ; 35 

Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains 
Than where castles mounted stand. 

Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 

Bohng. Descend to darkness and the 
burmng lake ; 

False fiend, avoid I 40 

[Thunder and lightning. Exit Spirit. 

Enter the Duke of York and the Duke of 

Buckingham with their Guard, and break 

in. 

York. I-ay hands upon these traitors and 
their trash. 

Beldam, I think we watched you at an' inch. 
What, madam, are you there ? The King 
and commonweal 

Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains ; 
My Lord Protector will, I doubt it not, 45' 
See you well guerdon'd for these good 
deserts, 

Duch. Not half so bad aS thine to 
England's king. 

Injurious Duke, that threatest where's no 
cause. 

Buck. True, madam, none at all. What 
can you this ? 

Away with them I let them be clapp'd up 
close, 50 

And kept asunder. You, madam, shall 
with us. 

Stafford, take her to thee. 

We’il see your trinkets here all forthcoming. 
All, away I [Exeunt, above. Duchess and 
Hume, guarded ; . below, 
WUchr, Southwell and Bol- 
inghroke, guarded. 

York, Lord Buckingham, methinks you 
watch’d her well. 55 

A pretty plot, well chosen to build upon ! 
Now, pray, my lord, let's see the devil's 
writ. 

What have we here ? iUeads. 

* The duke yet lives that Henry shall 
depose s 

But him outlive, and die a violent deatM’ «o 
Why, this is Jhst 


* Aio le, .iSacida, Roniaiios Vtucsre posse’-. 

WeU, to the rest i 

‘Tell me wiiai: fate awaits me DL3ls:e of 

' Suffolk ? ' 

' By water shall he die and take feir eed.' 65 

* What shall betide the Duke c£ Somerset?® 

' Lei him shun castles | 

Safer shall he be upon the sand'^" plains 
Than where castles mounted stand.' 

Come, come, my lords ; 7* 

These oracles are hardly atlaiidd, 

And hardly understood. 

The King is now in progress towards Saint 
Albans, 

With him the husband of tMs lovely lady s 
Thither go these news as fast as horse raw 
carry them — 

A sorry breakfast for my Lord Protector. 
Buck. Your Grace shall give me leave, 
my Lord of York, 

To he the post, in hope of his reward. 
York, At your pleasure, my good lowL 
Who's withm there, ho ? » 

Enter a Servingman* 

Invite my Lords of Salisbury and Warwick 
To sup with me to-morrow mght. Away I 

[ExeMwL 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Saint Alhmm, 

Enter the King, Queen, GuoacBSTEE, 
Cardinal, and Suffolk, wUk Falconer* 
halloing. 

Queen. Believe me, lords, for flying at the 
brook, 

I saw not better sport these seven years® 
day ; 

Yet, by your leave, the wind vj-as very Mgli, 
And ten to one old Joan had not gone out. 
King. But what a point, my lord, your 
falcon made, s 

And what a pitch she flew above tixe re^ ! 
To see how God in all His creatures works I 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing 
Wgh. 

Suf. No marv^el, an it like your Majesty, 
My Lord Protector's hawks do tow'r so 
well ; 1® 

They know their master loves to be aloft. 
And bears Ms thoughts above his falcon's 
pitch. 

Glo. My lord, 'tis but a base ignoble mind 
That mounts-no higher than a bird can soar. 
Car. I thought as much ; hC' would be 
above the clouds. 35 

Glo. Ay, my lord Cardinal, how think you 
by that ? 

Were it not good your Grace could fly to 
heaven ? 

King, The treasury €>f everlasting joy I 
Car. Thy heaven is on earth » thine eyes 
and thoughts 

^ 3 ^ 
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Beat on a crown, the treasure of thy heart ; 
Pernicious Protector, dangerous peer, at 
That smooth’st it so with King and com- 
monweaL 

Glo* What, Cardinal, is your priesthood 
grown peremptory ? 
antaene animis coelestibus irae ? 
hurchmen so hot ? Good uncle, hide such 
malice ; 25 

With siKh holiness can you do it ? 

Suf. No malice, sir ; no more than well 
becomes 

So good a quarrel and so bad a peer. 

Glo. As who, my lord ? 

Suf. Why, as you, my lord, 

AnT like your lordly Lord's Protectorship. 

Glo. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine 
insolence. 

Qt&een. And thy ambition, Gloucester. 

King. I prithee, peace. 

Good Queen, and whet not on these furious 
peers ; 

For blessed are the peacemakers on earth. 

Car. Let me be blessed for the peace I 
make 

Against this proud Protector with my 
sword 1 

Glo. [Aside to Cardinal] Faith, holy uncle, 
wouU 'twere come to that I 

Car. [Aside to Gloucester] Marry, when 
thou dar’st. 

Glo. [Aside to Cardinal] Make up no 
factious numbers for the matter ; 
In thine own person answer thy abuse. 

Car. [Aside to Gloucester] Ay, where thou 
dar'st not peep ; an if thou dar'st, 
This evening on the east side ot the grove. 

King. How now, my lords I 

Car. Believe me, cousin Gloucester, 
Had not your man put up the fowl so 
suddenly, 4-' 

We had had more sport. [Aside to Gloucester] 
Come with thy two-hand swcid. 

Glo. True, uncle. 

Car. [Aside to Gloucester] Are ye advis'd ? 
The east side of the grove ? 

Glo. [Aside to Cardinal] Cardinal, I am 
with you. 

King. Why, how now, uncle Gloucester I 

Glo. Talking of hawking ; nothing else, 
my lord. 50 

[Aside to Cardinal] Now, by God's Mother, 
priest, 

FH shave your crown for this, 

Or all my fence shall fail. 

Car. [Aside to Gloucester] Medice, teipsum; 
Protector, see to’t well ; protect yourself. 

King. The winds grow high ; so do your 
stomachs, lords. 55 

How irksome is this music to my heart i 
When such strings jar, what hope of 
harmony ? 

I pray, my lords, let me compound this 
strife. 


Enter a Townsman of Saint Albaiis, trying 
‘ A miracle ! ' 

Glo. What means this noise ? 

Fellow, what miracle dost thou proclaim? 60 
Towns. A miracle 1 a miracle ! 

Suf. Come to the King, and tell him what 
miracle. 

Towns. Forsooth, a blind man at Saint 
Albans shrine 

Within this half hour hath receiv’d his sight; 

A man that ne’er saw in his life before. 65 
King. Now God be prais’d that to 
believing souls 

Gives light m darkness, comfort in despair I 

Enter the Mayor of Saint Albans and his 
Brethren, bearing Simpcox behueen two 
in a chair ; his Wife and a mult-tude 
following. 

Car. Here comes the townsmen on pro- 
cession 

To present your Highness with the man. 
King. Great is his comfort in this caifldy 
vale, ,0 

Although by his sight his sin be multiplied. 
Glo. Stand by, my mastcis; b}n\»: him 
near the King ; 

His Highness' pleasure is to t<ilk with 'j 
King. Good fellow, tell us hert* 
circumstance, 

That w'e tor thee may glorify the I ou’ ;<> 

What, hast thou been long Mind and i, sv 
restor’d ? 

Simp. Born blind, an't please 

Grace. 

Wife. Ay indeed was he. 

Suf. What woman is this ? 

Wife. His w’iie, an’t like your worship. 80 
Glo. Hadst thou been his mother, thou 
couldst hav'e better told. 

King. Where w'ert thou born ? 

Simp. At Berwick m the north, an’t like 
your Grace. 

King. Poor soul, God’s goodness hath 
been great to thee. 

Let nc%'er day nor night unhallowed pass, 81 

But still remember what the Lord hath 
done. 

Queen. Tell me, good fellow, cam’st thou 
here by chance, 

Or of devotion, to this holy shrine ? 

Simp. God knows, of pure devotion; 
being call’d 

A hundred times and oft’ner, in my sleep. 

By good Saint Alban, who said ' Simpcox, 
come, 

Come, offer at my shrine, and I will help 
thee 

Wife. Most true, forsooth ; and many 
time. and oft 

Myself have heard a voice to call him so. 
Car. What, art thou lame ? 

Simp. Ay, God Almighty help $mi 
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Suf> How cam’st thou so ? 

Simp. A fall off of a tree, of» 

Wife. A plum tree, master. 

Glo. How long hast thou been hlmd ? 
Simp. O, bom so, mastei ! 

Glo. What, and wouldst climb a tree ? 
Simp. But that in all my life, wiien I was 
a youth. 

Wife. Too true ; and bought his climbing 
very dear. loo 

Glo. Mass, thou lov'dst plums well, that 
wouldst venture so. 

Simp. Alas, good master, my wife desir’d 
some damsons 

And made me climb, with danger of my 
life. 

Glo. A subtle knave I But yet it shall not 
serve : 

Let me see thine eyes ; wink now ; now 
open them ; lo-, 

In my opinion yet thou seest not well. 

Simp. Yes, master, clear as day, I thank 
God and Saint Alban. 

Glo. Say’st thou me so ? What celoui is 
this cloak of ? 

Simp. Red, master; red as blood. ik< 
Glo. Why, that’s well said- Whni -oknu 
is my gown of ? 

Simp. Black, forsooth ; coal-blnv' as 
King. Why. then, thou know s 
colcmi ict IS of ? 

Suf. And yet, I think, letdid bt i«* Oi Si. 5 . 

But cloaks and gowns .b* . 

day a many. < * 

Wife. Never before this day in ail lus life. 
Glo. Tell me, sirrah, what’s my name ^ 
Simp. Alas, master, I know not 
Glo. What’s his name ? 

Simp. 1 know not. i ■ 

Glo. Nor his ? 

Simp. No, indeed, master. 

Glo. What’s thme own name i 
Simp. Saunder Simpcox, an if it please 
you, master. 

Glo. Then, Saunder, sit there, the lying’st 
knave in Christendom- If thou hadst been 
born blind, thou mightst as well have 
known all our names as thus to name the 
several colours we do wear. Sight may 
distinguish of colours ; but suddenly to 
nominate them all, it is impossible. My 
lords, Samt Alban here hath done a 
miracle ; and would ye not think it cun- 
ning to be great that could restore this 
cripple to his legs again ? 

Simp* O master, that you could 1 
Gio. My masters of Saint Albans, ha\e 
you not beadles in your town, and things 
call’d whips ? '35 

Mayor, Yes, my lord, if it please your 
Grace, 

Glo. Then send for one presently. 

Mayor. Sirrah, go fetch the headle hither 
straight, [Bxti an Miendani. 
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Glo. No\.' fetch me a stool hither by and 
by. fA stool brought} Now, sirrah, if you 
mean to save yourself from whipping, leap 
me ovei this stool and run away. im 
Simp. Alas, mastciy I am not able to 
stand alone ! 

You go about to torture me in vain. 

Enter a Beadle with whips, 

Glo. Well, sir, we must have you find 
your legs. Sirrah beadle, whip him till he 
leap over that same stool. 

Bead I will, my lord. Come on, sirrah ; 
off with your doublet quickly. 147 

Simp. Alas, master, what shall I do ? 1 
am not able to stand. 

[Affer the Beadle hath hit him once, he 
leaps over the stool and runs away ; 
and they follow and cry * A miracle I ’ 
King. O God, seest Thou this, and bearest 
so long ? 150 

Queen. It made me laugh to see the 
villain run. 

Glo. Follow the knave, and take this 
drab away. 

Wife. Alas, sir, we did it for pure 
need I 

Glo. I et them be whipp’d through every 
ruiket town till they come to Berwick, 
nt' 7 :i whence they came. 

[Exeunt Mayor, Beadle, Wife, Oc. 

^ Duke Humphrey has done a miracle 
to-day. I'-c 

y » ' 1 1 ue ^ made the lame to leap and fly 

jviay. 

r/tu But you have done more miracles 
than i : 

y ^u made in a day, my lord, whole towns 
to fly. 

Enter Buckingham. 

King. What tidings with out cousin 
: 5 uckingham ? u o 

Buck, Such as my heart doth tremble to 
unfold : 

A sort of naughty persons, lewdly bent, 
Untler the countenance and confederacy 
Of Lady Eleanor, the Protector’s wife. 

The ringleader and head of all this rout, 1O5 
Have practis'd dangerously against your 
state, 

Dealing with witches and with conjurers. 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact, 
Raising up wicked spirits from under 
ground, 160 

Demanding of King Henry’s life and death 
And other of your Highness* Privy Council, 
As more at large your Grace shaE under- 
stand. 

Car. And so, my Lord Protector, by this 
means 

Your lady is forthcoming yet at London. 
This news, 1 think, hath turn’d your 
weapon’s edge ; ' ^75 
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®Tls Mke> my lord, >od wiB not keep your 
iiour. 

Gto* Ambitious churchman, leave to 
atlict my lieai t. 

Sorrow and grief have vanquish'd all my 
powers ; 

Audi, vanquish'd as I am, I yield to thee 
Or to the meanest yreom, 

Kmq. O G-"d; naat tiuscmefs work the 
wicked ones, 

Heaping confusion on tnelr own heads 
thereby i 

Queen, Gloucester, see here the tainture 
of thy iicst t 

And look thyself be faultless, thou wert 
best. 

Glo. Madam, for myself, to heaven I do 
appeal iSs 

Mow I have lov’d my Km® and common- 
weal ; 

And for my v.-fe I know not how it 
stands. 

Sorry I am to hear what I have heard. 
Noble she is ; but if she have forgot 
Honour and virtue, and convers'd with 
such 190 

As, like to pitch, defile nobility, 

I banish her my bed and company 
And give her as a prey to law and shame. 
That hath dishonouied Gloucester’s nonest 
name. 191 

King, Well, for tins night we will repose 
us here. 

To-morrow toward london back again 
To look into this business tlioroughly 
And call these foul odeoders to their 
answers, i >'■ 

And poise the cause in justice’ equal scales. 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful 
cause prevails. [Flourish, Exeunt. 

Scene II, London. The Duke of York*s 
garden. 

Enter York, Salisbury, and Warwick. 

York, Now, my good Lords of Sahsbury 
and Warwick, 

Our simple supper ended, give me leave 
In this close walk to satisfy myself 
In craving your opinion of my title, 

Wiiich is infallible, to England’s crown. 5 

Sal. My lord, I long to hear it at full. 

War. Sweet York, begin ; and if thy 
claim be good. 

The Nevlls are thy subjects to command. 

York. Then thus : 

Edward the Third, my lords, had seven 
sons ; xo 

The first, Edward the Black Prince, Prince 
of Wales j 

The second, William of Hatfield j and the 
third, 

Lionel Duke of Clarence ; next to whom 
John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster; 


The fifth was Edmund Langley, Duke of 
York ; 15 

The sixth was Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gloiicestei ; 

William of Windsor was the seventh and 
last. 

Edward the Black Prince died befoie Ms 
father 

And left behind him Richard, his only son. 
Who, after Edward the Third’s death, 
reign’d as king 20 

Till Heny Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, 
The eldest son and heir of John of Gaunt, 
Crown’d by the name of Henry the Fourth, 
Seiz’d on the realm, depos’d the rightful 
king. 

Sent his poor queen to France, from whence 
she came, 25 

And him to Pomfret, where, as all you 
know. 

Harmless Richard was murdered traitor- 
ously. 

War. Father, the Duke hath told the 
truth ; 

Thus got the house of Lancaster the crown. 

York. Which now they hold by force, and 
not by right ; 30 

For Richard, the first son’s heir, being dead, 
The issue of the next son should have 
reign’d. 

Sal. But William of Hatfield died without 
an heir. 

Yoik. The third son, Duke of Clarence, 
fioiii wliose line 

I claim the crown, had issue Philippe, a 
daughter, 35 

Who married Edmund Mortimer, Bari of 
March ; 

Edmund had issue, Roger Earl of March ; 
Roger had issue, Edmund, Anne, and 
Eleanor. 

Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Boling- 
broke, 39 

As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
And, but for Owen Glendower, had been 
king. 

Who kept him in captivity till he died. 
But, to the rest. 

York. His eldest sister, Anne, 

My mother, being heir unto the crown. 
Married Richard Earl of Cambridge, who 
was 43 

To Edmund I-angley, Edward the Third's 
fifth son, son. 

By her I claim the kingdom ; she was 
heir 

To Roger Earl of March* who was the son 
Of Edmund Mortimer, who married 
Philippe, 

Sole daughter unto Lionel Duke of Clarence; 
So, if the issue of the elder son 5* 

Succeed before the younger, I am King. 

War. What plain proceedings is more 
plain than ? 
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Henry doth claim the crown from John of 
Gatint^ 

The fourth son : Yorfe- claims it from the 
third. 55 

Till Lionel^s Issue fails* fcis should not reign. 
It fails not yet, but flourishes in thee 
And in thy sons, fair sKps of such a stock. 
Then, father Salisbury, kneel we together. 
And in this private plot be we the first 6o 
That shaH salute our rightful sovereign 
With honounof Ms birthright to the crown. 
B&th. hong live our sovereign Richard, 
England's King ! 

York. We thank you, lords. But I am 
not your king 

Till I be crown'd, and that my sword be 
stain'd 65 

With heart-blood of the house of Lancaster? 
And that's not suddenly to be perform'd. 
But with advice and silent secrecy. 

Do you as I do in these dangerous days : 
Wuak at the Duke of Sufiolk’s insolence, 70 
At Beaufort's pride, at Somerset's ambi- 
tion, 

At Buckingham, and all the crew of them. 
Till they have snar'd the shepherd of the 
flock. 

That virtuous prince, the good Duke 
Humphrey ; 

'Tis that they seek ; and they, in seeking 
that, 75 

Shall find their deaths, if York can 
prophesy, 

Sal. My lord, break we off; we know 
your mhid at full. 

War. My heart assures me that tiie Earl 
of Warwick 

Shall one day make the Duke of York a 
king. 

York. And, Nevii, this I do assure myself, 
Richard shall live to make the Earl of 
Warwick 

The greatest man in England but the King. 

lExeunt. 

Scene III. London. A kail of fustice. 

Sound trumpets. Enter the King and State : 
the Queen, Gloucester, York, Suf- 
folk, and Salisbury, tuUh Guard, to 
banish the Duchess. Enter, guarded, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, Margery 
J ouRJbAiN, Hume, Southwell, and. 
Bolingbroke. 

King. Stand forth. Dame Eleanor Cob- 
ham, Gloucester's wife : 

In sight of God and us, your guilt is great ; 
Receive the sentence of the law for sins 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to 
death. 4 

You four, from hence to prison hack a^ain ; 
From- thence unto the place of execution ; 
The witch in Smithfiela shall be burnt to 
m&es^ 
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And you three shaH be strangled on the 
gallows. 

You, madam, for you are more nobly bom, 
Despoiled of your honour in your life, 10 
ShaU, after three days' open penance done. 
Live in your country here in banishment 
With Sir John Stanley in the Isle of Man. 

Dt4ch. Welcome is banishmeiit ; welcome 
were my death. 

Glo. Eleanor, the law, thou seest, hath 
judged thee. 15 

I cannot justify whom the law condemns. 

{Exeunt the Duchess and the other 
prisoners, guarded. 

Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of 
grief. 

Ah, Humphrey, this dishonour In thine age 
Will bring thy head with sorrow to the 
ground ! ig 

I beseech your Majesty give me 'leave lo go ; 
Sorrow would solace, and mine age would 
ease. 

King. Stay, Humphrey Duke of Glouces- 
ter ; ere thou go. 

Give up thy staflf ; Heniy will to himself 
Protector be ; and God shall be my hope. 
My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet. 
And go in peace, Humphrey, no less belov'd 
Than when thou wert Protector to thy 
King. 27 

Queen. I see no reason why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child. 

God and King Henry govern England's 
realm 1 30 

Give up your staflf, sir, and the King his 
realm. 

Glo. My staff I Here, noble Henry, is my 
staff. 

As willingly do I the same resign 
As ere thy father Henry made it mine ; 
And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it 
As others would ambitiou^ receive it. 36 
Farewell, good King ; when I am dead and 
gone. 

May honourable peace attend thy throne I 

[Exit. 

Queen. Why, now Is Henry King, and 
Margaret Queen, 

And Humphrey Duke of Gloucester scarce 
himself, <0 

That bears so shrewd a maim ; two puBs at 
oncef — 

His lady banish'd and a limb lopp'd off. 
This S^taff of honour raught, ihcre let it 
stand 

Where it best fits to be, in Henry's hand. 

Suf. Thus droops tMs lofty pine and 
hangs his sprays ; 45 

Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngest 
days. 

York. Lords, let him go. Ptease it your 
Majesty, 

This Is the day appointed for the combat ; 
And readjf ate theUppehant add defendant, 
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[Act i 


'The atmotirer and bis oiaii, to entef the 

Hsts, . , 4 .ul 

So please your Highness to behold the 

hght. , ^ 

Qf«em. Ay, good my lord ; for purposely 
therefore , . . 

Left I the court, to see this quarrel 
tried. _ ^ , ,, 

King. A God*s name, see the lists ana all 

Here let them end it, and God defend the 
right I 

York. I never saw a fellow worse best^. 
Or more afraid to fight, than is the 
appellant. 

The servant of this armourer, my lords. 

Bnier at one door, Horner, the ArrMurett 
and his Neighbours, drinking to him so 
much that ke is drunk ; anf he ent^s 
with a drum before him and his staff 
a sand-hag fastened to it ; a,nd at the 
other door Peter, his wwin, with a arum 
and sand-bag, and Prentices drinking to 
him. 

1 Neigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink 
to you in a cup of sack ; and fear not, 
neighbour, you shall do well enough. 6r 

2 Neigh. And here, neighbour, heres a 

cup of charneco. ^ j i_, 

3 Neigh. And here’s a pot of good double 
beer, neighbour j drink, and fear not your 

Let it come, i’ faith, and I’ll pledge 
you all ; and a fig for Peter I 

1 Pren. Here, Peter, I drink to thee ; and 
be not afraid. 

2 Pren. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy 
master: fight for credit of the prentices. 7i 

Peter. 1 that^c you all. Drink, and pray 
for me, I pray you ; for I think I have 
taken my last draught in this world. Here, 
Robin, an if I die, I give thee my apron ; 
and. Will, thou shalt have my hammer ; 
and here, Tom, take all the money that 1 
have. O Lord bless me, I pray God 1 for 1 
am never able to deal with my master, he 
hath learnt so much fence already. 

Sal Come, leave your drinking and fall to 
blows. Sirrah, what’s thy name ? So 

Peter. Peter, forsooth. 

Soi. Peter ? What more ? 

Peter. Thump. 

Sal. Thump ? Then see thou thump thy 
master well. 

Hor. Masters, 1 am come hither, as it 
were, upon my man’s instigation, to prove 
him a knave and myself an honest man ; 
and touching the Duke of York, I will take 
my death I never meant him any III, nor 
the King, nor the Queen ,* and therefore^ 
Peter, have at thee with a downright blow I 
York. Dispatch— this knave’s tongue 
isegins to double. 
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Sound, trumpets, alarum to the com-. 
batants I [Alarum. They fight, and 
Peter strikes Mm down. 
Bor. Hold, Peter, hold ! 1 confess, I 

confess treason. [Dies. 

York. Take away his weapon. FeEow, 
thank God, and the good wine to thy 
master’s way. 95 

Peter, O God, have I overcome mine 
enemies in this presence ? O Peter, thou 
hast prevail’d in right ! 

King. Go, take hence that traitor from 
our sight, 

For by his death we do perceive his 
guilt ; 

And God in justice hath reveal’d to us 100 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow. 
Which he had thought to have murder’d 
wrongfully. 

Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. 

[SoMwd a flourish. Exeunt 

Scene IV. London. A street. 

Enter Duke Humphrey and his Men, in 
mourning cloaks* 

Glo. Thus sometimes hath the brightest 
day a cloud, 

And after summer evermore succeeds 
Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping 
cold ; 

So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet. 
Sirs, what’s o’clock ? 

Serv. Ten, mydord. 5 

Glo. Ten is the hour that was appointed 
me 

To watch the coming ot my punish’d 
duchess. 

Uneath may she endure the flinty streets 
To tread them with her tender-feeling feet. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 10 
The abject people gazing on thy face. 

With envious looks, laughing at thy shame. 
That erst did follow thy proud chariot 
wheels 

When thou didst ride in triumph through 
the streets. 

But, softl I think she comes, and I’ll 
prepare 15 

My tear-stain’d eyes to see her miseries. 

Enter the Duchess of Gloucester in a 
white sheet, and a taper burning in her 
hand, with Sir John Stanley, the 
Sheriff, and Officers. 

Serv. So please your Grace, %ve*ll take her 
from the sheriff. 

Glo. No, stir not for your lives ; let her 
pass by. 

Duch. Come you, my lord, to see my 'open 
shame ? 

Now thou dost penance too. Look how 
they gaze I ao 

See how the giddy multitude do point 
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And nod theif licads and throw their eyes 
on thee ! 

Ah» Gloucester, hide thee from their hateful 
looks, 

And, in thy closet pent op, rue my shame 
And ban thine enemies, both mine and 
tMne ! 25 

Glo. Be patient, gentle Nell ; forget this 
grief. 

Ih&ch, Ah, Gloucester, teach me to forget 
myself I 

For whilst I think I am thy married wife 
And thou a prince, Protector of this land, 
Methinks I should not thus be led along, 30 
Mail’d up in shame, with papers on my 
back, 

And follow’d with a rabble that rejoice 
To see my tears and hear my deep-fet 
groans. 

The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet. 
And when I start, the envious people laugh 
And bid me be advised how I tread. 36 
Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this shameful 
yoke ? 

Trowest thou that e’er I’ll look upon the 
world 

Or count them happy that enjoy the sun ? 
No ; dark shall be my light and night my 
day ; 40 

To think upon my pomp shall be my hell. 
Sometime I’ll say I am Duke Humphrey’s 
wife. 

And he a prince, and ruler of the land ; 

Yet so he rul’d, and such a prince he was, 
As he stood by whilst I, his forlorn duchess. 
Was made a wonder and a pointing-stock 
To every idle rascal follower. 

But be thou^ mild, and blush not at my 
shame. 

Nor stir at nothing till the axe of death 
Hang over thee, as sure it shortly will. 50 
For Suflfolk — he that can do all in all 
With her that hateth thee and hates us all — 
And York, and impious Beautort, that false 
priest. 

Have all lim'd bushes to betray thy wings, 
And, fly thou how thou canst, they’ll tangle 
thee. 

But fear not thou until thy foot be snar’d, 
Nor never seek prevention of thy foes. 

Glo, Ah, Nell, forbear I Thou aimest all 
awry. 

I must ojffend before I be attainted ; 

And had I twenty times so many foes, 60 
And each of them had twenty times their 
power, 

All these could not procure me any scathe 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeless. 
Wouldst have me rescue thee from this 
reproach ? 

Why, yet thy scandal were not wip'd away. 
But I In danger for the breach of law. 66 
Thy greatest help is quiet, gentle Nell* 

I pray thee sort thy heart to patkotce ; 
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These few days’ wonder will toe quickly 
worn. 

Enter a Herald. 

Her. I summon your Grace to his 
Majesty’s Parliament, 

Holden at Bury the first of this next month. 

Glo, And my consent ne’er ask’d herein 
before I 73 

This is close dealing. Well, I will be there. 

lExU Herald* 

My Nell, I take my leave — and, master 
shenff. 

Let not her penance exceed the King’s 
commission. 75 

Sher, An’t please your Grace, here my 
commission stays ; 

And Sir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the Isle of Man. 

Glo. Must you. Sir John, protect my lady 
here ? 

Stan. So am I given in charge, may’t 
please your Grace. 80 

Glo. Entreat her not the Worse in that I 
pray 

You use her well ; the world may laugh 
again. 

And I may live to do you kindness if 
You do it her. And so, -Sir John, farewell. 

Duch. What, gone, my lord, and bid me 
not farewell 1 85 

Glo. Witness my tears, I cannot stay to 
speak. 

[Exeunt Gloucester and Servants. 

Duch. Art thou gone too ? All comfort go 
with thee ! 

For none abides with me. My joy is death — 
Death, at whose name I oft have been 
afeard. 

Because 1 wish’d this world’s eternity. 90 
Stanley, I prithee go, and take me hence ; 
I care not whither, for I beg no favour, 
Only convey md where thou art com- 
manded. 

Stan, Why, madam, that is to the Isle of 
Man, 

There to he us'd according to your state. 95 

Duch, That’s bad enough, for 1 am but 
reproach — 

And shall I then be us’d reproachfully ? 

Stan. Like to a duchess and Duke 
Humphrey’s lady ; 

According to that state you shall be us’d. 

Duch. Shenff, farewell, and better than 
1 fare, 

Although thou hast been conduct of my 
shame. 

Sher, It is my office; and, madam, 
pardon me. 

Duch, Ay, ay, farewell ; thy office i« 
dischairg'd. 

Come, Stanley, shall we go 7 

Stan. Madam, your penance done, throw 
off this sheet, 103 
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And go we to attire you for our journey. 
Duck. My shame not be sMfted with 
my sheet. 

No, it wiE hang upon my richest robes 
And show itself, attire me how I can. loc 
Go, lead the way ; I long to see my prison. 

[Exeunt 

act three 

Scene I. The Abbey at Bury SL Edmunds 

Sound a sennet. Enter the King, the Queen, 
Cardinal, Suffolk, York, Bucking- 
ham, Salisbury, and Warwick, to the 
Parliament, 

King. I muse my Lord of Gloucester is 
not come. 

*Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man, 
Whatever occasion keeps him from us now. 
Queen. Can you not see, or will ye not 
observe 

The strangeness of his alter'd countenance ? 
With what a majesty he bears himself ,* 
How insolent of late he is become, 

How proud, how peremptory, and -unlike 
himself ? 

We know the time since he was mild and 
affable. 

And if we did but glance a far-off look 
Immediately he was upon his knee. 

That all the court admir’d him for sub- 
mission. 

But meet him now and be it in the morn. 
When every one will give the time of day. 
He knits his brow and shows an angry eye 
And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee, 
Disdaining duty that to us belongs. i; 
Small curs are not regarded when they grinj 
But great men tremble when the lion roars. 
And Humphrey is no little man in England. 
First note that he is near you in descent. 
And should you faE he is the next wEl 
mount ; 22 

Me seemeth, then, it is no poUcy — 
Respecting what a rancorous mind he bears. 
And his advantage foEowmg your decease — 
That he should come about your royal 
person 26 

Or be admitted to your Highness' CouncE. 
By flattery hath he won the commons’ 
hearts ; 

And when he please to make commotion, 
’Tis to be fear’d they aE wEl follow him. 30 
Now ’tis the spring, and weeds are shallow- 
rooted ; 

Suffer them now, and they’U o’ergrow the 
garden 

And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. 
The reverent care I bear unto my lord 
Made me coUect these dangers in the Duke. 
If it be fond, caE it a woman’s fear ; 36 

Which fear if better reasons can supplant, 

I WiE subscribe, and say I wrong’d the 
Duke. 
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My Lord of SuffoEc, Buckingham, and 
York, 

Reprove my aEegation if you can, 40 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Suf, WeE hath your Highness seen into 
this duke ; 

And had I first been put to speak my mind, 
I think I should have told your Grace’s tale. 
The Duchess, by Ms subornation, 45 

Upon my Efe, began her devilish practices ; 
Or if he were not pnvy to those faults, 

Yet by reputing ct Ms high descent — 

As next tihe King he was successive heir — ■ 
And such high vaunts of Ms nobility, 50 
Did instigate the bedlam brainsick Duchess 
By wicked means to frame our sovereign’s 
fan. 

Smooth runs the water where the brook is 
deep, 

And in Ms simple show he harbours 
treason. 

The fox barks not when he would steal the 
lamb. 55 

No, no, my sovereign, Gloucester is a man 
Unsounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 

Car, Did he not, contrary to form of law. 
Devise strange deaths for smaE offences 
done ? 

York. And did he not, m Ms protector- 
ship, 60 

Levy great sums of money through the 
realm 

For soldiers’ pay in France, and never sent 

it ? 

By means whereof the towns each day 
revolted. 

Buck, Tut, these are petty faults to faults 
unknown 

WMch time will bring to light in smooth 
Duke Humphrey, 63 

King, My lords, at once : the care you 
have of us, 

To mow down thorns that would annoy our 
foot. 

Is worthy praise ; but shaE I speak my 
conscience ? 

Our kinsman Gloucester is as innocent 69 
From meaning treason to our royal person 
As is the sucking lamb or harmless dove : 
The Duke is virtuous, mild, and too weE 
given 

To dream on evil or to work my downfall; 

Queen, Ah, what’s more dangerous than 
this fond affiance ? 

Seems he a dove ? His feathers are but 
borrow’d, 75 

For he’s disposed as the hateful raven. 

Is he a lamb ? His skin is surely lent him# 
For he’s inclin’d as is the ravenous wolf. 
Who cannot steal a shape that means 
deceit ? 

Take heed, my lord ; the welfare of us mE 80 
Hangs on the cutting short that ffaudWl 
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Enter Somerset. 

Sow. AH healtli unto my giarious 
soveietgn I 

King. Welcome, Lord Someiset. V/hat 
news from France ? 

Som. That all your interest in those 
terntories 

Is utterly bereft you ; all is lost. 85 

King. Cold news. Lord Somerset ; but 
God’s will be done I 

York. [Aside] Cold news for me ; for I 
had hope of France 

As firmly as 1 hope tor fertile England. 
Ihus are my blossoms blasted in the bud, 
And caterpillars cat my leaves away ; 

But I will remedy this gear ere long. 

Or sell my title for a glorious giave. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glo. All happiness unto my lord the 
King I 

Pardon, my hege, that I have stay’d so 
long. 

Suf. Nay, Gloucester, know that thou art 
come too soon, 9^ 

Unless thou wert more loyal than thou art. 

I do arrest thee of high treason here. 

Glo. Well, Suffolk, thou shalt not see me 
blush 

Nor change my countenance for this arrest : 
A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 100 
The purest spring is not so free tiora mud 
As 1 am clear from treason to my sovereign. 
Who can accuse me ? Wherein am I guilty 1 

York. ’Tis thought, my lord, that you 
took bribes of France 
And, being Protector, stay'd the soldiers’ 
pay ; ro'i 

By means whereof his Highness hath lost 
F’rance. 

Glo. Is It but thought so ? What are they 
that think it ? 

I never robb’d the soldiers of their pay 
Nor ever had one penny bnbe from France. 
So help me God, as 1 have watch'd the 
night — nij 

Ay, night by night — in studying good for 
England I 

That doit that e’er I wrested from the King, 
Or any groat I hoarded to my use, 

Be brought against me at my trial-day I 
No ; many a pound of mine own proper 
store, 

Because I would not tax the needy com- 
mons. 

Have I dispiirsed to the garrisons. 

And never ask'd for restitution. 

Car. It serves you well, my lord, to say 
so much. 

Glo. 1 say no more than truth, so help me 
God! 

York. In your protectorship you did 
devise 
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Stiange tortures foi never ticaid 

ot, 

Fhai England was defandj hv tyranny, 

Glo. Why, TjS well niiown that wnifes I 
was Protector 

’ity was all the fault Ibat was in rae ; izs 
'01 I should melt at an offender’s tears. 
And lowlv words were lansora fo* their 

fault. 

Unless it were a bloody musdercr, 

Or foul felonious tiiief that fleec’d poor 
passengers, 

I never gave them condign punishment, tjo 
Murder indeed, that bloody sin, 1 tortur’d 
Above the felon or what trespass else. 

Suf. My loid, these faults are easy, quickly 
answer’d ; 

But mightiei crimes are laid unto your 
chaige, XU 

Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself. 

I do arrest you in his Highness’ name. 

And here commit you to my Lord Caidinal 
To keep until your further time of trial. 
Kmg. My Lord of Gloucester, ’tis my 
special hope 

That you will clear yourself from all 
suspence. i^o 

My conscience tells me you are innocent. 
Glo. Ah, gracious lord, these days are 
dangerous I 

Virtue is chok’d with foul ambition, 

And chanty chas’d hence by rancour's 
hand ; 

Foul subornation is predominant, i45 
And equity exil’d your Highness’ land. 

I know their complot is to have my Me ; 
And if my death might make this sland 
happy 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingness. 150 
But mine is made the prologue to their 
play ; 

For thousands more that vet suspect no 
peril 

Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 
Beaufort's red sparkling eyes blab his 
heart's malice, 15 i 

And Suffolk’s cloudy biow his stormv hate ; 
Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his 
tongue 

The envious load that lies upon his heart ; 
And dogged York, that reaches at the moon. 
Whose overweening arm 1 have pluck’d 
back. 

By false accuse doth level at mv life, xer* 
And you, mv sovereign ladv, with the test. 
Causeless have laid disgraces on my iiead, 
And with youi best endeavour have stirr’d 
wp 

My liefest liege to he mine enemy ; 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads to™ 
get her — i&s 

Myself had notice of your conventicles — 
And all to make away my guiltless life. 
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1 shall not want ialse witness to condemn 

Not store of treasons to augment my guilt. 
The ancient proverb will be well eftected : 
*A staff IS quickly found to beat a dog 171 

Car, My liege, his railing is intolerable. 

If those that care to keep your royal person 
From treason’s secret kmie and traitor’s 
rage 

Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, ^75 
And the offender granted scope ot speech, 
’Twill make them cool in zeal unto your 
Grace. 

Stif. Hath he not twit oin sovereign lady 
here 

With ignominious words, though clerkly 
couch’d, 

As if she had suborned some to swear i?o 
False allegations to o’erthrow his state ? 

Queen, But I can give the loser leave to 
chide. 

Glo, Far truer spoke than meant : I lose 
indeed. 

Bcshrew the winners, for they play'd me 
false ! 

And well such losers may have leave to 
speak. 

Buck, He’ll wrest the sense, and hold us 
here all day. 

Lord Cardinal, he is your prisoner. 

Car, Sirs, take away the Duke, and guard 
him sure. 

Glo, Ah, thus King Hemy throws away 
his crutch 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body ! 
Thus is the shepherd beaten from thy 
side. 

And wolves are gnarhng who shall gnaw 
thee first. 

Ah, that my fear were false I ah, that it 
were 1 

For, good King Henry, thy decay I fear. 

[Exif, guarded. 

King. My lords, what to your wisdoms 
seemeth best i*»"i 

Do or undo, as if ourself were here. 

Queen, What, will your Highness leave 
the Parhament ? 

King, Ay, Margaret ; my heart is 
drown’d with gnef. 

Whose flood begins to flow within mine 
eyes ; 

My body round engirt with misery — 200 

For what’s more miserable than discontent? 
Ah, uncle Humphrey, in thy tace I see 
The map of honour, truth, and loyalty I 
And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to 
come 

That e’er I prov’d thee false or fear’d thy 
faith. 205 

What louring star now envies thy estate 
That these great lords, and Margaret our 
Queen, 

Do seek subversion ©f thy harmless life ? 
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Thou never didst tiiem wrong, nor no man 

wrong ; 

And as the butcher takes away the calf, aio 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when 
it stiays, 

Bearing it to the bloody slaugliter-house, 
£\en so, lemorseless, have they boine him 
hence ; 

And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the w^ay her harmless young one 
went, 215 

And can do nought but wail her dai ling’s 
loss. 

Even so myself bewails good Gloucester’s 
case 

With sad unhelpful tears, and with dimm’d 
eves 

Look after him, and cannot do him good. 
So mighty are his vowed enemies. 220 

His fortunes I will weep, and ’twixt each 
groan 

Say ‘ Who’s a traitor ? Gloucester he is 
none [Exd. 

Queen. Free lords, cold snow melts with 
the sun’s hot beams : 

Henry my lord is cold in great affairs, 

Too lull of foolish pity ; and Gloucester's 

show 225 

Beguiles him as the moinnful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengeis j 
Or as the snake, roll’d in a fiow’uag bank, 
With shining checker’d slough, doth sting a 
chiki 

That for tne beauty thinks if f*xcel!ent. 
Believe me, lords, were none more wise 
than I — 

And yet heiem I judge mine own wit good — 
This Gloucester should be quickly lid the 
world 

To rid us f rom t he tear w e ha\ e of him. 2 ^ i 

Car. lhat he should die is worthy policy ; 
But vet we want a colour foi his ileath. 
'Tis meet he be condemn’d by course of law. 

Siij. But, in my mind, that w^ere no 
policy : 

1 he King will labour still to save his life ; 
Ihe commons haplv use to save his lite ; 210 
And yet we have but trivial argument, 
Moie than mistrust, that shows him worthy 
death. 

York, So that, by this, you would not 
have him die. 

Suf. Ah, York, no man alive so fain as 1 1 

York. ’Tis York that hath more reason 
for his death. 245 

But, my Lord Cardinal, and you, my Lord 
of Suffolk, 

Say as you think, and speak it from your 
souls : 

Were’t not all one an empty eagle were 
set 

To guard the chicken from a hungry kite 
As place Duke Humphrey for the King's 
Pro<;ector ? aso 
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Queen. So the poor chicken should be 
sure of death. 

Suf. Madam, "tis true ; and were*t not 
madness then 

To make the fox surveyor of the fold ? 
Who being accus'd a crafty murderer. 

His guilt should be but idly posted over, 255 
Because his purpose is not executed. 

No ; let him die, in that he is a fox. 

By nature prov’d an enemy to the flock. 
Before his chaps be stain’d with crimson 
blood, 

As Humphrey, prov’d by reasons, to my 
hege. 260 

And do not stand on quillets how to slay 
him ; 

Be it by gins, by snares, by subtlety. 
Sleeping or waking, ’tis no matter how. 

So he be dead ; for that is good deceit 
"V^^ch mates him first that first intends 
deceit. 205 

Queen. Thrice-noble Suffolk, ’tis resolutely 
spoke. 

Suf. Not resolute, except so much were 
done, 

For things are often spoke and seldom 
meant ; 

But that my heart accordeth with my 
tongue. 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 270 

And to preserve my sovereign from his foe. 
Say but the word, and I will be his priest. 

Car. But I would have him dead, my 
Lord of Suffolk, 

Ere you can take due orders for a priest ; 
Say you consent and censure well the deed. 
And I’ll provide his executioner — 2^0 

I tender so the safety of my liege. 

Suf. Here is my hand the deed is worthy 
doing. 

Queen, And so say I. 

York. And I. And now we three have 
spoke it, 2H0 

It skills not greatly who impugns our doom. 

Enter a Post. 

Post. Great lords, from Ireland am I come 
amain 

To signify that rebels there are up 
And put the Englishmen unto the sword. 
Send succours, lords, and stop the rage 
betime, 2^5 

Before the wound do grow uncurable ; 

For, being green, there is great hope of 
help. 

Car. A breach that craves a quick ex- 
pedient stop 1 

What counsel give you in this weighty 
cause ? 

York. That Somerset be sent as Regent 
thither ; 2^.0 

*Tis meet that lucky ruler be employ’d. 
Witness the fortune he hath had in France, 

Sow, If York! with all his far-fet policy, 

aa 


Had been, the Regent there instead of me. 
He never would have stay’d in France so 
long. 2 s»5 

York. No, not to lose it all as thou hast 

done. 

I rather would have lost my life betimes 
Than bring a burden of dishonour home 
By staying there so long till all were lost. 
Show me one scar character'd on th’v skin ; 
Men’s flesh preserv’d so whole do seldom 
win. 30 r 

Queen. Nay then, this spark will prove a 
raging fire. 

If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with ; 
No more, good York ; sweet Somerset, be 
stiU. 

Thy fortune, York, hadst thou been Regent 
there, 30^ 

Might happily have prov’d far worse than 
his. 

York. What, worse than nought ? Nay, 
then a shame take all I 

Sow. And in the number, thee that 
wishest shame ! 

Car. My Lord of York, try what your 
fortune is. 

Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms ?io 
And temper clay with blood of Englishmen; 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men. 
Collected choicely, from each county some. 
And try your hap ^gainst the Irishmen ? 

York. I will, my lord, so please his 
Majesty. m5 

Suf. Why, our authority is his consent. 
And what we do establish he confirms ; 
Then, noble York, take thou this task in 
hand. 

York. I am content ; provide me 
soldiers, lords. 

Whiles I take order for mine own affairs. 320 

Suf. A charge. Lord York, that I will see 
perform’d. 

But now return we to the false Duke 
Humphrey. 

Car. No more of him ; for 1 will deal 
with him 

That henceforth he shall trouble us no more. 
And so break off ; the day is almost spent. 
Lord Suffolk, you and 1 must talk of that 
event, 

York* My Lord of Suffolk, within four- 
teen days 

At Bristol I expect my soldiers ; 

For there I’ll ship them all for Ireland. 

Suf. ril see it truly done, mv Lord of 
York. ’{Exeunt all bui Yo> fc. 

York. Now, York, or never, steel thy 
fearful thoughts 33 * 

And change misdoubt to resolution : 

Be that thou hop’st to be ; or what thou art 
Resign to death — it is not worth th’ en- 
joying. 

Let pale-fac’d fear keep with the mean- 
born man 335 
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And find no harbour in a royal heart. 
Faster than spring-time showYs comes 
thought on thought. 

And not a thought but thinks on dignity. 
My brain, more busy than the labouring 
spider. 

Weaves tediouSi snares to trap mine ene- 
mies. 340 

Well, nobles, well, *tis politicly done 
To send me packing with an host of men. 
I fear me you but warm the starved snake, 
Who, chensh^’d in your breasts, will sting 
your hearts. 

'Twas men I lacked, and you will give them 
me ; 345 

I take it kindly. Yet be well assur’d 
You put sharp weapons in a madman’s 
hands. 

Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 
I will stir up in England some black ^orm 
Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven 
or hell ; 350 

And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head. 

Like to the glorious sun’s transparent 
beams. 

Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw. 
And for a minister of my intent 355 

I have seduc’d a headstrong Kentishman, 
John Cade of Ashford, 

To make commotion, as full well he can. 
Under the title of John Mortimer. 359 
In Ireland have I seen this stubborn Cade 
Oppose himself against a troop of kerns, 
And fought so long till that his thighs with 
darts 

Were almost like a sharp-quill’d porpentine; 
And in the end being rescu’d, I have 
seen 

Him caper upright like a wild Morisco, 365 
Shaking the bloody darts as he his bells. 
Full often, like a shag-hair’d crafty kern. 
Hath he conversed with the enemy, 

And undiscover’d come to me again 
And given me notice of their villainies. 370 
This devil here shall be my substitute ; 

For that John Mortimer, which now is dead. 
In face, in gait, in speech, he doth resemble. 
By this I shall perceive the commons’ 
mind, 

How they effect the house and claim of 
York. 375 

Say he be taken, rack’d, and tortured ; 

I know no pain they can inflict upon him 
Will make him say I mov’d him to those 
arms. 

Say that he thrive, as *tis great like he will. 
Why, then from Ireland come I with my 
strength, 380 

And reap the harvest which that rascal 
sow'd ; 

For Humphrey being dead, as he shall be. 
And Henry put apart, the next for me. 

lExiU 


[Act 3 

Scene II. Bury St. Edmunds. A room of 
state. 

Enter two or three Murderers running over 
the stage, from the murder of Duke 

Humphrey. 

1 Mur Run to my Lord of Suffolk ; let 

him know 

We have dispatch'd the Duke, as he com- 
manded. 

2 Mur. O that it were to do ! What have 

we done ? 

Didst evei hear a man so penitent ? 

Enter Suffolk. 

1 Mur. Here comes my lord. 5 

Suf. Now, sirs, have you dispatch’d this 
thing ? 

1 Mur. Ay, my good lord, he’s dead. 

Suf. Why, that's well said. Go, get you 
to my house ; 

I will reward you for this venturous deed. 

The King and ail the peers are here at hand. 

Have you laid fair the bed ? Is all things 
well, II 

According as I gave directions ? 

1 Mur. 'Tis, rny good lord, 

Suf. Away I be gone. [Exeunt Murderers. 

Sound trumpets. Enter the King, the Queen, 
Cardinal, Somerset, with Attendants, 
King. Go call our uncle to our presence 
straight ; 15 

Say w'e intend to try his Grace to-day. 

If he be guilty, as 'tis published. 

Suf. I’ll call him presently, my noble 
lord. [Exit. 

King. Lords, take your places j and, I 
pray you all. 

Proceed no straiter ’gainst our uncle 
Gloucester 20 

Than from true evidence, of good esteem. 

He be approv’d in practice culpable. / 
Queen. God forbid any malice should 
prevail 

That faultless may condemn a nobleman I 

Pray God he may acquit him of suspicion I 
King. I thank thee, Meg ; these words 
content me much. aS 

Re-enter Suffolk. 

How now I Why look’st thou pale ? Why 
tremblest thou ? 

Where is our uncle ? What’s the matter, 
Suffolk ? 

Suf. Dead in his bed, my lord ; Glouces- 
ter is dead. 

Queen. Marry, God forfend I 30 

Car. God's secret judgment I I did dream 
to-night 

Tbe Duke was dwmb and could not speak a 
word. I [The King swoons. 

Queen. How fares my lord ? Help, lords I 
The King is dead. 
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' Som* Rear up Ms body i wring Mm by ' 
the nose. 

QueM, Run^ go, help, help ? O Henry, , 
ope tMne eyes ! 3*5 ! 

Suf. He doth revive again j madam, be 
patient. 

King. O heavenly God ! 

Qmen. How fares my gracious lord ? 

Suf. Comfort, my sovereign I Gracious 
Henry, comfort I 

King. What, doth my Lord of Suffolk 
comfort me ? 

Came he right now to sing a raven's note, 40 
Whose dismal tune bereft my vital pow’rs ; 
And thinks he that the chirping of a wren. 
By crying comfort from a hollow breast. 
Can chase away the first conceived sound ? 
Hide not thy poison with such sug’red 
words ; 45 

Lay not thy hands on me ; forbear, I say, 
Their touch affnghts me as a serpent's 
sting. : 

Thou baleful messenger, out of my sight ! 
Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 
Sits in gnm majesty to fright the world. 50 
Look not upon me, for thine eyes are 
wounding ; 

Yet do not go away ; come, basilisk. 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight ; 
For in the shade of death I shall find joy — 
In life but double de^th, now Gloucester’s 
dead. 53 

Qtieen. Why do you rate my Lord of 
Suffolk thus ? 

Although the Duke was enemy to Mm, 

Yet he most Christian-like laments his 
death ; 

And for myself— foe as he was to me — 
Might liquid tears, or heart-offending 
groans, 

Or blood-consuming sighs, recall Ms life, 

I would be blind with weeping, sick with 
groans. 

Look pale as primrose with blood-drinking 

And all to have the noble Duke alive. 
What know I how the world may deem of 
me ? 

For it is known we were but hollow friends : 
It may be judg'd I made the Duke away ; 
So shall my name with slander's tongue be 
wounded. 

And princes* courts be fiU*d witM my 
reproach. 

This get I by Ms death. Ay me, unhappy I 
To be a queen and crown'd with infamy ! 

King. Ah, woe is me for Gloucester, 
wretched man I 

Queen. Be woe for me, more wretched 
than he is. 

What, dost thou turn away, and hide thy 
face 1 

I am no loathsome leper — ^look on me. 75 
What, art thou like the adder waxen deaf ? 


Be poisonous too, and loll thy ioilorn 

Queen. 

Is all thy comfort shut in Gloucester's 
tomb ? 

Why, then Dame Margaret was ne’er thy 

joy. 

Erect his statue and worship it, 80 

And make my image but an alehouse sign. 
Was I for this mgh wreck’d upon the sea, 
And twice by awkward wind from Eng- 
land’s bank 

Drove back again unto my native clime ? 
What boded this but well-forewaming wind 
Did seem to say * Seek not a scorpion’s 
nest, t >6 

Nor set no footing on this unkind shore ’ ? 
What did I then but curs’d the gentle 
gusts. 

And he that loos’d them forth their brazen 
caves ; 

And bid them blow rewards England's 
blessed shore, 90 

Or turn our stern upon a dreadful rock ? 
Yet ASolus would not be a murderer. 

But left that hateful office unto thee. 

The pretty-vaulting sea refus'd to drown 
me. 

Knowing that thou w’ouldst have me 
drown'd on shore 

With tears as salt as sea through thy un- 
kindnbss ; 96 

The splitting rodks cow'r'd m the sinl^ing 
sands 

And would not dash me with their ragged 
sides, 

Because thy flinty heart, more hard than 
they. 

Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 100 
As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs. 
When from thy shore the tempest beat us 
back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the storm ; 
And when the dusky sky began to rob 
My earnest-gaping sight of thy land's view, 
I took a costly jewel from my neck — los 
A heart it was, bound in with diamonds — 
And threw it towards thy land. The sea 
receiv’d it ; 

And so I wish’d thy body might my heart. 
And even with tMs 1 lost fair England’s 
view, 1 10 

And bid mine eyes oe packing with my 
heart. 

And call’d them blind and dusky spectacles 
For losing ken of Albion’s wished coast. 
How often have I tempted Suffolk’s 
tongue — 

The agent of thy foul inconstancy — 115 

To sit and witch me, as Ascanius did 
When he to madding Dido would unfold 
His father's acts commenc'd in burning 
Troy I 

Am 1 not witch'd like her ? Or thou not 
false like him ? 
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Ay me, 1 can no more ! Die, Margaret, 120 

For Henry weeps that thou dost live so long. 

Noise within. Enter Warwick, Salisbury, : 

and many Commons. ; 

War, It is reported, mighty sovereign, ■ 

That good Duke Humphrey traitorously is 

murdTed , ^ ' 

By Suffolk and the Cardinal Beaufort s 

means. . ^ i 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 125 J 

That want their leader, scatter up and 1 
down . , . 5 

And care not who they sting in his revenge. . 
Myself have calm’d their spleenful rnutiny 1 
Until they hear the order of his death. 129 
King, That he is dead, good Warwick, J 
’tis'too true ; 

But how he died God knows, not Hen^. ^ 
Enter his chamber, view his breathless ^ 

And cornment then upon his sudden death. 

That shall 1 do, my liege. Stay, J 
Salisbury, ^ __ , 

With Jhe rude multitude till I return. [ExU. J 
lExit Salisbury with the Commons, 
King, O Thou that judgest all things, . 
stay my thoughts — 

My thoughts that labour to persuade my 
soul , 

Some violent hands were laid on Humph- 
rey’s life I ^ ^ J 

If my suspect be false, forgive me, God ; 

For judgment only doth belong to Thee. 140 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses and to dram 
Upon his face an ocean of salt tears 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk 
And with my fingers feel his hand un- 
feeling ; ^ 

But all in vain are these mean obsequies ; 
And to survey his dead and earthy image. 
What were it but to make my sorrow 
greater ? 

Bed put forth with the body. Enter Warwick, 

War, Come hither, gracious sovereign 
view this body. 

King, That is to see how deep my grave 
is made; 

For with his soul fled all my worldly solace 
For, seeing him, I see mv life in death. 

War, As surely as my soul intends to hve 
With that dread King that took our state 
upon Him ^54 

To free us from his Father's wrathful curse 
I do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed Duke. 

Suf, A dreadful oath, sworn with a 
solemn tongue I 

What instance gives Lord Warwick for hij 
vow ? 

War, See how the blood is settled in his 
face. 


TWO [Act 3 

tft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 

»f ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and 
bloodless, 

3eing all descended to the labouring heart, 
;Vho, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
attracts the same for aidance ’gainst the 
enemy, 165 

^hich with the heart there cools, and ne’er 
returneth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

But see, his face is black and full of blood 
His eye-balls further out than when ^ 
liv’d, 169 

Staring full ghastly like a strangled man ; 
His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d 
with struggling ; 

His hands abroad display’d, as one that 
grasp’d 

And tugg’d for life, and was by strength 
subdu’d. 

Look, on the sheets his hair, you see, is 
sticking ; 

His well-proportion’d beard made rough 
and rugged, 175 

Like to the summer’s corn by tempest 
lodged. 

It cannot be but he was murd'red here : 
The least of all these signs were probable. 

Suf. Why, Warwick, who should do the 
Duke to death ? 

Myself and Beaufort had him in protection; 
And we, I hope, sir, are no murderers. 181 

War. But both of you were vow’d Duke 
Humphrey’s foes ; 

And you, forsooth, had the good Duke to 
keep. 

Tis like you would not feast him like a 
friend ; 

And ’tis well seen he found an enemy. 185 

Queen. Then you, belike, suspect these 
noblemen 

As guilty of Duke Humphrey’s timeless 
death. 

War. Who finds the heifer dead and 
bleeding fresh. 

And sees fast by a butcher with an axe, 
But will suspect ’twas he that made the 
slaughter ? 190 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite soar with unbloodieil 
beak ? 

Even so suspicious it this tragedy. 

Queen. Are you the butcher, Suffolk? 
Where’s your knife ? 195 

Is Beaufort term’d a kite ? Where are his 
talons ? 

Suf. 1 wear no knife to slaughter sleeping 
men ; 

But here’s a vengeful sword, rusted with 
ease, 

That shall be scoured in his rancorous heart 
That slanders me with murder’s crimson 
badge. 
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Say, if thou dar*st, proud Lord of Warwick- 
shire, 

That I am faulty in Duke Humphrey’s 
death. lExeimt Cardinal, Somerset, 
and others. 

War. What dares not Warwick, if false 
Suifolk dare him ? 

Qtieen. He dares not calm his con- 
tumelious spirit. 

Nor cease to be an arrogant controller, 205 
Though Suffolk dare him twenty thousand 
times. 

War. Madam, be still — with reverence 
may I say ; 

For every word you speak in his behalf 
Is slander to your royal dignity. 

Suf* Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in 
demeanour, 210 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord so much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stern untutor’d churl, and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip, whose fruit 
thou art, ' 

And never of the Nevils’ noble race. 215 

War. But that the guilt of murder 
bucklers thee. 

And I should rob the deathsman of his fee. 
Quitting thee thereby of +en thousand 
shames. 

And that my sovereign’s presence makes 
me mUd, 

I would, false murd’rous coward, on thy 
knee 220 

Make thee beg pardon for thy passed speech 
And say it was thy mother that thou 
meant’st. 

That thou thvself wast born in bastardy ; 
And, after all this fearful homage done, 224 
Give thee thy hire and send thy soul to hell. 
Pernicious blood-sucker of sleeping men. 

Suf. Thou Shalt be waking while 1 shed 
thy blood. 

If from this presence thou dar’st go with 
me. 

War- Away even now, or I will drag thee 
hence. 

Unworthy though thou art. I’ll cope with 
thee, 230 

And do some service to Duke Humphrey’s 
ghost- lExeunt Suffolk and Warwick. 

King. What stronger breastplate than a 
heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel 
just ; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in 
steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 
rupted. [A noise within. 

Queen. What noise is this ? ^6 

'Re-enter Suffolk and Warwick, with their 
weapons drawn. 

King. Why, how now, lords, your wrath- 
ful weapons drawn 


Here in our presence ! Dare you be so 
bold? 

Why, what tumultuous clamour have "we 
here ? 

Suf. The trait’rous Warwick, with the 
men of Bury, 240 

Set all upon me, mighty sovereign. 

Re-enter Salisbury. 

Sal. [To the Commons ^vitkm} Sirs, stand 
apart, the King shaU know your 
'mind. 

Dread lord, the commons send you word 
by me 

Unless Lord Suffolk straight be done to 
death. 

Or banished fair England’s territories, 245 
They will by violence tear him from your 
palace 

And torture him with grievous ling’ ring 
death. 

They say by him the good Duke Humphrey 
died ; 

They say in him they fear your Highness’ 
death ; 

And mere instinct of love and loyalty, 250 
Free from a stubborn opposite intent, 

As being thought to contradict your bking, 
Makes them thus forward in his banish- 
ment. 

They say, in care of your most royal person, 
That if your Highness should intend to 
sleep 251 

And charge that no man should disturb 
your rest. 

In pain of your dislike or pain of death. 
Yet, notwithstanding such a strait edict, 
Were there a serpent seen with forked 
tongue 

That silly glided towards your Majesty, 260 
It were but necessary you were wak’d. 
Lest, being suffer’d in that harmful 
slumber. 

The mortal worm might make the sleep 
eternal. 

And therefore do they cry, though you 
forbid. 

That they will guard you, whe’er you will 
or no, 265 

From such fell serpents as false Suffolk is ; 
With whose envenomed and fatal sting 
Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth. 
They say, is shamefully bereft of life. 

Commons. IWithin} An answer from the 
King, my Lord of Salisbury I 270 

Suf. ’Tis like the commons, rude un- 
polish ’d hinds, 

Could send such message to their sovereign; 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ’d. 
To show how quaint an orator you are. 
But all the honour Salisbury hath won 275 
Is that he was the lord ambassador 
Sent from a sort of tinkers to the King. 
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Ck?mmom» IWUMn] An answer from the 
King, or we will all break in I 
King, Go, Salsbniy, and tell them all 
from me ‘ 279 

I thank them fox their tender loving care ; 
And had I not been dted so by them. 

Yet did I purpose as they do entreat ; 

For sure my thoughts do hourly prophesy 
Mschance unto my statp by Suffolk's 
means. 

And therefore by His Majesty I swear, 285 
Whose far unworthy deputy I am. 

He shaE not breathe infection in this air 
But three days longer, on the pain of death. 

[BxU Salisbury, 
Queen, O Henry, let me plead for gentle 
SuffoEc I 

King. Ungentle Queen, to caE him gentle 
Suffolk i 250 

No more, I say ; if thou dost plead for him. 
Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath. 
Had I hut said, I would have kept my 
word; 

But when I swear, it is irrevocable. 

If after three da vs' space thou here be*st 
found 295 

On any ground that I am ruler of. 

The world shaE not be ransom for thy life. 
Come, Warwick, come, good Warwick, go 
with me ; 

I have great matters to impart to thee. 

[JBxeunt all bui Queen Und Suffolk, 
Queen, Mischance and sorrow go along 
with you 1 500 

Heart's discontent and sour affliction 
Be playfeUows to keep you company I 
There's two of you ; the devE make a 
third, 

And threefold vengeance tend upon your 
steps I 

Suf, Cease, gentle Queen, these execra- 
tions, 305 

And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 
Queen, Fie, coward woman and soft- 
hearted wretch. 

Hast thou not spirit to curse thine enemy ? 
Suf, A plague upon them ! Wherefore 
should I curse them ? 

Would curses kiE as doth the mandrake’s 
groan, 3^0 

I would invent as bitter searching terms. 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear. 
Deliver'd strongly through my fixed teeth. 
With fuE as many signs of deadly hate. 

As lean-fac'd Envy in her lo^hsome cave. 
My tongue should stumble in mine earnest 
words, 32^’ 

Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten 
flint, 

Mine hair be fix’d an end, as one distract ; 
Ay, every joint should seem to curse and 
ban ; 

And even now my burden’d heart would 
break, 330 
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Should I not curse them. Poison be their 
drink ! 

OaE, worse than gaH, the daintiest that 
they taste ! 

Their sweetest shade a grove of cypress 
trees I 

Their chiefest prospect murd’ring basilisks ! 
Their softest touch as smart as lizards' 
stings I 325 

Their music frightful as the serpent's hiss. 
And boding screech-owls make the consort 
full! 

All the foul terrors in dark-seated hell — 
Queen. Enough, sweet Suffolk, thou 
torment'st thyself ; 

And these dread curses, hke the sun 'gainst 
glass, 330 

Or hke an overcharged gun, recoil, * 

And turns the force of them upon thyself, 
Suf, You bade me ban, and will you 
bid me leave ? 

Now, by the ground that I am banish'd 
from, 

WeE could I curse awaY a winter's night, 333 
Though standing naked on a mountain top 
Where biting cold would never let grass 
grow. 

And think it but a minute spent in sport. 
Queen.^O, let me entreat thee cease ! Give 
me thy hand, 339 

That I may dew it with my mournful tears ; 
Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place 
To wash away my woeful monuments. 

O, could this kiss be printed in thy hand, 
That thou might’st think upon these by the 
seal. 

Through whom a thousand sighs are 

breath'd for thee I 343 

So, get thee gone, that I may know my 
grief ; 

'Tis but surmis'd whEes thou art standing 
by. 

As one that surfeits thinking on a want, 

I will repeal thee or, be well assur'd. 
Adventure to be banished myself ; 350 

And banished I am, if but from thee. 

Go, speak not to me ; even now be gone. 
O, go not yet I Even thus two friends con- 
demn’d 

Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand 
leaves, 

Leather a hundred times to part than die. 
Yet now, farewell ; and farewell life with 
thee I 356 

Sufi. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times 
banished* 

Once by the King and three times thrice 
* by thee. 

*Tis not the land I care for, wert thou 
thence ; 

A wilderness is populous enough, 360 

So Suffolk had thy heavenly company ; 

For where thou art, there is the world itself. 
With every several pleasure in the world ; 
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Scene 2| 

And where thou art not, desolation. 364 
I can no more 1 Live thou to Joy thy life ; 
Myself no Joy in nought but that thou liv'st. 

Enter Vaux. 

Queen, Whither goes Vaux so fast ? What 
news, I pnthee ? 

Vaux, To signify unto his Majesty 
That Cardinal Beaufort is at point of death; 
For suddenly a grievous sickness took him 
That makes him gasp, and stare, and catch 
the air, 371 

Blaspheming God, and cursing men on 
earth. 

Sometime he talks as if Duke Humphrey's 
ghost 

Were by his side ; sometime^ he calls the 
King 

And whispers to his pillow, as to him, 375 
The secrets of his overcharged soul ; 

And I am sent to tell his Majesty 
That even now he cries aloud for him. 

Queen. Go tell this heavy message to the 
King. [Exit Vaux, 

Ay me I What Is this world ! What news 
are these ! 3S0 

But wherefore grieve I at an hour's poor 
loss. 

Omitting Suffolk’s exile, my soul's treasure? 
Why only, Suffolk, rnoura I not for thee, 
And with the southern clouds contend in 
tears — 

Theirs for the earth's increase, mine for my 
sorrows ? 385 

Now get thee hence : the King, thou 
know'st, is coming ; 

If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 

Suf, If I depart from thee I cannot live ; 
And in thy sight to die, what were it else 
But like a pleasant slumber In thy lap ? 390 
Here could I breathe my soul into the air. 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips ; 
Where, from thy sight, I should be raging 
mad 394 

And cry out for thee to close up mine eyes. 
To have thee with thy lips to stop my 
mouth ; 

So shouldst thou either turn my flying soul. 
Or I should breathe it so into thy b^y. 
And then it liv'd in sweet Elysium. 

To die by thee w'ere but to die in jest : 400 
From thee to die were torture more than 
death. 

O, let me stay,' befall what may befall I 

Queen. Away ! Though parting be a 
fretful corrosive, 

It is applied to a deathful wound. 

To Franc^, sweet Suffolk. I,et me hear from 
thee ; 405 

For whereso'er thou art in this world's 
globe 

I'll have an IJris that shall find thee out. 

Suf. 1 go. 


Queen. And take my heart with thee. 

[Slse kisses him. 

Suf. A jewel, lock'd. Into the woefuE'st 

cask 

That ever did contain a thing of worth, 410 
Even as a split ted bark, so sunder we ; 
This way fall I to death. 

Queen. This way for me. [Exeunt severally. 

Scene III. Ixmdon. Cardinal BeauforVs 
bedchainber. 

Enter the King, Salisbury, and Warwick, 
to the Cardinal in bed. 

King. How fares my lord ? Speak, 
Beaufort, to thy sovereign. 

Car. If thou be'st Death I'll give thee 
, England’s treasure. 

Enough to purchase such another island. 
So thou wilt let me live and feel no pain. 

King. Ah, what a sign it is of evil life 5 
Where death’s approach is seen so terrible I 

War. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks 
to thee. 

Car. Bring me unto my trial when you 
will. 

Died he not in his bed ? Where should he 
die ? 

Can I make men live, whe'er they will or 
no ? 10 

O, torture me no more ! I will confess. 
Alive again ? Then show me where he is ; 
i’ll give a thousand pound to look upon 
him. 

He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded 
them. 

Comb down his hair ; look, look ! it stands 
upright, 15 

Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged 
soul ! 

Give me some drink ; and bid the apothe- 
cary 

Bring the strong poison that I bought of 
him. 

King. O Thou eternal Mover of the 
heavens, 19 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch I 
O, beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch's 
soul. 

And from his bosom purge this black 
despair ! 

War. See how the pangs of death do 
make him grin. 

Sal. Disturb him not, let him pass 
peaceably. 25 

King. Peace to his soul, if God's good 
pleasure be 1 

Lord Card’nal, if thou think'st on heaven’s 
bliss, 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy 
hope. 

He dies, and makes no sign: O God, 
forgive him I 
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War. So bad a deatb argues a monstrous 
Mfe. 30 

King. Forbear to Judge, for we are 
sinners all. 

Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain 
close ; 

And let us ail to meditation. IBxeunt 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. The coast of Kent. 

Alarum. Fight at sea. Ordnance goes off. 
Enter a Lieutenant, a Shipmaster and 
his Mate, and Walter Whitmore, with 
Sailors ; Suffolk and other Gentlemen, 
as prisoners. 

Lietd. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorse- 
ful day 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea ; 

And now loud-howling wolves arouse the 
Jades 

That drag the tragic melancholy night ; 

\^o with their drowsy, slow, and flagging 
wings 5 

Clip dead men's graves, and from their 
misty jaws 

Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. 

Therefore bring forth the soldiers of our 
prfee ; 

For, whilst our pinnace anchors in the 
Downs, 

Here shall they make their ransom on the 
sand, *0 

Or with their blood stain this discoloured 
shore. 

Master, this prisoner freely give I thee ; 

And thou that art his mate make boot of 
this ; 

The other, Walter Whitmore, is thy share. 
1 Gent. What is my ransom, master, let 
me know ? 15 

Mast, A thousand crowns, or else lay 
down your head. 

Mate. And so much shall you give, or o€ 
goes yours. 

Lieut. What, think you much to pay two 
thousand crowns, 

And bear the name and port of gentlemen ? 

Cut both the villains' throats — for die you 
shall ; 

The lives of those which we have lost in 
fight 

Be counterpois'd with such a petty sum! 

1 Gent. 1*11 give it, sir ; and therefore 

spare my life- 

2 Gent. And so will I, and write home for 

it straight. 

Whit. I lost mine eye in laying the prize 
aboard, as 

[To Suffolk} And therefore, to revenge it, 
Shalt thou die ; 

And $0 should these, if I might have my 
wilL 
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Lieut. Be not so rash ; take ransom, let 
him live. 

Suf. Look on my George, I am a gentle- 
man : 

Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be 
paid. 30 

Whit. And so am I : my name Is Walter 
Whitmore. 

How now ! Why start'st thou ? What, 
doth death affright ? 

Suf. Thy name affrights me, in whose 
sound is death. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth 
And told me that by water I should die ; as 
Yet let not this make thee be bloody- 
nunded ; 

Thy name is Gualtier, being rightly 
sounded. 

Whit Gualtier or Walter, which it is I 
care not : 

Never yet did base dishonour blur our 
name 

But with our sword we wip'd away the 
blot ; 40 

Therefore, when merchant-like I sell 
revenge. 

Broke be my sword, my arms torn and 
defac'd. 

And I proclaim’d a coward through the 
world. 

Suf. Stay, Whitmore, for thy prisoner is 
a prince, 

The Duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole. 45 

Whit. The Duke of Suffolk muffled up in 
rags ? 

Suf. Ay, but these rags are no part of 
the Duke : 

Jove sometime went disguis’d, and why 
not I ? 

Lieut, But Jove was never slain, as thou 
shalt be. 

Suf. Obscure and lowly swain. King 
Henry's blood, 50 

The honourable blood of Lancaster, 

Must not be shed by such a jaded groom. 
Hast thou not kiss'd thy hand and held 
my stirrup. 

Bareheaded plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I shook my 
head ? 55 

How often hast thou waited at my cup, 
Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the 
board. 

When I have feasted with Queen Margaret ? 
Remember it, and let it make thee crest- 
fall'n. 

Ay, and allay thus thy abortive pride, «o 
How in our voiding-lobby hast thou stood 
And’ duly waited for my coming forth. 

This hand of mine hath writ In thy behalf. 
And therefore shall it charm thy riotous 
tongue. 

Whit. Speak, Captain, shall I stab the 
forlorn swain ? 65 



Scene 1] KING 

LieuL First let my v/ords stab Mm, as he 
hath me. 

Suf, Base slave, thy words are blunt, and 
so art thou. 

LieuL Convey him hence, and on our 
longboat’s side 
Strike off hiS head. 

Suf, Thou dar’st not, for thy own. 

Lieut Poole I 

Suf. Poole ? 

Lieut Ay, kennel, puddle, sink, whose 
filth and dirt 

Troubles the silver spring where England 
drinks ; 

Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth 
For swallowing the treasure of the realm. 
Thy lips, that kiss’d the Queen, shall sweep 
the ground ; 75 

And thou that smil’dst at good Duke 
Humphrey’s death 

Against the senseless winds shalt grin in 
vain. 

Who in contempt shall hiss at thee again ; 
And wedded be thou to the hags of hell 
For daring to affy a mighty lord 80 

Unto the daughter of a worthless king. 
Having neither subject, wealth, nor diadem. 
By devilish policy art thou grown great. 
And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg’d 
With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding 
h^art. 8 s 

By thee Anjou and Maine were sold to 
France ; 

The false revolting Normans thorough thee 
Disdain to call us lord ; and Picardy 
Hath slain their governors, surpris’d our 
forts. 

And sent the ragged soldiers wounded 
home, 90 

The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all. 
Whose dreadful swords were never drawn 
in vain, 

As hating thee, are rising up in arms ; 

And now the house of York — thrust from 
the crown 

By shameful murder of a guiltless king 95 
And lofty proud encroaching tyranny-— 
Burns with revenging fire, whose hopeful 
colours 

Advance our half-fac’d sun, striving to 
shine. 

Under the which is- writ * Invitis nubibus *. 
The commons here in Kent are up in 
arms ; 100 

And to conclude, reproach and beggary 
Is crept into the palace of our King, 

And all by thee. Away I convey him hence. 

Suf, O that I were a god, to shoot forth 
thunder 

Upon these paltry, servile, abject drudges ! 
Small things make base men proud : this 
villain here, los 

Being captain of a pinnace, threatens 
more 
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Than Bargulus, the strong Illyrian pirate. 
Drones suck not eagles* blood but rob bee- 
hives. 

It is impossible that I should die no 

By such a lowly vassal as thyself. 

Thy words move rage and not remorse in 
me. 

I go of message from the Queen to France : 
I charge thee waft me safely cross the 
Channel. 

Lieut, Walter — ns 

Whit, Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee to 
thy death. 

Suf. Gelidus timor occupat artus t it is 
thee I fear. 

Whit, Thou Shalt have cause to fear 
before I leave thee. 

What, are ye daunted now ? Now will ye 
stoop ? 

1 Gent My gracious lord, entreat him, 
speak him fair. 120 

Suf, Suffolk’s imperial tongue is stern 
and rough. 

Us’d to command, untaught to plead for 
favour. 

Far be it we should honour such as 
these 

With humble suit : no, rather let my 
head 

Stoop to the block than these knees bow 
to any 125 

Save to the God of heaven and to my king ; 
And sooner dance upon a bloody pole 
Than stand uncover’d to the vulgar groom. 
True nobility is exempt from fear ; 

More can I bear than you dare execute. 130 

Lieut Hale him away, and let him talk 
no more. 

Suf, Come, soldiers, show what cruelty 
ye can. 

That this my death may never be forgot — 
Great men oft die by vile bezonians : 

A Roman sworder and banditto slave 135 
Murder’d sweet TuUy ; Brutus’ bastard 
hand 

Stabb’d Julius Caesar : savage islanders 
Pompey the Great j and Suffolk dies by 
pirates. [Exit Walter with Suffolk, 

Lieid, And as for these, whose ransom we 
have set, 

It is our pleasure one of them depart ; 140 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 

[ExeuifU all but the first Gentletnan, 

Re-enter Whitmore with Suffolk’s body, 

Whit There let his head and lifeless 
body He, \ 

Until the Queen Ms mistress bury 

1 , Gent, O barbarous and bloody spec- 
tacle ! 

His body will I bear unto the King. hs 
If he revenge it not, yet will Ms friends ; 

So will the Queen, that Hving held him dear. 

[Exff with the body* 

649 
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Scene II, Blackkeath. 

Enter George Bevis and John Holland. 

Geo. Come and get thee a sword, though 
made of a lath i they have been up these 
two days. 

John. They have the more need to sleep 
now, then. 

Geo. I tell thee Jack Cade the clothier 
means to dress the commonwealth, and 
turn it, and set a new nap upon it. 6 
John, So he had need, for ^tis threadbare. 
Wen, I say it was never merry world in 
England since gentlemen came up. 

Geo. O miserable age I Virtue is not 
regarded in handicraftsmen. 

John, The nobiHty think scorn to go in 
leather aprons. 

Geo. Nay, more, the King*s Council are 
no good workmen. 

John. True j and yet it is said ' Labour 
in thy vocation * ; which is as much to say 
as * Let the magistrates be labouring men*; 
and therefore should we be magistrates. 

Geo. Thou hast hit it ; for there's no 
better sign of a brave mind than a hard 
hand. 

John. I see them I I see them ! There's 
Best's son, the tanner of Wingham — 21 

Geo, He shall have the skins of our 
enemies to make dog's leather of. 

John, And Dick the butcher — 

Geo. Then is sin struck down, like an ox, 
and iniquity's throat cut like a calf. 

John. And Smith the weaver — 

Geo. Argo, their thread of life is spun. 
John, Come, come, let's fall in with them 

Drum. Enter Cade, Dick the Butcher 
Smixh the Weaver, and a Sawyer, wit} 
infinite numbers. 

Cade, We John Cade, so term'd of our 
supposed father — 3’ 

Dick. [Aside] Or rather, of stealing a cad 
of herrings. 

Cade. For our enemies shall fall before us, 
inspired with the spirit of putting down 
kings and princes — command silence. 35 
Dick. Silence ! 

Cade. My father was a Mortimer — 

Dick, [Aside] He was an honest man and 
a good bricklayer. 

Cade, My mother a Plantagenet — 4 

Dick. [Aside] 1 knew her well ; she was 
midwife. 

Cade. My wife descended of the Lacies — 
Dick, [Aside] She was, indeed, a pedlar'-' 
daughter, and sold many laces. 

^Uh, [Aside] But now of late, not abl< 
to travel with her furr'd pack, she washe 
bucks here at home. 4 

Cade, Therefore am 1 of an honourabl 
house. 


[Act 4 

Dick. [Aside] Ay, by my faith, the field is 
honourable, and there was he bom, under 
a hedge, for hi® father had never a house 
but the cage. 50 

Cade. Valiant I am. 

Smith, [Aside] 'A miist needs t for 

beggary is valiant. 

Cade, I am able to endure much. 

Dick. [Aside] No question of that ; for I 
have seen him whipt three market days 

together. 55 

Cade. I fear neither sword nor fire. 
Smith, [Aside] He need not fear the 
sword, for his coat is of proof. 

Dick, [Aside] But methinks he should 
otand in fear of fire, being burnt 1' th’ hand 
for stealing of sheep. co 

Cade, Be brave, then, for your captain 
is brave, and vows reformation. There shall 
be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold 
for a penny ; the three-hoop’d pot shall 
have ten hoops ; and I will make it felony 
to drink small beer. All the realm shall be 
in common, and in Cheapside shall my 
palfrey go to grass. And when I am king — 
as king I will be — 67 

AIL God save your Majesty I 
Cade, I thank you, good people — there 
shall be no money ; all shall eat and drink 
on my score, and 1 will apparel them all in 
one livery, that they may agree like 
brothers and worship me their lord. 7a 
Dick. The first thing we do, let's kill all 
the lawyers. 

Cade, Nay. that I mean to do. Is not this 
a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an 
innocent Iamb should be made parchment ? 
That parchment, being scribbl’d o'er, 
should undo a man ? Some say the bee 
stings ; but I say 'tis the bee's wax ; for 
I did but seal once to a thing, and I was 
never mine own man since. How now I 
Who's there ? 80 

Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of 
Chatham. 

Smith. The clerk of Chatham. He can 
write and read and cast accompt. 

Cade. O monstrous 1 

Smith, We took him setting of boys* copies. 
Cade. Here's a villain I 85 

Smith. Has a book in his pocket with red 
letters in’t. 

Code. Nay, then he is a conjurer. 

Dick, Nay, he can make obligations and 
write court-hand. 89 

Cade. 1 am sorry for't ; the man is a 
proper man, of mine honour ; unless I find 
him guilty, he shall not die. Come hither, 
sirrah, X must examine thee. What is thy 
name ? ' 

Clerk. Emmanuel, 

Dick, They use to write it on the top of 
letters ; 'twill go hard with you. 
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Cade. Let me alone* Dost thou use to 
write thy name, or hast thou a mark to 
thyself, Kke a honest plain-dealing man ? 

Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I nave been so 
wett brought up that I can write my name, 
AIL He hath confess'd. Away with Mm I 
He's a viliain and a traitor. 103 

Cade. Away with him, I say I Hang Mm 
with his pen and inkhom about his neck, 
fJExil one mtk the Clerk. 

Enter Michael. 

Mich. Where’s our General ? 

Cade. Here I am, thou particular fellow. 
Mich. Fly, fly, fly I Sir Humphrey 
Stafford and his brother are hard by, with 
the Mng’s forces. 

Cade. Stand, villain, stand, or I’ll feB 
thee down- He shall be encount’red with 
a' man as good as himself. He is but a 
knight, is *a ? 112 

Mich. No, 

Cade. To equal him, I will mane myself a 
knight presently. [Kneels] Rise up, Sir John 
Mortimer. [Rises] Now have at him ! 116 

Enter Sir Humphrey Stafford and 
William kis brother, with drum and 
Soldiers. 

Siaf. Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum 
of Kent, 

Mark’d for the gallows, lay your weapons 
down ; 

Home to your cottages, forsake this groom ; 
The King is merciful if you revolt. 130 
W. Staf. But angry, wrathful, and inclin’d 
to blood. 

If you go forward ; therefore y^ield or die. 
Cade. As for these sUfcen-coated slaves, I 
pass not ; 

It is to you, good people, that I speak. 
O’er whom, in time to come, I hope to 
reign ; 135 

For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 

Staf. Villain, thy father was a plasterer ; 
And thou thyself a shearman, art thou not ? 
Cade. And Adam was a gardener. 

W. Staf. And what of that ? ijo 

Cade, Marry, this; Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March, 

Married the Duke of Clarence’ daughter, did 
he not ? 

Staf. Ay, sir. 

Cade. By her he had two children at one 
birth. 

W. Staf. That’s false. 135 

Cade. AVf there’s the question ; but I say 
’tis true. 

The elder of them being put to nurse. 

Was by a beggar-woman stol’n away. 

And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
a bricklayer when he came to 
age. 

His son am I ; deny it if you can. *+* 


Dick. Nay, ’tis too true ; therefore he 
shall be king. 

Smith, Sir, he made a chimney in my 
father’s house, and the bricks are alive at 
this day to testify it ; therefore deny it not. 
Staf. And will you credit this base 
drudge’s words 146 

That speaks he knows not what ? 

AIL Ay, marry, will we ; therefore get ye 
gone. 

W. Staf. Jack Cade, the Duke of York 
hath taught you tMs. 149 

Ckide. [Aside] He lies, for I invented it 
myself — Go to, sirrah, tell the King from 
me that for Ms father’s sake, Henry the 
Fifth, in whose time boys went to span- 
counter for French crowns, I am content 
he shall reign ; but I’ll be Protector over 
him. X3{. 

Dick. And furthermore, we’ll have the 
Lord Say’s head for selling the dukedom 
of Maine. 

Cade. And good reason ; for thereby is 
England main’d and fain to go with a staff, 
but that my puissance holds it up. Fellow 
kings, I tell you that that Lord Say hath 
gelded the commonwealth and made it an 
eunuch ; and more than that, he can speak 
French, and therefore he is a traitor. 162- 
-Stf;;/. O gross and miserable ignorance I 
Cad? Nay, answer if you can 5 the 
Frenchmen are our enemies. Go to, then, 

I ask buc this ; can he that speaks with the 
tongue of an enemy be a good counsellor, 
Of no ? 1^7 

AIL No, no ; and therefore we’ll have Ms 
head. 

W. Staf. Well, seeing gentle words will 
not prevail, 

Assail them with the army of the King. 170 
Siaf. Herald, away ; and throughout 
every town 

Proclaim them traitors that are up with 
Cade t 

That those which fly before the battle ends 
May, even in their wives’ and cMldren’s 
sight. 

Be hang’d up for example at their doors. 175 
And you that be the King’s friends, follow 
me. 

[Exeunt the two Staffords and Soldiers. 
Cade. And you that love the commons 
follow me. 

Now show yourselves men ; ’tis for liberty. 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman ; 
Spare none bpt such as go in clouted shoon, 
For they are thrifty honest men and such 
As would — ^but that they dare not — ^take 
our parts. jSz 

Dick. They arc aU in order, and march 
toward us. 

Cade. But then are we in order when we 
are most out of order. Come, march for- 
ward. [Exeiiiff. 

6sx 
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Scene III* Another part of Blachheatk, 

Alarums to the fight, wherein both the 
Staffords are slain. Enter Cade and the 
rest. 

Cade. Where’s Dick, the butcher of 
Ashford ? 

Dick, Here, sir. 

Cade. They fell before thee like sheep and 
oxen, and thou behavedsjt thyself as if thou 
hadst been in thine own slaughter-house ; 
therefore thus will L reward thee*— the Lent 
shall be as long again as it is, and thou 
Shalt have a Kcence to kill for a hundred 
lacking one. 7 

Dick. I desire no more. 

Cade. And, to speak truth, thou deserv’st 
no less. [Putting on Sir Humphrey*s brig- 
andinel This monument of the victory 
win I bear, and the bodies shall be dragged 
at my horse heels till I do come to London, 
where we will have the mayor’s sword 
borne before us. ^3 

Dick. If we mean to thrive and do good, 
break open the gaols and let out the 
prisoners. ^5 

Cade. Pear not that, I warrant thee. 
Come, let’s march towards London. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. London. The palace. 

Enter the King with a supplication, and the 
Queen with SuffoWs head ; the Duke 
OF Buckingham, and the Lord Say. 

Queen. Oft have I heard that grief softens 
the mind 

And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 
Think therefore on revenge and cease to 
weep. 

But who can cease to weep, and look on 
this? 

Here may his head He on my throbbing 

breast ; 5 

But where’s the body that I should 
embrace ? 

Buck. What answer makes your Grace to 
the rebels’ supplication ? 

King. I’ll send some holy bishop to 
entreat ; 

For God forbid so many simple souls lo 
Should perish by the sword I , And I myself. 
Rather than bloody war shall cut them 
short, 

Will parley with Jack Cade their general. 
But stay. I’ll read it over once again. 
Queen. Ah, barbarous villains I Hath this 
lovely face 

Rul’d like a wandering planet over me, i6 
And could it not enforce them to relent 
That were unworthy to behold the same ? 
King. Lord Say, Jack Cade hath sworn 
to have thy head. 


[Act 4 

Say. Ay, but I hope your Highness shall 
have his. 

King. How now, madam I ax 

Still lamenting and mourning for Suffolk’s 
death ? 

I fear me, love, if that 1 had been dead. 
Thou wouldst not have mourn’d so much 
for me. 

Queen. No, my love, I should not mourn, 
but die for thee. as 

Enter a Messenger. 

King. How now I What news ? Why 
com’st thou in such haste ? 

Mess. The rebels are in Southwark ; fly, 
my lord ! 

Jack Cade proclaims himself Lord Mor- 
timer, 

Descended from the Duke of Clarence* 
house. 

And calls your Grace usurper, openly, 30 
And vows to crown himself in Westminster. 
His army is a ragged multitude 
Of hinds and peasants, rude and merciless ; 
Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother’s 
death 

Hath given them heart and courage to 
proceed. 35 

All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen. 
They call false caterpillars and intend their 
death. 

King. O graceless men I they know not 
what they do. 

Buck, My gracious lord, retire to KHHng- 
worth 39 

Until a power be rais’d to put them down. 

Queen. Ah, were the Duke of Suffolk now 
alive. 

These Kentish rebels would be soon 
appeas’d I 

King. Lord Say, the traitors hate thee ; 
Therefore away with us to Killingwortb. 

Say. So might your Grace's person be in 
danger. 45 

The sight of me is odious in their eyes; 
And therefore in this city will I stay 
And Hve alone as secret as I may* 

Enter another Messenger. 

2 Mess. Jack Cade hath gotten London 
Bridge. 

The citizens fly and forsake their houses ; 50 
The rascal people, thirsting after prey. 
Join with the traitor; and they jointly 
swear 

To spoil the city and yo-ur royal court. 

Buck. Then linger not, my lord ; away, 
take horse. 

King. Come, Margaret ; God, our hope, 
will succour us. 

Queen. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is 
deceas’d. 

King. [To Lord Say} Farewell, my lord, 
trust not the Kentish rebels. 
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Scene 4] 

Buck, Trast nobody, for fear you be 
betrayed. 

Say, The trust I have is in mine 
innocence. 

And therefore am I bold and resolute. 6o 

lExeunt, 

Scene V. London, The Tower. 

Enter Lord Scales upon the Tower, 
walking. Then enter ttuo or three Citizens, 
below. 

Scales, How now ! Is Jack Cade slain ? 
1 CU. No, my lord, nor likely to be slain ; 
for they have won the bridge, killing all 
those that withstand them. The Lord 
Mayor craves aid of your honour from the 
Tower, to defend the city from the rebels. 5 
Scales. Such aid as I can spare you shall 
command. 

But I am troubled here with them myself ; 
The rebels have assay’d to win the Tower. 
But get you to Smithfield, and gather head. 
And thither 1 will send you Matthew Goffe ; 
Fight for your King, your country, and 
your lives ; u 

And so, farewell, for I must hence again. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI London. Cannon street. 

Enter Jack Cade and the rest, and strikes 
his staff on London stone. 

Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. 
And here, sitting upon London Stone, I 
charge and command that, of the city’s 
cost, the pissing-conduit run nothing but 
claret wine this first year of our reign. And 
now henceforward it shall be treason for 
any that calls me other than Lord Mor- 
timer. 6 

Enter a Soldier, running. 

Sold. Jack Cade ! Jack Cade i 
Cade, Knock him down there. 

[They kill him. 
Smith. If this fellow be wise, he’ll never 
call ye Jack Cade more ; I think he hath 
a very fair warning. 10 

Dick, My lord, there’s an army gathered 
together in Smithfield. 

Cade. Come then, let’s go fight with them. 
But first go and set London Bridge on fire ; 
and, if you can, burn down the Tower too. 
Come, let’s away. [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. London. Smithfield, 

Alarums. Matthew Goffe is slain, and 
all the rest. Then enter Jack Cade, with 
his company. 

Cade. So, sirs. Now go some and pull 
down the Savoy ; others to th* Inns of 
Court ; down with them aH. 

Dick, I have a suit unto your lordship. 


Cade. Be it a lordship, thou shait have it 

for that word. 5 

Dick. Only that the laws of England may 
come out of your mouth. 

John. [Aside] Mass, 'twill be sore law 
then ; for he was thrust in the mouth with 
a spear, and ’tis not whole yet. 

Smith. [Aside] Nay, John, it wiU be 
stinking law ; for his breath stinks with 
eating toasted cheese. n 

Cade. I have thought upon it ; it shall 
be so. Away, burn all the records of the 
realm. My mouth shall be the Parliament 
of England. 

John. [Aside] Then we are like to have 
biting statutes, unless his teeth be pull’d 
out. 16 

Cade. And henceforward all things shall 
be in common. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mess. My loM, a prize, a pnze ! Here’s 
the Lord Say, which sold the towns in 
France j he that made us pay one and 
twenty fifteens, and one shilling to the 
pound, the last subsidy. 21 

Enter George Bevis, with the Lord Say. 

Cade. Well, he shall be beheaded for it 
ten times. Ah, thou say, thou serge, nay, 
thou buckram lord I Now art thou within 
point blank of our jurisdiction regal. What 
canst thou answer to my Majesty for giving 
up of Normandy unto Mounsieur Basimecu 
the Dauphin of France ? Be it known unto 
thee by these presence, even the presence 
of Lord Mortimer, that 1 am the besom 
that must sweep the court clean of such 
filth as thou art. Thou hast most traitor- 
ously corrupted the youth of the realm in 
erecting a grammar school ; and whereas, 
before, our forefathers had no other books 
but the score and the tally, thou hast 
caused printing to be us’d, and, contrary 
to the King, his crown, and dignity, thou 
hast built a paper-mill* It wiU be proved 
to thy face that thou hast men about thee 
that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and 
such abominable words as no Christian ear 
can endure to hear. Thou hast appointed 
justices of peace, to call poor men before 
them about matters they were not able to 
answer. Moreover, thou hast put them in 
prison, and because they could not read, 
thou hast bang’d them, when, indeed, only 
for that cause they have been most worthy 
to Hve. Thou dost ride in a foot-cloth, dost 
thou not ? 43 

Say. What of that ? 

Cade. Marry, thou ought’st not to let thy 
horse wear a cloak, when honester men 
than thou go in their hose and doublets. 47 
Dick, And work in their shirt too, as 
myself, for example, that am a butcher. 
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Say. You men of Kent — 50 

jyick. Wliat say you of Kent ? 

Say. KotMng but this : *tis * bona terra, 
mala gens *. 

Cade. Away with iiini, away with Mm ! 
He speaks Latin. 

Say. Hear me but speak, and bear me 
where you wiE. 55 

Kent, In the Commentaries Caesar writ, 

'Is term’d the civil’s t place of all this isle. 
Sweet IS the country, because fuU of nches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy; 
Which makes me hope you are not void of 
pity. ^ 

1 sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy : 
Yet, to recover them, would lose my life. 
Justice with favour have I always done ; 
FrayYs and tears have mov’d me, gifts 
could never. 64 

When have I aught exacted at your hands. 
But to maintain the King, the realm, and 
you ? 

Large gifts have I bestow’d on learned 
clerks, 

Because my book preferr’d me to the King, 
And seeing ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven, 70 

Unless you be possess'd with devilish spirits 
You cannot but forbear to murder me. 

This tongue hath parley’d unto foreign 
kings 

For your behoof. 74 

Code. Tut, when stnick’st thou one blow 
in the field ? 

Sayi Great men ha^i’^e reaching hands. Oft 
have- 1 struck 

Those that I never saw, and struck them 
dead. 

Geo* O Monstrous coward I What, to 
come behind folks 2 

Say. These cheeks are pale for watching 
for your good. 

Cade. Give him a box o’ ear, and that 
will make ’em red again, ' fci 

Say* Long sitting to determine poor men’s 
causes 

Hath made me full of sickness and diseases. 

Cade. Ye shall have a hempen caudle 
then, and the help of hatchet. 85 

Vick. Why dost thou quiver, man ? 

Say. The nalsy, and not fear, provokes 
me, i 

Code. Nay, he nods at us, as who should 
say * I’ll be even with you ’ ; I'll see if his 
head wiF stand steadier on a pole, 01 no. 
Take him away, and behead him. 90 
Say. Tell me : wherein have I offended 
most ? 

Have I affected %vealth or honour f Speak. 
Are my chests fiird up with extorted gold ? 
Is my apparel sumptuous to behold ? 
Whom have I injur’d, that ye seek my 
death ? 9S 


These hands are free from guiltless blood- 
shedding. 

This breast from harbouring foul deceitful 
thoughts. 

O, let me live I 

Cade. {Aside} I feel remorse in myself 
with his words ; but I’O bridle it. He shaE 
die, an it be but for pleading so weB for his 
life. — Away with him ! He has a faniiEar 
under his tongue ; he speaks not o’ God’s 
name. Go, take him away, I say, and strike 
off his head presently, and then break into 
his son-in-law’s house. Sir James Cromer, 
and- strike off his head, and bring them both 
upon two poles hither. io6 

All. It shall be done. 

Say. Ah, countrymen I if when you make 
your pray'rs, 

God should be so obdurate as yourselves. 
How would it fare with your departed 
souls ? no 

And therefore yet relent, and save my life. 

Cade. Away with him, and do as I 
command ye. [Exeitni some with Lord Say] 
The proudest peer in the realm shall not 
wear a head on his shoulders, unless he pay 
me tribute ; there shaE not a maid be 
married, but she shall pay to me her 
maidenhead ere they have it. Men shall 
hold of me in capite ; and we charge and 
command that their wives be as tree as 
heart can wish or tongue can tell. 

Dick. My lord, when shall we go to 
Cheapside, and take up commodities upon 
our bills ? 120 

Cade. Marry, presently. 

Alt O, brave I 

'Re-enter one with the heads. 

Cade. But is not this braver ? Let them 
kiss one another, for they lov’d weE when 
they were aEve. Now part them again, lest 
they consult about the giving up of some 
more towns in France. Soldiers, defer tiie 
spoil of the city until night ; for with these 
borne before us instead of maces will we 
ride through the streets, and at every corner 
have them kiss. Away I {Exeunt 

Scene VIII. Southwark. 

Alarum and retreat. Enter again Cade and 
all his Rabblement. 

Cade. Up Fish Street I down Saint 
Magnus* Corner! Kill and knock down! 
Throw them into Thames I ISownd a 
parley] What noise is this I hear ? Dare 
any be so bold to sound retreat or parley 
when I command them ME ? 

Enter Buckingham and old Clifford 
attended* 

Buck. Ay, here they be that dare and 
wEl disturb tbee. 



Scene 8] KING 

Know, Cade, we come ambassadors from 
the King 6 

Unto the commons whom thou hast misled; 
And here pronounce free pardon to them 
all 

That will forsake thee and go home in peace. 
Clif* What say ye, countrymen ? Will ye 
relent jo 

And yield to mercy whilst *tis offer’d you. 
Or let a rebel lead you to your deaths ? 
Who loves the King, and will embrace his 
pardon. 

Fling up his cap and say * God save his 
Majesty ! ’ ii 

Who hateth him and honours not his father, 
Henry the Fifth, that made ail France to 
quake. 

Shake he his weapon at us and pass oy. 

All. God save the King ! God save the 
King! 

Cade. What, Buckingham and Clifford, 
are ye so brave ? And you, base peasants, 
do ye believe him ? Will you needs be 
hang’d with your pardons about your 
necks ? Hath my sword therefore broke 
through London gates, that you should 
leave me at the White Hart in Southwark ? 
I thought ye w^ould never have given out 
these arms till you had -recovered your 
ancient freedom. But you are all recreants 
and dastards, and delight to live in slavery 
to the nobility. Let them break your backs 
with burdens, take your houses over your 
heads, ravish your wives and daughters 
before your faces. For me, 1 will make 
shift for one ; and so God’s curse light 
upon you all I 31 

All. We’ll follow Cade, we’U follow Cade I 
CUf. Is Cade the son of Henrv the Fifth, 
That thus you do exclaim you’ll go with 
him ? 

Will he conduct you through the heart of 
France, 35 

And make the meanest of you earls -and 
<^kes ? 

Alas, he^nath no home, no place to fly to ; 
Nor knows he how to live but by the spoil. 
Unless by robbing of your friends and us. 
Were ’t not a shame that whilst you live at 
Jar 40 

The fearful French, whom you late van- 
quished. 

Should make a start o'er seas and vanquish 
you ? 

Methinks already in this civil broil 
I see them lording it in London streets. 
Crying * Villia^o ! ’ unto all they meet, 45 
Better ten thousand base-born Cades mis- 
carry 

Than you should stoop unto a Frenchman’s 
mercy. 

To France, to France, and get what you 
have lost ; 

Spare England, for it is yom: native coast. 
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Henry hath money ; you are strong and 
manly. 50 

God on our side, doubt not of victory. 

All. A CHfford ! a Clifford I We’il follow 
the King and Clifford. 53 

Cade. Was ever feather so lightly blown 
to and fro as this multitude ? The name of 
Henry the Fifth hales them to an hundred 
mischiefs, andunakes them leave me deso- 
late. I see them lay their heads together to 
surprise me. My sword make way for me 
for here is no staying. In despite of the 
devils and hell, have through the very 
middest of you ! and heavens and honour 
be witness that no want of resolution in 
me, but only my followers* base and 
ignominious treasons, makes me betake me 
to my heels. [Exit. 

Buck. What, is he fled ? Go some, and 
follow him ; 

And he that brings his head unto the King 
Shall have a thousand crowns for his 
reward. [Fxeunf some of them. 
Follow me, soldiers ; we’U devise a mean 
To reconcile you all unto the King. 65 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IX. Killingivorth Castle. 

Scnmd trumpets. Enter King, Queen, and 
j Somerset, on the terrace. 

\ King. Was ever Idng that joy’d an 
earthly throne 

And could command no more content 
than I ? 

No sooner was I crept out .of my cradle 
But I was made a king, at nine months old. 
Was never subject long’d to be a king 5 
As I do long and wish to be a subject. 

Enter Buckingham and old Clifford. 

Buck. Health and glad tidings to your 
Majesty I 

King. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor 
Cade surpris’d ? 

Or is he but retir’d to make him strong ? 

Enter, below, Multitudes, with halters about 
their necks. 

Clif. He is fled, my lord, and all his 
powers do yield, 10 

And humbly thus, with halters on their 
necks. 

Expect your Highness’ doom of life or 
death. 

King. Then, heaven, set ope thy ever- 
lasting gates, 5 

To entertain mv vows of thanks and praise I 
Soldiers, this day have you redeem’d your 
lives, 15 

And show'd how well you love your Prince 
and country. 

Continue still in this so good a mind. 

And Henry, though he be infortunate, 
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Assure yourselves, will never be unkind. 
And so, with thanks and pardon to you all, 
I do dismiss you to your several countries. 

AIL God save the King I God save the 
King I 23 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Please it your Grace to be adver- 
tised 

The Duke of York is newly come from 
Ireland 

And with a puissant and a mighty power 25 
Of gallowglasses and stout kerns 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. 
And still prociaimeth, as he comes along. 
His arms are only to remove from thee 
The Duke of Somerset, whom he terms a 
traitor. 30 

King* Thus stands my state, *twixt Cade 
and York distressed ; 

Like to a ship that, having" scaped a tempest. 
Is straightway calmed, and boarded with a 
pirate ; 

But now is Cade driven back, his men 
dispers'd, 

And now is York in arms to second him. 35 
I pray thee, Buckingham, go and meet him 
And ask him what's the reason of these 
arms. 

Tell him I’ll send Duke Edmund to the 
Tower — 

And, Somerset, we will commit thee thither 
Until his army be dismiss'd from him. 40 
Som, My lord, 

I'll yield myself to prison willingly. 

Or unto death, to do my country good. 
King. In any case be not too rough in 
terms. 

For he is fierce and cannot brook hard 
language. 45 

Buck. I will, my lord, and doubt not so 
to deal 

As all things shall redound unto your good. 
King. Come, wife, let's in,, and learn to 
govern better ; 

For yet may England curse my wretched 
reign. [Flowrisk. Exeunt 

Scene X. Kent. Jden*s garden. 

Enter Cade. 

Cade. Fie on ambitions ! Fie on myself^ 
that have a sword and yet am ready to 
famish 1 These five days have I hid me in 
these woods and durst not peep out, for all 
the country is laid for me ; but now am ^ 
so hungry that, if I might have a lease o 
my life for a thousand years, T could sta^ 
no longer. Wherefore, on a brick wall havi 
I climb'd into this garden, to see if I can 
eat grass or pick a sallet another while, 
which is not amiss to cool a man's stomach 
this hot weather. And I think this word 
' sallet ' was bom to do me good ; for many 
656 
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time, but for a sallet, my brain-pan had 
»een cleft with a brown bill j and many a 
time, when I have been dry, and bravely 
marching, it hath serv'd me instead of a 
luart-pot to drink in ; and now the word 
sallet ' must serve me to feed on. 15 

Enter Iden. 

Iden. Lord, who would live turmoiled in 
the court 

And may enjoy such quiet walks as these 1 
i This small inheritance my father left me 
lontenteth me, and worth a monarchy, 
i seek not to wax great by others' waning 20 
3 r gather wealth I care not with what envy; 
Sufficeth that I have maintains my state, 
\nd sends the poor weU pleased from my 
gate. 

Cade. Here's the lord of the soil come to 
seize me for a stray, for entering his fee- 
simple without leave. Ah, villain, thou 
wilt betray me, and get a thousand crowns 
3f the King by carrying my head to him ; 
out I'll make thee eat iron like an ostrich 
and swallow my sword like a great pin ere 
thou and I part. 

Iden. Why, rude companion, whatsoe'er 
thou be, 30 

know thee not ; why then should I betray 
tjiee ? 

is't not enough to break into my garden 
And like a thief to come to rob my grounds, 
Climbing my walls in spite of me the owner. 
But thou wilt brave me with these saucy 
terms ? 35 

Cade. Brave thee ? Ay, by the best blood 
that ever was broach'd, and beard thee too. 

I Look on me well : I have eat no meat these 
I five days, yet come thou and thy five men 
and if I do not leave you all as dead as a 
door-nail, I pray God I may never eat 
I grass more. 40 

Iden. Nay, it shall ne'er be said, while 
England stands. 

That Alexander Iden, an esquire of Kent, 
[Took odds to combat a poor famish'd man. 
Oppose thy steadfast-gazing eyes to mine ; 
j See if thou canst outface me with thy looks ; 

I Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lesser; 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fist, 47 
Thy leg a stick compared with this 
truncheon ; 

My foot shall fight with ah the strength 
thou hast. 

And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 50 
Thy grave is digg'd already In the earth. 

As for words, whose greatness answers 
words. 

Let this my sword riqport what speech 
forbears. 53 

Cade. By my valour, the most complete 
champion that ever I heard I Steel, if thou 
,tum the edge, or cut not out the burly- 
bon'd down in chines of beef ere thou sleep 
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in thy sheath, I beseech God on my knees 
thou mayst be turn'd to hobnails. [Here 
Hiey fight ; Cade falls] O, I am slain ! famine 
and no other hath slam me. Let ten 
thousand devils come against me, and give 
me but the ten meals I have lost, and I'd 
defy them all. Wither, garden, and be 
henceforth a burying place to all that do 
dwell In this house, because the uncon- 
quered soul of Cade is fled. 

Iden. Is't Cade that I have slain, that 
monstrous traitor ? ' s 

Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed 
And hang thee o’er my tomb when 1 am 
dead. 

Ne'er shall this blood be wiped from thy 
point. 

But thou shalt wear it as a herald’s coat 
To emblaze the honour that thy master 
got. 

Cade. Iden, farewell ; and be proud of 
thy victory. Tell Kent from me she hath 
lost her best man, and exhort all the world 
to be cowards ; for I, that never feared 
any, am vanquished by famine, not by 
valour. [Dies. 

Iden. How much thou wrong’st me, 
heaven be my judge. 75 

Die, damned wretch, the curse of her that 
bare thee ! 

And as I thrust thy body in with my 
sword. 

So wish I I might thrust thy soul to hell. 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the 
heels /•' 

Unto a dunghill, which shall be thy grave. 
And there cut off thy most ungracious head. 
Which I will bear in triumph to the King, 
Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon. 

[Exit. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Fields between Dartford and 
Blackheath. 

Enter York, and his army of Irish, with 
drum ani colours. 

York. From Ireland thus comes York to 
claim his right 

And pluck the crown from feeble Henry's 
head : 

Ring bells aloud, burn bonfires clear and 
bright. 

To entertain great England's lawful king. 
Ah, sancta majestas ! who would not buy 
thee dear 1 

Let them obey that knows not how to rule ; 
This hand was made to handle nought but 
gold. 

I cannot give due action to my words 
Except a sword or sceptre balance it. 

A sceptre shall it have, have I a soul, 10 
On which I'll toss the flower-de-luce of 
France. 


Enter Buckingham. 

[Aside] Whom have we here ? Bucking- 
ham, to disturb me ? 

The King hath sent him, sure : I must 
dissemble. 

Buck. York, if thou meanest well, I greet 
thee well. 

York. Humphrey of Buckingham, I 
accept thy greeting. 15 

Art thou a messenger, or come of pleasure ? 

Buck. A messenger from Henry, our 
' dread hege, 

To know the reason of these arms in peace ; 
Or why thou, being a subject as I am. 
Against thy oath and true allegiance 
sworn, 20 

Should raise so great a power without his 
leave. 

Or dare to brmg thy force so near the 
couit. 

York. [Asidel Scarce can I speak, my 
choler is so great. 

O, I could hew up rocks and fight with 
flint, 

I am so angry at these abject terms ; 25 

And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 

On sheep or oxen could I spend my fury. 

I am tar better born than is the King, 

More like a king, more kingly m my 
thoughts ; 

But I must make fair weather yet awhile, 30 
Till Henry be more weak and I more 
strong- — 

Buckingham, I prithee, pardon me 
That I have given no answer all this while ; 
My mind was troubled with deep melan- 
choly. 

The cause why I have brought this army 
hither 35 

Is to remove proud Somerset from the 
King, 

Seditious to his Grace and to the state. 

Buck. That is too much presumption on 
thy part ; 

But if thy arms be to no other end. 

The King hath yielded unto thy demand : 40 
The Duke of Somerset is m the Tower. 

York. Upon thine honour, is he prisoner ? 

Buck. Upon mine honour, he is prisoner. 

York. Then, Buckingham, I do dismiss 
my pow'rs. 

Soldiers, I thank you all ; disperse your- 
selves ; 45 

Meet me to-morrow in Saint George’s field. 
You shall have pay and everything you 
wish. 

And let my sovereign, virtuous Henry, 
Command my eldest son, nay, all my sons. 
As pledges of my fealty and love. 50 

I'll send them all as willing as I live : 
Lands, goods, horse, armour, anything I 
have. 

Is his to use, so Somerset may die. 


6S7 
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Buck. York, I commend this kind sub- 
mission. 

We twain will go into his Highness* tent, 55 
Enter the King, and Attendants. 

King. Buckingham, doth York intend no 
harm to us. 

That thus he marchetli with thee arm in 
arm ? 

York. In all submission and humility 
York doth present himself unto your 
Highness. 

King. Then what intends these forces 
thou dost bring ? 

York. To heave the traitor Somerset from 
hence, 

And fight against that monstrous rebel 
Cade, 

Who since I heard to be discomfited. 

Enter Iden, with Cade*s head. 

Men. If one so rude and of so mean 
condition 

May pass into the presence of a king, 65 
Lo, I present your Grace a traitor’s head. 
The head of Cade, whom I in combat slew. 

King. The head cf Cade I Great God, 
how just art Thou ! 

O, let me view his visage, being dead, 

"Xhat living wrought me such exceeding 
trouble. yo 

Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that 
slew him 1 

Men. I was, an’t like your Majesty. 

King. How art thou call’d ? And what 
is thy degree ? 

Idcn. Alexander Iden, that’s my name ; 
A poor esquire of Kent that loves his king. 

Buck. So please it you, my lord, ’twere 
not amiss 7 ^ 

He were created knight for his good service. 

King. Iden, kneel down. [He kneels] Rise 
up a knight. 

We give thee for reward a thousand marks. 
And will that thou thenceforth attend on us. 

Iden. May Iden live to merit such a 
bounty, 81 

And never live but true unto his liege ! 

Enter the Queen and Somerset. 

King. See, Buckingham I Somerset 
comes with th* Queen : 

Go, bid her hide him quickly from the 
Duke. 

Queen. For thousand Yorks he shall not 
hide his head, fs 

But boldly stand and front him to his face, 

York. How now I Is Somerset at liberty ? 
Then, York, unloose thy long-imprisoned 
thoughts 

And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
Shall I endure the sight of Somerset ? 90 
False king, why hast thou broken fai^ 
with me, 
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Knowing how hardly 1 ceu brook abuse ? 
King did I call tliee ? No, tliou art not 
king ; 

Not fit to govern and rule multitudes. 
Which dar’si not, no, nor canst not rule a 
traitor, 95 

That head of thine doth not become a 
crown ; 

Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer’s staff. 
And not to grace an awiul princely sceptre. 
That gold must round engirt these brows 
of mine, 

WTiose smile and frown, like to Achilles’ 
spear, 100 

Is able with the change to kill and cure. 
Here is a hand to hold a sceptre up. 

And with the same to act controlling laws. 
Give place. By heaven, thou shalt rule no 
more 

O’er Mm whom heaven created for thy 
ruler. 105 

Som. O monstious traitor I I arrest thee, 
York, 

Of capital treason ’gainst the King and 
crowm. 

Obey, audacious traitor ; kneel for grace. 

York. Woiildst have me kneel ? First let 
me ask of these. 

If they can brook i bow a knee to man. no 
Sirrah, call in my sons to be my bail : 

[Exit Attendant. 
I know, ere they will have me go to ward. 
They’ll pawm their swords for my en- 
franchisement. 

Queen. Call hither Clifford ; bid him 
come amain, 

To say if that the bastard boys of York 115 
Shall be the surety for their traitor father, 
[Exit Buckingham. 

York.O blood-bespottcd Neapolitan, 
Outcast oi Naples, England’s bloody 
scourge I 

The sons of York, thy betters in their birth, 
Shall be their father’s bail ; and bane to 
those 1x0 

That for my surety will refuse the boys I 

Enter Edward and Richard 
Plantagenet. 

See where they come : 1*11 warrant they’ll 
make it good. 

Enter Clifford and his Son. 

Queen. And here comes Clifford to deny 
their bail. 

Clif. Health and all happiness to my lord 
the King ! [Kneels. 

York. I thank thee, Clifford. Say, what 
news with thee ? '125 

Nay, do not fright us with an angry look. 
We are thy sovereign, Clifford, kneel again ; 
For thy mistaking so, we pardon thee* 

Clif. This is my King, York, 1 do not 
mistake t 
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But tli^u mistakes me much to think I do. 
To Bedlam with Mm I Is the man grown 
mad ? I r 

King. Ay, Clifford ; a bedlam and 
ambitious hiimcur 

Makes Mm oppose Mmself against ms king. 

Ch/. IS a traitor; let him to the 
lower. 

And chop ai'/ay that factious pate of his. t 15 

Queen. He is arrested, but will not obey ; 
Hjs surss, he says, shall give their words for 
him. 

York. Will you not, sons ? 

Edw. Ay, noble father, if our words will 
serve. 

Rich. And if words will not, then our 
weapons shall. jao 

CUf. Why, what a brood of traitors have 
we here ! 

York. Look in a glass, and call thy image 
so : 

I am thy king, and thou a false-heart 
traitor. 

Call hither to the stake my two brave 
bears, 14 1 

That with the very shaking of their chains 
They may astonish these Mll-Iuikmg curs. 
Bid Salisbury and Warwick come to me. 

Enter the Earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury. 

CUf. Aie these thy bears ? We*ll bait thy 
bears to death. 

And manacle the berard in their chains. 

If thou dar'st bring them to the baiting- 
place. 150 

Rich. Oft have I seen a hot o'erweeningcur 
Run back and bite, because he was with- 
held ; 

Who, being suffer’d, with the bear’s fell 
paw, 

Hath clapp’d his tail between his legs and 
cried ; 

And such a piece of service will vou do, 13- 
If you oppose yourselves to match Lord 
Warwick. 

CUf. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested 
lump. 

As crooked m thy manners as thy shape ! 

York. Nay, we shall heat you thoroughly 
anon. 

CUf. Take heed, lest by your heat you 
burn yourselves. it)o 

King. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee 
forgot to bow ? 

Old Salisbury, shame to thy silver hair. 
Thou mad misleader of thy brainsick son ! 
What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the 
ruffian 161 

And seek for sorrow with thy spectacles ? 
O, where is faith ? O, where is loyalty ? 

If it be banish'd from the frosty head. 
Where shall it find a harbour in the earth ? 
Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war 
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And shame thine honourable age with 

blood ? ’ 

Why art thou old, and want’st expeilence 7 
Or wherefore dost abuse it, if thou hast it ? 
For shame ! In duly bend thy knee to me. 
That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 

SaL My lord, I have considered with 
myseif x s 

The title of this most renowned duke, 

And m my conscience do repute Ms Grace 
The rightful heir to England’s royal seat. 

King. Hast thou not sworn allegiance 
unto me ? 

Sal. I have. i5o 

King. Canst thou dispense with heaven 
for such an oath ? 

Sal. It IS great sin to swear unto a sm ; 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murd’rous deed, to rob a man, 1S3 
To force a spotless virgin's chastity, 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

To wring the widow fromffier enstom’d 
right. 

And have no other reason for this wrong 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 

Queen. A subtle traitor needs no sophister. 

King. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm 
himself. 19a 

York. Cali Buckingham, and all the 
fdends thou hast, 

I am resolv’d for death or dignity. 

CUf. The first 1 warrant thee, if dreams 
prove true. 195 

War. You were best to go to bed and 
dream again 

To keep thee from the tempest of the field. 

CUf. I am resolv’d to bear a greater storm 
Than any thou canst conjure up to-day ; 
And that I’ll write upon thy burgonet* 200 
Might I but know thee by thy household 
badge. 

War. Now, by my father’s badge, old 
Nevil’s crest, 

The rampant bear chain’d to the ragged 
staff. 

This day I’ll wear aloft my burgonet. 

As on a mountain-top the cedar shows, 205 
That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm. 
Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 

CUf. And from thy burgonet 111 rend thy 
bear 

And tread it under foot with ail contempt. 
Despite the berard that protects the bear. 

y. CUf. And so to arms, victorious 
father, 21 1 

To quell the rebels and their complices. 

Rich. Fie ! charity, for shame ! Speak not 
in spite, 

For you shall sup with Jesu Christ to-night. 

Y. Clif, Foul stigmatic, that's more than 
thou canst tell. 215 

Rich. If not in heaven, you’ll surely sup 
in hell. [Exeunt severally. 
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Scene II. Saint Albans. 

Alarums to the battle. Enter Warwick. 

War. Clifford of Cumberland, ’tis Warwick 
calls ; 

And if tbou dost not hide thee from the 
bear. 

Now, when the angry trumpet sounds 
alarum 

And dead men's cries do fill the empty air, 
Clifford, I say, come forth and fight with 
me. 5 

Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumber- 
land, 

Warwick is hoarse with calling thee to arms. 

Enter York. 

How now, my noble lord I what, all a-foot ? 

York. The deadly-handed Clifford slew 
my steed ; 

But match to match I have encount'red 
him, lo 

And made a prey for carrion kites and 
crows 

Even of the bonny beast he lov’d so well. 

Enter old Clifford. 

War. Of one or both of us the time is 
come. 

York, Hold, Warwick, seek thee out 
some other chase, 1 

For 1 myself must hunt this deer to death. 

War. Then, nobly, York ; ’tis for a crown 
thou fight’st. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day. 

It grieves my soul to leave thee unassail'd. 

[Exit. 

Clif. What seest thou in me, York ? 
Why dost thou pause ? 

York. With thy brave bearing should I be 
in love 20 

But that thou art so fast mine enemy. 

Clif. Nor should thy prowess want praise 
and esteem 

But that ’tis shown ignobly and in treason. 

York. So let it help me now against thy 
sword. 

As I in justice and true right express it ! 25 

Clif. My soul and body on the action 
both I 

York. A dreadful lay ! Address thee 
instantly. 

[Tfiey fight and Clifford faUs. 

Clif. la fin couronne les oeuvres. [Dies. 

York. Thus war hath given thee peace, 
for thou art still. 29 

Peace with his soul, heaven, if it be thy 
will ! [Exit. 

Enter young Clifford. 

Y. Clif. Shame and confusion I All is on 
the rout ; 

Fear frames disorder, and disorder wounds 
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[Act 5 

I Where it should guard. O war, thou son 
‘ of hell. 

Whom angry heavens do make their 
minister. 

Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part is 
Hot coals of vengeance ! Let no soldier fly. 
He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-love ; nor he that loves 
himself 

Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 
The name of valour. [Sees lus father's body. 

O, let the vile world end 
And the premised flames of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together 1 
Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particulaiities and petty sounds 4<. 

To cease ! Wast thou ordain’d, dear father. 
To lose thy youth in peace and to achieve 
The silver livery of advised age, 

And in thy reverence and thy chair-days 
thus 

To die in ruffian battle ? Even at this 
sight 

My heart is turn’d to stone ; and while ’tis 
mine 50 

It shall be stony. York not our old men 
spares ; 

No more will I their babes. Tears virginal 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fire ; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims. 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax, 55 
Henceforth I will not have to do with pity : 
Meet 1 an infant of the house of York, 

Into as many gobbets will I cut it 
As wild Medea young Absyrtus did ; 

In cruelty will 1 seek out my fame. co 
Come, thou new rum of old Cliftord's house ; 

, As did ASneas old Anchises bear, 

So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders ; 
But then ^neas bare a living load. 
Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. (>5 
[Exit with the body. 

Enter Richard and Somerset to fight. 
Somerset is killed. 

Rich. So, lie thou there ; 

For underneath an alehouse’ paltry sign. 
The Castle m Saint Albans, Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous in his death. 
Sword, hold thy temper ; heart, be wrath- 
ful still : ,0 

Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill. 

[Exih 

Fight. Excursions. Enter King, Queen, 
and Others, 

Queen. Away, my lord I You are slow ; 
for shame, away I 

King. Can we outrun the heavens ? Good 
Margaret, stay. 

Qt4een. What are you made of ? You’ll 
nor fight nor fly. 74 

Now is it manhood, wisdom, and defence. 
To give the enemy way, and to secure us 
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Scene 2] 

By what we can# which can no more but ^y. 

lAlaruKi af&r off. 
If you be ta’eo, we then should see the 
bottom 

Of all our fortunes | but if we haply 
scape — 

As well we may# if not through your 
neglect — 8 o 

We shall to London get# where you are 
lov'd# 

And wheie this bieach now in our fortunes 
made 

May readily be stopp'd. 

Re-enter young Clifford. 

Y. Clif. But that my heart's on future 
mischief set# 84 

I would speak blasphemy ere bid you fly ; 
But fly you must ; uncurable discomfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our present 
parts. 

Away# for your relief ! and we will hve 
To see their day and them our fortune give. 
Away, my lord, away 1 lExeunt, 

Scene III. Fields near Saint Albans, 

Alarum, Retreat, Enter York, Richard, 

Warwick# and Soldiers# with drum and 

colours, 

York, Of Salisbury, who can report of 
him, 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions and all brush of time 
And, hke a gallant in the brow of youth. 
Repairs him with occasion ? This happy 
day 5 

Is not itself, nor have we won one foot# 

If Salisbury be lost. 

Rich* My noble father. 


Three times to-day I hoip Mm to Ms horse# 
Three times bestnd him# thrice I led him ©ff. 
Persuaded Mm from aov further act j 10 
But still where danger was, still there I 
met him ; 

And like rich hangings in a homely house# 
So was his will In Ms old feeble body. 

But, noble as he is, look where lie comes. 

Enter Salisbury, 

Sed. Row, by my sword# well hast thou 
fought to-day I 

By th* mass, so did we all. I thank you# 
Richard : 16 

God knows how long it is I have to live# 
And it hath pleas'd Him tliat three times 
to-day 

You have defended me from imminent 
death. 

Well# lords, we have not got that which we 
have ; 20 

'Tis not enough our foes are this time fled. 
Being opposites of such repairing nature. 

York. 1 know our safety is to follow 
them ; 

For# as I hear, the King is fled to London 
To call a piesent cqurt of Parliament. 25 
Let us pursue him ere the writs go forth. 
What says Lord Warwick ? Shall we after 
them ? 

War, After them ? Nay, before them, if 
we can. 

Now, by my faith, lords, 'twas a glorious 
day : 

Saint Albans’ battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz'd m all age to come. 31 
Sound drum and trumpets and to London 
all; 

And more such days as these to us befall I 

[Exeunld 
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THE THIRD PART OF 

KING HENRY THE SIXTH 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 


King Henry the Sixth, 

Edward, Prince of Wales, his son. 
Louis XI. King of France. 

Duke of Somerset. 

Duke of Exeter. 

Earl of Oxford. 

Earl of Northumberland. 

Earl of Westmoreland. 

Lord Clifford. 

Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York. 
Edward, Earl of March, after--] 
wards King Edward IV, 

Edmund, Earl of Rutland, 

George, afterwards Duke of} his sons, 
Clarence, 

Richard, afterwards Duke of 
Gloucester, 

Duke of Norfolk. 

Marquis of Montague. 

Earl of Warwick. 

Earl of Pembroke. 

Lord Hastings. 

IX)RD Stafford. 


Sir John Mortimer, \ uncles to the 
Sir Hugh Mortimer, / Duke of York. 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, a youth. 

Lord RiviiRS, brother to Lady Grey, 

Sir William Stanley. 

Sir John Montgomery. 

Sir John Somerville. 

Tutor, to Rutland. 

Mayoi of York. 

Lieutenant of the Tower. 

A Nobleman. 

Two Keepers. 

A Huntsman, 

A Son that has killed his father, 

A Father that has killed his son. 

Queen Margaret. 

Lady Grey, afterwards Queen to Edward 
IV. 

Bona, sister to the French Queen. 

Soldiers, Attendants, Messengers, Watch** 
men, &c. 


The Scene : England and France. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. London. The Parliament House. 

Alarum, Enter Duke of York, Edward, 
Richard, Norfolk, Montague, War- 
wick, arid Soldiers, with white roses in 
iheir hats. 

War. I wonder how the King escap’d our 
hands. 

York. While we pursu’d the horsemen of 
the north, 

He slily stole away and left his men ; 

Whereat the great Lord of Northumber- 
land, 

Whose warlike ears could never brook 
retreat, 5 

Cheer’d up the drooping army, and himself. 

Lord Clifford, and Lord Stafford, all 
abreast. 

Charg'd our main battle’s front, and, 
breaking in, 

Were by the swords of common soldiers 
slain. 

Edw, Lord Stafford’s father, Duke of 
Buckingham, xo 

Is either slain or wounded dangerous ; 

I cleft his beaver with a downright blow. 
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That this is true, father, behold his blood, 

Mont And, brother, here's the Earl of 
Wiltshire’s blood, 

Whom I encount'red as the battles join’d. 

Rich, Speak thou for me, and tell them 
what I did. 

(Throwing down SomerseVs head. 

York. Richard hath best deserv’d of all 
my sons. 

But is your Grace dead, my Lord of 
Somerset ? 

Norf. Such hope have all the line of John 
of Gaunt I 

Rich. Thus do I hope to shake King 
Henry’s head. 20 

War. And so do 1. Victorious Prince of 
York, 

Before I see thee seated in that throne 

Which now the house of Lancaster usurps, 

I vow by heaven these eyes shah never 
close. 

This is the palace of the fearful King, 35 

And this the regal seat* Possess it, York ; 

For this is thine, and not King Henry’s 
heirs'. 

York. Assist me then, sweet Warwick, 
and I will ; 

For jhither we have broken in by force* 
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Nor/, We'll all assist you ; be that ilies 
shall die. 30 

Yor^. Thanks, gentle Norfolk. Stay by 
me, ray lords ; 

And, soldiers, stay and lodge by me this 
night. {They go up. 

War. And when the King comes, oder 
him no violence. 

Unless he seek to thrust you out perforce. 

York. The Queen this day here holds her 
parliament, s-' 

But little thinks we shall be of her council. 
By words or blows here let us win our rignt. 

Rich. Arm’d as we are, let’s stay within 
this house. 

War. The bloody parliament shall this be 
call’d, 30 

Unless Piantagenet, Duke of York, be King, 
And. bashful Henry depos’d, whose 
cowardice 

Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

York. Then leave me not, my loirds ; be 
resolute : 

I mean to take possession of my right. 

War. Neither the King, nor he that loves 
him best, 4 5 

The proudest he that holds up Lancastei, 
Dares stir a wmg if Warwick shake his beils. 
I’ll plant Piantagenet, root him up who 
dares. 

Resolve thee, Richard ; claim the English 
crown. I York occupies the throne 

Flourish, Enter King Henry, Clifford, 

Northumberland, Westmoreland, Ex- 
eter, and Others, with red roses in their 

hats, 

K. Hen. My lords, look where the sturdy 
rebel sits, 50 

Even in the chair of state I Belike he 
means. 

Back’d by the power of Warwick, that false 
peer. 

To aspire unto the crown and reign as king. 
Earl of Northumberland, he slew thy 
father ; 

And thine, Lord Cliiford ; and you both 
have vow’d revenge 55 

On him, his sons, his favountes, and his 
friends. 

North, If I be not, heavens be reveng’d 
on me 1 

Clif. The hope thereof makes Clifford 
mourn m steel. 

West. What, shall we suffer this ? Let's 
pluck him down ; 

My heart for anger burns ; I cannot brook 
it. 

K, Ben. Be patient, gentle Earl of West- 
moreland. 

CUf. Patience is for poltroons such as he ; 
He durst not sit there had vour father liv’d. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us assail the tamily of York. 65 


North. Well hast thou spoken, cousin ; 
be It so. 

K. IlcH. knoi/ you not the city 

favours them, 

And they nave troops of soldiers at their 
Deck ? 

Exe. But uhen the Duke is slam they’ll 
quickly tly, 

K. Hen. Far be the thought of this from 
Henry’s heart, 70 

To make a shambles of the parliament 
house 1 

Cousin of Exeter, frowns, words, and 
threats. 

Shall be the war that Henry means to use. 

Thou factious Duke of York, descend my 
throne 74 

And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet ; 

I am thy soveieign. 

York. I am thine. 

Exe. For shame, come down ; he made 
thee Duke of York. 

York. ’ i was my inheritance, as the earl- 
dom was. 

Exe. Thy lather was a traitor to the 
crown. 

War. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the 
crown 80 

In following this usurping Henry. 

Clif. Whom should he follow but his 
natural lung ? 

War. True, Clifford ; and that’s Richard 
Duke ot York. 

K. Hen. And shall I stand, and thou sit in 
my throne ? 

York, It must and shall be so ; content 
thyself. 8s 

War. Be Duke of Lancaster ; let him be 
King. 

West. He is both King and Duke of 
Lancaster ; 

And that the Lord of Westmoreland shall 
maintain. 

War. And Warwick shall disprove it. 
You forget 

That we are those which chas’d you from 
the field, 90 

And slew your fathers, and with colours 
spread 

March’d through the city to the palace 
gates. 

North. Yes, Warwick, I remember it to 
my griet ; 

And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall 
rue It. 

West. Piantagenet, of thee, and these thy 
sons, 95 

Thy kinsmen, and thy friends. I’ll have 
more lives 

Than drops of blood were in my father’s 
veins. 

CUf. Urge it no more ; lest that instead 
of words 

I send thee, Warwick, such a messenger 
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As shall revenge his death before I stir, loo 
War. Poor Clifford, how I scorn his 
worthless threats i 

Yor^. Will you we show our title to the 
crown ? 

If not, our swords shall plead it in the field 
K. Hen. What title hast thou, traitor, to 
the crown ? 

Thy father was, as thou art, Duke of York ; 

Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
March : 

I am the son of Henry the Fifth, 

Who made the Dauphin and the French to 
stoop. 

And seiz'd upon their towns and provinces, 
War. Talk not of Fiance, sith thou hast 
lost it all. no 

K. Hen. The Lord Protector lost It, and 
not I : 

When I was crown’d, I was but nine months 
old. 

Rich, You are old enough now, and yet 
methinks you lose. 

Father, tear the crown from the usurper's 
head. 

Edw, Sweet father, do so ; set it on your 
head. ns 

Mont Good brother, as thou lov'st and 
hononrest arms, 

let's fight it out and not stand cavilling 
thus. 

Rich, Sound drums and trumpets, and 
the King will fly. 

York, Sons, peace I 

K. Hen. Peace thou ! and give King 
Henry leave to speak. 

War, Plantagenet shall speak first. Hear 
him, lords ; 

And be you silent and attentive too, 

For he that interrupts him shall not live. 
K, Hen. Think'st thou that I will leave 
my kingly throne, 124 

Wherein my grandsire and my father sat ? 

No ; first shall war unpeople this my realm; 

Ay, and their colours, often borne in 
France, 

And now in England to our heart's great 
sorrow. 

Shall be my winding-sheet. Why faint you, 
lords ? 

My title's good, and better far than his. 130 
War, Prove it, Henry, and thou shalt be 
King. 

K. Hen, Henry the Fourth by conquest 
got the crown. 

York. 'Twas by rebellion against his 
king. 

K, Hen, [Aside] I know not what to say ; 
my title's weak. — 

Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir ? 135 
York. What then ? 

JPC. Hen. An if he may, then am I lawful 
King ; 

For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
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Resign'd the crown to Henry the Fourth, 
Whose heir my father was, and I am Ms, 140 

York, He rose against Mm, being Ms 
sovereign. 

And made Mm to resign Ms crown perforce. 

War. Suppose, my lords, he did it on- 
constrain’d. 

Think you 'twere piejudicial to Ms crown ? ‘ 

Exe. No ; for he could not so resign his 
crown 145 

But that the next heir should succeed and 
reign. 

K, Hen, Art thou against us, Duke of 
Exeter ? 

Exe. His IS the right, and therefore 
pardon me. 

York. Why whisper you, my lords, and 
answer not ? 

Exe. My conscience tells me he is lawful 
King. 150 

K. Hen, [Aside] All will revolt from me, 
and turn to him. 

North. Plantagenet, for all the claim thou 
lay'st. 

Think not that Henry shall be so depos'd. 

War. Depos'd he shall be, in despite of all. 

North. Thou art deceiv'd. 'Tis not thy 
southern power 155 

Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent, 
WMch makes thee thus presumptuous and 
proud. 

Can set the Duke up m despite of me. 

Clif. King Henry, be thy title right or 
wrong, 

Lord Clifford vows to fight m thy defence. 
May that ground gape, and swallow me 
ahve, x6x 

Where I shall kneel to him that slew my 
father ! 

K- Hen. O Clifford, how thy words levive 
my heart 1 

York. Henry of Lancaster, resign thy 
crown. 

What mutter you, or what conspire you, 
lords ? 165 

War. Do right unto tMs princely Duke 
of York ; 

Or I will fill the house with armed men, 
And over the chair of state, where now he 
sits. 

Write up his title with usurping blood. 

[He stamps with His foot and the Soldiers 
show themselves, 

K. Hen. My Lord of Warwick, hear but 
one word : 170 

Let me for thi^ my life-time reign as 
king. 

York. Confiigcn the crown to me and to 
mine heirs. 

And thou shalt reign in quiet whffe thou 
liv'st. 

K. Hen. I am content. Richard Flanta- 
genet. 

Enjoy the kingdom after my decease, m 
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Cli/. What wrong is this unto the Prince 
your son I 

W«r. What good Is this to England and 
himself ! 

West, Base, fearful, and despairing 
Henry ! 

dif* How hast thou injur’d both thyself 
and us I 

West. I cannot stay to hear these 
articles. jSo 

Nmih, Nor I. 

Clif. Come, cousin, let us tell the Queen 
these news. 

West. Farewell, faint-l‘v,arted and degen- 
erate king. 

In whose cold blood no spark of honour 
bides. 

North. Be thou a prey unto the house ol 
York 185 

And die m bands for this unmanly deed ! 

Clif. In dreadful war mayst thou be 
overcome. 

Or live m peace abandon’d and despis’d I 
[Exeunt Northumberland, Clifford and 
Westmoreland, 

War. Turn this way, Henry, and regard 
them not. 

Exe. They seek revenge, and therefore 
will not yield. 190 

K. Hen. Ah, Exeter ! 

War. Why should you sigh, my lord ? 

K. Hen. Not for myself. Lord Warwick, 
but my son, 

Whom I unnaturally shall disinherit. 

But be it as it may. [To York] I here entail 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for 
ever ; 195 

Conditionally, that here thou take an 
oath 

To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live. 
To honour me as thy king and sovereign. 
And neither by treason nor hostility lyo 
To seek to put me down and reign thyself. 

York. This oath I willingly take, and will 
perform. [Coming from the throne. 

War. Long live King Henry I Planta- 
genet, embrace him. 

K. Hen. And long hve thou, and these 
thy forward sons t 

York. Now York and Lancaster are 
reconcil’d. 

Exe. Aceurs’d be he that seeks to make 
them foes I so** 

[Senneh Here they come doom. 

York. Farewell, my gracious lord ; I’ll to 
my castle. 

War. And I’ll keep London with my 
soldiers. 

Norf. And I to Norfolk with my 
followers. 

Moni. And I unto the sea, from whence 
I came. [Exeunt the Yorkists. 

K. Hen. And I, with grief and sorrow, to 
the court. 


Enter Queen Margaret and ike Prince 
OF Wales. 

Exe. Here comes the Queen, whose looks 
bewray her anger. 

I'll steal away. 

K. Hen. Exeter, so will I. 

Q. Mar. Nay, go not fiom me ; I will 
follow thee. 

K. Hen. Be patient, gentle queen, and I 
will stay. 

Q. Mar. Who can be patient in such 
extremes ? 2i‘> 

Ah, w'retched man ! Would I had died a 
maid. 

And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 
Seeing thou hast prov’d so unnatural a 
father ! 

Hath he deserv’d to lose his birthright 
thus ? 219 

Hadst thou but lov’d him half so well as I, 
Or felt that pain which I did for him once, 
Or nourish’d him as I did with my blood. 
Thou woLildst have left thy dearest heart- 
blood there 

Rather than have made that savage duke 
thine heir, 

And disinherited thine only son. 225 

Prince. Father, you cannot disinherit 
me. 

If you be King, why should not I succeed ? 

K. Hen. Pardon me, Margaret ; pardon 
me, sweet son. 

The Earl of Warwick and the Duke enforc’d 
me. 

Q. Mar. Enforc’d thee I Art thou King 
and wilt be forc’d ? 230 

I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous 
wretch I 

Thou hast undone thyself, thy son, and me ; 
And giv’n unto the house of York such 
head 

As thou Shalt reign but by their sufferance. 
To entail him and his heirs unto the crown. 
What is it but to make thy sepulchre 236 
And creep into it far before thy time ? 
Warwick is Chancellor and the lord of 
Calais ; 

Stern Falconbndge commands the narrow 
seas ; 

The Duke is made Protector of the realm ; 
And yet shalt thou be safe ? Such safety 
finds 24X 

The trembling lamb environed with wolves. 
Had I been there, which am a silly woman. 
The soldiers should have toss’d me on their 
pikes 

Before I would have granted to that act. 245 
But thou prefer’st thy life before thine 
honour ; 

And seeing thou dost, I here divorce myself 
Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed. 
Until that act of parliament be repeal’d 
Whereby my son is disinherited. 250 
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The northern lords that have forsworn thy 
colours 

WiE follow mine^ if once they see them 
spread ; 

And spread they shall be, to thy foul 
disgrace 

And utter mm of the house of York. 

Thus do 1 leave thee. Come, son, let*s 
away ; ::55 

Our army is ready ; come, we’ll after them. 

K. Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear 
me speak. 

Q. Mar. Thou hast spoke too much 
already ; get thee gone. 

K. Hen. Gentle son Edward, thou wilt 
stay with me ? 

Q. Mar. Ay, to be murder’d by his 
enemies. 260 

Prince. When I leturn with victory from 
the field ' 

ril see your Grace ; till then I’ll follow her. 

Q, Mar. Come,/Son, axvay ; we may not 
linger thus. [Exeunt Queen Margaiet 
and the Prince. 

K. Hen. Poor queen 1 How love to me 
and to her son 

Hath made her break out into terms of 
rage ! 26s 

Reveng’d may she be on that hateful Duke, 
Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire, 
Will cost my crown, and like an empty eagle 
Tire on the flesh of me and of my son ! 

The loss of those three lords torments my 
heart. 270 

I'E write unto them, and entreat them fair ; 
Come, cousin, you shall be the messenger. 

Bxe. And 1 , 1 hope, shall reconcile them 
ail. {Exeunt 

Scene II. Sandal Casile, near Wakefieldf in 
Yorkshire. 

Flourish, Enter Edward, Richard, and 
Montague. 

Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give 
me leave. 

Ediv, No, I can better play the orator. 

Mont. But 1 have reasons strong and 
forcible. 

Enter the Duke of York. 

York. Why, how now, sons and brother ! 
at a strife ? 4 

What is your quarrel ? How began it first ? 

Edw. No quarrel, but a slight contention. 

York. About what ? 

Rich. About that which concerns your 
Grace and us — 

The crown of England, father, which is 
yours. 

York. Mine, boy ? Not till King Henry 
be dead. 10 

Rich. Your right depends not, on his life 
or death. 
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Ediv. Now you are licir, therefore eniov 
it now. ^ 

By giving the house of Lancaster leave to 
breathe, 

It will outrun you, father, m the end. 

York. I look an oath that he should 

quietly reign. jg 

Edw. But for a kingdom any oath may be 
broken : 

I would break a thousand oaths to reign 
one year. 

Rich. No ; God forbid your Grace should 
be forsworn. 

York. I shall be, if I claim by open 
war. 

Rich. I'll prove the contrary, if you’ll 

hear me speak. ao 

York. Thou canst not, son ; it is im- 
possible. 

Rich. An oath is of no moment, being not 
took 

Before a true and lawful magistrate 
That hath authority over him that swears, 
Henry had none, but did usurp the place * 
Then, seeing ’twas he that made you to 
depose, 

Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 
Therefore, to arms. And, father, do but 
think 

How sw’eet a thing it is to wear a croivn. 
Within whose circuit is Elysium 30 

And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus ? 1 cannot rest 
Until the white lose that I wear be dy'd 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry’s 
heart, 

York. Richard, enough ; I will be King, 
or die. 35 

Brother, thou shalt to London presently 
And whet on W^irwick to this enterprise. 
Thou, Richard, shait to the Duke of 
Norfolk 

And tell him privily of our intent. 39 

You, Edv/ard, shall imto my Lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly 
rise ; 

In them I trust, for they are soldiers. 
Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit. 
While you are thus employ’d, what resteth 
moie 

But that I seek occasion how to rise, 45 
And yet the Kmg not privy to my drift. 
Nor any of the house of Lancaster ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

But, stay. What news ? Why com'st thou 
in such post ? 

Mess. The kueen with all the northern 
earls and loids 

Intend here to besiege you in your castle. 50 
She ii> hard by with twenty thousand men ; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 

York. Ay, with my sword. What I 
thmk’st thou that we fear them? 
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Edvia5.d aifU Richard, you shall stay ’lath 

ine ; *54 

My brother Monk ague shall post to London. 

Let oohit Warwii-k, Cobham, and the rest. 

Whom we have ieii piotectois ot the King, 
poH 'rtul policy strengthen thcmscb'cs 

iStnd trust not simple Henry nor his oaths 

Mont. Brother, 1 go ; Hi win them, fea 
It not. 

And tiius most humbly I do take my leave 

[Exit 

Enter Sir John and Sir Hugh 
Moriimer. 

Yojk. Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
mine uncles I 

You are come to Sandal in a happy hour ; 

The army of the Queen mean to besiege os 

Sir John, She shall not need ; we’ll meet 
her m the held. <> 

York, What, with five thousand men ? 

Rich. Ay, with live hundred, father, for a 
need. 

A woman's general ; what should we fear ? 

[A march afar off. 

Edw. I hear then drums. Let’s set our 
men in order. 

And issue forth and bi^ them battle 
straight. 70 

York, Five men to twenty ! Though the 
odds be great, 

I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 

Many a battle have I won in Fiance, 

When as the enemy hath been ten to one ; 

W’^hy should I not now have the like 
success ? [Exeiinf. 

Scene HI. Field of battle between Sandal 
Castle and Wakefield. 

Alarum, Enter Rutland and his Tutor. 

Rttf. All, whither shall I fly to scape their 
hands ? 

Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford 
comes 1 

Enter Clifford and Soldiers. 

Clif. Chaplain, away I Thy priesthood 
saves thy life. 

As for the brat of this accursed duke. 

Whose father slew my father, he shall die. 5 

TuL And I, my lord, will bear him com- 
pany. 

Clif, Soldiers, away with him ! 

Tut* Ah> Clifford, murder not this 
innocent child. 

Lest thou be hated both of God and man. 

[ExiU forced off by Soldiers. 

Clif* How now, is he dead already ? Or 
is it fear 10 

That makes him close his eyes ? I'll open 
them. 

Rut* So looks the perrt-up Uon o*er the 
wretch 


That trembles under his devouring paws ; 
And 50 he walks, insulting o’er hi^ prey, 
And so he comes, to rend ins Urabs asunder. 
Ah, gentle Ciidoid, kill me Witli thy svord, 
And not I’vith such a cruel thre.>i‘ning look I 
Sweet Ciiffoid, hear me speak beioie I die. 
I am too mean a subject for thy uiaiis ; 
Be thou reveng’d on men, and let me live, 
Clif 111 vain thou speak’s t. poor boy ; 
xny father’s blood 

Hath stopp’d tnc passage \vhere thy woids 
sho lid enter. 

Rut. Ihcn let my fathei’s blood open it 
again : 

He IS a nKii\, and, Cinford, cope I’vith linn, 
Ciif. Had I thy b:cthien here, their li\es 
and thme ^5 

Were not revenge sufficient for me ; 

No, if I digg’d up thy foiefathers’ gra'^'cs 
And hung their lotten coffins up in chains, 
it could not slake mine ire nor ease my 
heart. 

The sight of any of the house of York 30 
Is as a fury to torment my soul ; 

And till i loot out their accursed line 
And leave not one alive, 1 live in hell. 
Therefore — 

Rtii. O, let me pray befoie I take my 
death I 35 

To thee I pray : sweet Clifford, pity me. 
Clif. Such pity as my rapier’s point 
aflords. 

Rid. I never did thee harm ; why wilt 
thou slay me ? 

Clif. Thy father hath. 

Rut. But ’twas ere I was born. 

Thou hast one son ; for his sake pitv me, 40 
Lest m revenge thereof, sith God is just, 

He be as miserably slam as I. 

Ah, let me live in prison all my days ; 

And when I give occasion of otieiice 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no 
Cause. 45 

Clif. No cause ! 

Thy father slew my father ; therefore, die. 

fSfaos him. 

Rut. Di faciant laudis summa sit ista 
tuae I [Dies. 

Clif. Plantagenet, I come, Plantagenet ; 
And this thy son's blood cleaving to my 

blade 50 

Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 

Congeal'd with tins, do make me wipe off 
both. [Exit. 

Scene IV. Another part of the field* 
Alarum* Enter the Duke of York. 

York. The army of the Queen hath got 
the field. 

My uncles both are slain in rescuing me ; 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back and fly, like ships before the 
wind. 
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Of iambs pursu*d by tmnger-siarved 
wolves. ^ 

My sons — God kaows what bath bechanced 
them ; 

But this I know — they have demean’d 
themselves 

bike men born to renown by life or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to 
me. 

And thnce cried ‘ Courage, father ! fight 
it out ’. 

And full as oft came Edward to my side 
With purple falchion, painted to the hilt 
In blood of those that had encount’red 
him. 

And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 
Richard cried ' Charge, and give no foot of 
ground’. ^5 

And cried ' A crown, or else a glorious 
tomb I 

A sceptre, or an earthly sepulchre ! * 

With this we charg’d again ; but out alas ! 
We bodg’d again *, as 1 have seen a swan 
With bootless labour swim against the tide 
And spend her strength with over-matching 
waves. [A short alarum within. 
Ah, hark ! The fatal followers do pursue, 
And I am faint and cannot fly their fury ; 
And were I strong, I would not shun their 
fury. 

The sands ate mumb’rea that make up my 
life ; ^5 

Here must I stay, and here my life must 
end. 

Enter Queen Margaret, Clifford, North- 
umberland, the Prince of Wales, and 
Soldiers. 

Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumber- 
land, 

I dare your quenchless fury to more rage ; 
I am your butt, and 1 abide your shot.- 
Norlh* Yield to our mercy, proud 
Plantagenet, 30 

Clif. Ay, to such mercy as his ruthless 
arm 

With downright payment show’d unto my 
father. 

Now Phaethon hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick, 
York. My ashes, as the phoenix, may 

bring forth 35 

A bird that will revenge upon you all ; 
And in that hope I throw mine eyes to 
heaven. 

Scorning whate’er you can afflict me with. 
Why come you not ? What I multitudes, 
and fear ? 

Clif. So cowards fight when they can fly 
no further ; 40 

So doves do peck the falcon’s piercing 

talons ; 

So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their 
lives, 
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[Act 1 

Breathe out invectives ’gainst the officers. 

York. O Clifford, but bethink thee once 
again, 

And in thy thought o’errun my former 
time ; 45 

And, if thou canst for blushing, view this 

face, 

And bite thy tongue that slanders him wi:li 
cowardice 

Whose irown hath made thee faint and fly 
ere this I 

Clif. I will not bandy with thee word for 
word. 

But buckler with thee blows, twice two for 
one. 50 

Q. Mar. Hold, valiant Clifford ; for a 
thousand causes 

i would piolong awhile the tiaitor’s life. 

Wrath makes him deaf ; speaii thou, 
Northumberland. 

l^orth. Hold, Clifford I do not honour him 
so much 

To prick thy finger, though to wound his 
heart. 55 

What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 

For one to thrust his hand between his 
teeth, 

When he might spurn him with his foot 
away ? 

It is war’s prize to take all vantages ; 

And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 60 
[T/iey lay hands on York, who struggles. 

Clif. Ay, ay, so strives the woodcock 
with the gm. 

North. So doth the cony struggle in the 
net. 

York. So triumph thieves upon their con- 
quer’d booty ; 

So true men yield, with robbers so o'er- 
match’d. 

North. What would your Grace have done 
unto him now ? 03 

Q. Mar. Brave warriors, Clifford and 
Northumberland, 

Come, make him stand upon this molehill 
here 

That raught at mountains with out- 
stretched arms, 

Yet parted but the shadow with his hand. 

What, was it you that would be England's 
king ? 70 

Was’t you that revell’d in our parliament 

And made a preachment of your high 
descent ? 

Where are your mess of sons to back you 
now ? 

The wanton Edward and the lusty George ? 

And where's that valiant crook-back 
prodigy, 73 

Dicky your boy, that with his grumbling 
voice 

Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 

Or, With the rest, where is your darling 
Rutland ? 
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Look, York : I stain’d this napkin with the 
blood 7' 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s poiw 
Made issue from the bosom of the boy ; 
And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withaL 
Alas, poor Yoik ! but that I hate thee 
deadly, 

I should lament thy miserable state. R 
I prithee grieve to make me merry, York. 
What, hath thy fiery heart so parch’d thine 
entrails 

That not a tear can fall for Rutland’s death 
Why art thou patient, man ? Thou shouldst 
be mad ; 

And I to make thee mad do mock thee thus 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and 
dance. 91 

Thou wouldst be fee’d, I see, to make me 
sport ; 

York cannot speak unless he wear a crown. 
A crown for York ! — and, lords, bow low to 
him. 

Hold you his hands whilst I do set it on. 95 
[Putting a paper crown on liis head. 
Ay, marry, sir, now looks he like a king ! 
Ay, this is he that took King Henry’s chair. 
And this is he was his adopted heir. 

But how is it that great Piantagenet 
Is crown’d so soon and broke his solemn 
oath ? 

As I bethink me, you should not be King 
Till our King Henry had shook hands with 
death. 

And will you pale your head in Henry’s 
gloiy. 

And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life, against your holy oath ? 105 
O, ’tis a fault too too unpardonable I 
Off with the crown and with the crown his 
head ; 

And, whilst we breathe, take time to do him 
dead. 

Ch/> That Is my office, for my father’s 
sake. 

Q. Mar. Nay, stay ; let’s hear the orisons 
he makes, no 

York. She-wolf of France, but worse than 
wolves of France, 

Whose tongue more poisons than the 
adder’s tooth I 

How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph like an Amazonian trull n } 
Upon their woes whom fortune captivates I 
But that thy face is visard-hke, unchanging. 
Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 

I would assay, proud queen, to make thee 
blush. 

To tell thee whence thou cam’st, of whom 
deriv’d, 

Were shame enough to shame thee, wert 
thou not shameless. lao 

Thy father bears the type of King of 
Naples, 


Of both the Sicils and Jerusalenri, 

Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman. 
Hath that poor moiiaich taught thee to 
insult ? 

It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud 
queen ; 125 

Unless the adage must be verified. 

That beggais mounted run then horse to 
death. 

’Tis beauty that doth oft make women 
proud ; 

But, God He knows, thy share theieof is 
small. 

'Tis viitue that doth make them most 
admir’d ; 130 

The contrary doth make thee wond’red at. 
’Tis government that makes them seem 
divine ; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable. 
Thou art as opposite to every good 
As the Antipodes are unto us, 135 

Or as the south to the sepfcentrioii. 

O tiger’s heart wrapp’d m a woman’s hide ! 
How couldst thou dram the life-blood of 
the child, 

To bid the father wipe his eyes withal. 

And yet be seen to bear a vi Oman’s face ? 140 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible : 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, lough, remorse- 
less. 

Bid’st thou me rage ? Why, now thou 
hast thy wish ; 

Wouldst have me weep ? Why, now thou 
hast thy will ; 

For raging wind blows up incessant 
showers, 115 

And when the rage allays, the rain begins. 
These tears are my sweet Rutland’s 
obsequies ; 

And every drop cries vengeance for his 
death 

’Gainst thee, fell Clifford, and thee, false 
Frenchwoman. 

North. Beshrew me, but his passions 
move me so 150 

That hardly can I check my eyes from 
tears. 

York. That face of his the hungry 
cannibals 

Would not have toucii’d, would not have 
stain’d with blood ; 

But you are more inhuman, more inexor- 
able — 1*^!- 

O, ten times more — than tigers of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthless queen, a hapless father’s tears. 
This cloth thou dipp’dst in blood of my 
sweet boy, 

And 1 with tears do wash the b^ood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this ; 
And if thou tell’st the heavy story right, i'>o 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears ; 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast-falling 
tears 

And say ‘Alas, it was a piteous deed 1 ’ 
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Ttxere, take the crown, and with the crown 
my cnrae ; 

And in tiiy need such comfort come to thee 
Aj now I reap at thy too cruel hand ! 
Hard-heaited Clifford, take rne from the 
world ; 

My soul to heaven, my blood upon your 
heads 1 

North. Had he been slaughter -man to all 
my km, 

I should not for my life but weep with him, 
To see how miy sorrow gripes his soul. 

Q, Mar. What, weepmg-ripe, my Lord 
Northumberland ? 

rhink but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 

CUf. Here’s for my oath, here’s toi my 
father’s death. [Siabbrn? him. 

Q. Mar. And here’s to right our gentle- 
hearted king. [Stabbing him. 

York. Open Thy gate of mercy, gracious 
Godl 

My soul flies through these wounds to seek 
out Thee. [Dies. 

Q. Mar. Off with his head, and set it on 
York gates ; ^79 

So York may overlook the town of Yoik. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. A plain near Mortimer^s Cross in 
Herefordshire. 

A march. Enter ho vard, Richard, and 
their jL-'ower. 

Edw. I wonder how our princely father 
scap’d, 

Or whether he be scap’d aw^ay or no 
From Clifford's and Northumberland’s 
pursuit. 

Had he been ta’en, we should have heard 
the news ; 

Had he been slain, we should have heaid the 
news ; 5 

Or had he scap’d, methinks we should have 
heard 

The happy tidings of his good escape. 

How fares my brother ? Why is he so sad ? 

Rkh. 1 cannot joy until I be resolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is become. lo 
I saw him in the battle range about. 

And watch’d him how he singled Clifford 
forth. 

Methought he bore him in the thickest 
troop 

As doth a lion m a herd of neat ; i4 

Or as a bear, encompass’d round with dogs. 
Who having pinch’d a few and made them 
cry. 

The rest stand all aloof and bark at him. 
So far’d our father with his enemies ; 

So fled his enemies my warlike father. 
Methinks 'tis prize enough to be his son. *o 


[Act 2 

See how the morning opes her golden gates 
And takes her farewell of the glorious smi., 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm’d like a younker prancing to his 
love I 

Edw. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three 
suns ? 23 

Rick. Thiee glorious suns, each one a 
perfect sun ; 

Noi separated with the racking clouds. 
But sever'd map e clear-shd'ing sky. 
?ee, see I they join, embrace, and seem to 
kiss. 

As if they vow’d some league inviolable. 30 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one 
sun. 

In this the heaven figures some event. 

Edw. ’Tis wondrous strange, the hke yet 
never heard of. 

I think it cites us, brother, to the field, 
That we, the sons of brave Plantagenet, 35 
Each one already blazing by our meeds. 
Should notwithstanding join our lights 
together 

And ov. •‘Shine the earth, as this the world, 
Whate'ei it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair shining suns. 40 

Rich. Nay, bear three daughters — by 
your leave I speak it. 

You love the breeder better than the male. 

Enter a Messenger, blowing. 

But what art thou, whose heavy looks 
foretell 

Some dreadful story hanging on thy 
tongue ? 

Mess. Ah, one that was a woeful looker- 
on 43 

When as the noble Duke of York was slain. 
Your princely father and my loving lord I 
Edw. O, speak no more ! for I have 
heard too much. 

Rich. Say how he died, for I will hear 
it all. 49 

Mess. Environed he was with many foes, 
And stood against them as the hope of Troy 
Against the Greeks that would have ent’red 
Troy. 

But Hercules himself must yield to odds ; 
And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hews down and fells the hardest-timber'd 
oak. 55 

By many hands your father was subdued ; 
But only slaught’red by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford and the Queen, 
Who crown’d the gracious Duke m high 
despite, 

laugh’d m his face ; and when with grief 
he wept, 60 

The ruthless Queen gave him to dry his 
cheeks 

A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 
Of sweet young Rutland, bv rough Clifford 
slain ; 
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And after many scorns^ many foul taunts. 
They took his head, and on the gates of 
York 65 

They set the same ; and there it doth 
remain. 

The saddest spectacle that e'er I view'd. 

Edw. Sweet Duke of York, our prop to 
lean upon, 

Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no 
stay. 

O Clifford, boist’rous Clifford, thou hast 
slain 70 

The ffow’r of Europe for his chivalry ; 

And treacheiously hast thou vanquish'd 
him. 

For hand to hand he would have van- 
quish'd thee. 

Now my soul’s palace is become a prison. 
Ah, would she break from hence, that this 
my body 75 

Might in the ground be closed up in rest ! 
For never henceforth shall I joy again ; 
Never, O never, shall I see more joy. 

Rich, I cannot weep, for all my body’s 
moistuie 

Scarce serves to quench my furnace- 

burning heart ; So 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great 

burden, 

For self-same wind that I should speak 
withal 

Is kindling coals that fires all my breast, 
And burns me up with flames that tears 
would quench. 

To weep is to make less the depth of grief. 85 
Tears then for babes ; blows and revenge 
for me I 

Richard, I bear thy name ; I’ll venge thy 
death. 

Or die renowned by attempting it. 

Edw. His name that valiant duke hath 
left with thee ; 89 

His dukedom and his chair with me is 
left. 

Rich. Nay, if rhou be that princely eagle’s 
bird. 

Show thy descent by gazing 'gainst the sun; 
For chair and dukedom, throne and king- 
dom, say : 

Either that is thine, or else thou wert not 
his. 

March. Enter Warwick, Montague, and 
their Army. 

War. How now, fair lords I What fare ? 
What news abroad ? 95 

Rich. Great Lord of Warwick, if we 
should recount 

Our baleful news and at each word’s 
deliverance 

Stab poinards in our flesh till all were told. 
The words would add more anguish than 
the wounds- 

O valiant lord, the Duke of York is slain I 


Edw. O Warwick, Warwick ! that Plan- 
tagenet 10$ 

Which held thee dearly as Ms souFs 
ledemption 

Is by the stern Lord Clifford done to death* 
War. Ten days ago I drown'd these news 
m tears ; 

And now, to add more measure to your 
woes, 105 

I come to tell you things sith then befall’n. 
After the blood v fray at Wakefield fought. 
Where your brave father breath’d his latest 
gasp, 

Tidings, as swiftly as the posts could run. 
Were brought me of your loss and his 
depart. 

I, then m London, keepei of the King, 
Mustei’d my soldiers, gathered flocks of 
friends. 

And veiy well appointed, as I thought. 
March’d toward S.unt Albans to intercept 
the Queen, 

Bearing the King in my behalf along ; 115 
For by my scouts I was advertised 
Thai she was coming with a full intent 
To dash our late decree m parliament 
Touching King Henry s oath and your 
succession. 119 

Short tale to make — we at St. Albans met. 
Our battles join’d, and both sides fiercely 
fought ; 

But whether ’twas the coldness of the King, 
Who look’d full gently on his warlike queen. 
That robb’d my soldiers of their heated 
spleen. 

Or whether 'twas report of her success, 123 
Or more than common fear of Clifford’s 
rigour, 

Who thunders to his captives blood and 
death, 

I cannot judge ; but, to conclude with 
truth. 

Their weapons like to lightning came and 
went : 

Our soldiers’, like the night-owl’s lazy 
flight 130 

Or like an idle thresher with a flail. 

Fell gently clown, as if they struck their 
friends. 

I cheer’d them up with justice of our cause. 
With promise of high pay and great 
le wards, 131 

But all m vain ; they had no heart to 
fight, 

And we in them no hope to win the day ; 

So that we fled : the King unto the Queen ; 
Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and 
myself. 

In haste post-haste are come to join with 
you ; 139 

For in the marches here we heard you were 
Making another head to fight again. 

Edw. Where is the Duke of Norfolk, 
gentle Warwick ? 
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And when came George from Burgundy to 
England 1 

War. Some six miles off the Duke is with 
the soldiers ; 

And for your brother, he was lately sent 145 
From your kind aunt. Duchess of Burgundy, 
With aid of soldiers to this needful war. 

Rich, *Twas odds, belike, when vahant 
Warwick fled. 

Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit. 
But ne’er till now his scandal of retire. 150 

War, Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost 
thou hear ; 

For thou Shalt know this strong right hand 
of mine 

Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry’s 
head 

And wring the awful sceptre from his fist. 
Were he as famous and as bold in war 155 
As he is fam’d for mildness, peace, and 
prayer. 

Rich. I know it well. Lord Warwick ; 
blame me not. 

*Tis love I bear thy glories makes me speak. 
But in this troublous time what’s to be 
done ? 159 

Shall we go throw away our coats of steel 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning- 
gowns. 

Numbering our Ave-Maries with our beads? 
Or shall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arms ? 

If for the last, say ‘ Ay *, and to it, lords. 165 

War. Why, therefore Warwick came to 
seek you out ; 

And therefore comes my brother Montague- 
Attend me, lords. The proud insulting 
Queen, 

With Clifford and the haught Northumber- 
land, 

And of their feather many moe proud birds, 
Have wrought the easy-melting King like 
wax. 1 71 

He swore consent to your succession. 

His oath enrolled in the parliament ; 

And now to London all the crew are gone 
To frustrate both his oath and what beside 
May make against the house of Lancaster. 
Their power, I think, is thirty thousand 
strong. 177 

Now if the help of Norfolk and myself. 
With all the friends that thou, brave Earl 
of March, 

Amongst the loving Welshmen canst pro- 
cure, xSo 

Will but amount to five and twenty 
thousand. 

Why, Via I to London will we march amain. 
And once again bestride our foaming steeds. 
And once again cry * Charge upon our 
foes I * 

But never once again turn back and fly. 

Rich. Ay, now methinks I hear great 
Warwick speak. iss 
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Ne’er may he live to see a sunshine day 
That cries * Retire ! ’ if Warwick bid him 
stay. 

Edtv. Lord Warwick, on thy shoulder will 
I lean ; 

And when thou faii’st — as God forbid the 
hour I — xgo 

Must Edward fall, which peril heaven 
forfend. 

War. No longer Earl of March, but Duke 
of York ; 

The next degree is England’s royal throne, 
For King of England shalt thou be pro- 
claim’d 

In every borough as we pass along ; 195 

And he that throws not up his cap for joy 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward, valiant Richard, Montague, 
Stay we no longer, dreaming of renown. 
But sound the trumpets and about our task. 

Rich. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as 
hard as steel, 201 

As thou hast shown it flinty by thy deeds, 
I come to pierce it or to give thee mine- 

Edw. Then strike up drums. God and 
Saint George for us i 

Enter a Messenger, 

War, How now 1 what news ? 205 

Mess. The Duke of Norfolk sends you 
word by me 

The Queen is coming with a puissant host. 
And craves your company for speedy 
counsel. 

War. Why, then it sorts ; brave warriors, 
let's away. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. Before York, 

Flourish. Enter King Henry, Queen 

Margaret, the Prince of Waees, 

Clifford, Northumberland, with drum 

and trumpets, 

Q. Mar. Welcome, my lord, to this brave 
town of York. 

Yonder’s the head of that arch-enemy 
That sought to be encompass’d with your 
crown. 

Doth not the object cheer your heart, my 
lord ? 

K, Hen. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that 
fear their wreck — 5 

To see this sight, it irks my very soul. 
Withhold revenge, dear God ; 'tis not my 
fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 

Clif. My gracious liege, this too much 
lenity 

And harmful pity must be laid aside. 10 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their 
den. 

Whose hand is that the forest bear doth 
Uck? 
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Not his that spoils her young befoie her 
face. 

Who scapes the lurking serpent’s mortal 
sting ? 15 

Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden 
on, 

And doves will peck in safeguard of then 
brood. 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown. 
Thou smiling while he knit his angry brows. 
He, but a Duke, would have his son a king, 
And raise his issue like a loving sue : 
Thou, being a king, bless’d with a goodly 
son, 

Didst yield consent to disinherit him, 
Which argued thee a most unloving Father 
Unreasonable creatures feed their young ; 
And though man’s face be fearful to their 
eyes, 

Yet, in protection of their tender ones. 
Who hath not seen them — c\en with those 
wings 

Which sometime they have us’d with fearful 
flight — 

Make wai with him that climb'd unto their 
nest, 

Offering then own lives in their young’s 
defence ? 

For shame, my liege, make them youi 
precedent I 

Were it not pity that this goodly boy 
Should lose his birthiight by his father’s 
fault, 3 ' 

And long heieafter say unto his child 
‘ What rny great-grandfather and grandsire 
got 

My careless father fondly gave away ’ ? 
Ah, what a shame were this ! Look on the 
boy ,* 

And let his manly face, which promiseth 1 
Successful foitune, steel thy melting heai' 
To hold thme ov/n and leave thine own with 
him. 

K, Hen, Full well hath Clifford play’d the 
orator. 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. -1 
But, Cliffoid, tell me, didst thou ne\ei hear 
That things ill got had ever bad success ? 
And happy always w^as it tor that son 
Whose fathci for his hoarding went to hell ? 
I’ll IcAve my son mv virtuous deeds behind- 
And would mv father had left me no moie ! 
Foi all the rest is held at such a late si 
As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep 
Than in possession any jot of pleasure. 

Ah, cousin York I would thy best friends 
did know 

How it doth grieve me that thy head is 
here I 55 

Q, Mar, My lord, cheer up your spirits ; 
our toes are nigh. 

And this soft courage makes your followers 
faint. 

23 


You promis’d knighthood to our forward 

son : 

Unsheathe your sword and dub him 
presently. 

Edward, kneel down. 60 

K. Hen. Edward Plantagent, arise a 
knight ; 

And learn this lesson : Draw thy sword in 

right. 

Pt iace. My gracious father, by your 
kingly leave, 

I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown. 

And in that quarrel use it to the death ^>1 

Clif Vvhy, that is spoken like a toward 
piiiice. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Royal commanders, be in readi- 
ness ; 

For with a band of thirty thousand men 
Comes Waiwick, backing of the Duke of 
York, r>9 

And m the towns, as they do march along. 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him. 
Dariatgn vour battle, for they arc at hand. 

Clif I would vour Highness would depait 
the field : 

Ihc Queen hath best success w'hen you are 
abiCiit. 

Q, Mar. Ay, good my lord, and lea\'e us 
to oui foitune. 75 

K. Hen. Why, that’s my fortune too ; 
therefore I'll stay. 

North. Be it with resolution, then, to 
fight. 

Pi ince. My royal father, cheer these noble 
lords, 

And heaiten those that fight m your 
defence. 

Unsheathe your sword, good father ; cry 
* Saint George ! ’ ^*0 

March. Enter Edward, George, Richard, 

Warwick, Norfolk, Montague, and 

Soldiers. 

Ediv. Now, perjur’d Henry, wilt thou 
kneel for grace 

And set thy diadem upon mv head. 

Or bide the moital fortune of the field ? 

Q. Mar. Go rate thy minions, proud in- 
sulting boy. 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms ''3 
Before thy sovereign and ihy lawful king ? 

Edw. I am his king, and he should bow 
his knee. 

I was adopted heir by his consent : 

Since when, his oath is broke ; for, as I 
hear. 

You that are King, though he do wear the 
crown, 90 

Have caus’d him by new act of parliament 
To blot out me and put his own son in, 

Chf, And reason too : 

Who should succeed the father but the son? 

673 
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Rick. Are you there, butcher ? O, I can- 
not speak I 95 

CUf. Ay, crook-back, here I stand to 
answer thee, 

Of any he, the proudest of thy sort. 

Rich. *Twas you that iLlll'd young 
Rutland, was It not ? 

CUf. Ay, and old York, and yet not 
satisfied. 

Rich. For God’s sake, lords, give signal 
to the fight. 

War. What say’st thou, Henry ? Wilt 
thou yield the crown ? 

Q. Mar. Why, how now, !ong-tongu’d 
Warwick I Dare you speak ? 

When you and I met at Saint Albans last 

Your legs did better service than your 
hands. 

War. Then ’twas my turn to fly, and now 
’tis thine. 

CUf. You said so much before, and yet 
you fled. 

War. ’Twas not your valour, ChlFord, 
drove me thence. 

North. No, nor your manhood that durst 
make you stay. 

Rich. Northumberland, I hold thee rever- 
ently. 

Break oif the parley ; tor scarce I can 
refrain iio 

The execution of my big-swol’n heart 

Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 

CUf. I slew thy father ,* call’st thou him 
• a child ? 

Rich. Ay, like a dastard and a treacherous 
coward, 

As thou didst kill oui tender brother 
Rutland; 

But ere sunset I’ll make thee curse the deed. 

K. Hen. Have done with words, my lords, 
and hear me speak. 

Q. Mar. Defy them then, or else hold 
close thy lips. 

K. Hen. I pnthee give no limits to my 
tongue : 

I am a king, and privileg’d to speak. 120 

CUf. My liege, the wound that bred this 
meeting here 

Cannot be cur'd by words ; therefore be 
still. 

Rich. Then, executioner, unsheathe thy 
sword. 

By Him that made us all, I am re&olv’d 

That Clifford’s manhood lies upon his 
tongue. 125 

Edw. Say, Henry, shall I have my right, 
or no ? 

A thousand men have broke their fasts 
to-day 

That ne’er shall dine unless thou yield the 
crown. 

War. If thou deny, their blood upon thy 
head ; 

For York in justice puts his armour on. 130 


Prince. If that be right which Warwick 
says IS right. 

There is no wrong, but every tlimg is right. 

Rich. Whoever got tliee, there thy mother 
stands ; 

For well I wot thou hast thy mother’s 
tongue. 

Q. Mar. But thou ait neither like thy sire 
nor dam ; 135 

But like a foul misshapen stigmatic, 
Maik’d by the destinies to be avoided, 

AS venom toads or lizards' dreadtul stings. 

Rich. lion of Naples liid with English 
gilt, 

Whose father bears the title of a king — 140 
As if a channel should be call’d the sea — 
Sham'st thou not, knowing whence thou 
art extraught. 

To let thy tongue detect thy base-born 
heart ? 

Edw. A wisp of straw were worth a 
thousand crowns 144 

To make this shameless callet know herself. 
Helen of Greece was fairer tar than thou, 
Although thy husband may be Menelaus ; 
And ne’er was Agamemnon's brother 
wrong'd 

By that false woman as this king by thee. 
His father revell'd m the heart of France, 
And tam’d the King, and made the Dauphin 
stoop ; 13 1 

And had he match'd according to his 
state. 

He might have kept that glory to this day ; 
But when he took a beggar to his bed 
And grac’d thy poor sire with his bridal 

day, 155 

Even then that sunshine brew'd a show’r 
toi him 

That wash’d his father's fortunes forth of 
France 

And heap’d sedition on his crown at home. 
For what hath broach’d this tumult but thy 
pride ? 

Hadst thou been meek, our title still had 
slept ; iGo 

And we, in pitv of the gentle King, 

Had slipp’d our claim until another age. 

Geo. But when we saw our sunshine made 
thy spring, 

And that thy summer bred us no increase. 
We set the axe to thy usurping root ; kjs 
A nd though the edge hath something hit 
ourselves, 

Yet know thou, since we have begun to 
strike, 

We’ll never leave till we have hewm fhee 
down. 

Or bath’d thy growing with our heated 
bloods. if»9 

Edw. And in this resolution I defy thee ; 
Not willing any longer conference. 

Since thou demesfc the gentle King to 
speak* 
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Sound trumpets ; let our bloody colours 
wa\e, 

And Cither victory or else a grave I 

-Q. Maf. Stay, Edward. 175 

Edw. No, wrangling woman, we’H noj 
longer stay ; 

These words will cost ten thousand lives 
this day. lExeunt. 

Scene III. A field of battle beimeen Towton 
and Saxton, in Yorkshne, 

Alarum ; excmsions. Enter Warwick. 

Wiir. Forspent with toil, as runners with 
a race, 

I lay me down a little while to breathe ; 
For strokes receiv’d and many blows lepaid 
Have robb'd my strong-knit smews of their 
strength, 4 

And spite ot spite needs must I rest awhile. 

Enter Edward, running. 

Edw. Smile, gentle heaven, or strike, un- 
gentle death ; 

For this world frowms, and Edward’s sun 
is clouded. 

War. How now, my lord ! What hap ? 
What hope of good ? 

Enter George. 

Geo. Our hap is lost, our hope but sad 
despair ; 

Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us. 10 
What counsel give you ? Whither shall we 
fly ? 

Edw. Bootless is flight : they follow us 
with wings ; 

And weak we are, and cannot shun pursuit. 

Enter Richard. 

Rich. Ah, Warwick, why hast thou with- 
drawn thyself ? 

Thy brother’s blood the thirsty earth hath 
drunk, i 5 

Broach’d with the steely point of Clifford’s 
lance ; 

And in the very pangs of death he cried. 
Like to a dismal clangor heard from far, 

* Warwick, revenge I Brother, revenge my 
death 

So, underneath the belly of their steeds, 20 
That stain’d their fetlocks in his smoking 
blood. 

The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 

War. Then let the earth be drunken with 
our blood. 

I’ll kill my horse, because I will not fly. 
Why stand we like soft-hearted women 
here, 25 

Wailing our losses, whiles the foe doth rage. 
And look upon, as if the tragedy 
Were play ’d in Jest by counterfeiting actors? 
Here on my knee I tt' G above 
I’ll never pause aga , ne' tiand still, 30 


Till eitlici death hath clos’d these eyes of 
mine 

Or fortune gn ca me measure of revenge. 

Edw. O Warwick, I do bead my knee 
with thine, 

And in this vow do chain my soul to thine ! 
And ere my knee rise from the earth’s cold 
face 35 

I throw mv hands, mine eyes, my heart to 
Thee, 

Thou setter-up and plucker-down of kings, 
Beseeching Thee, if with Thy will it stands 
That to my foes this body must be prey. 
Yet that Thy brazen gates of heaven may 
ope 40 

And give sweet passage to my sinful soul. 
Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Where’ei it be, in heaven or in earth. 

Rich. Brother, give me thy hand ; and, 
gentle Warwick, 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms. 45 
1 that did never weep now melt with woe 
That winter should cut off our spring-time 
so. 

War. Away, away I Once more, sweet 
lords, farewell. 

Geo. Yet let us all together to our troops, 
And give them leave to fly that will not 
stay, 50 

And call them pillars that will stand to us ; 
And if we thrive, promise them such re- 
wards 

As victors weai at the Olympian games. 
This may plant courage in their quailing 
breasts, 

For yet is hope of life and victory. -iS 

Forslow no longer *, make we hence amain. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Another pari of the field. 
Excursions. Enter Richard and Clifford. 

Rich. Now, Clifford, i have singled thee 
alone. 

Suppose this arm is for the Duke of York, 
And this for Rutland ; both bound to 
revenge, 

Wert thou environ’d with a brazen wall. 

Clif. Now, Richard, I am with thee here 
alone. 3 

This is the hand that stabb’d thy father 
York ; 

And this the hand that slew thy brother 
Rutland ; 

And here’s the heart that triumphs in their 
death 

And cheers these hands that slew thv sire 
and brother 

To execute the like upon thyself ; 10 

And so, have at thee I {They fight. 

Enter Warwick ; Clifford flies. 

Rich. Nay, Warvyick, single out some 
other chase ; 

<75 
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For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene V. Another pari of the field. 
Alarum, Enter King Henry alone, 

K, Hen, This battle fares like to the 
morning's war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing 
light, 

What time the shepherd, blowing of his 
nails, 

Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 5 
Forc'd by the tide to combat with the 
wind ; 

Now sways it that way, like the selfsame 
sea 

Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind. 
Sometime the flood prevails, and then the 
wind ; 

Now one the better, then another best ; xo 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast. 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered. 

So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 
To whom God will, there be the victory ! 1 5 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle, swearing 
both 

They prosper best of all when I am thence. 
Would I were dead, if God's good will were 
so I 

For what is in this world but grief and woe ? 
O God I methinks it were a happy life 21 
To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run — 
How many makes the hour full complete. 
How many' hours brings about the day. 
How many days will finish up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the 
times — 30 

So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must 1 sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with 
young ; 35 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will ean ; 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece : 
So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 
Pass'd over to the end they were created. 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah, what a life were this I how sweet I 
how lovely ! 41 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter 
— shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep. 
Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 44 
To kings that fear their subjects' treadhery? 
O yes, it doth ; a thousand-'fold it doth. 


And to conclude: the shepherd's homely 
curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle. 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade. 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 50 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates — 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason waits on 
him. 

Alarum. Enter a Son that hath kilVd his 
Father, at one door ; and a Father that 
hath kilVd his Son, at another door. 

Son. Ill blows the wind that profits no- 
body. 55 

This man whom hand to hand I slew in 
fight 

May be possessed with some store of 
crowns ; 

And I, that haply take them from him now. 
May yet ere night yield both my life and 
them 

To some man else, as this dead man doth 
me. 60 

Who's this ? O God ! It is my father’s face. 
Whom in this conflict I unwares have 
kill’d. 

O heavy times, begetting such events I 
From London' by the King was I press’d 
forth t 

My father, being the Earl of Warwick’s 
man, 65 

Came on the part of York, press'd by his 
master ; 

And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life. 
Have by my hands of life bereaved him. 
Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did. 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee, ro 
My tears shall wipe away these bloody 
marks ; 

And no more words till they have flow'd 
their fill. 

K. Hen. O piteous spectacle I O bloody 
times ! 

Whiles lions war and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmless Iambs abide their enmity 75 
Weep, wretched man ; I'll aid thee tear for 
tear ; 

And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war, 
Be blind with tears and break o’ercharg'd 
with grief. 

Enter Father, bearing of his Son. 

Fath. Thou that so stoutly hath resisted 
me, 

Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 
For I have bought it with an hundred 
blows. 

But let me see. Is this our foeman's face ? 
Ah, no, no, no# it is mine only son I 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 

Throw up thine eye I Sec, see what show'*:* 
arise, H 
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Blown with the windy tempest of my heart 
Upon thy wounds, that kiils mine eye and 
heart i 

O, pity, God, this miserable age ! 

What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, yo 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget I 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon. 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late I 
K. Hen, Woe above woe ! grief more than 
common grief ! 

O that my death would stay these ruthful 
deeds ! ys 

O pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity ! 

The red rose and the white are on his face. 
The fatahcolouis of our striving houses : 
The one his purple blood right well re- 
sembles ; 

The other his pale cheeks, methinks, pre- 
senteth. loo 

Wither one rose, and let the other flourish ! 
If you contend, a thousand lives must 
perish. 

Son, How will my mother for a father's 
death 

Take on with me, and ne’er be satisfied ! 
Fath, How will my wife for slaughter of 
my son 105 

Shed seas of tears, and ne’er be satisfied I 
K, Hen, How will the countiy for these 
woeful chances 

Misthink the King, and not be satisfied 1 
Son, Was ever son so rued a father’s 
death ? 

Path, Was ever father so bemoan’d his 
son ? no 

K, Hen, Was ever king so gnex’'’d for 
subjects’ woe ? 

Much is your sorrow ; mine ten times so 
much. 

Son, I’ll bear thee hence, where I may 
weep my fill. IBxit with the body. 
Fath, These arms of mine shall be thy 
winding-sheet; xn 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre. 
For from my heart thine image ne’er shall 
go J 

My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell ; 
And so obsequious will thy father be. 

Even for the loss of thee, having no more. 
As Pnam was for all his valiant sons. 120 
1*11 bear thee hence ; and let them fight 
that will. 

For I have murdered where I should not 
kill. [Exit with the body. 

K. Hen, Sad-hearted men, much over- 
gone with care. 

Here sits a king more woeful than you are. 

Alarums ; excursions. Enter Queen Mar- 
garet, Prince of Wales, and Exeter. 

Prince, Fly, father, fly ; for all your 
friends are fled, 135 

And Warwick rages like a chafed bull. 


Away I for death doth hold us in pursuit. 

Q. Mar. Mount you, my lord ; towards 
Berwick post amain. 

Edward and Richard, like a brace of grey- 
hounds 

Having the fearful flying hare in sight, 130 
With fiery eyes sparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody steel grasp’d m their ireful 
hands, 

Are at our backs ; and therefoie hence 
amain. 

Exe. Away ! for vengeance comes along 
with them. 

Nay, stay not to expostulate ; make speed ; 
Or else come after. I'll away before. 136 

K. Hen, Nay, take me with thee, good 
sweet Exeter. 

Not that I fear to stay, but love to go 
Whither the Queen intends. Forward ; 
away I lExeuni, 

Scene VI. Another part of the field. 

A loud alarum. Enter Clifford, wounded, 

Clif, Here burns my candle out ; ay, here 
it dies, 

Which, whiles it lasted, gave King Henry 
light. 

O Lancaster, I fear thy overthrow 
More than my body’s parting wnth my soul I 
My love and fear glu’d many friends to thee; 
And, now I fall, thy tough commixture 
melts, 6 

Impairing Henry, strength’ning misproud 
York. 

The common people sw^arm like summer 
flies ; 

And whither fly the gnats but to the sun ? 
And who shines now but Henry’s enemies ? 

0 Phoebus, hadst thou never given consent 
That Phaethon should check thy fiery 

steeds, xa 

Thy burning car never had scorch’d the 
earth I 

And, Henry, hadst thou sway’d as kings 
should do. 

Or as thy father and his father did, 15 
Giving no ground unto the house of York, 
They never then had sprung like summer 
flies ; 

1 and ten thousand in this luckless realm 
Had left no mourning widows for our death; 
And thou this day hadst kept thy chair in 

peace. 20 

Fpr what doth cherish weeds but gentle air? 
And what makes robbers bold but too much 
lenity ? 

Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my 
wounds. 

No way to fly, nor strength to bold out 
flight. 

The foe 4s merciless and will not pity ; 25 
For at their hands I have deserv’d no pity* 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
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And mxicli effuse of blood doth make me Dark cloudy death o’ershadcs Ms beams of 
faint. life. 


Come, York and Richard, Warwick and the 
rest ; 29 

I stabbM your fatliers" bosoms : split mv 
breast. [He faints, 

Alatum and refreaL Enter Epwakd, 
Geoege, Richx^rd, Montague, War- 
wick, and Soldiers. 

Bdw, Now breathe we, lofds. Good 
fortune bids us pause 

And smooth the frowns of war with peaceful 
looks. 

Some troops pursue the bloody-minded 
Queen 

That led calm Henry though he were a 
king. 

As doth a sail, fill’d with a fretting gust, 35 

Command an argosy to stem the waves. 

But tlunk you, lords, that Cllfiord fled with 
them ? 

War, No, ’tis impossible he should 
escape t 

For, though before his face I speak the 
words. 

Your brother Richard mark’d him for the 
graces 

And, wliereso er he is, lie’s surely dead. 

IClifford gromis, and dies. 
Rich, Whose soul is that which takes liei 
heai.’y leave ? 

A deadly groan, like life and death’s 
departing. 

See who it is. 

Edw. And now the battle's ended. 

If friend or foe, let him be gently used. 45 
Rich, Revoke that doom of mercy, for ’tis 
Clifford ; 

Who not contented that he lopp’d the 
branch 

In hewing Rutland when his leaves put 
forth, 

But set Ms murd’ring knife unto the root 

From whence that tender spray did sweetly 
spring — ■ 50 

I mean our pnncely father, Duke of York. 
War, From off the gates of York fetch 
down the head. 

Your father’s head, which Clifford placed 
there ; 

Instead whereof let tMs supply the room. 

Measure for measure must be answered. 5‘i 
Edw, Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to 
our house. 

That nothing sung but death to us and 
ours. 

Now death shall stop his dismal threat’ning 
sound. 

And his ill-boding tongue no more shall 
speak. 59 

W<ir. I think his understanding's bereft. 

Speak, Clifford, dost thou know who speaks 
to thee? 
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And lie nor sees nor hears us v-hat we say. 

Rich, Of would he did ! and so, peihaps* 
he doth. 

'Tis but ills pcsiicy to counterfeit, 65 

Because he would avoid such biltcT taunts 
Wnich in the time of death he gave our 
father. 

Geo, it so thou think 'st, vc;: Mm with 
eager words. 

Rich, Clifford, ask mercy ano obtain no 
grace. 

Ediv, Ciiffoid, repent in bootless peiil- 
teoce. 70 

War, Clifford, devise excuses for thv 
faults. 

Geo. Whiic we devise fell tortures tiiy 

faults. 

Rich, Thou didst love York, and i am son 
to York. 

Edw. Thou pitied’st Rutland, I will pitv 
thee. 

Geo. Where’s Captain Margaret, to fence 

you now ? 75 

Wd}. They mock ihee, CUffoid ; swear as 
thou wast wont. 

Rick, Wliai, not an oath ? ihen the 

world goes hard 

When Clifiord cannot spare his friend". 
oath. 

I know by that he’s dead ; and by ray 
soul, 7y 

If this right hand would buy two hours’ life, 
That I in all despite might mil at him. 

This hand should chop it off, luai with the 
issuing blood 

Stifle the villain whose unstanched thir:»t 
York and young Rutland could not satisfy. 

War. Ay, but he's dead. Off with the 
traitor's head, 85 

And rear it in the place your father's stands. 
And now to London with triumphant 
march. 

There to be crowned England’s royal King ; 
From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to 
France, 

And ask the Lady Bona for thy queen. 90 
So shalt thou sinew both these lands to- 
gether ; 

And, having France thy friend, thou shalt 
not dread 

The scatt’red foe that hopes to rise again ; 
For though they cannot greatly sting to 
hurt. 

Yet look to have them bus^z to offend thine 
ears. 95 

First will I see the coronation ; 

And then to Brittany 111 cross the sea 
To effect this marriage, so it please my lord. 

Edw, Even as thou wfft, sweet Warwick, 
let It be ; 

For in thy shoulder do 1 build my seat, too 
And never will I undertake the thing 
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Wherein iny counsel and consent is yv'dnt- 
iiig/ 

Rkhaid, I wii! cieate thee Duke oi 
Gloucester ; 

And Geoi^^e, oi Claience ; WarwiCk, as 
ouroCit, 

Shall do and undo as him pleaseth best. ^05 
Rich, Let me be Duke oi Claience, Gcoi gc 
ot Gloucester ; 

For Gloucester’s dukedom is too ominous 
War. Tut, that’s a foolish obseivation. 
Richard, be Duke of Gloucester. NotrV to 
London 

To see these honours m possession 

[Exetmi 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. A chase m the notih of England 

Enter two Keepers, wUn aoss-bows in then 
hmids, 

t Keep, Under tlus thick-grown brake 
we’H shroud oursches. 

For through this iaisnd anon the deer will 
coiiie ; 

And in this covert will we make our stand. 
Culling the principal of ail the deer. 

2 Keep, I'll stay above the hill, so both 
may shooL 

1 Keep. Ihdt cannot be ; the noise of thy 

cross-bow 

WiJi scare the herd, and so my shoot Ij, lost. 
Here stand we both, and aim we at the best; 
And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 
I’ll tell thee wnat befell me on a day 
In this seif-place v/here now we mean to 
stand. 

2 Keep, Hcie comes a man ; let’s stay 

till he be past. 

Enter King Henry, disguised, ivith a 
pr ayer-book, 

K, Hen, From Scotland am I stol’n, even 
of pure love, 

To greet mine own land with my wishful 
sight. 

No, Harry, Harry, 'tis no land of thine ; is 
Thy place is fiU’d, thy sceptre wrung from 
thee. 

Thy balm wash’d off wheiewith thou wast 
anointed. 

No bending knee will call thee Csesar now. 
No humble suitors press to speak for right. 
No, not a man comes for redress of thee ; 20 
For how can I help them and not myself ? 

1 Keep, Ay, here's a deer whose skin’s a 

keeper’s fee. 

This the quondam king ; let’s seize upon 
him. 

K, Hen, Let me embrace thee, sour 
adversity. 

For wise men say it is the wisest course. 35 

2 Keep. Why linger we ? let us lay hands 

upon him. 


1 Keep Forbear awiuie ; we’ll hear a 
little more. 

K, Ik.’’ Mv Queen and son are gone to 
Fiance for aid ; 

And. as i near, the gieat coinmandmg 
Warn ick 

Is thither »one lO Cfave the French King’s 

30 

To Wife loi ndvvard. If this news be true, 
Poor queen oud son, vour labour is but lost ; 
Fot WaivMek is a sublie oiatoi, 

And Lewis a prince soon woo with moving 
words. 

By this account, then, Margaret may win 

hiiii ; 35 

For she’s a woman to be pitied much, 
liei sighs wdi make a batt'ry m his breast ; 
H€*r teais will pieice into a marble heart ; 
The tiger wall be miid whiles she doth 
mourn ; 

And Nero wall be tainted with lemorse 10 
To hear and see her plaints, her brinish 
tears. 

Ay, bill she’s come to beg ; Warwick, to 
give. 

She, on his left side, craving aid for 
Heniy : 

He, on ins iignt, asking a wife for Edward. 
Sue weeps, and says her Henry 13 depos’d : 
He smiles, and savb ins Eclwaid is install’d; 
That she, poor wietch, for gnet can speak 
no more ; 

Whiles Warwick teiis his title, smooths the 
wiong, 

Inferreth arguments of mighty strength. 
And ill conciu^iou wins the King from her =0 
With promise of his, sister, and what else. 
To stre'a£,then and suppoit King Edward’s 
place. 

O Margirot, thus ’twill be ; and thou, poor 
soul, 

Alt then forsoken, as thou went’st forlorn ! 
2 Keep. Sav, what art thou that talk's! of 
kings and queens ? 55 

K. Hen, More than 1 seem, and less than 
I was born to : 

A man at least, for less 1 should not be ; 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 
2 Keep. Ay, but thou talk’st as if thou 
wert a king. 

K, Hen. Why, so I am — in mind ; and 
that’s enough. f'O 

2 Keep, But, if thou be a king, where is 
thy crown ? 

K. Hen, My crown is in my heart, not on 
mv head ; 

Not deck’d with diamonds and Indian 
stones, 

Nor to be seen. My crown Is call’d content ; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy, 65 
2 Keep. Well, if you be a king crown’d 
with content, 

Your crown content and you must be con- 
tented 
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To go along with us ; for, as we think. 
You are the king King Edward hath 
depos’d ; 

And we his subjects, sworn in all allegiance 
Will apprehend you as his enemy. 7 

K. Hen, But did you never swear, and 
break an oath ? 

2 Keep. No, never such an oath ; nor will 
not now. 

K, Hen, Where did you dwell when I wai 
King of England ? 

2 Keep. Here in this country, where w< 
now remain. 7 

K, Hen. I was anointed king at nine 
months old ; 

'y father and my grandfather were kings 
And you were sworn true subjects unto me 
And tell me, then, have you not broke your 
oaths ? 

1 Keep. No ; So 

For we were subjects but while you were 
king. 

K. Hen. Why, am I dead ? Do I not 
breathe a man ? 

Ah, simple men, you know not what you 
swear I 

Look, as 1 blow this feather from my face. 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Obeying wuth my wind when 1 do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blows. 
Commanded always by the greater gust. 
Such IS the lightness of you common men. 
But do not break your oaths ; for of that 
sin 90 

My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty. 
Go where you will, the King shall be com- 
manded ; 

And be you kings : command, and I’ll obey. 

1 Keep. We are true subjects to the King, 
King Edward. 

K, Hen. So would you be again to 
Henry, 95 

If he were seated as King Edward is. 

1 Keep, We charge you, in God’s name 
and the King’s, 

To go with us unto the officers. 

K. Hen. In God’s name, lead ; your 
King’s name be obey’d ; 

And what God will, that let your King 
perform ; 100 

And what he will, I humbly yield unto. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. London. The palace. 

Enter King Edward, Gloucester, Clar- 
ence, and Lady Grey. 

K. Edw. Brother of Gloucester, at Saint 
Albans’ field 

This lady’s husband. Sir Richard Grey, was 
slain. 

His land then seiz’d on by the conqueror. 
Her suit is now to repossess those lands ; 
Which we in justice cannot well deny, 5 
680 


Because in quarrel of the house of York 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life, 
Glo. Your Highness shall do well to grant 
her suit ; 

It were dishonour to deny it her. 

K. Edw, It were no less ; but yet I'll 
make a pause. 10 

Glo. [Aside to Clarence} Yea, is it so ? 

I see the lady hath a thing to grant. 

Before the King will grant her humble suit. 
Clar. [Aside to Gloucester] He knows the 
game ; how true he keeps the wmdl 
Glo. [Aside to Clarence] Silence ! 15 

K. Edw. Widow, we will consider of your 

suit ; 

And come some other time to know our 
mind. 

L. Grey. Right gracious loid, I cannot 

brook delay. 

May it please your Highness to resolve me 
now ; 19 

And what your pleasure is shall satisfy me, 
Glo. [Aside] Ay, widow ? Then I’ll 
warrant you all your lands, 

An if- what pleases him shall pleisure 
you. 

Fight closer or, good faith, you’ll catch a 
blow. 

Clar. [Aside to Gloucester] I fear her not, 
unless she chance to lall. 

Glo. [Aside to Clarence] God forbid that, 
for he'll take vantages. 25 

K. Edw. How many children hast thou, 

widow, tell me. 

Clar. [Aside to Gloucester] I think he 
means to beg a child of her. 

Glo. [Aside to Clarence] Nay, then whip 
me ; he’ll rather give her two. 

L. Grey. Three, my most gracious lord. 
Glo. [Aside] You shall have four if you’ll 

be rul'd by him. 30 

K. Edw. 'Twere pity they should lose 

their father's lands. 

L. Grey. Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant 

it, then. 

K. Edw. Lords, give us leave ; I’ll try 
this widow’s wit. 

Glo. [Aside] Ay, good leave have you; for 
you will have leave 

Till youth take leave and leave you to the 
crutch. 35 

[GioMcesfer and Clarence withdraw. 

K. Edw. Now tell me, madam, do you 

love your children ? 

L, Grey. Ay, full as dearly as 1 love 

myself. 

K. Edw. And would you not do much to 

do them good ? 

L. Grey. To do them good I would 

sustain some harm. 

K. Edw. Then get your husband's lands, 

to do them good, 40 

L. Grey. Therefore I came unto your 

Majesty. 
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K. Edw. 1*11 tell you how these lands are L, Grey. Herein your Highness wrongs 
to be got. both them and me. 75 


L. Grey. So shall you bind me to your 
Highness’ seivice. 

K. Edw. What service wilt thou do me 

if I give them ? 

L. Grey. What you command that rests 

in me to do. 45 

K. Edw. But you will take exceptions to 

my boon. 

L. Grey. No, gracious lord, except I can- 

not do it. 

K. Edw. Ay, but thou canst do what I 

mean to ask. 

L. Grey. Why, then I will do what your 

Grace commands. 

Glo. He plies her hard ; and much rain 
wears the marble- 5 

Clar. As red as fire 1 Nay, then her wax 
must melt. 

L. Grey. Why stops my lord ? Shall I not 
hear my task ? 

K. Edw. An easy task ; ’tis but to love 

a king. 

L. Grey. That’s soon perform’d, because 

I am a subject. 

K. Edw. Why, then, thy husband’s lands 

I freely give thee. 55 

L. Grey. \ take my leave with many 

thousand thanks. 

Glo. The match is made ; she seals it 
with a curtsy. 

K. Edw. But stay thee — -*tis the fruits of 

love I mean. 

L. Grey. The iruits of love I mean, my 

loving liege. 

K. Edw. Ay, but, I fear me, m another 

sense. 60 

What love, thinkst thou, I sue so much to 
get ? 

L. Grey. My love till death, my humble 

thanks, my prayers ; 

That love which virtue begs and virtue 
grants. 

K. Edw. No, by my troth, I did not mean 

such love. 

L. Grey. Why, then you mean not as I 

thought you did. 65 

K. Edw. But now you partly may per- 

ceive my mind. 

L. Grey. My mind will never grant what 

I perceive 

Your Highness aims at, if I aim aright. 
iC. Edw. To tell thee plain, 1 aim to he 
with thee. 

L. Grey. To tell you plain, I had rather 
lie in prison. 7 « 

K. Edw. Why, then thou shalt not have 

thy husband's lands. 

L. Grey. Why, then mine honesty shall be 

my dower ; 

For by that loss I will not purchase tham. 
K. Edw. Therein thou wrong’st thy 
children mightily. 1 


But, mighty lord, this merry iiicimation 
Accords not with the sadness of my suit. 
Please you dismiss me, either with ay or no. 

K, Edw. Ay, if thou wilt say ay to my 

request ; 

No, if thou dost say no to my demand. So 

L. Grey. Then, no, my lord. My suit is at 

an end. 

Glo. The widow likes him not ; she knits 
her brows. 

Clar. He is the bluntest wooer in Christ- 
endom. 

K. Edw. [Aside] Her looks doth argue her 

replete with modesty ; S4 

Her words doth show her wit incompaiable; 
All her perfections challenge sovereignty. 
One way or other, she is for a king *, 

And she shall be my love, or else my queen. 
Say that King Edward take thee for his 
queen ? 

L. Grey. ’Tis better said than done, my 

gracious lord. 90 

I am a subject fit to j‘est withal, 

But far unfit to be a sovereign. 

K. Edw. Sweet widow', by my state I 

swear to thee 

I speak no more than what my soul intends; 
And that is to enjoy thee for my love. 

L. Grey. And that is more than I will 

yield unto. 

1 know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 

K. Edtv. You cavil, widow ; 1 did mean 

my queen. 

L. Grey. ’Twill giieve your Giace my sons 

should call you father. 100 

K. Edw. No more than when my 
daughters call thee mother. 

Thou art a widow, and thou hast some 
children ; 

And, by God’s Mother, I, being but a 
bachelor. 

Have other some. Why, ’tis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many sons. 105 

Answer no more, for thou shalt be my 
queen. 

Glo. The ghostly father now hath done 
his shrift. 

Clar. When he was made a shriver, 'twas 
for shift. 

K. Edw. Brothers, you muse what chat 
we two have had. 

Glo. The widow likes it not, for she looks 
very sad. no 

K. Edw. You’d think it strange if I 
should marry her. 

Clar. To who, my lord 7 
K. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myself. 
Glo. That would be ten days’ wohder at 
the least. 

Clar. That’s a day longer than a wonder 
lasts. 
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Glo. By so mucli is the wonaer in 
extremes. 

K. Edw. Well, jest on, brothers ; I can 
tell you both 

Her suit is granted tor her husband's lands. 

Elder a Nobleman. 

Nob, My gracious loid, Henry your foe is 
taken 

And brought youi prisoner to our palace 
gate. 

K. Bdiv. See that he be convey'd unto the 
Tower. ‘ 

And go we, brothers, to the man that took 

him 

To question of his apprehension. 

Widow, go you along. Lords, use her 
honourably. 

[Exeunt all but Gloucester 

Glo, Ay, Edward will use women honour- 
ably. 

Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and 
ail, 

That from his loms no hopeful branch may 
spring 

To cross me tzom the golden time i look for i 
And yet, between my soul's desire and me — 
The lustful Edward’s title buried — 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young 
Edward, ■ v 

And all the unlook’d for issue of then 
bodies. 

To take their rooms ere 1 can place myseli . 
A coid premeditation for my purpose 1 
Why. then I do but dream on sovereignty ; 
Like one that stands upon a promontory t 
A nd spies a far-off shore where he would 
tread, 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 
And chides the sea that sunders him from 
thence. 

Saying he'll lade it dry to have his way — 
So do 1 wish the crown, being so tar off ; m 
A nd so 1 chide the means that keeps me 
from it ; 

And so I say I'll cut the causes off, 
Flattering me with impossibilities. 

My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweens too 
much. 

Unless my hand and strength could equal 
them. I < 

Weil, say there is no kingdom then for 
Richard ; 

What other pleasure can the world afford ? 
I’ll make my heaven in a ladv’s lap. 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and 
looks, ISO 

O miserable thought I and more unlikely 
Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns. 
Why, love forswore me in my mother's 
womb ; 

And, for i should not deal in her soft laws. 
She did coirupt frail nature with some bnbe 


lo shrink mine aim up like a wither’d 
shrub ; 

to make en cn\ lous mountain on ray back, 
Where sits dcturmitv to mock my body ; 
To shape my legs of an unequal sue ; 

To disproportion me in every part, i6o 
Like to a chaos, oi an unhek’d hear-wlielp 
That carries nu .mmesssou like the dam. 
And am !, then, a man to be belov’d ^ 

0 rnoPwiroiis laclt to harbour such a 

thought ' i-)t 

Then, since tSiis earth affords no joy to me 
But to command, to check, to o’eibear such 
As are of bettei person than myselt, 
ni make my heaven to dieam upon the 
Clown, 

And whiles i live t’ account this world but 
hell. 

Until my misshap'd trunk that bears this 
Jiead 170 

Be round impaleu ivith a glorious crown. 
And vet I know not how to get the crown. 
For many i!\e5 stand heuveen me and 
home ; 

And I — like one Lwt in a thorny wood 
ihat rents the thorns and is rent with the 

illOHls, 1/5 

Seeking a wav and stiaying fiom the way ; 
Not knowing how to hnd the open air. 

But toiling Jesneiatelv to find it out — 
Torment myself to t afeh the Knghsh crown; 
And fiom that torment 1 will free myself 
Or hew mv wav out with a bloody axe. 
Why, I can smile, and maider whiles I 
smile, isj 

And cry ‘ t'ontent I ’ to that which grieves 

my heart. 

And wet my cheeks with aitificial tears, 
And frame my face to ail occasions. 1S5 

I'll drown more sailors than the mermaid 
shall ; 

ril slay more gasers than the basilisk ; 

I’ll play the orator as well as Nestor, 
Deceive more sidy than t lysses could. 
And, like a Sinon, take another Troy. x')o 

1 can add colours to the chameleon, 
Change shapes with Protheus for advan- 
tages, 

And set the murderous Machiavel to school. 
Can 1 do this, and cannot get a crown ? 
lut, were it farther off, I’JJ pluck it down, 

[Exit, 

Scene III. France. The King's palace. 
Flourish. Enter Lewis the French King, 
his sister Bona, his Admiral call'd 
Bourbon ; Prince Edward, Queen 
Margaret, and the Earl of Oxford. 
Lewis sits, and riseth up again. 

Lewis. Fair Queen of England, worthy 
Margaret, 

Sit down with us. It ill befits thy state 
And birth that thou shouidst stand while 
I.ewis doth sit. 
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Q, Mar. No, mighty King of Fiance. 
Now Margaret 

Must strike her sail and iearn a while to 
serve 5 

Where kings command. I was, I must 
confess, 

Great Albion's Queen in former golden 
days ; 

But now mischance hath trod my title 
down 

And with dishonour laid me on the ground, 
Where I must take like seat unto my 
fortune, 

And to my humble seat conform myself. 

Lewis. Why, say, fair Queen, whence 
springs this deep despair ? 

Q. Mar. Fiom such a cause as fills mine 
eyes with tears 

And stops my tongue, while heart is 
drown'd in cares. 

Lewis. Whate’er it be, be thou still like 
thyself, 15 

And sit thee by our side. [Seufs her by him] 
Yield not thy neck 

To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntless 
mind 

Still ride m triumph over all mischance. 
Be plain. Queen Margaret, and tell thy 
grief ; 

it shall be eas'd, if France can yield lehef. 20 

Q. Mar, Those gracious words revive my 
drooping thoughts 

And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to 
speak. 

Now therefore be it known to noble Lewis 
That Henry, sole possessor of my love, 

IS, of a king, become a banish’d man, 25 
And forc’d to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 
While proud ambitious Edward Duke of 
York 

Usurps the regal title and the seat 
Of England's true-anointed lawful King. 
This is the cause that I, poor Margaret, 30 
With this my son. Prince Edward, Henry's 
heir, 

Am come to crave thy just and lawful aid ; 
And if thou fail us, all our hope is done. 
Scotland hath will to help, but cannot 
help j 

Our people and our peers are both misled, 35 
Our treasure seiz’d, our soldiers put to flight. 
And, as thou seest, ourselves in heavy 
plight. 

Lewis. Renowned Queen, with patience 
calm the storm. 

While we bethink a means to break it off, 

Q. Mar. The more we stay, the stronger 
grows our foe. 40 

Lewis. The more I stay, the more I'll 
succour thee. 

Q. Mar, O, but impatience waiteth on 
true sorrow. 

And see where comes the breeder of my 
sorrow i i 


Entei Warwick. 

Lewis. What's he approaclieth boldly to 
our presence ? 

Q. hlar. Our Earl of Warwick, Edward’s 
gieatest friend. 45 

Lewis. Welcome, brave Warwick I What 
brings thee to France ? 

[He descends. She ariseth. 

Q. Mar. Ay, now’- begins a second storm 
to rise ; 

For dus is he that moves both wmd-and 
tide. 

War. From woithy Edivard, King of 
Albion, 

My lord and sovereign, and fiiy vowed 
friend, 50 

I come, in kindness and unfeigned love. 
First to do greetings to thy royal person, 
And then to crave a league of amity. 

And lastly to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if tHou v'ouchsafe to 
grant ds 

That virtuous Lady Bona, thy fair sister. 
To England’s King m lawf^ul marriage, 

Q. Mar. [Aside] If that go forv/ard, 
Henry's hope is done. 

War, [To Bona] And, gracious madam, in 
our king’s behalf, 

I am commanded, with ic?,ve a!*d 

favour, f>o 

Humbly to kiss your hand, and witli mv 
tongue 

To tell the passion of my sovereign’s heart ? 
Where fame, late ent'iing at his heedful 
ears. 

Hath plac’d thy beauty's image and thy 
virtue. 

Q. Mar. King Lewis and Lady Bona, hear 
me speak fas 

Before you answer Warwick. His demand 
Springs not from Edward's welbmeant 
honest love. 

But from deceit bred by necessity ; 

For how can tyrants safely govern home 
Unless abroad they purchase great ailtance? 
To prove him tyrant this reason may 
suffice, 71 

That Henry liveth still ; but were he 
dead. 

Yet here Prince Edward stands. King 
Henry's son. 

Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league 
and marriage 

Thou draw not on thy danger and dishonour; 
For though usurpers sway the rule a while 
Yet heav’ns are just, and time suppresseth 
wrongs. 7 ? 

War. Injurious Margaret ! 

Prince. And why not Queen ? 

War. Because thy father Henry did 
usurp ; 

And thou no more art prince «'feao she is 
queen. 
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Oxf, Then Warwick disannuls great John 
of Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of 
Spain ; 

An.d, after John of Gaunt, Henry the 
Fourth, 

Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest ; 
And, after that wise prince, Henry the 
Fifth, 85 

Who by his prowess conquered all France. 
From these our Henry lineally descends. 

War. Oxfprd, how haps it in this smooth 
discourse 

You told not how Henry the Sixth hath 
lost 

AH that which Henry the Fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks these peers of France should smile 
at that. 91 

But for the rest : you tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years — a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom’s 
worth. 

Oxf. Why, Warwick, canst thou speak 
against thy liege, 95 

Whom thou obeyed’st thirty and six years. 
And not bewray thy treason with a blush ? 

War, Can Oxford that did ever fence the 
right 

Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree 7 
For shame I Leave Henry, and call Edward 
king. 100 

Oxf. CaU him my king by whose in- 
jurious doom 

My elder brother, the Lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death ; and more than so, my 
father, 

Even in the downfall of his mellow’d years, 
When nature brought him to the door of 
death 7 105 

No, Warwick, no ; while life upholds this 
arm. 

This arm upholds the house of Lancaster. 

War. And I the house of York. 

Lewis, Queen Margaret, Prince Edward, 
and Oxford. 

Vouchsafe at our request to stand aside no 
While I use further conference with War- 
wick. IThey stand aloof, 

Q. Mar. Heavens grant that Warwick’s 
words bewitch him not I 

Lewis. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon 
thy conscience. 

Is Edward your true king 7 for I were loath 
To link with him that were not lawful 
chosen. xxs 

War. Thereon I pawn my credit and 
mine honour* 

Lewis. But is he gracious in the people’s 
eye ? 

War. The more that Henry was un- 
fortunate, 

Lewis. Then further : all dissembling set 
aside. 

Tell me for truth the measure of his love too 
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Unto oijb: sister Bona, 

War. Such it seems 

As may beseem a monarch like himself. 
Myself have often heard him say and swear 
That this his love was an eternal plant 
Whereof the root was fix’d in virtue’s 
ground, 125 

The leaves and fruit maintain’d with 
beauty’s sun, 

Exempt from envy, but not from disdain, 
Unless the Lady Bona quit his pain. 
Lewis. Now, sister, let us hear your firm 
resolve. 

Bona. Your grant or your denial shall be 
mine. 130 

[To Warwick] Yet I confess that often ere 
this day. 

When I have heard your king’s desert 
recounted. 

Mine ear hath tempted judgment to desire. 
Lewis. Then, Warwick, thus : our sister 
shall be Edward's. 134 

And now forthwith shall articles be drawn 
Touching the jointure that your king must 
make. 

Which with her dowry shall be counter- 
pois’d. 

Draw near. Queen Margaret, and be a 
witness 

That Bona shall be wife to the English 
king. 

Prince. To Edward, but not to the 
English king. 140 

Q. Mar. Deceitful Warwick, it was thy 
device 

By this alliance to make void my suit. 
Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's 
friend. 

Lewis. And still is friend to him and 
Margaret. 

But if your title to the crown be weak, 145 
As may appear by Edward’s good success, 
Then 'tis but reason that I be releas’d 
From giving aid which late 1 promised. 
Yet shall you have all kindness at my 
hand 

That your estate requires and mine can 
yield. 150 

War. Henry now lives in Scotland at his 
ease, 

Where having nothing, nothing can he lose. 
And as for you yourself, our quondam 
queen. 

You have a father able to maintain you. 
And better 'twere you troubled him than 
France. 155 

Q. Mar. Peace, impudent and shameless 
Warwick, 

Proud setter up and puller down of kings I 
1 will not hence till with my talk and tears. 
Both fuH of truth, I make King Lewis 
behold 

Thy sly conveyance and thy lord’s false 
love; 
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For both of you are biids of self-same 
feather. 

{Post blowing a /io>n within. 

Lewis. Warwick, this is some post to us 
or thee. 

Enter the Post. 

Post. My lord ambassador, these letters 
are for you. 

Sent from your brother, Marquis Montague. 
These from our King unto your Majesty. 
And, madam, these for you ; from whom I 
know not. [They all read their letters. 

Oxf. I like it well that our fair Queen and 
mistress 

Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns 
at his. 

Prince. Nay, mark how Lewis stamps as 
he were nettled. 

I hope all’s for the best. 170 

Lewis. Warwick, what are thy news ? 
And yours, fair Queen ? 

Q. Mar. Mine such as fill my heart with 
unhop’d joys. 

War. Mine full of sorrow and heart’s 
discontent. 

Lewis. What, has your king married the 
Lady Grey ? 174 

And now, to soothe your forgery and his. 
Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 
Is this th’ alliance that he seeks with 
France ? 

Dare he presume to scorn us in this 
manner ? 

Q. Mar. I told your Majesty as much 
before. 

This proveth Edward’s love and Warwick’s 
honesty. 

War. King Lewis, I here protest in sight 
of heaven. 

And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss. 
That I am clear from this misdeed of 
Edward’s — 

No more my king, for he dishonours me. 
But most himself, if he could see his 
shame. 185 

Bid I forget that by the house of Yqrk 
My father came untimely to his death ? 
Did 1 let pass th’ abuse done to my niece ? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 
Did I put Henry from his native right ? 10° 
And am I guerdon’d at the last with shame? 
Shame on himself 1 for my desert is honour ; 
And to repair my honour lost for him 
I here renounce him and return to Henry. 
My noble Queen, let former grudges pass. 
And henceforth 1 am thy true servitor. 196 
I will revenge his wrong to Lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former state. 

Q. Mar. Warwick, these words have 
turn’d my hate to love ; 

And I forgive and quite forget old faults, soo 
And joy that thou becom’st King Henry’s 
friend. 


Wai. So much his friend, ay, his un- 
feigned iriend. 

That if King Lewis vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some tew bands of chosen soldiers. 
I’ll undeitake to land them on our coast 20s 
And foice the tyrant from his seat by war. 
’Tis not his new-made bride shall succour 
him ; 

And as for Clarence, as my letters tell me. 
He’s very hkely now to fall from him 
For matching more for wanton lust than 
honour 210 

Or than for strength and safety of our 
country. 

Bona. Dear brother, how shall Bona be 
reveng’d 

But by thy help to this distressed queen ? 

Q. Mar. Renowned Prince, how shall 
poor Henry live 21 j 

Unless thou rescue him from foul despair ? 

Bona. My quairel and this English 
queen’s are one. 

War. And mine, fair Lady Bona, joins 
with yours. 

Lewis. And mine with hers, and thine, 
and Margaret’s. 

Therefore, at last, I firmly am resolv’d 
You shall have aid. 220 

Q. Mar. Let me give humble thanks for 
all at once. 

Lewis. Then, England’s messenger, re- 
turn in post 

And tell false Edward, thy supposed king. 
That Lewis of France is sending over 
masquers 

To revel it with him and his new bride. 225 
Thou seest what’s past ; go fear thy king 
withal. 

Bona. Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a 
widower shortly. 

I'll wear the willow-garland for his sake. 

Q. Mar. Tell him my mourning weeds are 
laid aside. 

And I am ready to put armour on. 230 

War. Tell him from me that he hath done 
me wrong. 

And therefore I’ll uncrown him ere’t be 
long. 

There’s thy reward ; be gone. {Exit Post. 

Lewis. But, Warwick, 

Thou and Oxford, with five thousand men. 
Shall cross the seas and bid false Edward 
battle ; 235 

And, as occasion serves, this noble Queen 
And Prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 
Yet, ere thou go, but answer me one doubt : 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 

War. This shall assure my constant 
loyalty : 240 

That if our Queen and this young Prince 
agree, 

I’ll Join mine eldest daughter and my 
joy 

To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 
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Q. Mm . Yes, I agree, and thank you for 
your motion. 

Son Edward, she is fair and virtuous, sjs 
Therefore delav not — give thy hand to 
Warwick ; 

And with thy hand thy faith irrevocable 
That only Warwick’s daughter shall be 
thme. 

Prince. Yes, I accept her, for she well 
deserves it ; 

And here to pledge my vow, I give my 
hand. 

[He gives his hand to Warwick. 

Lewis. Why stay w'e now ? These 
soldiers shall be levied ; 

And thou, Lord Bourbon, our High 
Admiral, 

Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. 
I long till Edward fall by war's mischance 
For mocking marriage with a dame of 
France. [Exeunt all but Warwick. 

War, I came from Edw^ard as ambas- 
sador, 25«i 

But I return his sworn and mortal foe. 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave 
me. 

But dreadful war shall answer his demand. 
Had he none else to make a stale but me ? 
Then none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow. 
I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 
And I’ll be chief to bring him down again; 
Not that I pity Henry’s misery. 

But seek revenge on Edward’s mockery. 265 

[Exit. 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. London. The palace. 

Enter Gloucester, Clarence, Somerset, 
and Montague. 

Glo. Now tell me, brother Clarence, what 
think you 

Of this new marriage with the Lady Grey ? 
Hath not our brother made a worthy 
choice ? 

Clar. Alas, you know ’tis far from hence 
to France ! 

How could he stay till Warwick made 
return ? s 

Som. My lords, forbear this talk ; here 
comes the King. 

Flourish. Enter King Edward, attended ; 

Lady Grey, as Queen ; Pembroke, 

Stafford, Hastings, and Others. Four 

stand on one side, and four on the other. 

Glo. And his well-chosen bride. 

Clar. I mind to tell him plainly what I 
think. 

K. Edw. Now', brother of Clarence, how 
like you our choice 9 

That you stand pensive as half malcontent ? 

Clar. As well as Lewis of France or the 
Earl of Warwick. 


Which arc so w'eak of courage and m 
I judgment 

That thev’ii take no offence at our abuse. 

K. Edw. Suppose they take ofience withl 
out a cause ; 

They are but Lewis and Warwick : I am 
Edward, “ 

Your King and Warwick’s, and must have 
my will. 

Glo. And shall have your wull, because our 
King. 

Yet hasty marriage seldom proveth well, 

K. Edw. Yea, brother Richaid, are you 
oftended too ? 

Glo. Not 1 . 2Q 

No, God torbid that I should wish them 
sevci 'd 

Whom God hath join'd together ; ay, and 
’twere pity 

To sunder them that yoke so well togetlier. 

K. Edw. Setting youx scorns and your 
mislike aside. 

Tell me some reason why the Lady Grey 25 
Should not become my wife and England’s 
Lueen. 

And you too, Somerset and Montague, 
Speak treely what you think. 

Clar. Then this is mine opinion ; that 
King Lewis 

Becomes your enemy tor mocking him 30 
About the marriage of the Lady Bona. 

Glo. And Warwick, doing what you gave 
in charge, 

Is now dishonoured by this new marriage. 

K. Edw. What if both Lewis and War- 
wick be appeas'd 

By such invention as I can devise ? 35 

Mont. Yet to have jsun'd with France in 
such alliance 

Would more have strcngth’ned this our 
commonwealth 

'Gainst foreign storms than any home-bred 
marriage. 

Hast. Why, knows not Montague that of 
Itself 

England is safe, if true within itself ? 40 

Mont, But the safer when 'tis back’d 
with France. 

Hast. 'I’is better using France than trust- 
ing France. 

I-et us be back'd with God, and with the 
seas ^3 

Which fie hath giv'n for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps only defend ourselves. 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

Clar. For this one speech Lord Hastings 
well deserves 

To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford. 

fC. Edw. Ay, what of that ?Tt was my 
will and grant ; 

And for this once my wiE shall stand for 
law. 50 

Glo. And yet methinks your Grace hath 
not done wen 
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To give the heir anti daughter of Lord 
Scales 

Unto the brother of your loving bride. 

She better would have fitted me or Clarence; 
But in your bride you buiy brotheihood. 

Ciar, Oi else you W'ouid not have bestow’d 
the heir 56 

Of the Lord jdonville on your new wife’s 
son. 

And leave your brothers to go speed else- 
where. 

K. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence ! Is it for a 
wife 

That thou ait malcontent ? I will provide 
thee. 60 

Clar* in choosing for yourself you show’d 
your judgment, 

W hich being shallow, you shall give me 
leave 

To play th j broker in mine own behalf ; 
And to that end I shortly mind to leave 
you. 

K. Edw. Leave me or tarry, Edward win 
be King, 65 

And not be tied unto his brother’s will. 

Q. Eliz» iVi.y lords, before it pleas’d his 
A ajesty 

To raise my state to title of a queen. 

Do me but right, and you mtist all confess 
lhat i was not ignoble of descent ; 70 

And meaner than myself have had like 
fortune. 

But as this title honours me and mine. 

So your dislikes, to whom I would be 
pleasing, 

Doth cloud my joys with danger and with 
sorrow. 

K, Edw. My love, forbear to fawn upon 
their frowns. 75 

What danger or what sorrow can befall 
thee. 

So long as Edward is thy constant friend 
And then true sovereign whom they must 
obey ? 

Nay, whom they shall obey, and love thee 
too, 

Unless they seek for hatred at my hands ; so 
Which if they do, yet wiii I keep thee 
safe. 

And they shall feel the vengeance of my 
wrath. 

Glo, [Aside] I hear, yet say not much, but 
think the more. 

Enter a Post. 

K. Edw. Now, messenger, what letters or 
what news 

From France ? 85 

Mess. My sovereign liege, no letters, and 
few words. 

But such as 1 , without your special pardon. 
Dare not relate. 

JC. Edw. Go to, we pardon thee ; there- 
fore, in brief. 


Tell me their words as near as thou canst 
guess them. 90 

What answer makes King Lewis unto our 
letters ? 

Mess. At my depart, these were his very 
words : 

* Go tell false Edward, the supposed king. 
That Lewis of France is sending over 
masquers 

To revel it with him and his new bride 95 

K. Edw. Is Lewis so brave ? Belike he 
thinks me Henry. 

But what said Lady Bona to my marriage ? 

Mess. These were her words, utt’red with 
mild disdain : 

‘ Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower 
shortly. 

I’ll wear the willow-garland for his sake ’. 100 

K. Edw. I blame not her : she could say 
httle less ; 

She had the wrong. But what said Henry’s 
queen ? 

For I have heard that she was there in place. 

Mess. ‘ Tell him ’ quoth she ‘ my mourn- 
ing weeds are done. 

And I am ready to put armour on.’ 105 

K. Edw. Belike she minds to play the 
Amazon. 

But what said Warwick to these injuries ? 

Mess. He, more incens’d against your 
Majesty 

Than all the rest, discharg’d me with these 
words : 

‘ Tell him from me that he hath done me 
wrong ; no 

And therefore I’ll uncrown him ere't be 
long 

K. Edw. Ha ! durst the traitor breathe 
out so proud words ? 

Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarn’d. 
They shall have wars and pay tor their 
presumption. m 

But say, is Warwick fnends with Margaret? 

Mess. Ay, gracious sovereign ; they are 
so link'd in friendship 
That young Prince' Edward marries War- 
wick’s daughter. 

Clar. Belike the elder ; Clarence will have 
the younger. 

Now, brother king, farewell, and sit you 
fast, 

For I will hence to Warwick's other 
daughter ; 120 

That, though I want a kingdom, yet in 
marriage 

I may not prove inferior to yourself. 

You that love me and Warwick, follow me. 

[Exit, and Somerset follows. 

Glo. [Aside] Not I. 124 

My thoughts aim at a further matter ; I 
Stay not for the love of Edward hut the 
crown. 

K. Edw. Clarence and Somterset both 
gone to Warwick I 
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Yet am I arm'd against the worst can 
happen ; 

And haste is needful in this desp'rate case. 
Pembroke and Stafford, you incur behalf 130 
Go levy men and make prepare for war ; 
They are already, or quickly will be landed. 
Myself in person will straight follow you. 

{Exeunt Pembroke and Stafford, 
But ere I go, Hastings and Montague, 
Resolve my doubt. You twain, of all the 
rest, 135 

Are near to Warwick by blood and by 
alliance. 

Tell me if you love Warwick more than me? 
If it be so, then both depart to him : 

I rather wish you foes than hollow friends. 
But if you mmd to hold your true obedience, 
Give me assurance with some fiiendly vow. 
That I may never have you in suspect. 

Mont, So God help Montague as he 
proves true 1 

Hast, And Hastings as he favours 
Edward's cause ! 

K. Edw, Now, brother Richard, will you 
stand by us ? 143 

Glo. Ay, in despite of all that shall 
. withstand you. 

K, Edw. Why, so I then am I sure of 
victory. 

Now therefore let us hence, and lose no 
hour 

Till we meet Warwick with his foreign 
pow’r. [Exeiml. 

Scene II. A plain in Warwickshire. 

Enter Warwick and Oxford, with French 
Soldiers. 

War. Trust me, my lord, all hitherto goes 
well ; 

The common people by numbers swarm to 
us. 

Enter Clarence and Somerset. 

But see where Somerset and Clarence comes. 
Speak suddenly, my lords — are we all 
friends ? 

Clar, Fear not that, my lord. 5 

War, Tlien, gentle Clarence, welcome 
unto Warwick ; 

And welcome, Somerset. I hold it cowardice 
To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in sign of love ; 
Else might I think that Clarence, Edward's 
brother, jo 

Were but a feigned friend to our proceed- 
ings. 

But welcome, sweet Clarence ; my daughter 
shall be thine. 

And now what rests but, in night's cover- 
ture. 

Thy brother being carelessly encamp’d. 

His soldiers lurking in the towns about, 15 
And but attended by a simple guard, 
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We may surprise and take him at our 
pleasure ? 

Our scouts have found the adventure very 
easy ; 

That as Ulysses and stout Diomede 
With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus' 
tents, 20 

And brought from thence the Thracian 
fatal steeds, 

So we, well cover’d with the night’s black 
mantle. 

At unawares may beat down Edward’s 
guard 

And seize himself — I say not ' slaughter him’. 
For I intend but only to surprise him. 25 
You that will follow me to this attempt. 
Applaud the name of Henry with your 
leader. [They all cry * Henry I ' 
Why then, let’s on our way in silent sort. 
For Warwick and his friends, God and Samt 
George I [Exeunh 

Scene III. Edward* s camp, near Warwick, 

Enter three Watchmen, to guard the King’s 
tent, 

1 Watch. Come on, my masters, each man 

take his stand ; 

The King by this is set him down to sleep. 

2 Watch. What, will he not to bed ? 

1 Watch. Why, no ; for he hath made a 

solemn vow 

Never to he and take his natural rest 5 
lill Warwick or himself be quite suppress'd, 

2 Watch. To-morrow then, belike, shall 

be the day. 

It Warwick be so* near as men report. 

3 Watch. But say, I pray, what nobleman 

IS that 9 

That with the King here resteth in his tent? 

1 Watch. 'Tis the Lord Hastings, the 

King’s chiefest friend. 

3 Watch. O, is it so ? But why commands 
the King 

That his chief followers lodge in towns 
about him. 

While he himself keeps in the cold field ? 

2 Watch. ’Tis the more honour, because 

more dangerous. is 

3 Watch. Ay, but give me worship and 

quietness ; 

I like it better than a dangerous honour. 

If W’^arwick knew in what estate he stands, 
'Tis to be doubted he would waken him. 

1 Watch. Unless our halberds did shut up 

his passage. 20 

2 Watch. Ay, wherefore else guard we his 

royal tent 

But to defend his person from night-foes ? 

Enter Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, 
Somerset, and French Soldiers, silent aU. 

War. 1 his is his tent ; and see where 
itani his guard* 
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Courage, my masters I Honour now or 
never ! 

But follow me, and Edward shall be ours. 25 

1 Watch. Who goes there ? 

2 Watch. Stay, or thou dicst. 

[Wartvick and the rest cry all ‘ Warwick ! 

Warwick I ’ and set upon the Guard, 
who fly, crying * Arm ! Arm ! * 
Warwick and the rest following them. 

The drum play mg and trumpet sounding, 
re-enter Warwick and the rest, bringing 
the King out in his gown, sitting in a 
chair. Gloucester and Hastings fly 
over the stage. 

Som. W’^hat are they that fly theie ? 
War. Richard and Hastings, Let them 
go ; here is the Duke. 

K. Edw. The Duke I Why, Warwick, 
when we parted, 30 

Thou calFdst me King ? 

War. Ay, but the case is alter’d. 

When you disgrac’d me in my embassade, 
Then I degraded you from being King, 
And come now to create you Duke of York. 
Alas, how should you govern any kingdom 
That know not how to use ambassadors, .3c. 
Nor how to be contented with one wite. 
Nor how to use your brothers brotheily. 
Nor how to study for the people’s welfare, 
Nor how to shioud yourselt from enemies ? 
K. Edw. Yea, bi other of Claience, art 
thou heie too ? n 

Nay, then I see that Edward needs must 
down. 

Yet, Warwick, m despite of all mischance. 
Of thee thyself and all thy complices, 
Edward will always bear Inmself as King. 
Though fortune’s malice overthrow my 
state, y> 

My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 
War. Then, tor his mind, be Edw'ard 
, England’s king ; 

[Takes off his crown. 
But Henry now shall wear the English 
crown 

And be true King indeed ; thou but the 
shadow. 5'^ 

My Lord ot Somerset, at my request, 

See that forthwith Duke" Edward be con- 
vey’d 

Unto my brother, Archbishop of York. 
When I have fought with Pembroke and 
his fellows, 

I’ll follow ycu and tell what answer -iS 

Lewis and the Lady Bona send to him. 
Now for a while farewell, good Duke of 
York. 

K. Edw. What fates impose, that men 
must needs abide ; 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

[They lead him out forcibly. 
Oxf. What now remains, my lords, for us 
to do 


But march to London with our soldiers ? 

War. Ay, that’s the first thing that we 
have to do ; 

To free King Henry from impiisonment. 
And see him seated m the regal throne. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. London. The palace. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and Rivers. 

Riv. Madam, what makes you m this 
sudden change ? 

Q. Ehz. Why, brother Piveis, are you yet 
to learn 

What late misfoitune is befall’n King 
Edward ? 

Riv. What, loss oi some pitch’d battle 
against Warwick ? 

Q. Eliz. No, but the loss of his own royal 
person. 5 

Riv. Then is my soveteign slam ? 

Q. Eliz. Ay, almost slam, foi he is taken 
prisoner ; 

Either betray’d by falsehood of his guard 
Or by his foe surpris’d at unawares ; 

And, as I further have to understand, 10 
Is new committed to the Bishop oi York, 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that out* 
foe. 

Riv. These news, I must confess, are, toll 
of giief 

Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may : 
Warwick may lose that now hath won the 
day. T «) 

Q. Ehz. Till then, fair hope must hinder 
life’s decay. 

And I the rather wean me from despair 
For love of Edward’s offspring m my womb. 
This IS it that makes me bridle passion 
And bear with mildness my misfortune’s 
cross ; 20 

Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear 
And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs. 
Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drowm 
King Edward's fruit, true heir to th’ 
English crown. 

Riv. But, madam, where is Warwick 

then become ? ^ 

Q. Eliz. I am inform’d that he comes 

towards London 

To set the crown once more on Henry's 
head. 

Guess thou the lest : King Edward’s friends 
must down. 

But to prevent the tyrant’s violence — 
For trust not him that hath once broken 
faith — 

I’ll hence forthwith unto the sanctuary 
To save at least the heir of Edwaid’s right. 
There shall I rest secure fiom force and 
fraud. 

Come, therefore, let us fly while we may fly: 
If Warwick take us, we are sure to die, 51 

[ExewiL 
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Scene V. A park near Middlehayn Castle 
in Yorkshire. 

Enter Gloucester, Lord Hastings, Sir 
William Stanley, and Others. 

Glo. Now, my Lord Hastings and Sir 
William Stanley, 

Leave off to wonder why 1 drew you hither 
Into this cliiefest thicket of the park. 
Thus stands the case : you know our King, 
my brother. 

Is prisoner to the Bishop here, at whose 
hands 5 

He hath good usage and great liberty ; 
And often but attended with weak guard 
Comes hunting this way to disport himself. 
I have advertis'd him by secret means 
That if about this hour he make this way. 
Under the colour ot his usual game, u 

He shall heie find his friends, with horse 
and men. 

To set him free from his captivity. 

Enter King Edward ayid a Huntsman with 
him. 

Hunt. This way, my lord ; for this way 
lies the game. 

K. Edw. Nay, this way, man. See where 
the huntsmen stand. !*> 

Now, brother of Gloucester, Lord Hastings, 
and the rest, ' 

Stand you tlius close to steal the Bishop’s 
deer ? 

Glo. Brother, the time and case requireth 
haste ; 

Your horse stands ready at the park corner. 

K. Ediv. But whither shall we then ? 

Hast To Lynn, my lord ; and siiip from 
thence to Flanders. 

Glo. Well guess’d, beiieve me ; tor that 
was my meaning. 

K. Ediv. Stanley, 1 will requite thy 
forwaidness. 

Glo. But wheietore stay we ? ’Tis no 
time to talk. 

K. Ediv. Huntsmen, w'hat say’st thou ? 
Wilt thou go along ? -’s 

Hunt. Better do so than tarry and be 
hang’d. 

Glo. Come then, away ; let’s ha’ no more 
ado. 

K. Bdw. Bishop, farewell. Shield thee 
from Wai wick’s trown, 

And pray that 1 may repossess the crown. 

I Exeunt. 

Scene VI. London. The Tower. 

Flourish. Enter King Henry, Clarence, 

W’arwick, Somerset, ' young Henry 

Earl oi* Richmond, Oxford, Mon- 

TA<;UE, Lieutenant oi the Tower, and 

Attendants. 
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K. Hen. Master Lieutenant, now that 
God and friends 

Have shaken Edwaid fiom the regal seat 
And turn’d my captive state to liberty. 
My fear to hope, my soirows unto joys, 4 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 
Lieut. Subjects may challenge nothing of 
their sov’reigns ; 

But if an humble prayer may prevail, 

I then crave pardon of your Majesty. 

K. Hen. Foi what, Lieutenant ? For 
well using me ? 

Nay, be thou sure I’ll well requite thy 
kindneas, 10 

For that it made my imprisonment a 
pleasure ; 

Ay, such a pleasure as incaged birds 
Conceive when, after many moody thoughts. 
At last by notes of household harmony 
They quite foiget their loss of hbeity. 15 
But, Warwick, after God, thou set'st me 
free. 

And chiefly therefore I thank God and thee; 
He was the author, thou the instrument. 
Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's 
spite 

By living low where fortune cannot hurt 
me, 20 

And that the people of this blessed land 
May not be punish'd with my thwarting 
stars, 

Warwick, although my head still wear the 
crown, 

I here lesign my government to thee. 

For thou ait fortunate in all thy deeds, 25 
War. Your Giace hath still beer tam’d 
for viitLious, 

And now may seem as wise as virtuous 
By spying and avoiding fortune's malice, 
For tew men nghtlv temper with the stars ; 
Yet m this one thing let me blame your 
Grace 30 

For choosing me when Clarence is in place. 
Clar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of 
the sway, 

To whom the heav’ns m ihy nativity 
Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown. 
As likely to be blest in peace and war ; 35 
And therefore I yield thee my free consent, 
W^ar. And I choose Clarence only for 
Protector. 

K. Hen. Warwick and Clarence, give me 
both your hands. 

Now join your hands, and with your hands 
your hearts. 

That no dis .ension hinder government. 40 
I make you both Protectors of this land. 
While I myself will lead a private life 
And in devotion spend my latter days, 

To sin's rebuke and my Creator’s praise. 
War, What answers Clarence to Ms 
sovereign’s will ? 45 

Clar. That he consents, if Warwick yield 
consent, 
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For on thy fortune I repose myself. 

War. Why, then, though loath, yet must 
I be content. 

We'll yoke together, like a double shadow 
To Henry's body, and supply his place ; 50 
I mean, in bea**mg weight of government. 
While he enjoys the honour and his ease. 
And, Clarence, now then it is more than 
needful 

Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a 
traitor. 

And ail his lands and goods confiscated. 55 

Clar, What else ? And that succ'^ssion be 
determin'd. 

War. Ay, therein Clarence shall not want 
his part. 

K. Hen, But, with the first of all your 
chief affairs. 

Let me entreat — for I command no more — 
That Margaret your Queen and my son 

Edward 6c 

Be sent for to .return from France with 
speed ; 

For till I see them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclips’d. 

Clar. It shall be done, my sovereign, with 
all speed. 

K. Hen. My Lord of Somerset, what 

youth IS that, 05 

Of whom you seem to have so tender care ? 

Som. My liege, it is young Henry, Earl 
of Richmond. 

K. Hen. Come hither, England’s hope. 

[Lays his hand on his head. 

If secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts. 
This pretty lad will prove our country’s 
bliss. 70 

His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 

His head by nature fram’d to wear a crown. 
His hand to wield a sceptre ; and himself 
Likely in time to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords ; for this is 
he 

Must help you more than you are hurt 
by me. 76 

Enter a Post. 

War. What news, my friend ? 

Post. That Edward is escaped from your 
brother 

And fled, as he hears since, to Burgundy. 

War. Unsavoury news I But how made 
he escape ? «o 

Post He was convey’d by Richard Duke 
of Gloucester 

And the Lord Hastings, who attended him 
In secret ambush on the forest side 
And from the Bishop's huntsmen rescu’d 
him ; 

For hunting was his daily exercise. 85 

War. My brother was too careless of his 
charge. 

But let us hence, my sovereign, to provide 


A salve for any sore that may betide, 

[Exeunt all but Somerset, Richmond, and 
Oxford. 

Som. My lord, I like not of this flight of 
Edward’s ; 

For doubtless Burgundy will yield him 
help, 90 

And we shall have more wars before’t be 
long. 

As Henry’s late presaging prophecy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young 
Richmond, 

So doth mv heart misgive me, in these 
conflicts, 94 

What may befall him to his harm and ours. 
Therefore, Lord Oxford, to prevent the 
worst. 

Forthwith we’ll send him hence to Brittany, 
Till storms be past of civil enmity. 

Oxf. Ay, for if Edward repossess the 
crown, 

’Tis like that Richmond with the rest shall 
down. 100 

Som. It shall be so ; he shall to Brittany. 
Come therefore, let’s about it speedily. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VII. Before York. 

Flowish. Enter King Edward, Glou- 
cester, Hastings, and Soldiers. 

K. Edw. Now, brother Richard, Lord 
Hastings, and the rest. 

Yet thus tar fortune maketii us amends, 
And says that once more I shall interchange 
My waned state for Henry’s regal crown. 
Well have we pass'd and now repass’d the 
seas, 5 

And brought desired help from Burgundy ; 
What then remains, we being thus arriv’d 
From Ravenspurgh haven before the gates 
of York, 

But that we enter, as into our dukedom ? 

Glo. The gates made fast ! Brother, I like 
not this ; 10 

For many men that stumble at the thresh- 
old 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 

K. Edw. Tush, man, abodements must 
not now aft right us. 

By fair or foul means we must enter in. 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 15 

Hast. My liege. I'll knock once more to 
summon them. 

Enter, on the walls, the Mayor of York and 
his Brethren. 

May. My lords, we were forewarned ol 
your coming 

And shut the gates for safety of ourselves, 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 

K. Edw. But, Master Mayor, if Henry be 
your King, 20 

Yet Edward at the least is Duke of York. 
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May. True, my good lord ; I know you 
for no less. 

K. Edw. Why, and I challenge nothing 
but my dukedom. 

As being well content with that alone. 

Glo. [Aside] But when the fox hath once 
got in his nose, =5 

He'Uv soon find means to make the body 
follow. 

Bast. Why, Master Mayor, why stand 
you in a doubt ? 

Open the gates ; we are King Henry’s 
friends. 

May. Ay, say you so ? The gates shall 
then be open’d. [He descettds. 

Glo. A wise stout captain, and soon 
persuaded I 30 

Hast The good old man would fain that 
all were well. 

So ’twere not long of him ; but being 
ent’red, 

I doubt not, I, but we shall soon persuade 
Both him and all his brothers unto reason. 

Enter, below, the Mayor and two Aldermen. 

K. Edw. So, Master Mayor. These gates 
must not be shut 35 

But m the night or in the time of war. 
What ! fear not, man, but yield me up the 
keys ; [Takes his keys. 

For Edward will defend the town and 
thee. 

And all those friends that deign to follow 
me. 

March. Enter Montgomery with drum and 
Soldiers. 

Glo. Brother, this is Sir John Mont- 
gomery, 40 

Our trusty friend, unless I be deceiv’d. 

K. Edw. Welcome, Sir John I But why 
come you in arms ? 

Mont To help King Edward in his time 
of storm. 

As every loyal subject ought to do. 

K. Edw. Thanks, good Montgomery ; but 
we now forget 45 

Our title to the crown, and only claim 
Our dukedom till God please to send the 
rest. 

Mont. Then fare you well, for I will hence 
again. 

I came to serve a king and not a duke. 40 
Drummer, strike up, and let us march 
away. [The Drum begins to march. 

K. Edw. Nay, stay, Sir John, a while, and 
we’ll debate 

By what safe means the crown may be 
recover'd. 

Mont. What talk you of debating ? In 
few words ; 

If you’ll not here proclaim yourself our 
King, 54 

I’ll leave you to your fortune and be gone 
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To keep them back that come to succour 
you. 

Why shall we fight, if you pretend no title ? 
Glo. Why, brother, wherefore stand you 
on nice points ? 

K. Edw. When we grow stronger, then 
we’ll make our claim ; 

Till then ’tis wisdom to conceal our 
meaning. 60 

Hast Away with scrupulous wit ! Now 
arms must rule. 

Glo. And fearless minds climb soonest 
unto crowns. 

Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand ; 
The bruit thereof will bring you many 
friends. 

K. Edw. Then be it as you will ; for ’tis 
my right, 65 

And Henry but usurps the diadem. 

Mont Ay, now my sovereign speaketh 
hke himself ; 

And now will I be Edward’s champion. 
Hast Sound trumpet ; Edward shall be 
here proclaim’d. 69 

Come, fellow soldier, make thou proclama- 
tion. [Giiies him a paper. Flourish. 
Sold. [Reads] ' Edward the Fourth, by 
the grace ot God, King of England and 
France, and Lord of Ireland, ike.* 

Mont. And whoso’er gainsays King 
Edward's right. 

By this 1 challenge him to single fight. 

[Throws down his gawitlet 
All. Long live Edward the Fourth ! 75 
K. Edw. Thanks, brave Montgomery, and 
thanks unto you all ; 

If fortune serve me. I'll requite this 
kindness. 

Now for this night let’s harbour here in 
York; 

And when the morning sun shall raise his 
car 

Above the border of this horizon, «o 
We’ll forward towards Warwick and his 
mates ; 

For well I wot that Henry is no soldier. 
Ah, froward Clarence, how evil it beseems 
thee 

To flatter Henry and forsake thy brother ! 
Yet, as -we may, we’II meet both thee and 
Warwick. «5 

Come on, brave soldiers ; doubt not of the 
day, 

And, that once gotten, doubt not of large 
pay. [Exeunt 

Scene VIII. London. The palace. 

Flourish. Enter King Henry, Warwick, 
Montague, Clarence, Oxford, and 
Exeter. 

War. What counsel, lords ? Edward from 
Belgia, 

With hasty Germans and blunt Hollanders, 
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Hath pass’d in safety through the narrow 
seas 

And with his troops doth march amain to 
London ; 

And many giddy people flock to him. 

K. Hen. Let’s levy men and beat him 
back again. 

Clar. A little fire is quickly trodden out. 
Which, being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench. 

War. In Warwickshire I have true- 
hearted friends. 

Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war ; lo 
Those will I muster up, and thou, son 
Clarence, 

Shalt stir up in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in 
Kent, 

The knights and gentlemen to come with 
thee. 

Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt 
find 15 

Men well inclin’d to hear what thou com- 
mand’st. 

And thou, brave Oxford, wondious well' 
belov’d. 

In Oxfordshire shalt muster up thy friends. 
My sovereign, with the loving citizens. 
Like to his island girt in with the ocean 20 
Or modest Dian circled with her nymphs. 
Shall rest in London till we come to him. 
Fair lords, take leave and stand not to 
reply. 

Farewell, my sovereign. 

K. Hen. Farewell, my Hector and my 

Troy’s true hope. 25 

Clar. In sign of truth, I kiss your 
Highness’ hand. 

K, Hen. Well-minded Clarence, be thou 
fortunate 1 

Mont. Comfort, my lord ; and so I take 
my leave. 

Ox/. [Kissing the King*s hand] And thus 
I seal my truth and bid adieu. 

K. Hen. Sweet Oxford, and my loving 

Montague, so 

And all at once, once more a happy fare- 
well 

War. Farewell, sweet lords ; let’s meet 
at Coventry. 

[Exeunt all but the K ing and Exeter. 

K. Hen. Here at the palace will I rest 
a while. 

Cousin of Exeter, what thinks your lord- 
ship ? 

Methinks the power tnat Edward hath in 
field 35 

Should not be able to encounter mine. 

Exe. The doubt is that he will seduce the 
rest, 

|C. Hen. That’s not my fear ; my meed 
hath got me fame : 

I have not stopp’d mine ears to their 
demands, 39 

Nor posted off their suits with slow delays ; 


My pity hath been balm to heal their 
wounds. 

My mildness hath allay’d their swelling 
gnets. 

My merev dried their water-flowing tears ; 
I have not been desirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppress’d them with great sub- 
sidies, 15 

Nor forwaid of revenge, though they much 
err’d. 

Then why should they love Edward more 
than me ? 

No, Exeter, these graces challenge grace ; 
And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
The Iamb will never cease to follow him. 50 
[Shout ivithin * A Lancaster! A Lancaster!’ 

Exe. Hark, hark, my lord ! What shouts 
are these ? 

Enter King Edward, Gloucester, and 
Soldiers. 

K. Edw. Seize on the shame-fac’d Henry, 
bear him hence ; 

And once again proclaim us King of 
England. 

You are the fount that makes small brooks 
to flow. 

Now stops thy spring ; my sea shall suck 
them dry, ‘ 55 

And swell so much the higher by their ebb. 
Hence with him to the Tower : let him 
not speak. 

[Exeuni some with King Henry. 
And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our 
course, 

Where peremptory Warwick now remains. 
The sun shines hot ; and, if we use delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hop’d-for hay. 

Glo. Away betimes, before his forces join, 
And take the great-giown traitor unawares. 
Bidve warriors, march amain towards 
Coventry. [Exeunt. 

ACT FIVE 
Scene I. Coventry. 

Enter Warwick, the Mayor of Coventry, two 

Messengers, and Others upon the walls. 

War. Where is the post that came from 
valiant Oxford ? 

How far hence is thy lord, mine honest 
fellow ? 

1 Mess. By this at Dunsmore, marching 

hitherward. 

War. How far off is our brother Mon- 
tague ? 

Where is the post that came from Mon- 
tague ? 5 

2 Mess. By this at Baintry, with a 

puissant troop. 

Enter Sir John Somerville. 

War. Say, Somerville, what says my 
loving son ? 
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Aod by thv guess how nigh is Clarence 
now ? 

Som. At Southam I did leave him w'lth 
his forces, 

And do expect him here some two hours 
hence. [Drum heard 

War. Then Clarence is at hand I hear 
his dium. 

Som. It IS not his, my lord ; here 
Southam lies. 

'fhe dium your Honour hears marcheth 
from Warwick. 

War. Who should that be ? Belike un- 
lock’d for tnends. 

Som. They are at hand, and you shall 
quickly know. ^5 

Ivlarch. Flowish. Entet King Edward, 
Gloucester, and Soldiers. 

K. Edtu. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and 
sound a parle. 

Clo. See how the surly Waiwick mans 
the wall. 

Wai. O unbid spite ' Is sportful Edward 
come ? 

Where slept our scouts or how are they 
seduc’d 

That we could hear no news of his repair ? 

K. Edw. Now', Warwick, wilt thou ope 
the city gates, 

Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy 
knee, 

Call Edwaid King, and at his hands beg 
mercy ? 

And he shall pardon thee these outrages. 

War. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy 
forces hence, 

Confess who set thee up and pluck’d thee 
dow n, 

Call Warwick patron, and be penitent ? 

And thou shalt still remain the Duke of 
York. 

Glo. 1 thought, at least, he would have 
said the King ; 

Or did he make the jest against his will ? sf' 

War. Is not a dukedom, sir, a goodly 
gift ? 

Glo. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to 
gue. 

I’ll do thee service for so good a gift. 

War. ’Twas I that gave the kingdom to 
thy brother. 

K. Edw. Why then ’tis mine, if but by 
Warwick’s gift. 35 

War. Thou art no Atlas for so great a 
weight ; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift 
again ; 

And Henry is my King, Warwick his 
subject. 

K. Edw. But Warwick’s king is Edward's 
prisoner. 

And, gallant Warwick, do but answer this : 

What IS the body when the head is off ? 4* 
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Glo. Alas, that Warwick had no more 
toiecast, 

But, whiles he thought to steal the single 
ten, 

The king was slily finger’d from the deck I 
You left pool Henry at the Bishop’s palace. 
And ten to one you’ll meet him m the 
Tower. 46 

K. Edw. 'Tis even so ; yet you are 
Warwick still. 

Glo Come, Warwick, take the time ; 
kneel down, kneel down. 

Nay, when ? Strilce now, or else the iron 
cools. 

Wa? . I had rather chop this hand off at 
a blow, 50 

And with the other fling it at thy face, 
Than bear so low a sail to strike to thee. 

K. Edw. Sail how thou canst, have wind 
and tide thy friend. 

This hand, fast wound about thy coal-black 
hair, 

Shall, whiles thy head is warm and new 
cut oft, 55 

Write in the dust this sentence with thy 
blood : 

‘ Wind-changing Warwick now can change 
no more 

Enter Oxford, with drum and colours. 

War. O cheerful colours I See where 
Oxford comes, 

Oxf. Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaster I 59 
[He and kis forces enter the city. 

Glo. The gates are open, let us enter too. 

ic. Ediu. So other foes may set upon our 
backs. 

Stand we in good array, for they no doubt 
Will issue out again and bid us battle ; 

If not, the city being but of small defence, 
We’ll quickly rouse the traitors in the same. 

War. O, welcome, Oxford I for we want 
thy help. 66 

Enter Montague, wUh drum and colours. 

Mont. Montague, Montague, for Lan- 
caster ! 

IHe and his forces enter the cUy. 

Glo. Thou and thy brother both shall buy 
this treason 

Even with the dearest blood your bodies 
bear. 

K. Edw. The harder match'd, the greater 
victory. 70 

My mind presageth happy gain and con- 
quest. 

Enter Somerset, with drum and colours. 

Som. Somerset, Somerset, for lancaster I 
(He and kts forces enter the cUy. 

Glo. Two of thy name, both Dukes of 
Somerset, 

Have sold their lives unto the house of 
York ; 
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And thou shalt be the third, if this sword 
hold. 75 

Enter Clarence, with drum and colours. 

War. And lo where George of Clarence 
sweeps along. 

Of force enough to bid his brother battle ; 
With whom an upright zeal to right prevails 
More than the nature of a brother’s love. 

Clar. Clarence, Claience, for Lancaster! 

K. Edw. Et tu Brute — wilt thou stab 
. Caesar too ? 

A parley, sirrah, to George of Clarence. 

[Sownd a parley. Richard and Clarence 
whisper. 

War. Come, Clarence, come. Thou wilt 
if Warwick call. ho 

Clar. (Taking the red rose from his hat and 
throwing it at Warwick} Father of Warwick, 
know you what this means ? 

Look here, I throw my infamy at thee, 

I will not ruinate my father’s house. 

Who gave his blood to lime the stones 
together, 

And set up Lancaster. Why, trowest thou, 
Warwick, 85 

That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, un- 
natural. 

To bend the fatal instruments of war 
Against his brother and his lawful King ? 
Perhaps thou wilt object my holy oath. 
To keep that oath were more impiety 90 
Than Jephtha when he sacrific’d his 
daughter. 

I am so sorry for my trespass made 
That, to deserve well at my brother’s hands, 
I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe ; 94 
With resolution whereso’er I meet thee — 
As I will meet thee, if thou stir abroad — 
To plague thee for thy foul misleading me. 
And so, proud-hearted Warwick, 1 defy 
thee, 9 

And to my brother turn my blushing cheeks. 
Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults. 
For 1 will henceforth be no more uncon- 
stant. 

K. Edw. Now welcome more, and ten 
times more bt;Iov’d, 

Than if thou never hadst deserv’d our hate. 

Glo. Welcome, good Clarence ; this is 
brother-like. 105 

War. O passing traitor, perjur'd and 
unjust I 

K. Edw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave 
the town and fight ? 

Or shall we beat the stones about thine 
ears ? 

War. Alas, I am not coop’d here for 
defence I 

I will away towards Barnet presently no 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar’st. 

K* Edw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares 
and leads the way. 


Lords, to the field ; Saint George and 
victory ! (Exeunt Yorkists. March. 
Warwick and his company follow. 

Scene II. A field of battle near Barnet. 

Alarum and excursions. Enter King 

Edward, bringing forth Warwick 

wounded. 

K. Edw. So, lie thou there. Die thou, and 
die our fear ; 

For Warwick was a bug that fear’d us all. 
Now, Montague, sit fast ; I seek for thee. 
That Warwick’s bones may keep thine 
company. [Exii. 

War. Ah, who is nigh ? Come to me, 
fnend or foe, 5 

And tell me who is victor, York or War- 
wick ? 

Why ask I that ? My mangled body shows. 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick 
heart shows. 

That I must yield my body to the earth 
And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 10 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge. 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely 
eagle. 

Under whose shade the ramping lion slept. 
Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spread- 
ing tree 

And kept low shrubs from winter’s pow’rful 
wind. IS 

These eyes, that now are dimm'd with 
death’s black veil. 

Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun 
To search the secret treasons of the world ; 
The wrinkles m my brows, now fill’d with 
blood, 

Were lik'ned oft to kingly sepulchres ; 20 

For who liv’d King, but 1 could dig his 
grave ? 

And who durst smile when Warwick bent 
his brow ? 

Lo now my glory smear'd in dust and 
blood I 

My parks, my walks, my manors, that I 
had, 25 

Even now forsake me ; and of all my 
lands 

Is nothing left me but my body’s length. 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth 
and dust ? 

And live we how we can, yet die we must. 

Enter Oxford and Somerset. 

Som. Ah, Warwick, Warwick I wert thou 
as we are, 

We might recover all our loss again, 30 
The Queen from France hath brought a 
puissant power ; 

Even now we heard the news. Ah, couldst 
thou fly ! 

War. Why then, I would not fly. Ah, 
Montaguel 
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If thou be there, sweet brother, take my 
hand, 34 

And With thy lips keep in my soul a while ! 
Thou lov^st me not ; for, brother, if thou 
didst. 

Thy tears would wash this cold congealed 
blood 

That glues my lips and will not let me 
speak. 

Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 

Som. Ah, Warwick I Montague hath 
breath’d his last ; 40 

And to the latest gasp cried out for 
Warwick, 

And said ‘ Commend me to my valiant 
brother *. 

And more he would have said ; and more 
he spoke. 

Which sounded like a clamour in a vault. 
That mought not be distinguish’d ; but at 
last, 45 

1 well might hear, delivered with a groan, 
‘ O farewell, Warwick I ’ 

War. Sweet rest his soul I Fly, lords, and 
save yourselves ; 

For Warwick bids you all farewell, to meet 
in heaven, [Dies. 

Oxf, Away, away, to meet the Queen’s 
great power I 50 

[Here they bear away his body. 

Scene III. Another part of the field. 

Flourish, Enter King Edward in triumph ; 

with Gloucester, Clarence, and the rest. 

K, Edw, Thus far our fortune keeps an 
upward course. 

And we are grac’d with wreaths of victory. 
But in the midst of this bright-shining day 
I spy a black, suspicious, threat’mng cloud 
That will encounter with our glorious sun 5 
Ere he attain his easeful western bed — 

I mean, my lords, those powers that the 
Queen 

Hath rais’d in Gallia have arriv’d our coast 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 

Clar, A little gale will soon disperse that 
cloud 10 

And blow it to the source from whence it 
came ; 

Thy very beams will dry those vapours up, 
For every cloud engenders not a storm. 

Glo, The Queen is valued thirty thousand 
strong. 

And Somerset, with Oxford, fled to her. 15 
If she have time to breathe, be well assur’d 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 

iC, Edw, We are advertis’d by our loving 
friends 

That they do hold their course toward 
Tewksbury ; 

We, having now the best at Barnet field, ao 
Will thither straight, for willingness rids 
way ; 


[Act S 

And as we march our strength wiH be 
augmented 

In every county as we go along. 

Strike up the drum ; cry * Courage I ’ and 
away. {Exeunt 

Scene IV. Plains near Tewksbury, 

Flourish. March. Enter Queen Margaret, 
Prince Edward, Somerset, Oxford, 
and Soldiers. 

Q. Mar. Great lords, wise men ne’er sit 
and wail their loss, 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown over- 
board, 3 

The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost. 
And half our sailors swallow'd m the flood ; 
Yet lives our pilot still. Is’t meet that he 
Should leave the helm and, like a fearful 
lad. 

With tearful eyes add water to the sea 
And give more strength to that which hath 
too much ; 

Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the 
rock, 10 

Which industry and courage might have 
sav’d ? 

Ah, what a shame ! ah, what a fault were 
this ! 

Say Warwick was our anchor ; what of 
that ? 

And Montague our top-rnast : what of 
him ? 

Our slaught'red friends the tackles ; what 
of these ? 15 

V’hy, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 
And Somerset another goodly mast ? 

The friends of France our shrouds and 
tacklmgs ? 

And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 
For once allow’d the skilful pilot's charge ? 
We will not from the helm to .sit and weep, 
But keep our course, though the rough wind 
say no, 22 

From shelves and rocks that threaten us with 
wreck. 

As good to chide the waves as speak them 
fair. 

And what is Edward but a nitliless sea ? 25 
What Clarence but a quicksand of deceit ? 
And Richard hut a ragged fatal rock ? 

All these the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say you can swim ; alas, ’tis but a while I 
Tread on the sand ; why, there you quickly 
sink. so 

Bestride the rock ; the tide will wash you 
off. 

Or else you famish— that's a threefold 
death. 

This speak I, lords, to let you understand. 
If case some one of you would fly from us, 
That there’s no hop’d-for mercy with the 
brothers ss 
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More than with ruthless waves, with sands, 
and rocks. 

Why, courage then 1 What cannot be 
avoided 

*Twere childish weakness to lament or fear. 

Prince. Methinks a woman of this valiant 
spint 

Should, if a coward heard her speak these 
words, 40 

Infuse his breast with magnanimity 
And make him naked foil a man-at-arms. 
I speak not this as doubting any here ; 

For did I but suspect a fearful man. 

He should have leave to go away betimes, 45 
Lest in our need he might infect another 
And make him of hke spint to himself. 

If any such be here — as God forbid ! — 

Let him depart before we need his help. 

Oxf. Women and children of so high a 
courage, 50 

And warriors faint ! Why, 'twere perpetual 
shame. 

0 brave young Prince ! thy famous 

grandfather 

Doth live again in thee. Long mayst thou 
hve 

To bear his image and renew his glories 1 

Som. And he that will not fight for such a 
hope, ■S5 

Go home to bed and, like the owi by day, 
If he arise, be mocked and wond'red at. 

Q. Mar. Thanks, gentle Somerset ; sweet 
Oxford, thanks. 

Prince. And cake his thanks that yet 
hath nothing else. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is 
at hand 6. 

Ready to fight ; therefore be resolute. 

Oxf. I thought no less. It is his policy 
To haste thus fast, to find us unprovided. 

Som. But he’s deceiv’d ; we are in 
readiness. 

jQ. Mar. This cheers my heart, to see your 
forwardness. 65 

Oxf. Here pitch our battle ; hence we 
will not budge. 

Flourish and march. Enter, at a distance. 

King Edward, Gloucester, Clarence, 

and Soldiers, 

K. Edw^ Brave followers, yonder stands 
the thorny wood 

Which, by the heavens* assistance and your 
» strength, 

Must by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 

1 need not add more fuel to your fire, 70 
For well I wot ye blaze to burn them out. 
Give signal to the fight, and to it, lords- 

Q. Mar, Lords, knights, and gentlemen, 
what I should say 

My tears gainsay ; for every word I speak, 
Ye see, I drink the water of my eye. 75 


Therefore, no more but this ; Henry, your 
sovereign, 

Is prisoner to the foe ; his state usurp’d, 
His realm a slaughter-house, his subjects 
slam. 

His statutes cancell’d, and his treasure 
spent ; 

And yonder is the wolf that makes this 
spoil. bo 

You fight in justice. Then, in God’s name, 
lords. 

Be valiant, and give signal to the fight. 

iAlarum, retreat, excursions. Exeunt. 

Scene V. Another part of the field. 

Flourish. Enter King Edward, Clarence, 
Gloucester, and Forces,, with Queen 
M.\rgaret, Oxford, and Somerset, 
prisoners. 

K. Edw. Now here a period of tumultuous 
broils. 

Away with Oxford to Hames Caotle 
straight ; 

For Somerset, off with his guilty head. 

Go, bear them hence ; 1 will not hear them 
speak. 

Oxf. For my part. I’ll not trouble thee 
with words. 5 

S' . i. Nor I, but stoop with patience to 
my fortune. 

fpTcunf Oxford and Somerset^ guarded. 
O '.-t'/. So part we sadly in tins troublous 
woild, 

To 1’^ ‘.et with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 

K. Edw. Is proclamation made that who 
finds Edward 

Shall have a high reward, and he his life ? 10 
Glo. It IS ; and io where youthful Edward 
comes. 

Enter Soldiers, with Prince Edward. 

K. Edw. Bring forth the gallant , let us 
hear him speak. 

What, can so young a man begin to prick ? 
Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make 
For bearing arms, for stirring up my 
subjects, 15 

And all the trouble thou hast turn’d me to ? 
Prince. Speak like a subj’ect, proud 
ambitious York. 

Suppose that 1 am now my father’s mouth ; 
Resign thy chair, and where I stand kneel 
thou, 

Whilst I propose the self-same words to 
thee 20 

Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me 
answer to. 

Q. Mar, Ah, that thy father had been so' 
resolv’d I 

Glo. Tliat you might still have worn the 
petticoat 

And ne’er have stol’n the breech from 
Lancaster, 
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Prince, Tet .Esop fable in a winter’s 
night ; 25 

Ifis currish riddles sorts not with this place. 
Glo. By heaven, brat. I’ll plague ye for 
that word. 

Q. Man Ay, thou wast born to be a 
plague to men. 

Glo. For God’s sake, take away this 
captive scold. 

Prince. Nay, take away this scolding 
crookback rather. 30 

K, Edw, Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm 
your tongue. 

Clar, Untutor’d lad, thou art too 
malapert. 

Prince, 1 know my duty ; you are all 
undutiful. 

Lascivious Edward, and thou perjur’d 
George, 

And thou misshapen Dick, I tell ye all 35 
I am your better, traitors as ye are ; 

And thou usurp’st my father’s nght and 
mine. 

K. Edw, Take tnat, the likeness of this 
railer here. [Slabs him, 

Glo, Sprawl’st thou ? Take that, to end 
thy agony. [Slabs him. 

Clar, And there's for twitting me with 
perjury. IStabs 

Q. Mar. O, kill me too ! 41 

Glo. Marry, and shall. [Offers to kill her, 
K, Edw. Hold, Richard, hold r for we 
have done too much. 

Glo. Why should she live to fill the world 
with woids ? 

K, Edw. What, doth she swoon ? Use 
means for her recovery. 45 

Glo. Cldience, excuse me to the King my 
brother. 

Ill hence to London on a serious matter ; 
Ere. ye come there, be sure to hear some 
news, 

Clar. What ? what ? 49 

Glo. The Tower I the Tower I [Exil. 
Q. Mar. O Ned, sweet Ned, speak to thy 
mother, boy I 

Canst thou not speak ? O traitors I 
murderers I 

They that stabb’d Caesar shed no blood at 
aU, 

Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame. 
If this foul deed were by to equal it. 53 
He was a man : this, in respect, a child ; 
And men ne'er spend their fury on a child. 
What’s worse than murderer, that I may 
name«^it ? 

No, no, my heart will burst, an if I speak — 
And I will speak, that so my heart may 
burst. Co 

Butchers and villains I bloody cannibals ! 
How sweet a plant have you untimely 
cropp’d I 

You have no children, butchers; if you 
had, 
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The thought of them would have stirr’d up 
remorse. 

Bat if you ever chance to have a child, 65 

Look in his youth to have him so cut 
off 

As, deatiismen, you have rid this sweet 
young prince ! 

K. Edw. Away with her ; go, bear her 
hence pei force. 

Q. Mar. Nay, never bear me hence ; 
dispatch me here. 

Here sheathe thy sword ; I’ll pardon thee 
my death. 70 

What, Wilt thou not ? Then, Clarence, do 
it thou. 

Clar. By heaven, I will not do thee so 
much ease. 

Q. Mar. Good Clarence, do ; sweet 
Clarence, do thou do it. 

Clar. Didst thou not hear me swear I 
would not do it ? 

Q. Mar. Ay, but thou uscst to forswear 
thyself. 75 

'Twas sin before, but now 'tis chanty. 

What ! wilt thou not ^ Where is that 
devil's butcher, 

Hard-favour’d Richard ? Richard, where 
art thou ? 

Thou art not here. Murder is thy alms- 
deed ; 

Petitioners for blood thou ne’er put'st 
back. 80 

K. Edw. Away, I say ; 1 charge ye bear 
her hence. 

Q. Mar. So come to you and yours as to 
this prince I [Ex II, led out forcibly. 

K. Edw. Where’s Richard gone ? 

Clar. To London, all in post ; and, as I 
guess. 

To make a bloody supper in the Tower. 85 

K. Edw. He’s sudden, if a thing comes in 
his head. 

Now march we hence. Discharge the 
common sort 

With pay and thanks ; and let’s away to 
London 

And see our gentle queen how well she 
fares. 

By this, I hope, she hath a son for me. 90 

[Exeunt 

Scene VI. London. The Tower. 

Enter King Henry and Gloucester with 
the Lieutenant, on the walls, 

Glo. Good day, my lord. What, at your 
book so hard ? 

K. Hen. Ay, my good lord^ — my lord, I 
should say rather. 

’’Tis sin to flatter ; ’ good ’ was little better* 

* Good GlouciKiter ' and ’ good devil ' were 
alike. 

And both preposterous ; therefore, not 
’ good lord ’* s 
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Scene 6] 

Glo. Sirrah, leave us to ourselves ; we 
must confer. Lieutenant. 

K. Hen. So flies the reckless shepherd 
from the wolf ; 

So flrst the harmless sheep doth yield his 
fleece. 

And next his throat unto the butcher’s 
knife. 

What scene of death hath Roscius now to 
act ? lo 

Glo. Suspicion always haunts the guilty 
mind : 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

K. Hen. The bird that hath been limed 
in a bush 

With trembhng wings misdoubteth every 
bush ; 

And I, the hapless male to one sweet bird, 15 
Have now the fatal object in my eye 
Where my poor young was lim’d, was 
caught, and kill’d. 

Glo. Why, what a peevish fool was that 
of Crete 

'That taught his son the office of a fowl 1 
And yet, for all his wings, the fool was 
drown’d. 20 

K. Hen. I, Daedalus ; my poor boy, 
Icarus ; 

Thy father, Minos, that denied our course ; 
The sun that sear'd the wings of my sweet 
boy. 

Thy brother Edward ; and thyself, the sea 
Whose envious gulf did swallow up his life. 
Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with 
words 1 

My breast can better brook thy dagger's 
point 

Than can my ears that tragic history. 

But wherefore dost thou come ? Is’t for my 
life ? 29 

Glo. Think’st thou I am an executioner ? 

K. Hen. A persecutor I am sure thou art. 
If murdering innocents be executing. 

Why, then thou art an executioner. 

Glo. Thy son I kill'd for his presumption. 

K. Hen. Hadst thou been kill'd when first 
thou didst presume, 35 

Thou hadst not liv’d to kill a son of mine. 
And thus I prophesy, that many a thousand 
Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear. 
And many an old man's sigh, and many a 
widow's, 30 

And many an orphan’s water-standing 
eye-~- , 

Men for their sons, wives for their hus- 
bands. 

Orphans for their parents' timeless death — 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast bom. 
The owl shriek’d at thy birth — ^an evil sign ; 
The night-crow cried, aboding luckless 
time ; 45 

Dogs howl'dj, and hideous tempest shook 
down trees ; 

The raven rook'd her on the chimney’s top. 


And chatt'ring pies in dismal discords sung; 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain. 
And yet brought forth less than a mother’s 
hope, 50 

To wit, an indigest deformed lump, 

Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou 
wast born, 

To signify thou cam’st to bite the world ; 
And if the rest be true which I have heard. 
Thou cam’st — 56 

Glo. I’ll hear no more. Die, prophet, in 
thy speech. [Stabs him. 

For this, amongst the rest, was I ordain’d. 

K. Hen. Ay, and for much more slaughter 
after this. 

O, God forgive my sins and pardon thee I 60 

[Dies. 

Glo. What, will the aspiring blood of 
Lancaster 

Sink in the ground ? I thought it would 
have mounted. 

See how my sword weeps for the poor 
King’s death. 

0, may such purple tears be alway shed 
From those that wish the downfall of our 

house ! 65 

If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell ; and say I sent thee 
thither — [Stabs him again. 

1, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 
Indeed, 'tis true that Henry told me of ; 
For I have often heard my mother say 70 
I came into the world with my legs forward. 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste 
And seek their ruin that usurp’d our right ? 
The midwife wonder’d ; and the women 

cried 

’ O, Jesus bless us, he is born with teeth I * 
And so I was, which plainly sigmfied 76 
That I should snarl, and bite, and play the 
dog. 

Then, since the heavens have shap'd my 
body so. 

Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. 
I have no brother, I am like no brother ; 80 
And this word * love which greybeards 
call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another. 

And not in me I I am myself alone. 
Clarence, beware ; thou keep’st me from 
the light, 

But I will sort a pitchy day for thee ; 85 

For I will buzz abroad such prophecies 
That Edward shall be fearful of his life ; 
And then to purge his fear. I’ll be thy 
death. 

King Henry and the Prince his son are gone. 
Clarence, thy turn is next, and then the 
rest ; 90 

Counting myself but bad till I be best. 

I'll throw thy body ii^^finother room. 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. 

[Exit with the body. 
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Scene VII. London, The palace. 

Flourish, Enter King Edward, Queen 
Elizabeth, Clarence, Gloucester 
Hastings, Nurse with the young Prince 
and Attendants. 

K. Edw, Once more we sit in England’s 
royal throne. 

Repurchas'd with the blood of enemies. 

What valiant foemen, like to autumn's 
corn, 

Have we mow’d down in tops of all their 
pride ! 

Three Dukes of Somerset, threefold re- 
nown’d 

For hardy and undoubted champions ; 

Two Cliffords, as the father and the son ; 

And two Northumberlands — two braver 
men 

Ne'er spurr’d their coursers at the trumpet's 
sound ; 

With them the two brave bears, Warwick 
and Montague, 

That in their chains fetter'd the kingly 
lion 

And made the forest tremble when they 
roar'd. 

Thus have we swept suspicion from our seat 

And made our footstool of security. 

Come hither, Bess, and let me kiss my 
boy. 15 

Young Ned, for thee thine uncles and 
myself 

Have in our armours watch'd the winter's 
night. 

Went all afoot in summer's scalding heat. 

That thou might'st repossess the crown in 
peace ; 

And of our labours tliou shalt reap the gain. 
Glo, [Aside] I'll blast his harvest if your 
head were laid ; 21 

For yet I am not look'd on in the world. Ii 


This shoulder was ordain'd so thick to 
heave ; 

And heave it shall some weight or break mv 
back. 

Work thou the way — and that shall 
execute. 25 

K, Edw. Clarence and Gloucester, love 
my lovely queen ; 

And kiss your princely nephew, brothers 
both. 

Clar. The duty that I owe unto vour 
Majesty 

I seal upon the lips of this sweet babe. 

K. Edw. Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy 
brother, thanks. 30 

Glo. And that I love the tree from whence 
thou sprang'st. 

Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit. 

[Aside] To say the truth, so Judas kiss'd 
his master 

And cried " AH l^ail ! ' when as he meant 
all harm. 

K, Edw. Now* am I seated as my soul 
delights, 35 

Having my country’s peace and brothers* 
loves. 

Clar. What will your Grace have done 
with Margaret T 

Reignier, her father, to the King of France 

Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jerusalem, 

And hither have they sent it for her 
ransom. 40 

K. Edw. Away with her, and waft her 
hence to France. 

And now what rests but that we spend the 
time 

With stately triumphs, mirthful comic 
shows. 

Such as befits the pleasure of the court ? 

Sound drums and trumpets. Farewell, sour 
annoy ! 45 

For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy, 

[Exeunt. 
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The Scene : England. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. London. A street. 

Enter Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
solus. 

Glo. Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 

And all the clouds that lour’d upon our 
house 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths ; 5 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 

Our stern alarums chang’d to merry 
meetings. 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meas- 
ures. 

Grim-visag’d war hath smooth'd his 
wrinkled front. 

And now, instead of mounting barbed 
steeds 10 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries. 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 


To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

But I — that am not shap’d for sportive 
tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking- 
glass — 15 

I — that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s 
majesty 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph — 
I — that am curtail’d of this fair proportion. 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature. 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world scarce half made 
up, 21 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them — 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace. 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 25 
Unless to spy roy shadow in the sun 
And descant on mine own deformity. 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain 30 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
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By drunken prophecies^ libels, and dreams. 
To set my brother Clarence and the King 
In deadly hate the one against the other ; 
And if King Edward be as true and just 36 
As I am subtle, false, and treacherous. 

This day should Clarence closely be mew a 


About a prophecy which says that G 
Of Edward’s heirs the murderer shaU be. 40 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul. Here 
Clarence comes. 


Enter Clarence, guarded, and 
Brakenbuky. 


Brother, good day. What means this armed 
guard 

That waits upon your Grace ? 

Clar. 

Tend’nng my person’s safety, hath ap- 
pointed ^ ^ 

This conduct to convey me to th Tower. 45 
Glo, Upon what cause ? 

Clar. Because my name is George. 

Glo. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of 


yours : 

He should, for that, commit your god- 
fathers. 

O, belike his Majesty hath some intent 
That you should be new-christ’ned in the 
Tower. so 

But what’s the matter, Clarence ? May I 
know ? ^ , 

Clar. Yea, Richard, when I know ; for 1 


protest" 

As yet I do not * but, as I can learn, 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter 
G, 55 

And savs a wizard told him that by G 
His issue disinherited should be ; 

And, for my name of George begins with G 
It follows in his thought that 1 am he. 
These, as I learn, and such like toys as 
these ^ 

Hath mov’d his Highness to commit m 


now. 

Glo. Why, this it is when men are rul’d 
by women : 

*Tis not the King that sends you to th< 
Tower ; 

My Lady Grey his wife, Clarence, 'tis she 

That tempers him to this extremity. 6 

Was It not she and that good man o’ 
worship, 

Antony Woodville, her brother there. 

That made him send Lord Hastings to th 
Tower, 

From whence this present day he i 
delivered ? 6 

We are not safe, Clarence ; we are not safe 
Clar. By heaven, 1 think there is no ma 
Is secure 

But the Queen’s kindred, and night-walkin 
heralds 


[Act 1 

That trudge betwixt the King and Mistress 
Shore. 

Heard you not what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was, for her delivery ? 75 

Glo. Humbly complaining to her deity 
Jot my Lord Chamberlain his liberty. 

'U tell you what — 1 think it is our way, 
f we will keep in favour with the King, 

To be her men and wear her livery : 80 

The Jealous o’er-worn widow and herself, 
Since that our brother dubb’d them gentle- 
women. 

Are mighty gossips in our monarchy. 

Brak. 1 beseech your Graces both to 
pardon me : 

His Majesty hath straitly given in charge 85 
That no man shall have private conference. 
Of what degree soever, with your brother. 
Glo. Even so ; an’t please your worship, 
Brakenbury, 

You may partake of any thing we say : 

We speak no treason, man ; we say the 
King 90 

Is wise and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well struck in years, fair, and not jealous ; 
We say that Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing 
tongue ; 

And that the Queen's kindred are made 
gentle! oiks. 95 

How say you, sir ? Can you deny all this ? 
Brak. With this, my lord, myself have 
. nought to do. 

Glo. Nought to do with Mistress Shore ! 
I tell thee, fellow. 

He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 
Were best to do it secretly alone. 100 

Brak. What one, my lord ? 

Glo. Her husband, knave I Wouldst thou 
betray me ? 

Brak. 1 do beseech your Grace to pardon 
me, and withal 

Forbear your conference with the noble 
Duke. 

Clar. Wc know thy charge, Brakenbury, 
and will obey. 105 

Glo. We are the Queen’s abjects and must 
obey. 

Brother, farewell ; 1 will unto the King j 
And whatsoe’er you will employ me in— 
Were it to call King Edward's widow 

sister — 

I will perform it to enfranchise you. no 
Meantime, this deep disgrace in brother- 
hood 

Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 
Clar. I know it pleaseth neither of us wdl# 
(Mo. Wen, your imprisonment shall not be 
long ; 

I will deliver you, or else lie for you. 1x5 
Meantime, have patience* 

Clar. I must perforce, Farewefl. 

IBxmnt Clarence, Braketdmryt 
. 4ifi4 Guard. 
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Scene 1] 

Glo. Go tread the path that thou shalt 
ne’er return. 

Simple, plain Claience, I do love thee so 
That I will shortiv send thy soul to heaven. 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 
But who comes here ? The new-dchvered 
Hastings ? 121 

Enter Lord Hastings. 

Hast, Good time of day unto my gracious 
lord ! 

Glo, As much unto my good Lord 
Chamberlain I 

Well are you welcome to the open air. 

How hath your lordship brook’d imprison- 
ment ? 125 

Hast. With patience, noble lord, as 
prisoners must ; 

But I shall live, my lord, to give them 
thanks 

That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

Glo, No doubt, no doubt ; and so shall 
Clarence too ; 

For they that were your enemies are his, 130 
And have prevail’d as much on him as vou 

Hast, More pity that the eagles should be 
mew’d 

Whiles kites and buzzards prey at liberty 

Glo. What news abroad ? 

Hast. No new’S so bad abroad as this at 
home • 135 

The King is sickly, weak, and melancholy, 
And his physicians fear him mightily. 

Glo. Now, bv Saint John, that news is 
bad indeed. 

O, he hath kept an evil diet long 
And overmuch consum’d his royal person ! 
’Tis very gre-zous to be thought upon. 141 
Where is he ? In his bed ? 

Hast. He is. 

Glo. Go you before, and I will follow you. 

[Exit Hastings. 
He cannot live, I hope, and must not die 145 
Till George be pack’d with posthorse up to 
heaven. 

I’ll in to urge his hatred more to Clarence 
With lies well steel'd with weighty argu- 
ments ; 

And, if I tail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live ; 150 
Which done, God take King Edward to his 
mercy, 

And leave the world for me to bustle in I 
For then I'll marry Warwick’s youngest 
daughter. 

What though I kill’d her husband and her 
father ? 

The readiest way to make the wrench 
amends 15*5 

Is to become her husband and her fathei ; 
The which will I — not all so much tor love 
As for another secret close intent 
By marrying her which I must reach unto. 
But yet 1 run before my horse to market. 
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Clarence still breathes ; Edward still lives 
and reigns ; 261 

When thev are gone, then must I ccunt my 
gams. [Exit. 

Scene II. London. Another street. 

Enter the cotpse of King Henry the Sixths 
with Halberds to guard li ; Lady 
Anne being the mourner ^ attended by 
Tressel and Beri« eley. 

Anne. Set down, set down your honour- 
able load — 

If honour may be shrouded in a hearse ; 
Whilst I awhile obsequiously lament 
Th* untimely fall ot virtuous Lancaster. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 5 

Pale ashes ot the house of Lancaster I 
Thou bloodless remnant of that royal 
blood ! 

Be it lawful that I invocate thv ghost 
To hear the lamentabons of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughtered 
son, 10 

Stabb’d bv the self-same hand that made 
tiiese wounds. 

Lo, m these windows that let forth thy life 
I pour the helpless b.d d my poor eyes. 
Curs'd be the hand th.u made these fatal 
holes 1 

Cursed the heart that had the heart to 
do It I 15 

Cursed the blood that let this blood from 
hence I 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of 
thee 

T 1 an I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, 
Or anv creeping venom’d thing that lives ! 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 21 
Prodigious, and untimely bicjght to light. 
Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 
May fright the hopeful mother at the view. 
And that be heir to his unhappiness I 25 
It ever he have wife. let her be made 
M >re miserab’e by the de ith ot him 
than I am made by my young lord and 
thee I 

Come, now towards Chertsey with your 
holy load. 

Taken from Paul’s to be interred there ; 30 
And still as you are weary of this weight 
Rest you, whiles I lament King Henry’s 
corse. 

[The bearers take up the coffin. 

Enter Gloucester, 

Glo. Stay, you that bear the corse, and 
set it down. 

Anne. What black magician conjures up 
this fiend 

To stop devoted charitable deeds ? 35 

Glo, Villains, set down the corse ; or, by 
Saint Paul, 
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111 make a corse of him that disobeys I 

1 GenL My lord, stand back, and let the 
coffin pass. 

Glo. Unmanner'd dog ! Stand thou, 
when 1 command. 

Advance thy halberd higher than my 
bieast, 40 

Or, by Saint Paul, 111 strike thee to my 
foot 

And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy 
boldness. 

[The Bearers set down the coffin. 

Anne. What, do you tremble ? Are you 
all afraid ? 

Alas, I blame you not, for you are mortal, 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. 43 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell ! 
Thou hadst but power over his mortal 
body. 

His soul thou canst not have ; therefore, be 
gone. 

Glo. Sweet saint, for charity, be not so 
cu*st. 

Anne. Foul devil, for God’s sake, hence 
and trouble us not ; 5 >j 

For thou hast made the happy earth thy 
hell. 

Fill’d it with cursing cries and deep ex- 
claims. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 

O, gentlemen, see, see ! Dead Henry’s 
wounds 33 

Open their congeal’d mouths and bleed 
afresh. 

Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity, 
For ’tis thy piesence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins where no blood 
dwells j 

Thy deeds inhuman and unnatural Go 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural. 

O God, which this blood mad’st, revenge 
his death I 

O earth, which this blood drink’st, revenge 
his death ! 

Either, heav’n, with lightning strike the 
murd’rer dead ; 

Or, earth, gape open wide and eat him 
quick, 6 s 

As thou dost swallow up this good king’s 
blood. 

Which his hell-govern’d aim hath 
butchered. 

Glo. Lady, you know no rules of charity. 
Which renders good for bad, blessings tor 
curses. 

Anne. Villain, thou knowest nor law of 
God nor man : 70 

No beast so fierce but knows some touch 
of pity- 

Glo. But I know none, and therefore am 
no beast* 

Anne. O wonderful, when devils tell the 
truth I 
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Glo. More wonderful when angels arc so 
angry. 

Vouchsafe, divine peifection of a woman, 75 

Of these supposed crimes to give me Ieav<^ 

By circumstance but to acquit myself. 

Anne. Vouchsafe, deffus’d infection of a 
man. 

For these known evds but to give me leave 

By circumstance to curse thy cursed self. 

Glo. Fairei than tongue can name thee, 
let me have 

Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 

Anne. Fouler than heart can think thee, 
thou cans! make 

No excuse current but to hang thyself. 

Glo. By such despair 1 should accuse 
myself. 85 

Anne. And by despairing shalt thou 
stand excused 

For doing worthy vengeance on thyself 

That didst unworthy slaughter upon 
others. 

Glo. Sav that I slew them not ? 

Anne. Then sav they were not slam. 

But dead they aie, and, devilish slave, by 
thee. 90 

Glo. I did not kill your husband. 

Amie. Why, then he is alive. 

Glo. Nay, he is dead, and slain by 
Edward’s hands. 

Anne. In thy foul throat thou best : 
Queen Margaict saw 

Thy murdTous falchion smoking in his 
blood ; 

The which thou once didst bend against her 
breast, 95 

But that thy brothers beat aside the point. 

Glo. I was provoked by her sland'rous 
tongue 

That laid their guilt upon my guiltless 
shoulders. 

Anne. Thou wast provoked by thy 
bloody mind, 

That never dream’st on aught but 
butchenes. i<>o 

Didst thou not kill this king ? 

Glo. I grant ye. 

Anne. Dost grant me, hedgehog ? llien, 
God giant me too 

Thou may St he damned for that wicked 
deed I 

O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous ! 

Glo. The better tor tlie King of Heaven, 
that hath him, 105 

Anne. He is in heaven, where thou shalt 
never come. 

Glo, Let him thank me that holp to send 
him thither. 

For he was fitter for that’ place than earth. 

Anne. And thou unfit for any place but 
helk 

Glo, Yes, one place else, if you will hear 
me name it. iw 

Anne. Some dungeon. 
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Glo. Your bed-ctiamber. 

Anne. Ill rest betide the cliamfoer where 
thou lle&t I 

GEo. So Will it, madam, till I lie with you 

Anne. I hope so. 

Glo. I know so. But, gentle Lady Anne 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 115 
And fall something into a slower method — 
I* not the causer of the timeless deaths 
Of these Piantagenets, Henry and Edward^ 
As blameful as the executioner ? 

Anne. Thou wast the cause and most 
accurs’d effect. 

Glo. Your beauty was the cause of that 
effect — 

Your beauty that did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world 
So I might live one hour in your sweet 
bosom. 

Anne. If I thought that, 1 tell thee, 
homicide, 1=5 

These nails should rend that beauty from 
my cheeks. 

Glo. These eyes could not endure that 
beauty's wreck ; 

You should not blemish it if I stood by. 

As all the world is cheered by the sun. 

So I by that ,* it is my day, my life. 13^^ 

Anne. Black night o'ershade thy day, and 
death thy life I 

Glo. Curse not thyself, fair creature ; 
thou art both. 

Anne. I would I were, to be reveng'd on 
thee. 

Glo. It is a quarrel most unnatural. 

To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. 135 

Anne. It is a quarrel just and reasonable. 
To be reveng'd on him that kill'd my 
husband. 

Glo. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy 
husband 

Did it to help thee to a better husband. 

Anne. His better doth not breathe upon 
the earth. 140 

Glo. He lives that loves thee better than 
he could. 

Anne. Name him. 

Glo. Plantagenet. 

Anne. Why, that was he. 

Glo. The self-same name, but one of 
better nature. 

Anne. Where is he ? 

Glo. Here. IShe spits at him] Why dost 
thou spit at me ? 

Anne. Would it were mortal poison, for 
thy sake! 145 

Glo. Never came poison from so sweet a 
place. 

Anne. Never hung poison on a fouler 
toad. 

Out of my sight ! Thou dost infect mine 
eyes. 

Glo. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have in- 
fected 
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Anne. Would they were basilisks to 
strike thee dead! 150 

Glo. I would they were, that I might die 
at once ; 

For now they kill me with a living death. 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn 
salt tears. 

Sham'd their aspects with store of childish 
drops — 

These eyes, which never shed remorseful 
tear, 155 

No, when my father York and Edward 
wept 

To hear the piteous moan that Rutland 
made 

When black-fac'd Clifford shook his sword 
at him ; 

Nor when thy w'arhke father, like a chffd. 
Told the sad story of my father's death, 260 
And twenty times made pause to sob and 
weep 

That all the standers-by had wet their 
cheeks 

Like trees bedash'd with rain — in that sad 
time 

My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear ; 
And what these sorrows could not thence 
exhale 165 

Thy beauty hath, and made them blind 
with weeping. 

I never sued to friend nor enemy ; 

My tongue could never learn swe^t smooth- 
ing word ; 

But, now thy beauty is propos'd my fee. 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my 
tongue to speak. 170 

IS/ie looks scot fully at him. 
Teach not thy lip such scorn ; for it was 
made 

For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot foigive, 

Lo here 1 lend thee this sharp-pointed 
sword ; 

Which it thou please to hide in this true 
breast 175 

And let the soul forth that «doreth thee, 

I lay it naked to the deadly stroke. 

And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 

[He lays his breast open ; she offers 
at it with his sword. 

Nay, do not pause ; for I did kill King, 
Henry — 

But 'twas thy beauty that provoked me, i5o 
Nay, now dispatch ; 'twas I that stabb'd 
young Edward — 

But 'twas thy heavenly face that set me on. 

[She falls the sword. 

Take up the sword again, or take up me. 

Anne. Arise, dissembler ; though I wish 
thy death, 

I will not be thy executioner. 185 

Glo. Then bid me kill myself, and I will 
do it. 

Anne. I have already. 
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Glo. That was in thy rage. 

Speak it again, and even with the word 
This hand, which for thy love did kill thy 
love. 

Shall for thy love kill a far truer love ; 190 
To both their deaths shalt thou be acces- 
sary. 

Anne. 1 would I knew thy heart. 

Glo. *T\s figur’d in my tongue. 

Anne. I fear me both are false. 

Glo. Then never was man true. ^95 

Anne. Well, well, put up your sword. 
Glo. Say, then, my peace is made. 

Anne. That shalt thou know hereafter. 
Glo. But shall I live m hope ? 

Anne. All men, I hope, live so. 200 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anne. To take is not to give. 

{Puis on the ring. 
Glo. Look how my ring encompasseth 
thy finger. 

Even so thy breast encloseth my poor 
heart ; 

Wear both of them, for both of them are 
thine. 20- 

And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand 
Thou dost confiim his happiness for ever. 
Anne. What is it ? 

Glo. That it may please you leave these 
sad designs 210 

To him that hath most cause to be 
mourner, 

And presently repair to Crosby House ; 
Where — after I have solemnly mterr’d 
At Chertsey monast’ry this noble king. 
And wet his grave with my repentant 

tears — 215 

I will with all expedient duty see you. 

For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, 
Grant me this boon. 

Anne. With all my heart ; and much it 
joys me too 

To see you are become so penitent. 230 

Tressel and Berkeley, go along with me. 
Glo. Bid me farewell. 

Anne. 'Tis more than you deserve ; 
But since you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have said faiewell already. 

[Exeunt two gentlemen with Lady Anne. 
Glo. Sirs, take up the corse. 

Gent. Towards Chertsey, noble lord ? 
Glo. No, to White Friars ; there attend 
my coming. 226 

IBxeuni all but Gloucester. 
Was ever woman in this humour woo*d ? 
Was ever woman m this humour won ? 

Ill have her ; but I will not keep her long. 
What ! I that kill’d her husband and his 
father — «3(i 

To take her in her hearths extremest hate, 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her 
eyes, 

The bleeding witness of my hatred by ; 
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Having God, her conscience, and these bats 
against me, 

And I no friends to back my suit at all 333 
But the plain devil and dissembling looks, 
And yet to win her, all the world to nothing! 

Ha* 1 

Hath she forgot aheady that brave prince, 
Edwaid, her lord, whom I, some three 
months since, 240 

Stabb’d in my angiy mood at Tewksbury ? 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman — 
Fram’d in the piodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wise, and no doubt right 
royal — 

The spacious world cannot again afford ; 245 
And will she yet abase hei eyes on me, 
That cropp’d the golden prime of this sweet 
prince 

And made her widow to a woeful bed ? 

On me, whose all not equals Edward’s 
moiety ? 249 

On me, that halts and am misshapen thus ? 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

I do mistake my person all this while. 
Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a maiv'llous proper man. 

I’ll be at charges for a looking-glass, 255 
And entertain a score or two of tailors 
To study fashions to adorn my body. 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it with some little cost. 

But first I'll turn yon fellow in his grave, 
And then return lamenting to my love, 261 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a 
glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass. [Exit, 

Scene HI. London. The palace. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, Lord Rivers, 
and Lord Grey. 

Riv. Have patience, madam ; theie’s no 
doubt his Majesty 

Will soon recover his accustom’d health. 

Grey. In that you brook it ill, it makes 
him worse ; 

Therefore, for God's sake, entertain good 
comfort, 

And cheer his Grace with cpiick and merry 
eyes, 5 

Q. Eliz. If he were dead, what would 
betide on me ? 

Grey. No other harm but loss of such a 
lord. 

Q. Eliz. The loss of such a lord includes 
all harms. 

Grey. The heavens have bless’d you with 
a goodly ^on 

To be your comforter when he is gone. 10 

Q, Eliz. Ah, he is young ; and his 
minority 

Is put unto the trust of Richard Gloucester, 
A man that loves not me, nor none of 
you. 
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Riv. Is !t concluded he shall foe Pro- 
tector ? 

Q. Elfe, It is determin'd, not concluded 
yet ; 15 

But so it must be, if the King miscarry. 

. Enter Buckingham and Derby. 

Grey. Here come the Lords of Bucking- 
ham and Derby. 

Buck. Good time of day unto your royal 
Grace ! 

Der. God make your Majesty joyful as 
you have been. 

Q. Eliz. The Countess Richmond, good 
my Lord of Derby, 20 

To your good prayer will scarcely -say 
amen. 

Yet, Derby, notwithstanding she’s your 
wife 

And loves not me, be you, good lord, 
assur'd 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. 

Derby. I do beseech you, either not 
believe 25 

The envious slanders of her false accusers ; 
Or, if she be accus’d on true report, 

Bear with her weakness, which I think pro- 
ceeds 

From wayward sickness and no grounded 
malice. 

Q. Eliz. Saw you the King to-day, my 
Lord of Derby ? 

Der. But now he Duke of Buckingham 
and I 

Are come from visiting his Majesty. 

Q. Eliz* What likelihood of his amend- 
ment, lords ? 

Buck, Madam, good hope ; his Grace 
speaks cheerfully, 

Q. Eliz. God grant him health I Did you 
confer with him ? 35 

Buck. Ay, madam ; he desires to make 
atonement 

Between the Duke of Gloucester and your 
brothers. 

And between them and my Lord Chamber- 
lain ; 

And sent to warn them to his royal 
presence. 

Q. Eliz. Would all were well I But that 
will never be. 40 

I fear our happiness is at the height. 

Enter Gloucester, Hastings, and Dorset. 

Glo. They do me wrong, and I will not 
endure it. 

Who is it that complains unto the King 
That I, forsooth, am stern and love them 
not ? 

By holy Paul, they love his Grace but 
lightly 45 

That fill his ears with such dissentious 
rumours. 

Because 1 cannot flatter and look fair, 
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Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and 

cog. 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 
I must be held a rancorous enemy, 50 
Cannot a plain man live and think no harm 
But thus his simple truth must be abus’d 
With silken, sly, insinuating Jacks ? 

Grey. To who in all this presence speaks 
your Grace ? 

Glo. To thee, that hast nor honesty nor 
grace. 55 

When have I injur'd thee ? when done thee 
wrong, 

Or thee, or thee, or any of your faction ? 

A plague upon you all ! His royal Grace— 
Whom God preserve better than you would 
wish I — 

Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing while 60 
But you must trouble him with lewd com- 
' plaints. 

Q. Eliz. Brother of Gloucester, you mis- 
take the matter. 

The King, on his own royal disposition 
And not provok'd by any suitor else — 
Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred 65 
That in your outward action shows itself 
Against my cliildren, brothers, and my- 
self — 

Makes him to send that he may learn the 
ground. 

Glo. I cannot tell ; the world is grown so 
bad 70 

That wrens make prey where eagles dare 
not perch. 

Since every Jack became a gentleman. 
There’s many a gentle person made a Jack. 

Q. Eliz. Come, come, we know your 
meaning, brother Gloucester : 

You envy my advancement and my 
friends' ; 75 

God grant we never may have need of you ! 

Glo. Meantime, God grants that I have 
need of you. 

Our brother is imprison'd by your means, 
Myself disgrac'd, and the nobility 
Held in contempt ; while great promotions 
Are daily given to ennoble those 81 

That scarce some two days since were 
worth a noble, 

Q. Eliz. By Him that rais'd me to this 
careful height 

From that contented hap which I enjoy’d, 
I never did incense his Majesty 85 

Against the Duke of Clarence, hut have 
been 

An earnest advocate to plead for him. 

My lord, you do me shameful injury 
Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects. 

Glo. You may deny that you were not the 
mean 90 

Of my Lord Hastings' late imprisonment, 

Riv. She may, my lord ; for — 

Glo. She may. Lord Rivers ? Why, who 
knows not so ? 
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She may do more, sir# than denying that ; 
She may help you to many fair prefer- 
ments 95 

And then deny her aiding hand therein, 
And lay those honours on your high desert. 
What may she not ? She may— ay, marry, 
may she — 

Riv. What, marry, may she ? 

Glo. What, marry, may she ? Marry 
witii a king, 

A bachelor, and a handsome stripling too. 
Iwis your grandam had a worser match. 

Q. EUz^ My Lord of Gloucester, I have 
too long borne 

Your blunt upbraidings and your bitter 
scoffs. 

By heaven, I will acquaint his Majesty 105 
Of those gross taunts that oft I have 
endur'd. 

I had rather be a country servant-maid 
Than a great queen with this condition — 
To be so baited, scorn’d, and stormed at. 

Enter old Queen Margaret, behind. 

Small joy have I in being England’s 
Queen. 

Q, Mar. And less’ned be that small, God, 
1 beseech Him I 

Thy honour, state, and seat, is due to me. 

Glo. What ! Threat you me with telhng 
of the King ? 

TeU him and spare not. Look what I have 
said 

I will avouch’t in presence ot the King, its 
I dare adventure to be sent to th’ TowT. 
*Tis time to speak — my pains are quite 
forgot. 

Q. Mar. Out, devil I I do remember them 
too well : 

Thou kiU’dst my husband Henry in the 
Tower, 

And Edward, my poor son, at Tewksbury. 

Glo. Ere you were queen, ay, or your 
husband king, lai 

I was a pack-horse in his great affairs, 

A weeder-out of his proud adversanes, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends ; 

To royalize his blood I spent mine own. 125 

0 * Mar. Ay, and much better blood than 
his or thine. 

Glo. In all which lime you and your 
husband Grey 

Were factious for the house of Lancaster ; 
And, Rivers, so were you. Was not your 
husband 129 

In Margaret’s battle at Saint Albans slain 7 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget. 
What you have been ere this, and what you 
are ; 

Withal, what I have been, and what 1 am. 

Q. Mar. A murdTous villain, and so still 
thou art. 

(Mo* Poor Clarence did forsake his father, 
Warwick, 135 ' 
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Ay, and forswore himself — which Jesu 
pardon ! — 

Q. Mar. Which God revenge ! 

Glo. To fight on Edward’s party for the 
crown ; 

And for his meed, poor lord, he is mewed up, 
I would to God my heart were flint like 
Edward’s, 140 

Or Edward’s soft and pitiful like mine. 

I am too childish-foolish for tbis world. 

Q. Mar. Hie thee to hell for shame and 
leave this world, 

Thou cacodemon ; there thy kingdom is. 

Riv. My Lord of Gloucester, in those busy 
days Z45 

Which here you urge to prove us enemies. 
We toilow’d then our lord, our sovereign 
king. 

So should we you, if you should be our king. 

Glo. If I should foe 1 I had rather be a 
pedlar. 

Far be it from my heart, the thought 
thereof I 150 

Q. Eliz. As little joy, my lord, as you 
suppose 

You should enjoy were you this country’s 
king, 

As little joy you may suppose in me 
That I enjoy, being the Queen thereof. 

Q. Mar. A little joy enjoys the Queen 
thereof ; 155 

For I am she, and altogether joyless. 

I can no longer hold me patient, 

[Advancing. 

Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall 
out 

In sharing that which you have pill’d from 
me. 

Which of you trembles not that looks on 
me ? 160 

If not that, I am Queen, you bow like 
subjects. 

Yet that, by you depos’d, you quake like 
rebels ? 

Ah, gentle villain, do not turn away I 

Glo. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak’st 
thou in my sight ? 

Q. Mar. But repetition of what thou hast 
marr’d, 165 

That will 1 make before I let thee go. 

Glo. Wert thou not banished on pain of 
death ? 

Q. Mar. I was ; but I do find more pain 
in banishment 

Than death can yield me here by my 
abode. 

A husband and a son thou ow’st to me ; 170 
And thou a kingdom ; all of you allegiance. 
This sorrow that I have by right is yours ; 
And all the pleasures you usurp are mine. 

Glo. 'The curse my noble father laid on 
thee, 

When thou didst crown his warlike brows 
with paper m 
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And with thy scorns drew’st nvers from his 
eyes* 

And then to dry them gav’st the Duke a 
clout 

steep’d in the faultless blood of pretty 
Rutland — 

His curses then from bitterness of soul 
Denounc’d against thee are all fall’n upon 
thee ; 

And God* not we, hath plagu’d thy bloody 
deed. 

Q, Ehz. So just is God to right the 
innocent. 

HasL O, 'twas the foulest deed to slay 
that babe, 

And the most merciless that e’er was 
heard of! 

Riv. Tyrants themselves wept w'hen it 
was reported. 185 

Dor. No man but prophesied revenge for 
it. 

Buck. Northumberland, then present, 
wept to see it. 

Q. Mar. What, were you snarling all 
before I came. 

Ready to catch each other by the throat. 
And turn you ail your hatred now on me ? 
Did York’s dread curse prevail so much 
with heaven 191 

That Henry’s death, my lovely Edward’s 
death. 

Their kingdom's loss, my woeful banish- 
ment. 

Should all but answer for that peevish brat? 
Can curses pierce the clouds and enter 
heaven ? *95 

Why then, give way, dull clouds, to my 
quick curses I 

Though not by war, by surfeit die your 
king. 

As ours by murder, to make him a king I 
Edward thy son, that now is Prince of 
Wales, 

For Edward our son, that was Prince of 
Wales, 200 

Die in his youth by like untimely violence ! 
Thyself a queen, for me that was a queen. 
Outlive thy glory, like my wretched self I 
Tong mayest thou live to wail thy children’s 
death, 

And see another, as I see thee now, 305 
Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art stall’d in 
mine I 

Tong die thy happy days before thy death ; 
And, after many length'ned hours of grief, 
Die neither mother, wife, nor England’s 
Queen ! 

Rivers and l>orset, you were standexs by, 
And so wast thou, Tord Hastings, when my 
son sxi 

Was stabb’d with Moody daggers. God, I 
pray him. 

That none of you may live his natural age, 
But by some unlook’d accident cut off I 
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Glo. Have done thy charm, thou iiateftii 
wither’d hag. *15 

Q. Mar. And leave out thee ? Stay, dog, 
for thou Shalt hear me* 

If heaven have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can wish upon thee, 
O, let them keep it till thy sins be ripe. 
And then hurl down their indignation aa® 
On thee, the tro abler of the poor world’s 
peace I 

The worm of conscience still be-gnaw thy 
soul I 

Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou 
hv’st. 

And take deep traitors for thy dearest 
’ends ! 334 

No sleejt' close up that deadly eye of thine. 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 
Thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog. 
Thou that wast seal’d m thy nativity 
The slave of nature and the son of hell, as© 
-Thou slander of thy heavy mother’s womb, 
Thou loathed issue of thy father’s loins. 
Thou rag of honour, thou detested — 

Glo. Margaret ! 

Q. Mar. Richard I 

Glo. Ha ? 

Q. Mar. I call thee not. 

Glo. I cry thee mercy then, for I did 
think 335 

That thou hadst call’d me all these bitter 
names. 

Q. Mar. Why, so I did, but look’d for no 
reply. 

O, let me make the period to my curse ! 

Glo. ’Tis done by me, and ends in — ■ 
Margaret. 

Q. Eliz. Thus have you breath’d your 
curse against yourself. 240 

Q. Mar. Poor painted queen, vain flourish 
of my fortune ! 

Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled 
spider 

Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about ? 
Fool, fool ! thou whet’st a kmfe to kill 
thyself. 

The day will come that thou shalt wish for 
me *45 

To help thee curse this poisonous bunch- 
back’d toad. 

Hast. False-boding woman, end thy 
frantic curse. 

Test to thy harm thou move our patience. 

Q. Mar. Foul shame upon you I you have 
all mov’d mine. 

Riv. Were you well serv’d, you would be 
taught your duty. *5© 

Q. Mar. To serve me well you all should 
do me duty. 

Teach me to be your queen and you my 
subjects. 

O, serve me well, and teaeph yourselves that 
dutyl 
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Dor, Dispute not with her ; she is lunatic 

Q. Mar, Peace, Master Marquis, you are 
malapert ; 255 

Your hre-new stamp of honour is scarce 
current. 

O, that your young nobility could judge 
What *t\¥ere to lose it and be miserable ! 
They that stand high have many blasts to 
shake them. 

And if they fall they dash themselves to 
pieces. 

Gio, Good counsel, marry ; learn it, learn 
it. Marquis. 

Dor, It touches you, my lord, as much 
as me. 

Glo, Ay, and much more ; but I was born 
so high, 

Our aery buildeth in the cedar^s top, 

And daEies with the wind, and scorns the 
sun, 265 

Q, Mar. And turns the sun to shade — 
alas I alas I 

Witness my son, now in the shade of death, 
\)^ose bright out-shining beams thy cloudy 
wrath 

Hath in eternal darkness folded up. 

Your aery bmldeth in our aery*s nest. 270 
O God that seest it, do not suffer it ; 

As it is won with blood, lost be it so ! 

Buck, Peace, peace, for shame, if not for 
charity I 

Q. Mar, Urge neither charity nor shame 
to me. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 273 
And shamefully my hopes by you are 
butcher’d. 

My charity is outrage, life my shame ; 

And in that shame still live my sorrow’s 
rage I 

Buck. Have done, have done. 

Q, Mar, O princely Buckingham, Vll kiss 
thy hand 280 

In sign of league and amity with thee. 

Now fair befall thee and thy noble house ! 
Thy garments are not spotted with our 
blood. 

Nor thou within the compass of my 
curse. 

Buck, Nor no one here ; for curses never 
pass 285 

The lips of those that breathe them in the 
air. 

Q, Mar, I will not think but they ascend 
the sky 

And there awake God*s gentle-sleeping 
peace, 

O Buckingham, take heed of yonder dog ! 
Look when he fawns, he bites ; and when 
he bites, 290 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death : 
Have not to do with him, beware of him ; 
Sin, death, and hell, have set their marks 
on him. 

And all their ministers attend on him. 
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Glo. What doth she say, my Lord of 
Buckingham ? 295 

Bmc?^. Nothing that I respect, my gracious 

lord. 

Q. Mar. What, dost thou scorn me for my 
gentle counsel. 

And soothe the deviJ that I warn thee 
from ? 

O, but remember this another day. 

When he shall split thy veiy heart with 
sorrow, 300 

And say poor Margaret was a prophetess ! 
Live each of you the subjects to his hate, 
And he to yours, and all of you to God’s ! 

[Ex Ik 

Buck. My hair doth stand an end to hear 
her curses. 

Riv, And so doth nodne. I muse why she’s 
at liberty. 305 

Glo, I cannot blame her ; by God’s holy 
Mother, 

She hath had too much wrong j and I 
repent 

My part thereof that I have done to her. 

Q. EUz, I never did her any to my 
knowledge. 

Glo. Yet you have all the vantage of her 
wrong. 310 

I was too hot to do somebody good 
That is too cold in thinking of it now. 
Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repaid ; 

He is frank’d up to fatting for liis pains ; 
*rod pardon them that are the cause thereof! 

Riv. A virtuous and a Chris tian-hke con- 
clusion, 316 

To pray for them that have done scathe 
to us ! 

Glo. So do I ever — [Aside] being well 
advis’d ; 

For had I curs’d now, 1 had curs'd myself. 

Enter Catesby. 

Cates. Madam, his Majesty doth call for 
you, 320 

And for your Grace, and you, my gra- 
cious lords. 

Q. EUz, Catesby, I come. Lords, will you 
go with me ? 

Riv, We wait upon your Grace. 

lExeunt all but Gloucester, 

Glo. I do the wrong, and first begin to 
brawl. 

The secret mischiefs that 1 set abroach 325 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others, 
^larence, who I indeed have cast in dark- 
ness, 

do beweep to many simple gulls ; 

STamely, to Derby, Hastings, Buckingham ; 
And tell them ’tis the Queen and her 
allies 

That stir the King against the Duke my 
brother. 331 

they believe it, and withal whet me 
To be reveng’d on Elvers, Dorset, Grey ; 



Scene 3] 

But then I sigh and, with a piece of 
Scripture, 334- 

Tell them that God bids us do good for evil. 
And thus 1 clothe my naked villainy 
With odd old ends sfcoi'n forth of holy writ. 
And seem a saint when most I play the 
devil. 

Enter two Murderers. 

But, soft, here come my executioners. 339 
How now, my hardy stout resolved mates 1 
Are you now going to dispatch this thing ? 

1 Murd. We are, my lord, and come to 
have the warrant, 

That we may be admitted where he is. 

G 2 o. Well thought upon ; I have it here 
about me. [Gives the warrant 

When you have done, repair to Crosby 
Place, 345 

But, sirs, be sudden in the execution, 
Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead ; 
For Clarence is well-spoken, and perhaps 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark 
him. 

1 Murd, Tut, tut, my lord, we will not 
stand to prate ; 350 

Talkers are no good doers. Be assured 
We go to use our hands and not our 
tongues. 

Glo. Your eyes drop millstones when 
fools' eyes fall tears, 

I like you, lads ; about your business 
straight ; 355 

Go, go, dispatch. 

1 Murd, We will, my noble lord. 

[Exeunt 

Scene IV. London, The Tower, 
Enter Clarence and Keeper, 

Keep, Why looks your Grace so heavily 
to-day ? 

Clar, O, I have pass'd a miserable night. 
So fall of fearful dreams, of ugly sights. 
That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night 5 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy 
days — 

So full of dismal terror was the time I 

Keep, What was your dream, my lord ? I 
pray you tell me. 

Clar, Methoughts that 1 had broken from 
the Tower 

And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy ; 10 
And in my company my brother Gloucester, 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches. Thence we look’d 
toward England, 

And cited up a thousand heavy times. 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 15 
That had befall’n us. As we pac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloucester stumbled, and 
in falling 
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Struck me, that thought to stay him, over- 
board 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 2 ® 

0 Lord, methought what pain it was to 

drown. 

What dreadful noise of waters in my ears. 
What sights of ugly death within my eyes ! 
Methoughts 1 saw a thousand fearful 
wrecks, 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon. 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of 
pearl, as 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

AH scatt’red in the bottom of the sea ; 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls, and in the 
holes . 

Where eyes did once inhabit there were 
crept, 30 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 
That woo’d the sUmy bottom of the deep 
And mock’d the dead bones that lay 
scatt’red by. 

Keep, Had you such leisure in the time 
of death 

To gaze upon these secrets of the deep 7 35 
Clar, Methought I had ; and often did I 
strive 

To yield the ghost, but still the envious 
flood 

Stopp’d in my soul and would not let it 
forth 

To find the empty, vast, and wand’ring 
air ; 

But smother’d it within my panting bulk. 
Who almost burst to belch it in the sea. 4^ 
Keep, Awak’d you not in this sore agony? 
Clar. No, no, my dream was lengthen’d 
after life. 

O, then began the tempest to my soul ! 

1 pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that sour ferryman which poets 

write of, 46 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger 
soul 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned 
Warwick, 

Who spake aloud ‘ What scourge for per- 
jury 50 

Can this dark monarchy afford false 
Clarence ? ’ 

And so he vanish’d. Then came wand'ring 
by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he shriek’d out 
aloud 

’ Clarence is come — false, fleeting, perjur’d 
Clarence, 55 

That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury. 
Seize on him. Furies, .take him unto 
torment I * 

With that, methoughts,™. a legion of foul 
fiends 

Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
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Such hideous cries that, with the ver 
noise, < 

I tfembllng wah’d, and for a season after 
Cfeald not believe but that I was in hell. 
Such terrible impression made my dream, 

Keep, No marvel, lord, though ii 
affrighted you ; 

I am afraid, methinks, to bear you tell it. 

Ctor. Ah, Keeper, Keeper, I have don^ 
these thmgs 

That now give evidence against my soul 
For Edward’s sake, and see how he requites 
me! 

0 God I If my deep prayers cannot appeas< 

Thee, 

But Thou wilt be aveng’d on my misdeeds 
Yet execute Thy wrath in me alone ; 

O, spare my guiltless v/ife and my poo 
children ! 

Keeper, I prithee sit by me awhile ; 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

Keep, I will, my lord. God give you 
Grace good rest- [Clarence sleeps 

Enter Brakenbury tJie Lieutenant, 

Brak, Sorrow breaks seasons and repos 
ing hours, /« 

Makes the night morning and the noontide 
night. 

Princes have but their titles for their 
glories, 

An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And for unfelt imaginations 8 o 

They often feel a world of restless cares. 

So that between their titles and low name 
There’s nothing differs but the outward 
fame. 

Enter the two Murderers. 

1 Murd, Ho ! who’s here ? 

Brak, What wouldst thou, fellow, and 
how cam’s t thou hither ? 8 «, 

1 Murd. I would speak with Clarence, and 

1 came hither on my legs. 

Brak, Wliat, so brief ? 

2 Murd, ’Tis better, sir, than to be 

tedious. Let him see our commission and 
talk no more. [Brakenbury reads n, 

Brak. I am, in thus, commanded to 
deliver gt 

The noble Duke of Clarence to your hands. 

I will not reason what is meant hereby. 
Because I will be guiltless from the mean- 
ing. 

There lies the Duke asleep ; and there the 
keys. 95 

1*11 to the King and signify to him 
That thus I have resign’d to you my 
charge* 

1 Murd. You may, sir ; ’tis a point of 
wisdom. Fare you well. 

[Exeu7tt Brakenbury and Keeper, 

2 Murd, What, shall I stab him as he 

sleeps ? loo I 
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[Act 1 

1 Murd. No ; lie’ll say Twas done 

cowardly, when he wakes. 

2 Murd. Why, he shall never wake iratd 
the great judgment-day. 

1 Murd. Why, then hell say we stabb'd 

him sleeping, xo6 

2 Murd. The urging of that word judg- 
ment hath bred a kind of lemoise m me. 

1 Muyd. What, art thou afrssd ? 

2 Murd. Not to kill him, having a 
warrant ; but to be damn’d lor killing him, 
from the which no waiiant can defend me. 

1 Muyd, I thought thou hadst been 

resolute, 113 

2 Murd. So I am, to let him live, 

1 Murd. I’ll back to the Duke of 

Gloucester and tell him so. 116 

2 Muyd. Nay, I prithee, stay a little, I 

hope this passionate humour of mine will 
change ; it was wont to hold me but while 
one tells twenty. 119 

1 Murd, How dost thou feel thyself now ? 

2 Murd. Faith, some certain dregs of 
conscience arc yet wnthm me. 

1 Murd. Remembci our leward, when 
the deed's done. 

2 Murd. Zounds, he dies ; I had forgot 
the reward. 

t Murd, Where’s thy conscience now ? 

2 Murd. O, in the Duke of Gloucester’s 
purse ! mr 

1 Murd. When he opens his pin se to give 
us our reward, thy conscience flics out. 

2 Murd. ’Tis no matter ; let it go ; there’s 

few or none will entertain it. 131 

1 Murd. What if it come to thee again t 

2 Mwd. I’ll not meddle with it — it makes 
a man a cowaid : a man cannot steal, but 
it acciiseth him ; a man cannot swear, but 
it checks him ; a man cannot he with his 
neighbour’s wife, but it detects him. ’Tis 
a blushing shamefac’d spirit that mutinies 
in a man’s bosom ; it fills a man lull of 
obstacles : it made me once restoie a purse 
of gold that — by chance I found. It beggars 
any man that keeps it. It is turn’d out of 
towns and cities for a dangerous thing ; and 
every man that means to live well en- 
deavours to trust to iiimself and live with- 
out it. 

1 Murd. Zounds, *tis even now at my 

elbow, persuading me not to kill the 
Duke. 144 

2 Murd. Take the devil in thy mind and 
believe him not ; he would insinuate with 
thee but to make thee sigh. 

1 Murd, I am strong-fram’d ; he cannot 

•revail with me. 148 

2 Murd. Spoke like a tall man that 
respects thy reputation. Come, shall we 
'all to work ? 

1 Murd, Take him on the costard with 
the hilts of thy sword, and then chop him 
in the malmsey-butfc in the next room* 153 



Scene 4J 

2 Min'd, O excellent de\'ice I and make a 
sop of Imn. 

1 Murd. Soft ! he wakes. 

2 Aiurd, Strike ! 155 

1 Murd. No, we’ll rea&on W'ith him. 

Ciar, Where ait thou, Keeper? Give me 

a cop ot wme. 

2 Murd, You shall ha-\ c wine enough, my 

lord, anon. 

Clar, In God's name, what ait thou ? 

1 Mmd. A man, as you aie. 

Clar, But not as I am, royal. 

2 Murd. Nor you as we are, loyal. 

Clar. Thy voice is thundei, but thy looks 

are humble. 

1 Murd. My voice is now the King’s, my 

looks mine own. 

Clar, How darkly and how deadly dost 
thou speak I 165 

Your eyes do menace me. Why look you 
pale ? 

Who sent you hither ? Wiicreiore do you 
come ? 

2 Mmd. To, to, to — 

Clar. To murder me ? 

Both Murd, Ay, ay. I’n 

Clat . You scarcely have the heai ts to tell 
me so, 

/iisd theiefore cannot have the hearts to 
uo it. 

V/herehi, rnv friends, have 1 offended you ? ; 

1 Offended us you have not, four 
tiie King. 

Clar. 1 shall be icconcIFd to him again. 

2 Mmd. Nevci, my lord ; Ihcrefoie p>ie 

pare to die. 

Clar. Are you drawn forth among a woild 
of men 

To slay tlie innocent ? What is my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuse me? 
What lawful quest have given their verdict 
up 

Unto the frowning judge, or who pro- 
nounc’d 

The bitter sentence of poor Claience’ 
death ? 

Before I be convict by course of law. 

To threaten me wdth death is most un- 
lawful. 

i charge you, as you hope to have re- 
demption 

By Christ’s dear blood shed for our 
gnevous sins, 

'That you depart and lay no hands on me. 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 

1 Murd. What we will do, we do upon 

command. 

2 Murd. And he that hath commanded 

IS our king. 

Clan Erroneous vassals 1 the great King 
of kings 

Hath in the tables of his law commanded 
ITiat thou shalt do no murtler. Will you 
then 1 
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Spurn at his edict and fulfil a man’s ? 

Take heed ; toi he iiolus vengeance in his 
hand 195 

To hull upon tiiCir heads that break his 
laiv. 

2 Mind. And that same v'engeance doth 
he hull on thee 

For false torswcajLing, and for murder too : 
Thou didst leceive the sacrament to hglit 
In quariel of the house ot Lancaster. 200 

1 Mu)d. And like a aaitor to the name 

of God 

Didst break that vow ; and with thy 
treacheious blade 

Unnpp'dst the bowels of thy sov’ieign’s 
son. 

2 Mmd. Whom thou wast sworn to 

cherish and defend. 

1 Murd. How canst thou urge God’s 
dreadful law to us, 205 

When thou hast broke it in such dear 
degree ? 

Clar. Alas I for whose sake did i that ill 
deed ? 

For Edwaid, for my brother, for his sake. 
He sends you not to murder me for this, 210 
For m that sin he is as deep as I. 
if God will be avenged for the deed, 

O, know you yet lie doth it publicly. 

Take not the quarrel from His pow’rfii 
arm ; 

Be needs no indirect or lawless course 2:j 
To cut off those that have offended Him. 

1 Mmd. Who made thee then a blootiy 
minister 

When gallant-springing brave Piantagenet, 
That princely novice, was struck dead by 
thee ? 

Clar My biothcr’s love, the devil, and 
my lage. a-o 

1 Mutd. Thy brother’s love, our duty, 

and thy faults, 

Provoke us hither now to slaughter thee. 
Clar. If you do Jove my hroliier, hate not 
me ; 

I am his brother, and I lov'e him w’ell- 
If you are hir’d for meed, go back again, 2 >5 
And I will send you to my brother 
Gloucester, 

Who shall reward you better for my life 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 

2 Murd. You are deceiv’d : youi biother 

Gloucester hates you. 

Clar. O, no, he loves me, and he holds 
me dear. 230 

Go you to him Irom me. 

1 Murd. Ay, so w’e will. 

Clar. Tell him when that our princely 
father York 

Bless'd his three sons with his victorioiis 
. arm 

And chaig’‘d us from his soul to love each 
other, 231 

He little thought of this divided friendship, 
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Bid Gloucester think of this, and he will 

weep. 

1 Mwrd. Ay, millstones j as he lesson a 
ns to weep. 

Clar. O, do not slander him, for he is 
kind. 

1 Murd. Right, as snow in harvest. Come, 
you deceive yourself : ^ 

’Tis he that sends us to destroy you here. 
CUr, It cannot be ; for he bewept my 
fortune 

And hugg’d me in his arms, and swore 
with sobs 

That he would labour my deliveiy. 

1 Mw/d. Why, so he doth, when he 

delivers you 245 

From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of 
heaven. 

2 Murd, Make peace with God, for you 

must die, my lord. 

CUy, Have you that holy feeling in your 
souls ^ 

To counsel me to make my peace with God, 
And are you yet to your own souls so 
blind -50 

That you will war with God by murdering 
me ? 

O, sirs, consider : they that set you on 
To do tliis deed will hate you for the deed. 
2 Murd, What shall we do ? 

Clar, Relent, and save your souls. 

1 Murd. Relent ! No, *tis cowardly and 

womanish. 255 

Clar, Not to relent is beastly, savage, 
devibsh. 

Which of you, if vou were a prince's son. 
Being pent from liberty as 1 am now, 

If two such murderers as yourselves came 
to you, 

Would not entreat for life ? 260 

My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks j 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer. 

Come thou on my side and entreat for me — 
As you would beg were you in my distress. 
A begging prince what beggar pities not ? 

2 Murd. Look behind you, my lord. -166 

1 Murd. IStahbing him] Take that, and 

that. If all this will not do. 

I’ll drown you in the malmsey-butt within. 

[Exit with the body, 

2 Murd, A bloody deed, and desperately 

dispatch'd I 

How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my 
hands 270 

Of this most grievous murder I 

lR.e~enter First Murderer. 

1 Murd, How now, what mean’st thou 

that thou help’st me not ? 

By heavens, the Dulce shall know how slack 
you have been I 

2 Murd, 1 would he knew that I had 

sav'd his brother I art 

Take thou the fee, and tell him what I say ; 
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[Act 2 

For I repent me that the Duke is slain. 

[Exit 

1 Murd, So do not I. Go, coward as thou 
art. 

Well, I'll go hide the body In some hole, 
Tall that the Duke give order for his burial ; 
And when I have my meed, 1 will away ; 280 
For this will out, and then I must not stay. 

[Exit, 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. London. The palace. 

Flourish. Enter King Edward sick. 
Queen Elizabeth, Dorset, Rivers, 
Hastings, Buckingham, Grey, and 
Others. 

K. Edw, Why, so. Now have I done a 
good day's work. 

You peers, continue this united league. 

X every day expect an embassage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence ; 
And more at peace my soul shall part to 
heaven, 5 

Since I have made my friends at peace on 
earth. 

Hastings and Rivers, take each other's 
hand ; 

Dissemble not your hatred, swear vour love. 
Rtv, By heaven, my soul is purg’d from 
grudging hate ; 

And with my hand I seal my true heart's 
love. 10 

Hast, So thrive I, as I truly swear the 
like I 

K, Edw. Take heed you dally not before 
your king ; 

Lest He that is the supreme King of kings 
Confound your hidden falsehood and award 
Either of you to be the other's end. 15 
Hast. So prosper I, as I swear perfect 
love I 

Riv. And 1, as I love Hastings with my 
heart I 

K, Edw. Madam, yourself is not exempt 
from this ; 

Nor you, son Dorset ; Buckingham, nor 
you : 

You have been factious one against the 
other. 20 

Wife, love Ix>rd Hastings, let him kiss your 
hand ; 

And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 

Q. EUz. There, Hastings ; 1 will never 
more remember 

Our former hatred, so thrive I and mine I 
K, Edw. Dorset, embrace him ; Hastings. 

love Lord Marquis. 25 

Dor. This interchange of love, I here 
protest. 

Upon my part shall be inviolable. 

Hast. And so swear I. CTItcy mbrace* 
K, Edw, Now, princely Buckingham, seal 
thou this league 



Scene 1] 

With thy embracements to my wife’s allies, 
Aad make me happy in your unity. 31 
Buck. [To the Queen} Whenever Bucking- 
ham doth turn his hate 
Upon your Grace, but with all duteous love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most 
love I 3-5 

When I have most need to employ a friend 
And most assured that he is a friend. 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he unto me ! This do I beg of God 
When I am cold in love to you or yours. 40 
[They embrace. 
K. Edw. A pleasing cordial, princely 
Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart. 
There wanteth now our brother Gloucester 
here 

To make the blessed period of this peace. 

Buck. And, in good time, 

Here comes Sir Richard Ratcliff and the 
Duke. 45 

Enter Gloucester, and Ratcliff. 

Glo. Good morrow to my sovereign king 
and queen ; 

And, princely peers, a happy time of day ! 
K. Edw. Happy, indeed, as we have spent 
the day. 

Gloucester, we have done deeds of charity. 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 50 
Between these swellmg wrong-incensed 
peers. 

Glo. A blessed labour, my most sovereign 
lord. 

Among this princely heap, if any here. 

By false intelligence or wrong surmise. 
Hold me a foe — 55 

If I unwittingly, or in my rage. 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
To any in this presence, I desire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace : 

’Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 60 

I hate it, and desire all good men’s love. 
First, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Whidh I will purchase with my duteous 
service ; 

Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 64 
If ever any grudge were lodg’d between us ; 
Of you, and you, Lord Rivers, and of 
Dorset, 

That all without desert have frown'd on 
me ; 

Of you. Lord Woodville, and. Lord Scales, 
of you ; 

Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen — ^indeed, of 
all. 

I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds 70 
More than the infant that is born to-night. 
I thank my God for my humility. 

Q. EUz. A holy day shall this be kept 
hereafter. 


KING MCHARB THE THIRD 

1 would to God aU strifes were well com- 
pounded. 

My sovereign lord, I do beseech your 
Highness 75 

To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 

Glo. Why, madam, have I off ’red love for 
this, 

To be so flouted in this loyal presence ? 
Who knows not that the gentle Duke is 
dead ? {They all stayt. 

You do him injury to scorn his corse. ho 

K. Edw. Who knows not he is dead ! 
Who knows he is ? 

Q. Eliz. All-seeing heaven, what a world 
is this ! 

Buck. Look I so pale, Lord Dorset, as 
the rest ? 

Dor. Ay, my good lord ; and no man in 
the presence 81. 

But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 

K. Edw. Is Clarence dead ? The order 
was revers’d. 

Glo. But he, poor man, by your first 
order died. 

And that a winged Mercury did bear j 
Some tardy cnpple bare the countermand 
That came too lag to see him buried. 90 
God grant that some, less noble and less 
loyal, ' 

Nearer in bloody thoughts, an not in blood. 
Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence 
did, 

And yet go current from suspicion I 
Enter Derby, 

Der, A boon, my sovereign, for my 
service done 1 95 

K. Edw. I prithee, peace ; my soul is full 
of sorrow. 

Der. I will not rise unless your Highness 
hear me. 

K. Edw. Then say at once what is it thou 
requests. 

Der. The forfeit, sovereign, of my 
servant’s life ; 

Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman 100 
Lately attendant on the Duke of Norfolk. 

K. Edw. Have I a tongue to doom my 
brother’s death, 

And shall that tongue give pardon to a 
slave ? 

My brother kill’d no man — ^his fault was 
thought, 

And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who sued to me for Mm ? Who, fa my 
wrath, 106 

Kneel’d at my feet, and bid me be advis’d ? 
Who spoke of brotherhood ? Who spoke 
of love ? 

Who told me how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty" Warwick and did fight for 
me ? no 

Who told me, in the field at Tewksbury 
When Oxford had me down, he rescued me 

7*5 
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And said ' Dear Brother, live, aad be a 
king * ? 113 

Who told me, when we both lav in the field 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in iiis garments, and did give himself. 
Ah thin and naked, to the numb cold 
night ? 

Ail this from my remembrance brutish 
wrath 

Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you ^ ttg 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 
But when your carters or your waiting- 
vassals 

Have done a dninken slaughter and defac’d 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You straight are on your knees for pardon, 
pardon ; 

And I, unjustly too, must grant it you. 125 
[Derby rises. 

But for my brother not a man would speak ; 
Kor I, ungracious, speak unto myself 
For him, poor soul. The proudest of you all 
Have been beholding to him in his life ; 
Yet none of you would once beg for his life. 

0 God, 1 fear thy justice will take hold 131 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for 

this i 

Come, Hastings, help me to my closet. Ah, 
poor Clarence I 

[Exeunt some with King and Queen. 
Glo. This is the fruits of rashness. 
Maik’d you not *34 

How that the guilty kindred of the Queen 
Look’d pale when they did hear of Clarence’ 
death ? 

O, they did urge it still unto the King ! 
God will revenge it. Come, lords, will you 
go 

To comfort Edward With our company ? 
Buck. We wait upon your Grace, 140 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IT. London. The palace. 

Enter the old Duchess of York, with the 
Son and Daughter of Clarence. 

Son. Good grandam, tell us, is our father 
dead ? 

Duch. No, boy. 

Daugh. Why do you weep so oft, and beat 
your breast. 

And cry ’ O Clarence, my unliappy son I * ? 
Son. Whv do you look on us, and shake 
your head, 5 

And call us orphans, wretches, castaways. 
It that our noble father were alive ? 

Diich. My' pretty cousins, you mistake 
me both ; 

1 do lament the sickness of the King, 9 
As loath to lose him, not your fatlxer’s 

death ; 

It were lost sorrow to wail one that’s lost* 
Son. Then you conclude* my grandam, 
he is dead. 
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The King mine uncle is to blame for it. 
God will revenge it; whom I will im- 
portune 

With earnest prayers all to tiiat eifect. 15 
Daugh. And so will I. 

Dtich. Peace, children, peace I The King 
doth love you well. 

Incapable and shallow innocents. 

You cannot guess who caus’d your father’s 
death. 

Son. Giandam, we can ; for my good 
uncle Gloucester 20 

Told me the King, provok’d to it by the 
Queen, 

Devis’d impeachments to imprison him. 
And when my uncle told me so, he wept, 
And pitied me, and landly kiss’d my cheek ; 
Bade me relv on him as on my father, =5 
And he would love me dearly as a child. 
Duch. Ah, that deceit should steal such 
gentle shape, 

And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice ! 
He is my son ; ay, and therein my shame ; 
Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 
Son. Think you my uncle did dissemble, 
grandam ? 31 

Duch. Ay, boy. 

Son . I cannot think it. Hark ! what noise 
is this ? 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, with her hair 
about her ears ; Rivers and Dorset 
after her, 

Q. Bliz > Ah, who shall hinder me to wail 
and weep, 34 

To diide my fortune, and torment myself ? 
I’ll join with black despair against my soul 
And to myself become an enemy, 

Duch. What means this scene of rude 
impatience ? 

Q. Bliz . To make an act of tra^c violence. 
Edward, my lord, thy son, our king. Is dead. 
Why grow the branches when the root is 
gone ? 4* 

W’liy wither not the leaves that want their 
sap ? 

If you will live, lament ; if die, be brief. 
That our swift-winged souls may catch the 
King's, 

Or like obedient subfects follow him 43 

To his new kingdom of ne'er-changing 

night, 

Duch. Ah, so much interest have I in 
thy sorrow 

As I had title in thy noble husband I 
I have be wept a worthy husband’s death. 
And liv'd with looking on his images ; 50 
But now two mirrors of his princely 
semblance 

Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death. 
And I for comfort have but one fadse glass, 
That grieves me when I see my shame in 
liim. 

Thou art a widow, yet thou art a mother 55 
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And hast the comfort of thy children left. 
But death hath snatch’d my husband from 
mine arms 

And pluck'd two crutches from my feeble 
hands — 

Clarence and Edward. O, what cause 
have I— 

Thine being but a moiety of my moan — fio 
To overgo thy woes and drown thy cries ? 

Sopu Ah, aunt, you wept not for our 
father's death ! 

How can we aid you with our kindred tears? 

Daugh. Our fatherless distress was left 
unmoan’d ; 

Your widow-dolour likewise be unwept I 

Q. EUz^ Give me no help in lamentation ; 
I am not bairen to bring forth complaints. 
All springs reduce their currents to mine 
eyes 

That I, being govern’d by the watery moon, 
May send forth plenteous tears to drown 
the world ! 7 ° 

Ah for my husband, for my dear Lord 
Edward I 

ChiL Ah for our father, for our dear Lord 
Clarence I 

Duch. Alas for both, both mine, Edward 
and Clarence I 

Q. Eliz- What stay had I but Edward ? 
and he’s gone. 

Chil, What stay had we but Clarence ? 
and he’s gone. 75 

Dttch. What stays had I but they ? and 
they are gone. 

Q. Eliz- Was never widow had so dear a 
loss. 

ChiL V/ere never orphans had so dear a 
loss. 

Duch. Was never mother had so dear a 
loss. 

Alas, I am the mother of these griefs ! 80 

Their woes are parcell’d, mine is general. 
She for an Edward weeps, and so do I : 

1 for a Clarence weep, so doth not she. 
These babes for Ciarence weep, and so do 1 ; 
1 for an Edward weep, so do not they. 85 
Alas, you three on me, threefold distress’d. 
Pour all your tears! I am your sorrow’s 
nurse. 

And I will pamper it with lamentation. 

Dor, Comtort, dear mother. Cod is much 
displeas’d 

That you take with unthankfulness his 
doing. 9 ^ 

In common wo i Idly things ’tis call'd un- 
grateful 

With dull unwillingness to repay a debt 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly 
lent ; 

Much more to be thus’ opposite with 
heaven, 

For it requires the royal debt it lent you. q 5 

Riv, Madam, bethink you, like a careful 
mother. 


Of the young prmce your son. Send straight 
for him ; 

Let him be crown’d ; in Mm your comfert 
li\ es. 

Drown desperate sorrow in dead Edward’s 
grave. 

And plant your joys in living Edward’s 
throne. loc 

Enter Gjloijcester, Buckingham, Derby, 
Hastings, and RAXCLifF. 

Glo. Sister, have comfort. All of us have 
cause 

To wail the dimming of our shining star j 
But none can help our harms by wailing 
them. 

Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy j 
I did not see your Grace. Humbly on my 
knee 205 

I crave your blessing. 

Duck, God bless thee ; and put meekness 
in thy breast, 

Lo\'e, chaiity, obedience, and true duty! 

Glo. Amen ! [Aside] And make me die a 
good old man I log 

That is the butt end ot a mother’s blessing ; 
I marvel that her Grace did leave it out. 

Buck, You cloudy pimces and heart- 
sorrowdng peers, 

That bear this heavy mutual load of moan. 
Now cheer each other in each other’s love. 
Though we*ha%'e spent our harvest of this 
king, XX 3 

We are to reap the harv'^est of his son. 

The broken rancour of your high-swol’n 
hearts. 

But lately splinter’d, knit, and join’d to- 
gether. 

Must gently be preserv’d, chensh’d, and 
kept. 

Me sccmcih good that, with some little 
tiaiu, i-o 

Forthwith bora I.udlow the young prince 
be fet 

Hither to London, to be crown’d our King. 

Riv. Why with some little tram, my Lord 
of Buckingham ? 

Buck. Mai 1 y, my ord, le-^t by a multitude 
The ncw-heal'd wound of malice should 
breakout, 

Which would be so much the more 
dangerous 

By hov/ much the estate is green and yet 
ungovern’d ; 

Where every horse bears Jiis commanding 
rem 

And may direct his course as please 
himself, ^-9 

As well the iear of harm as harm apparent, 
In my oninion, ought to be prevented. 

Glo. I hope the King made peace with all 
of us j 

And the compact is firm and true in me. 
Rw>. And so in me ; and so, I think, in all. 
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Yet, since it is but green, it should be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 136 
Winch haply by much company might be 
urg*d ; 

Therefore I say with noble Buckingham 
That it is meet so few should fetch the 
Prince. 

Hast And so say I. 140 

Glo. Then be it so ; and go we to 
determine 

Who they shall be that straight shall post 
to Ludlow. 

Madam, and you, my sister, will you go 
To give your censures in this business ? 
lExeunt all but Buckmgiiam and Gloucester, 
Buck. My lord, whoever journeys to the 
Prince, 

For God sake, let not us two stay at home ; 
For by the way I’ll sort occasion. 

As index to the story we late talk’d of. 

To part the Queen’s proud kindred from the 
Prince. 150 

Glo. My other self, my counsel's con- 
sistory, 

Mv oracle, my prophet, my dear cousin, 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Toward Ludlow then, for we’ll not stay 
behind. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. London. A street. 

Enter one Citizen at one door, and another 
at the other, 

1 at. Good morrow, neighbour. Whither 

away so fast ? 

2 Cit, I promise yon, I scarcely know 

myself. 

Hear you the news abroad ? 

1 Cit. Yes, that the King is dead. 

2 at. III news, by’r lady ; seldom comes 

the bettei. 

I fear, I fear ’twill prove a giddy world. ’ 
Enter another Citizen. 

3 Cit, Neighbours, God speed I 

1 Cit. Give you good morrow, sir, 

3 Cit, Doth the news hold of good King 

Edward’s death ? 

2 Cit. Av, sir, it is too true ; God help 

the while ! 

3 at. Then, masters, look to see a 

troublous world. 

1 Cit. No, no ; by God’s good grace, his 

son shall reign. 10 

3 Cit. Woe to that land tliat’s govern’d 
by a child. 

2 Cit. In him there is a hope of govern- 

menif 

Which, in his nonage, council under him. 
And, in his full and ripened years, himself. 
No doubt, shall then, and till then, govern 
well. 15 

1 Cit* So stood the state when Henry the 
Sixth 


[Act 2 

Was crown’d In Pans but at nine months 
old. 

3 at. stood the state so ? No, no. good 
friends, God wot j 

For then this land was famously enrich’d 
With politic grave counsel ; then the King 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his Grace. 21 
1 at. Why, so hath this, both by his 
father and mother. 

3 at. Better it were they all came by his 
father. 

Or by his father there were none at all ; 
For emulation who shall now be nearest 25 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent 
not- 

O, full of danger is the Duke of Gloucester ! 
And the Queen’s sons and brothers haught 
and proud ; 

And were they to be rul’d, and not to 
rule. 

This sickly land might solace as before, 30 

1 Cii. Come, come, we fear the worst ; all 

will be well. 

3 Cit. W^hen clouds are seen, wise men 
put on their cloaks ; 

When great leaves fall, then winter is at 
hand ; 

When the sun sets, who doth not look for 
night ? 

Untimely storms make men expect a 
dearth. 35 

All may be well ; but, if God sort it so, 
’Tis more than we deserve or I expect, 

2 Cit. Truly, the hearts of men are full 

of fear. 

You cannot reason almost with a man 
That looks not heavily and full of dread. 40 

3 at. Before the days of change, still is 

it so ; 

By a divine instinct men's minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger ; as by proof we see 
The water swell before a boistTous storm. 
But leave it all to God. Whither away ? 45 

2 at. Marry, we were sent for to the 

justices. 

3 Cit. And so was I ; I'll bear you 

company. [Exetinh 

Scene IV. London. The palace. 

Enter the Archbishop of York, the young 
Duke of York, Queen Elizabeth, and 
the Duchess of York. 

Arch. Last night, I hear, they lay at 
Stony Stratford, 

And at Northampton they do rest to-night ; 
To-morrow or next day they will be here. 
Duck. I long with all my heart to see the 
Prince. 

I hope he is much grown since last 1 saw 
him. 5 

Q. BUz> But I hear no ; they say my son 
of York 

Has almost overta’en him in h!^ growth. 
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York* Ay, motiier j font I would not have 
it so. 

Duck. Why# my good cousin. It is good 
to grow. 

York. Grandam, one night as we did sit 
at sup|>er, lo 

My uncle Rivers talk’d how I did grow 

More than my brother. * Ay/ quoth my 
uncle Gloucester 

' Small herbs have grace : great weeds do 
grow apace.’ 

And since, methinks, I would not grow so 
fast. 

Because sweet flow’rs are slow and weeds 
make haste. 15 

Duck. Good faith, good faith, the saying 
did not hold 

In him that did object the same to- thee. 

He was the wretched’st thing when he was 
young. 

So long a-growing and so leisurely 

That, if his rule were true, he should be 
gracious. 20 

Arch, And so no doubt he is, my gracious 
madam, 

Duch. I hope he is ; but yet let mothers 
doubt. 

York. Now, by my troth, if I had been 
rememb’red, 

1 could have given my uncle’s Grace a flout 

To touch his growth nearer than he touch’d 
mine. 25 

Duch. How, my young York ? I prithee 
let me hear it, 

York. Marry, they say my uncle grew so 
fast 

That he could gnaw a crust at two hours 
old. 

'Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 

Grandam, this would have been a biting 
jest. 30 

Duch. I prithee, pretty York, who told 
thee this ? 

York. Grandam, his nurse. 

Duch. His nurse ! Why she was dead ere 
thou wast born. 

York. If ’twere not she, I cannot tell who 
told me. 

Q. EUz. A parlous boy ! Go to, you are 
too shrewd. 35 

Arch. Good madam, be not angry with 
the child. 

Q. EUz* Pitchers have ears. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Arch. Here comes a messenger. What 
news ? 

Mess. Such news, my lord, as grieves me 
to report. 

Q. EUz* How doth the Prince ? 

Mess. Well, madam, and in health. 

Duch. What is thv news ? 41 

Mess. ' Lord Rivers and Lord Grey 

Are sent to Pomfret, and with them 


Sir Thomas Vaughan, prisoners. 

Duch. Who hath committed them ? 
Mess. The mighty Dukes, 

Gloucester and Buckingham. 

Arch. Fot* what ofseece ? 15 

Mess. The sum of all I can, I have 
disclos’d. 

Why or for what the nobles were committed 
Is ail unknown to me, my gracious lord. 

Q. Ehz. Ay me, I see the lum of my 
house I 49 

The tiger now hath seis’d the gentle hind j 
Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the innocent and a’l^eless throne. 
Welcome, destruction, blood, and massacre! 
I see, as in a map, the end of all, 

Duch. Accursed and unquiet wi angling 
days, 5S 

How many of you have mine eyes beheld I 
My husband lost his life to get the crown ; 
And often up and down my sons were 
toss’d 

For me to joy and weep their gain and loss ; 
And being seated, and domestic broils to 
Clean over-blown, themselves the con- 
querors 

Make war upon themselves — brother to 
brother, 

Blood to blood, self against self. O, pre- 
posterous 

And frantic outrage, end thy damned 
spleen. 

Or let me die, to look on death no more ! 6 s 
Q. Ehz. Come, come, my boy ; we will 
to sanctuary. 

Madam, farewell. 

Duch. Stay, I will go with you. 

0 . EUz* You have no cause. 

Arch. [To the Queen] My gracious lady, go. 
And thither bear your treasure and your 
goods. 

For my part. I’ll resign unto your Grace 70 
The seal I keep ; and so betide to me 
As well I tender you and all of yours ! 

Go, 1*11 conduct you to the sanctuary. 

[Exeunt 

ACT. THREE 

Scene I, London. A street. 

The trumpets sound. Enter the Prince of 
Wales, Gloucester, Buckincham, 
Catesby, Cardinal Bourchier, and 
Others. 

Buck. Welcome, sweet Prince, to London, 
to your chamber, 

Glo. Welcome, dear cousin, my thoughts’ 
sovereign. 

The weary way hath made you melancholy. 
Prince. No, uncle ; but our crosses on the 
way 

Have made it tedious, wearisome, and 
heavy, 5 
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I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Glo, Sweet Prince, the untainted virtue 
of your years 

Hath not yet dlv*d into the world’s deceit; 
Nor more can you distinguisli of a man 
Than of his outward show ; which, God He 
knows, 

Seldom ox never jumpeth with the heart. 
Those uncles which you want were 
dangerous ; 

Your Grace attended to their sug’ied 
words 

But look’d not on the poison of their hearts 
God keep you from them and from such 
false friends ! 

Prince, God keep me from false friends 
but they were none. 

Glo, My lord, the Mayor of London comes 
to greet you. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and his Train. 

May. God. bless your Giace with health 
and happy days I 

Prince, I thank you, good my lord, and 
thank you all. 

I thought my mother and my brother 
York -o 

Would long ere this have met us on the 
way. 

Fie, what a slug is Hastings, that he comes 
not 

To tell us whether they will come or no I 
Enter Lord Hastings. 

Buck, And, in good time, here comes the 
sweating lord. 

Prince. Welcome, my lord. will 

our mother come ? ?5 

Hash On what occasion, God He knows, 
not I, 

The Queen your mother and your brothei 
York 

Have taken sanctuary. The tender Prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet 
your Grace, ”9 

But by his mother was perfoice withheld. 

Buck, Fie, what an indirect and peevish 
course 

Is this of hers ? Lord Cardinal, will your 
Grace 

Persuade the Queen to send the Duke of 
York 

Unto Ills piincelv brofhei presently ? 

If she deny, Lord Hastings, go with him 3=5 
And from hci jealous arms pluck him 
perforce. 

Card, My Lord of Buckingham, if my 
weak oratory 

Can from his mothei win the Duke of York, 
Anon expect him here ; but if she be 
obdurate 

To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary I Not for all this land 
720 


Would I be guilty of so deep a sin. 

Buck. You are too senseless-obstinate, mv 
lord. 

Too ceiemonious and tradilionaL 45 

Weigh it but with the grossness of this age, 
You bieak not sanctuary in seizing lum. 
The benefit thereof is always granted 
To those whose dealings have deserv’d the 
place 

And those w’hc have the wit to claim the 
place. 30 

This Prince hath neither claim’d it nor 
deserv’d it, 

And theiefore, in mine opinion, cannot 
have It. 

Then, taking him fiom thence that is not 
there, 

You bleak no privilege nor charter there. 
Oft have I heard of sanctuary men ; 55 

But sanctuary children never till now. 

Card. My lord, you shall overrule my 
mmd foi once. 

Come on. Lord Hastings, will you go with 
me ? 

Hast. I go, my lord. 

Prince, Good lords, make all the speedy 
haste you may. 60 

{Exeunt Cardinal and Hastings, 
Say, uncle Gloucester, if our brother come, 
Where shall we sojourn till our coronation ? 

Glo, Where it seems best unto your royal 
self. 

If I may counsel you, some day or two 
Your Highness shall repose you at the 
Tower, 05 

Then where you please and shall be thought 
most fit 

For your best health and recreation. 

P) ince, I do not like the Tower, of any 
place. 

Did Julius Caesar build that place, my lord ? 

Glo. He did, my gracious loid, begin that 
place, 70 

Which, since, succeeding ages have re- 
cdified. 

Piince. Is it upon record, or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it ? 

Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 

Prince. But say, my lord, it were not 
legist’ red, 73 

Methinks the truth should live from age to 
age, 

As ’tw^ere retail’d to all posterity, 

Even to the geneial all-ending day. 

Glo. [Aside] So wise so young, they say, do 
never live long. 

Prince. What say you, uncle ? So 

Glo. I say, without characters, fame lives 
long. 

fAsidc] Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 

I moralize two meanings in one word. 

Prince, That Julius Csesar was a famous 
man ; 

With what his valour did enrich his wit, 85 



Scene 1 ] 

His wit set down to make his valour live. 

Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 

For now he lives in fame, though not in life. 

I’ll tell you what, my cousin Buckingham — 
Buck* What, my gracious lord ? qo 

Prince* An if I live until I be a man, 

1*11 win our ancient right in France again. 

Or «iie a soldier as I hv’d a king. 

Glo. [Aside] Short summers lightly have a 
forward spring. 

Enier young York, Hastings, and the 
Cardinal. 

Buck. Now, m good time, here comes the 
Duke of York. 95 

Prince. Richard of York, how fares our 
loving brother ? 

York. Well my dread lord ; so must I 
call you now. 

Prince. Ay brother, to our grief, as it is 
yours. 

Too late he died that might have kept that 
title, 99 

Which by his death hath lost much majesty. 
Glo. How fares our cousin, noble Lord of 
York ? 

York. I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my 
lord. 

You said that idle weeds are fast in growth. 

The Prince my brother hath outgrown me 
far. 

Glo. He hath, my lord. 

York. And therefore is he idle? 105 
Glo. O, my fair cousin, I must not say so. 
York. Then he is more beholding to you 
than I. 

Glo. He may command me as my 
sovereign ; 

But you have power in me as in a kinsman. 
York. I pray you, uncle, give me this 
dagger. no 

Glo. My dagger, little cousin ? With all 
my heart ! 

Prince. A beggar, brother ? 

York. Of my kind uncle, that I know 
will give. 

And being but a toy, which is no grief to 
give. 

Glo. A greater gift than that I’ll give my 
cousin, 115 

York. A greater gift I O, that’s the 
sword to it I 

Glo. Ay, gentle cousin, were it light 
enough. 

York. O, then, I see you will part but 
with light gifts: 

In weightier things you’ll say a beggar nay. 
Glo. It IS too heavy for your Grace to 
wear. xao 

York. I weigh it lightly, were it heavier. 
Glo. What, would you have my weapon, 
little lord ? 

York, I would, that I might thank you as 
you call me. 
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Glo. How ? 

York. Little. 123 

Prince. My Lord of York will still be 
cross in talk. 

Uncle, your Grace knows how to bear with 
him. 

York. You mean, to bear me, not to bear 
with me. 

Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me ; 
Because that I am little, like an ape, 130 
He thinks that you should bear me on your 
shoulders. 

Buck. With what a sharp-provided wit he 
reasons I 

To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle 
He prettily and aptly taunts himself. 

So cunning and so young is wonderful. 135 

Glo. My lord, will’t please you pass 
along ? 

Myself and my good cousin Buckingham 
Will to your mother, to entreat of her 
To meet you at the Tower and welcome 
you. 

York. What, will you go unto the Tower, 
my lord ? 140 

Prince. My Lord Protector needs will 
have it so. 

York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the 
Tower. 

Glo. Why, what should you fear ? 

York. Marry, my uncle Clarence’ angry 
ghost. 

My grandam told me he was murder’d 
there. 145 

Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Glo. Nor none that live, 1 hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope I need not 
fear. 

But come, my lord ; with a heavy heart. 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 1 50 
[A sennet. Exeunt all hut Gloucester, 
Buckingham, and Catesby. 

Buck. Think you, my lord, this little 
prating York 

Was not incensed by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously? 

Glo.' No doubt, no doubt. O, >is a 
perilous boy ; 15 i 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable. 
He is all the mother’s, from the top to 
toe. 

Buck. Well, let them rest. Come hither, 
Catesby. 

Thou art sworn as deeply to effect what we 
intend 

As closely to conceal what we impart. 
Thou know’st our reasons urg'd upon the 
way. x6o 

What think’ St thou 7 Is it not an easy 
matter 

To make William Lord Hastings of our 
mind. 

For the instalment of this noble I>uke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle ? 
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Cijle. He for liis father’s sake so loves the 
Piince 1^5 

That he will not be '%'von to aught against 
him. 

Buck. What think ’st thou then of 
Stanley ? Whil not he ? 

Cate. He \\ill do all in all as Hastings 
doth. 

Buck. Well then, no more but this : go, 
gentle Catesby, 

A.nd, as it were far off, sound thou Lord 
Hastings i/o 

How he doth stand affected to our pur nose ; 
And summon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To sit about the coronation. 

If thou dost find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our 
reasons ; ^75 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou so too, and so break off the talk. 
And give us notice of his mchnation ; 

For we to-morrow hold div ided councils. 
Wherein thyself shalt highlv be employ’d. 

Glo. Commend me to Lord William. Tell 
him, Catesby, iSi 

His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
lo-moirow are let blood at Pomfret Castle : 
And bid my lord, for joy of this good news, 
Give Mistress Shore one gentle kiss the 
more 

Buck. Good Catesby, go effect this busi- 
ness soundly. 

Cate. My good lords both, with ail the 
heed 1 can. 

Glo. Shall we hear from you, Catesby, ere 
we sleep ? 

Cate. You shall, my lord. is.; 

Glo. At Crosby House, there shall you 
find us both. [Exit Catesby. 

Buck. Now, mv lord, what shall we do if 
we perceive 

Lord Hastings will not yield to our com- 
plots ? 

Glo. Chop off his head — something we will 
determine. 

And, look when I am King, claim thou of 
me 

The earldom of Hereford and all the 
movables los 

Whereof the King my brother was possess’d. 

Buck. I’ll claim that promise at youi 
Grace’s hand. 

Glo. And look to have it yielded with all 
kindness. 

Come, let us sup betimes, that afterwards 
We may digest our complots in some form. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Before Lord Hastings’ house. 
Enter a Messenger to the door of Hastings. 

Mess. My lord, my lord I [Knocking. 

Hast. [Within} Who knocks ? 

Mess. One from the Lord Stanley. 
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Hast. [Within] What is’t o’clock ? 

Mess. Upon the stroke of four. 5 

Enter Lord Hastings. 

Hast Cannot my Lord Stanley sleep 
these tedious nights ? ^ 

Afess\ So it appears by that I have to say 
First, he commends him to your noble self 

Hast. What then ? 

Mess. Then certifies your lordship that 
this night JO 

He dreamt the boar had razed off his helm. 
Besides, he says there are two councils 
kept. 

And that may be deteimin'd at the one 
Which may make you and him to rue at th’ 
other. 

Therefore he sends to know yoiu lordship’s 
pleasure — 15 

If you will piesently take horse with him 
And with all speed post with him toward 
the north 

To shun the danger that his soul divines. 

Hast. Go, fellow, go, return unto thv 
lord ; ^ 

Bid him not feai the separated coiirxi! : "o 
His honour and myself arc at the one, 

And at the other is my good fnend Catesbv; 
Where nothing can proceed that toucheth 
, us 

Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 

Tell him his fears aie shallow', without 
instance ; 25 

And for his dicam.,, 1 wonder he’s so simple 
To trust the mock’ry of unquiet slumbers. 
To fly the boar before the boar pursues 
Were to incense the boar to follow us 
And make pursuit where he did mean no 
chase. 30 

Go, bid thy master rise and come to me ; 
And we will both together to the Tower, 
Where, he shall see, the boar will use us 
kindly. 

Mess. I’ll go, my lord, and tell him what 
you say. [Exff. 

Enter Catesby. 

Cafe. Many good morrows to my noble 
lord I 35 

Hast, Good morrow, Catesby; you are 
early stirring. 

What news, what news, in this our tott’ring 
state ? 

Cate. It is a reeling world indeed, my 
lord ; 

And I believe will never stand upright 39 

Till Richard wear the garland of the lealm. 

Hast. How, wear the garland ! Dost thou 
mean the crown ? 

Cate. Ay, my good lord. 

Hast. I’ll have this crown of mine cut 
from my shoulders 

Before I’ll see the crown so foul misplac’d. 
But canst thou guess that he doth aim at it? 



Scene 2] 

Cate, Ay, on my iife ; and hopes to find 
you forward 46 

Upon his party for the gam thereof ; 

And thereupon he sends you this good 
news. 

That this same very day youi enemies. 
The kindred of the Queen, must die at 
Pomfret. 50 

Hast Indeed, I am no mourner for that 
news. 

Because they have been still my adver- 
saries j 

But that I’ll give my voice on Richard’s 
side 

To bar my master's heirs in true descent, 
God knows I will not do it to the death. 5^ 

Cate. God keep your lordship in that 
gracious mind ! 

Hast. But I shall laugh at this a twelve 
month hence, 

That they which brought me in my master's 
hate, 

I live to look upon their tragedy. 

Well, Catesby, ere a fortmght make me 
older, 60 

I’ll send some packing that yet think not 
on’t. 

Cate. 'Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious 
lord. 

When men are unprepar'd and look not 
for it. 65 

Hast O monstrous, monstrous I And so 
falls it out 

With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey ; and so 'twill 
do 

With some men else that think themselves 
as safe 

As thou and 1 , who, as thou knowest, are 
dear 

To princely Richard and to Buckingham 

Cate. The Princes both make high account 
of you — 

[Aside] For they account his head upon the 
bridge. 

Hast. I know they do, and I have well 
deserv'd it. 

Enter Lord Stanley. 

Come on, come on ; where is your boar- 
spear, man ? 74 

Fear you the boar, and go so unprovided ? 

Stan. My lord, good morrow ; good 
morrow, Catesby. 

You may jest on, but, by the holy rood, 

I do not like these several councils, I. 

Hast. My lord, I hold my life as dear as 
yours, So 

And never in my days, I do protest. 

Was it so precious to me as 'tis now. 
Think you, but that I know our state 
secure, 

I would be so triumphant as I am ? 

Sian. The lords at Pomfret, when they 
rode from London, 
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Were jocund and suppos'd their states were 
sure. 

And they indeed had no cause to mistrust ; 
But yet you see how soon the day o'ercast. 
Tins sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt ; 
Pray God, I say, I prove a needless coward. 
What, shall we toward the Tower ? The 

day is spent. 91 

Hast. Come, come, have with you. Wot 

you what, my lord ? 

To-day the lords you talk’d of are beheaded. 

Stan. They, for their truth, might better 
wear their heads 

Than some that have accus'd them wear 
their hats. 95 

But come, my lord, let's aw^ay. 

Enter Hastings, a pursuivant. 

Hast. Go on before ; I'll talk with this 
good fellow. 

[Exeunt Stanley and Catesby. 
How now, Hastings I How goes the world 
with thee ? 

Purs. The better that your lordship please 
to ask. 

Hast. I tell thee, man, 'tis better with me 
now 100 

Than when thou met’st me last where now 
we meet ; 

Then was I going prisoner to the Tower 
By the suggestion of the Queen's allies : 
But now, I tell thee — keep it to thyself — 
This day those enemies are put to death, 105 
And I in better state than e’er I was. 

Purs. God hold it, to your honour's good 
content ! 

Hast. Gramercy, Hastings ; there, drink 
that for me, [Tliroius him his purse. 

Purs. I thank your honour. [Exit. 

Enter a Priest. 

Pr. Well met, my lord ; I am glad to see 
your honour. no 

Hast. I thank thee, good Sir John, with 
all my heart. 

I am in your debt for your last exercise ; 
Come the next Sabbath, and 1 will content 
you. [He ivhispers in his ear. 

Pr. I’ll wait upon your lordship. 

Enter Buckingham. 

Buck. What, talking with a priest. Lord 
Chamberlain I 

Your fiiends at Pomfret, they do need the 
priest: J15 

Your honour hath no shriving work m 
hand. 

Hast. Good faith, and when I met this 
holy man. 

The men you talk of came into my mind. 
What, go you toward the Tower 7 

Buck. 1 do, my lord, but long I cannot 
stay there ; i-’o 

X shall return before your lordship thence. 
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Mast. Nay, like enough, for I stay dinner 
there. 

Buck. [AsidJel And supper too, although 
thou knowest it not. — 

Come, will you go ? 

Hast I’ll wait upon your lordship 

{Exeunt. 

Scene III, Pomfrei Casile. 

Enter Sir Richard Ratcliff, with Hal- 
berds, carrying the Nobles, Rivers, Grey 
and Vaughan, to death. 

Riv. Sir Richard Ratcliif, let me tell thee 
this : 

To-day shalt thou behold a subject die 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 

Grey. God bless the Prince from all the 
pack of you I 

A knot you are of damned blood-suckers. 
Vaugh. You live that shall cry woe for 
this hereafter. 

Rat. Despatch ; the limit of your lives 
out. 

Riv. O Pomfret, Pomfret I O thou bloody 
prison. 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! lo 
Within the guilty closure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hack’d to 
death ; 

And, for more slander to thy dismal seat. 
We give to thee our guiltless blood to drink. 
Grey. Now Margaret’s curse is falPn upon 
our heads, 15 

When she exclaim’d on Hastings, you, and 

I, 

For standing by when Richard stabb’d her 
son. 

Riv. Then curs’d she Richard, then curs’d 
she Buckingham, 

Then curs’d she Hastings, O, remember, 
God, 

To hear her prayer for them, as now for us 1 
And for my sister, and her princely sons, 20 
Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood. 
Which, as thou know’st, unjustly must be 
spilt, 

Rai. Make haste ; the hour of death is 
expiate. 

Riv. Come, Grey ; come, Vaughan ; let 
iis here embrace. 

Farewell, until we meet again in heaven. 25 

{Exeunt. 

Scene IV. London. The Tower. 

Enter Buckingham, Derby, Hastings, 
the Bishof of Ei.y, Ratcliff, Ixivel, 
wUh Others and seat themselves at a table. 

Hast. Now, noble peers, the cause why 
we are met 

Is to determine of the coronation. i 

In God’s name speak — when is the royal 
day ? I 


[Act 3 

Buck. Is all things ready for the royal 
time ? 

Der. It is, and wants but nomination. 5 

Ely. To-morrow then t judge a happy 
day. 

Buck, Who knows the Lord Protector’s 
mind herein ? 

Who is most inward with the noble Duke ? 

Ely. Your Grace, we think, should 
soonest know his mind- s« 

Buck. We know each other’s faces ; for 
our hearts. 

He knows no more of mine than I of yours ; 
Or I of his, my lord, than you of mine. 
Lord Hastings, you and he are near in love. 

Hast. I thank his Grace, I know he loves 
me well ; 15 

But for his purpose in the coronation 
I have not sounded him, nor he dehver’d 
His gracious pleasure any way therein. 
But you, my honourable lords, may name 
the time ; 19 

And in the Duke’s behalf I’ll give my voice. 
Which, I presume, he’ll take in gentle part. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Ely. In happy time, here comes the Duke 
himself. 

Glo. My noble lords and cousins all, 
good morrow. 

I have been long a sleeper, but I trust 
My absence doth neglect no great design 25 
Which by my presence might have been 
concluded. 

Buck. Had you not come upon your cue, 
my lord, 

William Lord Hastings had pronounc’d 
your part — 

I mean, your voice for crowning of the 
King. 

Gh. Than my Lord Hastings no man 
might be bolder ; 30 

His lordship knows me well and loves me 
well. 

My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn 
I saw good strawberries in your garden 
there. 

I do beseech you send for some of them, 35 

Ely. Marry and will, my lord, wdth all my 
heart. [Exii. 

Gh. Cousin of Buckingham, a word with 
you. {Takes him aside. 

Catesby hath sounded Hastings in our 
business. 

And finds the testy gentleman so hot 39 
That he will lose his head ere give consent 
His master’s child, as worshipfully he 
terms it. 

Shall lose the royalty of England’s throne. 

Buck. Withdraw yourself awhile ; I’ll go 
with you. 

{Exeunt Gloucester and Buckingham. 

Der. We have not yet set clown this day 
of triumph, 44 
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To-morrow* In my judgment, is too sudden; 
For I myself am not so well provided 
As else I would be, were the day prolong’d. 

Re-enter the Bishop op Ely. 

Ely. Where is my lord the Dislce of 
Gloucester ? 

I have sent for these strawberries. 

Hast. His Grace looks cheerfully and 
smooth this morning ; 50 

There’s some conceit or other likes him well 
When that he bids good morrow with such 
spirit. 

I think there’s never a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his love or hate than he ; 
For by his face straight shall you know his 
heart. .55 

Der. What of his heart perceive you in 
his face 

By any livelihood he show’d to-day ? 

Hast. Marry, that with no man here he 
is ofifended ; 

For, were he, he had shown it in his looks 

Re-enter Gloucester and Buckingham. 

Glo. I pray you all, tell me what they 
deserve 61 

That do conspire my death with devilish 
plots 

Of damned witchcraft, and that have 
prevail’d 

Upon my body with their hellish charms ? 

Hast. The tender love I bear your Grace, 
my lord, 65 

Makes me most forward in this princely 
presence 

To doom th’ offenders, whosoe'er they be. 
I say, my lord, they have deserved death, 

Glo. Then be your eyes the witness of 
their ev0. 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine 
arm ro 

Is like a blasted sapling wither'd up. 

And this is Edward’s wife, that monstrous 
witch. 

Consorted with that harlot strumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked 
me. 

Hast. If they have done this deed, my 
noble lord — 75 

Glo. If ? — thou protector of this damned 
strumpet, 

Talk’st thou to me of ifs ? Thou art a 
traitor. 

Off with his head I Now by Saint Paul I 
swear 

I will not dine until I see the same. 

Lovel and Ratcliff, look that it be done. 80 
The rest that love me, rise and follow me. 

lExeuni all hut Hastings^ Lovell, 
and Raiclvff. 

Hast. Woe, woe, for England I not a whit 
for me ; 

For I, too fond, might have prevented this. 
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Stanley did dream the boar did raze our 
helms. 

And I did scorn it and disdain to fly. 85 
Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did 
stumble. 

And started when he look'd upon the 

Tower, 

As loath to bear me to the slaughter-house. 
O, now I need the priest that spake to me I 
I now repent I told the pursuivant, 90 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher’d. 
And I myself secure in grace and favour. 

0 Margaret, Ma^^garet, now thy heavy curse 
Is lighted on poor Hastings’ wretched head ! 

Rat. Come, come, dispatch ; the Ouke 
would be at dinner. 9^ 

Make a short shrift ; he loLgs to see your 
head. 

Hast, O momentary grace of mortal men. 
Which we more hunt for than the grace ol 
God I 

Who builds his hope in air of your good 
looks 100 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast. 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Lov. Come, come, dispatch ; 'tis bootless 
to exclaim. 

Hast. O bloody Richard I Miserable 
England I 105 

1 prophesy the fearfull'st time to thee 
That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. 
Come, lead me to the block ; bear him my 

head. 

They smile at me who shortly shall be dead. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene V, London. The Tower-walls. 

Enter Gloucester and Buckingham in 
rotten armour, marvellous lU-favoured. 

Glo. Come, cousin, canst thou quake and 
change thy colour. 

Murder thy breath In middle of a word. 
And then again begin, and stop again. 

As if thou were distraught and mad with 
terror ? 

Buck. Tut, 1 can counterfeit the deep 
tragedian ; 5 

Speak and look back, and pry on every side. 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 
Intending deep suspicion. Ghastlv looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles ; 
And both are ready in their offices 10 

At any time to grace my stratagems. 

But what, is Catesby gone ? 

Glo. He is ; and, see, he brings the mayor 
along. 

En^Ur the Lord Mayor and Catesby. 

Buck. Lord Mayor — 

G?a. Look to the drawbridge there 1 15 

Buck. Hark ! a drum. 
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Glo, Catesb¥, o'erlook the walls. 

Buck, Lord Mayor, the reason we have 
sent — 

Glo, Look back, defend thee ; here are 
enemies. 

Buck, God and our innocence defend and 
guard us I 20 

Enter Lovell and Ratcliff, with Hast- 
ings’ head, 

Glo, Be patient ; they are friends — 
Ratchff and LoveL 

Lop, Here is the head of that ignoble 
traitor. 

The dangerous and iinsuspscted Hastings, 

Glo, So dear 1 lov’d the man that 1 must 
weep. 

I took him for the plainest harmless 
creature 25 

That breath’d upon the earth a Christian : 
Made him my book, wherein my soul 
recorded 

The history of ail her secret thoughts. 

So smooth he daub’d his vice with show of 
virtue 

That, his apparent open guilt omitted, 30 
I mean his conversation with Shore’s 
wife— 

He liv’d from all attainder of suspects. 

Buck, Well, well, he was the covert’st 
shelt’red traitor 
That ever liv’d. 

Would you imagine, or almost believe — 3^ 
Were’t not that by great pieservation 
We live to tell it — that the subtle traitor 
This day had plotted, m the council-house. 
To murder me and my good Lord of 
Gloucester. 

May, Had he done so 7 40 

Glo, What ! think you we are Turks or 
Infidels ? 

Or that we would, against the form of law. 
Proceed thus rashly in the villain’s death 
But that the extreme peril of the ease, 

The peace of England and our persons’ 
safety, 45 

Enforc’d us to this execution 7 

May, Now, fair befall you ! He deserv’d 
his death ; 

And your good Graces both have well pro- 
ceeded 

To warn false traitors from the like 
attempts. 

I never look’d for better at his hands 50 
After he once fell in with Mistress Shore. 

Buck. Yet had we not determin’d he 
should die 

Until your lordship came to see his end — 
Which now the loving haste of these our 
friends. 

Something against our meanings, have pre- 
vented — 54 

Because, my lord, I would have had you 
heard i 
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The traitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons: 
That you might well have signified the 
same 

Unto the citizens, who haply may 60 

Misconstcr us in him and wail liis death. 

May, But, my good loid, your Grace’s 
word shall serve 

As well as I had seen and heard him 
speak ; 

And do not doubt, right noble Princes both. 
But I'll acquaint oui duteous citizens t.5 
With all your just proceedings m this cause. 

Glo. And to that end we wish’d your 
lordship here, 

T’ avoid the censures ot the carping world. 

Buck. Which since you come too late of 
our intent, cg 

Yet witness what you hear we did intend. 
And so, my good Lord Mayor, we bid 
farewell. {Exit Lord Mayor, 

Glo, Go, after, after, cousin Buckingham. 
The Mayor towards Guildhall hies him in 
all post. 

There, at your meet’st advantage of the 
time, 

Infer the bastardy of Edward's children. 75 
Tell them how Edward put to death a 
citizen 

Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the crown — meaning indeed his 
house, 

Which by the sign thereof was termed so. 
Moreover, urge his halefiil luxury so 

And bestial appetite in change ot lust. 
Which sti etch’d unto their servants, 
daughters, wives. 

Even wheie his raging eye or savage heart 
Without control lusted to make a prey. 
Nay, tor a need, thus far come near my 
person : 85 

Tell them, when that my mother went with 
child 

Of that insatiate Edward, noble York 
My princely father then had wars in France 
And, by true computation of the time, 
Found that the issue was not his begot ; 90 
Which well appeared in his lineaments. 
Being nothing like the noble Duke my 
father. 

Yet touch this sparingly, as 'twere far off ; 
Because, my lord, you know my mother 
lives. 

Buck, Doubt not, my lord, I’ll play the 
orator 95 

As if the golden plea for which I plead 
Were for myself ; and so, my lord, adieu. 

Glo, If you thrive well, bring them to 
Biynard’s Castle ; 

Where you shall find me well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well learned 
bishops. too 

Buck, I go ; and towards three or four 
o’clock 



Scene 5J 

Look for the news that the Gmlclhall 
affords. {Exit 

Glo. Go, Lovel, with all speed to Boctoi 
Shaw. 

[To Catesby] Go thou to Friar Peuker, Bid 
them both 

Meet me within this hour at Baynard's 
Castle. {Exeunt all hut Gloucester 
Now will I go to take some privy order io(. 
To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight. 
And to give order that no manner of peison 
Have any time lecourse unto the Princes 

[Exit. 

Scene VI. London. A street. 

Enter a Scrivener. 

Scrw. Here is the indictment of the good 
Lord Hastings ; 

Which in a set hand taiily is engross'd 
That it may be to-day read o’er m Paul’s. 
And mark how well the sequel hangs to- 
gether : A 

Eleven hours I have spent to write it over. 
For yesternight by Catesby was it sent me ; 
The precedent was full as long a-doing ; 
And yet within these five hours Hastings 
liv’d. 

Untainted, unexamin’d, free, at liberty. 
Here's a good world the while I Who is so 
gross lo 

That cannot see this palpable dei^ice ? 

Yet who so bold hot says he sees it not ? 
Bad is tlie world ; and all will come to 
noughi , 

When such lU dealing must be seen in 
thought. lExd. 

Scene VIL London. Baynaid*s Castle. 

Enter GhoucESTEn and Buckingham, at 
several doors. 

Glo. How' now, how now ! What say the 
citizens ^ 

Buck. Now, by the holy Mother of our 
Lord, 

The citizens are mum, .say not a word. 

Glo. Touch’d you the bastardy of 
Edward’s children ? 

Buck. 1 did ; with his contract with 
Lady Lucy, s 

And his contract by deputy in France ; 

Th’ insatiate greediness of his desire. 

And his enforcement of the city wives ; 

His tyranny for trittes ; his own bastardy, 
As being got, your fatlier then in France, 
And his resemblance, being not like the 
Duke. XX 

Withal 1 did infer your lineaments, 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and nobleness of mind ; 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 15 
Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace. 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; 

Indeed, left nothing fitter for your purpose 
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Untouch’d or slightly handled id discourse. 
And when mine oratory drew toward end 
I bid them that did love their country’s 
good 21 

Cry ^ God save Richard, England’s royal 
Kmg ! * 

Glo. And did they so ? 

Buck. No, so God help me, they spake not 
a word j 

But, like dumb statiifis or breathing stones, 
Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly 
pale. 2t> 

Which when I saw, I reprehended them, 
And ask’d the Mayor what meant this 
wilful silence. 

His answer was, the people were not used 
To be spoke to but by the Recorder. 30 
Then he was urg’d to tell my tale again. 

‘ Thus saith the Duke, thus hath the Duke 
mferr’d ’ — 

But nothing spoke in warrant from himself. 
When he had done, some followers of mine 
own 

At lower end of the hall hurl’d up their 
caps, 35 

And some ten voices ciied ‘ God save King 
Richard ! ’ 

And thus I took the vantage of those few — 

‘ Thanks, gentle citizens and friends,' 
quoth X 

’ This general applause and cheei fu! shout 
Argues your wisdoms and your love to 
Richard 40 

And even here brake oft and came away. 

Glo. What, tongoelcss blocks were they ? 
Would they not speak ? 

Will not the Mayoi tlien and ins brethren 
come ? 

Buck. The Mayor Is here at hand. Intend 
some fear ; 45 

Be not you spoke with but by mighty suit ; 
And look you get a pray ei -book In your 
hand. 

And stand between two churchmen, good 
my lord ; 

For on that ground I'll make a holy 
descant ; 

And be not easily won to our requests, 50 
Play the maid’s part ; still answer nay, and 
take it. 

Glo. 1 go ; and if you plead as well for 
them 

As 1 can say nay to thee for mvself, 

No doubt we bring it to a happy issue. 

Buck* Go, go, up to the leads ; the Lord 
Mayor knocks. {Exit Gloucester. 

Enter the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Citizens. 

Welcome, my lord. I dance attendance 
here ; 50 

I think the Duke will not be spoke withal. 

Enter Catesby. 
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How, Catesby, what says your lord to my 
request ? 

Cate. He doth entreat your Grace, my 
noble lord, 

To visit him to-morrow or next day. 6o 
He is within, with two right reverend 
fathers, 

Divinely bent to meditation ; 

And in no worldly suits would he be mov’d. 
To draw him from his holy exeicise. 

Buck. Return, good Catesby, to the 
gracious Duke ; 65 

Tell him, myself, the Mayor and Aldermen, 
In deep designs, in matter of great moment. 
No less importing than our general good, 
Are come to have some conference with his 
Grace, 

Caie. I’ll signify so much unto him 
straight. [Exit 

Buck. Ah ha, my lord, this prince is not 
an Edward ! 71 

He is not lolling on a lewd love-bed. 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans. 
But meditating with two deep divines ; 75 
Not sleeping, to engross his idle body. 

But praying, to enrich his watchful soul. 
Happy were England would this virtuous 
prince 

Take on his Grace the sovereignty thereof ; 
But, sure, I fear we shall not win him to it. 
May. Marry, God defend his Grace 
should say us nay I 8 ^ 

Buck. I fear he will. Here Catesby comes 
again. 

Re-enter Catesby. 

Now, Catesby, what says his Grace 7 
Cate. ^ My lord. 

He wonders to what end you have assembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. 85 
His Grace not being warn’d thereof before. 
He fears, my lord, you mean no good to 
him. 

Buck. Sorry I am my noble cousin should 
Suspect me that I mean no good to him, 89 
By heaven, we come to him in perfect love ; 
And so once more return and tell his Grace, 
[Exit Coies&y. 

When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, ’tis much to draw them 
thence. 

So sweet is zealous contemplation. 

Enter Gloucester aloft, between two 
Bishops. Catesby returns. 

May. See where his Grace stands 'tween 
two clergymen I 9^ 

Buck. Two props of virtue for a Chiistian 
prince, 

To stay him from the fan of vanity ; 

And, see, a book of prayer in his hand. 
True ornaments to know a holy man. 99 
Famous Plantagenet, most gracious Prince, 1 


[Act 3 

Lend favourable ear to our requests. 

And pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion and right Christian zeal. 
Glo. My lord, there needs no such 
apology : 

I do beseech your Grace to pardon me, 105 
Who, earnest in the service of my God, 
Deferr’d the visitation of my friends. 

But, leaving this, what is your Grace’s 
pleasure ? 

Buck. Even that, I hope, which pleaseth 
God above, 109 

And all good men of this ungovern’d isle. 

Glo. I do suspect I have done some offence 
That seems disgracioiis in the city’s eye, 
And that you come to reprehend my ignor- 
ance. 

Buck. You have, my lord. Would it 
might please your Grace, 

On our entreaties, to amend your fault ! 115 
Glo. Else wherefore breathe I in a 
Christian land ? 

Buck. Know then, it is your fault that 
you resign 

The supreme seat, the throne majestical, 
The scept’red office of your ancestors, 
Your state of fortune and your due of birth, 
The lineal glory of your royal house, 121 
To the corruption of a blemish’d stock ; 
Whiles in the mildness of your sleepy 
thoughts. 

Which here we waken to our country’s 
good. 

The noble isle doth want her proper limbs ; 
Her face defac'd with scars of infamy, 126 
Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants, 
And almost should 'red in the swallowing 
gulf 

Of dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion. 
Which to recure, we heartily solicit 130 
Your gracious seif to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land — 
Not as protector, steward, substitute, 

Or lowly factor for another’s gain ; 134 

But as successively, from blood to blood. 
Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 
For this, consorted with the citizens, 

Your very worshipful and loving friends. 
And by their vehement instigation, 

In this just cause come I to move your 
Grace. X40 

Glo. I cannot tell if to depart in silence 
Or bitterly to speak in your reproof 
Best fitteth my degree or your condition. 

If not to answer, you might haply think 
Tongue-tied ambition, not replying, 
yielded 145 

To bear tlie golden yoke of sovereignty* 
Which fondly you would here impose on 
me ; 

If to reprove you for this suit of yours. 

So season’d with your faithful love to me, 
Then, on the other side, I check’d my 
friends. 
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Therefore — to speak, and to avoid the first 
And then, in speaking, not to incur th< 
last — 

Definitively thus 1 answer you : 

Your love deserves my thanks, but 
desert 

Unmeritable shuns your high request. 155 
First, if all obstacles were cut away. 

And that my path were even to the crown, 
As the ripe revenue and due of birth. 

Yet so much is my poverty of spirit. 

So mighty and so many my defects, 160 

That I would rather hide me from my 
greatness — 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea — 
Than in my greatness covet to be hid. 

And in the vapour of my glo^ smother'd 
But, God be thank’d, there is no need of 
me-— 265 

And much I need to help you, were there 
need. 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit 
Which, mellow’d by the stealing hours of 
lime. 

Will well become the seat of majesty x(,q 
And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. 
On him I lay that you would lay on me — 
The right and fortune of his happy stars. 
Which God defend that I should wring 
from him. 

Buck* My lord, this argues conscience in 
your Grace ; 

But the respects thereof are nice and 
trivial, X75 

All circumstances well considered. 

You say that Edward is your brother’s son. 
So say we too, but not by Edward’s wife ; 
For first was he contract to Lady Lucy — 
Your mother lives a witness to his vow — 180 
And afterward by substitute betroth’d 
To Bona, sister to the iCing of France. 
These both put oif, a poor petitioner, 

A care-craz'd mother to a many sons, 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow, 1S5 
Even in the afternoon of her best days. 
Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye, 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of his degree 
To base declension and loath’d bigamy. 

By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 190 
This Edward, whom our manners call the 
Prince. 

More bitterly could I expostulate, 

Save that, for reverence to some alive, 

I give a sparing limit to my tongue. 191 
Then, good my lord, take to your royal self 
This proffer’d benefit of dignity ; 

If not to bless us and the land withal. 

Yet to draw forth your noble ancestry 
From the corruption of abusing times 
Unto a lineal tme*derived course, 200 
Mjdy* Do, good my lord ; your citizens 
entreat you. 

Buck* Refuse not, mighty lord, this ; 
proffer’d love. 1 
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Caie. O, make them joyful, grant their 
iawi’ul suit ! 

Glo. Alas, why would you heap this care 
on me ? 

I am unfit for state and majesty. 205 

I do beseech you, take it not amiss : 

1 cannot nor I will not yield to you. 

Buck, It you refuse it — as, m love and 
zeal. 

Loath to depose the child, your brother’s 
son ; 2, ,, 

As well we know your tenderness of heait 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse. 
Which we have noted in you to youi 
kindred 

And egally indeed to all estates — 

Yet know, whe'er you accept our suit or no, 
Your brother’s son shall never reign oui 
king; 2.5 

But we will plant some other in the throne 
To the disgrace and downfall of your house ; 
And m this resolution here we leave you. 
Come, citizens. Zounds, I’ll entreat no 
more. 

Glo. O, do not swear, my lord of Buck- 
ingham. [Exeunt Buckingham, 
Mayor, and Citizens. 

Cate. Call him again, sweet Prince, 
accept their suit. 2 ' r 

If you deny them, all the land will rue it. 

Glo. Will you enforce me to a world oi 
cares ? 

Call them again. I am not made of stones. 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 3 1 
Albeit against my conscience and my soul. 

Re-enter Buckingham and the rcL. 

Cousin of Buckingham, and sage grave 
men, 

Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
I'o bear her burden, whe’er 1 will or no, 

1 must have patience to endure the load ; 
But if black scandal or fouMac'd repioach 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, ^ u 
Your mere enforcement shall acquittance 
me 

From all the impure blots and stains 
thereof ; 

For God doth know, and you may partly 
sec, ai 

How far I am from the desire of this. 

May. God bless your Grace i We sec it, 
and will say it. 

Glo. In saying so, you shall but say the 
truth. 

Buck. Then X salute you with this royal 
title— 

Long live King Richard, England’s worthy 
King 1 2 JO 

Afl. Amen. 

Buck. To-morrow may it please you to 
be crown’d ? 

Qlo. Even when you please, for you will 
have it so. 
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Buck, To-morrow, then, we will attend 
your Grace ; 

And so, most joyfully, we take our leave. 

Glo. [To the Bishops} Come, let us to our 
holy work again. 

Farewell, my cousin ; farewell, gentle 
friends. {Exeuni 


ACT FOUR 

Scene I. London. Before ike Toiver. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, Duchess of 
York, and Marquis of Dorset, at one 
door ; Anne Duchess of Gloucester, 
leading Lady Margaret Plantagenet, 
Clarence's young daughter, at another 
door. 

Duck, Who meets us here ? My niece 
Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her Idnd aunt of 
Gloucester ? 

Now, for my hfe, she's wancViing to the 
Tower, 

On puie heart’s love, to greet the tender 
Princes. 

Daughter, w^ell met. 

Anne, God give your Graces both 5 

A happy and a joyful time of day I 

Q, Eliz, As much to you, good sister ! 
Whither away ? 

Anne, No tarfcher than the Tower ; and, 
as 1 guess, 

Upon the like devotion as yoursehe^, 

To gratulale the gentle Priziccs theic. 

Q, Eliz, Kmd sister, thanks ; we’ll enter 
ail together. 

Enter Brakenbury. 

And in good time, here the lieutenant 
comes. 

Master Lieutenant, pray you, by your leave. 

How doth the Prince, and my young son 
of York ? 

Brak, Right well, dear madam. By yoiii 
patience, 15 

I may not suiter you to visit them. 

The King hath strictly charg’d the con- 
trary. 

Q. Bhz, The King ! Who’s that ? 

Brak, I mean the Lord Protector, 

Q, Eliz, The Lord protect him trom that 
kingly title ! jo 

Hath he set bounds between their love and 
me ? 

I am their mother ; who shall bar me from 
them ? 

Vuch, I am their father’s mother ; I will 
see them. 

Anne, Their aunt 1 am in law, in love 
their mother. 

Then bring me to their sights ; FIl bear thy 
blame, 

And take thy office from thee on my peril, 

730 
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Biak, No, madam, no. I may not leave 

it so ; 

I am bound by oath, and therefoie pardon 
me. {Exit. 

Enter Stanley. 

Stan, Eet me but meet you, ladies, one 
hour hence, 

And ril salute your Grace of York as 
mother 

And reverend looker-on of two fair queens. 
[To Anne] Come, madam, you must stiaight 
to Westmmstei, 

There to be crowned Richard’s royal queen. 

jQ. Ehz, Ah, cut my lace asunder 
That my pent heart may have some scope 
to beat, 3 <5 

Or else I swoon with this dead-kiiling news I 

Anne, Despiteful tidings ! O unpIcasing 
news I 

Dor. Be ot good cheei ; mother, how 
tares yoiii Giace ? 

Q, Eliz, O Dorset, speak not to me, get 
thee gone ! 

Death and destmction dogs thee at thy 
heels , io 

Thy mothei’s name is ominous io children. 
If them will outstrip death, go cross the 
seas, 

And Ii\e with Richmond, fiom the reach 
ot hell. 

Go, hie fhee, hie thee trom this slaughtei- 
hvHi'-e, 44 

lest thou increase the numher oi the dead. 
And make me die the thrah of Margaret’s 
cm se, 

Nor mother, wite, nor England’s counted 
queen. 

Stan, hhili of wise care is this your 
counsel, madam. 

Take all the swift advantage of the hours ; 
You shall have letteis from me to my son 50 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way. 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwise delay. 

Duck. O dl-dispersing wind of misery ! 

O my accursed womb, the bed of death I 
A cockatrice hast thou hatch’d to the 
world, 55 

Whose unavoided eye is murderotis. 

Stan. Come, madam, come ; 1 In all 
haste was sent. 

Anne. And 1 with all unwillingness will 
go. 5 -i 

O, would to Ood that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brains I 
Anointed let me be with deadly venom, 62 
And die ere men can say ’ God save the 
Queen I ’ 

Q, Eliz, Go, go, poor soul j I envy not 
thy glory. 

To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm. 

Anne. No, why ? When he that Is my 
husband now 
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Came to me, as 1 follow’d Henry’s corse ; 
When scarce the blood was well wash’d 
from his hands 

Which issued from my other angel husband. 
And that dear saint which then I weeping 
follow'd — 70 

O, when, I say, I look’d on Richard’s face. 
This was my wish : * Be thou ' quoth I 
accurs’d 

For making me, so young, so old a widow ; 
And when thou wed’st, let sorrow haunt 
thy bed ; 

And be thy wife, if any be so mad, 7s 

More miserable by the life of thee 
Than thou hast made me by my dear lord’s 
death ’ 

Lo, ere I can repeat this curse again. 
Within so small a time, my woman’s heart 
Grossly grew captive to his honey woids ."u 
And prov’d the subject of mine own soul’s 
curse, 

Which hitherto hath held my eyes from 
rest ; 

For never yet one hour in his bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of sleep, 

But with his timorous dreams was still 
awak'd. ss 

Besides, he hates me for my father WarwicK; 
And will, no doubt, shortly be lid of me. 

Q. Eliz* Poor heart, adieu ! I pity thy 
complaining. 

Anne. No more than with my soul I 
mourn for yours. 

Dor, Farewell, thou woeful welcomer 
of glory 1 00 

Anne. Adieu, poor soul, that tak’st thy 
leave of it I 

Dwell. (To Dorset] Go thou to Richmond, 
and good fortune guide thee I 
(To Anne] Go thou to Richard, and good 
angels tend thee I 

(To Queen Elizabeth] Go thou to sanctuary. 

and good thoughts possess thee I 
I to my grave, where peace and lest lie 
with me I 9s 

Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen. 
And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week 
of teen. 

Q. EUz^ Stay, yet look back with me 
unto the Tower, 

Pity, you ancient stones, those tender 
babes 

Whom envy hath immur’d within yoiu 
walls, itwk 

Rough cradle for such little pretty ones. 
Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well. 

So foolish sorrows bids your stones farewell. 

[Earewnh 

Scene II. London. The palace. 

Sound a sennet. Enter Richard, in pomp, as 

King; BUCKINGHAM, CaTESBY, RaTCLXFF, 

Lovel, a Page, and Others. 
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K. Rich. Stand all apart. Cousin of 

Buckingham ! 

Buck. My gracious sovereign ? 

K. Rich. Give me thy hand. 

[Here he ascendeth the throne. Sound. 

. Thus high, by thy advice 
And thv assistance, is King Richaid seated. 
But shall we wear these glories for a day ; 5 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 

Buck. Still live they, and for e\er lei 
them last I 

K. Rich. Ah, Buckingham, now do I play 
the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. 
Young Edward lives — think now what I 
would speak. 10 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say 1 
would be King. 

Buck. Why, so you are, my thnee- 
renowned lord. 

K. Rich. Ha ! am I King ? ’Tis so ; but 
Edward lives. 

Buck. True, noble Prince. 

K. Rich. O bitter consequence : i*. 

That Edward still should live — true noble 
Prince I 

Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull. 
Shall I be plain ? I wish the bastards derid. 
And I would have it suddenly pertorm’d. 
What say’st thou now ? Speak suddeni>% 
be brief. 

Buck. Your Grace may do your pleasure. 

1C. Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice; thy 
kindness freezes. 

Say, have I thy consent that they shall 
die ? 

Buck. Give me soma little breath, some 
pause, dear lord. 

Before 1 positively speak in this. 

I wiM resolve you herein picscntly. [E.\ir. 

Cate. [Aside to a?toiher] Ihe King i-> 
angry ; see, he gnaws his hp. 

K. Rich. I will converse with iron-witte.i 
fools IDestends from the tluone. 
And unrespective boys ; none are for me 
That look into me with considera te eyes. > 
High-reaching Buckingham glows circum- 
spect. 

Boy I 

Page. My lord ? 

K. Rich. Know’st thou not any whom 
corrupting gold 

Will tempt unto a close exploit of death ? 

Page. I know a discontented gentleman 
Whose humble means match not his 
haughty spirit. 

Gold were as good as twenty orators. 

And will, no doubt, tempt him to anything. 

K. Rich. What is his name ? 

Page. His name, my lord, is Tyrrel. .!•» 

K. Rich. I partly know the man. Go, call 
him hither, boy. [Exit Page. 

The deep-revolving witty Buckingham 
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No mote sliall be the neighbour to my 
counsels. 

Hath he so long held out with me, unt{r*d. 
And stops he now for breath ? Weil, be 
it so. 45 

Enter Stanley. 

How now. Lord Stanley I What’s the 
news ? 

Stan* Know, my loving lord. 

The Marquis Dorset, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

[SfiJuds apart. 
K* Rich* Come hither, Catesby. Rumoui 
it abroad 

Til at Anne, my wife, is very grievous sick j 
I will take order for her keeping close. 54 
Inquire me out some mean poor gentleman, 
Whom I will marry straight to Clarence’ 
daughter — 

The boy is foolish, and I fear not him. 
Look how thou dream’st I 1 say again, 
give out 

That Anne, my queen, is sick and like to die. 
About it t for it stands me much upon 60 
To stop all hopes whose growth may dam- 
age me, {Exit Cateshy. 

I must be married to my brothci’s daughter, 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass. 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her I 
Uncertain way of gain I But I am in 65 
So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin. 
Tear-falhng pity dwells not in this eye. 

Re-enter Page, with Tyrrel. 

Is thy name Tyrrel 7 
Tyr. James Tyrrel, and your most 
obedient subject. 

K, Rich, Art thou, indeed 7 
Tyr, Prove me, my gracious lord, 70 
K. Rich, Dar’st thou resolve to kill a 
friend of mine 7 
Tyr, Please you ; 

But I had rather kill two enemies. 

K, Rich, Why, then thou hast it. Two 
deep enemies. 

Foes to my rest, and my sweet sleep’s 
disturbers, 75 

Are they that 1 would have thee deal upon. 
Tyrrel, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 
Tyr, Let me have open means to come to 
them. 

And soon I’ll rid you from the fear of them. 
K. Rich, Thou sing’st sweet music. 
Hark, come hither, Tyrrel. &o 
Go, by this token. Rise, and lend thine ear. 

. [Whispers, 

There is no more but so ; say it is done. 
And I wOi love tliee and prefer thee for it. 
T>r. I will dispatch it straight. [E-vih 

jRe-enfer Buckingham. 

Buck, My lord, I have consider'd in my 
mind 
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The late request that you did sound me m, 
K, Rich. Well, let that rest. Dorset is fled 
to Richmond. 

Buck. I hear the news, my lord, 90 

K. Rich, Stanley, he is your wife’s son : 
well, look unto it. 

Buck. My lord, I claim the gift, my due 
by promise. 

For which your honour and your faith is 
pawn’d : 

Th' earldom of Hereford and the movables 
Which vou have promised I shall possess. 
K. Rich. Stanley, look to your wife ; if 
she convey 96 

Letters to Richmond, you shall answer it. 
Buck, What says your Highness to my 
just request 7 

K. Rich. I do remember me : Henry the 
Sixth 

Did prophesy that Richmond should be 
King, 100 

^Vhen Riclimond was a little peevish boy. 
A king ! — perhaps — 

Buck. My lord — 

K, Rich. How chance the prophet could 
not at that time 

Have told me, 1 being by, that I should 
kill him 7 105 

Buck. My lord, your promise for the 
earldom — 

K, Rich. Richmond 1 When last X was 
at Exeter, 

The mayor m courtesy sliow’d me the 
cattle 

And call’d it Rugemount, at which name I 
started, 

Because a bard of Ireland told me once no 
I should not live long after I saw Rich" 
mond. 

Buck. My lord — 

K. Rich. Ay, what’s o'clock 7 
Buck. I am thus bold to put your Grace 
in mind 1x4 

Of what you promis’d me. 

K. Rich, Well, but what’s o’clock? 
Buck, Upon the stroke ot ten. 

K, Rich. Weil, let it strike. 

Buck. Why let It strike 7 
K, Rich. Because that like a Jack thou 
keep’st the stroke 

Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. i!«j 
Buck, May it please you to resolve me in 
my suit. 

K. Rich. Thou troublest me ; I am not in 
the vein. 

[Exeunf all but Buckingham, 
Buck, And is it thus? Repays he my 
deep service 

With such contempt 7 Made I him King 
for this ? 135 

O, let me think on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecknock while my fearful head is on ! 

lExif. 
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Scene III. London, The palace. 
Enter Tyrree. 

Tyr, The tyrannous and bloody act is 
done. 

The most arch deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
DJghton and Forrest, who I did suborn 
To do this piece of ruthful butchery. 
Albeit they were fleshed villains, bloody 

Melted with tenderness and mild com- 
passion. 

Wept like two children in their deaths’ sad 
story. 

* O, thus ’ quoth Dighton ' lay the gentle 
babes ’ — 

' Thus, thus,* quoth Forrest * girdling one 
another 

Within their alabaster innocent arms. 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 
And in their summer beauty kiss’d each 
other. 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay ; 
Which once,’ quoth Forrest ' almost 
chang’d my mind ; is 

But, O, the devil ’ — there the villam 
stopp’d ; 

When Dighton thus told on : * We 

smothered 

The most replenished sweet work of nature 
That from the prime creation e'er she 
framed *. 

Hence both are gone with conscience and 
remorse 20 

They could not speak * and so I left them 
both. 

To bear this tidings to the bloody King. 

Enter King Richard, 

And here he comes. All health, my 
sovereign lord 1 

K, Rich. Kind Tyrrel, am I happy in thy 
news ? 

Tyr. If to have done the thing you gave 
in charge 25 

Beget your happiness, be happy then. 

For it is done. 

K. Rich. But didst thou see them dead ? 

Tyr, I did, my lord. 

K, Rich, And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 

Tyr. The chaplain of the Towner 1 ath 
buried them ; 

But where, to say the truth, I do not know. 

K. Rich. Come to me, Tyrrel, soon at 
after supper, 

When thou shait tell the process of their 
death. 

Meantime, but think how I may do thee 
good 

And be inheritor of thy desire. 

Farewell till then. 

Tyr. I humbly take my leave. [Exit. 
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K. Rich. The son of Clarence have I pent 
up close I 3® 

His daughter meanly have I match’d in 

marriage ; 

The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s 

bosom, 

And Anne my wife hath bid this world 
good night. 

Now, for I know the Britaine Richmond 
aims 40 

At young Elizabeth, mv brother’s daughter, 
And by that knot looks proudly on the 
crown, 

To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 

Enter Ratcliff. 

Rat. My lordl 

K. Rich. Good or bad news, that thou 
com’st in so bluntly ? 45 

Rat. Bad news, my lord : Morton is fled 
to Richmond ; 

And Buckingham, back’d with the hardy 
Welslimen, 

Is in the field, and stiU his power increaseth. 

K. Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me 
more near 

Than Buckingham and his rash-levied 
strength. 50 

Come, I have leam’d that fearful com- 
menting 

Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and snail-jiac’d 
beggary. 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king ! 55 
Go, muster men. My counsel is my shield. 
We must be brief when traitors brave the 
field. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. London. Before the palace. 

Enter old Queen Margaret. 

Q. Mar. So now prosperity begins to 
mellow 

And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 
Here in these confines slily have I lurk’d 
To watch the waning of mine enemies. 

A dire induction am I witness to, 5 

And will to France, hoping the consequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 
Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret. Who 
comes here ? [Ret ires. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess 
OF York. 

Q. EUz. Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my 
tender babes i 9 

X(y unblown flowers, new-appearing sweets! 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air 
And be not fix’d in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings 
And hear your mother’s lamentation. 

Q. Mar. Haver about her ; say that right 
for right *5 
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Hath dimm'd your infant morn to aged 
night. 

Duck, So many miseries have craz’d my 
voice 

That my woe-wearied tongue is still and 
mute. 

Edward Piantagenet, why art thou dead ? 
Q. Mar. Piantagenet doth quit Pianta- 
genefc, 20 

Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 

Q, EUz. Wilt thou, O God, fly from such 
gentle iambs 

And throw them in the entrails of the wolf ? 
When didst thou sleep when such a deed 
was done 7 

Q. Mar. When holy Harry died, and my 
sweet son. =5 

Dwell. Dead life, blind sight, poor mortal 
living ghost, 

Woe’s scene, world’s shame, grave’s due by 
life usurp’d. 

Brief abstract and record of tedious days, 
Rest thy unrest on England’s lawful earth, 
[Sitting down. 

Unlawfully made drunk with innocent 
blood. 30 

Q. Eliz^ Ah, that thou wouldst as soon 
afford a grave 

As thou canst yield a melancholy seat I 
Then would I hide my bones, not rest them 
here. 

Ah, who hath any cause to mourn but we ? 

[Siffing down by her. 
Q. Mar. [Coming forward] If ancient 
sorrow be most reveiend, 35 

Give mine the benefit of seniory, 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. 
If sorrow can admit society, 

[Sitting down with them. 
Tell o'er your w'oes again by viewing mine. 
I had an iEdward, till a Richard kill’d him ; 
I had a husband, till a Richard kill’d him : 
Thou hadst an Edward, till a Richard kill’d 
him ; 

Thou hadst a Richard, till a Richard kill’d 
him. 42 

Duch. I had a Richard too, and thou 
didst kill him ; 

I had a Rutland too, thou holp’st to kill 
him. 4 ^ 

Q. Mar. Thou hadst a Clarence loo, and 
Richard kill’d him. 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath 
crept 

A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death, 
i hat dog, that had his teeth before his eves 
To worry lambs and lap their gentle blood. 
That foul defacer of God’s handiwork, f 1 

I’hat excellent grand tyrant of the earth 
That reigns in gall ad eyes of weeping souls, 
Thy womb let loose to chase us to our 
graves. 

O upright, just, and true-disposing God, 
How do I thank thee that this carnal cur 
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Preys on the issue of his mother’s foody 57 
And makes hei pew-fellow with others’ 
moan ! 

Duch. O Harry’s wife, triumph not m my 
woes 1 

God witness with me, I have wept for 
thme. 60 

Q. Mar. Bear with me ; I am hungry for 
revenge, 

And now I cloy me with beholding it. 

Thy Edwaid he is dead, that kill’d my 
Edward ; 

The othei Edward dead, to quit my 
Edward ; 

Young York he is but boot, because both 
they 65 

Match’d not the high perfection of my loss. 
Thy Clarence he is dead that stabb’d my 
Edward ; 

And the beholders of this frantic play, 

Th' adulterate Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, 
Grey, 69 

Untimely smother’d in their dusky graves. 
Richard yet lives, hell’s black intelligencer ; 
Only reserv’d their factor to buy souls 
And send them thither. But at hand, at 
hand, 

Ensues his piteous and unpitied end. 

Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints 
pray, 75 

To have him suddenly convey’d from hence. 
Cancel lus bond of life, dear God, I pray, 
That I may live and say ’ The dog is dead 
Q. O, thou didst prophesy the time 
would come 

That I should wish for thee to help me 
curse 80 

That bottled spider, that foul bunch-back’d 
toad I 

Q. Mar. I call’d thee then vain flourish of 
my fortune ; 

I call’d thee then poor shadow, painted 
queen, 

The presentation of but what I was, 

The flattering index of a direful pageant, s-i 
One heav’d a-high to be hurl’d down 
below, 

A mother only mock'd with two fair babes, 
A dream of what thou wast, a garish flag 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot, 

A sign of dignity, a breath, a bubble, 

A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 91 
Where is thy husband now ? Where foe thy 
brothers ? 

Where be thy two sons ? Wherem dost 
thou joy ? 

W’ho sues, and kneels, and says ‘ God save 
the Queen ’ ? 

Where be the Ixmdmg peers that flattered 
thee ? nn 

Where be the thronging troops that foiloved 
thee ? 

Decline ail this, and see what now thmi art : 
Foi happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 
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For joyful motlier, one that wails the luiUke; 
For one being su’d to, one that humbly 
sues ; 3ofi 

For Queen, a veiy caitiff crown’d witn care ; 
For she that scorn’d at me, now scorn’d of 
me ; 

For she being fear’d of all, now fearing one ; 
For she commanding all, obey’d of none. 
Tims hath the course of justice whirl’d 
about 

And left thee but a very prey to time. 
Having no more but thoughi of what thou 
wast 

To torture thee the more, being what thou 
ait. 

Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou 
not 

Usurp the just pioportion of my sorrow ? 
Now thy proud neck bears half my 
burden’d yoke, m 

From which even here I slip my weary 
head 

And leave the burden of it all on thee. 
Farewell, York’s wife, and queen of sad 
mischance ; 

These English woes shall make me smile in 
France. 215 

Q. BUz- O thou well skill’d in curses, stay 
awhile 

And teach me how to curse mine enemies ! 

Q. Mar. Forbear to sleep the nights, and 
fast the days ; 

Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 
Think that thy babes were sweeter than 
they were, 120 

And he that slew them fouler than he is. 
Bett’ring thy loss makes the bad-causer 
worse ; 

Revolving this will teach thee how to curse. 

Q, Eliz* My words are dull ,* O, quicken 
them with thine ! 

Q. Mar. Thy woes will make them sharp 
and pierce like mine. [Exit. 

Duck. Why should calamity be full of 
w'-ords ? 12^' 

Q. Bliz- Windy attorneys to their client 
woes, 

Airy succeeders of intestate joys. 

Poor breathing orators of miseries. 

Let them have scope ; though what they 
will impart 130 

Help nothing else, yet do they ease the 
heart. 

Duch, If so, then be not tongue-tied. Go 
%vith me, 

And in the breath of bitter words let’s 
smother 

My damned son that thy two sweet sons 
smother’d. 

The trumpet sounds ; be copious in 
exclaims. 135 

Enter King Richard and Ms Train, 
marching with drums and trumpets. 
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XC. huh. Wno ksteicepts me m my 

expedition ? 

Duch. O, she tiiat might have intercepted 
thee, 

By strangling thee m liei accoised womb. 
From all the slaiightcis, wietch, that thou 
hast done ! 

Q. Bliz. Hidest thou that forehead with a 
golden crown i p 

Where should be branded, if that right 
were right, 

The slaughter of the Prince that ow’d that 
crown. 

And the dire death of my poor sons and 
brothers ? 

Tell me, thou villain slave, where aie my 
children ? 

Duch. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy 
brother Clarence ? 145 

And little Ned Flantagenet, his son ? 

Q. Eliz. Where is the gentle Rivers, 
Vaughan, Grey ? 

Duch. Where is kind Hastings 1 

K, Rich. A flourish, trumpets I Strike 
alarum, drums 1 

Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale 
women 149 

Rail on the Lord’s anointed. Strike, I say ! 

[Flourish. Alarums. 
Either be patient and entreat me fair. 

Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown youi exclamations. 

Duch. Art thou my son ? 

K. Rich. Ay, I thank God, my father, and 
yourself- 155 

Duch. Then patiently hear my impatience. 

K. Rich. Madam, 1 have a touch of your 
condition 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

Duch, O, let me speak ! 

K. Rick. Do, then ; but I’ll not hear. 

Duch. I will be mild and gentle in my 
words. j 6 o 

K- Rich. And brief, good mother ; for I 
am in haste. 

Duch. Art thou so hasty ? I have stay’d 
for thee, 

God knows, in torment and in agony. 

K. Rich. And came I not at last to com- 
fort you ? 

Duch. No, by the holy rood, thou know’st 
it well :C'5 

Thou cam’st on earth to make the earth my 
hell. 

A grievous burden was thy birth to me ; 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days frightful, desp’rate, wild, 
and furious ; 

Thy prime of manhood daring, hold, and 
venturous ; 170 

Thy age confirm’d, proud, subtle, sly, and 
bloody. 

More mild* but yet more harmful-kind in 
hatred. 
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What comfortable hour canst thou name 
That ever grac’d me with thy company ? 

K. Rich, Faith, none but Humphrey 
Hour, that call’d your Grace 175 
To breakfast once forth of my company. 

If I be so disgracious in your eye. 

Let me march on and not offend you, 
madam. 

Strike UD the drum. 

Dwelt." I prithee hear me speak. 

K, Rich. You speak too bitterly. 

Dwelt. Hear me a word ; xSo 

For I shall never speak to thee again. 

K, Rich. So. . ^ 

Duch. Either thou wilt die by God’s just 
ordinance 

Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 
Or I with grief and extreme age shall 
perish 

And never more behold thy face again. 
Therefore take with thee my most grievous 
curse. 

Which in the day of battle tire thee more 
Than all the complete armour that thou 
wear’st ! 

My pravers on the adverse party fight ; 190 
And there the little souls of Edward’s 
children 

Whisper the spirits of thine enemies 
And promise them success and victory. 
Bloody thou art ; bloody will be thy end. 
Shame serves thy life and doth thy death 
attend. lExii. 

Q. Eliz, Though far more cause, yet much 
less spirit to curse 
Abides in me ; I say amen to her. 

iC. Rich. Stay, madam, I must talk a 
word with you. 

Q, Eliz. I have no moe sons of the royal 
blood 

For thee to slaughter. For my daughters, 
Richard, 20c 

They shall be praying nuns, not weeping 
queens ; 

And therefore level not to hit their lives. 

K. Rich. You have a daughter call’d 
Elizabeth, 

Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 

Q. Eliz* And must she die for this ? O, let 
her live. 

And I’ll corrupt her manners, stain her 
beauty. 

Slander myself as false to Edward’s bed. 
Throw over her the veil of infamy ; 

So she may live unscarr’d of bleeding 
slaughter, 

I will confess she was not Edward's 
daughter. 

K. Rich. Wrong not her birth ; she is a 
royal Princess. 

Q. Eliz. To save her life I’U say she ii 
not so. 

K. Rich. Her life is safest only in her 
birth. 
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Q. Eliz. And only in that safety died her 
brothers. 

K. Rich. Lo, at their birth good stars were 
opposite. 215 

Q. Eliz. No, to their lives ill friends were 
contrary^ 

K. Rich. All unavoided is the doom of 
destiny. 

Q. Eliz. True, when avoided grace makes 
destiny. 

My babes were destin'd to a fairer death. 

If grace had bless'd thee with a fairer hfe. 

K. Rich. You speak as if that I had slain 
my cousins. 221 

Q. Eliz. Cousins, indeed ; and by their 
uncle cozen’d 

Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, 
hfe. 

Whose hand soever lanc’d their tender 
hearts. 

Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction. 225 
No doubt the murd'rous knife was dull and 
blunt 

Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart 
To revel in the entrails of my lambs. 

But that still use of grief makes wild grief 
tame, 

My tongue should 10 thy ears not name my 
boys 230 

T 01 that my nails were anchor’d in thine 
eyes ; 

And I, in such a desp’rate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 
Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom. 

K. Rich. Madam, so thrive I in my enter- 
prise 233 

And dangerous success of bloody wars, 

As I intend more good to you or yours 
Than ever you or yours by me were harm'dl 

Q. Eliz* What good is cover'd with the 
face of heaven. 

To be discover’d, that can do me good ? 2,10 

K, Rich. Th’ advancement of your 
children, gentle lady. 

Q. Eliz* Up to some scaffold, there to lose 
their heads ? 

K, Rich. Unto the dignity and height of 
Fortune, 

The high imperial type of this earth’s glory. 

Q. Eliz* Flatter my sorrow with report 
of it ; 245 

Tell me what state, what dignity, what 
honour, 

Canst thou demise to any child of mine ? 

K. Rich. Even all I have— ay, and myself 
and all 

Will I withal endow a child of thine ; 

So in. the Lethe of thy angry soul 259 
Thou drown the sad remembrance of those 
wrongs 

Which thou supposest I have done to thee. 
Q. Eliz* Be brief, lest that the process of 
l^y kindness - ■ , 

Last ,|ohgesr fhian tby 
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K, Rick. ’ ’ICO kaow, from my sou! 1 
lovt iliy daiighto/. 

Q. Ehz> ^ ' daughter’s mother thinks it 
with her soul. 

K. Rich. V ’list do you think ? 

Q. EUz* Tiiit thou dost love my daughter 
from tiiy souL 

t>o from thy soul's love didst thou kwe '' o 
brothers^ 

And from my heart's love I do thanU the 
for It. '<> 

K. Rick. Be not so hasty to confound m'- 
meaning. 

I mean that with my soul I love th' 
daughter 

And do intend to make her Queen oi 
England. 

Q. EliZ’ Well, then, who dost thou mean 
shall be her king ? 

1 C. Rich. Even he that makes her Queen 
Who else should he ? 

Q. Eliz. What, thou ? 

K. Rich. Even so. How think you of it . 

Q. Eliz. How canst thou woo her ? 

iC, Rich. That would I learn of you 
As one being best acquainted with her 
numour. 

Q. Eliz. And wilt thou learn of me ? 

K. Rich. Madam, with all my heart 

Q. Eliz. Send to her, by the man that 
slew her brothers, 2711 

A pair of bleeding hearts ; thereon engrave 
* Edward ’ and * Y ork Then haply will she 

weep ; 

Therefore present to her — as sometimes 
Margaret 

Did to thy father, steep'd in Rutland's 
blood — s 7 - 

A handkerchief; which, say to her, did 
drain 

The purple sap from her sweet brother's 
foody. 

And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal. 
If this inducement move her not to love. 
Send her a letter of thy noble deeds ; j^Ho 
T eU her thou mad’st away her uncle 
Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and for her sake 
Mad'st quick conveyance with her good 
aunt Anne, 

K. Rich* You mock me, madam ; this is 
not the way 
To win your daughter, 

Q, Bliz. There Is no other way ; 
Unless thou couMst put on some other 
shape 

And not be Richard that hath done all 
this. 

K. Rich. Say that I did all this for love 
of her« 

Q, &iz. Hay, them indeed she cannot 
choose but hate thee, 
hoi^t loye with such a bloody 
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K. Rich, look wliat Is done cannot be 
now imendf'd. 

Mon shall dc'd uoacb/iscdly sometimes, 

ofler-hoiiti gives leisure to repent. 
11 » did Ha k’Pgdoiri from yoor sons. 
Id "noke anicuth rif give it to your 
daiiqhtes. ‘,^5 

li I have kill'd the issue of your womb, 

To quicken yinir uiciease I will beget 
Mine issue of your blood upon your 
daughter, 

\ gfandam's name is little less m love 
Than is the doatnig title ol a mother ; 300 

They are as chiklten but one step below, 
Even of your metal, of your ver blood ; 
Of all one pain, sa\e for a night of groans 
Endur'd ol her, lor whom you Ind like 
sorrow. toj. 

Your children were vexation to your youl?i; 
But mine shall be a comfort to your *ige. 
The loss you have is but a son being 
And by that loss your daughter is m,/de 
Queeu. 

I cannot make you v\iiat amends I would, 
The relore accept such .kindness as I can. 110 
Dorset yoiii son, that with a tearful soul 
Leads discontentet! ‘•d ps in foreign soil, 
This fair alliance CiUickly shall call home 
To high promotion*, and gieat digmtv. 

The King, that calls your beauteous 
daughter wUe, 315 

Familiarly shall call th^” Dorset bicther ; 
Again shall you be mother to a king, 

And all the ruins of distressful times 
Repair'd with double riches ot content. 
What ! we have many goodly days to 
see. 

The liquid drops of tears that you have 
shed 3 -'I 

Shall come again, transform’d to orient 
pearl, 

Advantaging their loan with interest 
Of ten times double gain ol happiness. 

Go, then, my mother, to thy daughter go ; 
Make bold her bashful years with your 
experience ; 

Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale ; 

Put in her tender heart th' aspiring flame 
Of golden sovereignty ; acquaint the 
Princess 

With the sweet silent hours of marriage 
joys. 330 

And when this arm of mine hath chastised 
The petty rebel, dull-brain'd Buckingham, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I 
come, 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom 1 will retail rny conquest won, 

And she shall be sole victoress, C»ar's 

Q. Bliz. What were I best to say ? Her 
father's brother 

Would be her lord ? Or shall I say her 
uncle ? 
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Or he that slew her brothers and her 
uncles ? 

Under what title shall I woo for thee 340 

That God, the law, my honour, and her love 

Can make seem pleasing to her tender 
years ? 

K, Rich, Infer fair England's peace by 
this alliance. 

Q, Bliz. Which she shall purchase with 
still-lasting war. 

K. Rich, Tell her the King, that may 
command, entreats. 345 

Q. Bliz, That at her hands which the 
King’s King forbids. 

K. Rich, Say she shall be a high and 
mighty queen. 

Q. Eliz- To wail the title, as her mother 
doth. 

K, Rich. Say I will love her everlastingly. 

Q, BUz, But how long shall that title 
* ever ’ last ? 350 

K. Rich, Sweetly in force unto her fair 
life’s end. 

Q. Bhz* But how long fairly shall her 
sweet life last ? 

K, Rich. As long as heaven and nature 
lengthens it. 

Q. Eliz> As long as hell and Richard likes 
of it. 

K, Rick. Say I, her sovereign, am her 
sublect low. 355 

Q. Bliz^ But she, vour subject, loathes 
such sovereignty. 

K, Rich. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 

Q, Bliz* An honest tale speeds best being 
plainly told. 

K. Rich. Then plainly to her tell my 
loving tale. 

Q. BUz. Plain and not honest is too harsh 
a style. 3 ^’o 

JC. Rich. Your reasons are too shallow and 
too quick. 

Q. Bliz* O, no, my reasons are too deep 
and dead — • 

Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their 
graves. 

K. Rich. Harp not on that string, madam; 
that is past. 

Q. BUz, Harp on it still shall 1 till heart- 
strings break. 3 <i 5 

K. Rich. Now, by my George, my garter, 
and my crown — 

Q. BUz* Profan’d, dishonour'd, and the 
third usurp'd. 

JC, Rich. 1 swear — 

Q, BUz* By nothing ; for this is no oath : 

Thy George, profan’d, hath lost his lordly 
honour ; 

Thy garter, blemish’d, pawn'd his knightly 
virtue ; 370 

Thy crown, usurp’d, disgraced his kingly 
glory. 

If something thou wouldst -swear to be 
believ’d, 
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Swear tnen by something chat thou hast 
not wiong’d. 

K. Rich. Then, by my self — 

Q, Bliz* Thy sell is self-misos’d. 

K. Rich. Now, by the world — 

Q. EUz. ’Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 
JC. Rich. My father’s death— 

Q. EUz* Thy life hath it dishonour’d. 
K. Rich. Why, then, by God — 
jQ. Bliz. God’s wrong is most of all. 
If thou didst fear to break an oath with 
Him, 

The unity the King my husband made 
Thou hadst not broken, noi my biothers 
died. 380 

If thou hadst fear’d to break an oath bv 
Him, ^ 

Th’ imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
Had giac’d the tender temples of my child ; 
And both the Princes had been breathing 
heie, 384 

Which now, two tender bedfellows tor dust, 
Thy broken faith hath made the prey for 
worms. 

What canst thou swear by now ? 

JC, Rich. The time to come. 

Q. EUz* That thou hast wronged in the 
time o’erpast ; 

For I myself have many tears to wash 
Hereafter time, for time past wrong’d by 
thee. 390 

The children live whose fathers thou hast 
slaughtex'd. 

Ungovern’d youth, to wail it in their age ; 
The parents live whose children thou hast 
butcher’d. 

Old barren plants, to wail it with their age. 
Swear not by time to come ; for that thou 
hast 395 

Misus’d ere us’d, by times if!- us’d o’erpast. 
JC. Rich. As I intend to prosper and 
repent, 

So thrive 1 in my dangerous affairs 
Of hostile aims I Myself myself confound I 
Heaven and fortune bar me happy hours ! 
Day, yield me not thy light ; nor, night, 
thy rest ! 4ox 

Be opposite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding I — if, with dear heart’s 
love. 

Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely 
daughter. 405 

In her consist!- my happiness and thine ; 
Without her, follows to myself and thee. 
Herself, the land, and many a Christian 
soul. 

Death, desolation, ruin, and decay. 

It cannot foe avoided but by this ; 410 

It will not be avoided but by this. 
Therefore, dear mother— -I must call you 

S0"*''*«WW 

Be the attorney of my love to her ; 

Plead what I will be, not what I have been ; 
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Not my deserts, bot what 1 will ueserve. 415 
Urge tbe necessity and state os times. 

And be not peevisli-tond in great designs. 

Q, Shall I be tempted of the devil 
thus ? 

K. Ridi, Ay, if the devil tempt you to do 
good. 

Q. Eht. Shall 1 lorget myself to be 
myself ? 

K. Rich. Ay, it your selt's remembrance 
wrong yourself. 

Q. Eliz- Yet thou didst kill my children. 

K. Rich. But in your daughiei's womb 
I bury them ; 

Where, in that nest ot spicery, they will 
breed 4 *’4 

Selves of themselves, to your lecomforture. 

Q. EUz. Shall I go win my daughter to 
thy will ? 

K. Rich. And be a happy mother ny the 
deed. 

Q. EUz- 1 go. Write to me very shortly 
And you shall understand trom me her 
mind. 

K. Rich. Bear her my true love*s kiss ; 
and so, farewell. ^30 

[Kissing her. Exit Queen Elizabeth. 
Relenting fool, and shallow, changing 
woman ! 

Enter Ratcliff ; Catesby joUowing. 

How now ! what news ? 

Rat. Most mighty sovereign, on thaj 
western coast 

Rideth a puissant navy ; to our shores 
Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted 
friends, 13s 

Unarm'd, and unresolv'd to beat them 
back. 

'Tis thought that Richmond is their 
admiral ; 

And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore- 

K. Rich. Some light-toot friend post to 
the Duke of Norfolk. 4 10 

Ratclilf, thyself — or Catesby ; where is he ? 

Cate. Here, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Catesby, fly t * jhe Duke. 

Cate. 1 will, my lord, with all convenient 
haste. 

K. Rich. Ratcliff, come hither. Post to 
Salisbury ; 

When thou com'st thither — iTo Catesby] 
Dull, unmindi’iil villain. 

Why stay'st thou here, and go'st not to the 
Duke? 

Cate. First, mighty liege, tell me your 
Highness' pleasure. 

What from your Grace I shall deliver to 
him. 

K. Rich. O, true, good Catesby. Bid him 
levy straight 

The greatest strength and power that he 
can make 


And meet me suddenly at Salisbury. t^o 

Cate. I go. [Exit 

Rat. What, mav it please you, shall I do 
at Salisborv ? 

K. Rick. Why, what wouldst thou do 
tiaere before I go ? 

RaL Your Highness told me t should 

post before. 4:>5 

K. Rich. My mmd Is chang^'d. 

Enter Cord Stanley. 

Stanley, wnac news with you. 

Stan. None good, my liege, to please you 
with the hearing ; 

Nor none so bad but well may be reported. 

K. Rich. Hoyday, a riddle ! neither good 
nor bad ! 

What need'st thou lun so runny miles 
about. 

When thou mayest tell thy tale tise nearest 
way ? 

Once more, wnat news ? 

Stan. Richmond is on the seas. 

K. Rich. There let him sink, and be the 
seas on him ! 

Whire-liver’d runagate, what doth he 
there ? 465 

Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but 
by guess. 

K. Rich. Well, as you guess ? 

Stan. Stirr'd up by Dorset, Buckingham, 
and Morton, 

Me makes for England here to claim the 
crown. 

K. Rich. Is the chair empty ? Is the 
sword unsway’d ? 470 

Is the King dead, the empire unpossess’d ? 

What heir of Yoik is there alive but we ? 

And who is England’s King but great 
Yoik’s heir ? 

Then tell me what makes he upon the seas. 

Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot 
gue‘*s. 475 

fC. Rich. Unless for that he comes to be 
your hege. 

You cannot guess wherefore the Welsliman 
comes. 

Thou wilt revolt and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, my good lord ; therefore mis- 
trust me not. 

K. Rich. Where is thy power then, to 
beat him back ? 4^0 

Where be thy tenants and thy followers ? 

Are they not b''-” upon the western shore. 

Safe-conducting ihe lebels from their ships? 

Stan, No, my good lord, my friends are in 
the north. 

K. Rich. Cold friends to me. What do 
they in the north, 485 

When they should serve theft sovereign In 
the v/est ? 

Stan. They have not been commanded, 
mighty King. 

Pleascth your Majesty to give me leave, 
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i’ii muster up my friends and meet your 
Grace 

Where and what time your IvSajesty shall 
please. 4‘)o 

K. Rich. Ay, ay, thou woiiidst be gone to 
Jom with Richmond ; 

But I’ll not trust thee. 

Stan. Most mighty sovereign, 

You have no cause to hold niy friendship 
doubtful. 

I never was nor never w ill be false, i 

K, Rich. Go, then, and mustei men. But 
leave behind 

Your son, Geoige Stanley. Look your heart 
be firm. 

Or else his head’s assurance is but frail. 
Stan. So deal with him as I prove tiac 
to you. [Exit 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My gracious sovereign, now in 
Devonshire, 500 

As I by friends am well advertised. 

Sir Edward Courtney and the haughty 
prelate, 

Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many moe confedeiates, are in arms. 

Enter another Messenger. 

2 Mess. In Kent, my liege, the Guiliords 

are in arms ; 505 

And every hour more ccmpeiitors 
Flock to the rebels, and their power grows 
strong. 

Enter another Messenger. 

3 Mess. My lord, the army of gieal 

Buckingham — 

K. Rich. Out on you, ovds ! Nothing but 
songs of death ? [He strikes him. 
There, take thou that till thou bring better 
news. 51“ 

3 Mess. The news I have to tell your 
Majesty 

Is that by sudden floods and fall of waters 
Buckingham’s army is dispers’d and 
scatter'd ; 

And he himself wand’red away alone, 

No man knows whither. 

K. Rich. I cry thee mercy. 515 

There Is my purse to cure that blow of 
thine. 

Hath any w^ell-advised friend proclaim’d 
Reward to him that brings the traitor in ? 

3 Mess. Such proclamation hath been 

made, mv lord. 

Enter another Messenger. 

4 Mess. Sir Thomas Level and Lord 

Marquis Dorset, s^o 

*Tis said, my I dge, in Yorkshire are in arms. 
But thds good comfort bring I to your 
Highness — 

The Britaine navy is dispers’d by tempest. 
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Richmond in Doisetshire sent out a boat 
Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks 
If they wcie bus assistants, yea or no ; 5:16 
Who answer’d him they came from 
Buckingham 

Upon his partv. lie, mistiusting them, 
Hois’d sail, and made his couise again foi 
Britaine. 

K. Rich. Maich on, march on, since w^e 
are ui" m aiiiis ; 530 

It not to fignt Willi icieign enemies, 

Yet to beat dow n Inese rebels here at home. 

Re-enter Caiesry. 

Cate. My liege, tiic Duke of Buckingham 
IS taken — 

That IS the best news. That the Eail of 
Richmond 53^ 

Is with a mighty power landed at Miltord 
Is colder tidings, but yet they must be 
told. 

K. Rich. Awav towards Salisbury I While 
we icason heie 

A royal battle might be won and lost. 
Some one take order Buckingham be 
iiroiighfc 539 

To Salisbury ; the rest maich on with me. 

IFlinirish. Exeunt. 

ScENi' V. Lord Dei by* s jiouse* 

Enter Stanley and Sir Chrls'iopiier 
Urswtck. 

Stan. Sir Christopher, tell Riuiniond this 
i 10111 me : 

That in the sty of tlie must deadly boar 
My son (Jeoige Stanley i> irank’d up in 
hold : 

If I revolt, of! goes young Geoige’s head ; 
The fear of that holds oft my present aid. 5 
So, get thee gone ; commend me to thy 
lord. 

Withal say that the Queen hath heartily 
consented 

He should espouse Elizabeth her daughter. 
But tell me, wliere is princely Richmond 
now ? 

Chris. At Pembroke, or at Ha’rford west 
in Wales. 

Stan. What men of name resort to him ? 

Chris. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned 
soldier ; 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley, 10 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James 
Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew ; 
And many other of great name and worth ; 
And towards l.ondoii do they bend their 
power. 

If by the way they be not fought withaL 15 

Stan. Well, hie thee to thy lord ; I kiss 
his hand ; 

My letter will resolve him of my mind. 
Farewell. [Bxeutd. 
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ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Salisbii'y. An open blace. 

Enter the Shciifi and Giiaid, iviih Bucking- 
ham , led to execution. 

Buck. Will not King R’Chard Ici me speak 
with him ? 

Sher. No, my gooJ lord; theicfore bo 
patient. 

Buck. Hastings, and Ed\vMid’s children, 
Giey, and Riveis, 

Holy King Henry, and thy fan son Edward, 
Vaughan, and ai! that have miscaiued 5 
By underhand coiiupted foul iP]Ubticc, 

If that your moody discontented souls 
Do through the clouds behold this present 
hOLU , 

Even for revenge mock my desiniction ! 
This is AU-Souls’ day, leiJow, is it not ? 10 

Sher. It IS, my ioid. 

Buck. Why, then All-Souls' day is my 
body’s doomsday. 

This is the day which in King Edwaid'stime 
I wish’d might fall on me when 1 was found 
False to his children and ins wife's allies ; 
This is the day wlierem I wish’d to fall 
By the false faith of him whom most I 
trustetl ; 

This, this Ali-£oul •’ day to my learfiil soul 
Is the determin'd icspite of my wiongs; 
That high All-Secr whtch 1 clalhod with 
Hath ttirn’d my feigneit pM'vei on my head 
And given in eaincsL what I htgg'd in jest. 
Thus doth He force the swords of wicked 
men 

To turn their o^vn points m tlieii masteis’ 
bosoms. 

Thus Margaict's curse falls heavy on my 
neck. 

' When he ’ quoth she ‘ shall split thy heart 
with sorrow, 

Remember Margaret was a prophet 'ss.' 
Come lead me, officers, to the block of 
shame ; 

Wrong hath hut wrong, and blame the due 
of blame. [E:xeuni. 

Scene II. Camp near Tamwarih. 

Enter Richmond, OxtOHO, Sir James 

Blunt, Sir Walti^r Hi'-rbert, and 

Others, with drum and colours. 

Richm. Fellows in arms, and my most 
loving friends, 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, 
Thus far Into the bowels of the land 
Have we marcii’d on without impediment ; 
And here receive we from our lather 
Stanley 5 

Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 
The wretched, bloody, and usurping hoar. 
That spoiFd your summer fields and fruitful 
vines# 


d wills your warm blood like wash, and 
makes his tioiigli 

III your emboweird bosoms— -Hus foul 
swune JO 

Cs now even in the centre of this Isle, 

Near to the town pf Leicestei, ns we learn. 

Fiom Tamwoith Ihitiicr is but one day's 
maich. 

In God's name chceily on, couiageous 
liicnds, 

To leap the harvest of perpetual peace 33 

By this one bloody tiiai of sharp war. 

Oxf. Every man's conscience is a thou- 
sand men. 

To fight against this guilty homicide. 

Pleib. I iloubt not but his tuends will 
turn to us. 

Blunt. He hath no tiiends but what are 
ft lends foi fear, 20 

Which in Jus deaiest need will ily from him. 
Richm. All for our vantage. Then in 
God's name march. 

rruc hope is swift and flies with swallow’s 
wings ; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
kings. lExetmi. 

Scene HI. Boi,wortJi Field, 

Enter King Richard in arms, with Nor- 
folk, Ratcliff, the Earl of Surrey, 
and Others. 

K. Rich. Heie pitch our tent, 'Oven here 
in Bosworfch IioM. 

My Lord ot Suriey, why look you so sad ? 
vS’icr. My heait is ten times lighter than 
my looks, 

K. Rich. My Loid ol Norfolk ! 

Noj. Here, most guic’cu‘'i licgc. 

K. Rich. Noifolk, we must ha\e knocks ; 

ha ! must we not ? 5 

Nor. We must both give and take, my 
lo\ mg loid. 

K. Riih. Up v\ith my tent ! Heic will I 
he to* night ; 

[Soldiers to set up the Kill'd s tent. 

But where to-morrow ? Well, all’s one for 
that. 

Wuo hath descried the number of the 
tiaitors ? 

Nor. Six or seven thousand is their 
utmost power. jio 

K. R.ch. Why, our battalia tubles that 
account ; 

Besides, the King’s name is a tower of 
stiength. 

Which tliey upon the adverse faction want. 

Up with the tent I Come, noble gentle- 
men. 

Let us survey the vantage of the ground. 1 

Call for some men of sound direction. 

Let’s lack no discipline# make no delay ; 

For, lords# to-morxow is a busy day. 

tExctuiL 
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Enter, on the other side of the Field, Rich- 
mond, Sir William BrwdoxN, Oxford, 
Corset, and Others, Some pitch Rich-" 
mond's tent. 

Richm. The weary sun hath made a 
golden set, 

And by the blight tract of hss hery car =o 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Sir William Brandon, you shall bear my 
standard. 

Give me some ink and paper in my tent. 

I’ll draw the form and model of our battle. 
Limit each leader to his several charge, 
And part in just proportion our small 
power. 

My Lord of Oxford — you. Sir William 
Brandon — 

And you. Sir Walter Herbert — stay with 
me. 

The Earl of Pembroke keeps his icgiment ; 
Good Captain Blunt, bear my good night to 
him, 

And by the second hour in the morning 
Desire the Earl to see me in my tent. 

Yet one thing more, good Captain, do for 
me — 

Where is Lord Stanley quarter’d, do you 
know ? 

Blunt. Unless 1 have mistaken his colours 
much — 

Which well I am assur’d I have not done™ 
His regiment lies half a mile at least 
South from the mighty power of the 
King. 

Richm. If without peril it be possible. 
Sweet Blunt, make some good means to 
speak with him 40 

And give him from me this most needful 
note. 

Blnnt. Upon my life, my lord. I'll under- 
take it ; 

And so, God give you quiet rest to-mght ! 

Richm. Good night, good Captain Blunt. 
Come, gentlemen, t4 

I.et us consult upon to-morrow's business. 
In to my tent ; the dew is raw and cold, 

[They withdraw into the tent. 

Enter, to hU tent, King Richard, Norfolk, 
Ratcliff, and Catesby. 

K. Rich. What Is't o'clock ? 

Cate. It's supper-time, my lord ; 

It's nine o'clock. 

K. Rich. I will not sup to-night. 
Give me some ink and paper. 

What, is my beaver easier than it w'as ? 
And all mv armour laid into mv tent ? 

Cate. It is, my hege ; and all things are 
in readiness. 

K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy 
charge ; 

Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels. 

Nor. 1 go, my lord. 55 
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K. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, 
gentle Norfolk. 

Nor. I warrant you, my lord. [Exit. 
K. Rich. Catesby ! 

Cate. My lord ? 

K. Rich. Send out a pursuivant-at-arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his 
power Co 

Before suniismg, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. 

[Exit Catesby. 

Fill me a bowl oi wine. Give me a watch. 
Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. 
Look that my staves be sound, and not too 
heavy. 6*5 

Ratcliff I 

Rat Mv lord ? 

K. Rich. Saw’st thou the melancholy 
Lord Northumberland ? 

Rat. Thomas the Earl of Surrey and 
himself, 

Much about cock-shut time, from troop to 
tioop 70 

Went through the army, cheering up the 
soldiers. 

K. Rich. So. I am satisfied. Give me a 
bowl of wine. 

I have not that alacrity of spirit 

Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have. 

Set it down. Is ink and paper ready ? 

Rat It is, mv lord. 75 

K. Rich. Bid my guard watch ; leave me. 
Ratcliff, about the mid of night come to my 
tent 

And help to arm me. Leave me, I say. 

[Exit Ratcliff. Richard sleeps. 

Enter Derby to Richmond in his tent ; 
Lords attending. 

Der, Fortune and victory sit onltby 
helm! 

Richm. All comfort that the dark night 
can afford 80 

Be to thy peison, noble father-in-law! 
Tell me, how fares our loving mother ? 
Der. I, by attorney, bless thee from 
thy mother. 

Who prays contmually for Richmond's 
good. 84 

So much for that. The silent hours steal on, 
And flakv darkness breaks within the east. 
In brief, for so the season bids us he, 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning, 
And put thy fortune to the arbiirement Sy 
Of bloody strokes and mortal-staring war. 
I, as I may —that which I would I cannot — 
With best advantage will deceive the time 
And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arras; 
But on thy side I may not be too forward, 
Lest, being seen, thy brother, tender 
George, 95 

Be executed in his father's sight. 

Farewell ; the leisure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love 



Scette 3] 

And ample interchange of sweet discourse 
Which so-long-siind’red friends should 
dwell upon. loo 

God give us leisure for these rites of love ! 
Once more, adieu ; be valiant, and speed 
well ! 

Richm* Good lords, conduct him to his 
regiment. 

ril strive with troubled thoughts to take a 
nap. 

Lest leaden slumber peise me down to- 
morrow 105 

When I should mount with wings of victory. 
Once more, good night, kind lords and 
gentlemen. 

[Exeunt all but Richmond. 

0 Thou, whose captain I account myself. 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; 
Put in their hands Thy bruising irons of 

wrath, iio 

That they may crush down with a heavy 
fall 

The usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 
A-lake us Thy ministers of chastisement. 
That we may praise Thee in the victory ! 
To Thee I do commend my watchful soul 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes. 
Sleeping and waking, O, defend me still I 

[Sleeps. 

Enter the Ghost of young Prince Edward, 
son to Henry the Sixth. 

Ghost. [To Richard] Let me sit heavy on 
thy soul to-morrow I 

Think how thou stabbVlst me in mv prime 
of youth X19 

At Tewksbury ; despair, therefore, and die 1 
[To Richmond] Be cheerful, Richmond ; for 
the wronged souls 

Of butcher'd princes fight in thy behalf. 
King Henry's issue, Richmond, comforts 
thee. 

Enter the Ghost of Henry the Sixth. 

Ghost* [To Richard] When I was mortal, 
my anointed body 

By thee was punched full of deadly holes. 
Think on the Tower and me. Despair, and 
die. 126 

Harry the Sixth bids thee despair and die. 
[To Richnwnd} Virtuous and holy, be thou 
conqueror I 

Harry, that prophesied thou shouldst be 
King, 

Doth comfort thee in thy sleep. Live and 
flourish I *30 

Enter the Ghost of Clarence. 

Gkosf. [To Richard] Let me sit heavy in 
thy soul to-morrow I 

1 that was wash'd to death with fulsome 

wine. 

Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray'd to 
death I 
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To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And fall thy edgeless sword. Despair and 

die ! 135 

[To Richmond] Thou offspring of the house 
of Lancaster, 

The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee. 
Good angels guard thy battle ! live and 
flourish ! 

Enter the Ghosts of Rivers, Grey, and 
Vaughan. 

Riv. [To Richard] Let me sit heavy in thy 
soul to-morrow. 

Rivers that died at Pomfret I Despair and 
die I 140 

Grey. [To Richard] Think upon Grey, and 
let thy soul despair I 

Vaugh. [To Richard] Think upon 
Vaughan, and with guilty fear 
Let fall thy lance. Despair and die ! 

All. [To Richtnond] Awake, and think our 
wrongs in Richard's bosom 144 

Will conquer him. Awake and win the day. 

Enter the Ghost of Hastings. 

Ghost. [To Richard] Bloody and guilty, 
guiltily awake. 

And m a bloody battle end thy days I 
Think on Lord Hastings. Despair and die. 
[To Richmond] Quiet untroubled soul, 
awake, awake I 

Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's 
sake ! 150 

Enter the Ghosts of the two young Princes. 

Ghosts. [To Richard] Dream on thy cousins 
smothered in the Tower. 

Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard, 
And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and 
death I 

Thy nephews' souls bid thee despair and die. 
[To Richmond] Sleep, Richmond, sleep in 
peace, and wake m joy ; 155 

Good angels guard thee from the boar’s 
annoy I 

Live, and beget a happy race of kings ! 
Edward's unhappy sons do bid thee flourish. 

Enter the Ghost of Lady Anne, his wife. 

Ghost, [To Richard] Richard, thy wife, 
that wretched Anne thy wife 
That never slept a quiet hour with thee 160 
Now fills thy sleep with perturbations. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And fall thy edgeless sword. Despair and 
die. 

[To Riclimowd] Thou quiet soul, sleep thou 
a quiet sleep ; 

Dream of success and happy victory. 165 
Thy adversary’s wife doth pray for thee. 

Enter the Ghost of Buckingham. 

Ghost [To Ricliard] The first was I that 
help'd thee to the crown ; 
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The last was 1 that felt thy tyranny. 

Oj, in the battle think on Biickingimm, 

And die in terror of thy gailtiness I -f/o 
Dream on, dream on of bloody deeds and 
death ; 

Fainting, despair t despaitmg-, y^eld thy 
brearh ! 

[To KklMHOHii] I died foi iiono ere I could 
lend thee aid ; 

But cheer thy heait me be thou not 
dismay'd : 

God and good angels hght on Richmond’s 
side; ^7 < 

And Richard falh in jieight ot ail his yiide. 

[The Ghosts vanish. RtJimd stasis 
Old w/ his dream. 

K, Rich. Give me another hoise. Bind up 
my wounds. 

Have meicy, Jesu I Soft ! I did but dieam. 

0 coward conscience, how dost thou afflict 

me ! 

The lights burn blue. It is now dead 
midnight. i&o 

Cold fearful drops stand on my tiemblmg 
flesh. 

What do I fear ? Myself ? Theie’s none 
else by. 

Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here ? No — ves, I am. 
Then fly. What, fiom myself ? Gieat 
reason why — 

Lest I te\ enge. What, mvself upon myself I 
Alack, I love myself. \\ herefore ? For any 
good 

That I myself have done unto myself ? 

O, no I Alas, I rather hate myself iSg 
For hateful deeds committed by myself I 

1 am a villain ; yet I he, I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well. Fool, do not 
flatter. 

My conscience hath a thousand seveial 
tongues, 193 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me foi a villain. 
Perjmy, perjury, in the high’st degree ; 
Murder, stern murdei, in the dir’st degree ; 
All several sins, ail us’d m each degiee, 
Thiong to the bar, crying all * Giulty I 
guilty ! ' 

I shall despair. There is no crealuie loves 
me ; 200 

And if I die no soul will pity me : 

And wherefore should they, since that 1 
myself 

Find in myself no pity to myself ? 
Methooght the souls of ail that X had 
murder'd « 

Came to mv tent, and every one did threat 
Jo-moriovv’s vengeance on the head of 
Richard. aoo 

Enter Ratcliff. 

Rat. My lord I 

K, Rich, Zounds, who is there ? 
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Rat Ratciiil, mv lora ; 'tisX~The 'early 
Village-cock 

Hath twice dene saiuldtion to the moin ; 
Your inends are up and buckle on then 
dimour. 

Iv. Rich. O Ra»cuT, 1 have drcpuii’d a 
fearfnl di iDin ! 

tVbai rlmiLTl Tiou — \\! l> our fiieiids prove 
aF Irr-e i 

Rat. No doubt, mv lord. 

K. RiUu O Raluiii, I fear, i fear. 

Rat. Nay, good mv loid, be not afraid ol 
shadows. 215 

K. Rich. By tre apostle Paul, shadows 
to* night 

Have struck nioic tenor to the soul of 
Richard 

Than can the tubatance ot ten tiiousand 
soldiers 

Armed in pi oof and led by slraiiow 
Richmond. ci9 

’Tis not yet neai clay. Come, go with 
me ; 

Undei oui tents I'il piay the eaves-dropper, 
To sec if any mean to shiink fiom me. 

[E.vewnh 

Enter the Lords iv Richmond sitting in his 
tent. 

Los'ds. Good morrow, Richmond I 

Richm. Cry meicy, lords and watchful 
gentlemen, 224 

That you have teden a tardy sluggaid here, 

Loids. How have you slept, my loid ? 

Richni. The sweetest sleep and fairest- 
boding dreams 

That ever eni’red m a diowsy head 
Have I since your departure had, my lords. 
Methought then souls whose bodies Richard 
murdet'd 230 

Came to my tent and cried on victory, 

I promise you my soul is very jocund 
In the remembrance of so fan a dream, 
iiow far mlo tlie momiing is it, lords ? 

Lords. Upon the stioke of four. 23^ 

Richm. \Miy, then 'tis time to arm and 
give direction. 

His lOraiion to his Soldiers. 

More than I have said, loving countrymen. 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon ; yet lemcmber this : 
God and our good cau.‘ e fight upon our side; 
The prayers ot holy samis and wronged 
souN, 241 

Like high-rear'd bulwarks, stand before our 
faces ; 

Richard except, those whom we fight 
against 

Had rather have us win than him they 
follow. 

For what is he they follow ? Truly, gentle- 
men, ^45 

A bloody tyrant and a homicide ; 
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Ofle rais'd in bloody and one m blood Not sliine to-day 1 Wliy, wfeat is that to me 
establish'd ; More than to Rlclmioiid ? For che selfsame 

One that made means to come by w^hat he heaven 

That frowns on me toots sadly upon him. 
And slaughtered those that lyere the means s ^ ^ 

to help mm ; Er.fer ho^<^ozr.. 


A base foal stone, made p^-ecious bv ilie 
toll 250 

Of England's chair, wliexe ise , : tolselv set ; 
One tiiat hath ever been G&d s enemy. 
Then if you light against God's enemy, ! 
God will in justice wi'ard you as his soldiers ; | 
if you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 255 j 
You sleep in peace, the t> i ant being slair • i 
If you do fight against your country's ‘toes i 
Your country 's fat shall pay your pains th ' 
Mre I I 

If you do fight in safeguard of vour wi'. cs, 
Your wives shail welcome home the con- 
queiois ; 360. 

it you do free your children irom the sw^ord, 
Youf cliildrea’s children quits it m youi 
age. 

Then, m the name of God and all these 
rights, 

Advance your standards, draw your willing 
swords. 

For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 265 
Shall be this cold corpse on the earth's cold 
face ; 

But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 
The least of you shall share his part thereof. 
Sound drums and trumpets boldly and 
cheerfully ; 

God and Samt George I Richmond and 
victory I \EMunt. 

Re-enter King RicHAwn, Ra-itliff, 
Attendants, and Forces. 

K. Rich, What said Northumberland as 
touching Richmond ? 271 

RaL That he was never trained up in 
arms. 

K. Rich, He said the truth ; and what 
said Surrey then ? 

Rat, He smil'd, and said * The better for 
our purpose 274 

K. Rich. He was in the right ; and so 
indeed it is. [Clock strikes. 

Tell the clock there. Give me a calendar. 
Who saw the sun to-day ? 

Rat. Not I, my lord. 

K. Rich, Then he disdains to shme ; for 
by the book 

He should have brav'd the east an hour 
ago, 

A black day will it be to somebody. 380 
Ratcliff I 

Rat My lord ? 

K. Rich. Ihe sun will not be seen to-day; 
The sky doth frown and lour upon our 
army. 

I would these dewy tears were from the 
ground. 284 


No2 . A in, 2By loid ; the f'xe 
iL. the field.. 

K, Rich. Come, bustle, bustle ; caparisoii 
my iiDfse ; 

Call up Loid Stanley, bid iiim bring his 
power. syo 

I will lead forth my soldiers to rhe plain. 
And thus my battle shall be ordered : 

Aly loieward shall be tirawn out aH in 
length. 

Consisting equally of horse and foot ; 

Our aicliers shall be placed m the midst. 295 
John Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Ear! of 
Suney, 

Shall have the leading of this foot and horse. 
They thus diiected, we will follow 
In the main battle, whose puissance on 
either side 299 

Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 
This, and Saint George to boot I What 
thinlc'st thou, Norfolk ? 

Nor, A good direction, w'arlike sovereign. 
This found I on my tent this morning. 

[He sheweth him a Paper, 

K, Rich. [Reads] 

'Jockey to Noifolk, be not so bold. 
For Dickon thy master is bought and 
sold.' 305 

A thing devised by the enemy. 

Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge^ 
Let not our babbling dreams affnght our 
souls ; 

Conscience ns but a word that cowards use. 
Devis'd at first to keep the strong in awe. 
Our siiong arms be our conscience, swords 
our law. 31 1 

March on, join bravely, let us to it pell-mell; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to 
hell. 

His Oration to his Army. 

What shad I say more than I have inferr'd? 
Remember whom you are to coce withal — 
A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways, 
A scum of Britaines, and base lackey 
peasants, 317 

Whom their o'er-cloyed country vomits 
forth 

To desperate adventures and assur'd 
destruction. 

You sleeping safe, they bring to you unrest ; 
You having lands, and bless'd with 
beauteous wives, 

They would restrain the one, distain the 
other. 32a 

And^who doth lead them but a paltry 
fellow, 

Long kept in Britaine at our mother's cost 
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[Act S 


A milk-sop, one that never in his life 325 
Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow ? 
Let’s whip these stragglers o’er the seas 
again ; 

I-ash hence these over-weening rags of 
France, 

These famish’d beggars, v/eaiy of their 
lives : 

Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit. 
For want of means, pooi rats, had hang’d 
themselves. 331 

If we be conquered, let men conquer us. 
And not these bastard Britaines, whom our 
fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, bobb’d, and 
thump’d. 

And, in record, left them the heirs of shame. 
,Shall these enjoy our lands ? lie with our 
wives, 336 

Ravish our daughteis ? [Drum afar o,J} 
Hark ! I hear their drum. 

Fight, gentlemen of England I Fight, bold 
yeomen I 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the 
head I 

Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in 
blood ; 3 

Amaze the welkin with your broken staves J 

Enter a Messenger. 

What says Lord Stanley ? Will he bring 
hts power ? 

Mess. My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K. Rich, Off with his son George’s head ! 

Nor. My lord, the enemy is pass’d the 
marsh. 345 

After the battle let George Stanley die. 

K. Rich, A thousand hearts are great 
within my bosom. 

Advance our standards, set upon our foes ; 
Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint 
George, 340 

Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons I 
Upon them I Victory sits on our helms. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Another part of the field. 

Alarum ; excursions. Enter Norfolk and 
Forces j to him Catesby. 

Cate. Rescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue, 
rescue I 

The King enacts more wonders than a man. 
Daring an opposite to every danger. 

His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of 
death. 

Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost. 

Alarmns. Enter King Richard. 

K. Rich. A horse ! a horse 1 my kingdom 
for a horse ! 

Cate. Withdraw, my lord j I’ll help you 
to a horse. 
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K. Rich. Slave, I have set my life upon 
a cast 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. 10 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field • 
Five have I slain to-day instead of him. * 
A horse I a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

{Exeunt. 

Scene V. Another part of the field. 

Alarum. Enter Richard and Richmond ; 

they fight ; Richard is slam. Retreat and 

Flourish. Mnter Richmond, Derby 

bearing the crown, with other Lords. 

Richm. God and your arms be prais’d, 
victorious friends ; 

The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 

Der. Courageous Richmond, well hast 
thou acquit thee I 
Lo, here, this long-usurped royalty 
From the dead temples of this bloody 
wretch 5 

Have I pluck’d off, to grace thy brows 
' withal. 

Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

Richm. Great God of heaven, say Amen 
to all I 

But, tell me is young George Stanley living. 

Der. He is, my loid, and safe m Leicester 
town, 10 

Whither, if it please you, we may now with- 
draw us. 

Richm. What men of name are slain on 
either side ? 

Der. John Duke of Norfolk, Walter Lord 
Ferrers, 

Sir Robert Brakenbury, and Sir William 
Brandon. 

Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes 
their births. 15 

Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled 
That in submission will return to us. 

And then, as we have ta’en the sacrament, 
We will unite the white rose and the red. 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 20 
That long have frown’d upon their enmity I 
What traitor hears me, and says not amen ? 
England hath long been mad, and scarr’d 
herself ; 

The brother blindly shed the brother's 
blood, 

The father rashly slaughter’d his own son, 23 
The son, compell’d, been butcher to the 
sire; 

All this divided York and Lancaster, 
Divided in their dire division, 

O, now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true succeeders of each royal house, 30 
By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together ! 
And let their heirs, God, if thy will be so, 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-fac'd 
peace, 

With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous 
days I 34 



Scene S] 


Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce these bloody days again 
And make poor England weep in streams 
of blood 1 

Let them not live to taste this land s 
increase 


KING RICHARB THE THIRD 

That would with treason wound this fair 
land’s peace I 

Now civil wounds are stopp’d, peace Ines 
again — 40 

That she may long live here, God say amen! 

[Exetmh 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


King Henry the Eighth. 

C\RBINAL WOLSEY. 

Cardinal Campeius. 

Capucigs, Ambassador from the Bmperor 
Chmles V. 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Duke of Norfolk, 

Duke of Buckingham® 

Duke of Suffolk. 

Earl of Surrey. 

Loid Chambetlam. 

Lord Cliancellor. 

O \RDiNER, Bishop of Winchester. 
Bislijp of Lincoln, 

Lord Abergavenny. 

Lord Sandys. 

Sir Henry Guildford. 

Sir Thomas Lovell. 

Sir Anthony Denny. 

Sir Nicholas Vaux. 

Secretaries to Wolsey. 

Cromwell, servant to Wotsey. 

The Scene: London 


THE PROLOGUE 

I come no more to make you laugh ; things 
now 

That bear a weighty and a serious brow, , 
Sad, high, and working, full of state and; 
woe. 

Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, , 
We now present. Those that can pity here sj 
May, if they think it well, let tall a tear : I 
The subject will deserve it. Such as give | 
Their money out of hope they may believe! 
May here find truth too. Those that come ' 
to see 

Only a show or two, and so agree m 

The play may pass, if they be still and 
willing, 

I’ll undertake may see away their shilling 
Richly in two short hours. Only they 
That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 

A noise of targets, or to see a fellow 13 
In a long motley coat guarded with yellow. 
Will be deceiv’d ; for, gentle hearers, know. 
To rank our chosen truth with such a show 
As fool and fight is, beside forfeiting 
Our own brains, and the opinion that we 
bring ao 

To make that only true we now intend. 
Will leave us never an understanding friend. 
Therefore, for goodness sake, and as you 
are known 

The first and happiest hearers of the town, 
Be sad, as we would make ye. Think ye see 
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Griffith, gentle uian-iislier to Queen 
Kaihait me. 

Three Gentlemen. 

Dr, Butts, physitlayi to the King. 

Gaiter King-at-Arms. 

Surveyor io the Diile of Buckingham. 

Brandon, and a Sergeant-ai-Arms. 

Doorkeeper ol the Council Chamber. 

Porter, and hh Man. 

Page to Gardiner. 

A Crier. 

Queen Katharine, wife to King Henry 
afterwards divorced. * 

Anne Bullen, her Maid of Honour, after- 
wards Queen. 

An old Lady, fi tend to Anne Bullen. 

Patience, to Queen Katharine. 

Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Lords and Ladies 
in the Dumb Shows ; Women attending 
upon the Queen ; Scribes, Oflicerst 
Guards, and otka Attendants ; Spirits, 

Westminster ; K i mboUon . 


The very persons ot our noble story aG 
As they were living ; think you see them 
great, 

And follow’d with the geneial throng and 
sweat 

Of thousand friends ; then^ in a moment, 
see 

How soon this mightiness meets misery. 30 
And if you can be merry then, I’ll say 
A man may w^ep upon his wedding-day. 

ACT ONE 

Scene L London. The palace. 

Enter the Duke of Norpoi.k at one door ; 
at the other, the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Lord Abergavenny. 

Buck, Good morrow, and well met. How 
have ye done 

Since last we saw in France ? 

Nor. I thank your Grace, 

Healthful ; and ever since a fresh admirer 
Of what 1 saw there. 

Buck. An untimely ague 4 

Stay’d me a prisoner in my chamber when 
Those suns of glory, those two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Andren. 

Nor* ’Twixt Guynes and Arde — 

I was then present, saw them salute on 
horseback ; 

Beheld them, when they lighted# how they 
clung 


Scene 1| 

In their embracementj as they giew to- 
gether t 20 

Which had they, what four thron’d ones 
could have weigh’d 
Such a compounded one ? 

Buck. Ail the whole time 

I was my chamber’s prisoner. 

Nor. Then you lost 

The view of earthly gloiy ; men might say. 
Till this time pomp was single, but noiv 
married J5 

To one above itself. Each following day 
Became the next day’s master, till the last 
Made former wonders its. To-day the 
French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 
Shone down the English ; and to-morrow 
they 

Made Britain India : every man that stood 
Show’d like a mme- Their dwarfish pages 
were 

As cherubins, all gilt ; the madams too. 
Not us’d to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The pnde upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting. Now this 
masque 26 

Was cried incomparable ; and th’ ensuing 
night 

Made it a fool and beggar. The two kings. 
Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst. 
As presence did present them : him m eye 
Still him in praise ; and being present both, 
’Twas said they saw but one, and no 
discerner 32 

Durst wag his tongue in censure. When 
these suns — 

For so they phrase ’em — by their heralds 
challeng’d 

The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compass, that former 
fabulous story, 

Being now seen possible enough, got credit, 
That Bevis was believ’d. 

Buck. O, you go far I 

Nor. As I belong to worship, and affect 
In honour honesty, the tract of ev’rything 
Would by a good discourser lose some life 
Which action’s self was tongue to. All was 
royal : 42 

To the disposing of it nought rebell’d ; 
Order gave each thing view. The office did 
Distinctly Ms full function. 

Buck. Who did guide — 45 

I mean, who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together, as you guess ? 

N 0 ir, "One, certes, that promises no 
element 

In such a business. 

Buck. I pray you, who, my lord ? 

Nor. All this was ord’red by the good 
discretion 50 

Of the r^t reverend Cardinal of York. 

Butk. Tlie devil speed him 1 No man’s pie 
is freed 
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From his ambitious finger. Uiiat had ne 
To do in these fieice vanities I i w'oiscla„ 
Thai such a keech can ^vlLil Ins very biilh 55 
Take up the lays o’ th’ beneficial sue, 

And keep it from tne earth. 

Nor. Surelv, s; , 

There’s in him sruit cIisl puts him 1.“ these 
enas ; 

For, being not propp’d bv ancestry^ whose 
giace 59 

Chalks successors their wav, noi call’d upon 
For high feats done to tn’ ciown, neithei 
allied 

To eminent assistants, but spider-Ilke, 

Out of his self-drawing web, ' a gives us 
note 

The force ot Ms ow n merit makes his way — 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which 
buys 65 

A place next to the King. 

Aber. I cannot tel! 

What heaven hath given him — let some 
graver eye 

Pierce into that ; but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him- Whence 
has he that ? 

If not from hell, the devil is a niggard 70 
Or has given all befoie, and he begins 
A new hell io himself. 

Buck. Why the devil. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon 
him — 

Without the privity o’ th* King — t’ 
appoint 

Who should attend on him ? He makes up 
the file 75 

Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
To whom as great a charge as, little honour 
He meant to lay upon ; and Ins ow'n letter, 
The honourable board of council out. 

Must fetch him in he papers. 

Aber. I do know 80 

Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that 
have 

By this so sicken’d their estates that never 
They shall abound as formerly. 

Buck. O, many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors 
on ’em 

For this great journey. What did this 
vanity 85 

But minister communication of 
A most poor issue ? 

Nor. Grievingly I think 

The peace between the French and us not 
values 

The cost that did conclude it. 

Buck. Every man, 89 

After the hideous storm that follow’d, was 
A thing inspir’d, and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy — ^tbat this tempest. 
Dashing the garment of tMs peace, abwed 
The sudden breach on’t. 

Nor. Which is budded out ; 
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For France hath flaw'd the league, and 

hath attach’d 95 

Our merchants* goods at Bordeaux. 

Aher, Is it therefore 

Th’ ambassador is silenc’d ? 

Non Marry, is*t. 

A&er. A proper title of a peace, and 

purchas’d 

At a superfluous rate I 

Buck, Why, all this business 

Our reverend Cardinal carried. 

Non Like it your Grace, loo 

The state tak^s notice of the private 
difference 

Betwixt you and the Cardinal. I advise 
you — 

And take it from a heart that wishes to- 
wards you 

Honour and plenteous safety — that you 
read 

The Cardinal’s malice and his potency 105 
Together ; to consider further, that 
What his high hatred would effect wants 
not 

A minister in his power. You know his 
nature, 

That he’s revengeful ; and I know his 
sword 

Hath a sharp edge — it’s long and’t may be 
said no 

It reaches far, and where ’twill not extend. 
Thither he darts it. Bosom up my counsel, 
You’ll find it wholesome. Lo, where comes 
that rock 

That I advise your shunning. 

Enter Cardinal Wolsey, the purse borne 
before him, certain of the Guard, and two 
Secretaries with papers. The Cardinal in 
his passage fixeth his eye on Buckingham, 
and Buckingham on him, both full of 
disdain. 

Wot. The Duke of Buckingham’s sur- 
veyor ? Ha I 115 

Wheie’s his examination ? 

1 Seer. Here, so please you. 

Wol. Is he in person ready ? 

1 Seer. Ay, please your Grace. 

Wol. Well, we shall then know more, and 
Buckingham 

Shah lessen this big look. 

[Exeunt Wolsey and his Train. 
Buck. This butcher’s cur is venom- 
mouth’d, and I 

Have not the power to mu2zle him ; there- 
fore best i-'x 

Not wake Mm in his slumber, A beggar’s 
book 

Outworths a noble’s blood. 

Nor. What, are you chaf’d ? 

Ask God for temp’rance ; that’s th’ appli- 
ance only 

Which your disease re<iuires. 

Buck. I read in’s looks 
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Matter against me, and Ms eye revil’d 126 
Me as his abject object. At tMs instant 
He bores me with some trick. He’s gone to 
th’ King ; 

I’ll follow, and outstare him. 

Nor. Stay, my lord, 

And let your reason with your choler 
question 130 

What *tis you go about. To climb steep 
hills 

Requiies slow pace at first. Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who being allow’d his vvay 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man m 
England 

Can advise me like you ; be to yourself 135 
As you would to your friend. 

Buck. Ill to the King, 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry 
down 

This Ipswich fellow’s insolence ; or pioclaim 
There's difference in no persons. 

Nor. Be advis’d : 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 140 
That it do singe yourself. We may outrun 
By violent swiftness that which we run at. 
And lose by over-running. Know you not 
The fire that mounts the liquor tiU’t run 
o’er 

In seeming to augment it wastes it ? Be 
advis'd. 145 

I say again tnere is no English soul 
More stronger to direct vou than yourself, 
If with the sap of reason you would quench 
Or but allay the tire of passion. 

Buck* Sir, 

I am thankful to you, and I’ll go along 150 
By your prescription ; but this top-proud 
fellow — 

Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From sincere motions, hy intelligence. 

And proofs as clear as founts in July when 
We see each grain of gravel — I do know 155 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 

Nor. Say not treasonous. 

Buck. To th’ King I’ll say't, and make 
my vouch as strong 

As shore of rock. Attend ; this holy fox. 
Or wolf, or both — for he is equal rav’nous 
As he is subtle, and as prone to mischief 160 
As able to perform’t, his mind and place 
Infecting one another, yea, reciprocally — 
Only to show his pomp as well m France 
As here at home, suggests the King our 
master 

To this last costly treaty, th’ interview ics 
That swallowed so much treasure and like a 
glass 

Did break i’ th’ wrenching* 

Nor, Faith, and so it did. 

Buck. Pray, give me favour, sir: this 
cunning cardinal 

The articles o* th’ combination drew aesp 
As himself pleas’d ; and they were ratified 
As he cried ’ Thus let be ’ to as much end 



Scene 1] 

As give a crutch to th^ dead. But our 
Coutit-Cardiiial 

Has done this, and "tis well ; for worthy 
Wolsey, 

Who cannot err, he did it. Now this 
follows. 

Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 175 
To th* oid dam treason : Charles the 
Emperor, 

Under pretence to see the Queen his aunt — 
For *twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whisper Wolsey — here makes visita- 
tion — 

His fears were that the inteiview betwixt 
England and Fiance might through thou 
amity iSj 

Breed him some piejudice ; for from this 
league 

Peeped haims that menac'd him — privily 
Deals with our Caidinal ; and, as I trow — 
Which I do well, foi I am suie the Emperoi 
Paid eie he promis’d ; whereby his suit was 
granted is - 

Eie it was ask’d — but when the way was 
made. 

And pav’d with gold, the Emperoi thus 
desir’d, 

That he would please to alter the King’s 
course. 

And break the fo resaid peace. Let the King 
know, 190 

As soon he shall by me, that thus the 
Cardinal 

Does buy and sell his honour as he pleases, 
And for his own advantage. 

Nor. I am soiry 

To hear this ot him, and could wish he weie 
Something mistaken m’t. 

Buck. No, not a syllable : 19-=: 

I do pronounce him in that very shape 
He shall appear in proof. 

Enter Brandon, a Sergeant-at-Arms before 
him, and two or three of the Guard. 

Bran. Your office, sergeant : execute it 

Serg. Sir, 

My lord the Duke of Buckingham, and Eai \ 
Of Hereford, Staftbrd, and Northampton, 1 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 
Of our most sovereign King. 

Buck. Lo you, my lord. 

The net -has fall’n upon me ! I shall perish 
Under device and practice. 

Bran. I am sorry 

To see you ta’en from liberty, to look on 20 
The business present ; ’tis his Highness’ 
pleasure 

You shall to th’ Tower, 

Buck. It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is 
on me 

Which makes my whit’st part black. The 
will of heav’n 

Be done in this and all things I I obey. 210 
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0 my Lord Aberga’ny, fare you well * 
Bran. Nay, he must bear you company. 

[To Abergai’enny] The King 
Is pleas’d you shall to th’ Tower, till you 
know 

How he determines fuither. 

A&ei . As the Duke said. 

The will of heaven be done, and the King’s 
pleasure 2x5 

By me obey’d. 

Bran. Heie is warrant from 

The King t* attach Lord Montacute and 
the bodies 

Of the Duke’s confessor, John de la Car, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor — 

Buck. So, so ! 

These are the limbs o’ th’ plot ; no more, I 
hope. 220 

Bran. A monk o’ th* Chartreux. 

Buck. O, Nicholas Hopkins ? 

Bran. He. 

Buck. My surveyor is false. The o*er- 
great Cardinal 

Hath show’d him gold ; my Hfe is spann’d 
already. 

1 am the shadow of poor Buckingham, 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on 
By dark’ning my clear sun. My lord, 

faiewell. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. London. The Council Chambejr, 

Cornets. Enter King Henry, leaning on 
the Cardinal’s shoulder, the Nobles, and 
Sir Thomas Lovfll, with Others. The 
Cardinal places himsHf under the King*s 
feet on his right side. 

King. Xly life itself, and the best heait 
ot it, 

Thanks you for this great care ; I stood i' 
th* level 

Of a ful!-charg*d confederacy, and give 
thanks 

To you that chok’d it. Let be call’d before 
u> 

That gentleman of Buckingham’s. In 
person 5 

1*11 hear him Ins confessions justify ; 

And point by point the treasons of his 
master 

He shall again reiate, 

A j^oise within, crying * Room for the 
Queen I * Enter the Queen, usher’d by the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk ; she 
kneels. The King riseth from his state, 
takes her up, kisses and placeth her by him* 

Q, Kath. Nay, we must longer kneel : I 
am a suitor. 

King. Arise, and take place by us. Half 
your suit 10 

Never name to us : you have half our 
power. 

The other moiety ere you ask is given ; 

75 * 
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Repeat your and take it. 

Q. Kaih* Tliaiik your Majesty. 

That you would !ove yourseii^ and in llial 
love 

Not unconsidered leave your honour nor 
The digoitv of yoiii’ oJtice, is the point sf* 
Of my |>et!tioii. 

' KIwg. Lady mine* proceed. 

Q. Kath I am solicited, not by a few. 
And those of true condition, that your 
subjects 

Are in great grievance : there have been 
comimssions 

Sent down among “em which hath flaw’d 
the heart 

Of all their loyalties *, wherein, although. 
My good Lord Caidioal, thev \eat re- 
proaches 

Most bitterly on you as putter-on 2 j 

Of these exactions, yet the Kmg ou<' 
master — 

Whose honour Heaven shield from soil I — 
even he escapes not 

Language unmannerly ; yea, such v'hich 
"breaks 

The sides of loyalty, and almost appears 
In loud rebellion. 

Nor. Not almost appears — 

It doth appear ; for, upon these taxations, 
The clothiers ail, not able to niatutaui 
The many to them ’longing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, 
who, 

Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger 
And lack of other means, in desperate 
manner 3 1 

Daring th’ event to th’ teeth, are all in 
upmar. 

And danger serves among them. 

King, Taxation ! 

Wherein ? and what taxation ? Kiy Lord 
Cardinal, 

You that are blam’d for it alike with us. 
Know you of thi^* taxation ? 

WqL Please you, sir, 

! know but of a single part in aught 
Pertains to th’ state, and front but in that 
file 

Where others tell steps with me. 

Q. Kath. No, mv lord ! 

You know no more than others I But you 

frame 

Things that are known altlve, which are not 
wholesome 

To those which would not know them, and 
y* t must 

Perforce be their acquaintance. These 
exactions. 

Whereof my sovereign would have note, 
they are 

Most pestilent to th' heanng ; and to bear 
^em 40 

The back is sacrifice to th' load. They say 
They are devis’d by you, or else you suffer 
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l‘oo hard an exclamation, -------- 

King, ^ Still exaction ! 

The nuiiuifc of iC i-i kind, let’s know 
i9 this exaction ’ 

ff. Kath, I t-i-iTi iniicli too veiaturoric 

In tempting ot voui patience, but am 
bold'ned ^ 

Under you. premis’d pas don. The subjects”’ 

giief 

Comes thiougli commissions, wMcli comnels 
from each 

The sixth part of Ins substance, to be levied 
Witiiout delay ; and the pretence for this 
is nam’d your wais in France. Tins makes 
bold moiitlis ; 

Tongues spit iheir duties out, and cold 
hearts freeze 

Allegiance in them ; their ciuses now 
f ive where their prayers did ; and it’s come 
lo pass 

This tracta!3!e obedience is a slave 
To each incensed wi!!, I would your 
Highness 65 

Would gue li quick ronsideiatlon, for 
There is no pnmei bus'csess. 

By my life, 

Tins IS agaim.’- our pieasjie. 

And for me, 

I ha e no fi!rth«‘r goiic m this than bv 69 
A single voice ; and that not pass’d me but 
By lea’ ned appiobation of the judges. If I 
am 

Iiaduc’d hv ignorant tongues, which 
neither know 

Mv faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of mv doing, let me say 
'Tis but the fate ot place, and the rough 
brake 

That virtue must go through. We must not 
stmt 

Our necessary actions In the tear 
To cope malicjous i.casurers, which ever 
As rav’nous fishes do a vessel follow ^9 
That IS new-tnmm’d, but benefit no further 
Than vamlv longing. What we oft do best, 
By sick interpieters, once weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow’d ; w'hat worst, as oft 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. If we shall stand still, 83 
In fear our motion will be mock’d or carp'd, 
at, 

We should take root here w'here we sit, 

Ol bit 

State-statues only. 

King, Things done well 

And with a care exempt themselves from 
fear ; 89 

Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fearki. Have vou a precedent 
Of this commission ? 1 believe, not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our 
laws. 

And stick them in our will. Sixth part of 
each i 94 



Scene 2] 

A trembling contribution ! W!i\ , we take i 
From everv tree lop, bark, and part o’ ih’ 
timber ; 

And though we leave it with a root, thus 
hack'd, I 

The air will drink the sap. To every county i 
Where this is question'd send our letters' 
With Qo I 

Free pardon to each man that has denied 
The force of this commission. Pray, look 
to’t ; 

I put It to your care. 

Wol. [Aside to fhe Secrefaiy] A word with 
you. 

Let there be letters writ to everv ‘^hire 
Of the King’s grace and paidon. The 
grieved commons 

Hardly conceive of me — let it be nois’d loj 
That through our intercession this revoke- 
men t 

And pardon comes. I shall anon advise you 
Further in the pi oceeding. [ Exit Secreiat y. 

Enter Surveyor. 

Q. Kafh. I am sorry that the Duke oi 
Buckingham lo) 

Is mn in your displeasure. 

King. it gneves many. 

The gentleman is learn'u and a must rare 
speaker ; 

To nature none more bound ; hss tiaming 
such 

That he may furnish and insinicl gieaL 
teachers 

And never seek for aid out oi hun^^elf. Y ct 
see. 

When these so noble beneht'- shall pro\e i: ^ 
Not well dispos’d, the mind gi owing once 
corrupt. 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more 
ugly 

Than evci they weie fair. This man so 
complete. 

Who was enroll'd 'mongst ’wonders, and 
when we, 

Almost with ravish’d list’ning, could not 
find T-’o 

His hour ot speech a minute — he, my lady. 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once weie hts, and is become as black 
As if besmear’d in hell. Sit by us ; you shall 
hear — 

This was his gentleman in trust— of him 
Things to stake honour sad. Bid him 
recount 

The fore-recited practices, whereof 
We cannot feel too iittk*, hear too much. 

Wol, Stand forth, and with bold spirit 
relate what 

Most like a careful suiiject, have collected 
Out of the Duke ot Buckingliam. 

King, Speak freely 

. Surv. First, it was usual with him — e\ery 
day 


KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 

It would infect ms speec h — th'it if the King 
Should without issue die, carry it so 
To make the sceptre his. Tlse^e very ivords 
I’ve heaid him utter to his son-m-law, i3»> 
Lord Aberga’ny, to whom by oath he 
menac’d 

Revenge upon the CardmaL 

WoL Please \oiii Highness, note 

This dangerous conception in this point : 
Not friended by his wish, to your high 
person 140 

His will IS most malignant, and it stretches 
Beyond you to your friends. 

Q. Ka^h, My learn’d Lord Cardinal, 

Deliver all with chanty. 

King, Speak on. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
ITpon our fail ? To this point hast thou 
heard him 145 

At anv time speak aught ? 

Surv, He was brought to this 

By a vam prophecy of Nicholas Her ton. 
King, What was that Henton ? 

Shjv. Sir, a Chartreiix friar, 

His confessor, vho fed him every romute 
With words of sovereignty. 

King, How know’st thou this ? 

Suu’, Not long betoie your Highness sj-ied 
to France, 15 1 

The Duke being at the Rose, within ihe 
parish 

Saint Lawionce Poultney, did of me 
demand 

What was the speech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey. I replied 
Men fear’d tine Fiench would prove per- 
fidious, I ^'3 

To the King’s danger. Presently the Duke 
Said ’tw^is the tear indeed and that he 
doubted 

'Twoiilcl piovc the verity of ceitain words 
Spoke bv a holy monk ‘ that ott ' savs he 
‘ Hath sent to me, wishing me to permit vn 
Tohn do la Car, my chaplain, a choice 
hour 

To hear from him a mattei of some moment; 
Whom attei under the confession’s seal 
He solemnlv had sworn that what he spoke 
My chaplain to no creatine living but 1^6 
To me should utter, with demure confidence 
This pausmgiy ensu’d : “ Neither the King 
nor’s heirs. 

Tell you the Duke, shall prosper ; bid him 
strive 

To gain the love o’ th’ commonalty; the 
D ike 

Shall govern England ” 

Q, Kath, If I know vou well, 

You were the Duke’s siuveyor, and lost 
your office 

On the complaint o’ th* tenants. Take good 
“heed 

You charge not in your spleen a noble 
person 
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And spoil your nobler soul. I say, take 
heed ; ^7 

Yes, heartily beseech you. 

King, Let him on. 

Go forward. 

Su7V. On my soul. 111 speak but truth 
I told my lord the Duke, by th* deviF 
illusions 

The monk might be deceived, and that "twas 
dangerous for him 
To ruminate on this so far, until 
It forg*’d him some design, which, being 
believ’d. 

It was much like to do. He answer’d 
‘ Tush, 

It can do me no damage ’ : adding further 
That, had the King m his last siclmes 
fail’d. 

The Cardinal's and Sir Thomas Lovell’s 
heads 

Should have gone oif. 

King. Ha 1 what, so rank ? Ah ha I 
There’s mischief in this man. Canst thou 
say further ? 

Surv. I can, my liege. 

King. Proceed. 

Snrp, Being at Greenwich, 

After your Highness had reprov'd the Duke 
About Sir WiUiam Bulmer — 

King. I remember 190 

Of such a time : being my sworn servant 
The Duke retain’d him his. But on : what 
hence ? 

Swrv. * If ’ quoth he ‘ I for this had been 
committed — 

As to the Tower I thought — I would have 
play’d 

The part my father meant to act upon 195 
Th’ usurper Richard ; who, being at 
Salisbury, 

Made suit to come in’s presence, which if 
granted. 

As he made semblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him.* 

King. A giant traitor I 

Wol. Now, madam, may his Highness live 
in freedom, 200 

And this man out of prison ? 

Q. Kath. God mend all ! 

King. There’s something more would out 
of thee : what say’st ? 

Surv. After The Duke his father ’ with 
the ‘knife ’, 

He stretch'd him, and, with one hand on his 
dagger. 

Another spread on’s breast, mounting his 
eyes, 205 

He did discharge a horrible oath, whose 
tenour 

Was, were he evH us’d, he would outgo 
His father by as much as a performance 
Does an Irresolute purpose. 

King. There’s his period, | 

To sheath Ms knife in us. He is attach'd ; I 
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Cali him to present trial. If fee mzv 
Find mercy in the law, 'lis his : none ” 
Let him not seek't of us. By day p:ifl ? 
He’s traitor to th’ height. lExetmL 

ScENB III. I^ondon. Tlie ikdGcc, 

Ente^ the Lord Chambeilam apd Lord 
S.^NfJYS. 

Cham. Is’t possible the spella of Fiance 
should juggle 

Meu into such strange mysteries ? 

Sandys. New customs, 

Though they be never so ridiculous. 

Nay, let 'em be unmanly, vet are follow’d. 

Cham. As fai as I see, all the good our 
English 5 

Have got by the late voyage is but merely 
A hi or two o’ th' face; but they are 
shrewd ones ; 

For when they hold ’em, you would swear 
directly 

Their very noses had neen counsellors 9 
To Pepin or Clofchaiius, they keep state so. 

Sandys. They have all new legs, and lame 
ones. One would take it. 

That never saw ’em pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalt reign’d among ’em. 

Cham. Death I my lord, 

Their clothes are after such a pagan cut to’t. 
That sure th* have worn out Christendom. 

Enter Sir Thomas Lovell. 

How now ? 15 

What news, Sir Tnomas Lovell ? 

Lov. Faith, my lord, 

I hear of none but the new proclamation 
That's clapp’d upon the court gate. 

Cham. What is't for ? 

Lov, The reformation of our travell’d 
gallants, 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and 
tailors. 20 

Cham. I am glad 'tis there. Now I would 
pray our monsieurs 

To think an English courtier may be wise, 
And never see the Louvre. 

Lov. They must either. 

For so run the conditions, leave those 
remnants 24 

Of fool and feather that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignor- 
ance 

Pertaining thereunto — as fights and fire- 
works ; 

Abusing better men than they can be, 

Out of a foreign wisdom — itenouncing dean 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall 
stodangs, 30 

Short blist’red breechc^s, and those types of 
travel. 

And understand again like honest men, 

Or pack to their old playfellows. There, I 
take it. 



Scene 3] 

They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
The lag end of their iewdness and be 
laugh'd at. 35 

Sandys, 'Tis time to give 'em physic, 
their diseases 
Are grown so catching. 

Cham. What a loss our ladies 

Will have of these trim vanities I 

Lov. Av, marry, 

There will be woe indeed, lords : the sly 
whoresons 

Have got a speeding trick to lay down 
ladies. 40 

A Fiench song and a fiddle has no fellow. 
Sandys. The devil fiddle 'em i I am glad 
they are going. 

For sure there's no converting of 'em. Now 
An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his 
plainsong 45 

And have an hour of hearing ; and, by'r 
Lady, 

Held current music too. 

Cham. Well said, Lord Sandys ; 

Your colt's tooth is not cast yet. 

Sandys. No, my lord, 

Nor shall not while I have a stump. 

Chant. Sir Thomas, 

Whither were you a-going ? 

Lov. To the Cardinal's ; 50 

Your lordship is a guest too. 

Cham. O, 'tis true ; 

This mght he makes a supper, and a g^reat 
one. 

To many lords and ladies ; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom. I'll assure you. 
Lov. That churchman bears a bounteous 
mind indeed, 55 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 
His dews fall everywhere. 

Cham. No doubt he's noble ; 

He had a black mouth that said other of him. 
Sandys. He may, my lord ; has where- 
withal. In him 

Sparing would show a worse sin than ill 
doctrine : 60 

Men of his way should be most liberal. 
They are set here for examples. 

Cham. True, they are so ; 

But few now give so great ones. My barge 
stays ; 

Your lordship shall along. Come, good Sir 
Thomas, 64 

We shall be late else ; which I would not be. 
For I was spoke to, with Sir Henry 
Guildford, 

This night to be comptrollers. 

Sandys. 1 am your lordship's. 

iExetmt. 

Scene IV. London. The Presence Chamber 
in York Place. 

HatUboys. A small table under a state for 
the Cardinal^ a longer table for the guests. 
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Then enter Anne Bullsn, and diveis 
other Ladies and Gentlemen, as guests, 
at one door ; at another door enter Sir 

Henry Guildford, 

Guild. Ladies, a general welcome from his 

Grace 

Salutes ye all ; this night he dedicates 
To fail content and you. None here, he 
hopes. 

In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad ; he would have all as 
merry 5 

As, first, good company, good wine, good 
welcome. 

Can make good people. 

Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sandys, 
and Sir Thom\s Lovell. 

O, my lord, y'are tardy, 
The very thought of this fair company 
Clapp'd wings to me. 

Cham. You are young. Sir Harry Guild- 
ford. 

Sandys. Sir Thomas Lovell, had the 
Cardinal 10 

But half my lay thoughts in him, some of 
these 

Should find a running banquet ere they 
rested 

I think would better please 'em. By my life. 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 

Lov. O that your lordship were but now 
confessor 15 

To one or two of these I 

Sandys. I would 1 were ; 

They should find easy penance, 

Lov. Faith, how easy? 

Sandys. As easy as a down bed would 
afford it. 

Cham. Sweet ladies, will it please you 
sit ? Sir Harry, 

Place you that side ; I’ll take the charge of 

this. 20 

His Grace is ent’ring. Nay, you must not 
freeze ; 

Two women plac'd together makes cold 
weather. 

My Lord Sandys, you are one will keep 'em 
waking : 

Pray sit between these ladies. 

Sandys. By my faith. 

And thank your lordship. By your leave, 
sweet ladies. [Seafs himself between 
Anne Bullen and another lady. 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from my father, 

Anne. Was he mad, sir ? 

Sandys. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in 
love too. aS 

But he would bite none ; just as I do now, 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath. 

{Kisses her. 

Cham, Well said, my lord. 
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So, now y’are fairly seated* Gentlemen, 31 You have now a bioken banaoef- 

The penance lies on you if these fair mend it* Muec, outweU 

A good digestion to you ail j and once mAr« 
Pass away frowning* I showT a welcome on ye : welcome all ® 

Sandys, For my little cure, 

Let me alone. - w T f‘ 1 -F™?’ Others, as 

maskers, habited like shepherds 

Hautboys. Enter Cardinal Wolsey, by the Lord Chamberlam. Thev^n 
attended ; and takes his state. directly before the Cardinal, and gracefmy 

WoL Y’are welcome, my fair guests. salute him. 

That noble lady 35 A noble company ! What are 

Or gentleman that is not freely merry pleasures ? 

Is not my friend. This, to confirm my Cham. Because they speak no Enjyii.sK 
w^elcome— thus they pray*d ® 

And to you all, good health I {Drinks. To tell your Grace, that, having hi^ard k« 

Sandys. Your Grace is noble. fame ^ 

Let me have such a bowl may hold my Of this so noble and so fair assembly 

thanks This night to meet here, they could do no 

And save me so much tallang. less, 

Wol My Loid Sandys, 10 Out of the great respect they bear to beautv 

I am beholding to you. Cheer your But leave theii flocks and, under vour 
neighbours* conduct, ^ 

Ladies, you are not merry. Gentlemen, Crave leave to view these ladies and entr/^^f 
Whose fault is this ? An hour of revels with 'em. 

Sandys. The red wine first must ns Wol. Say, Lord Chamberlain 

In their fair cheeks, my lord ; then we shall They have done my poor house grace • fnr 
have 'em 44 w'hich I pay ’em * 


noble company ! What are their 
pleasures ? 

Chaw. Because they speak no EngUsh 
thus they pray'd ® 


thus they pray'd 


[Drm/cs. To teh your Grace, that, having heard bv 
is noble. fame ^ 


My Loid Sandys, 10 Out of the great respect they bear to beautv 
to you. Cheer your But leave theii flocks and, under your fmi 


have 'em 44 

Talk us to silence. A thousand thanks,' and pray ’em take their 

Anne. You are a meiry gamester, pleasures. [They choose ladies The 

My Loul Sandys. King chooses Aane'^Bullen 

Sandys. Yes, if I make my play. King. The fairest hand I ever touch’d ! 
Heie’s to vour ladyship ; and pledge it, O beauty, 

madam, Till now I nevci knew thee I {Music. Dance 

For 'tis to such a thing— Wol. My lord ! ^ 

Anne. You cannot show me. Chum. Your Grace ? 

Sandys. I told yotii Grace they would talk Wol. Pi ay tell ’em thus much from me • 

anon. {D} um and trumpet. Clumbers There should be on-' amongst ’em bv his 
discharg’d. person, 

Wol W'hat’s that ? Moie worthy this place than myself • to 

Chain. Look out th cie, some of ve. whom, * 

,,, , fKxd a Servant. If X but knew him, with my love and dutv 

ol. What warlike voice, I would surrender it. ' 

id to what end, is this ? Nay, ladies, fear Cham. 1 will, mv lord 


Wol What warlike voice, 

And to what end, is this ? Nay, ladies, fear Cham. 1 will, my lord. 

„ , . , . lEte whispers to the Maskers, 

By all the laws of war y'are privileg’d. WoL What say they ? 

Re-enter Servant. a one, they all confess, 

, t- L . ^ There is indeed ; which they would have 

Cham. How now I what is’t ? your Grace 

Serv. A noble troop of strangers — Find out, and he will take it. 

For so they seem. Th* have left their barge Wol Let me see, then. 

A landed, , . , [Comes from his state. 

And hither make, as great ambassadors 55 By all your good leaves, gentlemen, here 


From foreign princes. 

WoL Good Lord Chamberlain, 

Go, give ’em welcome ; you can speak the 
French tongue ; 


I’ll make 85 

My royal choice. 

King. {Unmasking] Ye have found Mm, 
Cardinal, 


And pray receive ’em nobly and conduct You hold a fair assembly : you do weU, 
^ lord. 

Into our presence, where this heaven of You are a churchman, or, I’ll tell you* 

Cardinal, 

Shall shine at full upon them. Some attend I should judge now unhappily. 

J ff |0{| 

lExU Chamberlain attended. All rise, Your Grace is grown so pleasant. 

and tables remov'd. King. My Lord Chamberlain, 90 
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Prithee come hither : wtiat fair lady’s that ? 
Cfiam» An’t please your Gmce> Sir 
Thomas Bulleii’s daughter — 

The Viscount Rochford — one of her 
Highness* women. 

King. By- heaven^ she is a dainty one. 
Sweet hearty 

I were unmannerly to take you out 95 
And not to kiss you. A health, gentlemen ! 
Let it go round. 

WoL Sir Thomas Lovell, is the banquet 


ready 

I’ th’ privy chamber ? 

Zov. Yes, my lord. 

WoL Your Grace, 

I fear, with dancing is a little heated. 100 

King, I fear, too much. 

WoL There’s fresher air, my lord. 

In the next chamber. 

King. Lead in your ladies, ev’ry one. 
Sweet partner, 

I must not vet forsake you. Let’s be merry: 
Good my Lord Cardinal, I have half a 
dozen healths 105 

To drink to these fair ladies, and a measure 
To lead ’em once again ; and then let’s 
dream 

Who’s best in favour. Let the music 
knock it. [Exeunt, with trumpets. 


ACT TWO 

Scene I. Westminsier, A street. 

Enter two Gentlemen, at several doors. 

1 Gent, Whither away so fast ? 

2 Gent, O, God save ye ! 

Ev’n to the Hall, to hear what shall become 
Of the great Duke of Buckingham. 

1 Gent, I'll save you 

That labour, sir. All’s now done but the 

ceremony 

Of bringing back the prisoner. 

2 Gent. Were you there ? 5 

1 Gent Yes, indeed, was I. 

2 Gent. Pray, speak what has happen’d. 

1 Gent. You may guess quickly what. 

2 Gent Is he found guilty ? 

1 Gent Yes, truly is he, and condemn’d 

upon’t. 

2 Gent 1 am sorry for’t. 

1 Gent So are a number more. 

2 Gent But, pray, how pass’d it ? xo 
t Gent I’ll tell you m a little. The great 

Duke 

Came to the bar ; where to his accusations 
He pleaded stiU not guilty, and alleged 
Many sharp reasons to defeat the law. 

The King’s attorney, on the contrary, 15 
Urg’d on the examinations, proofs, con- 
fessions. 

Of divers witnesses ; which the Duke desir’d 
To have brought, viva voce, to his face ; 
At which appear’d against him his surveyor. 


Sir Giiberc Feck his chauceiloi, and John 
Car, £o 

Confessor to Mm, with that devil-monl:, 
Hopkins, that made tins mischief. 

2 Gent That was he 

That fed him with his prophecies ? 

1 Gent. The same. 

All these accus’d him strongly, which he 

fain 

Would ha^^e flung from him ; hot indeed he 
could not ; 25 

And so his peers, upon this evidence. 
Have found him guilty of high treason. 
Much 

He spoke, and learnedly, for life j but all 
Was either pitied in him or forgotten. 

2 Gent. After aU this, how did he bear 

himself ? 30 

1 Gent When he w^as brought again to 

th' bar to hear 

His knell rung out, his judgment, he was 
stirr’d 

With such an agony he sw^eat extremely. 
And something spoke in choler, ill and 
hasty ; 

But he fell to himself again, and sweetly 35 
In all the rest show’d a most noble patience. 

2 Gent I do not think he fears death. 

1 Genf. Sure, he does not ; 

He never was so womanish ; the cause 
He may a little grieve at. 

2 Gent. Certainly 

The Cardinal is the end of this. 

1 Gent. ’Tis likely, 40 

By all conjectures : first, Kildare’s 

attainder. 

Then deputy of Ireland, who remov’d, 

Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in haste 
too, 

Lest he should help his father. 

2 Gent That trick of state 

Was a deep envious one. 

1 Gent At his return 45 

No doubt he will requite it. This is n'^ted. 
And generally : whoever the King favours 
The Cardinal instantly will find employ- 
ment. 

And far enough from court too. 

2 Gent, All the commons 

Hate him perniciously, and, o’ my con- 
science, 50 

Wish him ten fathom deep : this Duke as 
much 

They love and dote on j call him bounteous 
Buckingham, 

The mirror of all courtesy — 

Enter Buckingham from his arraignment ; 
Tip-staves before him ; the axe with the 
edge towardsMm ; halberds on each side ; 
accompanied with Sir Thomas Lovell, 
Sir Nicholas Vaux, Sir William 
Sandys, and common people, etc, 

1 Genf. Stay there, sir, 
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[Act 2 


And see the noble ruin'd man you speak of, 

2 Gent Let’s stand close, and behold him. 

Buck* All good people, 

You that thus fat have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home and| 
lose me. 

I have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judg- 
ment. 

And by that name must die ; yet, heaven 
bear witness. 

And if I have a conscience, let tt sink me 6o 
Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death : 

’T has done, upon the premises, but justice. 
But those that sought it I could wish more 
Christians. *. 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive ’em ; 
Yet let ’em look they gloiy not in mischiel 
Nor build their evils on the graves of gieat 
men, 

For then my guiltless blood must cry 
against ’em. 

For further life in this world 1 ne’er hope 
Nor will I sue, although the King have 
mercies 70 

More than I dare make faults. You few 
that lov’d me 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
His noble friends and fellows, whom to 
leave 

Is only bitter to him, only dying. 

Go with me like good angels to my end ; 75 
And as the long divorce of steel falls on me 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 
And lift my soul to heaven. Lead on, a 
God’s name. 

Lov. I do beseech your Grace, for charity. 
If ever any malice in your heart «o 

Were hid against me, now to forgive me 
frankly. 

Buck, Sir Thomas Lovell, 1 as free forgive 
you 

As I would be forgiven. I forgive ail. 
There cannot be those numberless offences 
’Gainst me that I cannot take peace with. 

No black envy 85 

Shall mark my grave. Commend me to his 
Grace ; 

And if he speak of Buckingham, pray tell 
him 

You met him half in heaven. My vows and 
prayers 

Yet are the King’s, and, till my soul 
forsake, 89 

Shall cry for blessings on him. May he live 
Longer than 1 have time to tell his years ; 
Ever belov’d and loving may his rule be ; 
And when old time shall lead him to his end. 
Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 

Lov. To th’ water side I must conduct 
your Grace ; 95 

Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas 
Vaux, 

Who undertakes you to your end. 


- Prepare there : 

The Duke is coming ; see the baige be 
ready ; 

And fit it with such furniture as suits 
The greatness of his person. 

Swek. Nay, Sir Nicholas, 100 

Let It alone ; my slate now will but mock 
me. 

When I came hither I was Lord 

Constable ^ 

And Duke of Buckingham j now, poor 
Edwaid Bohiin. 

Yet I am iicher than my base accusers 
That nevei knew what truth meant ; I now 
seal it ; 103 

And with that blood will make ’em one day 
groan for’t. 

My noble fathei, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who first lais’d head against usurpm®' 
Richard, 

Flying foi succour to his servant Banister, 
Being distress’d, was by that wietch be- 
tray’d no 

And without trial fell ; God’s peace be with 
him I 

Hemy the Seventh succeeding, truly pity- 
ing 

My father's loss, Uke a most royal pnnee. 
Restor’d me to my honours, and out of 
rums 

Made mv name once more noble. Now his 
son, 213 

Henry the Eighth, life, honour, name, and 
all 

That made me happy, at one stroke has 
taken 

For ever from the world. I had my trial, 
And must needs say a noble one ; which 
makes me 119 

A little happier than my wretched father ; 
Yet thus far we are one in fortunes : 
both 

Fell by our servants, by those men we 
lov’d most- 

A most unnatural and faithless service. 
Heaven has an end in all. Yet, you that 
hear me, 124 

This from a dying man receive as certain : 
Where you are liberal of your loves and 
counsels. 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you 
make friends 

And give your hearts to, when they once 
perceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again .30 
But where they mean to sink ye. All good 
people. 

Pray for me I I must now forsake ye ; the 
last hour 

Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewell ; 

And when you would say something that 
is sad, 135 
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Scene Ij 

Speak hor i fell I ha^^e dor.e aiid God | 
forg:’'»e Jie i 

Buckingham mid Train, 

1 Gem, O, this is full of pity I Sir, it calls, 

I fear, loo many curses on their head^ 

That were the authors, 

2 Gent, If the Duke be guiltless, 

’Tis full of ^voe ; yet I can give you inkling 
Of an ensuing evil, if it fall, 1 1 1 

Grealei than this. 

1 Gent, Good angels keep it fiom us ! 
What may it be ? You do not doubt my 

faith, sir ? 

2 Gent. This seciet is so weighty, ’twiU 

require 

A strong faith to conceal it. 

1 Gent. Let me ha^^e it ; i',5 

I do not talk much. 

2 Gent. I am confident. 

You shall, sii . Did you not of late days heai 
A buszing of a separation 
Between the King and Katharine ? 

1 Gent. Yes, but it held not ; 

For when the King once heard it, out of 

anger i 5 ^' 

He sent command to the Lord Mayoi 
straight 

To stop the rumour and allay those tongues 
That durst disperse it. 

2 GeuL But that slander, sir. 

Is found a truth novt ; for it gimvs again 
Fresher than e'er il was, and held for 

certain iss 

The King will ventiiie at it. Eithei the 
Caidinal 

Or some about him near have, out of malice 
To the good Queen, possess'd him with a 
scruple 

That will undo her. To confirm this roo. 
Cardinal Campems is ai liv'd and lately ; 

As all think, tor this business. 

1 Gent. 'Tis the Caidinal ; 

And merely to levcnge him on the Empcroi 
For not bestowing on him at his asking 
The archbishopric ot Toledo, this is 

purpos’d. 

2 Gent. I think you have hit the mark ; 

but is’t not cruel 

That she should feel the smart of this ? The 
Cardinal 

Will have his will, and she must fall, 

1 Gent. 'Tis woeful. 

We are too open here to argue this ; 

Let's think in private more. [Exeunt. 

Scene II, London. The palace. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain reading this 
letter. 

Cham. * My lord. 

The horses your lordship sent 
for, with aU the care I had, I saw well 
chosen, ridden, and furnish'd. They were 
young and handsome, and of the best breed 


m “die north. When they w^er-: ready to set 
out for London, a man of my Lord Car- 
dinal’s, by commission, and mam powei, 
took ’em from me, with tms leason : his 
master would be serv’d hetoie a subject, 
It not before the Kmg which stopp’d our 
mouths, sir.’ 

I fear he will indeed. Well, let him have 
them. 

He will have ail, I think. 

Enter to the Lord Ckambeilain the Dukes of 
Norfolk und Suffolk. 

Nor. Well met, my Lord Chamheilain. in 

Cham. Good day to both your Graces. 

Siif. How is the King empiov’d ? 

Cham. 1 left him private. 

Full of sad thoughts and tioubles. 

Nor. What's the cause ? 

Cham. It seems the marriage with liis 
brother's wife 

Has ciept too near his conscience. 

Suf. No, his conscience ij 

Has crept too near another lady. 

Nor. ’Tis so ; 

This is the Cardinal's doing ; the King- 
Cardmal, 

That blind priest, like the eldest son of 
foitiine, 

Turns what he list. The King will know 
him one day. 

Suf. Pray God he do ! He’ll never know 
himself else. 20 

Nor. How holiiy he woiks m all his 
business I 

And with what zeal ! For, now he has 
crack’d the league 

Between us and the Emperor, the Queen's 
great nephew, 

He dives into the King's soul and there 
scatters 

Dangers, doubts, wringing of the con- 
science, 25 

Fears, and despairs — and all these for his 
marriage ; 

And out of all these to restore the King, 

He counsels a divorce, a loss of her 
That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 
Of her that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with ; even of 
her 

That, when the greatest stroke of fortune 
falls, 

Will bless the King — and is not this course 
pious ? 

Cham. Heaven keep me from such 
counsel 1 'Tis most true 35 

These news are everywhere ; every tongue 
speaks 'em. 

And every true heart weeps for't. All that 
dare 

Look into these affairs see this main end — 
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The Ffench King’s sister. Heaven will one 
day open 

The King’s eyes, that so long have slept 
upon 40 

lliis bold bad man, 

Suf. And free us from his slavery. 

Nor, We had need pray, and heartily, for 
our deliverance ; 

Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages. All men’s 
honours 45 

Lie Eke one lump’ before him, to be 
fashion’d 

Into what pitch he please. 

Suf. For me, my lords, 

I love him not, nor fear him — there’s my 
creed ; 

As I am made without him, so 1*11 stand. 

If the King please ; his curses and ins 
blessings 50 

Touch me alike ; th’are breath I not beMeve 
in. 

I knew him, and I know him ; so I leave 
him 

To him that made him proud — the Pope. 

Nor. Let’s in ; 

And with some other business put the Kmg 
From these sad thoughts that work too 
much upon him. 

My lord, you’ll bear us company ? 

Cham, Excuse me, 56 

The King has sent me otherwhere ; besides, 
You’E find a most unfit time to disturb him. 
Health to your lordships I 

Nor, Thanks, my good Lord Chamberlain, 
lExit Lord Chamberlain ; and the 
King draivs the curtain and sits 
reading pensively, 

Suf, How sad he looks ; sure, he is much 
afflicted. 60 

King, Who’s there, ha ? 

Nor. Pray God he be not angry. 

1 C. Hew. Who’s there, I say ? How dare 
you tbrust yourselves 
Into my private meditations ? 

Who am I, ha ? 

Nor. A gracious king that pardons all 
offences 65 

MaEce ne’er meant. Our breach of duty 
this way 

Is business of estate, in which we come 
To know your royal pleasure. 

King. Ye are too bold. 

Go to ; I’E make ye know your times of 
business. 

Is this an hour for temporal affairs, ha ? 70 

Enter Wolsey and Cahpeius with a 
Commission. 

Who’s there? My gooi Lord Cardinal ? Oi 
my Wolsey, | 

The <juiet of my wounded conscience* I 
Thou art a cure fit for a King. [To G*«?peiMs] 
YouTe welcome, i 
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[Act 2 

Most learned re^^-erend sir, into our kingdom 
Use us and it. [To Wolsey] My good loid* 
have great care ’ 

I be not found a talker. 

, ^ cannot. 76 

I would your Grace would give us but an 
hour 

Of private conference. 

King. [To Norfolk and Suffolk] We are 
busy ,* go. 

Nor. lAside to Suffolk} This priest has no 
pride in him ! 

Suf. [Aside to Norfolk] Not to speak of I 
I would not be so sick though for his place. 
But this cannot continue. 

Nor. [Aside to Suffolk] If it do, 81 

I’ll venture one have-at-him. 

Suf. [Aside to Norfolk] I another. 

[Exeunt Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Wbl. Your Grace has given a precedent 
of wisdom 

Above aE princes, in committing freely 84 
Your scruple to the voice of Christendom 
Who can be angry now ? What envy reach 
you ? 

The Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to 
her. 

Must now confess, if they have any 
goodness. 

The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian 
kingdoms go 

Have their free voices. Rome the nurse of 
judgment, 

Invited by your noble self, hath sent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man, 
This just and learned priest. Cardinal 
Campeius, 

Whom once more I present unto your 
Highness. 95 

King. And once more in mine arms I bid 
him welcome. 

And thank the holy conclave for their loves. 
They have sent me such a man I would 
have wish’d for. 

Cam. Your Grace must needs deserve all 
strangers’ loves, 99 

You are so noble. To your Highness* hand 
I tender my commission ; by whose 
virtue — 

The court of Rome commanding — you,, my 
Lord 

Cardinal of York, are join’d with me their 
servant 

In the unpartiaJi judging of this business. 

King. Two equal men. The Queen shall 
be acquainted 105 

Forthwith for wEat you come. Where’s 
Gardiner ? 

Wol, 1 know your Majesty has always 
lov’d her 

So dear in heart not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask bv law— 
Scholars aEow’jd fre^y to argne-for her, 1x0 



Scene 2 ] 

King. and the best she shall Ijavc j 
aad my favour 

To him that does best. God forbid e?se. 
Cardinal, 

Prithee call Gardiner to me, my new 

secretary ; 

I find turn a fit fellow. IBxU Wolsey, 

Re-enter Wolsey with Gardiner. 

WoL [Aside to Gardiner} Give me your 
hand : much joy and favour to you ; 
You are the King’s now, 

Gard, [Aside to Woisey] But to be com- 
manded 1X6 

For ever by your Grace, whose hand has 
rais’d me. 

King* Come hither, Gardiner. 

[Walks and whispers. 

Cam, My Lord of York, was not one 
Doctor Pace 

In this man’s place before him ? 

Wol. Yes, he was. 120 

Cam, Was he not held a learned mao ? 

Wol, Yes, surely. 

Cam. Believe me, there’s an ill opinion 
spread then, 

Even of yourself, Lord Cardinal. 

Wol. How I Of me ? 

Cam. They will not stick to say you envied 
him 

And, fearing he would rise, he was sc 
virtuous, 125 

Kept him a foreign man still ; which so 
griev’d him 

That he ran mad and died. 

Wol. Heav’n’s peace be with him ! 
That's Christian care enough. For living 
murmurers 

Tiiere’s places of rebuke. He was a fool. 
For he would needs be virtuous : that good 
fellow% I >0 

If I command him, follows my appoint- 
ment. 

I will have none so near else. Learn this, 
brother. 

We live not to be grip’d by meaner persons. 

King, Deliver this with modest v to th’ 
Queen. [Exit Gat diner. 

The most convenient place that I can 
think of iss 

For such receipt of learning is J^lachfriars ; 
There ye shall meet about this weighty 
business — 

My Wolsey, see it furnish’d. O, my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man to leave 
So sweet a bedfellow ? But; conscience, 
conscience I X40 

O, ’tis a tender place I and I must leave her. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene HI, London, The palace, ■ 

Enter Anne Buixen and an old Lady. 

Anne. Not for that , neither. Here’s the 
pang that pinches : 
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Kj j ^ 1 havirg Liv’d so long with her, 

.'-jT.ii she 

So good 0 . iody that no tongue could ever 
Pronounro disIionGor of her — by my life. 
She nc/er knew haiiB-doing-«-0, now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthroned, 6 
Still groi^iing in a majesty and pomp, the 
which 

To leave a thousand-fold more bitter than 
’Tis sweet at first t’ acquire — after this 
process, 

To give her the avaunt, it Is a pity 10 
Would move a monster. 

OM L. Hearts of most hard temper 
Melt and lament for her. 

Anne, O, God’s will I much better 

She ne’er had known pomp ; though’t be 
temporal. 

Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do , divorce 14 
It from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance panging 
As soul and body’s swering. 

Old L. Alas, poor lady ! 

She’s a stranger now again. 

Amic. So much the more 

Must pity drop upon her. Verily, 

I swear 'tis better to be lowly born 
And range with humble livers m content 20 
Than to be perk’d up in a glist’ring gnef 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

Old L. Our content 

Is our best having. 

Anne, By my troth and maidenhead, 
1 w'ouid not be a queen. 

Old L. Beshrew me, 1 w^ould. 

And venture maidenhead for’t^ and so 

would you, 2j 

For all this spice of your hypocrisy. 

You that have so 'four parts oi w^oman on 
you 

Hei’e too a ■u>'orriaB’t> heart, which ever vet 
Affected cminerice, wealth, sovereignty ; 
Which, to 'Say sooth, are blessings j and 

which gifts, Eo 

Saving your mincing, the capacity 
Of your soft cfeeveril conscience wouhi 
receive 

if you might please to stretch it. 

Anne. Nay, good troth. 

Old L. Yes, troth and troth. You would 
not be a queen ! 

Anne. No, not for all the inches under 
heaven, 35 

Old L. ’Tis strange : a threepence bow'd 
would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. But, I pray you, 
What think you of a duchess ? Have you 
limbs 

To bear that load of title ? 

Anwe. No, in truth. 

Old L* Then you are weakly made. Pluck 
off a little ; 40 

I would not be a young count in your way 
For more than blushing comes to. If your 
back 
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Cniiiiot vouchs^ife this huiden, *tis too ’'‘vcak J 
Ever to get a boy. 

Amie. Ho*' you do talk i 

I swear again 1 would JT^ot be a queen ij 
For all the world. 

Old L. In faith, for little England 
You’d ventuie an embailmg. 1 myself 
Would fot Caraarvoiiishjre, although tlieie 
long’d 

1^0 more to th^ crown but that. Eo, who 
comes here ? 

Enieh ihe Loid Chamberlain. 

Chaw Good morioWj ladies. What were’! 
worth to Iciiow 50 

Tlic secret of your conference ? 

A.me. My good lord. 

Not your deroaiid ; it values not your 
asking. 

Our mistress’ sorrows we were pitying. 

Cham. It was a gentle business and 
becoming 5 i 

The action of good women ; there is hope 
AH wH be well. 

Aime. Now, I pi ay God, amen ! 

Cham. You bear a gentle mind, and 
heav’nly blessings 

Follow such creatures. That yon may, fah 
lady, 

Feiceive 1 speak sincereiv and high note’s 
Ta’en of your manv values, the King’s 
Majesty <■>•' 

Commends his good opinion of yon to you, 
and 

Does purpose honour to vou no less flowing 
Than Marchioness of Pembroke ; to whicii 
title 

A thousand pound a year, annual suppoit. 
Out of his grace he adds. 

Anne. 1 do not know ><5 

What kind of my obedience I should 
tender ; 

More than my all is nothing, nor my piavers 
Are not words duly hallowed, nor my wishes 
More worth than empty vanities ; yet 
prayers and wishes 09 

Are all 1 can return. Beseech your lordship, 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks and my 
obedience. 

As from a blushing handmaid, to his 
Highness ; 

Whose health and royalty I pray for. 

Cham. Eady, 

I shall not fail t’approve the fair conceit 
The King hath of you. [Aside] X have 
perus’d her well : 

Beauty and honour in her are so mingled 7 <> 
That they have caught the King ; and who 
knows yet 

But from this lady may proceed a gem 
To lighten all this isle? — I’ll to the King 
And say I spoke with you. 

Anne. My honour’d lord ! 80 

[Exit Lord Chamberlain. 
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Gid L. Why, this it as : see, see ! 

I have been begging sixteen years in court— 
Am vet a coiirliei beggarly — nor ccuM 
Come pat betwixt too eaily and too late 
For any suit of pounds ; and you, O fate * 
A very fresh-fish here — fie, fie, fie upon m 
This compeird fortune ! — have your mouth 
fill’d up 

Before you open it. 

Anne. This is stiange to me. 

Old L. How tastes it ? Is it bitter ? 
Foity pence, no. 89 

There was a lady once — ’tis an old story— 
That w^ould not be a queen, that would she 
not, 

For all the mud in Egypt. Have you heard 
it ? 

Anne. Come, you aie pleasant. 

Old L. With your theme I could 

O'ermount the lark. The Marchioness of 
Pembioke ! ^4 

A thousand pounds a veai for pure lespect I 
No other obligation I Bv my life, 

That promise^ moe thousands : honour's 
tram 

Is longei than his foreskirt. By this time 
I know your hack wall bear a duchess. Sav, 
Aie you not stronger than you were ? 

Anne. Good lady, 100 

Make vourself mirth with your particular 
fancy, 

And leave me out on’t. Would I had no 
being. 

If this salute mv b^ood a jot ; it faints me 
To think whai folloivs, 104 

The Queen is comfoitless, and we forgetful 
In oiii long absence. Pia\% do not deliver 
What here y’ haie heard to her. 

Old L. What do you think me ? 

[Exewif. 

Scene IV. London. A hall in Blackfriars. 

TiumpetSf sennet, and cornets. Enter two 
Vergers, with short silver wands ; next 
them, two Scribes, in ihe habit of doctors ; 
after them, the Archeishoi' of Canter- 
bury alone ; after him, the Bishops of 
Eincoln, Ely, Hochester, and Saint 
Asaph ; next them, with some small 
distance, foUoivs a Gentleman hearing the 
purse, with the great seal, and a CaidinaVs 
hat ; then two Priests, beai ing each a 
silver cross ; then a Gentleman Usher 
bareheaded, accompanied with a Sergeant- 
at-Arms bearing a silver mace ; then two 
Gentlemen bearing two great silver pillars ; 
after them, side by side, the two Cardinals, 
WoLSEY and Campexus ; two Noblemen 
with the sword and mace. Then enter the 
King and Queen and their Trains, The 
King takes place under the cloth of state ; 
the two Cardinals sit under him as judges. 
The Queen takes place some distance from 



Scene 4| 

ike King* The Bishops place ihemselres 
on each side the lomi^ in nianner of a 
consistory ; below them the Scribes. The 
Lords sit next the Bishops* The lest of ike 
Attendants stand in convenient ordet about 
the stage* 

Wol* Whilst our commission fiom Rome 
Is read, 

Let Silence be commanded. 

King. What’s the need ? 

It hath already publicly been lead, 

And on aB sides th’ authority allow’d ; 
You may then spare that time. 

WoL Be’t so ; proceed. 5 

Scribe. Say ‘ Henry King of England, 
come into the court *. 

Crier. Henry Kmg of England, &c. 

King. Here. 

Scribe. Say ‘Katharine Queen of England, 
come into the court n 

Crier. Kathaime Queen of England, &c. 
[The Queen makes no ansiver^ rises out of 
her chair, goes about the comt, comes to 
the Kmg, and kneels at his feet ; then 
speaks. 

Q. Kath. Sir, I desire you do me right and 
justice, 

And to bestow your pity on me ; for 
I am a most poor woman and a stranger, i 
Born out of your dominions, having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, 
sir, 

In what have I offended you ? What cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your dis- 
pleasure 20 

That thus you should proceed to put me 
off 

And take your good grace from me ? 
Heaven witness, 

I have been to you a true and humble wife. 
At all times to vour will conformable, 

Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 2^, 
Yea, subject to your countenance — glad or 
sorry 

As I saw it inclin’d. When was the hour 
1 ever contradicted your desire 
Or made it not mine too ? Or which of 
your friends 20 

Have 1 not strove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy ? Wiat friend of 
mine 

That had to him deriv’d your anger did I 
Continue in my liking ? Nay, gave notice 
He was from thence discharg’d ? Sir, call 
to mind 

That I have been your wife in this obedi- 
ence 35 

Upward of twenty years, and have been 
blest 

With many children by you. If, in the 
course 

And process of this time, you can report. 
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And prove it too against mine honotii , 
aught, 

My bond to wedlock or my love and 
duty, to 

Against your sacred pet sen, in GodS name, 
Turn me away and let the foul’st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so gi\e me up 
To the sharp’s! kind of justice. Please > ou, 
sir. 

The King, youi father, w^as reputed for i- 
A piince most prudent, of an evccllent 
And immatch’d wit and judgment . 
Ferdinand, 

My father. King of Spain, W'as reckon’d one 
The wisest prince that there had reign’d 
by many 

A year before. It is not to be question’d 
That they had gather’d a wise ceuned to 
them 

Of every realm, that did debate this 
business, 

Who deem’d our marriage lawful. Where- 
fore I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spaie me till I may 
Be by my friends in Spam advis’d, whose 
counsel 5S 

I will implore. If not, 1’ th’ name of God, 
Your pleasure be fulfiird ! 

You have here, ladv, 
And of your choice, these reverend fathers — 
men 

Of singular integrity and learning, 

Yea, the elect o’ th’ land, who are 
assembled 00 

To plead your cause. It shall be therefore 
bootless 

That longer yon desire the court, as well 
For your own quiet as to rectify 
What IS unsettled in the King. 

Cam. His Grace 

Hath spoken well and justly ; therefore* 
madam, 65 

It’s fit this royal session do proceed 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produc’d and heard. 

Q. Kath. Lord Cardinal, 

To you I speak. 

WoL Your pleasure, madam ? 

Q. Kath. Sir, 

I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 
We are a queen, or long have dream’d m'v, 
certain 

The daughter of a king, mv drops of U'..is 
I’ll turn to sparks of fire. 

Wol. Be patient yet. 

Q. Kath, I will, when you are humble ; 
nay, before, 

Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Induc’d by potent circumstances, that 
You are ’mine enemy, and make my 
challenge 

You shall not be my judge ; for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and 
me — 
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Whicli God's dew quench I Therefore I say 
again, ‘ 8o 

I utterly abhor, yea, from my sou! 

Refuse you for my Judge, whom yet once 
more 

1 hold my most malicious foe and think not 
At all a friend to truth, 

WoL X do profess 84 

You^ speak not like yourself, who ever yet 
Have stood to charity and display’d th* 
effects 

Of disposition gentle and of wisdom 
O'ertopping woman's pow’r. Madam, you 
do me wrong : 

I have no spleen against you, nor injustice 
For you or any ; how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 91 
By a commission from the Consistory, 

Yea, the whole Consistory of Rome, You 
charge me 

That I have blown this coal : 1 do deny it. 
The King is present ; if it be known to him 
That I gainsay my deed, how ma, he 
wound, 96 

^nd woi’thily, my falsehood 1 Yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. If he know 
That I am free of your repoit, he knows 
I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
It lies to cuie me, and the cure is to loi 
Remove these thoughts from you ; the 
which before 

His Highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to un think your 
speaking 

And to say so no more. 

Q. Kath, My lord, mv lord, lo'i 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
T oppose your cunning. Y’are meek and 
hiimble-mouth’ J ; 

Yoa sign your place and callmgf in full 
seeming. 

With meekness and humility ; but your 
heart 

Is cramm'd viith arrogancy, spleen, and 
pride. no 

You have, by fortune and his Highness' 
favours. 

Gone slightly o’er low steps, and now are, 
mounted 

Where pow’rs are your retainers, and your 
words. 

Domestics to you, serve your will as't please 
Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell 
you 1 15 

You tender more your person's honour 
than 

Your high profession spiritual ; that again 
I do refuse you for my judge and here. 
Before you all, appeal unto the Pope, *19 
To bring my whole cause 'fore his Holiness 
And to be judg'd by him. {She curtsies to the 
King^ and offers to depart. 
Cam, The Queen is obstinate, 

Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
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[Act 2 

Disdainful to be tiled by^t ? ’tis 
She's going away. 

I King, Ca.Il her again. 

' Crier. Katharine Queen of England, come 

into the court. ® 

Gent Usher, Madam, you are call’d bark 
Q, Kath, What need you note It ? Prav 
you keep your way * ^ 

When you are call’d, return. Now the Lord 
help I ^ 

They vex me past my patience. Pray von 
pass on. ^ \ ^ 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this business my appearance make 
In any of their courts. [Ejcewnl Quern and 
^ ^ Attendants. 

King, Go thy ways, Kate. 

That man i th' world who shall report he 
has _ ^ 

A better wife, let him in nought be trusted 
For speaking false in that. Thou ait, alone— 
If thv rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 

Thy meekness sainl-like, wife-Iike govern- 
ment. 

Obeying m commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee 

The queen of earthly queens. She's noble 
born ; 

And like her true nobility she has 
Carried heiself towards me. 

WoL Most gracious sir. 

In humblest manner I require your High- 
ness 

That it shall please you to declare m 
hearing 

Of all these ears—foi where I am robb’d 
and hound, 

There must I be unloos’d, although not 
there 


At once and fully satisfied — whether ever I 
Did broach this business to your Highness, 

Laid any scruple in your way which might 
Induce you to the question on't, or ever 
Have to you, but with thanks to God for 
such 

A royal lady, spake one the least word that 
might 153 

Be to the prejudice of her present state. 
Or touch of her good person ? 

King. My Lord Cardinal, 

I do excuse you ; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you from’t. You arc not to be taught 
That you have many enemies that know 
not 

Why they arc so, but, like to village curs. 
Bark when their fellows do. By some of 
these 160 

The Queen is put In anger. Y'are excus'd. 
But will you foe more Justified 2 You 
ever 

Have wish'd the sleeping of this business j 
never desir'd. 



Scene 4 ] 

It to be stirr'^d ; but oft iiave iiiiid''red, 
oft* 

Tbe passages made toward it. On my 
honour, 165 

I speak my good Lord Cardinal to this 
point. 

And thus far clear him. Now, what mov’d 
me to’t, 

I will be bold with time and your attention. 
Then mark th’ inducement. Thus it came — 
give heed to*t : 

My conscience first receiv’d a tenderness, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches 
otter’d 171 

By th’ Bishop of Bayonne, then French 
ambassador. 

Who had been hither sent on the debating 
A marriage ’twixt the Duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary. I* th’ progress of this 
business, 175 

Ere a determinate resolution, he — 

I mean the Bishop — did require a respite 
Wherein he might the King his lord 
advertise 

Whether our daughter were legitimate. 
Respecting this our marriage with the 
dowager, iSo 

Sometimes our brother’s wife. This respite 
shook 

The bosom of my conscience, enter’d me, 
Yea, with a splitting power, and made to 
tremble 

The region of my breast, w^hich forc’d such 
way 

That many maz’d considerings did throng 
And press'd in with this caution. First, 
methought 

I stood not in the smile of heaven, who had 
Commanded nature that my lady’s womb. 
If it conceiv’d a male child by me, should 
Do no more offices of life to’t than 190 
The grave does to the dead ; for her male 
issue 

Or died where they were made, or shortly 
after 

This world had air’d them. Hence I took 
a thought 

This was a judgment on me, that my king- 
dom. 

Well worthy the best heir o’ th’ world, 
should not 395 

Be gladded in’t by me. Then follows that 
I weigh’d the danger which my realms 
stood in 

By this my issue’s fail, and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 
The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 201 
Now present here together ; that’s to say 
I meant to rectify my conscience, which 
I then did feel full sick, and yet not well. 
By all the reverend fathers of the land 305 
And doctors leara’d. First, I in 
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With you, my Lord of Lincoln ; you 
remember 

How under my oppression I did reek^ 
When 1 first mov’d you. 

Lm. Very well, my liege. 

King. I have spoke long j be pleas’d 
yourself to say 210 

How fai you satisfied me. 

Lm. So please vour Highness, 

The question did at first so stagger me — 
Bearing a state of mighty moment in’t 
And consequence ot dread — that I com- 
mitted 

The daring'st counsel which I had to doubt. 
And did entreat your Highness to this 
course 216 

Which you are running here. 

King. I then mov’d you, 

My Lord of Canterbury, and got your leave 
To make this present summons. Un- 
solicited 

I left no reverend person in this court, 220 
But by particular consent proceeded 
Under your hands and seals ; therefore, 
go on. 

For no dislike i* th* world against the 
person 

Of the good Queen, but the sharp tho y 
points 234 

Of my alleged reasons, drives this forward. 
Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
To wear our mortal state to come with her, 
Katharine our queen, before the primest 
creature 

That’s paiagon’d o* th’ world. 

Cam. So please your Highness, 

The Queen being absent, ’tis a needful 
fitness 231 

That we adjourn this court till further day 5 
Meanwhile must be an earnest motion 
Made to the Queen to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his Holiness. 

King [Aside] I may perceive 235 
These cardinals trifle with me. I abhor 
This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome. 

My learn’ d and well-beloved servant, 
Cranmer, 

Prithee return. With thy approach I know 
My comfort comes along. — Break up the 
court ; 340 

I say, set on. 

[Exeunt in manner as they entered* 
ACT THREE 

Scene I. London* The Qneen*s apartments* 

Enter the Queen and her Women, as at 
work* 

Q* Kath* Take thy lute, wench. My soul 
grows sad with troubles ; 

Sing and disperse ’em, if thou const Leave 
working, 
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[Act 3 


SONG. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees. 

And the mountam tops that freeze. 

Bow themselves when he did sing ; 

To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him play, 

Even the billows of the sea. 

Hung their heads and then lay by. 

In sweet music is such art, 

Kilhng c?ie and grief of heart 
Fall asleep or hearing die. 

Eniei a Gentleman. 

Q. Kat^K How now ? 

Gent. An’t please your Grace, the tw^o 
great Cardinals 
Wait m the presence. 

Q. Kaih. Would they speak with me ? 
Gent. They will’d me say so, madam. 

Q. Kath. Pray their Graces 

To come near. {Exit Gentleman] What can 
be their business 

With me, a poor weak woman, fall’n from 
favour ; 

I do not like their coming. Now I think on't. 
They should be good men, their affairs as 
righteous : 

But all hoods make not monks. 

Enter the tH'o Cardinals ^ Wolsey and 
Campeius. 

WoL Peace to your Highness I 
Q. Kath. Your Graces find me here part 
of a housewife ; 

I would be all, against the worst may 
happen. ^5 

What aie your pleasures with me, reverend 
lords ? 

WoZ. May it please you, noble madam, to 
withdraw 

Into your private chamber, w'e shall give 
you 

'the full cause of our coming. 

Q. Kath. Speak it here ; 

There's nothing I have done yet, o* my 
conscience, so 

Deserves a corner. Would all other women 
Could speak this with as free a soul as I do ! 
Mv loi-ds, I care not — so much I am happy 
Above a number — if my actions 
Were tried by ev’ry tongue, evTy eye saw 
’em, 35 

Envy and base opinion set against ’em, 

I know my life so even. If your business 
Seek me out, and that w^ay I am wife in, 
Out with it boldly ; truth loves open 
dealing, ^9 

WoL Tanta est erga te mentis integritas, 
regina serenissima — 

Q, Kath* O, good my lord, no Latin I 
1 am not such a truant since my coming, 
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As not to know the language I have liv’d m* 
A strange tongue makes my cause more 
strange, suspicious ; 42 

Pray speak in English. Here are some will 
thank you. 

If you speak truth, for their poor mistress’ 
sake ; 

Believe me, she has had much wrong. Lord 
Cardinal, 

The willing’st sm I ever yet committed 
May be absolv’d in English. 

WoZ. Noble lady, 50 

I am sorry my integrity should breed. 

And service to his Majesty and you, 

So deep suspicion, wheie all faith was 
meant. 

We come not by the way of accusation 
To taint that honour every good tongue 
blesses, 55 

Nor to betray you any w^ay to sorrow 

You have too much, good lady ; but to 
know 

How you stand minded in the weighty 
difference 

Between the King and you, and to deliver. 
Like tree and honest men, our just opinions 
And comforts to your cause. 

Cam. Most honour’d madam. 

My Lord of York, out of his noble nature. 
Zeal and obedience he still bore your Grace, 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late 
censure 

Both of his truth and him — wEich was too 
far — 65 

Offeis, as I do, in a sign of peace, 

His service and his counsel. 

Q. Kath. [Aside] To betray me. — 
My lords, I thank you both for your good 
wills ; 

Yc speak like honest men — pray God ye 
prove so I 

But how to make ye suddenly an answer, yo 
In such a point of W'cight, so near mine 
honour, 

More near my life, I fear, with mv weak wit, 
And to such men of gravity and learning, 
In truth I know not. I was set at work 
Among my maids, full little, God knows, 
looking 75 

Either for such men or such business. 

For her sake that I have been — for T feel 
The last fit of my greatness — good your 
Giaces, 

Let roe have time and counsel for my cause. 
Alas, I am a woman, friendless, hopeless ! 

WqL Madam, you wrong the King’s love 
with these fears ; 

Your hopes and friends are infinite. 

Q. Kath. In England 

But little for my profit ; can you think, 
lords. 

That any Englishman dare give me counsel? 
Or be a known friend, 'gainst his HIghnws* 
pleasure— 
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Scette 1 ] 

Tliough lie be grovtn so clespeiate to be 
honest — ’ 

And live a sabject ? Nay, foi sooth, lu'’' 
friends. 

They that must weigh out my afflictions, . , 

Thev that my trust musl grow to, live not yet biandeu NebpiCiOL 

^ . Have 1 with all mv t'iji ^.'d'^ctions 


Q. Kaili, yave I ii'i 
spc-alernvseh, 
Since arliie find^ no A 
one ? 

A w'oman, I 4a -o saT 


ihas long — fe 


riodfe , 


Thev are, as ail my other comfoits, far Still met the Kmg, 

^ , r.n ir»hf»\7V1 fiiiliST 


ly.'d 111 in iiCAt 


obey’d hiP2. 

Been, out of fondness, supri slit ions to lum, 
Almost forgot my piayeis tb content him, 
And am I .thus lev/aided? "Tis Xiof: nell, 

loids. 

Bung me a constant womjfn to her host <cpu. 


hence, 

In mine own countiy, loids. 

I would your Grace 
Would leave your griefs, and take my 
counsel, 

D Kath. How, sir ? 

Cam. Pot your mam cause into the King’s One that ne’er dieam‘’d a jcb' bevcnd his 
protection ; pleasuie, ii=i 

He’s lo\ung and most gracious. ’Twill be And to that woman, when sh& has done 

much most, 

Both for your honour better and your Yet will! add an honour — a great patience 
j 95 WoZ. Madam, vou wandei troui the good 

For if thetiial'ot thelawo’ertakeyc we aim at. 

You’ll part away disgrac’d. Q. Kadi. Mv loici, I dare nottpake mvscU 

WoL l^clls you lightly. so guiitv, 

Q. Kath. Yq tell me what yc wish for To give up willingly that noble title 
both — my nun. 


Y'oiu mastei wed me to t nothing but death 


Is this youi Christian counsel ? Out upon Shall e’er dl\oice mv dignities. ^ 


ye i , , 

Heaven is above all yet : there sits a Judge 
That no king can con upt. 

Cam. Your rage mistakes us. 

Q. Kaih. The more sUame iui ye ; holy 
men I thought ye, 

Upon mv soul, two reverend cardinal 
virtues ; 


Wok Pray hear me. 

Q. Kaih. Would 1 had never trod this 
English earth. 

Or felt the tlattenes that grow upon it I 
Ye have angels' laces, hut hiaven knows 
your heaits. 

What will become oi me now, vvi etched 
lady ? 


ye. 


Is this 


But cardinal sins and hollow hearts I fear I am the most unhappy woman hvmm 
j: 5 ur caruiu Wowien] Alas, poor \;enches, wheie 

aie now >oiii tortunes ? 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, wheie no 
pity* 

No friends, no hope ; no kindred weep tor 
me ; ^ 

Almost no grieve allow'd me. like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field, and 


Mend 'em, for shame, my loids. 

your comfort ? ^“5 

The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady— - 
A woman lost among ye, Luigh'd at, 
scorn’d ? 

I will not wish ye half my miseries : 

I have more chanty ; but sav I warn’d ve. 
Take heed, for heaven's sake take heed, lest 
at once 

The burden of my sorrows fall upon ye. 


flounsii’d, 

I’ll hang my head and pen«h. 


WoU 


If your Grace 


W^Sam: UiHs rmeff clTstTacU ; CouW but be brought to know out end. are 

Ye^turn'Ine°mtVnot^^^^ foil’d feel "lore cornfort. Why should we, 

iinon ve lady, ^ ^ 

And all such false professors ! Would you Upon what cause, wrong you ? Alas, our 
have me ^^5 places, 

llrbean?trn^hufcl;.;r"cUjfn^^^^ l^\7eTo°cL?e"Lrso??;ws,'LT^^^^^^ 

Put my dek cause into lus hands that hates gJ^^tyourreYat utSy " 

Alas I has banish’d me his bed already, Grow from the King’s acquaintance, by this 
His love too long ago 1 I am old, my lords, carnage. 

And all the fellowship I hold now with him The hearts of princes obedience. 

Is only my obedience. What can happen So much they love it ; 

- ^ -j ^ All Spirits 

They swell and grow a.s terrible as storms 
I know you have a gentle, noble temper, 

A soul as even as a calm. Pray think us 
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but to stubborn 


To me above this wretchedness ? All your 
studies 

Make me a curse like this. 

Cam.^ Your fears are worse. 
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Those we profess, peace-makers, fdends, 
and servants. 

Cam* Madam, you*E find it so. Yon 
wrong your virtues 

With these weak women's feats. A noble 
spirit. 

As yours was put into you, aver casts 170 
Such doubts as false com fiom il. The King 
loves you ; 

Beware you lose it not. For us, if you please 
To trust us in your busmess, we are ready 
To use our utmost studies in your service. 
Q, Kaih. Do what ye will, my lords ; and 
prav forgive me 17s 

If I have us’d myself unmannerly t 
You know £ am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemlv answer to such persons. 
Pray do my service to liis Majesty ? 

He has my heart yet, and shall have my 
prayers 

I shall have my life. Come, reverend 
fathers. 

Bestow your counsels on me ; she now begs 
That little thought, when she set footing 
here. 

She should have bought her dignities so 
dear. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. London. The paiace. 

Enter the Duke of Norfolk, the Doke of 
Suffolk, the Earl of Surrey, u^td the 
Lord Chamberlain. 


His spell in that is out 3 
’ found 


[Act 3 

the King hath 


Matter against him that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he'<8 
settled, 

Net to come off, in Ms displeasure. 

Sm. Sir, 

1 should be glad to hear such news as this 
Ouv„e e\eiy hom. 

Nor, Believe it, this is true ; 25 

In the divorce Ms contrary proceedings 
Are ail unfolded ; wherein he appears 
As 1 would wish mine enemy, 

^ 141 % How came 

His practices to light ? 

Suf. Most strangely 

Sur. O, how, how ? 

vS’it/. The CardinaFs letters to the Pope 
miscarried, 30 

And came to th’ eye o’ th’ King ; wfierem 
was read 

How that the Cardinal did entreat his 
Holiness 

To stay the judgment o’ th’ divorce ; for if 
It did take place, ‘ i do ’ quoth he "perceive 
Mv king is tangled m affection to 33 

A creature ot the Queen’s, Lady Anne 
BiiHen 

Sur. Has the King this ? 

Suf. Believe it. 

Sw\ Will this work ? 

Charif. The King m tliis perceives Mm 
how he coasts 


Nor. If you will now unite in your 
complaints 

And force them with a constancy, the 
Cardinal 

Cannot stand under them ; It you omit 
The offer of this time, i car.nui promise 
But that you shall sustain moe new 
disgraces 5 

With these you bear already. 

Sur. I am joyful 

To meetd:he least occasion that may give 
me 

Remembrance of my father-in-law, the 
Duke, 8 

To be reveng’d on him. 

Suf. Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn’d gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected ? When did he n-^gard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person 
Out of himself ? 

Cham. Mv lords, you speak your plea- 
sures. 

What he deserves of you and me I know ; 
What we can do to him — though now the 
time J5 

Gives way to us — I much fear. If you 
cannot 

Bar his access to th* King, never attempt 
Anything on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the King in’s tongue., 

Nor. O, fear him not I 
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And licviges Ms own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings Ms 
physic 40 

After his patient’s death : the King already 
Hath married the fair lady. 

Sur. Would he had I 

Suf. May you be happy in your wish, my 
lord! 

For, I profess, you have it. 

Sur. Now, ail my joy 

Trace the conjunction ! 

Suf. My amen to’t ! 

Nor. AU men’s ! 43 

Suf. There’s order given for her corona- 
tion ; 

Marry, this is yet but young, and may be 
left 

To some ears unrecounted. But, my lords, 
Site is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature. I persuade me from 
her 50 ; 

Will fall some foiessing to this land, wMcb 
shall 

In it be memoriz’d. 

Sur. But will the King 

Digest this letter of the CardinaFs ? 

The Lord forbid I ‘ 

Nor. Marry, amen ! *' 

Suf, No, mt ' 

There be moe wasps that buzz about Ms | 
nose 55 



Scene 2] 

•^^make tins sting the sooner. Cardinal 
Campeius 

Is stol'n away to Rome ; hath ta'en nc 
leave ; 

Has left the cause o' th' King unliandled, and 
Is posted, as the agent of our Cardinal, 

To second ail his plot. I do assure you 6a 
The King cried * Ha ! ’ at this. 

Cham. Now, God incense him, 

And let him cry ‘ Ha ! ' louder I 

jsjor. l^ut, my lord. 

When returns Cranmer ? 

Suf. He is return'd, in his opinions ; 
which 

Have satisfied the King for his divorce, 65 
Together with ah famous colleges 
Almost in Christendom, Shortly, I believe, 
His second marnage shall be pubhsh'd, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 69 
Shall be caE'd queen, but princess dowager 
And widow to Prince Arthur. 

Nor. This same Cranmer’s 

A worthy fellow, and hath la'en much pain 
In the King's business. 

Suf. He has ; and we shall see him 
For it an archbishop. 

Nor. So I hear. 

Suf, 'Tis so. 

Enter Woi-sey and Cromwell, 

The Cardinal ! 

Nor. Observe, observe, he's moody. 
WoL The packet, Cromwell, 76 

Gave’t you the King ? 

CroMi. To his own hand, in's bedchamber. 
WoL Look'd he o' th' inside of the paper ? 
Crom. Presently 

He did unseal them ; and the first he 
view'd. 

He did it with a serious mind ; a heed 80 
Was in his contenance. You he bade 
Attend him here this morning, 

WoL Is he ready 

To come abroad ? 

Crow. I think by this he is. 

WoL Leave me awhile, [Exit Cromwell. 
[Aside] It shall be to the Duchess of 
Alen^on, 85 

The French King's sistei ; he shall marry her. 
Anne Bullen I No, I'll no Anne Bullens for 
him ; 

There's more in't than fair visage. Bullen ! 
No, we'li no Bullens. Speedily J wish 
To hear from Rome, I’iie Marchioness of 
Pembroke 1 90 

Nor* He's discontented. 

Suf, May be he hears the King 

Does whet his anger to him. 

Sun Sharp enough. 

Lord, for thy justice 1 
WoL [Aside] The late Queen's gentle- 
woman, a knight's daughter. 

To be her mistress' mistress I The Queen*s 
< ' queen I 95 

26 
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This candle burns not clear. 'Tis I must 
snuff it ; 

Then out it goes. What though I know her 
Viltuous 

And weE dessiving ? Yet I khow her for 
A spieeny Lutheran ; and not wholesome 
to 

Our cause that she should lie i’ th' bosom of 
Our hard-rul'd King. Again, there is 
sprung up lor 

An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer ,* one 
Hath crawl'd into the favour of the King, 
And is his oracle. 

Nor. He is vex’d at something. 

Enter the King, reading of a schedule, and 
Lovell. 

Sun I would 'twere something that would 
fret the string, 105 

The master-cord on's heart I 
Suf. The King, the King ! 

King. What pEes of wealth hath he 
accumulated 

To his own portion ! And what expense by 
th' hour 

Seems to flow from him I How, i' th' name 
of thrift. 

Does he rake this together ? — Now, my 
lords, no 

Saw you the Cardinal ? 

Non My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him. Some strange 
commotion 

Is in his brain : he bites his Ep and starts. 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. 
Then lays his finger on Ms temple ; straight 
Springs out into fast gait ; then stops again. 
Strikes his breast hard ; and anon he casts 
His eye against the moon. In most strange 
postures 1x8 

We have seen him set himself. 

King. It may well be 

There is a mutiny in’s mind. This morning 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse. 

As I requir’d ; and wot you what I found 
There — on my conscience, put unwittingly? 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing 124 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household ; 
which 

I find at such proud rate that it outspeaks 
Possession of a subject. 

Noj. It's heaven's will ; 

Some spirit put this paper in the packet 
To bless your eye withal. 

King. If we did think 130 

His contemplation were above the eaifth 
And fix'd on spiritual object, he should still 
DweE in his musings ; but I am afraid 
His thinkings are below the moon, not 
worth 

His serious considering. 

[The King takes hh seat and $iihispers 
hoveUt who goes to 0 ui Cardinal. 

Th 
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Woi. Heaven forgive me I 335 

Ever God bless your Highness I 
King, Good, my lord, 

You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the 
inventory 

Of your best graces in your mind; the 
which 

You were now running o’er. You have 
scarce time 139 

To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span 
To keep your earthly audit ; sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband, and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

Woi. Sir, 

For holy offices I have a time ; a time 144 
To think upon the part of business which 
I bear i' th' state ; and nature docs require 
Her times of preservation, which perforce 
I, her frail son, amongst my brethien 
mortal. 

Must give my tendance to. 

King. You have said well, 

"WoZ. And ever may your Highness yoke 
together, 150 

As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying 1 
King. ’Tis well said again ; 

And 'tis a kind of good deed to say well ; 
And yet words are no deeds. My father 
lov'd you : 

He said he did ; and with his deed did 
crown 155 

His word upon you. Since I had my office 
I have kept you next my heart ; have not 
alone 

Employ’d you where high profits might 
come home. 

But par’d my present havings to bestow 
My bounties upon you. 

WoZ. [Aside][ What should this mean ? 160 
Sun (Asi 4 el The Lord increase this 
business I 

King. Have I not made you 

The prime man of the state ? I pray you 
tell me ' * 

If what 1 now pronounce you have found 
true ; 

And, if you may confess it, say withal 
If you are bound to us or no. ' What say 
you ? 165 

WoL My sovereign, I confess your royal 
graces, 

Show’r’d on me daily, have been more than 
could 

studied purposes requite ; which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours. My en- 
• deavours. 

Have ever come too short of my desires, 170 
Yet' fil'd with my abilities ; mine own ends 
Have been mine so that evermore they 
pointed 

To th' good of your most sacred person and 
The profit of the state. For your great 
graces 


[Act 3 


neap a upon me, poor uiidcserver, I i,. 
Can nothing render but allegiaiit thanks * 
My pray'rs to heaven for you ; my loyaitV 
Which ever has and ever shall be growing 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 

png. Fairly answer'd I 

A loyal and obedient subject is Aa 

Therein illustrated ; the honour of it 
Does pay the act of it, as, 1' th' contrary 
The foulness is the punishment. I piesume 
That, as my hand has open’d bounty to you 
My heart dropp’d love, my pow’r ram’d 
honour, more jg. 

On you than any, so your hand and heart 
Your brain, and every function of your 
power, 

Should, notwithstanding that your bond of 
duty. 

As 'twere in love's particular, be more 
To me, your friend,, than any. 

Wol. I do profess i9« 

That for your Highness’ good I ever 
labour’d 

More than mine own ; that am, have, and 
wiU be — 

Though all the world should crack their 
duty to you, 

And throw it from their soul; thou^^h 
perils did 


Abound* as thick as thought could make 
’em, and igj 

Appear in forms more horrid — yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river 
break. 

And stand unshaken yours. 

King. 'Tis nobly spoken. 

Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, 200 
For you have seen him open 't. Read o’er 
this ; iGiving him papers. 

And after, this ; and then to breakfast 
with 

What appetite you have, [Exit ihe King, 
froiming upon the Cardinal ; tJie 
Nobles throng after him, smiling 
a. id whispering. 

Wol. What should this mean ? 

What sudden anger’s this ? How have I 
reap'd it ? 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 203 
Leap'd from his eyes ; so looks the chafed 
lion 

Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d 
him— 


Then makes him nothing. I must read this 
paper ; 

I fear, the story of his anger. 'Tis so ; 

This paper has undone me. 'Tis th’ 
account sxo 

Of all that world of wealth 1 have.drawn 
together 

For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the 
popedom, 

And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence 



Scene 2 ] 

Fit for a fool to fall bv ! What cross de\il 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the King ? Is there no way to cure 
this ? 216 

No new dexdce to beat this from his brains ? 
I know *twili stir him strongiv ; yet I kno\^ 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune, 
Will bnng me otf again. What’s this ? * To 
th’ Pope/ 22t 

The letter, as I live, ivitli al? the business 
I writ to’s Holiness. Nay then, taiewell ! 

I have touch’d the highest point of all my 
greatness. 

And from that full meikijan of my glory 
I haste now to my setting. I shall fall 223 
Like a bright eKhalation in the evening. 
And no man see me more. 

Re-enter to Wolsey the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the Earl of Sur.rey, and 
the Lord Chamberlain, 

Nor, Hear the King's pleasure. Cardinal, 
who commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands, and to confine yourself 23^’ 
To Asher House, my Lord of Winchester’s. 
Till vou hear further from his Highness. 

Stay : 

Where’s your commission, loids ? Words 
cannot carry 
Authority so weighty. 

Suf, Who dare cross ’em. 

Bearing the King’s will from his moulh 
evpiessly ? 233 

WoL Till 1 find more than will 01 words 
to do it — 

I moan your malice — ^know, officious lords, 
I dare and must deny it. Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded — 
envy ; 

How eagerly ye follow' my disgraces, 240 
As if it fed ye ; and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every thing may bring my 
ruin i 

Follow your envious courses, men of malice; 
You have Christian warrant tor ’em, and 
no doubt 211 

In time will find their fit rewards. That seal 
You ask witli such a violence, the King^ — 
Mine and your master — with his own hand 
gave me ; 

Bade me enjoy it, ivith the place and 
honours. 

During my life ; and, to confirm his good- 
ness. 

Tied it by letters-patents. Now, who'll take 
it ? 25 '> 

Sur, The King, that gave it. 

Woi. It must be himself then. 

Sur, Thou art a proud traitor* priest. 
Wolf Proud lord, thou liest. 

Within these forty hours Surrey durst 
better 

Have burnt that tongue than said so. 


KING HENRY EIGHTH 

Sur, Thy ambition. 

Thou scarlet sin, robbed this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. 
The heads of all thy brother cardinals, = 37 
With thee and aU thy best parts bound 
together. 

Weigh’d not a hair of Ms. Plague of your 
policy ! 

You sent me deputy for Ireland ; efo 
Far from his succour, from the King, from 
aU 

That might have mercy on the fault thou 
gav'st him ; 

Whilst your great goodness, out of holy 
pity. 

Absolv'd him with an axe. 

WoL This, and all else 264 

This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer is most false. .The Duke by law 
Found his deserts ; how innbeent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul causfe can witness. 
If 1 lov’d many words, lord, I should tell 
you 270 

You have as little honesty as honour. 

That in the ivay of loyalty and truth 
Toward the King, my ever royal master* 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can 
be 

And all that love his follies. 

Sur, By mv soul, 57' 

Your long coat, priest, protects you ; thou 
shoiildst feel 

My sword i’ th’ life-blood of thee else. My 
loids. 

Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 
And from this fellow' ? If W'e live thus 
tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, as*,- 
Farew'ell nobility I Let his Grace go 
forw'atd 

And dare us with his cap like larks. 

Wo!. All goodness 

Is poison to thy stomach. 

Sur. Yes, that goodness 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one. 
Into your own hands, Cardinal, by extor- 
tion ; 2^5 

The goodness of your intercepted packets 
You writ to th’ Pope against the King ; 
your goodness. 

Since you provoke me, shall be most 
notorious. 

My Lord of Norfolk, as you are truly noble. 
As you respect the common good, the 
state 

Of our despis’d nobility, our issues, 201 
Whom, if he live, will scarce be gentlemen — 
Produce the grand sum of his sins, tiie 
articles 

Collected from hi’s life. Ill startle you 
Worse than the saenng bell, when the 
browm wench *‘ 5 

Lay kissing in your arms. Lord Cardinal. 
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WoL How mucli, metbiaks, I could 
despise this man. 

But that I am bound in charity against it I 

Nor, Those articles, my lord, are in the 
Klng*s hand ; 

But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

WoL So much fairer 300 

And spotless shall mine innocence arise. 
When the King knows my truth. 

Stir. This cannot save you. 

I thank my memory I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush and cry guilty. 
Cardinal, 305 

You'll show a little honesty. 

WoL Speak on, sir ; 

I dare your worst objections. If I blush. 

It is to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur* I had rather want those than my 
head. Have at you ! 

First, that without the King’s assent or 
knowledge 310 

You wrought to be a legate j by which 
power 

You maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Nor. Then, that in all you writ to Rome, 
or else 

To foreign princes, " Ego et Rex mens ’ 
Was still inscrib’d j in which you brought 
the King 315 

To be your servant. 

Suf, Then, that without the knowledge 
Either of King or Council, when you went 
Ambassador to the Emperor, you made 
bold 

To carry into Flanders the great seal. 319 

Sur, Item, you sent a large commission 
To Gregory de Cassado, to conclude, 
Without the King’s will or the state's 
allowance, 

A league between his Highness and Ferrara. 

Suf, That out of mere ambition you have 
caus’d 

Your holy hat to be stamp'd on the King’s 
coin. 325 

Sur, Then, that you have sent innumer- 
able substance, 

By what means got I leave to your own 
conscience. 

To furnish Rome and to prepare the 
ways 328 

You have for dignities, to the mere undoing 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are. 
Which, since they are ot you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham, O my lord. 

Press not a falling man too far I 'Tis virtue. 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them. 
Not you, correct him. My heart w^eeps to; 

see him 335 

So little of Ms great seif. 

Sur, I forgive him. 

Suf, Lord Cardinal, the King’s further 
pleasure Is — 


[Act 3 

Because all those tMngs you ha 7 e" donTS 
late. 

By your power legatine within this 
iangdom. 

Fall into th’ compass of a prjemunire 3 to 

That therefore such a writ be sued against 
you : 

To forfeit aH your goods, lands, tenements 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the King’s protection. This is mv 
charge. ^ 

Nor, And so we’ll leave you to your 
meditations 3 

How to live better. For your stubborn 
answer 

About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The King shall know it, and, no doubt, 
shall thank you. 

So fare you weH, my little good Lord 
Cardinal. lExeunt all but Wolsey, 
Wol, So farewell to the little good vdu 
bear me. 350 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my great- 
ness ! 

This is the state of man : to-day he puts 
forth 

The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow 
blossoms 

And bears his biusMng honours thick upon 
him ^ 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frok, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, lull 
surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. 
And then he tails, as I do. I have ventur’d. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on 
foiaddeis. 

This many summers in a sea of glory ; 360 
But far beyond my depth. My high-blown 
pride 

At length broke under me, and now has 
left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide 
me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate 

ye ; 365 

I feel my heart new open’d. O, how 
wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on pnnees’ 
favours ! 

There is betwixt that smile we would 
aspire to. 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin 
More pangs and fears than wars or women 
have ; 370 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

Enter Cromwbll, standing amazed. 

Why, how now, Cromwell I 
Crom, 1 have no power to speak, sir. 
WoL What, amaz’d 

At my misfortunes ? Can thy spirit wonder 
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^reat man slioiild decime ? Nay, an you 
iveep, S75 

1 am fol'n indeed, 

Cfom. How does your Grace ? 

WoL Why, well ; 

Nex^ei: so tnny happy, my good Cromwell. 
1 know mvself now, and 1 feel witliin me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A and quiet conscience. The King has 
cur’d me, 380 

I humbly thank his Grace ; and from these 
shoulders, 

These rum’d pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy — ^too much 
honour. 

O, ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 

Crow. I am glad your Grace has made 
that right use of It. 386 

Wot I hope I have. I am able now, 
metliinirs. 

Out of a fortitude of soul I feel. 

To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crow. The heaviest and the worst 

Is your displeasure with the King. 

Wok God bless him I 

Crom. The next is that Sir Thomas More 
is chosen 393 

Lord Chancellor in vour place. 

Woh That’s somewhat sudden. 

But he’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his Highness’ favour, and do justice 
For truth’s sake and his conscience ; that 
his bones. 

When he has run his course and sleeps in 
blessings. 

May have a tomb of orphans* tears wept on 
him I 
What more ? 

Crom* That Cranmer is return’d with 
welcome, 400 

Install’d Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Woh That’s news indeed. 

Crow. Last, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the King hath in secrecy long 
married. 

This day was view’d in open as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 405 
Only about her coronation, 

WoL There was the weight that pull'd me 
down. O Cromwell, 

The King has gone beyond me. All my 
glories 

In that one woman I have lost for ever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours. 
Or g 0 d again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go get thee from me, 
Cromwell ; 

I am a poor fall’n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the King ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set I I have 
told him 4*3 
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What and how true thou axL He wifi 
advance thee ; 

Some little memory of me will stir Mm— » 
I know his noble nature — not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good 
Cromwell, 

Neglect him nor ; make use now, and 
provide 42a 

For thine own future safety. 

Crow. O my lord. 

Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master i 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of 
iron. 

With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his 
lord. 425 

The King shall have my service 1 but my 
prayers 

For ever and for ever shall be yours, 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a 
tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc’d me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
I.€t*s dry our eyes j and thus far hear me, 
Cromwell, 431 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no 
mention 

Of me more must be heard of, say I taught 
thee — 

Say Wolsey, that once trod the wavs of 
glory, ' 435 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of 
honour, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to 
rise in — 

A sure and safe one, though thy master 
miss’d it. 

Mark but my fall and that that ruin’d me. 
Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fling away 
ambition : 440 

By that sm fell the angels. How can man 
then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that 
hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and 
fear not ; 44s 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at foe thy 
country’s. 

Thy God ’s, and troth’s ; then, if thou fall’st, 
O Cromwell, 

Thou falTst a blessed martyr I 
Serve the King, and — ^prithee lead me 
in. 450 

There take an inventory of all I have 
To the last penny ; ’tis the King’s, My 
* lobe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, 
Cromwell ! 454 

Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
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I served my King, lie would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

Wol, So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court I My hopes in heaven 
do dwell. lExeiint* 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. A street in Westminster, 
Bnier two Gentlemen, meeting one another. 

1 Gent, Y'are well met once again. 

2 Gent, So are you. 

1 Gent. You come to take your stand 

here, and behold 

The Lady Anne pass from her coronation ? 

2 Gent, ’Tis all my business. At our last 

encounter 

The Duke of Buckingham came from his 
trial. 5 

1 Gent, Tis very true. But that time 

offer’d sorrow ; 

This, general joy. 

2 Gent. *Tis well. The citizens, 

I am sure, have shown at full their royal 
minds — 

As, let ’em have their rights, they are ever 
forward — 

In celebration of this day with shows, lo 
Pageants, and sights of honour. 

1 Gent. Never greater, 

Nor, I’ll assure you, better taken, sir. 

2 Gent, May I be bold to ask what that 

contains. 

That paper in your hand ? 

X Gent. Yes ; ’tis the list 

Of those that claim their otiices this day, 1 5 
By custom of the coronation. 

The Duke of Suffolk is the first, and claims 
To be High Steward ; next, the Duke of 
Norfolk, 

He to be Earl Marshal. You may read the 
rest. 

2 Gent. I thank you, sir ; had I not 
known those customs, 20 

1 should have been beholding to your paper. 
But, I beseech you, what’s become of 
Katharine, 

The Princess Dowager ? How goes her 
business ? 

1 Gent That I can tell you too. The 
Archbishop 

Of Canterbur>% accompanied with other 25 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Hdd a late court at Dunstable, six miles off 
From Ampthill, where the Princess lay ; 
to which 

She was often cited by them, but appear’d 
not. 


[Act 4 

Since which she was removed to Kimbolton" 
Where she remains now sick. * 

2 Cent, Alas, good lady ! 

r*T* ^ 

The trumpets sound. Stand close, the 
Queen is coming. [Hauftoys. 

The Order of the Coronation. 

1. A lively flourish of trumpets. 

2. Then two Judges. 

3. Lord Chancellor, with purse and mact 

before him. 

4. Choristers singing, [Music. 

5. Mayor of London, bearing the mace. 

Then Garter, iii his coat of arms] 
and on his head he wore a gilt 
copper crown. 

6. Marquis Dorset, bearing a sceptre of 

gold, on his head a demi-coroml of 
gold. With him, the Earl op 
Surrey, bearing the rod of silver 
with the dove, cro%vned with an earVs 
coronet. Collars of Esses, 

7. Duke of Suffolk, in his robe of estate, 

his coronet on his head, bearing a 
long white wand, as High Steward. 
With him, the Duke of Norfolk, 
with the rod of maiskalship, a 
coronet on his head. Collars of 
Esses. 

8. A canopy borne by four of the Cinque- 

PORTS ; under it the Queen m her 
robe ; in her hair richly adorned 
with pearl, crowned. On each side 
her, the Bishops of London and 
Winchester. 

9. The old Duchess of Norfolk, in a 

coronal of gold, w ought with flowers, 
beating the Queen's train, 

10. Certain Ladies or Countesses, with plain 
circlets oj gold without flowers. 

[Exeunt, first passing over the stage in 
order and state, and then a great 
flourish of trumpets. 

2 Gent. A royal tram, believe me. These 
I know. 

Who's that that bears the sceptre ? 

1 Gent. Marquis Dorset ; 

And that the Earl of Surrey, with the rod. 

2 Genf. A bold brave gentleman. That ! 

should be | 

The Duke of Suffolk ? 

1 Gent 'Tis the same — -High Steward. 41 5 

2 Gent. And that my Lord of Norfolk ? 

1 Gent Yes. , 

2 Gent, (tooking on the Queen] Heaven 

bless thee 1 

Thou hast tlie sweetest face I ever look’d 
on. 


And, to be short, for not appearance and 30 , Sir, as I have a sou!, she is an angel *, j 
The King’s late scruple, by the main assent Our king has all the Indies in Ms arms, 45 | 
Of all these learned men, she was divorc’d, . And more and richer, when he strains that I 
And the late marriage made of none effect ; i lady ; f 
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Scene 1] 

I cannot blame Ins conscience. 

1 Gent. Tbey that bear 

The cloth of honour over her are four 

barons 

Of the Cinque-ports. 

2 Gent. Those men are happy ; and so are 

all aie near her, so 

I take it she that carries up the train 
Is that old noble lady. Duchess of Norfolk 

1 Gerd. It is ; and all the rest are 

countesses. 

2 Gent. Their coronets say so. These are 

stars indeed. 

And sometimes falling ones. 

1 Gent. No more of that, s-i 

[Exit Procession, with a gteat flourish 
of trumpets. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

God save you, sir I Where have you been 
broiling ? 

3 Gent Among the crowd i* th* Abbey, 

where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more ; I am stifled 
With the mere rankness of their joy. 

2 Gent. You saw 

The ceremony ? 

3 Gent. That I did. 

1 Gent. How was it ? 

3 Gent. Well worth the seeing. 

2 Gent, Good sir, speak it to us. 

3 Gent As w'ell as I am able. The rich 

stream 

Of lords and ladies, having brought the 
Queen 

To a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off 
A distance from her, while her Grace sal 
down ^'5 

To rest awhile, some half an hour or so. 

In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. 
Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman 
That ever lay by man ; which when the 
people 7> 

Had the full \ iew of, such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stifl 
tempest. 

As loud, and to as many tunes ; hats, 
cloaks — 

Doublets, I think — flew up, and had theii 
faces 

Been loose, this day they had been lost. 

Such joy 7s 

I never saw before- Great-bellied women. 
That had not half a week to go, like 
rams 

In the old time of war, would shake the 
press. 

And make ’em reel before ’em. No man 
living 

Could say ‘ This is my wife ’ there, all were 
woven So 

So strangely in one piece. 

2 Gent. But what follow’d ? 


3 Gent At length her Grace rose, and 
with modest paces 

Came to the altar, where she kneel’d, and 
saintlike 

Cast her fair eyes to heaven, and pray’d 
devoutly. 

Then rose again, and bow’d her to the 
people ; 85 

W’hen by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
She had all the royai makings of a 
queen : 

As holy oik Edward Confessor’s crowm. 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all such 
emblems 

laid nobly on her ; which perform'd, the 
choir, 90 

With all the choicest music of the kingdom, 
Together sung ‘ Te Deum So she parted, 
And with the same full state pac’d back 
again 

To York Place, where the feast is held. 

1 Gent Sir, 

You must no more call it York Place : 

that’s past ; os 

For since the Caidinal fell that title’s lost. 
'Tis now the King’s, and call’d Whitehall. 

3 Gent. X know it ; 

But ’tis so lately alter’d that the old name 
Is fresh about me. 

2 Gent. W'hat two reverend bishops 
Were those that went on each side of the 

Queen ? 100 

3 Cent Stokesly and Gardiner * the one 

of Winchester, 

Newly preferr’d from the King’s secretary; 
The other, London. 

2 Gent He of Winchester 

Is held no great good lover oi the Arch- 
bishop’s, 

The virtuous Cranmer. 

3 Gent. AH the land knows that ; jo- 
However, yet there is no great breacn 

When it comes, 

Cranmer will find a Inend lyill not shrink 
from him. 

2 Gent. Who may that be, I pray you ? 

3 Gent. 'Fhomas Cromw'eil, 

A man in much esteem wath th’ King, and 

truly 

A worthy friend. The King has made him 
Master 2 x 0 

O’ th' Jewel House, 

And one, already, of the Privy Council. 

2 Gent. He will deserve moie. 

3 Gent Yes, without all doubt. 

Come, gentlemen, ye shall go my way, 

which 

Is to th’ court, and there ye shall be my 
guests : 

Something I can command. As I walk 
thither, 

I'll tell ye more. 

Both. You may command us, sir. 

(Exewwk 
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Scene II. KimboUon* 

Enter Katharine, Dowager^ sick ; led 
between Griffith, her Gentletnan Usher, 
and Patience, her woman, 

Grif, How does your Grace ? 

Kdth. O Griffith, sick to death ! 

My legs like loaden branches bow to th* 
earth. 

Willing to leave their burden. Reach a 
chair. 

So — now, methiaks, I feel a little ease. 
Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou 
ied*st me, 5 

That the great child of honour. Cardinal 
Wolsey, 

Was dead ? 

Grif. Yes, madam; but I think your 
Grace, 

Out of the pain you suffer’d, gave no ear 
to’t. 

Kaih* Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how 
he died. 

If well, he stepp’d before me, happily, 10 
For my example. 

Grif* Well, the voice goes, madam ; 
For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York and brought him 
forward, 

As a man sorely tainted, to his answer. 

He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 15 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath* Alas, poor man I 

Grif* At last, with easy roads, he came to 
I-eicester, 

Lodg’d in the abbey ; where the reverend 
abbot, 

With all lus covent, honourably receiv’d 
him ; 

To whom he gave these words : * O father 
Abbot, 

An old man, broken with the storms of 
state. 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity I ’ 

So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 
Pursu’d him still. And three nights after 
this, 25 

About the hour of eight — ^which he himself 
Foretold should be Ms last — full of repent- 
ance. 

Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 
He gave his honours to the world again, 
Hhs blessed part to heaven, and slept in 
peace. 30 

Kaih* So may he rest; Ms faults lie 
gently on Mm ! 

Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to 
sp^k Mm, 

And yet with charity. He v/as a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one that, by 
suggestion, 35 
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Tied all the kingdom. Simony was fah 
play; 

His own opinion was his law. I’ th* presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in Ms woids and meaning. He was 
never. 

But where he meant to min, pitiful. 40 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But Ms performance, as he is now, nothing* 
Of Ms own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Grif, Noble madam, 

Men’s evil manners live m brass ; their 
virtues 45 

We write in water. May it please your 
Highness 

To hear me speak his good now ? 

Kath* Yes, good Griffith ; 

I were malicious else. 

Grif, TMs Cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion’d to mucli honour from Ms 
cradle. 50 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuad- 
ing ; 

Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not. 
But to those men that sought him sweet 
as summer. 54 

And though he were unsatisfied in getting — 
WMch was a sin — yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely ; ever witness tor bjm 
Those twins of learning that he rais’d in 
you, 

Ipswich and Oxford I One of which fell 
with him, 59 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 
The other, though unfinish’d, yet so 
famous. 

So excellent in art, and still so rising. 
That Christendom shall ever speak Ms 
virtue. 

His overthrow heap'd happiness upon liim ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himsrlf» 
And found the blessedness of being little. 66 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give Mm, he died fearing 
God. 

Kath, After my death I wish no other 
herald, 

No other speaker of my living actions, 70 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made 
me. 

With thy religious truth and modesty. 
Now in Ms ashes honour. Peace be with 
Mm ! 75 

Patience, be near me still, and set me 
lower : 

I have not long to trouble thee. Good 
Griffith, 

Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I nam’d my knell, wMlst I sit meditating 
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On that celestial harniony I to. 

[Sad und boiCTitn music. 
Qjif. She is asleep. Good ^vench, let’s sit 
down qiiiOt, 

For fear we wake liei. Softly, gentle 
Patience. 

Thf. Vision. 

Enter, solemnly Irippui^j one after another, 
SIX Personages clad nx li'/ute ro&es, iveaiin^ 
on ilieir heads gai^ands O} bays, and golden 
mzards on their faces ; brant hes of bays oi 
palm in then hands. They first congee iinlo 
her, then dance , and, at certain changes, the 
first two hold a spare garland over her head, 
at which the other jt ur make reverent ciir s es. 
Then the two that held the garland deliver the 
same to the othei next two, who observe the 
same order in their changes, and holding the 
garland over her head ; which done, they 
deliver the same garland to the last two, ivho 
likewise observe the same order ; at which, as 
it were by inspiration, she makes in her sleep 
signs of rejoicmg, and holdeth up her hands 
to heaven. And so in their dancing vanish, 
carrying the garland tvith them* Tlie musu 
continues* 

Kaih* Spirits of peace, where arc ye i 
Are ye all gone ? 

And leave me here m wretchedness behind 
ye ? 

Grif* Madam, we arc here. 

Kath* It is not you I call for. 

Saw ye none enter since I slept ? 

Grif. None, madam, st 

Kath. No ? Saw you not, even now, a 
blessed troop 

Invite me to a banquet ; whose bright 
faces 

Cast thousand beams upon me, like the 
sun ? 

They promis’d me eternal happiness, oo 
And brought me garlands, C^aihth, which 
I feel 

I am not worthy yet to wear- I shall, 
assuredly. 

Grif. 1 am most joyful, madam, such 
good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 

Kath. ' Bid the miuic leave. 

They are harsh and heavy to me. 

[Music ceases. 
Eat* Do you note vs 

How much her Grace is alter’d on the 
sudden ? 

How long her face is drawn I How pale she 
looks. 

And of an earthy cold 1 Mark her eyes. 
Grif. She is going, wench. Fray, pray. 
Pat. Heaven comfort her ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, An’t like your Grace— 
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Kaih. You are a saucy leilow. 

Dcbcivc we no more leveience ? 

Giif. You aie to blame, n>r 

Kno.ving she will not lose hei wonted 
greatness. 

To use so luue behaviour. Go to, kiiceh 

Mess. 1 humbl'V do entreat your High- 
ness’ paiuon ; 

My haste iriviae iiiO uitmaoneily. Tliere is 
stavin,i, " K >5 

A gentleman, sent fiorsi tJie King, to see 
you. 

Kaih. Admit him ehtiance, Griffith ; but 
this tellovv 

Let me ne'er see again. [Exit Messenger* 
Enter Lord Capucius. 

If my Sight fail not. 
You should be Lord Ambassador from the 
Emperor, it<) 

My royal nephew, and your name Capuems. 

Cap* Madam, the same — youi seiwant. 

Kath. O, my Loid, 

The times and titles now arc alter’d 
strangely 

With me since first you knew me. But, I 
pray you. 

What IS your pleasure with me ? 

Cap. Noble lady, 

First, mine own service to your Ciace ; the 
next, 115 

The King’s request that I would visit 
you. 

Who grieves much for your weakness, and 
by me 

Sends you his princely commendations 
And heartily entreats you take good 
comfort. 

Kath. O my good lord, that comfort 
comes too late, 

’Tis like a pardon after execution ; i-m 

That gentle pliysic, given in time, had cur’d 
me ; 

But now I am past all comforts here, but 
prayers. 

How does his Highness ? 

Cap. Madam, in good health. 

Kath. So may he ever do I and ever 
flourish x -:5 

When I shall dwell with worms, and my 
poor name 

Banish’d the kingdom! Patience, is that 
letter 

I caus’d you write yet sent away ? 

l^ai. No, madam. 

IGiving it to Katharine. 

Kaih. Sir, I most humbly pray you to 
deliver 

This to my lord the King, 

Cap* Most willing, madam. * .u 

Kath* In which I have commended to his 
goodness 

The model of our chaste loves, his young 
daughter— 
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Tlie dews of heaven fall tWclc in blessings 
on her I — 

B^eseecMng him to give her virtuous 
breeding— *34 

She is young, and of a noble modest nature; 
I hope she -whl deserve well — ^and a Httlc 
To love her for her mothet’s sake, that iov*d 
him. 

Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor 
petition 

Is that his noble Grace would have some 
pity 

Upon my wretched women that so long 140 
Have foHow'd both my fortunes faithfully ; 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow — 
And now I should not lie — but wall 
deserve. 

For virtue and true beauty of the soul. 
For honesty and decent csraiagc, 145 

A right good husband, let him be a noble ; 
And sure those men are happy that shall 
have 'em. 

The last is for my men — ^they are the 
poorest. 

But poverty could never draw 'em from 
me— 

That they may have their wages duly paid 
'em, 150 

And something over to remember me by. 

If heaven^ had pleas'd to have given me 
longer life 

And able means, we had not parted thus. 
These are the whole contents ; and, good 
my lord, 154 

By that you love the dearest in this world. 
As you wish Christian peace to souls de- 
parted. 

Stand these poor people's friend, and urge 
the King 

To do me this last right. 

Cap, By heaven, I will. 

Or let me lose the fashion of a man I 
Kath, I thank you, honest lord. Remem- 
ber me x6o 

In all humility unto his Highness ; 

Say his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this world. Tell him in death I 
bless'd him. 

For so 1 will. Mine eyes grow dim. Farc- 
,well, 1C4 

My lord. Griffith, farewell. Nay, Patience, 
Tou must not leave me yet. I must to 
bed ; 

Call in more women. When I am dead, 
good wench. 

Let me be us'd with honour ; strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world 
may know 

I was a chaste wife to my grave. Embalm 
me, X70 

Then lay me forth ; although unqueen'd, 
yet like 

A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
I can no more. (Bxcunl, leading Katharine. 
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ACT FIVE 

Scene I. London, A gallery in ike paMce, 

Enter Gardiner, Bishop op Winchester 
a Page with a torch before Mm, met by 
Sir Thomas Lovell. 

Gar, It's one o'clock, boy, is't not ? 

It hath struck. 
Gar. These should be hours for necessities, 
Not for dehghts ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repose, and not for us 
To waste these times. Good hour of night 
Sir Thomas I * 

Whither so late ? 

Lop, Came you from the King, my lord ? s 
Gar, I did. Sir Thomas, and left him at 
primero 

With the Duke of Suffolk. 

Lov, I must to Mm too, 

Before he go to bed. I'll take my leave. 
Gar, Not yet, Sir Thomas Lovell. What's 
the matter ? to 

It seems you are in haste. An if there be 
No great offence belongs to’t, give your 
friend 

Some touch of your late business. Affairs 
that walk — 

As they. say spirits do — at midnight, have 
In them, a wilder nature than the business 
That seeks despatch by day. 

Lop, My lord, I love you ; 

And durst commend a secret to your ear 17 
Much weightier than this work. The Queen's 
in labour. 

They say in great extremity, and fear'd 
She'll with the labour end. 

Gar. The fruit she goes with ao 

I pray for heartily, that it may find 
Good time, and live ; but for the stock. Sir 
Thomas, 

I wish it grubb'd up now. 

Lov. Methinks I could 

Cry thee amen; and yet my conscience 
says 24 

She's a go<^ <;teature, and, sweet lady, does 
Deserve our better wishes. 

Gar. But, sir, sir — 

Hear me. Sir Thomas. Y'are a gentleman 
Of mine own way ; I know you wise, 
reli^ous ; 

And, let me tell you, it will ne'er be well— 
'Twill not. Sir Thomas Lovell, take't of 
me— 3® 

Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and 
she. 

Sleep in their graves- 
Lov, Now, sir, you speak of two 

The most remark'd f th' kingdom. As for 
Cromwell, 

Beside that of the Jewel House, is made 
Master 

O' th' Rolls, and the King's secretary; 
further, sir, as 



Scene 1] 

Stands in the gap and trade of moe prefer- 
ments. 

With which the time will load him. Th 
Archbishop 

Is the King’s hand and tongne, and who 
dare speak 

One syllable against him ? 

Gar, Yes, yes. Sir Thomas, 

There are that dare ; and I myself have 
ventur’d 40 

To speak my mind of him ; and indeed this 
day. 

Sir — I may tell it you — I think I have 
Incens’d the lords o’ th’ Council, that 
he IS — 

For so I know he is, they know he is — 

A most arch heretic, a pestilence 45 

That does infect the land ; with which they 
moved 

Have broken with the King, who hath so 
far 

Given ear to our complaint — of his gieat 
grace 

And princely care, foreseeing those fell 
mischiefs 

Our reasons laid before him — hath com- 
manded 

To-morrow morning to the Council board 
He be convented. He’s a rank weed. Sir 
Thomas, 

And we must root him out. From youi 
affairs 

I hinder you too long — good night. Sir 
Thomas. 54 

Lew. Many good nights, my lord ; I rest 
your servant. 

[Exeunt Gardiner and Page, 
Enter the King and the Duke of Suffolk. 

King, Charles, I wiE play no more to- 
night ; 

My mind's not on’t ; you are too hard for 
me. 

Suf, Sir, I did never win of you before. 

King. But little, Charles ; 

Nor shall not, when my fancy’s on my play. 
Now, Lovell, from the Queen what is the 
news ? Oi 

Lov, I could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her 
woman 

1 sent your message ; who return’d her 
thanks 

In the great’st humbleness, and desir’d 
your Highness 

Most heartily to pray for her. 

King, What say’st thou, ha ? f»6 

To pray for her ? What, is she crying out ? 

£ov. So said her woman ; and that her 
suflf’rance made 
Almost each pang a death. 

King. Alas, good lady ! 

Suf, God safely quit her of her burden, 
and 70 
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With gentle travail, to the gladding of 
Your Highness with an heir ! 

King, ’Tis midnight, Charles ; 

Prithee to bed ; and in thy pray’rs re- 
member 

Th’ estate of my poor queen. Leave me 
alone. 

For I must think of that which company 75 
Will not be friendly to. 

Suf, I wish your Highness 

A quiet night, and my good mistress will 
Remember in my prayers. 

King, Charles, good night. 

[£ 3 cd Suffom^ 

Enter Sir Anthony Denny. 

Well, sir, what follows ? 

Den. Sir, I have brought my lord the 
Archbishop, So 

As you commanded me. 

King. Ha I Canterbury ? 

Den. Ay, my good lord. 

King. ’Tis true. Where is he, Denny ? 
Den, He attends your Highness’ pleasure. 
King, Bring him to us. 

[Ex!! Detmy. 

Lov. [Aside] This is about that which the 
bishop spake. 

1 am happily come hither. 85 

Re-enter Denny, with Cranmer. 

King. Avoid the gallery. 

[Loiell seems to stay. 
Ha ! I have said. Be gone. 
What I [Exeunt Lovell and Denny. 

Cran. [Aside] 1 am feariul — wherefoie 
frowns he thus ? 

’Tis his aspect of terror. AH’s not well. 
King. How now, my lord ? You do 
desire to know 
Wherefore 1 sent for you. 

Crun, [Ktieeling] It is my duty 90 
T’ attend your Highness’ pleasure. 

King. Pray you, arise. 

My good and gracious Lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I must w'alk a turn togethci ; 

I have news to tell you ; come, come, give 
me your Iiand. 94 

Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I speak, 
And am right sony to lepeat what follows. 

I have, and most unwiliingly, of late 
Heard many grievous-— I do say, my lord, 
Grievous — complaints of you ; which, being 
consider’d. 

Have mov’d us and our Council that you 
shall 100 

This morning come before us j where I 
know 

You cannot with such freedom purge 
yourself 

But that, till further trial in those charges 
Which will require your answer, you must 
take 104 

Your patience to you and be well contented 
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To make your liouse cur Tow"r« You a 
brother of usj, 

It €ts we thus proceed, or e^se no witness 
Would come against you. 

Cran. I humbly tlianlc your Highness, 
And am right glad to catch this good 
occasion 

Most throughly to be winnowed where my 
chaff ^2:0 

And corn shall fly asunder r for I know 
There^s none stands under iiioie caiumnious 
tongues 

Than I myself, poor mail. 

King. Stand up, good Canterbury ; 

Thy truth and thy integrity is rooted 
In us, thy friend. Give me thy hand, stand 
up s ^^5 

Prithee let's w'alk. Now, by my holidame. 
What manner of man are you i My lord, 
I look’d 

You would have given me your petition 
that , 

I should have ta’en some pains to brings 
together 

Yourself and your accusers, and to have 
heard you 130 

Without indurance luither. 

Cran. Most dread iicge. 

The good I stand on is my truth and 
honesty ; 

If they shall fail, I with mine enemies 
Will triumph o’er my person : '^vhich I 
weigh not, 

Being of those viitues vacant, I fear 
nothing 3:25 

What can be said against me. 

King, Know you not 

How your state stands i* th* world, with 
the whole world ? 

Your enemies are many, and not small ; 
their practices 

Must bear the same proportion ; and not 
ever 

The justice and the truth o’ th’ question 
carries 130 

The due o' th’ verdict with it ; at what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as 
corrupt 

To swear against you ? Such things have 
been done. 

You are potently oppos’d, and with a 
m^ce 134 

Of as great size. Ween you of better luck, 
I mean in perjur’d witness, than your 
Master, 

Whose minister you are, whiles here He 
Mv’d 

Upon this naughty earth ? Go to, go to j 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger. 
And woo your own destruction. 

Cran. God and your Majesty 

Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 14% 
The trap is laid for me I 

King. Be of good cheer r 
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They shall no more pievail ihairwe~p™ 
way to. ^ 

Keep comfort to you, and tlm mommg see 
You do appear before them ; if they shall 
chance, ^ 

In charging you with matters, to commit 
you. 

The best persuasions to the cootrarv 
Fail not to use, and with what veliemencv 
Th’ occasion shall instruct you. If 'en- 
treaties 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 250 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them. Look, the good 
man weeps I 

He’s honest, on mine honour, God’s 
Mother I 

! swear he is true-hearted, and a soul 154 
None better m my kingdom. Get you gone 
And do as I have bid you. [Exii Cmnmerl 
He has sti angled liis language in Ms tears*. 

Enter Old Lady. 

Gent iWithinJ Come back; what mean 
you ? 

Old L. rii not come back ; the tidings 
that I bring 

Will make my boldness manners. Now, 
good angels 

Fly o’er thy royal head, and shade thy 
person 160 

Under their blessed wings I 

King. Now, by thy looks 

i guess thy message, is the Queen de- 
liver'd ? 

Say ay, and of a boy. 

Old L. Ay, ay, my liege ; 

And of a lovely boy. The God of Heaven 
Both now and ever bless her I ’Tis a girl, 
Promises boys hereafter. Sir. your queen 
Desires your visitation, and to be 167 

Acquainted with this stranger; ’tis as like vou 
As cherry is to cherry. 

King, ' Lovell I 

Enter Lovell. 

Lov. Sir ? 

King, Give her an hundred marks. I’ll 
to the Queen, [Exit* 

Old L. An hundred marks ? By this light, 
I’ll ha’ more ! 172 

An ordinary groom is for such payment. 

I will have more, or scold it out of hton. 
Said I for this the girl was like to him ? 1*11 
Have more, or else unsay ’t ; and now, wMe 
’tis hot. 

I’ll put it to the issue. [Exeunt* 

Scene II. Lobby before the Council Chamber* 

Enter Crahmer, Archbishop op Canter- 
bury. 

Cran. I hope I am not too late ; and yet 
the genttenan 
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Tlidi was seal to ayj; iiom lao Couocxt 
play’d me 

To make great liaste. All fasi ? Wiiai 
mraiis thu ? Ho ! 

Who waits tiioie ? £hno yon knov,- me ? 

Keepei. 

Keep* Yc'.j, my Io?*J , 

But yet I cannot help ->'OU. 

Cran. V/hy ? 

Keep . YoLii Grace must wait till you be 
cail'a ior. 

Eiiier Doctor Butts. 

Cran. So. 

Butts. [Aside] This is a piece oi malice. 
I am glad 

I came this way so happily ; tlie King 
Shall uaderstaod ii picbeiilly. I Exit 

Cran [Aside] ’Tis Butts, 

The King's piiysician ; as he pass’d along, 
How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me ! 
Pray heaven he sound not mv disgrace ! 
For ceitain. 

This is ot purpose laid by some that hate 
me — » ! 

God turn their hearts ! I never souglit 
their malice — 

To quench mine honour ; they w ould shame 
to make me 

Wait else at door, a fellow councillor, 

'Mong boys, grooms, and lackeys. But then 
pleasures 

Must be iulhll’d, «irid I attend with patience. 

Eiiter the King and Butts at a window 
above. 

Butts. ITl show youi Grace the strangest 

Sight — 

King. Wful's that, Butts ? 

Butts. I think your Xiighness saw this 
many a day. 

King. Body a me, wliere is il ? 

Bidts. There mv lord : 

The high promotion of his Grace of 
Canterbury ; 

Who holds his stale at door, 'mongst 
pursuivants. 

Pages, and footboys. 

King. Ha, 'tis he indeed, .’i 

Is this the honoui they do one another ? 
'Tis well there's one above 'em yet. I ha<.t 
thought 

They had parted so much honestv among 
'em — 

At least good manners — as not thus to 
sutfer di, 

A man of his place, and so near our 
favour, 

To dance attendance on their lordships’ 
pleasures. 

And at the door too, like a post with 
packets. 

By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery I i 
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Let 'oni onJ dj.u’i t He carta. ti close ; 

We shah heai more anon. liixeimL 

ScuNii. 51L The Cou'zcil Chanihe}. 

A CotiGCil iabic oyo'jglu m. ‘With chairs and 
skioK, Gt.J pU.ced unde: the slate. Enter 
LoiJ places himself at the 

upper end oj iPe lable on ihe left handf a 
seat being ie^t void above him, as for 
Canieihwy s seat. Duke of Suffolk, 
Duke of Horfolk, Surrey, Lord 
Chxmbfreain, Gardiner, seat themselves 
m order on each side ; Cro'^iwell at 
lower eyidf as seitetary. Keeper at the door. 

Chan. Speak to the business, master 
secretaiy ; 

Why aic we met in council ? 

Ctont. Please your honours, 

The chief cause concerns hi-;. Grace of 
Canterbury. 

Gar. Has he had knowledge nf it ? 

Crom. Yes. 

No>. Who waits theie ? 

Keep. Without, my noble loids ? 

Gar. Yes. 

Keep. My Loid Archbishop ; 

And lias done half an houi, to know your 
pleas me 

Chan. Lei him come m. 

Keep. Your Grace may entei now. 

CiiANMER approaches the Council table. 

Chun. My good Loid Archbishop, I am 
very souy 

To sit here <it this present, and behold 
That chair stand empty ; but we all are 
men, io 

In oui own natures frail and capable 
Of oui flesli ; few are angels ; out of which 
IraiUv 

And want ol wisdom, you, that best should 
teach us, 

Have nnsxicinean’d yourself, and not a 
little, 

Toward the King first, then his laws, m 
hliuig js 

'Uhe whole realm by yuur teaching and 
your chaplains — 

For vSO w'e are mlo»in’d — with new opinions, 
Divers and ihuigerous ; whuh aie heresies, 
And, not leioim’d, may pro\e pernicious. 
Gar. Which rcfoimation must be sudden 
too, 

My noble loids ; for those that tame wild 
horses 

Pace 'em oof in their hands to make 'em 
gentle, 

But stop tlieir mouths with stubborn biis 
and spur ’em 

Till they obey the manage. If we suffer. 
Out of our easiness and childish pity 
To one man's honour, this contagious sick- 
ness. 
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Farewell all physic; and what follows 
then ? 

Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
Of the whole state ; as of late days our 
neighbours. 

The upper Germany, can dearly witness, 30 
Yet freshly pitied in our memories. 

Ctan. My good lords, hitherto in all the 
progress 

Both of my life and office, I have labour’d. 
And with no little study, that my teaching 
And the strong course of my authority 35 
Might go one way, and safely ; and the end 
Was ever to do well. Nor is there living — 
I speak it with a single heart, my lords — 
A man that more detests, more stirs against. 
Both in his private conscience and his 
place, 40 

Defacers of a public peace than I do. 

Pray heaven the King may never find a 
heart 

With less allegiance in it I Men that make 
Envy and crooked malice nourishment 
Dare bite the best. I do beseech your 
lordships 45 

That, in this case of justice, my accusers. 
Be what they will, may stand forth face to 
face 

And freely urge against me. 

Suf, Nay, my lord. 

That cannot be ; you are a councillor, 49 
And by that virtue no man dare accuse you. 

Gar. My lord, because we have business 
of more moment. 

We will be short with you. *Tis his High- 
ness* pleasure 

And our consent, for better trial of you, 
From hence you be committed to the 
Tower 5 

Where, being but a private man again, 55 
You shall know many dare accuse you 
boldly. 

More than, I fear, you are provided for. 

Craw. Ah, my good Lord of Winchester,' 
I thank you ; 

You are always my good friend ; if your 
will pass, 

I shall both find your lordship judge and 
juror, 60 

You are so merciful. I see your end — 

’Tis my undoing. Love and meekness, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition; 
Win straying souls with modesty again. 
Cast none away. That I shall clear myself. 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt as you do conscience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could say more. 
But reverence to your calling makes me 
modest. €9 

Gan My lord, my lord, you are a sectary ; 
That’s the plain truth. Your painted gloss 
discovers. 

To men that understand you, words and 
weakness. 


^^5 

Crom, My Lord of Winchester, y* a 
little, ^ 

By your good favour, too sharp ; mc’A so 
noble, 

However faulty, yet should find xespeci^ ^3 
For what they have been ; 'tis a crueit^ 

To load a falling man. 

Gar. Good Master Secretar^^, 

I cry your honour mercy; you may, 
worst 

Of all this table, say so. 

Crom. Why, my lord ? 

Gar, Do not I know you for a favourer 80 
Of this new sect ? Ye are not sound. 

Crom. Not sound ? 

Gan Not sound, I say. 

Crom, Would you were half so honest ! 
Men’s prayers then would seek you, not 
their fears. 

Gan I shall remember this bold language. 
Crom, Do. 

Remember your bold life too. 

Chan, This is too much ; 83 

Forbear, for shame, my lords. 

Gan I have done. 

Crom, And I, 

Chan, Then thus for you, my lord; it 
stands agreed, 

I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey’d to th* Tower a prisoner ; 
There to remain till the King’s further 
pleasure 90 

Be known unto us. Are you all agreed, 
iords ? 

All, We are. 

Cran. Is there no other way of mercy. 
But I must needs to th’ Tower, my lords ? 

Gan What other 

Would you expect ? You are strangely 
troublesome. 

Let some o’ th’ guard be ready there. 

Enter the Guard. 

Cran, For me ? 95 

Must I go like a traitor thither ? 

Gan Receive him, 

And see him safe i* th’ Tower. 

Cran, Stay, good my lords, ^ 

I have a little yet to say. Look there, my 
lords ; i 

By virtue of that ring I take my cause 99 
Out of the gripes of cruel men and give it 
To a most noble judge, the King my master. 
Cham, This is the King’s ring. 

Sun ’Tis no counterfeit. 

Suf, ’Tis the right ring, by heav’n. I told 
ye all. 

When we first put this dangerous stone a- 
Toiling, 

’Twould faU upon oursudves. 

Non Do you think, my lords, X03 

The King will suffer but the little finger 
Of this man to foe vex’d ? 

Cham. ’Tis now too certain ; 



Scene 3] 

How much more is Ins life in value with 
him I 

Would I were fairly out on’t I 

Crom. My mind gave me, 

In seeking tales and informations no 

Against this man — whose honesty the devil 
And hib disciples only envy at — 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Now ha%'e 
at ye 1 

Enter the King froivning on them ; he takes 
his ceat, 

Gan Dread sovereign, how much are wc 
bound to heaven n-i 

In daily thanlcs, that gave us such a prince ; 
ifjot only good and wise but most leligious ; 
Cue that in all obedience makes the church 
Tne chief aim ot his honour and, to 
strengthen 

That holy duty, out of dear respect. 

His royal self in judgment conies to hear t2o 
The cause betwixt her and iiiis great 
ojffcndcr. 

King. You were ever good at sudden 
commendations. 

Bishop of Winchester. But know I come 
not 

To heai such flattery now, and in my 
presence ^24 

They arc too thin and bare to hide offences. 
To me you cannot reach you play the 
spaniel. 

And think with wagging of your tongue to 
win me ; 

But whatsoe'er thou tak’st me for. I'm sure 
Thou hast a cruel nature and a bloody. 

[To Crmtmer] Good man, sit down. Now let 
me see the proudest 130 

He that dares most but wag his finger at 
thee. 

By all that’s holy, he had better starve 
Than but once think this place becomes thee 
not. 

Sur. May it please your Grace — 

King, No, sir, it does not please me. 
I had thought I had had men of some 
understanding 

And wisdom of my Council ; but I find 
none. 136 

Was it discietion, lords, to let this* man. 
This good man — few of you deserve that 
' title — 

This honest man, wait like a lousy footboy 
At chamber door ? and cne as great a§ you 
are ? *40 

Why, what a shame was this ! Did my 
commission 

Bid ye so far forget yourselves 7 I gave ye 
Power as he was a courciilor to try him, 
Not as a groom. There’s some ot ye, 1 see. 
More out of malice than integrity, X43 
Would try him to the utmost, had ye mean ; 
Which ye shall never have while I live. 

Chan, ^ Thus far, 
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My most dread sovereign, may it like ’vour 
Grace 

To let my tongue excuse all. What was 
purpos’d 149 

Concerning his imprisonment was rather — 
If there be faith in men — meant for his 
trial 

And fair purgation to the w'orld, than 
malice, 

I’m sure, in me. 

King. Well, well, my lords, respect him ; 
Take him, and use him well, he's worthy 
of it- 

I will say thus much for him : if a prince 253 
May he beliolding to a subject, I 
Am for his love and service so to him. 
Make me no more ado, but all embrace him ; 
Be friends, for shame, my lords I My Lord 
ot Canterbury, 155 

I have a suit which you must not deny me : 
That is, a fair young maid that yet wants 
baptism ; 

You must be godfather, and ansv/er for her. 

Cran. The greatest monaich now alive 
may glory 163 

In such an honour ; how may I deserve it, 
That am a poor and humble subject to you? 

King. Come, come, my lord, you’d spare 
your spoons. You shall have 
Two noble partners with you : the old 
Duchess of Noifolk 

And Lady Marquts Dorset. Will these 
please you 7 

Once more, my Lord of Winchester, I 

charge you, 170 

Embrace amd love this man. 

Gar, With a true heart 

And brother-love I do it. 

Cran. And let heaven 

Witness how dear I hold this confirmation. 

King. Good man, those joyful tears show 
thy true heart. 

The common voice, I see, is verified 175 

Of thee, which says thus : * Do my Lord of 
Canterbury 

A shrewd turn and he’s your friend for 
ever 

Come, lords, we trifle time away ; I Jong 
To have this young one made a Christian, 
As I have made ye one, lords, one remain ; 
So I grow stronger, you more honour gain. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Tlte palace yard. 

Noise and tumult within. Enter Porter and 
Ms Man. 

Eort. You’ll leave your noise anon, ye 
rascals. Do you take the court for Paris 
garden 7 Ye rude slaves, leave your gaping. 

IWitkim Good master porter, I belong to 
th’ larder. 

Pori. Idielong to gallows, and be 
bang’d, yc rogue I Is this a place to roar 
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in ? Fetch me a dozen crab-tree staves, 
and strong ones : these are but switches to 
*em. Ill scratch your heads. You must be 
seeing christenings ? Do you look for ale 
and cakes here, you rude rascals? 

Man. Pray, sir, be patient ; *tis as much 
impossible. 

Unless we sweep ’em from the door with 
cannons, 

To scatter ’em as ’tis to make ’em sleep 
On May-day morning ; which will never be. 
We may as well push against Paul’s as stir 
’em. 

Port How got they in, and be hang’d ? 15 
Man. Alas, I know not : how gets the 
tide in ? 

As much as one sound cudgel of four foot — 
You see the poor remainder — could 
distribute, 

I made no spare, sir. 

Port. You did nothing, sir. 

Man. I am not Samson, nor Sir Ouy, nor 
Colbrand, 

To mow ’em down before me ; but if I 
spar’d any 21 

That had a head to hit, either young or old. 
He or she, cuckold or cuckold-maker, 

Let me ne’er hope to see a chme again ; 
And that I would not for a cow, God save 
her I 25 

iW ithim Do you hear, master porter ? 
Port I shall be with you presently, good 
master puppy. Keep the door close, surah. 
Man. \!^at would you have me do ? 29 
Port. What should you do, but knock ’em 
down by th’ dozens ? Is this Moorfields to 
muster in ? Or have we some strange 
Indian with the great tool come to court, 
the women so besiege us ? Bless me, what 
a fry of fornication is at door I On my 
Christian conscience, this one christening 
will beget a thousand : here will be father, 
godfather, and ail together. 3v» 

Man. The spoons will be the bigger, sir. 
There is a fellow somewhat near the door, 
he should be a brazier by his face, for, o’ 
my conscience, twenty of the dog-days now 
reign in’s nose ; all that stand about him 
are under the line, they need no other 
penance. That fire-drake did I hit three 
times on the head, and three times was his 
nose discharged against me : - he stands 
there like a mortar-piece, to blow us. There 
was a haberdasher’s wife of small wit near 
him, that rail’d upon me till her pink’d 
porringer fell off her head, for kindling such 
a combustion in the state. I miss’d the 
meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried 
out * Clubs i ’ when I might see from far 
some forty tmncheoners draw to her 
succour, which were the hope o’ th’ Strand, 
where she was quartered. They fell on ; I 
made good my place. At length they came 
to th’ broomstadf to me ; I defied ’em still ; 
784 
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when suddenly a file of boys behind ’^ccT 
loose shot, deliver’d such a show'r of 
pebbles ^ that i was fain to draw mine 
honour in and let ’em win the work : the 
devil was amongst ’em. I think surely. 36 
Port These aie the youths that thunder 
at a playhouse and light for bitten apples * 
that no audience but the tribulation of 
Tower-hill or the limbs of Limehouse, their 
dear brothers, are able to endure. I have 
some of ’em in Limbo Patrum, and there 
they are like to dance these three days* 
besides the running banquet of two beadles 
that is to come. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham. Mercy o* me, what a multitude are 
here ! 

They grow still too ; from all parts they 
are coming, 65 

As if we kept a fair here I Where are these 
porters. 

These lazy knaves ? Y’have made a fine 
hand, fellows. 

There’s a trim rabble let in : are all these 
Your faithful friends o’ th’ suburbs ? We 
shall have 

Great store of room, no doubt, left for the 
ladies, ^0 

When they pass back from the christening. 

Port An’t please your honour, 

We are but men ; and what so many may 

Not being torn a pieces, we have done* 

An army cannot rule ’em. 

Cham. As I live. 

If the King blame me for’t, I’ll lay ye all 75 
By th’ heels, and suddenly ; and on your 
heads 

Clap round fines for neglect. Y’are lazy 
knaves ; 

And here ye lie baiting of bombards, when 
Ye should do service. Hark I the trumpets 
sound ; 79 

Th’are come already from the chiistcning. 
Go break among the press and find a way 
out 

To let the troop pass fairly, or I'll find 
A Marshalsea shall hold yc play these two 
months. 

Port Make way there for the Princess. 
Man. You great fellow. 

Stand close up, or i’ll make your head ache. 
Port You r th’ caiiiiet, get up o’ th’ rail j 
I’ll peck you o'er the pales else, [Exeunt 

Scene V. The palace. 

Enter Trumpets, sot^nding ; then two Alder- 
men, Lord Maio?** Garter, Ceanmer, 
Dcjke of Norfolk, with his marshals 
staffl Bvkc of Suffoek, iwo Noblemen 
hearing great stand ing^howls for the 
chrisiming gifts ; iJmt, four Noblemen 
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Scene 5 ] 

bearing a canopy, under which th 
Duchess of Norfolk, godmother, bearing 
the child richly habited in a mantle, &c., 
tram home by a Lady ; then follows the 
Marchioness Dorset, the other god- 
mother, and Ladies. The troop pass once 
about the siege, and Garter speaks. 

Gart. Heaven, from thy endless goodness, 
send prosperous hfe, long and ever-happy 
to the high and mighty Princess of England 
Elizabeth ! 

Flourish. Enter King and Guard. 

Cran. IKneeling} And to your royal 

Grace and the good Queen ! 

My noble partners and myself thus pray : 5 
All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 
Heaven overlaid up to make parents happy 
May hourly fall upon ye ! 

King. Thank you, good Lord Archbishop. 
What IS her name ? 

Cran. Elizabeth. 

King. Stand up, lord. 

[The King kisses the child. 

With this kiss take my blessing : God pro- 
tect thee ! 10 

Into whose hand I give thy hfe. 

Cran. Amen. 

King. My noble gossips, y*have been too 
prodigal ; 

I thank ye heartily. So shall this lady. 
When she has so much English. 

Cran. Let me speak, sir. 

For heaven now bids me ; and the words 
I utter 15 

Let none think flattery, for they^U find *em 
truth. 

This royal infant — heaven still move about 
her I — 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand 
blessings. 

Which time shall bring to ripeness. She 
shall be — 20 

But few now living can behold that good- 
ness — 

A pattern to all princes living with her. 
And all that shall succeed. Saba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
Than this pure soul shall be. All princely 
graces 23 

That mould up such a mighty piece as 
this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good. 
Shall still be doubled on her. Truth shall 
nurse her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel 
her ; 

She shall be lov'd and fear’d. Her own 
shall bless her i 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 31 
And hang their heads with sorrow# Good 
grows with her ; 


In her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants, and 
smg 

The merry songs of peace to all his neigh- 
bours. 35 

God shall be truly known ; and those 
about her 

From her shall read the perfect ways of 
honour. 

And by those claim their greatness, not by 
blood. 

Nor shall this peace sleep with her j but as 
when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden 
phoenix, 40 

Heirashes new create another heir 
As great in admiration as herself. 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one — 
When heaven shall call her from this cloud 
of darkness — 

Who from the sacred ashes of her honour 45 
Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she 
was. 

And so stand fix'd. Peace, plenty, love, 
truth, terror. 

That were the servants to this chosen 
infant, 

Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to 
him ; 

Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall 
shine, 50 

His honour and the , greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations ; he shall 
flourish. 

And like a mountain cedar reach biS 
branches 

To all the plains about him ; our children’s 
children 

Shall see this and bless heaven. 

King. Thou speakest wonders. 

Cran. She shall be, to the happiness of 
England, 56 

An aged princess ; many days shall see 
her. 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more I But she 
must die — 

She must, the saints must have her-^yet a 
virgin; 60 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To th’ ground, and all the world shall 
mourn her. 

King. O Lord Archbishop, 

Thou hast made me now a man; never 
before 

This happy child did I get anything. 65 
This oracle of comfort has so pleas’d me 
That when I am in heaven I shall desire 
To see what this child does, and praise my 
Maker. 

I thank ye all. To you, my good lord 
Mayor, 

And you, good brethren, I am much be- 
hoMiiig ; 70 
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I have receiv’d mucli honour by your 
presence. 

And ye shall find me thankful. Lead the 
way, lords j 

Ye mast all see the Queen, and she must 
thank ye. 

She Will be sick else. This day, no man 
think 

Has business at his house ; for all shall 
stay. 75 

This little one shall make it holiday. 

lExeunt, 

THE EPILOGUE 


[Act 5 

And sleep an act or two; but those, we fear* 
W’have frighted with our trumpets * sn’ 
’tis clear, * ’ 

'Ihey’H say ’tis nought ; others to hear th«* 
city ^ 

Abus’d extremely, and to cry ‘ That’s 
witty I ' 

Which we have not done neither ; that 
I fear, ’ 

All the expected good w’are like to hear 
For this play at this time is only in 
The merciful construction of good women • 
For such a one we show’d ’em. If thev 
smile ^ 


’Tis ten to one this play can never please 
AM that are here. Some come to take their 
ease 


And say ’twill do, I know within a while 
All the best men are ours ; for 'tis ill hap 
If they hold when their ladies bid ’em clap. 
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DRAMATIS 

Priam, King of Troy. 

Hector, 1 
Troilus, 

Paris, ?his sons. 

Deiphobus, 

Helenus, J 

Margarelon, a bastard son of Prianu 
^TENOR, } commanders. 

Calchas, a Trojan priest^ taking part with 
the Greeks. 

Fandarus, uncle to Cressida. 

Agamemnon, the Greek general. 

Menelaus, his brother. 

Achilles, 1 cotnynande^s. 

Ajax, J 

The Scene: : 


PERSONAi 

Ulysses, 

DfoMSoES, i commanders. 

PaTROCLUS, j 

Thersiies, a deformed and scnrrUoim 
Greek. 

Alexander, servant to Ciesrnda. 

Servant to Trod us. 

Servant to Pans. 

Servant to Dwmedes. 

Helen, wife to Menelaus. 

AndrOxMache, wife to Hector. 

Cassandra, daughter to Priam, a prophetess. 
Cressida, daughter to Calchas. 

Tiojan and Greek Soldiers, and Attendants. 


Troy and the Greek camp before it. 


PROLOGUE 

In Troy, there lies the scene. From isles of 
Greece 

The princes orgiilous, their high blood 
chaf'd, 

Have to the port of Athens sent their ships 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 
Of cruel war. Sixty and nine that wore 5 
Their crowasls regal from th’ Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygta ; and their vOw 
is made 

To ransack Troy, within whose strong 
immures 

The ravish'd Helen, Menelaus’ queen. 

With wanton Paris sleeps — and that's the 
quarrel. 10 

To Tenedos they come, 

And the deep-drawing barks do there 
disgorge 

Their war-likc fraughtage. Now on Dardan 
plains 

The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do 
pitch 

Their brave pavilions : Priam’s six-gated 
city, 15 

Dardan, and Tymbria, Helias, Chetas, 
Troien, 

And Antenorides, with massy staples 
And corresponsive and fullilling bolts, 

Sperr up the sons of Troy. 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits 20 , 
On one and other side, Troyan and Greek, j 
Sets ail on hazard — and hither am I come; 
A Prologue arm’d, but not in confidence 
Of author’s pen or actor’s voice, but suited ! 
In like conditions as our argument, 35 1 


To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firsthngs ot those 
broils. 

Beginning in the middle ; starting thence 
away 

To what may be digested in a play. 

Like or find fault ; do as your pleasures 
are ; so 

Now good or bad, 'tis but the chance of war. 


ACT ONE 

ScLNS I. Troy. Befoie Priam*s palace. 
Enter Troilus armed, and Pandarus. 

Tro. Call here my varlet ; I’U unaim 
again. 

Why should I war without the walls of 
Troy 

That find such cruel battle here within ? 
Each Troyan that is master of his heait, 
Let him to tleld ; Troilus, alas, hath 
none ! 

Pan. Will this gear ne’er be mended ? « 
Tro. The Greeks are strong, and skilful to 
their strength, 

Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness 
valiant ; 

But I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 9 
Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorance, 
Less valiant than the virgin in the night. 
And skilless as unpractis'd infancy. 

Pan. Weil, I have told you enough of 
this ; -for my part. I'll not meddle nor make 
no farther. He that will have a cake out of 
the wheat must needs tarry the grinding. 16 
Tro. Have I not tarried ? 
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Pan. Ay» the grinding ; but you must 
tarry the bolting. 

Tro. Have I not tarried ? 

Pan. Ay, the bolting; but you must 
tarry the leavening. 21 

Tro. Still have I tarried. 

Pan. Ay, to the leavemng ; but here s 
yet in the word^‘ hereafter ' the kneading, 
the making of the cake, the heating of the 
oven, and the baking ; nay, you must stay 
the cooling too, or you may chance to burn 
your lips. 

Tro. Patience herself, what goddess e er 
she be, t ^ 

Doth lesser bleach at suff'rance than I do. 
At Priam’s royal table do I sit ; 

And when fair Cressid comes into my 
thoughts — 30 

So, traitor, then she comes when she is 
thence- 

Pan. Well, she look’d yesternight fairer 
than ever I saw her look, or any woman 
else* 

Tro. I was about to tell thee : when my 
heart. 

As wedged with a sigh, would rive m twain. 
Lest Hector or my father should perceive 
me, 3 ^ 

I have, as when the sun doth light a storm. 
Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile. 

But sorrow that is couch’d in seeming 
gladness 

Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden 
sadness. 40 

Pan. An her hair were not somewhat 
darker than Helen’s — ^well, go to — ^there 
were no more comparison between the 
women. But, for my part, she is my kins- 
woman ; I would not, as they term it, 
praise her, but I would somebody had 
heard her talk yesterday, as I did. I will 
not dispraise your sister Cassandra’s wit ; 
but — 46 

Tro. O Pandarus I I tell thee, Pan- 
darus — 

When 1 do tell thee there my hopes lie 
drown’d. 

Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench’d. I tell thee I am mad 
In Cressid’s love. Thou ansWer’st * She is 
fair ’ — 51 

Pourest in the open ulcer of my heart — 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her 
voice. 

Handiest in thy discourse, O, that her hand, 
In whbse comparison all wl^tes ure ink 55 
Writing their own^t^pitoff^ST to whose soft 
seizure 

The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of 
sense 

Hard as the palm of ploughman I This thou 
tell’st me, 

As true thou tell’st me, when I say I love 
her ; 


[Act 1 

But, saying thus, instead of oil and baJm, 60 
Thou lay’st m every gash that love hath 
given me 

The knite that made it. 

Pan. I speak no more than truth. 

Tro. Thou dost not speak so much, 64 
Pan. Faith, I’ll not meddle m it. Let her 
be as she is : if she be fair, ’tis the better 
for her ; an she be not, she has the mends 
m her own hands. 67 

Tro. Good Pandarus ! How now, 
Pandarus I 

Pan. I have had my labour for my 
travail, ill thought on of her and lU thought 
on of you ; gone between and between, but 
small thanks for my labour. 71 

Tro. What, art thou angry, Pandarus ? 
What, with me ? 

Pan. Because she’s Idn to me, therefore 
she’s not so fair as Helen. An she were not 
km to me, she would be as fair a Friday as 
Helen is on Sunday. But what care I ? I 
care not an she were a blackamoor ; ’tis all 
one to me. 77 

Tro. Say I she is not fair ? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. 
She’s a fool to stay behind her father. Let 
her to the Greeks ; and so I’ll tell her the 
next time I see her. For my part. I’ll 
meddle nor make no more i’ th’ matter. 82 
Tro. Pandarus I 
Pan. Not 1 , 

Tro. Sweet Pandarus I 83 

Pan. Pray you, speak no more to me : I 
will leave all as I found it, and there an end. 

lExU. Sound alarum, 
Tro. Peace, you ungracious clamours I 
Peace, rude sounds I 

Fools on both sides I Helen must needs be 
fair. 

When with your blood you daily paint her 
thus. 90 

I cannot fight upon this argument ; 

It is too starv’d a subject for my sword. 
But Pandarus — O gods, how do you plague 
me ! 

I cannot come to Cressid but by Fandar ; 
And he’s as tetchy to be woo'd to woo 95 
As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit, 
Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne’s love, 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what 
we ? 

Her bed is India ; there she lies, a pearl ; 
Between our Ilium and where she resides 
Let it be call’d the wild and wand’ring 
flood ; xoi 

Ourself the merchant^ and this sailing 
Pandar 

Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our 
bark. 

Alarum* Bnhr JEnnAS. 

Mm. How now. Prince Troilus I Where- 
fore not afield ? 
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Scene 1 ] 

Tro* Because not there. This woman's 
answer sorts. 

For womanish it is to be from thence. xo 6 
What news, ^neas, from the field to-day ? 
Mite, That Pans is returned home, and 
hurt. 

Tro. By whom, .®neas ? 

Mne, Troilus, by Menelaus. 

Tro, Let Paris bleed : 'tis but a scar to 
scorn; no 

Paris is gor’d with Menelaus* horn. 

lAlarum, 

Mne, Hark what good sport is out ot 
town to-day 1 

Tro. Better at home, if ‘ would I might * 
were * may *. 

But to the sport abroad. Are you bound 
thither ? hi 

Mne. In all swift haste. 

Tro. Come, go we then together. 

lExeunt. 

Scene II. Troy, A street. 

Enter Cressida and her man Alexander. 

Cres. Who were those went by ? 

Alex. Queen Hecuba and Helen. 

Cres. And whither go they ? 

Alex. Up to the eastern tower. 

Whose height commands as subject all the 
vale. 

To see the battle. Hector, whose patience 
Is as a virtue fix'd, to-day was mov'd. *5 
He chid Andromache, and struck his 
armourer ; 

And, like as there were husbandry in war, 
Before the sun rose he was harness'd light, 
And to the field goes he ; where every 
flower 

rwd as a prophet weep what it foresaw to 
I n Hector's wrath. 

Cres. What was his cause of anger ? 
Alex. The noise goes, this : there is 
among the Greeks 

A lord of Troyan blood, nephew to Hector ; 
They call him Ajax. 

Cres. Good ; and what of him ? 

AUx. They say he is a very man per se i s 
And stands alone. 

Cres, So do all men, unless they are 
drunk, sick, or have no legs. 

Alex* This man, lady, hath robb'd many 
beasts of their particular additions : he is 
as valiant as the hon, churlish as the bear, 
slow as the elephant— a man into whom 
nature hath so crowded humours that his 
valour is crush'd into folly, his folly sauced 
with discretion. There is no man hath a 
virtue that he hath not a glimpse of, nor 
any man an attaint but he carries some 
stain of it ; he is melancholy without cause 
and merry against the hair ; he hath the 
joints of every thing ; but everything so 
out of joint that he is a gouty Briarcus, 


many hands and no use, or pui blind Argus, 
all eyes and no 6ight. 29 

Cies. But how should this man, that 
makes me smile, make Hector angry ? 

ALx They say he yesterday cop’d 
Hectoi in the battle and stiuck him down, 
the disdain and shame v\hereot hath cwei 
since kept Hector fasting and wakiog. 

Bnter Pandarus. 

Cres. Who comes here ? 35 

Alex. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 

Cres. Hector's a gallant man. 

Alex. As may be in the world, lady. 

Pan. What’s that ? What's that ? 

Cres. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 4« 
Pan. Good morrow, cousin Cressid. What 
do you talk of ? — Good morrow, Alex- 
ander. — How do you, cousin ? When were 
you at Timm ? 

Cres. This morning, uncle. 44. 

Pan. What were you talking of when I 
came ? Was Hector arm'd and gone ere you 
came to Ilium ? Helen was not up, was she ? 

Cres. Hector was gone ; but Helen was 
not up. 

Pan. E'en so. Hector was stirring early. 
Cres. That weie we talking of, and of his 
anger. ’ 50 

Pan. Was he angry ? 

Cres. So he says here. 

Pan. True, he was so ; I know the cause 
too ; he’ll lay about him to-day, I can tell 
them that. And there's Troilus will not 
come far behind him ; let them take heed 
of Troilus, I can tell them that too, 56 
Cres. What, is he angry too ? 

Pan. Who, Troilus ? Troilus is the better 
man of the two. 

Cres. O Jupiter I there’s no comparison. 
Pan. What, not between Troilus and 
Hector ? Do you know a man if you see 
him ? 63 

Cres. Ay, if I ever saw him before and 
knew him. 

Pan. Well, I say Troilus is Troilus. 

Cres. Then you say as I say, for I am 
sure he is not Hector. 66 

Pan. No, nor Hector is not Troilus in 
some degrees. 

Cres- 'Tis just to each of them : he is 
himself. 

Pan. Himself I Alas, poor Troilus I I 
would he were I 

Cres- So he is. To 

Pan. Condition I had gone barefoot to 
India. 

Cres. He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himself ! no, he's not himself- 
Would *a were himself ! Well, the gods are 
above ; time must triend or end. Well, 
Troilus, well I I would my heart were in 
her body I No, Hector is not a better man 
than Troilus. 76 
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Cres. Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cres. Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan. Th’ other’s not come to’t; you 
shall tell me another tale when th’ other’s 
come to’t. Hector shaE not have his wit 
this year. Ss 

Cres. He shall not need it if he have his 
own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities. 

Cres. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. 

Cres. ’Twould not become him : his 
own’s 'better. 

Pan. You have no judgment, niece. 
Helen herself swore th’ other day that 
Troilus, for a brown favour, for so ’tis, I 
must confess — not brown neither — 90 

Cres. No, but brown. 

Pan. Faith, to say truth, brown and not 
brown. 

Cres. To say the truth, true and not true. 
Pan. She prais’d his complexion above 
Paris. 

Cres. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 95 
Pan. So he has- 

Cres. Then Troilus should have too much. 
If she prais’d him above, his complexion is 
higher than his ; he having colour enough, 
and the other higher, is too flaming a praise 
for a good complexion. I had as lief Helen’s 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for 
a copper nose. 

Pan. I swear to you I think Helen loves 
him better than Paris. 

Cres. Then she’s a merry Greek indeed. 
Pan. Nay, I am sure she does. She came 
to him th' other day into the compass’d 
window — and you know he has not past 
three or four hairs on his chin — 107 

Cres. Indeed a tapster’s arithmetic may 
soon bring his particulars therein to a total. 

Pan. Why, he is very young, and yet will 
he within three pound lift as much as his 
brother Hector, 

Cres. Is he so young a man and so old a 
lifter ? 

Pan. But to prove to you that Helen 
loves him : she came and puts me her white 
hand to his cloven chin — 

Cres. Juno have mercy I How came it 
cloven ? 115 

Pan. Why, you know, ’tis dimpled. I 
think his smiling becomes him better than 
any man in all Phrygia. 

Cres. O, he smiles valiantly I 
Pan. Boes he not ? 119 

Cres. O yes, an ’twere a cloud in autumn ! 
Pan. Why, go to, then ! But to prove to 
you that Helen loves Troilus — 

Cres. Troilus wiU stand to the proof, if 
you’ll prove it so. 

Pan. Troilus ! Why, he esteems her no 
more than I esteem an addle egg. 136 
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Cres. If you love an addle egg as well as 
you love an idle head, you would eat 

chickens i’ th* shell. 

Pan. I cannot choose but laugh to think 
how she tickled his chin. Indeed, she has a 
marvell’s white hand, I must needs confess. 
Cres. Withoui the rack. 132* 

Pan. And she takes upon her to spy a 
white hair on his cliin. 

Cres. Alas, poor chin 1 Many a wart is 
richer. ^35 

Pan. But there w^as such laughing I 
Queen Hecuba laugh’d that her eyes ran 
o’er. 

Cres. With millctones. 

Pan. And Cassandra laugh’d. 

Cres. But there was a more temperate fire 
under the pot of her eyes. Did her eyes run 
o’er too ? 141 

Pan. And Hector laugh’d. 

Cres. At what was all this laughing ? 
Part. Marry, at the white hair that Helen 
spied on Troilus’ chin. * 145 

Cres. An’t had been a green hair I should 
have laugh’d too. 

Pan. They Jaugh’d not so much at the 
hair as at his pretty answer. 

Cres. What was his answer ? j5o 

Pan. Quoth she *Here’s but two and fifty 
hairs on your chin, and one of them is 
white ’. 

Cres. This is her question. 

Pan. That’s true ; make no question of 
that. ‘ Two and fifty hairs,’ quoth he ‘ and 
one white. That white hair is my father, 
and all the rest are his sons.’ ’Jupiter I ’ 
quoth she ‘ which of these hairs is Par-s 
my husband ? ’ ’ The forked one ; ’ quoth 
he ‘ pluck’t out and give it him.* But 
there was such laughing! and Helen so 
blush’d, and Paris so chaf’d ; and aH the 
rest so laugh’d that it pass’d. 161 

Cres. So let it now ; for it has been a 
great while going by. 

Pan. Well, cousin, I told you a thing 
yesterday ; think on’t. 165 

Cres. So I do. 

Pan. I’ll be sworn ’tis true ; he will weep 
you, an ’twere a man born in April. 

Cres. And I’ll spring up in his tears, an 
’twere a nettle against May. 170 

[Sound a retreat* 
Pan. Hark I they are coming from the 
field. Shall we stand up here and see them 
as they pass toward Ilium ? Good niece, do, 
sweet niece Cressida. 

Cres. At your pleasure. 174 

Pan. Here, here, here’s an excellent 
place ; here we may see most bravely. I'll 
tell you them all by their names as they 
pass by ; but mark Troilus above the rest. 

JEnsAS passes. 

Cres. Speak not so loud. 



Scene 2] 

Pan. Tiiat*s u®iieas. Is not that a brav. 
man ? He's one of the flowers of Troy, 
can tell you. But mark Troflus ; you shall 
gee anon. is 

Antenor passes, 

Cres, Who's that ? 

Pan, That's Antenor. He has a shrewd 
wit, I can tell you ; and he's a man good 
enough ; he's one o* th' soundest judg- 
ments m Troy, whosoever, and a prope 
man of person. When comes Troilus ? I’ll 
show you Troilus anon. If he see me, you 
shall see him nod at me. 187 

Cres. Will he give you the nod 1 
Pan. You shall see. 

Cres, If he do, the rich shall have more 
Hector passes. 

Pan. That's Hector, that, that, look you, 
that ; there’s a fellow ! Go thy way, 
Hector ! Tliere’s a brave man, mece. O 
brave Hector I Look how he looks. There’s 
a countenance ! Is’t not a brave man ? 
Cres. O, a brave man ! 195 

Pan, Is *a not ? It does a man’s heart 
good. Look you what hacks are on his 
helmet 1 Look you yonder, do you see ? 
Look you there. There’s no jesting ; there’s 
laying on j take’t off who will, as they say. 
There be hacks. 

C)es. Be those with swords ? 

Pan, Swords ! anything, he cares not ; 
an the devil come to him, it’s all one. By 
God’s hd, it does one’s heart good. Yonder 
comes Paris, yonder comes Paris. zo\ 

Paris passes. 

Look ye yonder, niece ; is’t not a gallant 
man too, is't not ? Why, this is brave now. 
Who said he came hurt home to-day 7 He’s 
not hurt. Why, this will do Helen's heart 
good now, ha J Would I could see Troilus 
now I You shall see Troilus anon, 

Helen us passes, 

Cres. Who's that ? 21c 

Pan, That's Helenas. I marvel where 
Troilus is. That’s Helenus. I think he went 
not forth to-day. That's Helenus. 

Cres. Can Helenus fight, uncle ? 214 

Pan. Helenus I no. Yes, he’U fight in- 
diflerent well. I marvel where Troilus is. 
Hark! do you not hear the people cry 
‘ Troilus * ? Helenus is a priest. 

Cres, What sneaking fellow comes 
yonder ? 218 

Troilus passes. 

Pan. Where? yonder? That's Deiphobus. 
'Tis Troilus. There’s a man, niece. Hem 1 
Brave Troilus, the prince of chivalry I 221 
Cres, Peace, for shame, peace I 
Pan, Mark him ; note him. O brave 
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Troilus I Look well upon him, niece ; look 
you how his sword is bloodied, and liis helm 
more hack’d than Hector’s ; and liow lie 
looks, and how he goes I O admirable 
youth I he ncvci saw thiee and twenty. Go 
thy way, Troilus, go thy way. Had I a 
sister were a grace or a daughter a goddess, 
he should take his choice. O admisable 
man ! Pans 1 Pans is dirt to him ; and, 
I wairant, Helen, to change, would gwe 
an eye to boot. i:3i 

Cres. Here comes more. 

Common Soldiers pass. 

Pan. Asses, fools, dolts ! chaff and bran, 
chaff and bran ! porridge after meat I I 
could live and die m the eyes of Troilus. 
Ne’er look, ne’er look ; the eagles are gone. 
Crows and daws, crows and daws I I had 
rather be such a man as Troilus than 
Agamemnon and all Greece. 

Cres. There is amongst the Greeks 
Achilles, a better man than Tioiliis. 240 
Pan, Achilles ? A drayman, a porter, a 
very camel ! 

Cres. Well, well. 

Pan. Well, well I Why, have you any 
discretion ? Have you any eyes ? Do you 
know what a man is ? Is not birth, beauty, 
good shape, discourse, manhood, learning, 
gentleness, viitue, youth, liberality, and 
such like, the spice and salt that season a 
man ? 247 

Cres. Ay, a minc’d man ; and then to be 
bak’d with no date in the pie, for then the 
man's date is out. 

Pan, You are such a woman ! A man 
knows not at w^hat waid you lie. 251 

Cres. Upon my back, to defend my belly ; 
upon my wit, to defend my wiles ; upon 
my secrecy, to defend mine honesty ; my 
mask, to defend my beauty ; and you, to 
defend all these ; and at all these wards I 
lie at, at a thousand watches. 25s 

Pan, Say one of your watches, 

Cres. Nay, I’ll watch you for that ; and 
that’s one of the chiefest of them too. If I 
cannot ward what I would not have hit, I 
can watch you for telling hoiv I took the 
blow ; unless it swell past hiding, and then 
it's past watching. 263 

Pan, You are such another I 

Enter Troilus” Boy. 

Boy. Sir, my lord would instantly speak 
with you. 

Pan, Where ? 26s 

Boy. At your own house ; there he un- 
arms him. 

Pan. Good boy, tell him I come, 

[Ex if Bov, 

I doubt he be hurt. Fare ye well, good 
niece. 

Cres, Adieu, uncle. 
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Pan, 1 wiE be witb you, niece, by and by. 
Crcs. To bring, uncle. 271 

Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus. 

Cres. By the same token, you are a 
bawd. lExit Pandarus. 

Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love’s full 
sacrifice. 

He offers in another’s enterprise ; ^575 

But more in Troilus thousand-fold I see 
Than in the glass of Bandar’s praise may be. 
Yet hold 1 off. Women are angels, wooing : 
Things won are done ; joy’s soul lies in the 
doing. 

That she belov’d knows nought that knows 
not this : -So 

Men prize the thing ungain’d more than 
it is. 

That she was never yet that ever knew 
Love got so sweet as when desire did sue ; 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach : 
Achievement is command ; ungain’d, 
besecK^h. 28 5 

Then though my heart’s content firm love 
doth bear. 

Nothing of that shall from mine eyes 
appear. lExit. 

Scene III. ‘ The Grecian camp. Before 
Agamemnon’s tent. 

Sennet. Enter Agamemnon, Nestor, Ulys- 
ses, Diomedes, Menelaus, and Others. 

Agam. Princes, 

What grief hath set these jaundies o’er your 
cheeks ? 

The ample proposition that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below 
Fails in the promis’d largeness ; checks and 
disasters 5 

Grow in the veins of actions highest rear’d. 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap. 
Infects the sound pine, and diverts his 
gram 

Tortive and errant from his course of 
growth. 

Nor, princes, is it matter new to us 10 
That we come short of our suppose so far 
That after Seven years’ siege yet Troy walls 
stand ; 

Sitb every action that hath gone before. 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 15 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave’t surmised shape. Why then, 
you princes. 

Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our 
works 

And call them shames, which are, indeed, 
nought else 

But the protractive trials of great Jove 20 
To find persistive constancy in men ; 

The fineness of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love ? For then the bold and 
coward, 1 


[Act 1 

The wise and fool, the artist and unread^^ 
The hard and soft, seem aU affin’d and kin 
But in the wind and tempest of her frown 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan 
Puffing at aU, winnow^s the light away ; ' 
And what hath mass or matter by itself 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled. 30 
Nest. With due observance ot thy godlike 
seat. 

Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. The sea being 
smooth, 3® 

How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their wav 
With those of nobler bulk ! 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and anon behold 
The strong-ribb’d bark through liquid 
mountains cut, 40 

Bounding between the two moist elements 
Like Perseus’ horse. Where’s then the 
saucy boat. 

Whose weak untimber’d sides but even now 
Co-nvall’d greatness ? Either to harbour 
fled 

Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so ^5 
Doth valour’s show and valour’s worth 
divide 

In storms of fortune ; for in her ray and 
brightness 

The herd hath more annoyance by the 
breese 

Than by the tiger ; but when the splitting 
wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 50 
And flies fled under shade — why, then the 
thing of courage. 

As rous’d with rage, with rage doth 
sympathise. 

And with an accent tun’d in self-same key 
Retorts to chiding fortune. 

Ulyss. Agamemnon, 

Thou great commander, nerve and bone of 
Greece, 55 

Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be shut up — hear what Ulysses 
speaks. 

Besides the applause and approbation 
The which, [To Agamemnon] most mighty, 
for thy place and sway, 60 

[To Nestor] And, thou most reverend, for 
thy stretch’d-out life, 

I give to both your speeches — which were 
such 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up liigh in brass ; and sudh 
again 

As venerable Nestor, hatch’d in silver, 65 
'Should with a bond of air, strong as the 
axle-tree 

On which heaven rides, knit all the Greddsh 
ears 
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To his experienc’d tongue — ^yet let it please 
both, 

Thou great, and wise, to hear Ulysses 
speak. 

Agam^ Speak, Prince of Ithaca ; and be’t 
of less expect 70 

That matter needless, of importless burden, 
Divide thy lips than we are confident, 
\!^en rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws, 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle. 

Ulyss. Troy, yet upon his basis, had been 
down, 75 

And the great Hector’s sword had lack’d a 
master. 

But for these instances : 

The specialty of rule hath been neglected ; 
And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow 
factions. 80 

When that the general is not like the hive. 
To whom the foragers shall all repair. 

What honey is expected ? Degree being 
vizarded, 

Th’ unwortiuest shows as fairly in the mask. 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and 
this centre, 85 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form. 
Office, and custom, in all line of order ; 
And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthron’d and spher’d 9° 
Amidst the other, whose med’cinable eye 
Corrects the iU aspects of planets evil. 

And posts, like the commandment of a 
king, 

Sans check, to good and bad. But when the 
planets 

In evil mixture to disorder wander, 95 
What plagues and what portents, what 
mutiny. 

What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 
Commotion in the winds ! Frights, changes, 
horrors. 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate. 

The unity and married calm of states 100 
Quite from their fixture I O, when degree 
is shak’d. 

Which is the ladder of all high designs. 

The enterprise is sick ! How could com- 
munities. 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in 
cities, 104 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores. 
The primogenity and due of birth. 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, 
laurels. 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string. 
And hark what discord follows ! 

thing melts no 

In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the 
shores. 

And make a sop of all thia solid globe ; 
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Strength should be lord of imbecility. 

And the rude son should strike Ms father 
dead ; 115 

Force should be right j or, rather, right and 
wrong — 

Between whose endless jar justice resides-— 
Should lose their names, and so should 
justice too. 

Then everything includes itself in power. 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 120 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and power. 
Must make perfoicc an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. Great Agamem- 
non, 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 125 
Follows the choking. 

And this neglection of degree it is 
That by a pace goes backward, with a 
purpose 

It hath to climb. The general ’s disdain’d 
By him one step below, he by the next, 130 
That next by Mm beneath ; so every step, 
Exampl'd by the first pace that is sick 
Of Ms superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation. 

And *tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot. 
Not her own sinews. To end a tale of 
length, 136 

Troy in our weakness stands, not in her 
strength. 

Nest, Most wisely hath Ulysses here dis- 
cover’d 

The fever whereof all our power is sick. 

Agam. The nature of the sickness found, 
Ulysses, 140 

What is the remedy ? 

Ulyss, The great Achilles, whom opinion 
crowns 

The sinew and the forehand of our host. 
Having his ear full of his airy fame. 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Ties mocking our designs ; with him 
Patroclus 246 

Upon a lazy bed the livelong day 
Breaks scurril jests ; 

And with ridiculous and awkward action — 
Which, slanderer, he imitation calls — 150 
He pageants us. Sometime, great Aga- 
memnon, 

Thy topless deputation he puts on j 
And like a strutting player whose conceit 
Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 155 
’Twixt Ms stretch’d footing and the 
scaffoldage — 

Such to-be-pitied and o'er-wrested seeming 
He acts thy greatness in; and Wlfen he 
speaks 

*Tis like a chime a-mending ; with terms 
unsqpar’d, 

WMch, from the tongue of roaring Typhon 
dropp’d, 160 

Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stud 
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[Act 1 


' The large AchiEes, on Ms press’d bed 
lolling, 

From bis deep chest laughs out a loud 
applause ; 

Cries * Excellent ! *tls Agamemnon just. 
Now play me Nestor ; hem, and stroke thy 
beard, 165 

As he being drest to some oration *. 

That’s done — as near as the extremest ends 
Of parallels, as like as Vulcan and his wife ; 
Yet god Achilles still cries * Excellent I 
’Tis Nestor right. Now play him me, 
Fatroclus, 170 

Arming to answer in a night alarm 
And then, forsooth, the faint defects of age 
Must be the scene of mirth : to cough and 
spit 

And, with a palsy-fumbUng on his gorget. 
Snake in and out the rivet. And at this 
sport 175 

Sir Valour dies ; cries * O, enough, 
Patroclus ; 

Or give me ribs of steel I I shall split all 
In pleasure of my spleen’. And in this 
fashion 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, 180 
Achievements, plots, orders, preventions 7 
Excitements to the field or speech for truce. 
Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes, 
Nest 


'hey place before Ms hand that madTiZ 
engine, 

Or those that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution. 

Nest, this be granted, and Achilte- 

horse 

Makes many Thetis’ sons. 

l-ooh,Menela^; 

Enter -<Eneas. 

Agam, What would you fore our tent ? 
^ne. Is this great Agamemnon’s tent i 
pray you ? ’ j 

Agam, Even this. 

Mne, May one that is a herald and a 
prince 

Do a fair message to his kingly eyes ? 

With surety stronger than Achilles’ 

Fore aU the Greekish heads, which with one 
voice ^ ® 

Call Agamemnon head and general. 

Mne, Fair leave and large security. How 

A stranger to those most imperial looks 
Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 

I ask, that I might waken reverence. 

And bid the cheek be ready with a blush 
And in the imitation of these Modest as Morning when she coldiv ev^ 
twain-— 1S5 The youthful Phoebus. ^ „ 

Which IS that god in office, guiding men ? 
WMch IS the high and mighty Agamemnon? 
Agam, This Troyan scorns us, or the men 
of Troy 

Are ceremonious courtiers. 

Aine, Courtiers as free, as debonair, un- 
arm’d. 


Who, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an impenal voice — ^many are infect. 
Ajax is grown self-will’d and bears his head 
In such a rein, in full as proud a place 189 
As broad Achilles s keeps his tent like Mm ; 
Makes factious feasts ; rails on our state of 
war 

Bold as an oracle, and sets Thersites, 

A slave whose gall coins slanders like a 
mint. 

To match us in comparisons with dirt. 

To weaken and discredit our exposure, 195 
How rank soever rounded in with danger. 

Ulyss, They tax our policy and caE it 
cowardice. 

Count wisdom as no member of the war. 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand. The stiE and mental 
parts 200 

That do contrive how many hands shaE 
strike 

When fitness caEs them on, and know, by 
measure 

Of their observant toE, the enemies 
weight — 

Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity : 

They call this bed-work, mapp’ry, closet- 
war ; 205 

So that the ram that batters down the waE, 
For the great swinge and rudeness of his 
poise, 
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As bending angels; that’s their fame In 
peace. 

But when they would seem soldiers, they 
have galls. 

Good arms, strong Joints, true swords; 

and, Jove’s accord, 238 

Nothing so full of heart. But peace, .Eneas, 
Peace, Troyan ; lay thy finger on thy lips. 
The worthiness of praise distains his worth. 
If that the prais'd himself bring the praise 
forth ; 

But what the repining enemy commends, 
That breath fame blows ; that praise, sole 
pure, transcends* 

Agam, Sir, you of 1 Toy, call you yourself 
^neas ? 24^ 

Mne, Ay, Greek, that is my name. 

Agam, What's your affair, I pray you ? 

Mm, Sir, pardon ; ’tis for Agamemnon’s 
cars. 

Agam, He bears nought privately that 
comes from Trw. 

Mm, Nor I from Troy come not to 
whisper with him # 350 
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Scene 3] 

1 bring a trumpet to av.'ake ru’, ear. 

To set iiis sense on the attentive bent. 

And then to speak. 

Again. Speak frankly as the wind ; 

It IS not Agamemnon's sleeping hour, 251 
That thou siialfc know, Troyan, he is awake, 
He tells thee so himself. 

^ne. Trumpet, blow loud, 

Send thy brass voice through ail these la2\ 
tents ; 

And every Greek of mettle, let him know 
What Trov means fairly shah b? spoke 
aloud. [Sound bum pet 

We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 
A prince called Hector — Piiara is his 
father — 2''.x 

Who in this dull and long-continiie i ti iice 
Is resty giown ; he bade me take a trumpet 
And to this purpose speak : Kings, princes, 
lords ! 2(^1 

If there be one among the fair’st of Greece 
That holds his honour higher than his case, 
That seeks his praise moie than he fears his 
peril, 

That knows his valour and knows not ins 
fear. 

That loves his mistress moie than m con- 
fession 20rj 

With truant vows to her own he loves, 
And dale -avow her beauty and ho»- w iirMi 
In other arms thap hers — to h’m this 
challenge. 

Hector, in view of Tioyans and of Creeks, 
Shall make it good or do his he ,t to do it : 
He hith a lady wiser, taiicr, inicr, 275 
laan ever Gieek did couple in his aims ; 
And will to-moirow with his tuunpefc call 
Mid-way between your tents and walls of 
Troy 

To rouse a Grecian that is true m love. 

If any come. Hector shall honour him ; 2^ ^ 
li none, hell say in Troy, when he retiier,. 
The Grecian dames are sunburnt and not 
worth 

The splinter of a lance. Even so much. 
Agam. Tiiis shall be told oui lovers, Lord 
AEneas. 2B4 

If none of them have soul in such a kind, 
We left them all at home. But we aie 
soldiers ; 

And may that soldier a mere recreant prove 
That means not, hath not, or is not in 
love. 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be. 
That one meets Hector ; if none else, I am 
he. 2')o 

Nest, Tell him of Nestor, one that was a 
man 

When Hector's grandsire suck'd. He is old 
now ; 

But if there be not in our Grecian mould 
One noble man that hath one spark of hre 
To answer for his love, tell him from me 295 
I’ll hide my silver beard in a gold beaver. 


Aiid my vantbrace put this wither'd 
brawm, 

Aiail, meeting him, will tell him that my 
lady 

Was fairer than his.grandame, and as chaste 
As nay be in the world. His youth in flood, 
I'll piove this tiuth with my three drops of 
blood. 301 

JEne. Now heavens forfend such seal city 
of youth ! 

XJlyss, Amen. 

Agam, Fair Lord ^Eneas, let me touch 
youi hand ; 

To oiu pavilion shall I lead you, first. 305 
Achilles shall have word of this intent ; 

So shall each loid of Greece, from tent to 
tent. 

Yourself shall feast with us before you go. 
And find the w^elcome of a noble foe. 

[Exeunt all but Ulysses and Nesto?\ 

Ulyss, Nestor ! 3^0 

Nest. What says Ulysses ? 

Ulyss. I have a young conception in my 
brain ; 

Be you my time to bring it to some shape. 

Nest. What is't ? 

Ulyss. This ’tis : 315 

Blunt wedges rive hard knots. The seeded 
pride 

That hath to this maturity bloivii up 
In rank Achilles must 01 now be cropp’d 
Oi, shedding, breed a nuisei y of like evil 
To oveibulk us all. 

Nest. Well, and how ? 320 

Ulyss This challenge that the gallant 
Hector sends, 

Hov'ever it is spread in general name, 
Rclaies in purpose only to Achilles. 

Nest. Tiue. The puipose is perspicuous 
even as substance 324 

Whose giossness little characters sum up; 
And, in the publication, make no strain 
But that Achilles, W'eie his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya — though, Apollo knows, 
'Tis diy enough — will with great speed of 
judgment* 

Ay, with celerity, find Hector’s purpose 330 
Pointing on him. 

Ulyss. A*nd wake him to the answer, 
fhmk you ? 

Nest. Why, 'tis most meet. Who may 
you else oppose 

That can from Hector bring those honours 
off. 

It not Achilles ? Though'! be a sportful 
combat, 335 

Yet in this trial much opinion dwells ; 

For here the Troyans taste our dear’st 
repute 

With their fin'st palate ; and trust to me, 
Ulysses, 

Our imputation shall be oddly pois'd 
In this vile action ; for the success, 340 
Although particular, shall give a scantling 
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Of good or bad unto the general ; 

And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 345 

Of things to come at large. It is suppos'd 
He that meets Hector issues from our 
choice ; 

And choice, being mutual act of all our 
souls. 

Makes merit her election, and doth boil. 

As ’twere from forth us all, a man distiU'd 
Out of our virtues ; who miscarrying, isi 
What heart receives from hence a conquer- 
ing part. 

To steel a strong opinion to themselves ? 
Which entertain’d, limbs are his instru- 
ments. 

In no less working than are swords and 
bows 355 

Directive by the limbs. 

Vlyss. Give paidon to my speech. 

Therefore 'tis meet Achilles meet not 
Hector. 

Let us, like merchants, show our fouIe=t 
wares 

And think perchance they ’ll sell ; if not, 
the lustre y>o 

Of the better yet to show shall show the 
better. 

By showing the worst first. Do not consent 
Th It ever Hector and Achilles meet ; 

For both our honour and our shame in this 
Are dogg’d with two strange followers, 

Nsst. I see them not \rith my old eyes. 
What are they ? 

UZyss. What glory our Achilles shares 
from Hector, 

Were he not proud, we all should wear with 
liim ; 

But he already is too insolent ; 

And it were better parch in Afric sun 370 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his 
eyes. 

Should he scape Hector fair. If he were 
foil’d. 

Why, then we do our main opinion crush 
In taint of our best man. No, make a 
lott’ry ; 

And. by device, let blockish Ajax draw 375 
The sort to fight with Hector. Among our- 
selves 

Give him allowance for the better man ; 
For that will physic the great Myrmidon, 
Who broils in loud applause, and make him 
faU 

His crest, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 
If the dull brainless Ajax come safe off, 381 
We’ll dress him up in voices ; if he fail, 
Yet go we under our opinion still 
That we have better men. But, hit or miss. 
Our project’s life this shape of sense 
assumes — 385 

Ajax employ’d plucks down Achilles* 
plumes. 
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NesL Now, Ulysses, I begin to relish thy 
advice ; 

And I Will give a taste thereof forthwith 
To Agamemnon. Go we to him straight. 390 
Two curs shall tame each other; pride 
alone 

Must tarre the mastiffs on, as ’twere their 

[Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I, The Grecian camp. 

Enter Ajax and Thersites. 

Ajax. Thersites I 

Tiler. Agamemnon — how if he had boils 
full, all over, generally ? 

Ajax. Thersites I 

Tiler. And those boils did run — say so. 
Did not the general run then ? Were not 
that a botchy core ? 6 

Ajax. Dog I 

Ther. Then there would come some 
matter from him ; I see none now. 

Ajax. Thou bitch-wolf's son, canst thou 
not hear ? Feel, then. tStrikes him. 

Ther. The plague of Greece upon thee, 
thou mongrel beef-witted lord I 13 

Ajax. Speak, then, thou whinid’st leaven, 
speak. 1 will beat thee into handsomeness. 

Ther. 1 shall sooner rail thee into wit and 
holiness ; but I think thy horse will sooner 
con an oration than thou learn a prayer 
without book. Thou canst strike, canst 
thou ? A red murrain o* thy jade's tricks 1 
Ajax. Toadstool, learn me the prodama- 
tion. 20 

Ther. Dost thou think I have no sense, 
thou stnkest me thus ? 

A)ax. The proclamation I 
Ther. Thou art proclaim’d a fool, I think. 
Ajax. Do not, porpentine, do not; my 
fingers itch. *3 

Ther. I would thou didst itch from head 
to foot and I had the scratching of thee ; I 
would make thee the loathsomest scab in 
Greece. When thou art forth in the 
incursions, thou strikest as slow as another, 
Ajax. 1 say, the proclamation. 30 

Ther. Thou gmmblest and railest every 
hour on Achilles ; and thou art as full of 
envy at his greatness as Cerberus is at 
Prosperpina's beauty — ay, that thou bark'st 
at him. 

Ajax. Mistress Thersites I 

Ther. Thou shouldst strike him. s$ 

Ajax. Cobloaf I 

Ther. He would pun thee into shivers 
with his fist, as a sailor breaks aJbiscuit. 
Ajax. You whoreson cur I IStrtkes him 
Ther. Do, do. 4« 

Ajax. Thou stool for a witch 1 
Ther. Ay, do, do; thou sodden-witted 
lord I Thou hast no more brain than I have 
in mine elbows; an assinico may tiitof 



Scene 1] 

thee. You scurvy valiant ass ! Thou art 
here but to thrash Troyans, and thou art 
bought and sold among those of any wit 
like a barbarian slave. If thou use to beat 
me, I will begin at thy heel and tell what 
thou art by inches, thou thing of no bowels, 
thou! 

Ajax. You dog I 

Ther. You scurvy lord ! 50 

Ajax, You cur ! {Strikes him. 

Ther. Mars his idiot ! Do, rudeness ; do, 
camel ; do, do. 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus. 

Achil. Why, how now, Ajax I Wherefore 
do you thus ? 

How now, Thersites ! What*s the matter, 
man ? 

Ther. You see him there, do you ? 55 

Achil. Ay ; what's the matter ? 

Ther. Nay, look upon him. 

Achil. So I do. What's the matter ? 
Ther. Nay, but regard him well. 

Achil. Well ! why, so I do. 60 

Ther. But yet you look not well upon 
him ; for who some ever you take him to 
be, he is Ajax. 

Achil. I know that, fool. 

Ther. Ay, but that fool knows not 
himself. 

Ajax. Therefore I beat thee. 65 

Ther. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit 
he utters 1 His evasions have ears thus 
long. I have bobb'd his brain more than 
he has beat my bones. I will buy nine 
sparrows for a penny, and his pia mater is 
not worth the ninth part of a sparrow. 
This lord, Achilles, Ajax — who wears his 
wit in his belly and his guts in his head — 
I'll tell you what I say of him. 72 

Achil. What ? 

Ther. I say this Ajax — 

lAjax offers to strike him. 
Achil. Nay, good Ajax. 75 

Ther. Has not so much wit — 

Achil. Nay, I must hold you. 

Ther. AS will stop the eye of Helen's 
needle, for whom he comes to fight. 

Achil. Peace, fool ! 80 

Ther. 1 would have peace and quietness, 
but the fool will not — ^he there ; that he ; 
look you there. 

Ajax. O thou damned cur ! I shall — 
Achil. Will you set your wit to a fool's ? 
Ther. No, I warrant you ; the fool’s will 
shame it. 83 

Patr. Good words, Thersites, 

AchU. What's the quarrel ? 

Ajax. I bade the vile owl go learn me the 
tenour of the proclamation, and he rails 
upon me. 

Ther. 1 serve thee not, 90 

Ajax. Well, go to, go to. 

Ther. I serve here voluntary* 
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Achil. Your last service was suff'rance ; 
'twas not voluntary. No man is beaten 
voluntary. Ajax was here the voluntary, 
and you as under an impress. 95 

Ther. E'en so ; a ^reat deal of your wit 
too lies in your smews, or else there be 
liars. Hector shall have a great catch an he 
knock out either of your brains: 'a were 
as good crack a fusty nut with no kernel. 
Achil. What, with me too, Thersites ? 100 
Ther. There’s Ulysses and old Nestor — 
whose wit was mouldy ere your grandsires 
had nails on their toes — yoke you like 
draught oxen, and make you plough up the 
wars. 

Achil. What, what ? 

Ther. Yes, good sooth. To Achilles, to 
Ajax, to — 105 

Ajax. I shall cut out your tongue. 

Tlier. ’Tis no matter ; I shall speak as 
much as thou afterwards. 

Pair. No more words, Thersites ; peace ! 
Ther. I will hold my peace when Achilles' 
bracii bids me, shall I ? 11 r 

Achil. There’s for you, Patroclus. 

Ther. I will see you hang'd like clotpoles 
ere I come any more to your tents. I will 
keep where there is wit stirring, and leave 
the faction of fools. [Exit. 

Patr. A good riddance. 116 

Achil. Marry, this, sir, is proclaim'd 
through all our host. 

That Hector, by the fifth hour of the 
sun. 

Will with a trumpet 'twixt our tents and 
Troy, 

To-morrow morning, call some knight to 

arms 1 20 

That hath a stomach ; and such a one that 
dare 

Maintain I know not what ; 'tis trash. 
Farewell. 

Ajax. Farewell. Who shall answer him ? 
Achil. 1 know not ; 'tis put to lott'ry. 
Otherwise 

He knew his man. 125 

Ajax. O, meaning you ! I will go learn 

more of it. {Exeunt 

Scene II. Troy. Priam*s palace. 

Enter Priam, Hector, Troilus, Paris, 
and Helenus. 

Pri. After so many hours, lives, speeches, 
spent. 

Thus once again says Nestor from the 
Greeks : 

' Deliver Helen, and aH damage else— 

As honour, loss of time, travah, expense, 
Wounds, friends, and what else dear that 
is consum'd 5 

In hot digestion of this cormorant war — 
Shall be struck off Hector, what say you 
to't ? 
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H&cL Thougli no man lesser fears the 
Greeks than I» 

As far as toncheth my particular. 

Yet, dread Priam, 

There is no lady of more softer bowels. 
More spongy to suck m the sense of fear. 
More ready to cry out * Who knows what 
follows ? * 

Than Hector Is, The wound of peace is 
surety. 

Surety secure ; but modest doubt is called 
Tne beacon of the wise, the tent that 
searches 

To th* bottom of the wmrst. Let Helen go. 
Since the first sword was drawn about this 
question, 

Every tithe soul *mongst many thousand 
dismes 

Hath been as dear as Helen — 1 mean, of 
ours. 

If we have lost so many tenths of ours 
To guard a thing not ours, nor worth to us, 
it our name, the value of one ten. 
What marit*s in that reason which denies 
The yielding of her up ? 

Tro. Fie, fie, my brother I 25 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king. 
So great as our dread father's, in a scale 
Of common ounces ? Will you with 
counters sum 

The past-proportion of his infinite, 

And buckle in a waist most fathomless 30 
With spaus and inches so diminutive 
As fears and reasons ? Fie, for godly shame! 

Hel, No marvel though you bite so sharp 
at reasons. 

You are so empty of them. Should not our 
father 

Bear the great sway of liis affairs with 
reasons, 35 

Because your speech hath none that tells 
him so ? 

Tro, You are for dreams and slumbers, 
brother priest ; 

You fur your gloves with reason. Here are 
your reasons ; 

You know an enemy intends you harm ; 
You know a sword employ'd is perilous, 40 
And reason flies the object of all harm. 
Who marvels, then, when Helenas beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
The very wings of reason to his heels 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 45 
Or like a star disorb'd ? Nay, if we talk of 
reason, 

Leris shut our gates and sleep. Manhood 
and honour 

Should have hare hearts, would they but fat 
their thoughts 

With this cramm'd reason. Reason and 
respect 

Make livers pale and lustihood deject. 50 

Beet. Brother, she is not worth what she 
doth cost 


The keeping. 

Tro. What’s aught but as ’tis valued ? 
Meet. But value dwells not in particular 

Will : 

It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ’tis precious of itself 55 
As in the pdzer. *Tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god • 
And the wJl dotes that Is attributive ' 
To what infectiously itself affects. 
Without some image of th* affected merit. 60 
Tro. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will ; 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous 
shores 

Of will and judgment : how may I avoid, 65 
Although my will distaste what it elected, 
The wife I chose ? There can be no evasion 
To blench from this and to stand firm by 
honour. 

We turn not back the silks upon the 
mei chant 

When we have soil’d them ; nor the re- 
mainder viands 

We do not throw in unrespective sieve, 
Because we now are full. It was thought 
meet 

Paris should do some vengeance on the 
Greeks ; 

Your breath with full consent bellied his 
sails ; 

The seas and winds, old wranglers, took a 
truce, ;5 

And did him service. He touch'd the ports 
desir'd ; 

And for an old aunt whom the Greeks held 
captive 

He brought a Grecian queen, whose youth 
and freshness 

Wrinkles Apollo’s, and makes stale the 
morning. 

Why keep we her ? The Grecians keep our 
aunt. 80 

Is she worth keeping ? Why, she is a pearl 
Whose price hath launch’d above a 
thousand ships, 

And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants. 

If you’ll avouch 'twas wisdom Paris went— 
As you must needs, for you all cried ’ Go, 
go 85 
If you’ll confess he brought home worthy 
prize — 

As you must needs, for you all clapp'd your 
hands, 

And cried ’ Inestimable I ' — why do you 
now 

The issue of your proper wisdoms rate. 
And do a deed that never fortune did— 90 
Beggar the estimation which you priz’d 
Richer than sea and land ? O theft most 
base, 

That we have stoi’n what we do fe^ar to 
keep I 
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But thieves unwoi thy of a thing so stol’n 
That in their country dir^ them that 
disgrace 95 

We fear to warrant in our native place I 
Cas, [Within] Cry, Troyans, cry. 

Pri. What noise, what shriek is this ? 
pro. "Tis our mad sister ; I do know hci 
voice. 

Cas. [Within] Cry, Troyans. 

HecL It is Cassandra, 

Enter Cassandra, raving. 

Cas. Cry, Troyans, ciy, "Lend me ten 
thousand eyes, 

And I Will fill them with pi ophetic tea rs. 
HecL Peace, sister, peace. 

Cas. Virgins and boys, mirK,ge and 
wrinkled eld, ro\ 

Soft infancy, that nothing cansr but ciy. 
Add to my clamours. Let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that mass of mean to com^\ 
Ciy, Troyans, cry. Practise your eyes with 
tears. 

Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand ; 
Our firebrand brother, Pans, burns us all. 
Cry, Troyans, cry, A Xielen and a woe ! m 
Cry, cry. Troy burns, or else let Helen go. 

[Exit. 

Hect. Now, youthful Troilus, do not these 
high strains 

Of divination in our sister work 
Some touches of remorse, or is your blood 
So madly hot that no discourse of reason. 
Nor fear of bad success m a bad cause, rw 
Can qualify the same ? 

Tro. Why, brother Hector, 

We may not think the justness oi each act 
Such and 00 other than event doth form it , 
Nor once deject the courage of oui minds 
Because Cassandra's mad. tier brain-sick 
raptures 122 

Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel 
Which hath our sevxral honours all engag'd 
To make it gracious. For my private part, 
1 am no more touch'd than all Piiam's sons ; 
And Jove forbid there should be done 
amongst us X27 

Such things as might offend the weakest 
spleen 

To fight for and maintain. 

Par. Else might the world convince of 
le\uty 130 

As well my undertakings as your counsels ; 
But I attest the gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut off 
All fears attending on so dire a project. 
For what, alas, can these my single arms ? 
What propLignation is in one man's valour 
To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite ? Yet, 1 protest. 
Were I alone to pass the difficulties, ' 

And liad as ample power as I have will, 140 
Paris should ne'er retract what he hath 
done 
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Nor faint in the pursuit. 

Pt i. Paris, you speak 

Like one besotted on your sweet delights. 
Tou have the honey still, but these the gall; 
So to be valiant is no praise at ail. i4“; 

Par. Sif, I propose not merely to myself 
The pleasuies such a beauty brings witn it; 
But I would have the soil ol her fair rape 
Wip'd off m honcuiable keeping her. 

What tieason were it to the lansaric'd 
queen, 150 

Disgrace to your great worths, and shame 
to me. 

Now to deliver her possession up 
On terms oi base compulsion ! Can It be 
That so degenerate a stiam as this - 
Should once set footing m your generous 
bosoms ? 155 

There's not the meanest spirit on our party 
Wiihoiit a heart to dare or sword to draw 
When Helen is defended ; nor none so 
noble 

Whose life ivere ill bestow'd or death un- 
fam’d 

Where Helen is the subject. Then, I say, 160 
Well may we fight for her whom we know 
well 

The woild’s large spaces cannot parallel. 
Hect. Paris and Troilus, you have both 
said well ; 

And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have glos'd, but supeificially ; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 

The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemp'red blood 
Than to make up a free determination 170 
'Twixt right and wrong ; for pleasure and 
revenge 

Have cars more deaf than adders to the 
voice 

Of any true decision. Nature craves 
All dues be rend 'red to their owners. Now, 
What nearer debt in all humanity 175 
Than wife is to the husband ? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection ; 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills, resist the same ; 
There is a law in each well-order'd nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are xsi 
Most disobedient and refractory. 

If Helen, then, be wife to Sparta's king— 
As it is known she is— these moral laws 
Of nature and of nations speak aloud 185 
To have her back return'd. Thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong. 

But makes it much more heavy. Hector's 
opinion 

Is this, in way of truth. Yet, ne'er the less. 
My spritely brethren, I propend to you X90 
In resolution to keep Helen still ; 

For 'tis a cause that hath no mean depend- 
ence 

Upon our joint and several dignities. 
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Tro. Why, there you touched the life of 
our design. 

Were it not glory that we more affected 195 
Than the performance of our heaving 
spleens, 

1 would not wish a drop of Troyan blood 
Sp^nt more in her defence. But, worthy 
Hector, 

She is a theme of honour and renown, 

A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds. 
Whose present courage may beat down our 
foes, ' 201 

And fame in time to come canonize us ; | 

F‘or I presume brave Hector would notl 
lose ! 

So rich advantage of a promis'd glory 204 ' 
As smiles upon the forehead of this action' 
For the wide world's revenue. 

Hect I am yours. 

You valiant offspring of great Priamus. 

I have a roisting challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy 
spirits. 210 

1 was advertis'd their great general slept. 
Whilst emulation in the army crept. 

This, I presume, will wake him. lExeunL 

Scene III. The Grecian camp. Before the 
tent of Achilles. 

Enter Thersites, solus. 

Ther. How now, Thersites I What, lost 
in the labyrinth of thy fury ? Shall the 
elephant Ajax carry it thus ? He beats me, 
and I rail at him. O worthy satisfaction I 
Would it were otherwise : that I could beat 
him, whilst he rail'd at me! 'Sfoot, I'll 
learn to conjure and raise devils, but I'll 
see some issue of my spiteful execrations. 
Then there's Achilles, a rare engineer! If 
Troy be not taken till these two undermine 
it, the walls will stand till they fall of them- 
selves. O thou great thunder-darter of 
Olympus, forget that thou art Jove, the 
king of gods, and. Mercury, lose all the 
serpentine craft of thy caduceus, if 
ye take not that little little less-than- 
little wit from them that they have ! 
which short-arm'd ignorance itself knows 
is so abundant scarce, it will not in 
circumvention deliver a ^ fly from a' 
spider without drawing their massy irons 
and cutting the web. After this, the 
vengeance on the whole camp ! or, rather, 
the Neapolitan bone-ache ! for that, me- 
thinks, is the curse depending on those that 
war for a placket. I have said my prayers ; 
and devil Envy say *Amen What ho ! my 
Lord Achilles ! 20 

Enter Fatroclus. 

Pair. Who's there ? Thersites ! Good 
Thersites, come in and rail. 

Boo 


[Act 2 

Ther. If i could ‘a remem b'red a gilt 
counterfeit, thou wouldst not have slipp’d 
out of my contemplation ; but it is no 
matter ; thyself upon thyself ! The com- 
mon curse of mankind, folly and ignorance 
be thine in great revenue! Heaven bless 
thee from a tutor, and discipline come not 
near thee ! Let thy blood be thy direction 
till thy death. Then if she that lays thee 
out says thou art a fair corse. I’ll be sworn 
and sworn iipon't she never shrouded any 
but-lazars. Amen. Where s Achilles ? at 
Pair. What, art thou devout ? Wast thou 
in prayer ? 

Ther. Ay, the heavens hear me ! 

Pair. Amen. 

Enter Achilles. 

Achil. Who's there ? 35 

Pair. Thersites, my lord. 

Achil. Where, where ? O, where ? Art 
thou come ? Why, my cheese, my diges- 
tion, why hast thou not served thyself in 
to my table so many meals ? Come, what’s 
Agamemnon ? 40 

Ther. Thy commander, Achilles. Then 
tell me, Patroclus, what's Achilles ? 

Pair. Thy lord, Thersites. Then tell me, 
I pray thee, what’s Thersites ? 

Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus. Then tell 
me, Patroclus, what art thou ? 46 

Pair. Thou must tell that knowest. 
Achil. O, tell, tell ! 

Ther, I’ll decline the whole question. 
Agememnon commands Achilles ; Achilles 
is my lord ; I am Patroclus’ knower ; and 
Patroclus is a fool. ai 

Pair. You rascal ! 

Ther. Peace, fool ! I have not done. 
Achil. He is a privileg'd man. Proceed, 
Thersites. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool ; Achilles is 
a fool ; Thersites is a fool ; and, as afore- 
said, Patroclus is a fool. ss 

AchU. Derive this ; come. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to 
command A<;hilles ; Achilles is a fool to 1 ^ 
commanded of Agamemnon ; Thersites is 
a fool to serve such a fool ; and this 
Patroclus is a fool positive. 61 

Pair. Why am I a fool ? 

Ther. Make that demand of the Creator. 
It suffices me thou art. Look you, who 
comes here ? 

Achil. Come, Patroclus, 111 speak with 
nobody. Come in with me, Thetsites. <56 

lExii. 

Ther, Here Is such patchery, such 
juggling, and such knavery. All the argu- 
ment is a whore and a cuckold — a good 
quarrel to draw emulous factions and bleed 
to death upon. Now the dry serpigo on the 
subject, and war and lechery confound all 1 

[Bell. 
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Enter Agamemnon, Ulysses, Nestor, 
Diomedes, Ajax, and Calcas. 

Agam. Where is Achilles ? 72 

Pair, Within his tent ; but ill-dispos*d, 
my lord. 

Agam, Let it be known to him that we 
are here. 

He 6 hent our messengeis ; and we lay by 75 
Our appertaimngs, visiting of him. 
l^t him be told so ; lest, perchance, he 
think 

We dare not move the question of our 
place 

Or know not what we are. 

Patr, I shall say so to him. lExit, 

Ulyss, We saw him at the opening of his 
tent. 80 

He is not sick. 

Ajax. Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart. 
You may call it melancholy, if you will 
favour the man ; but, by my head, *tis 
pride. But why, why ? Let him show us a 
cause. A word, my lord. 85 

[Takes Agamemnon aside. 
Nest. What moves Ajax thus to bay at 
him ? 

Ulyss, Achilles hath inveigled his fool 
from him. 

Nest. Who, Thersites ? 

Ulyss, He. Sq 

Nest. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he 
have lost his argument. 

Ulyss. No ; you see he is his argument 
that has his argument — Achilles. 

Nest. All the better ; their fraction is 
more our wish than their faction. But it 
was a strong composure a fool could 
disunite ! 

Ulyss. The amity that wisdom knits not, 
folly may easily untie. 

Re-enter Patroolus. 

Here comes Patroclus. 

Nest, No Achilles with him. 100 

Ulyss. The elephant hath joints, but none 
for courtesy ; his legs are legs for necessity, 
not for flexure. 

Pair. Achilles bids me say he is much 
sorry 

If any thing more than your sport and 
pleasure 

Did move your greatness and this noble 
state 105 

To cdll upon him ; he hopes it is no other 
But for your health and your digestion 
sake, 

An after-dinner's breath. 

Agam. Hear you, Patroclus. 

We are too well acquainted with these 
answers ; 

But his evasion, wing'd thus swift with 
scorn,, acio 

Cannot outfly our apprehensions* 
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Much attribute he hath, and much the 
reason 

Why we ascribe it to liim. Yel all Ms 
virtues, 

Not virtuously on his own part beheld, 114 
Do m our eyes begin to lose their gloss ; 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish. 
Are like to rot untasted. Go and tel! Mm 
We come to speak with him ; and you shall 
not sm 

If you do say we think him over-proud 
And under-honest, m self-assumption 
greater lio 

Than m the note of judgment ; and 
worthier than himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness he puts 
on, 

Disguise the holy strength of their com- 
mand. 

And underwrite m an observing kind 124 
His humorous predominance ; yea, watch 
His pettish lunes, his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this 
action 

Rode on his tide. Go tell him this, and add 
That if he overhold his price so much 
We'll none of him, but let him, like an 
engine 130 

Not portable, lie under this report : 

Bring action hither ; this cannot go to war. 
A stirring dwarf we do allowance give 
Before a sleeping giant. Tell him so. 

Pair. I shall, and bring his answer 
presently. [Exif. 

Agam. In second voice we'll not be 
satisfied ; 

We come to speak with him. Ulysses, 
enter you. [Exit Ulysses, 

Ajax, What is he more than another ? 
Agam. No more than what he thinks he is. 
Ajax. Is he so much ? Do you not think 
he thinks himself a better man than I am ? 
Agam. No question. 142 

Ajax. Will you subscribe his thought and 
say he is ? 

Agajn, No, noble Ajax ; you are as 
strong, as valiant, as wise, no less noble, 
much more gentle, and altogether more 
tractable. 146 

Ajax. Why should a man be proud ? 
How doth pride grow ? I know not what 
pride is. 

Agam, Your mind is the clearer, Ajax, 
and your virtues the fairer. He that is 
proud eats up himself. Pride is his own 
glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle ; 
and whatever praises itself but in the deed 
devours the deed in the praise, 153 

Re-enter Ulysses. 

Ajax, I do hate a proud man as I do hate 
the engend'ring of toads. 

Nest, [Aside] And yet he loves himself ; 
is't not strange ? 

Sot 
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Vlyss, Acliliies will not to the field to-j 
moffow. 'i 

Agam, What’s Ills excuse ? | 

tJlyss»^ He doth relv* ot> none ; | 

But carries on the s^reaip of his, dispose, | 
Without obsef¥aGce or respect of any* i6oi 
In will peculiar and m seli-admfss’oh. 
Agtfw. Wily ivili he notj. upcn our lair 
request, 

Unteat his person and share the air with us ? 
Ulyss. Things small as uothing, for 
request’s sake only^ 

He makes important ; possess’’d he is with 
greatness, 165 

And speaks not to himself but with a pride 
That quarrels at self-breath. Imagin’d 
worth 

Holds in his blood such sw^l’n and hot 
discourse 

That ’twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 170 
And hatters dowm himself. What should I 
say ? 

He is so plaguy proud that the death tokens 
of it 

Cry * No recovery 

Agam. let Ajax go to liim. 

Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent. 
*Tis said he holds you well ; and will he led 
At your request a little from himself. 176 
Ulyss, O Agamemnon, let it not be so I 
We’ll consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles. Shall tlie 
proud lord 

That bastes his arrogance with his own 
seam 180 


U'^>ss. No! foe ilie *-7 
DU'?’ quar.i'ii. 

. A paltry, ’’sist 
N^st, [/-iSiiie] Hoiv l: 
Ajax. Can he not 
UlyhS, L Aside] The 


Jtui Ural hangs, upon 
3iicnt iclioti.' ! 

2e desciibec fcimself ? 
D sociable ? 205 

raven ch^!Jes black- 


ii icf rus humours blood. 

Agam. [Aside] He will be the plivskian 
that should be the patient. 

Ajax. An ail men were a my inind— 310 
Ulyss. [Aside] Wit would be out of 
fashion. 


Ajax. ’A shouid not bear it so, ’a should 
eat’s words first. Shall pride cany it ? 

NesL [Aside] An ’twould, you'd carrv 
half. ^ 


Ulyss. lAside] ’A would have ten shares 
Ajax. 1 will knead him. I’ll make him 
supple. 

Nest. [Aside] He’s not yet through warm. 
Force him with prai-^es ; pour in, pour in • 
his ambition is dry. ’ 

Vlyss. [To Agamemnon} My lord, you feed 
too much on this dislike. 

Nest Our noble general, do not do so. 
Dio. You must prepare to fight without 
Achilles. 221 

Vlyss. Why ’tis this naming of him does 
him harm. 


Here is a man — but *th l>efore his face ; 
I will be silent. 


Nest. Wherefore should you so ? 
He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 325 
Vlyss. Know the whole world, he is as 
valiant. 


And never suflfers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, save such as doth 
revolve 

And ruminate himself — shall he be wor- 
shipp’d 

Of that we hold an idol more than he ? 

No, this thrice-worthy and right valiant 
lord 185 

Shall not so stale his palm, nobly acquir’d, 
Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit. 

As amply titled as Achilles is, 

By going to Achilles. i8g 

That were to enlard his fat-already pride, 
And add more coals to Cancer when he 
bums 

With entertaining great Hyperion. 

This lord go to him I Jupiter fotbid, 

And say in thunder ’ Achilles go to him 
Nest. [Aside] O, this is well ! He mbs the 
vein of him. 

Dio. [Aside] And how his silence drinks 
up this applause I tof> 

Ajax. If I go to him, with my armed fist 
I’ll pash him o’er the face, 

Agam. O, no, you shall not go. 

Ajax. An ’a be proud with me I’ll pheeze 
his pride. aoo 

Let me go to him. 

S02 


Ajax. A whoreson dog, that shall palter 
with us tlius ! Would he were a Troyan! 
Nest. What a vice were it in Ajax now— 
Vlyss. If he were proud. 230 

Dio. Or covetous of praise, 

Vly.ss. Ay, or surly borne. 

Dio. Or strange, or self-affected. 

Vlyss. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art 
of sv/eet composure ; 

Praise him that gat (hee, she that gave thee 
suck ; 235 

Fam’d be thy tutor, and thy parts of 
nature 

Thrice-fam’d beyond, beyond all eruditionj 
But he that disciplin’d thine arms to fight — 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain 
And give him half ; and, for thy vigour, *40 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 
To sinewy Ajax, I will not praise thy 
wisdom, 

Which, like a bourn, a pale, a shore, con- 
fines 

Thy spacious and dilated parts. Here’s 
Nestor, 

Instracted by the antiquary times — *45 

He must, he Is, he cannot but foe wise ; 
But pardon, father Nestor, were your 
days 
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As green as Ajax’ and your brain i>o 
temper’d. 

You sliodid not rtie eminence of him. 
But be as Ajax» 

Ajax, Sliail I call you father? 

NesL Ay, my good son. - 
Dio, Be uird by him, Loid Ajax. 

Vlyss, There is no tarrying heie ; the 
halt Achilles 2*5^ 

Keeps thicket. Please it our great general 
To call together all his state of ^yar ; 

Fresh kings are come to Tioy. To-morrow 
We must with all our main of power stand 

* “ 5 ^ 

And here's a lord — come knights fiom east 
to west 

And cull their dower, Ajax shall cope the 
best. 

Agam. Go we to council. Let Achilles 
sleep. 259 

Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks 
draw deep [Exetmh 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. Tray. Priam's palace. 

Music sounds ivithin. Enter Pandarus 
and a Servant. 

Pan. Friend, you — pray you, a word. Do 
you not follow the young Lord Pans ? 
SeriK Ay, sii, when he gees before me. 
Pan. You depend upon him, I mean ? 
Serv, Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 
Pan. You depend upon a notable gentle- 
man ; I must needs praise him. 

Ssn*. The lord be praised ! 

Pan. You know me, do you not ? 

Serv. Faith, sir, superficially. 

Pan. Friend, know me better : I am the 
Lord Pandarus. 

Serv. I hope I shall know your honoin 
better. 

Pan. 1 do desire d. 

SzYv. You are m the state of grace. 

Pan. Grace I Not so, f iicnd ; honour and 
lordship are my titles. What music is this ? 

Serv. I do but partly know, sir ; it is 
music 111 parts. 

Pan. Know you the musicians ? 

Serv. Wholly, sir. 

Pan. Who play they to ? 20 

Serv, To the hearers, sir. 

Pan. At whose pleasure, friend ? 

Serv. At mine, sir, auvl theirs that love 
music. 

Pan. Command, I mean, friend, 

Serv. Who shall I command, sir ? 25 

Pan. Friend, we understand not one 
another : I am too courtly, and thou art 
too cunning. At whose request do these 
men play 1 

Serv, That's to't, indeed, sir. Marry, sir, 
SLt the request of Paris my lord, who is 
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there m person; with him the moital 
Venus, the heart-blood, of beaiiiy, love’s 

invisible soul — - 

Pan. Who, my cousin, CressMa ? 

Seiv, No, Sii, Helen. Could not you find 
out that by her attributes ? 

Pan. It should seem, fellow, that thou 
hast not seen the Lady Cressida. I corne 
to speak with Pans from the Prince Tioilu- , 
I Will make a complimeiital assault upon 
him, tor my business seethes. vi 

Serv. Sodden business ! There's a stew’d 
phiase indeed I 

Enter Paris and Helen, attended. 

Pan. Fair be to you, my loid, and to all 
this fair company I Fair desiies, m all fair 
measure, fairly guide them — especially to 
you, fair queen I Fair thoughts be your fair 
pillow. } } 

Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair 
words. 

Pan. You speak your fair pleasure, sweet 
queen. Fair prince, here is good bioken 
music. 47 

Par. You have bioke it, cousin ; and by 
my life, you shall make it whole again ; you 
shall piece it out with a piece of your 
peiformance. 

Helen. He is full of harmony. 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Helen. O, sir — 

Pan. Rude, in sooth ; in good sooth, ver> 
rude. 

Par. Well said, my lord. Well, you say so 
in fits. 

Pan. I have business to my lord, dear 
queen. My lord, will you vouchsafe me a 
word ? 5t> 

Helen, Nay, this shall not hedge us out. 
We'll hear you sing, certainly. 

Pan. Well, sweet queen, you arc pleasant 
with me. But, marry, thus, tny loid : my 
dear lord and most esteenud fucod, yoiit 
brother Tioilus — 

Helen. My Loid Pandarus, honey-sweet 
loid — 

P*au. Go to, sweet queen, go to — com- 
mends himself most aficctionately to you— 
Helen. You shall not bob us out of our 
melody. It you do, our melancholy upon 
your head I 

Pan. Sweet queen, sweet queen ; that's 
a sweet queen, 1' faith. 

Helen. And to make a sweet lady sad is a 
sour offence. 

Pan, Nay, that shall not serve your turn ; 
that shall it not, in truth, la. Nay .T care 
not for such words ; no, no.— And, my lord, 
he desires you that, if the King call for him 
at supper, you will make his excuse. 

Helen. My Lord Pandarus I 74 

Pan. What says my sw eet queen, my very 
very sweet queen ? 

803 
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Par, What exploit’s ia haed ? Where 
sups he to-uight ? 

Helen, Nay, but, my lord — 

Pan, What says my sweet queen ? — ^My 
cousin will faE out with you. 

Helen, You must not know where he 
sups. 8 o 

Par, I'll lay my life, with my disposer 
Cressida. 

Pan, No, no, no such matter ; you are 
wide. Come, your disposer is sick* 

Par. Well, 111 make's excuse. 

Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why should you 
say Cressida ? No, your poor disposer’s 
sick. 

Par. I spy 

Pan. You spy ! What do you spy 7 — 
Come, give me an instrument. Now, sweet 
queen. 

Helen. Why, this is kindly done. 90 
Pan. My niece is horribly in love with a 
thing you have, sweet queen. 

Helen. She shall have it, my lord, if it be 
not my Lord Paris. 94 

Pan, He ! No, she'll none of him ; they 
two are twain. 

Helen, FaEing in, after falling out, may 
make them three. 

Pan, Come, come. I'E hear no more of 
this ; I’E sing you a song now. 99 

Helen. Ay, ay, prithee now. By my 
troth, sweet lord,thou hast a fine forehead. 
Pan. Ay, you may, you may. 

Helen, Let thy song be love. This love 
wEl undo us alL O Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ! 
Pan, Love I Ay, that it shaU, i’ faith. 105 
Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing 
but love. 

Pan. In good troth, it begins so. [Sings] 

Love, love, nothing but love, stiE love, still 
more ! 

For, oh, love’s bow 

Shoots buck and doc ; no 

The sh' ft confounds 
Not that it wounds, 

But tickles still the sore. 

These lovers cry, O ho, they die ! 

Yet that which seems the wound to klE 
Doth turn O ho ! to ha ! ha ! he ! n 6 

So dying love Eves stiE. 

O ho ! a while, but ha ! ha ! ha ! 

O ho 1 groans out for ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^hey ho ! 

Helen. In love, i’ faith, to the very tip 
of the nose. ur 

Par. He eats nothing but doves, love; 
and that breeds hot blood, and hot blood 
begets hot thoughts, and hot thoughts 
beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is love. 124 
Pan. Is this the generation of love i hot 
blood, hot thoughts, and hot deeds 7 Why, 
they are vipers. Is love a generation of 
vipers 7 Sweet lord, who’s a-field today ? 

Faff. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, An- 

804 
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tenor, and all the gallantry of Troy! T 
would fain have arm’d to-day, but my Nell 
would not have it so. How chance mv 
brother Troilus went not 7 j ^ 

Helen. He hangs the lip at somethin^- 
You know all. Lord Pandarus. 

Pan. Not I, honey-sweet queen. I lone 
to hear how they sped to-day. You’U 
remember your brother’s excuse 7 1,5 

Par, To a hair. 

Pan. Farewell, sweet queen. 

Helen. Commend me to your niece. 139 
Pan, I win, sweet queen. [Exii. 

[Soi4nd a retreat. 
Par. They’re come from the field. Let us 
to Priam's hall 

To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I must 
woo you 

To help unarm our Hector. His stubborn 
buckles. 

With these your white enchanting fingers 
touch’d, 

ShaU more obey than to the edge of steel 145 
Or force of Greekish sinews ; you shaU do 
more 

Than all the island kings — disarm great 
Hector. 

Helen, ’Twill make us proud to be his 
servant. Pans ; 

Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we 
have, 150 

Yea, overshines ourself. 

Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee, 

[Exeunt, 

Scene II. Troy. Pandarm* orchard. 
Enter Pandarus and Troilus* Boy, meeting. 

Pan, How now ! Where’s thy master ? 
At my cousin Cressida’s ? 

Boy. No, sir ; he stays for you to conduct 
him thither. 

Enter Troilus, 

Pan. O, here he comes. How now, how 
now ! 3 

Tro. Sirrah, walk off. [Exit Boy, 

Pan. Have you seen my cousin 7 
Tro. No, Pandarus. I stalk about her 
door 

Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my 
Charon, lo 

And give me swift transportance to these 
fields 

Where I may waEow in the Ely beds 
Propos'd for the deserver I O gentle 
Fandar, 

From Cupid’s shoulder pluck his painted 
wings, 

And fly with me to Cressid I 15 

Pan. Walk here i’ th’ orchard, I’E bring 
her straight. 
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Tro. I am giddy ; expectation whirls me 
round. 

Xh’ imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense ; what will 
it be 

When that the wat’ry palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice-repured nectar ? Death, I 
fear me ; 

Swooning destruction ,* or some joy too 
fine. 

Too subtle-potent, tun’d too sharp in 
sweetness. 

For the capacity of my ruder powers. 

I fear it much ; and I do fear besides 25 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys ; 

As doth a battle, when they charge on 
heaps 

The enemy flying. 

Re-enter Pandarus. 

Pan. She’s making her ready, she’ll come 
straight ; you must be witty now. She 
does so blush, and fetches her wind so 
short, as if she were fray’d with a sprite. 
I'll fetch her. It is the prettiest villain; 
she fetches her breath as short as a new- 
ta’en sparrow. {Exit. 

Tro, Even such a passion doth embrace 
my bosom. 

My heart beats thicker than a feverous 

pulse, 3*5 

And all my powers do their bestowing lose. 
Like vassalage at unawares encount'iing 
The eye of maj'esty. 

Re-enter Pandarus tvith Cressida. 

Pan. Come, come, what need you blush ? 
Shame’s a baby. — Heie she is now ; swear 
the oaths now to her tliat you have sworn 
to me. — What, are you gone again ? You 
must be watch'd ere you be made tame, 
must you ? Come your ways, come your 
ways ; an you draw backward, we’ll put 
you 1’ th' fills. — Why do you not speak to 
jfier ? — Come, draw this curtain and let’s 
see your picture. Alas the day, how loath 
you are to offend daylight I An ’twerc 
dark, you’d close sooner. So, so ; rub on, 
and kiss the mistress. How now, a kiss in 
fee-farm I Build there, carpenter ; the air 
is sweet. Nay, you shall fight your hearts 
out ere I part you. The falcon as the tercel, 
for all the ducks i' th' river. Go to, go to. 5 ’ 
Tro. You have bereft me of all words, 
lady. 

Pan. Words pay no debts, give her deeds; 
but she’ll bereave you o’ th’ deeds too, if 
she call your activity in question. What, 
billing again ? Here’s * In witness whereof 
the parties interchangeably Come in, come 
to j I’ll go get a fire. lExit 

Cres. Will you walk to, my lord ? 59 

Tro. O Cressid, how^ten have I wish'd 
ftie thus I 
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Cres. Wish’d, my lord ! The gods grant — 

O mv loid ! 

ijo. What should they grant? What 
makes this pretty abruption ? Whr.,! too 
curious dreg espies my sweet lady in the 

tountain of our love ? 6^ 

Cres. More dregs than water, if my fears 
have eyes. 

Tro. Fears make devils of cheriibiris ; 
they never see tiuly. 

Cres. Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, 
finds safer footing than blind reason 
stumbling witliout fear. To fear the utwst 
oft cures the worse. 70 

Tro. O, let my lady appieheiid no fesr ! 
In all Cupid’s pageant theie is presented no 
monster. 

Cres. Nor nothing monstrous neither ? 

T)o. Nothing, but our undertakings when 
we vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, 
tame tigers ; thinking it harder for our 
mistress to devise imposition enough than 
for us to undergo any difficulty uiiposed. 
This IS the monstruosity in love, lady, that 
the will is infinite, and the execution con- 
fin’d ; that the desire is boundless, and the 
act a slave to limit. b > 

Cres. They say all lovers swear more per- 
formance than they are able, and yet 
reserve an ability that they never perfoim ; 
vowing moic than the perfection of ten, 
and discharging less than the tenth pa it of 
one. They that have the voice of lions 
and the act of hares, aie they not mon- 
sters ? 

Tro. Are theie such ? Such are not we. 
Praise us as we are tasted, allow us as we 
piove ; our head shall go bare till merit 
crown it. No perlection m 1 eversion shall 
have a praise m present. We will not name 
desert before his birth ; and, being born, 
his addition shall be humble. Few words 
to fair faith : Troilus shall be such to 
Cressid as what envy can say worst shall 
he a mock lor his trutli ; and what tiuth 
can speak truest not truer than Tioilu>. 0*1 

C>es. Will you walk m, my lord ? 

Re-enter Pandari^s. 

Pan. What, blushing still ? Have voii 
not done talking yet ? 

Cres. Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I 
dedicate to you. 

Pan. 1 thank you for that ; if ray lord 
get a boy of you, you’ll give Mm me. Be 
true to my lord ; if he flinch, chide me 
for it. 

Tro. You know now your hostages : your 
uncle’s word and my firm faith. 

Pan. Nay, I’ll give my word for her too : 
our kindred, though they be long ere they 
ate wooed, they are constant being won ; 
they are burs, I can tell you ; they’ll stick 
where they are thrown. 
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Cres. Boldness comes to me now and 
brings me heart. xio 

Prince Troiius, I have !ov*d you night and 
day 

For xnaiiy weary months. 

Tro, ’^^y was my Cressid then so hard 
to win ? 

Cres, Hard to seem won ; but I was won, 
my lord. 

With the first glance that ever — pardon 
me. X15 

If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 
I love you now | but till now not so much 
But I might master it. In faith, I He ; 

My thoughts were lilce unbridled children, 
grown 

Too headstrong for their mother. See, we 
fools ! X 20 

Why have I biabb'd ? Who shall be true 
to us. 

When we are so unsecret to ourselves ? 
But, though I lov*d you well, I woo*d you 
not ; 

And yet, good faith, I wish’d myself a 
man, 

Or that we women had men’s privilege 125 
Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my 
tongue. 

For in this rapture I shall surely speak 
The thing I shall repent. See, see, your 
silence, 

Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness 
draws 129 

My very soul of counsel. Stop my mouth. 

Tro. And shall, albeit sweet music issues 
thence. 

Pan. Pretty, i’ faith. 

Cres. My lord, I do beseech you, pardon 
me ; 

*Twas not my purpose thus to beg a kiss. 

I am asham’d. O heavens I what have I 
done ? 135 

For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 

Tro. Your leave, sweet Cressid I 

Pan, Leave I An you take leave till to- 
morrow morning — 

Cres. Fray you, content you. 

Tro. What offends you, lady ? 140 

Cres. Sir, mine own company. 

Tro. You cannot shun yourself. 

Cres, Let me go and try. 

I have a kind of self resides with you ; 

But an unkind self, that it self will leave 145 
To be another’s fool. I would be gone. 
Where is my wit ? I know not what I speak. 

Tro. Well know they what they speak 
that speak so wisely. 

Cres. Perchance, my lori I show more 
craft than love ; 

And fell so roundly to a large confession %so 
To angle for your thoughts ; but you are 
wise — 

Or else you love not ; for to foe wise and 
love 

E06 


lAU 3 

Exceeds man’s might ; that dwells with 
gods above. 

Tro, O tliat I thought it could be in a 
woman — 

As, if it can, I will presume in you — ■ ^ xss 
To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ; 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth. 
Outliving beauty's outward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decaysl 
Or that persuasion could but thus convince 
me X60 

That my integrity and truth to you 
Might be affronted with the match and 
weight 

Of such a winnowed purity in love. 

How were I then uplifted ! but, alas, 

I am as true as truth’s simplicity, i6s 
And simpler than the infancy of truth. 
Cres. In that I’ll war with you. 

Tro, O virtuous fight. 

When right with right wars who shall be 
most right I 

True swains in love shall in the world to 
come 

Approve tlieir truth by Trofius, when their 
rhymes, 170 

Full of protest, of oath, and big compare. 
Want similes, truth tir’d with iteration — 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 

As iron to adamant, as earth to th* centre — 
Yet, after all com|»arisons of truth, 176 
As truth’s authentic author to be cited, 

’ As true as Troilus ' shall crown up the 
verse 

And sanctify the numbers. 

Cres. Prophet may you be ! 

If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth, 180 
When time is old and hath forgot itself, 
When waterdiops have worn the stones of 
Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallow’d cities up. 
And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing — yet let memory 185 
From false to false, among false maids in 
love, 

Upbraid my falsehood when th’ have said 
* As false 

As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth. 

As fox to lamb, or wolf to heifer’s calf, 
Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son ' — 
Yea, let them say, to stick the heart of 
falsehood, m 

* As false as Cressid 

Pan, Go to, a bargain made ; seal it, seal 
it ; I’U be the witness. Here I hold your 
hand ; here my cousin’s* If ever you prove 
false one to another, since I have taken 
such pains to bring you together, let aE 
pitiful goers-between he call’d to the 
world’s end after mf.mxoje — call theto all 
Bandars ; let aH men be TroiMses, 

all false^omen C^jsslds, and all brokers 
between Pandars. Say * Amen *. a*K{ 
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Scene 2| 

Tro* Amea. 

Cws, Amen. 

Ftfrt. Amen. Wlierenpon I will show you 
a diamber and a bed ; which bed, because 
It shall not speak of your pretty encounters, 
press it to death. Away ! =05 

And Cupid grant all tongue-tied maidens 
here. 

Bed, chamber, pander, to provide this gear ! 

lExemit 

Scene III. The Greek camp* 

Flourish, Enter Agamemnon, Ulysses, 

DiOMEDEs, Nestor, Ajax, Menelaus, 

and Calchas. 

CflI. Now, Princes, for the service I have 
done, 

Th* advantage of the time prompts me 
aloud 

To call for recompense. Appear it to yotis 
mind 

That, through the sight I bear In things io 
come, 

I have abandon’d Troy, left my possession, 
Iflcurr’d a traitoi’s name, expos’d myseit 
From certain and possess’d con\ eniences 
To doubtful fortunes, sequest’ring from 
me all 

Tliat time, acquaintance, custom, and con- 
dition, 0 

Made tame and most familiar to my nature; 
And here, to do you service, am become 
As new into the world, strange, un- 
acquainted — 

I do beseech you, as in way of taste. 

To give me now a little benefit 

Out of those many regist’red in promise, 15 

Which you say live to come in my behalf. 

Agam. What wouMst thou of us, Troyan? 
Make demand. 

Cal* You have a Troyan prisoner call’d 
Antenor, 

Yesterday took ; Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you — often have you thanks 
therefore — 

Desir’d my Cressid in right great exchange. 
Whom Troy hath still denied; but this 
Antenor, 

I know, is such a wrest in their affairs 
That their negotiations all must slack 24 
Wanting his manage ; and they will almost 
Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 
In change of him. Let Mm be sent, great 
Princes, 

And he shall buy my daughter ; and her 
presence 

Kial quite strike off all service I have done 
In most accepted pain. 

Agam* Let Diomedes bear him, 30 
AikI bring us Cressid hither, Calchas shall 
have 

What he requests of us. Good Diomed, 
Romish you fairly for this interchange ; 


Withal, bring word If Hector will 
monow 

Be answer’d in Ms clialleoge. A|ax Is ready. 
Dio. This shall I uncieitake ; and ’tis a 
buidtn 36 

Which I am proud to bear. 

{Exeunt Diomedes mid Calchas. 

Achilles and Patroclos stand in their 
tent. 

Ulyss, Achilles stands i’ th’ entrance of 
his teot. 

Please il our general pass strangely by him. 
As if he were forgot ; and. Princes all, 40 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him. 
J Will come last, ’Tis like he’ll question me 
Why such oiiplausive eyes are bent, why 
turn’d on Mm ? 

if so, I have derision nicd’cuiablc 
To use belweea ycui strangeness and his 
piiJe, 4 S 

Which his (Wv'n will shall have desire to 
dnnkr 

ft may tk> good. FikM bjth no other glass 
jlseii but jsiide ; for supple knees 
5 Feed airogance and are the pToiid man’s 
tees. 

Agam. We’ll execute >")uir piitpooe, and 
put on ^a 

A form of strangeness as we pass along. 

So do each lord ; and either greet him not. 
Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him 
iTiore 

Than if not look’d on, I w ill lead the way. 
Achil* What comes the general to speak 
with me ? 55 

You know' my mind, i'll fight no more 
’gainst Troy. 

Agam. What says Achilles ? Would he 
augnt With us ? 

Nest. Would you, my loid, aught with 
the geneial ? 

Achil. No. 

Nest. Nothing, my lord. 60 

Agam. The better. 

{Exemit Agamemnon and Nestor* 
Achil. Good day, good day. 

Men. How do you'? Ifow do you ? fExit. 
Achil* What, does the cuckold scorn me ? 
Ajax* How now, Patroclos ? 65 

Achil* Good morrow, Ajax, 

Ajax* Ha ? 

Achil* Good morrow, 

Ajax* Ay, and good next day too. [Exit, 
Achil. What mean these fellows ? Know 
they not Achilles ? 70 

Pair. They pass by strangely. They were 
us’d to bend. 

To send their smiles before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 
To holy altars. 

Achil* What, am I poor of late ? 
’Tis certain, greatness, once fall’n out with 
fortune, 7s 
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Must fall out with men too. What the 
dechn’d is. 

He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall 5 for men, like 
butterflies. 

Show not their mealy wings but to the 
summer ; 

And not a man for being simply man 80 
Hath any honour, but honour for those 
honours 

That are without him, as place, riches, and 
favour. 

Prizes of accident, as oft as merit ; 

Which when they fall, as being slippery 
standers. 

The love that lean*d on them as slippery 
too, 85 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. But *tis not so with me : 
Fortune and I are friends. , I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did possess 
Save these men’s looks ; who do, methinks, 
And out 90 

Something not worth in me such rich 
beholding 

As they have often given. Here is Ulysses. 
ITl interrupt his reading. 

How now, Ulysses I 

Ulyss. Now, great Thetis’ son ! 

AchU. What are you reading ? 

Vlyss* A strange fellow here 

Writes me that man — how dearly ever 
parted, 90 

How much in having, or without or in — 
Cannot make boast to have that which he 
hath. 

Nor feels not what he owes, but by 
reflection ; 

As when his virtues shining upon others 100 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. 

Achil, This is not strange, Ulysses. 
The beauty that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others’ eyes ; nor doth the eye itself — 
That most pure spirit of sense — behold 
itself, 106 

Not going from itself ; but eye to eye 
opposed 

Salutes each other with each other’s form ; 
For speculation turns not to itself 
Till it hath travell’d, and is mirror’d there 
Where it may see itself. This is not strange 
at all. XIX 

Ulyss. I do not strain at the position — 
It is familiar-^but at the author’s drift ; 
Who, in his circumstance, expressly proves 

That no man is the lord of anything, 115 

Though in and of him there be much 
consisting. 

Tiff he commum*cate his parts to others ; 
Nor doth he of himself know them for 
aught 

Titt he behind them formed in th* applause 
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[Act 3 

Where th’ are extended ; who, like an arch ' 
reverb’rate 

The voice again ; or, like a gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and Ms heat. I was much rapt in 
tMs ; 

And apprehended here immediately 
Th’ unknown Ajax. Heavens, what a man 
is there ! 22^ 

A very horse that has he knows not what I 
Nature, what things there are 
Most abject in regard and dear in use ! 
What things again most dear in the esteem 
And poor m worth I Now shall we see to- 
moirow — 130 

An act that very chance doth throw upon 
him— 

Ajax renown’d. O heavens, what some men 
do. 

While some men leave co do ! 

How some men creep in skittish Fortune’s 
hall. 

Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes ! 135 
How one man eats into another's pride, 
While pride is fasting in his wantonness I 
To see these Grecian lords I — ^why, even 
already 

They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder. 
As if his foot were on brave Hector’s breast. 
And great Troy shrinking. 141 

Achil. I do believe it ; for they pass’d by 
me 

As misers do by beggars — neither gave to 
me 

Good word nor look. What, are my deeds 
forgot ? 

Ulyss. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at Siis 
back, 145 

Wherein he puts alms for obHvloo, 

A great-siz’d monster of ingraiftodes. 
Those scraps are good deeds past, %¥faich are 
devour’d 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done. Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright. To have is to 
hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rust’s jii 
In monumental mock’ry. Take the Instant 
w'ay ; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast. Keep then the 
path, J55 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an ent’red tide they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost ; 160 

Or, like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O’er-run and trampled on. Then what they 
do in present. 

Though less than yours in past, must 
o’ertop yours ; 

For Time is like a fashionable host, »«5 
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Scene 3] 

That slightly shakes hio polling guest by 
th' hand ; 

And with Ms arms out -stretch ’d# as he 
would fly, 

Grasps In the comer. The welcome ever 
smiles, 

And farewell goes ou| si.-^^ung. O, Jet not 
virtue seek 

Remuneration for the tiimg it was ; xyo 
For beauty, wit. 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, fnendship, charity, aie subjects all 
To envious and calumniating Time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin — 175 

That aU with one consent praise new-born 
gawds. 

Though they are made and moulded of 
things past. 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted. 179 

The present eye praises the present object. 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete 
man. 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax, 
Since tMngs in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what stirs not. The cry went once on 
thee, 

And still it might, and yet it may again, 185 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive 
And case thy reputation in thy tent. 
Whose glorious deeds but in these fields of 
late 

Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods 
them^eU^es, 

And drave great Mars to faction. 

AchiL Of this my privacy 190 

1 have strong reasons. 

Ulyss. But "gainst your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and heroical. 
*Tis known, Achilles, that yon are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters. 

AchiL Ila I known I 

Vlyss, Is that a wonder ? 195 

The providence that’s in a watchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold ; 
Finds bottom in th" uncomprehensive 
deeps ; 

Keeps place with thought, and almost, like 
the gods, J99 

Do thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
There is a mystery — with whom relation 
Durst never meddle — in the soul of state. 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to. 
All the commerce that you have had with 
Troy 205 

As perfectly is ours as yoprs, my lord ; 

And better would it fit Achilles much 
To throw down Hector than Polyxena, 

But it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at 
home, 

When fame shall in our island, sound hei 
trump, ^xo 


And all the Greekisli gills shall tripping 
sing 

" Great Hector's sister did Achilles v/10 ; 
But our g“eat Ajax bravely beat doun 
him 

Fareuell, my lord- I your lover spcfk. 
The fool slides o’c- ibc me that you shoisk! 
break. IF-aeI. 

Paiu To this ctxivi., AcMlles, I 

mov'd you. 

A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath'd than an eftcminate 
man 

In time of action. I stand condemn'd for 
this ; 

They think my little stomach to the war 2-0 
And your great love to me restrains you 
thus. 

Sweet, rouse yourself ; and the weak 
wanton Cupid 

Shall from your neck unloose his amorous 
fold. 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be shook to airy air. 

AchiL Shall Ajax fight with Hector ? 
Pair. Ay, and peihaps receive much 
honour by him. 22U 

Achil. I see my reputation is at stake ; 
My fame is shrewdly gor'd. 

Pair. O, then, beware : 

Those wounds heal ill that men do give 
themselves ; 

Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints 
Even then when they sit idly in the sun, 
Achil. (io call Thersites hither, sv\eet 
Patiocius. 

I’ll send the fool to Ajax, and desire him ’ ^ . 
T’ invite the Troyan loids, alter the 
combat, 

To see us here unarm'd, I have a w’oraan’s 
longing, 

An appetite that I am sick withal, 

To sec gieat Hector in his weeds ot peace ; 
To talk wnth him, and to behold his visage. 
Even to my full of view. 

Eater Thersites. 

A labour sav’d ! 

Ther. A wonder J 
Achil. What ? 

Ther. Ajax goes up and down the field 
asking for himself. 21^ 

AchiL How so ? 

Ther. He must fight singly to-morrow* 
with Hector, and is so prophetically proud 
of an heroical cudgelling that he raves in 
saying nothing. 

AchiL How can that l^e ? 250 

Ther. Why, 'a stalks up and down like a 
peacock — a stride and a stand ; ruminates 
like an hostess that hath no arithmetic hut 
her brain to set down her reckoning, bites 

809 
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[Act 4 


his lip wltb a politic regard, as who shoald 
say ‘ There were wit ia this head, an 'twoiild 
out * ; and so there is ; but It lies as coldly 
in him as fire in a fliOt, which will not show 
without knocking. The iiian*'s undone for 
ever ? for if Hector break not his neck i" 
th* combat, he'll brcak’t himself in vaisi-j 
glory. He knows not me. I said * Good 
morrow, Ajax ' ; and he replies “ Thanks, 
Agaiiiemnoa *. What think you of Ihis man 
that takes me foi the general ? He’s grown 
a very land fish, ianguagsless, a monster. 
A plague of opinion ! A man may wear it 
on both sides, like a leather Jeikin. £6^ 
Acini . Thca musi: he my ambassador lo 
Mm, Thersites. 

Tfmr . Who, 1 ? Whv, he’ll ^answer 
body ; he professes not aesw'erltig. Speak- 
ing IS for beggais s he wears his tongiio la’s 
arms. I will on lus presence. Lei 
Patrocius make h:s deiiiaiids to HiC, you 
shah see the pageant of A|ax. 

AcMt To Patrocliis. Toil him I 

humbly desire the valiant 4 ;r,x to mvitc 
the most valorous Hecior to come anaim'd 
to my tent ; and to procure safe conduct ^ 
for his person ai the rnagnaDimouo and! 
most illustrious six-or-seven-t!mes-honou»*’d 
Captain General of the Grertais aniiy, 
et cetera, Agamemnon. Do cliis. £7 j 

Pair. Jove bless great Ajax I 
Ther. Hum ! 

Pair. I come from the worthy Achilles — 
Ther. Ha I 

Pair. Who most humbly desires you to 
invite Hector to lus tent — 

Tlier. Hum I 

Pair. And to procure safe conduct from 
Agamemnon. 

Ther. Agamemnon I 

Pair. Ay, my lord. aSs 

Ther. Ha I 

Pair. What say you to’t ? 

Ther. God buy you, with all my heart* 
Pair. Your answer, sir. r-Sy 

Ther. If to-morrow be a fair day, by 
eleven of the clock it will go one way or 
other. Howsoever, he shall pay for me ere 
he has me. 

Pair. Your answer, sir. 

Ther. Fare ye well, with all my heart. 
Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, 
is he ? £9*; 

Ther. No, but he’s out a tunc thus. 
What music will be in him when Hector has 
knock’d out his brains I know not ; but, I 
am sure, none ; unless the fiddler Apollo 
get his sinews to make catlings on. 290 
Achil, Come, thou shalt bear a letter to 
Mm stralghr. 

Ther. Let me carry anotiser to his horse ; 
for that’s the more capable creature. 

Achil. My mind Is troubled, like a 
fountain stlrr’ct ; 

Sx0 


And I myself sec not the bottom of 11. 304 
IBxeunt Achilles and Pairccltis 
Ther. Would the fountain of your mind 
were clear again, that I might water an ass 
at it. f hdd rather foe a tick in a sheep 
IhSii such a I’-aliant ignorance. [Exit 

ACT FOUR 
Scene 1. Troy. A sireeL 

Enter, at one side, JEnuas, and Servant with 
a tordi ; at anoihcr, Paris, Deiphobus 
Antenor, Diomedes the Grecmn, and 
Others, tviih torches. 

Par. See, ho ! Who is that there ? 

^ It is the Lord iEneas. 
..hue. Is the Prince U>ere m person? 
Had 1 so good occasion to lie long 
Ag vcu, Prnice Paris, nothing but heavenly 

blisUtCSS 5 

Should rob my bcd-maJe of my company. 
Dio. Thai's in/ niimi loo. Good morrow, 
Lord rEne:iL. 

Par A \aVuiul Greel^, ^neas — take Ms 
hand : 

Wicntss the process of your speech, wherein 
You told how DiOiiiOd, a whole week by 
days, 10 

Did haunt you in the Held, 

Health to you, valiant sir. 
During all question of the gentle truce ; 
Blit when I meet you arm’d, as black 
defiance 

As heart can think or courage execute. 13 
Dio. The one and other DIomed em- 
braces. 

Our bloods are now in calm ; and so long 
health I 

But when contention and occasion meet, 
By Jove, 111 play the hunter for thy life 
With all my force, pursuit, and policy. 20 
AS 7 te. And thou shalt hunt a lion, that 
will fiy 

With his face backward. In humane 
gentleness. 

Welcome to Troy ! now, by Anchises* life, 
Welcome indeed ! By Venus’ hand I swear 
No man alive can love in such a sort 25 
The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 
Dio. We sympathise. Jove let j®neas 
live. 

If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 
A thousand complete courses of the sun I 
But in mine emulous honour let him die 30 
With every Joint a wound, and that to- 
morrow ! 

Wc know each other well, 

Dw. We do ; and long to know each 
other worse. 

Par, This is the most despltefiil’st gentle 
greeting. 

The noblest hateful love, that e*et I heard 

of. S5 
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Scene 11 

Wisat business, lord, so early ? 

Mm. I was sent for to the King ; but 
why, I know not. 

Par. His purpose meets you : 'twas to 
bring this Greek 38 

To Calciias' house, and there to tender him, 
For the eiifreed Antenor, the fair Ciessid. 
Let’s have your company ; or, ii you please. 
Haste there before us. I constantly 
believe — ■ 

Or rather call my thought a certain know- 
ledge — 

My brother Trohus lodges there to-night. 
Rouse Mm and give him note of our 
approach, 45 

With the whole quality wherefore ; I fear 
We shall be much unwelcome. 

Mm. That 1 assure you ; 

Troiius had rather Troy were borne to 
Greece 

Than Cressid borne from Troy. 

Par, There is no help ; 

The bitter disposition of the time 50 

Will have it so. On, lord ; we’ll follow you. 

Mne, Good morrow, all. 

lExit with sermnt 

Par, And tell me, noble Diomed— -faith, 
tell me true, 

Even in the soul of sound good-fellowship — 
Who in your thoughts deserves fair Helen 
best, 55 

Myself or Menelaus ? 

Dio, Both alike ; 

He merits well to have her that doth seek 
her, 

Not making any scruple ot her soilure. 
With such a hell of pain and world of 
charge ; 

And you as well to keep her that defend 
her, 

Not palating the taste of her dishonour. 
With such a costly loss of wealth and 
friends. 

He like a puling cuckold would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece ; 
You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 65 
Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. 
Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor less 
nor more ; 

But he as he, the heavier for a whore. 

Par, You are too bitter to your country- 
woman. 

Dio, She’s bitter to her country. Hear 
me, Paris : 70 

For every false drop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian's life bkth sunk ; for every 
scrapie 

Of her contaminated carrion weight 
A Troyan hath been slain ; since she could 
speak. 

She hath not given so many good words 
breath 75 

As for her Greeks and Troyans sufT'red 
death. 


Par, Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do. 
Dispraise tlie tluEg that you desire to buy ; 
But we in silence hold this virtue well : 79 
We'll not commend whal we intend to selL 
Here lies our way. lExcunt, 

Scene II. Troy. The court of Pandarus' 
house. 

Enter Troilits and Cressida. 

Tro, Dear, trouble not yourself ; the 
morn is cold. 

Cres, Thesi, sweet my lord. I'll call mine 
uncle down i 

He shall unbolt the gates. 

Tro, Trouble him not ; 

To bed, to bed ! Sleep kill those pretty 
eyes, 

And give as soft attacliment to thy senses 5 
As infants’ empty of all thought ! 

Cres, Good morrov/, then. 

Tro. I prithee now, to bed. 

Cres, Are you aweary of me ? 

Tro, O Cressida I but that the busy day, 
Wak’d by the lark, iiatli rous’d the ribald 
crows, 

iAnd dreaming night will hide our joys no 
longer, xo 

I would not Ironi thee. 

Cres, Night hath been too brief. 

Tro. Beshrew' the witch I 'with venomous 
wights she stays 

As tediously as hell, but flies the grasps of 
love 

With wings more momentary-swift than 
thought. 

You will catch cold, and curse me. 

Cres, Prithee tarry, 15 

You'inen will never tar^^ 

0 foolish Cressid I I might have still held 

off, 

And then you would have tarried. Hark ! 
there’s one up. 

Pan. IWithin} What's all the doors open 
here ? 

Tro. It is your uncle. 20 

Enter Pandaeus. 

Cres. A pestilence on him ! Now will he 
be mocking. 

1 shall have such a life I 

Pan. How now, how now ! How go 
maidenheads ? Here, you maid I Where’s 
my cousin Cressid ? 

Cres* Go hang yourself, you naughty 
mocking uncle, 25 

You bring me to do, and then you flout me 
too. 

Pan, To do what ? to do Ivhat ? Let her 
say what. What have I brought you to do ? 
Cres. Come, come, besshrew your heart I 
You’ll ne'er be good. 

Nor suffer others. so 

Pan, Ha, ha I Alas, poor wretch I a poor 

Six 
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capocchia ! hast not slept to-night ? Would 
he not, a naughty man, let it sleep ? ^ 

bugbear take him ! 

Cres. Did not I tell you ? Would he were 
knocked i' th’ head I [Owe knodcs. 
Who*s that at door ? Good uncle, go and 
see. 3‘ 

My lord, come you again into my chamber 
You smile and mock me, as if I meant 
naughtily. 

Tro. Ha I ha I 

Cres. Come, you are deceiv'd, I think of 
no such thing. [Knock. 

How earnestly they knock ! Pray you 

come in : 40 

I would not for half Troy have you seen 
here. IBxeunt Troilus and Cressida, 

Pan* Who's there 1 What's the matter ? 
Will you beat down the door ? How now ? 
What's the matter ? 

Enter Mnbas, 

Mne, Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 

Pan* Who’s there ? My lord i®neas ? By 
my troth, 45 

I knew you not. What news with you so 
early ? 

Mne. Is not Prince Troilus here ? 

Pan* Here ! What should he do here ? 

Mne. Come, he is here, my lord ; do not 
deny him. 49 

It doth import him much to speak with me. 

Pan* Is he here, say you ? It's more than 
I know, 1*11 be sworn. For my own part. 


lAct 4 


Pan. Is’t possible ? No sooner got but 
lost ? The devil take Antenor ! The yooner 
prince will go mad. A plague upon Antenor « 
I would they had broke's neck. ^6 

Re-enter Cresssba. 

What's the matter? 


Cres* How now ! 

Who was here ? 

Pan. Ah, ah ! 

Cres. Why sigh you so profoundly? 
Where's my lord ? Gone 1 TeU me, sweet 
uncle, what's the matter ? go 

Pan* Would I were as deep under the 
earth as I am above I 

Cres* O the gods I What's the matter ? 
Pan. Pray thee, get thee in. Would thou 
hadst ne'er been born ! I knew thou 
wouldst be his death ! O, poor gentleman ' 
A plague upon Antenor ! 86 

Cres. Good uncle, I beseech you, on my 
knees I beseech you, v hat's the matter ? 

Pan* Thou must be gone, wench, *hou 
must be gone ; thou art chang'd for 
Antenor ; thou must to thy father, and be 
gone from Troilus. 'Twill be his death • 
'twill be his bane ; he cannot bear it. 92 
Cres* O you immortal gods I I will not 

go- 

Pan. Thou must, 

Cres. I will not, uncle. I have forgot my 
father ; 

I know no touch of consanguinity. 

No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near 
me 


I came in late. What should he do here ? 53 As the sweet Troilus. O you gods divic® 
Mne* Who ! — nay, then. Come, come. Make Cressid’s name the very crown of 
you'll do him wrong ere you are ware ; - 

you'll be so true to him to be false to him. 


Do not you know of him, but yet go fetch 
Mmliither j go. 57 

Re-^nier Troilus. 

Tro. How now ! What's the matter ? 
Mwi* My lord, 1 scarce have leisure to 
salute you. 

My matter is so rash. There is at hand 60 
Paris* your brother, and Deiphobus, 

The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver'd to us ; and for him forthwith. 
Ere the first sacrifice, within this hour. 

We must give up to Diomedes' hand 65 
The Lady Cressic|a. 

Xm Is It so conduded ? 

Mne* By Priam, and the general state of 
Troy. 

They are at hand and ready to effect it. 

Tro. How my achievements mock me I \ 
I wiH go meet them ; and* my lord .®neas. 
We met by chance ; you did hot find me 
here. 71 

Mm* Good, good, my lord, the secrets of 
neighbour Paudar 
Have not more gift in taciturnity. 

lExmrd TmUm and Mntas, 


falsehood. 

If ever she leave Troilus I Time, force, and 
death, joo 

Do to this body what extremes you can. 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth. 

Drawing all things to it. I'll go in and 
weep — 

Pan. Do, do. X05 

Cres* Tear my bright hair, and scratch 
my praised cheeks. 

Crack my clear voice with sobs and break 
my heart, 

With sounding ' Troilus I will not go from 
Troy. [Exeunt 


Scene III, Troy* 


A street before Pandams* 
house* 


Enter Paris, Troilus, ^Eneas, Dbirhobus, 
Antenor, and Diomebes, 

Par* It is great morning j and the hour 
prefix'd 

For her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes fast upon. Good my brother 
Troilus, 

Tdl you the lady what sl|e is to do* 4 
And haste her to the purpose. 



Scene 3] 

Tm. Walk into her house 

I'll bring her to the Grecian presently ; 
And to Ms hand when I deliver her. 

Think it an altar, and thy brother Troilu 
A priest, there off'nng to it his own heart 

[Exii 

Par, I know what *tis to love. 

And would, as I shall pity, 1 could help I 
Please you walk in, my lords. lExeunt 

Scene IV. Troy, Pandarus* house. 
Enter Pandarus and Cressida. 

Pan, Be moderate, be moderate. 

Cres, Why tell you me of moderation ? 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste 
And violenteth in a sense as strong - 
As that which causeth it. How can 
moderate it ? 

If I could temporize with my affections 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 
The like allayment could I ^ve my grief. 
My love admits no qualifying dross ; 

No more my grief, in such a precious loss. 

Enter Troilus. 

Pan, Here, here, here he comes. Ah 
sweet ducks I 

Cres, O Troilus ! Troilus ! 

[Embracing him. 

Pan* What a pair of spectacles is here 
Let me embrace too. ‘ O heart," as the 
goodly saying is, 

O heart, heavy heart, 

Why sigh’st thou without breaking ? 
where he answers again 
Because thou canst not ease thy smart 
By friendship nor by speaking. 
There was never a truer rhyme. Let us cast 
away nothing, for we may live to have need 
of such a verse. We see it, we see it. How 
now, lambs I 

Tro, Cressid, I love thee in so strain'd a 
purity 

That the bless'd gods, as angry with my 
fancy, 

More bright in zeal than the devotion 
which 25 

Cold lips blow to their deities, take thee 
me. 

Cres. Have the gods envy ? 

Pan. Ay, ay, ay, ay ; 'tis too plain a case. 
Cres. And is it true that I must go ftom 
Troy? 

Tro. A hateful truth. 

Cres, What, and from Troilus too ? 30 
Tro. From Troy and Troilus, 

Cres. Is't possible ? 

Tro. And suddenly; where injury of 
chance 

Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 33 
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Our lock'd embrasures, strangles our dear 
vows 

Even in the birth of our own labouring 
breath. 

We tv^o, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell 
ourselves 39 

With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time now with a robber’s haste 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not 
how. 

As many farewells as be stars in heaven. 
With distinct breath and consign’d kisses 
to them. 

He fumbles up into a loose adieu, 45 

And scants us with a single famish’d kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears. 

Mne. [Wiritin] My lord, is the lady ready? 

Tro, Hark ! you are call'd. Some say the 
Genius so 

Cnes ‘ Come ' to him that instantly must 
die. 50 

Bid them have patience ; she shall come 
anon. 

Pan. Where are my tears ? Rain, to lay 
this wind, or my heart will be blown up by 
th' root ? CExi'f. 

Cres, I must then to the Grecians ? 

Tro. No remedy. 

Cres. A woeful Cressid ’mongst the merry 
Greeks I 55 

When shall we see again ? 

Tro. Hear me, my love. Be thou but true 
of heart — 

Cres, I true I how now ! What wicked 
deem is this ? 

Tro. Nay, we must use expostulation 
kindly. 

For it is parting from us. 60 

I speak not ‘ Be thou true ' as fearing thee. 
For 1 will throw my glove to Death himself 
That there’s no maculation in thy heart ; 
But ‘ Be thou true ’ say I to fashion in 
My sequent protestation be thou true, 65 
And 1 will see thee. 

Cres. O, you shall be expos'd, my lord, to 
dangers 

As infinite as imminent ! But I'll be true. 

Tro. And I'll grow friend with danger. 
Wear this sleeve. 

Cres. And you this glove. When shall I 
see you ? 70 

Tro, I will corrupt the Grecian sentinels 
To give thee nightly visitation. 

But yet be true. 

Cres. O heavens I ' Be true ' again I 

Tro, Hear why I speak it, love. 

TTie Grecian youths are full of quality ; 75 
They're loving, well compos'd with gifts of 
nature, 

And flowing o'er with arts and exercise. 
How novelties may move, and parts with 
person, 

Alas, a kind of godly jealousy. 


813 
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WMch I beaeecli you call a virtuous sin, 
Malces me afeard. 

Cres, O heavens I you love me not. 

Tm. Die 1 a villain, then ! 
in this I do not call your faith In question 
So mainly as my merit. I cannot sing, 
Nor heel the high la volt, nor sweeten talk. 
Nor play at subtle games — fair virtues all 
To which the Greaans are most prompt and 
pregnant ; 

But I can tell that in each grace of these 
There lurks a still and domb-dlscoursive 
devil 

Hiat tempts most cunningly. But be not 
tempted. 9 ° 

Cres. Do you think I will ? 

Trn. No. 

But something may be done that we will 
not ; 

And sometimes we are devils to ourselves. 
When we will tempt the frailty of our 
powers, 95 

Presuming on their changeful potency. 

JSne, 1 Within] Nay, good my lord ! 

Tro, Come, kiss ; and let us part. 

Par, IWithm] Brother Troilus ! 

Tro* Good brother, come you hither ; 
And bring .^®neas and the Grecian with you. 

Cres. My lord, will you be true ? loo 

Tro, Who, I ? Alas, it is my vice, my 
fault I 

Whiles others fish with craft for great 
opinion, 

I with great truth catch mere simplicity ; 
Whilst some with cunning gild their copper 
cnywtts. 

With truth and plainness I do wear mine 
bare. 105 

Enter Mnbas, Paris, Antenor, Dei- 
PHOBUS, and Diomedes. 

Fear not my truth ; the moral of my wit 
Is * plain and true * ; there's all the reach 
of it. 

Welcome, Sit Diomed I Here is the lady 
Which for Antenor we deliver you ; 109 

At the port, lord. I'll give her to thy hand. 
And by the way possess thee what she is. 
Bntreat her fair ; and, by my souh fair 
Greek, 

If, e'er thou stand at mercy of my sword. 
Name Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe 
As Priam is in IMon. 

Dio. Fair Tady Cressid, 115 

So please you, save the thanks this prince 
e;s:pects. 

The lustre in your eye, heaven in your 
cheek. 

Pleads your fair usage ; and to Diomed 
You shall be mistress, and command him 
wholly. 

Tro. Grecian, thou dost not use me 
courteously 120 

To shame the aeal of my petition to thee 


[Act 4 

In ptaising liei. I tell tliee, lord of Greece^ 
She is as fai high-soaiing o'er tliy praises 
As thou unworthy to be call'd her servant. 
I charge thee use her well, even for my 
charge ; 225 

For, by the dieadful Pluto, If thou dost not 
Though the great bulk AcMEes be thy 
guaid. 

I'll cut thy throat. 

Oio, O, be not mov'd. Prince Troilus. 
Let me be privileg'd by my place and 
message 

To be a speaker free ; when I am hence 130 
I'E answer to my lust. And know you, lord, 
I’ll nothing do on charge : to her own 
worth 

She shall be priz'd. But that you sav 
' Be't so y 
I speak it in my spirit and honour, * No % 
Tro. Come, to the port. I'll tell thee, 
Diomed, 135 

This brave shall oft make thee to hide thy 
head. 

Lady, give me your hand ; and, as we walk. 
To our own selves bend we our needful talk. 
lExeunt Troilus, CressMa, and Diomedes. 

[Sound trumpet. 

Par. Hark ! Hector’s trumpet. 

Mne. How have we spent tMs morning I 
The Prince must tliink me tardy and remiss, 
That swore to ride before him to the field. 
Par. 'Tis Troilus' fault. Come, come to 
field with him. 

Dei. Let us malce ready straight. 

Mne. Yea, with a bridegroom's fresh 
alacrity 

Let us address to tend on Hector's heels. X45 
The glory of our Troy doth this day He 
On his fair worth and single chivalry. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene V. The Grecian Camp. Lists set out. 

Enter Ajax, armed ; Agamemnon, Achil- 
les, Patroclus, Menelaus, Ulysses, 
Nestor, and Others. 

Agam. Here art thou in appointment 
fresh and fair. 

Anticipating time with starting courage. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax, that the appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great com- 
batant, 5 

And hale him hither. 

Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there's my purse. 
Now crack thy lungs and split thy brazen 
pipe ; 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Out-sweE the colic of pujBf'd AquEon. 
Come, stretch thy chest* and let thy eyes 
spout blood ; to 

Thou blowest for Hector. [Trumpet sounds. 
Ulyss. No trumpet answers. 

Achil. *ns hut early days. 
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Bnier Diomedes^ with Cressiii'A. | 

Agar/i. Is not yoad Dioraedj. witli j 

daugliier I j 

Ulyss. *Tis he, I I’.en liie manner ol nTG| 
gait s 

He rlse3 on the toe. That spirit of lus i 

la aspiration IsftG Mm ftom the earLii. 
Agam, Is tMs the lady Cressid ? : 

D'I^, Even she. 

Agam, Most dearly welcome to the 
Greeks, sweet lady. 

Nest. Oiir general doth salute you with a 
Mss. 

Ulyss. Yet is the Mndness but particular ; 

*Twere better she were Mss*d in general. 21 
NesL And very courtly counsel : 111 

begin. 

So much for Nestor. 

Achd, 1*11 take that winter from your 
lips, fair lady. 

Achilles bids you welcome. 25 

Men, I had good argument for kissing 
once. 

Pair, But that*s no argument for kissing 
now ; 

For thus popp’d Paris in his hardiment. 

And parted thus you and your argument, 
Ulyss, O deadly gall, and theme of all 
our scorns I 30 

For which we lose our heads to gild Ms 
horns. 

Pair, The first was Menelaus’ kiss ; this, 
mine — [Kisses her again. 

Patroclus kisses you. 

Men, O, this is trim I 

Pair, Paris and I kiss evermore for him. 
Men. I’ll have my kiss, sir. Lady, by 
your leave. 35 

Ores. In kissing, do you render or receive? 
Pair, Both take and give, 

Cres. Ill make my match to live, 

The kiss you take is better than you give ; 

Therefore no kiss. 

Men. Ill give you boot ; 111 give you 
three for one, -to 

Cres. You are an odd man ; give even or 
give none. 

Men. An odd man, lady ? Every man is 
odd, 

Cres. No, Paris is not j for you know *tis 
true 

That you are odd, and he is even with you. 
Men. You fillip me o' th' head. 

Cres. No, I'll be sworn. 45 

Ulyss, It were no match, your nail against 
Ms horn. 

May I, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you ? 

Cres. You may. 

Ulyss, I do desire it, 

^esm Why, beg then, 

Ulyss, Why then, for Venus' sake give 
me a kiss 

When Helen is a maid again, and his. so 


i' aia four d' da’ vdie®: 

'liS 

Ur . Nevir^s 
nl you. 

Lid /, JL -vo.. . P: Ijilng voa io vo-r: 

fie upoc Yes s 

There’j language m her eye, her clieek, iiea 
lip. 

Nay, her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits 
look out 

At every joint and motive of her body. 

O these encounterers so ghb of tongue 
That give a coasting welcome ere it conies^ 
And wide unclasp the tables of llieir 
thoughts So 

To every ticklish reader I Set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game. 

ITrumpei within, 

AIL The Troyans' trumpet. 

Enter Hector, armed ; jEneas, Troilus, 

Paris, Helenus, and other Trojans, 

with Attendants. 

Agam. Yonder comes the troop. 

.Ene. Hail, aU the state of Greece I What 
shall be done 65 

To Mm that victory commands 1 Or do you 
purpose 

A victor shall be known ? Will you the 
knights 

Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other, or shall they be divided 
By any voice or order of the field ? 7 <> 

Hector bade ask. 

Agam, Which way would Hector have it? 

JEne, He cares not ; hell obey conditions. 

Achil, 'Tis done like Hector ; but 
securely done, 

A little proudly, and great deal misprizing 
Tlie knight oppos'd. 

Mne. If not Achilles, sir, 75 

What is your name ? 

Achil, If not Achilles, notMng, 

AEne. Therefore Achilles. But whate'er, 
know this : 

In the extremity of great and little 
Valour and pride excel themselves in 
Hector ; 

The one almost as infinite as all, 80 
The other blank as notMng. Weigh him 
well. 

And that which looks like pride is courtesy* 
TMs Ajax is half made of Hector's blood ; 
In love whereof half Hector stays at 
home ; 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to 
seek 85 

TMs blended knight, half Troyan and half 
Greek. 

Achil, A maiden battle then 7 O, I 
perceive You! 
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Re-enter Diomebes. 

Agitm. Here is Sir Diomed. Go, gentle 
knight. 

Stand by our Ajax. As you and Lord. ./Eneas 
Consent upon the order of their fight, go 
So be it ; either to the uttermost. 

Or else a breath. The combatants being kin 
Half stints their strife before their strokes 
begin. 

[Ajax and Hector enter the lists. 

Ulyss. They are oppos’d already. 

Agam, What Troyan is that same that 
looks so heavy ? 95 

Ulyss. The youngest son of Priam, a true 
knight ; 

Not yet mature, yet matchless ; firm of 
word ; 

Speaking in deeds and deedless in his 
tongue ; 

Not soon provok’d, nor being provok’d 
soon calm’d ; 

His heart and hand both open and both 
free ; ^00 

For what he has he gives, what thinks he 
shows. 

Yet gives he not till judgment guide his 
bounty. 

Nor dignifies an impair thought with 
breath ; 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous : 
For Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribes 
To tender objects, but he in heat of action 
Is more vindicative than jealous love. 107 
They call him Troilus, and on him erfect 
A second hope as fairly built as Hector. 
Thus says .Eneas, one that knows the 
youth no 

Even to his inches, and, with private soul. 
Did in great lUon thus translate him to me. 

[Alarum. Hector and Ajax fight. 

Agam. They are in action. 

Nest. Now, Ajax, hold thine own I 

Tro. Hector, thou sleep’st ; 

Awake thee. 115 

Agam. His blows are well dispos’d. There, 
Ajax ! [Trumpets cease. 

Dio. You must no more. 

Ene. Princes, enough, so please you. 

Ajax.' I am not warm yet ; let us fight 
again. 

Dio. As Hector pleases. 

Beet. Why, then will I no more. 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s sister’s 
son, laa 

A cousin-german to great Priam’s seed ; 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain : 

Were thy commixtion Greek and Troyan so 
That thou could'st say * This hand is 
Grecian all, j its 

And this is Troyan ; the sinews of this leg 
All Greek, and this all Troy ; my mother’s 
blood 

S16 


[Act 4 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds in my father’s ’ ; by Jove multi- 
potent. 

Thou shouldst not bear from me a Greekish 
member 

Wherein my sword had not impressure 
made 

Of our rank feud ; but the just gods gainsay 
That any drop thou borrow’dst from thy 
mother, ^ 

My sacred aunt, should by my mortal 
sword 

Be drained I Let me embrace thee, Ajax. 135 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty 
arms ; 

Hector would have them fall upon him 
thus. 

Cousin, all honour to thee I 

Ajax. 1 thank thee, Hector, 

Thou art too gentle and too free a man. 

I came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. 141 

Hect. Not Neoptolemus so mirable, 

On whose bright crest Fame with her loud'st 
Oyes 

Cries * This is he ’ could promise to himself 
A thought of added honour torn from 
Hector. 143 

JSne. There is expectance here from, both 
the sides 

What further you will do. 

Hect. We’ll answer it : 

The issue is embracement. Ajax, farewell. 

Ajax. If I might in entreaties find success, 
As seld I have the chance, I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents. 

Dio. ’Tis Agamemnon’s wish ; and great 
Achilles 

Doth long to see unarm’d the valiant 
Hector. 

Hect. .Eneas, call my brother Troilus to 
me,^ 

And signify this loving interview 155 
To the expecters of our Troyan part ; 
Desire them home. Give me thy hand, my 
cousin ; 

I will go eat with thee, and see your knights* 

Agamemnon and the rest of the Greeks come 
forward. 

Ajax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet 
us here. 

Hect. The worthiest of them tell me name 
by name ; 160 

But for Achilles, my own searching eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly size. 

Agam. Worthy all arms i as welcome as 
to one 

That would be rid of such an enemy. 

But that’s no welcome. Understand more 
clear, 165 

What’s past and what's to come is strew'd 
with husks 

And formless ruin of oblivion ; 



Scene 5] 

But in this extant moment, faith and troth. 
Strain'd purely from all hoHo’w bias- 
drawing. 

Bids thee wnth most divine integrity, 170 
From heait of very heait, great Hector, 
welcome. 

Hed, I thank thee, most imperious 
Agamemnon. 

Agam. [To Troilus] My well-fam'd lord of 
Troy, no less to you. 

Men. Let me confirm my princely 
brother's greeting. 

You brace of warlike brothers, welcome 
hither. 175 

Hed, Who must we answer ? 

jEne, The noble Menelaus. 

Hed, O you, my lord ? By Mars his 
gauntlet, thanks ! 

Mock not that I affect the untraded oath ; 
Your quondam wife swears still by Venus' 
glove. 

She's well, but bade me not commend her 
to you, iSo 

Men. Name her not now, sir ; she’s a 
deadly theme. 

Hed. O, pardon ; I offend. 

Nest, I have, thou gallant Troyan, seen 
thee oft, 

Labouring for destiny, make cruel way 
Through ranks of Greekish youth ; and 1 
have seen thee, 

As hot as Perseus, spur thy Phrygian steed, 
Despising many forfeits and subduements, 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword 
i’ th' air. 

Not letting it decline on the declined ; 

That I have said to some my standers-by 
* Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life ! ' xyi 
And I have seen thee pause and take thy 
breath. 

When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd 
thee in, 

Like an Olympian wrestling. This have I 
seen ; 

But this thy countenance, still lock'd in 
steel, 19*5 

I never saw till now. I knew thy grandsire, 
And once fought with him. He was a 
soldier good. 

But, by great Mars, the captain of us all. 
Never like thee. O, let an old man embrace 
thee ; 

And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 

ABne, 'Tis the old Nestor. 201 

Hed, Let me embrace thee, good old 
chronicle. 

That hast so long walk'd hand in hand with 
time. 

Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp 
thee. 

Nest, I would my 4rms could match thee 
in contention nos 

As they contend with thee in courtesy. 

Med, I would they could. 
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Nest. Ha ! 

By this white beard, I'd fight with thee 

to-morrow. 

Well, welcome, welcome I I have seen the 
time. juj 

Vlyss. I wondei now how yondei vitv 
stands. 

When we have here her base and pdlai 
by us. 

Hed. I know your fa\our. Lord Ulysse^^, 
well. 

Ah, sir, there’s many a Greek and Tioy<^n 
dead. 

Since first I saw youiself and Diomed 
In Ihon on your Greekish embassy. 

Vlyss. Sir, I foretold you ti en what 
would ensue. 

My prophecy is but half his journey yet , 
For yonder walls, that pertly front youi 
town, 

Yond towers, whose wanton tops do 
the clouds, ' 

Must kiss their own feet. 

Hed. I mii&t not believe vou. 

There they stand yet ; and modestly 1 
think 

The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood, 'ihe end ciowns 
all; 

And that old common arbitrator, Time, • . 
Will one day end it. 

Vlvss. So to him wo leaM* n 

Most gentle and most valiant Hcih'i 
welcome. 

After the Geiieial, I beseech you next 
To feast with me and vSee me at tent 

Achil. I sliali forestall thee, Loid tSv~>es, 
thou ! 

Now, Hector, I liave fed mine eyes on thee ; 
1 have with exact view perus’d thee. 
Hector, 

And quoted )omt by joint. 

Hed. Is this Achilles ? 

Achil. lam Achilles. 

Hed. Stand fair, 1 pray thee ; let me look 
on thee. 5 , 

Achil. Behold thy fill. 

Hed. Nay, I have done already. 

Achil. Thou art too brief. 1 will the 
second time, 

As I would buy thee, view thee limb by 
limb. 

Hed. O, like a book of sport thou'It read 
me o'er ; 

But there's more in me than theu under- 
stand 'st. -40 

Why dost thou so oppress me with thine 
eye ? 

Achil, Tell me, you heavens, in which 
part of his body 

Shan I destroy him 1 Whether there, or 
there, or there ? 

Tliat 1 may give the local wound a 
name. 
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And make distinct the ¥ery breach where- 

OUt a 45 

Hector's great spirit flew. Answer me, 
heavens. 

Hect, It would discredit the blest gods, 
proud man. 

To answer such a question. Stand again, 
Think’st thou to catch my life so pleasantly 
As to prenomiaate in nice conjecture 250 
Where thou wilt hit me dead ? 

AchiL 1 tell thee yea. 

H^cL Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, 
l*d not believe thee. Henceforth guard 
thee well ; 

For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor 
there ; 

But, by the forge that stithied Mars his 
helm, 255 

I’ll kill thee everywhere, yea, o’er and o’er. 
You wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag. 
His insolence draws foUy from my lips ; 
But I’ll endeavour deeds to match these 
words. 

Or may I never — 

Ajax. Do not chafe thee, cousin ; 260 
And you, Achilles, let these threats alone 
Till accident or purpose bring you to’t. 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have stomach. The general state, 

I fear, 264 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 

Heel, I pray you let us see you in the 
field ; 

We have had pelting wars since you- refus’d 
The Grecians’ cause. 

Achil, Dost thou entreat me, Hector ? 
To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death ; 
To-night al! friends. 

Hect, Thy hand upon that match. 270 

Agam. First, all you peers of Greece, go 
^ to my tent ; 

There in the full convive we ; afterwards, 
As Hector’s leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat him. 

Beat loud tne tabourines, let the trumpets 
blow. 375 

That this great soldier may his welcome 
know, 

[Exeunt all but Troilus and Ulysses, 

Tro, My Lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech 
you. 

In what place of the field doth Calchas 
keep ? 

Ulyss, At Menelaus* tent, most princely 
Troilus. 279 

There Diomed doth feast with him to-night. 
Who neither looks upon the heaven nor 
earth. 

But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

Tro. Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to you 
so much, 

After we part from Agamemnon’s tent, *85 
To bring me thither ? 

SiS 


[Act 5 

Vlyss. You shall command me sir 
As gentle tell me of what honour was* 
This Cressida in Troy ? Had she no lover 
there 

That wails her absence ? 

Tro, O, sir, to such as boasting show 
their scars 2 

A mock is due. Will you walk on, niy lord ? 
She was belov’d, she lov’d ; she is, and 
doth ; 

But still sweet love is food for fortune's 

IBxetmt. 

act five 

Scene I. The Grecian camp. Before the 
tent of Achilles. 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus. 

Achil. I’ll heat his blood with Greekish 
wine to-night. 

Which with my scimitar I’ll cool to-morrow, 
Patroclus, let us feast him to the height. 
Pair. Here comes Thersites. 

Enter Thersites. 

Achil, How now, thou core of envy 1 
Thou crusty batch of nature, what's the 
news ? 

Then Why, thou picture of what thou 
seemest, and idol of idiot worshippers, 
here's a letter for thee. 

Achil, From whence, fragment 7 
Ther. Why, thou full dish of fool, from 
Troy. 

Pair, Who keeps the tent now 7 xo 
Ther. The surgeon’s box or the patient’s 
wound. 

Pair. Well said Adversity! and what 
needs these tricks 7 

Ther. Prithee, be silent, boy; I pmfit 
not by thy talk ; thou art said to be 
Achilles’ male varlet. 

Pair. Male varlet, you rogue! What's 
that 7 

Ther. Why, his masculine whore. Now, 
the rotten diseases of the south, the guts- 
griping raptures, catarrhs, loads o’ gravel 
in the back, lethargies, cold palsies, raw 
eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezing lungs, 
bladders full of imposthume, sciaticas, 
limekilns f th’ palm. Incurable bone-ache, 
and the rivelled fee-simple of the tetter, 
take and take again such preposterous 
discoveries I t. 

Pair. Why, thou damnable box of envy, 
thou, what meanest thou to curse thus t 
Ther, Do I curse thee 7 25 

Pain Why, no. you ruinous butt ; you 
whoreson indistinguishable cur, no. 

Ther, No! Why art thou, then, ar- 
asperate. thou idle Immaterial skein of 
sleld silk, thou green sarcenet flap for a 
sore eye, thou tassel of a pmdigal’s ptsm, 
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tiiau ? Ail, how the poor world is pcst’rec 
with such water-hies — diminutives oi 
nature I 

Pair, Out, gal! I 
Ther. Fmch egg ! 

AchiL My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted 
quite 

From my great purpojje in to-morrow' 
battle. 

Here is a letter trom Queen Hecuba, 

A token from her daughter, my fair love, 
Both taxing me and gaging me to keep 
An oath that I have sworn. L will not bieak 
it. 

Fall Greeks ; fail fame ; honour or go o 
stay; 

My major vow lies here, this Til obey. 
Come, come, Thersites, lielp to trim my 
tent ; 

This night in banqueting must all be spent 
Away, Patroclus ! [Hvd with Patroclus, 
Th&r. With too much blood and too little 
brain these two may run mad ; but, if with 
too much brain and too little blood they do, 
I'll be a curer of madmen. Here's Agamem- 
non, an honest fellow enough, and one that 
loves quails, but he has not so much brain 
as ear-wax ; and the goodly transformation 
of Jupiter there, his brother, the bull, the 
primitive statue and oblique memorial of 
cuckolds, a thrifty shoeing-horn in a chain, 
hanging at his brother’s leg — to what form 
but that he is, should wit larded with 
malice, and malice forced with wit, turn 
him to ? To an ass, were nothing ; he is 
both ass and ox. To an ox, were nothing : 
he is both cx and ass. To be a dog, a mule, 
a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, an owl, a 
puttock, or a herring without a roe, I would 
not care ; but to be Menelaus, 1 would 
conspire against destiny. Ask me not what 
I would be, if I were not Thersites ; for I 
care not to be the louse of a lazar, so I were 
not Menelaus. Hey-day I sprites and fires .* 

Enter Hector, Troilos, Ajax, Agamem- 
non, Ulyssiss, Nkstor, Meneeaus, and 
Diomedes, with lights, 

Agam. We go wrong, we go wrong, 

Ajax, No, yonder 'tis ; 

There, where we see the lights. 

BecL I trouble you. 05 

Afax* No, not a whit. 

He-enter Achilles, 

Ulyss, Here comes himself to guide you. 
AchiL Welcome, brave Hector ; welcome 
Princes all. 

Agam, So n^w, fair Prince of Troy, I bid 
good night ; 

A|ax commands the guard to tend oh you, 
Hed. Thanks, ana good night to the 
Greeks* general. 70 

Men. Good night, my lord. 
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Hect, Good night, sweet Lord Menelaus. 
T/ier. Sweet draught ! * Sweet ' quoth ’a? 
Sweet sink, sweet sewer I 
Achil, Good night and welcome, both at 
once, to those 

That go or tarry. 75 

Agam. Good night. 

[Lxeuni Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
Achil, Old Nestor tames ; and you too, 
Diomed, 

Keep Hector company an hour or two. 
Dio, 1 cannot, lord ; I have important 
business. 

The tide whereof is now. Good night, great 
Hector. bo 

Heti. Give me your hand, 

Ulyss. {Aside to Troilus] Follow his torch; 
he goes to Calchas' tent ; 

I’ll keep you company. 

Tro, Sweet sir, you honour me. 

Hect. And so, good night. [Exit Diomedes; 

Ulysses and Troilus following. 
Achil. Come, come, enter my tent, ks 
{Exeunt all but Thersites. 
Ther. That same Diomed's a false- 
hearted rogue, a most unjust knave ; I will 
no more trust him when he leers than I will 
a serpent when he hisses. He will spend his 
mouth and promise, like Brabbler the 
hound ; but when he performs, astronomers 
toretell it : it is prodigious, there will come 
.some change ; the sun borrows of the moon 
when Diomed keeps his word. I will rather 
leave to see Hector than not to dog him. 
They say he keeps a Troyan drab, and uses 
the traitor Calchas' tent. I’ll after. Nothing 
but lechery I All incontinent varlcts I ys 

[Exh* 

ScENiv n, Tfie Grecian camp. Before 
Calchas* tent. 

Enter Diomedes. 

Die. What, are you up here, ho ? Speak. 
Cal, [Withini Who calls ? 

Dio. Diomed. Calchas, 1 think. Where’s 
your daughter ? 

Cal. {Wifiiinl She comes to you. 

Enter Troilus and Ulysses, at a distance ; 
after them Thersites. 

Ulyr.$. Stand where the torch may not 

discover us. 5 

Enter Cressida. 

Tro. Cressid comes forth to liim. 

Die. How now, my charge I 
Ores. Now, my sweet guardian I Hark, a 
word with you, {Whispers* 

Tro. Yea, so familiar I 
Ulyss. She will sing any man at first sight. 
Tfmr, And any man may sing her, if he 
can take her diff ; she’s noted. xt 

Die. Will you remember ? 


8x9 
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Cres. Remember ? Yes. 

Dio, Nay, but do, then ; 

And let your mind be coupled with your 
words. 

Tro. What shall she remember ? 

Ulyss. List ! 

Cres. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no 
more to folly. 

T/ter. Roguery 1 
Dio. Nay, then — 

Cres. I'll tell you what — 

Dio. Fo, fo ! come, tell a pin ; you are 
a forsworn — 

Cres. In faith, I cannot. What would you 
have me do ? 

Ther. A Juggling trick, to be secretly 
open. 

Dio. What did you swear you would 
bestow on me ? =5 

Cres. I prithee, do not hold me to mine 
oath ; 

Bid me do anything but that, sweet 
Greek. 

Dio. Good night. 

Tro. Hold, patience I 

Ulyss. How now, Troyan ! 30 

Cres, Diomed I 

Dio. No. no, good night ; I’ll be your 
fool no more. 

Tro. Thy better must. 

Cres. Hark I a word in your ear. 

Tro. O plague and madness I 3s 

Ulyss. You are moved, Prince ; let us 
depart, 1 pray, 

Lest your displeasure should enlarge itself 
To wrathful terms. This place is danger- 
ous ; 

The time right deadly ; I beseech you, go. 
Tro. Behold, I pray you- 
Ulyss. Nay, good my lord, go off; 
You flow to great distraction ; come, my 
lord. 41 

Tro. I prithee stay. 

Ulyss. You have not patience ; come. 
Tro. I pray you, stay ; by hell and all 
hell's torments, 

I will not speak a word. 

Dio. And so, good night. 

Cres. Nay, but you part in anger. 

Tro. Doth that grieve thee ?. O withered 
truth ! 

Ulyss. How now, my lord ? 

Tro, By Jove, I will be patient. 

Cres. Guardian 1 Why, Greek 1 
Dio. Fo, fo I adieu ! you palter. 

Cres. In faith, 1 do not. Come hither 
once again. 

Vlyss. You shake, my lord, at something; 
will you go ? 50 

You will break out- 
Tro, She strokes his cheek. 

XJlyss. Come, come. 

Tro. Nay, stay ; by Jove, I will not speak 
a word : i 


[Act S 

There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience. Stay a little while. 54 
Ther. How the devil luxury, with his fet 
rump and potato finger, tickles these to- 
gether ! Fry, lechery, fry ! 

Dio. But will you, then ? 

Cres. In faith, I \vill, lo ; never trust me 
else. 

Dio. Give me some token for the surety 

of it. 55 

Cres. I'll fetch you one. CExfi. 

Ulyss, You have sworn patience. 

Tro. Fear me not, my lord ; 

I will not be myself, nor have cogcdtion 
Of what I feel. I am all patience. 

Re-enter Cressida. 

Ther. Now the pledge ; now, now, now I 
Cres. Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve. 65 
Tro. O beauty I where is thy faith ? 
Ulyss. My lord I 

Tro. I will be patient ; outwardly I will. 
Cres. You look upon that sleeve ; behold 
it well. 

He lov'd me— ^ false wench ! — Give’t me 
again. 

Dio. Whose %vas't ? 70 

Cres. It IS no matter, now I ha’t again. 

1 will not meet with you to-morrow night. 
1 pnthee. Diomed, visit me no more. 

Ther. Now she sharpens. Well said, 
whetstone. 

Dio. I shall have it. 

Cres. What, this ? 

Dio. Ay, that. 

Cres. O all you gods 1 O pretty, pretty 
pledge ! 76 

Thy master now lies thinking on his bed 
Of thee and me, and sighs, and takes my 
glove. 

And gives memorial dainty kisses to it. 

As I kiss thee. Nay, do not snatch it teom 
me ; «o 

He that take.s that doth take my heart 
withal. 

Dio. I had your heart before ; this follows 
it. 

Tro. I did swear patience. 

Cres. You shall not have it, Diomed ; 
faith, you shall not ; 

ril gi%’'e you something else. 85 

Dio. I will have this. Whose was it ? 
Cres. It is no matter* 

Dio. Come, tell me whose it was, 

Cres. 'Twas one's that lov'd me better 
than you will* 88 

But, now you have it, take it. 

Dio. Whose was it 7 

Cres. By aH Diana's watting women yond, 
And by herself, I will not tell you whose. 
Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my 
helm. 

And grieve his spirit that dares not 
dwdletige it. 
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Tro. Wert thou the devi! and wor’st it on 
thy horn. 

It should be challeng'd. 

Cres. Well, well, 'tis done, 'tis past ; ancl 
yet it IS not ; 

I will not keep my word. 

Dio, Why, then farewell 

Thou never shalt mock Diorned again. 

Cres. You shall not go. One cannot speak 
a word 

But it straight starts you. 

Dio, I do not like this fooling 

Ther. Nor I, by Pluto ; but that that 
likes not you 
Pleases me best. 

Dio, What, shall I come ? The hour — 
Cres. Ay, come — O Jove ! Do come. I 
shall be plagu’d. 

Dio, Farewell till then. 

Cres. Good night. I prithee come. 

[Exd Diotnedes, 
Troilus, farewell I One eye yet Iook.s on 
thee j 

But with my heart the other eye doth see. 
Ah, poor our sex ! this fault in ns I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mmd. 

What error leads must err ; O, then con- 
clude, 

Minds sway'd by eyes are full of turpitude. 

IKrit. 

Tfier. A proof of strength she could not 
publish more, xu 

Unless she said ‘ My mind is now turn’d 
whore 

UZyss. All's done, my lord. 

Tro. It IS. 

IJlyss. Why stay we, then t 

Tro, To make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke, 

But if I tell how these two did coact. 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth ? 

Sith yet there is a credence in my heart. 

An espcrance so obstinately strong, ti<) 
That doth invert th' attest of eyes and ears; 

As if those organs had deceptions functions 
Created only to calumniate. 

Was Cressid here ? 

Vlyss, I cannot conjure, Troyan, 

Tro. She was not, sure. 

Most sure she was. 
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Tro. Nothing at all, unless (hat this uoie 
she. 

own'eyesT'” 

Tro. Thi, she ^ No ; this is D.omeciN 

Cressida. j 

If beauty have a soul, this h not she ; ' ' 

if souls guide vows, il vows be sanctimonu's 
If sanctimony be the gods' delight, 

U there be rule m unity itself, r3.( 

^ n^adncss of discourse, 
HP against irseh ! 

wheie reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all 
reason , 

Without revolt ; this is. and is not, Ciessid. 
Within my soul there doth conduce a figlit 
Ui this strange nature, that a thiim 
mseparate 

Divides more wider than the sky and earth* 
And yet the spacious breadth of this 
division 

Admits no onfex for a point as subtle 
As Anachne’s broken woof to enter. i-io 
Instance, O instance! strong as Pluto’s 
gates r 

Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of 
heaven. 

Instance, O instance ! strong as heav'cn 
Itself : 

The bonds of heaven arc slipp’d, dissolv’d 
and loos’d ; ' 

And with another knot, five-fingei-tied, i«55 
I he fractions of her faith, oits 'of her love, 

I he fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasv 
relics ' 

Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to 
Diomed. 

Vlyss, hUy worthy Troilus be half- 
attach’d 

With that winch here his passion doth 
express 

Tro, Av, (Jreek ; and that shall be 
di’v ulged well 

In characters as red as Mars his heart 
Inflam’d with Venus. Never did young man 
fancy 

With so eternal and so fix'd a soul 


Hark, Greek ; as much as I cio Cressid love! 
*’'*'*''»*’ sue was. So much by weight hate I her Diomed 
Tro, Why. my negation hath no taste of That sleeve is riSne that he’U beaf on his 
madness, x helm * 

believ'd for woman- My iword should bite it. Not the dreadful 

nood. spout 

e<ve Which shipmen do the Inirricano call, tro 

Tn .tnhhsro . ... *>y almighty sun. 

For ® theme, Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's 

For depravation, to square the general sex ear 

By Cres^d s rule. Rather think this not In his descent than shall my prompted 

L,ressioi, , I sword 

Vlyss, What hath she done, Frincer that, Failing on Diomed. 

can soil our awthers ? I Ther, He'll tickle it for his conaipy. 175 

Ssi 
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Tro. O Cressid I O false Cressid I false, 
false, false I 

Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, 
And they’ll seem glorious. 

Ulyss, O, contain yourself ; 

Your passion draws ears hither. 

Enter Mnbas. 

Mm* I have been seeking you this hour, 
my lord. i 8 o 

Hector, by this, is arming him. in Troy ; 
Ajax, your guard, stays to conduct you 
home, 

Tro. Have with you, Prince. My 
courteous lord, adieu. 

Farewell, revolted fair I — and, Diomed, 
Stand fast and wear a castle on thy head, 
Vlyss. I’U bring you to the gates. 

Tro. Accept distracted thanks. xs? 

{Exeunt Troilus* JBneas, and Ulysses* 
Then Would I could meet that rogue 
Diomed i 1 would croak like a raven; I 
would bode, I would bode. Patroclus will 
give me anything for the intelligence of this 
whore ; the parrot will not do more for an 
almond than he for a commodious drab. 
Lechery, lechery I Still wars and lechery I 
No tiling else holds fashion. A burning devil 
take them I {Exit. 

Scene III. Troy. Before Priam*s palace. 
Enter Hector and Andromache. 

And. When was my lord so much un- 
gen tly temper’d 

To stop his ears against admonishment ? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 
HecL You train me to offend you ; get 
you in. 

By all the everlasting gods, I'll go. 5 

And. My dreams will, sure, prove 
ominous to the day. 

Beet. No more, I say. 

Enter Cassandra. 

Cas. Where is my brother Hector ? 
And. Here, sister, arm’d, and bloody in 
intent. 

Consort with me in loud and dear petition, 
Pursue we him on knees ; for I have 
dreamt 

Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms 
of slaughter. 

Cas. Q, ’tis true ! 

HecL Ho ! bid my trumpet sound. 

Cas. No notes of sally, for the heavens, 
sweet brother i 

HecL Be gone, I say. The gods have 
heard me swear, 15 

Cus. The gods are deaf to hot and peevish 
vows ; 

They are polluted offerings, more abhorred 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

S22 


[Act 5 

And. O, be persuaded ! Do not countlt 
holy 

To hurt by being just. It is as lawful, 20 
For we would give much, to use violent 
thefts 

And rob in the behalf of charity. 

Cas. It IS the purpose that makes strone 
the vow ; ® 

But vows to every purpose . 1st not hold 
Unarm, sweet Hector. 

HecL Hold you still, I say. 25 

Mine honour keeps the weather of mv 
fate. ^ 

Life every man holds dear ; but the dear 
man 

Holds honour far more precious dear than 
life. 

Enter Troilus. 

How now, young man I Mean’st thou to 
fight to-day ? 4 

And. Cassandra, call my father to 
persuade. [Em*! Cassandra. 

HecL No, faith, young Troilus ; doff thy 
harness, youtli ; 

I am to-day i’ th' vein of chivalry. 

Let grow thy sinews till their knots be 
strong. 

And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go ; and doubt thou not, 
brave boy, 35 

ril stand to-day ior thee and me and Troy. 
Tro. Brother, you have a vice of mercy 
in you 

Which better fits a lion than a man, 

HecL What vice is that, good Troilus? 
ewde me for it. 

Tro. When many times the captive 
Grecian falls, 40 

Even in the fan and wind of your fair 
sword, 

You bid them rise and live. 

HecL O, ’tIs fair play I 

Tro. Fool’s play, by heaven. Hector. 

HecL How now 1 how now ! 

Tro. For th’ love of all the gods* 

Let’s leave the hermit Pity with our 
mother ; 45 

And when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom’d vengeance ride upon our 
swords. 

Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from 
ruth t 

HecL Fie, savage, fie I 
Tro. Hector, then Th wars, 

Heci. Troilus, I would not have you fight 
to-day. ^ 

Tro. Who should withhold me ? 

Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mart 
Beck’ning with fiery truncheon my retire ; 
Not Frlamus and Hecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o’ergalled with nscour^ of tears; 
Nor you, my brother, with your true sw<M 
drawn, $6 
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Oppos'd to hinder me, sliotilJ stop my way. 
But by my min. 

Re-enter Cassandra, with X^riam. 

Cas* 1 -ay bold upon him, Priam, hold him 
fast ; 

He is thy crutch ; now if thou lose thy 
stay, 

Xhou on him leaning, and all Troy on 
thee. 

Fall all together. 

Pri. Come, Hector, come, go back. 
Thy wife hath dreamt ; thy mother liath 
had visions ; 

Cassandra doth foresee ; and I myself 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt 
To tell thee that this day is ominous. 
Therefore, come back. 

Hech i®neas is a-field ; 

And I do stand engag’d to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith ot valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

PrL Ay, but thou slialt not go. 70 

HecL I must not break my faith. 

You know me dutiful ; therefore, dear sir. 
Let me not shame respect ; but give me 
leave 

To take that cour,se by your consent and 
voice 74 

Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam, 

Cas, O Priam, yield not to him I 

And, I>o not, dear father. 

Bed, Andromache, I am odended with 
you. 

Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 

[Bxii Andromache, 

Tro, This foolish, dreaming, superstitious 
girl 

Makes all these bodements. 

Cas. O, farewell, dear Hector I 80 

Look how thou diest. Look how thy eye 
turns pale. 

Look how thy wounds do bleed at luany 
vents. 

Hark how Troy roars ; how Hecuba cries 
out ; 

How poor Andromache shrills her dolours 
forth; 

BdhoM distraction, fremey, and amajce- 
ment, , «5 

Like witless antics, one another meet. 

And aH cry. Hector! Hector's dead! O 
Hector i 

Tw. Away, away I 

Cos. Farewell I— yet, soft ! Hector X 
take my leave. 

Thou dost thyself and ah our Troy deceive. 

IBxU, 

Hed. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her 
ejcclaim. ' ■9* 

Go in, and cheer the town ; we'h forth, and 
fight, 

Do deeds worth praise and tell you them at 
night. 
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Pri, Farewell. The gods with safety 
stand about thee I [Exeunt severally 
Priam and Hector, Alarums, 

Tro. They are at It, hark I Proud 
Diomed, believe, 93 

I come to lose my ami or win my sleeve. 

Enter Pandarus, 

Pan, Do you hear, my lord ? Do you 

hear ? 

Tro, What now ? 

Paw. Here’s a letter come from yond 
poor girl. 

Tro, Let me read. 100 

Pan, A whoreson tisick, a whoreson 
rascally tisick so troubles me, and the 
loolish fortune of this girl, and what one 
thing, what another, that I shall leave you 
one o' th's days ; and I have a rheum in 
mine eyes too, and such an ache in my 
bones that unless a man were curs'd I 
cannot tell what to think on't. What says 
she there ? 107 

Tro, Words, words, mere words, no 
matter from the heart ; 

Th' effect doth operate another way. 

[Tearing the letter. 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change 
together. no 

My love with words, and errors still she 
feeds, 

But edihes another with her deeds. 

I Pan. Why but heare you. 

Tro, Hence broker-lackey. Ignominy and 
shame 

Pursue thy life and live aye with thy namclj 
[Exeunt severally. 

Scene IV. The plain between Troy and the 
Grecian camp. 

Enter Tukrsites. Excursions, 

Titer. Now they are clapper-clawing one 
another ; I'll go look on. That dissembling 
abominable varlefc, Diomed, has got that 
same scurvy doting foolish young knave's 
sleeve of Troy there in his helm. I would 
fain see them meet, that that same young 
'rroyan ass that loves the whore there 
might send that Greekish whoremasterly 
villain with the sleeve back to the dis- 
sembling luxurious drab of a sleeve-less 
errand. A th' t'other side, the policy of 
those crafty swearing rascals— that stale 
old mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor, and 
that same dog-fox, Ulysses — is not prov'd- 
worth a blackberry* They set me up, in 
policy, that mon«el cur, Ajax, akhimt 
that dog of as bad a kind, Achilles j and 
now is the cur Ajax prouder than the cur 
Achilles, and will not arm to-day ; where- 
upon the Grecians begin to proclaim 
barbarism, and policy grows into an 01 
opinion. •»« 
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Enter Diomedes, Troilus following. 

Soft ! here comes sleeve, and t’other. 

Tro. Fly not i for shouldst thou take the 
river Styx 
I would swim after. 

Dio, Thou dost miscall retire. 

I do not fly ; but advantageous care 20 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude. 
Have at thee. 

Ther, Hold thy whore, Grecian ; now for 
thy whore, Troyan — now the sleeve, now 
the sleeve ! 

(Fxewnt Troilus and Diomedes fighting. 
Enter Hector. 

Hec£. What art thou, Greek ? Art thou 
for Hector’s match ? 25 

Art thou of blood and honour ? 

Ther. No, no — I am a rascal ; a scurvy 
railing knave ; a very filthy rogue. 

Hect 1 do believe thee. Live. lExit. 
Ther, God-a-mercy, that thou wilt 
believe me ; but a plague break thy neck 
for frighting me I What’s become of the 
wenching rogues ? I think they have 
swallowed one another. I would laugh at 
that miracle. Yet, in a sort, lechery eats 
itself. I’ll seek them. [jExif. 

Scene V. Another part of the plain. 
Enter Diomedes and a Servant. 

Dio, Go, go, my servant, take thou 
Troilus* horse ; 

Present the fair steed to my lady Cressid. 
Fellow, commend my service to her beauty; 
Tell her I have chastis’d the amorous 
Troyan, 

And am her knight by proof. 

Serv, I go, my lord. 3 

[BxU, 

Enter Agamemnon. 


[Act S 

There is a thousand Hectors m the field • 
Now here he fights on Galathe his horse 
And there lacks work ; anon he’s there 
afoot, 

And there they fly or die, like scaled sculls 
Before the belching whale ; then is he 
yonder, 

And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his 
edge, 

FaU down before him like the mower's 
swath. 

Here, there, and everywhere, he leaves and 
takes ; 

Dexterity so obeying appetite 
That what he will he does, and docs so 
much 

That proof is call’d impossibility. 

Enter Ulysses. 

Ulyss, O, courage, courage. Princes » 

Great Achilles * 

Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowinc 

vengeance. ^ 

Patroclus’ wounds have rous’d his drowsv 

blood, ^ 

Together with his mangled Myrmidons 
That noseless, handless, hack’d and chipp’d 
come to him, * ‘ ’ 

Crying on Hector. Ajax hath lost a friend 
And foams at mouth, and he is arm’d and 
at It, 

Roaring for Troilus ; who hath done to-dav 
Mad and fantastic execution, 

Engaging and redeeming of himself 
With such a careless force and forceless care 
As If that luck, in very spite of cunning. 
Bade him wm all. ^ 

Enter Ajax. 

Ajax, Troilus ! thou coward Troilus ! 

lExU 

Dh, Ay, there, there. 

Nest. So, so, we draw together. [ExiL 


Agam, Renew, renew ! The fierce Poly- 
damus 

Hath beat down Menon; bastard Mar- 
garelon 

Hath Doreus prisoner. 

And stands colossus-wise, waving his beam. 
Upon the pashed corses of the kings 
Epistrophus and Cedius. Polixenes is slain; 
Amphimacus and Thoas deadly hurt ; 
Patroclus ta'en; or slain ; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruis’d. The dreadful 
Sagittary 

Appals our numbers. Haste we, Diomed, 15 
To reinforcement, or we perish all. 

Enter Nestor, 

Nest. Go, bear Patroclus’ body to 
Achilles, 

And bid the snail-pac’d Ajax arm for 
shame. 


Enter Achilles. 

AchiL Where is this Hector ? 

Come, come, thou boy-quelkr, show thy 
face ; 

Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 
Hector! where’s Hector I I will none but 

Hector. 

Scene VI. AinoiheT part of the plain. 

Enter Ajax. 

Troilus, thou coward Troilus, show 
thy head. 


EfUer Diomedes, 

Dio. Troilus, I say ! Where’s Troilus ? 
Ajmc. What wouldst thou t 

Dio I would correct hte, 

Ajmc. Were I the general, thou ihouMst 
have my ©«ce 



Scene 6] 


TROILUS AND CRESSIBA 


Ere that correction. Troilus, I say ! Wliat, 
Troiliis ! s 

Enter Troilus. 

Tro. O traitor Diomed ! Turn thy false 
face, thou traitor, 

And pay thy life thou owest me ioi my 
horse. 

Dio. Ha ! art thou there ? 

Ajax. I'li fight with him alone. Stand, 
Diomed. 

Dio. He is my prize. I will not look upon. 

Tro. Come, both, you cogging Greeks ; 
have at you both, [iiiceunf fighting 

Enter Hector. 

Hed. Yea, Troilus ? O, well fought, my 
youngest brother ! 

Enter Achilles. 

Achil. Now do I see thee, ha I Have at 
thee. Hector ! 

Hed. Pause, if thou wilt. 

Achil. I do disdain thy courtesy, proud 
Troyan. i 

Be happy that my arms arc out of use ; 

My rest and negligence befriends thee now, j 

But thou anon shalt hear of me again ; 

Till when, go seek thy fortune, [Hrif, 

Hect. Fare thee well. 

I would have been much more a fresher 
man, 

Had I expected thee. 

Re-enter Troilus. 

How now, my brother ! 

Tro. Ajax hath ta'en Alneas. Shall it be ? 

No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 

He shall not carry him ; I'll be ta’en too. 

Or bring him off. Fate, hear me what I .say : 

I reck not though Ihou end my life to-day, 

IHxif. 

Enter One in armour. 

Hed. Stand, stand, thou Greek ; thou 
art a goodly mark. 

No ? wilt thou not ? I like thy armour 
well ; 

ril frush it and unlock the rivets all 

But I'll be master of it. Wilt thou not, 
beast, abide ? 

Why then, fly on ; Til hunt thee for thy 
hide* IBxeunt. 

Scene VII, Another pari of the plain. 

Enter Achilles, with Myrmidons. 

AchiL Come here about me, you my 
Myrmidons ; 

Mark what I say. Attend me where I wheel *, 

Strike not a stroke, but keep yourselves in 
breath ; 

And when 1 have the bloody Hector found, 


Empale him with your weapons lounti 
about *, c; 

In lellcst manner execute your arms. 
Follow me, sirs, and my proceedings eye. 
It IS decreed Hector the great must die. 

{Exeunt, 

Enter Menelaus aiid Paris, fighting ; then 
Thersites. 

Ther. The cuckold and the cuckold- 
maker are at it. Now, bull ! now, dog ! 
'Loo, Pans, *loo I now my dotihle-hcrn’d 
Spartan ! 'loo, Pans, 'loo ! The bull has 
the game. Ware horns, hoi 12 

[Exeunt Paris and Menelaus. 

Enter Margarelon. 

Mar. Turn, slave, and fight. 

Ther. What art thou ? 

Mar. A bastard son of Priam's. 15 

Ther. I am a bastard too ; 1 love 

bastards. I am a bastard begot, bastard 
instructed, bastard in .mind, bastard in 
valour, in everything illegitimate. One 
bear will not bite another, and wherefore 
should one bastard ? Take heed, the 
quarrel's most ominous to us : if the son 
of a whore fight for a whore, he tempts 
judgment. Farewell, bastard. fExif. 

Mar. The devil take thee, coward I 

[Exit. 

Scene VIII. Another part of the plain. 
Enter Hector. 

Ilect. Most putrified core so fair without, 
Thy goodly armour thus h<ith cost thy life. 
Now IS my day's work done ; I’ll take good 
breath : 

Rest, sword ; thou hast thy fill ot blood 
and death I [Disaims. 

Enter Achilles and his Myrmidons, 

AdiiL Look, Hector, how the sun begins 
to set ; ,s 

How ugly night comes breathing at his 
heels ; 

Even with the vail and dark'ning of the 
sun, 

To close the day up, Hector’s life is done. 
Hed. I am unarm'd ; forego this vantage, 
Greek. 9 

Achil. Strike, fellows, strike ; this is the 
man 1 seek. [ffedor falls. 

So, Itioo, fall thou next I Come, Troy, sink 
down ; 

Here lies thy heart, thy sinews, and thy 
bone. 

On, Myrmidons, and cry you all amain 
* Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain '* 
|A retreat sounded* 
Hark! a retire upon our Grecian part, is 
Myr. The Troyan trumpets sound the 
like, my lord. 



TROILUS AND CKESSIBA 


AchiL The dragon wing of night o*er- 
spreads the earth 

And, stickler-lihe, the armies separates. 

My haif-siipp*d sword, that frankly would 
have fed, 

Pleas'd with this dainty bait, thus goes to 
bed. [Sheaf hss his sword. 

Come, tie his body to my horse’s tail i 

Along the held 1 will the Troyan trail. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IX. Another pari of the plain. 

Sound retreat. Shout. Enter Agamemnon 

Ajax, Menelaus, Nestor, Diomedes 

and the rest, -inarching. 

A%am. Hark I hark ! what shout is this ? 

Nest. Peace, drums I 

Soldiers. [Within] AcMUes ! Achilles I 

Hector^s slain. Achilles 1 

Dio. The bruit is Hector's slain, and by 
Achilles. 

Ajax. If it be so, yet bragless let it be ; 

Great Hector was as good a man as he. 

A%am. March patiently along. Let one be 
sent 

To pray Achilles see us at our tent. 

If in hi-s death the gods have us befriended ; 

Great Troy is ours, and our sharp wars are 
ended. [Exeunt. 

Scene X. Another part of the plain. 

Enter -®neas, Paris, Antenor, and 
Dbiphobvs. 

JBne. Stand, ho I yet are we masters of 
the field. 

Never go home ; here starve we out the 
night. 

Enter Troilus. 

Tro. Hector is slain. 

AIL Hector ! The gods forbid ! 

Tro. He's dead, and at the murderer's 
horse’s tail. 

In beastly sort, dragg’d through the shame- 
ful field. 5 

Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage 
with speed. 

Sit, gods* upon your thrones, and smile at 
Troy, 

I say at once let your brief plagues be 
mercy. 

And linger not our sure destructions on. 

JSne. My lord, you do discomfort all the 
host. so 

Tro. You understand me not that tell me 
so. 

I do not speak of flight, of fear of death. 

But dare all imminence that gods and men 

Address their dangers in. Hector is gone. 

Who shall tell Priam so, ox Hecuba ? x$ 


[Act 5 

Let him that will a screech-owl aye ^ 
call’d 

Go in to Troy, and say there * Hector’s 
dead L 

There is a w’ord will Priam turn to stone ; 
Make wells and Niofoes of the maids and 
v/ives, jg 

Cold statues of the youth ; and, in a word, 
Scale Troy out of itself. But, march away ; 
Hector is dead ; there is no more to say. 
Stay yet. You vffe abominable tents. 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian 
plains. 

Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 25 

ril through and through you. And, thou 

great-sic'd coward. 

No space of earth shall sunder our two 
hates ; 

I’ll haunt thee like a wicked conscience 
still, 

That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy's 
thoughts. 

Strike a free march to Troy. With comfort 

go ; 30 

Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe. 
Enter Pandarus, 

Pan. But hear yon, hear you I 
Tro. Hence, broker-lackey. Ignominy 
and shame 

Pursue thy life and live aye with thy name I 
f/ixeuni all but Pandarus. 
Pan. A goodly medicine for my aching 
bones I O world I world I world I thus is the 
poor agent despis’d t O traitors and bawds, 
how earnestly are you set a work, and how 
ill requited I Why should our endeavour 
be so lov’d, and the performance so loathed? 
What verse for it ? What instance for it ? 
Let me see — 4<j 

Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing 
Till he hath lost his honey and his sting ; 
And being once subdu’d in armed tail. 
Sweet honey and sweet notes together fait 

Good traders in the flesh, set this in your 
painted clotlis. 

As many as be here of pander’s hall, 46 
Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar’s 
hill; 

Or, if you cannot weep, yet give some 
groans. 

Though not for me# yet for your aching 
bones. 

Brethren and sisters of the hold-door trade, 
Some two months hence my wM shall here 
be made. 5* 

It should foe now, but that my fear is this, 
Some galled goose of Winchester would hiss. 
TiH then I’ll sweat and seek about for cases, 
And at that time beqiueath you my diseases. 
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CORIOL ANUS 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Caius Marcius, afterwards Caxus Marcius 

CORXOLANUS. 

Titus Lartius, IGenerals against the 
CoMiNius, j Volscians, 

Menenius Agrippa, friend to Coriolanus, 
SiciNius Velutus, y Tribunes of the 
Junius Brutus, / People. 

Young Marcius, son to Coriolanus. 

A Roman Herald. 

Nicanor, a Roman. 

Tullus Aufidxus, General of the Volscians. 
Lieutenant to Au^ius. 

Ojnsplrators with Aufidius. 


Adrian, a Volscian. 

A Citizen ot Antium. 

Two Voiscian Guarcls- 

VoLUMNiA, mother io Coriolanus. 

ViRGiLiA, wife to Coriolanus. 

Valeria, friend to Vugiha. 

Gentlewoman attending on Vbgilia. 

Roman and Volscian Senators, Patricians, 
AEdiles, Lictors, Soldiers, Citizens, 
Messengers, Servants to AufidiiiSf and 
other Attendants. 


The Scene : Rome and the neighbourhood ; CorioU and the neighbourhood ; Antium. 


ACT ONE 

Scene L Rome. A street. 

Enter a company of mutinous Citizens, tyidt 
staves^ clubs, and other weapons. 

1 at. Before we proceed any further, 
hear me speak. 

All. Speak, speak. 

1 Cit You are all resolv'd rather to die 
than to famish ? 

All. Resolv'd, resolv'd, 

1 Cit First, you know Caius Marcius is 
chief enemy to the people. 

AH, We know't, we know't. 

1 Cit Let us kin him, and we’II have corn 
at our own price, Is't a verdict T 

Alt No more talking on't ; let it be 
done. Away, away ! 

2 Cit One word, good citizens. X3 

1 Cit We are accounted poor citizens, 
the patricians good. What authority 
surfeits on would relieve us ; if they would 
yield us but the superfluity while it were 
wholesome, we might guess they relieved 
us humanely ; but they think we are too 
dear. The leanness that afflicts us, the 
object of our misery, is as an inventory to 
particularize their abundance j our suffer* 
ance is a gain to them. let us revenge this 
with our pikes ere we become rakes ; for 
the gods know I speak tlxis in hunger for 
bread, not in thirst for revenge. 

2 Cit Would you proceed especially 

ai^inst Caius Marcius ? *5 

1 CU. Against him first ; he's a very dog 
to the commonalty. 

2 Clf. Consider you what services he has 
done for his country ? 

t at* Very wdli mud could be content to 


give him good report for't but that he pays 
himseli with being proud. 32 

2 Cif. Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

1 Cif. I say unto you, what he hath done 
famously he did it to that end ; though 
soft~conscicnc'd men can be content to say 
it was for his country, he did it to please 
his mother and to be partly proud, 
which he is, even to the altitude of tiis 
virtue. 

2 Cit What he cannot help in his nature 

you account a vice in him. You must m no 
way say he is covetous. 41 

1 Cit If I must not, I need not be barren 
of accusations ; he hath faults, with 
surplus, to tire in repetition, [Sfiowfs 
within] What shouts are these ? The other 
side o' th' city is risen. Why stay we prat* 
ing here ? To th’ Capitol !' 4«> 

Alt Come, come. 

1 Cit Soft ! who comes here ? 

Enter Menenius Agrxppa, 

2 Cif. Worthy Menenius Agrippa ; one 
that hath always lov'd the people, 10 

1 Cit He's one honest enough ; would 
all the rest were so 1 

Mew, What work's, my countrymen, in 
hand ? Where go you 
With bats and clubs ? The matter ? Speak, 
I pray you. 

1 Cif. Our business is not unknown to th' 
Senate ; they have had inkling this fort- 
night what we intend to do, which now 
we'll show 'em in deeds. They say poor 
suitors have strong breaths ; they shall 
know we have strong arms too. 

Mc». Why, masters, my good friends^ 
mine honest neighbours, so 

Will you undo yourselves ? 
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1 at We cannot, sir ; we are undone 
already. 

Men. 1 tell you, friends, most diaritabie 
care 

Have tiie patricians of you. For your 
wants. 

Your suffering in this dearth, you may as 
well ^5 

Strike at the heaven with your staves as 
lift them 

Against the Roman state ; whose course 
Will on 

The way it takes, cracking ten thousand 
curbs 

Of more strong link asunder than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. For the 
dearth, 7o 

The gods, not the patricians, make it, and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. 
Alack, 

You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you ; and you 
slander 

The helms o* th" state, who care for you 
like fathers, 75 

When you curse them as enemies. 

I CU. Care for us I True, indeed ! They 
ne'er car'd for us yet. Suffer us to famish, 
and their storehouses cramm'd with grain j 
make edicts for usury, to support usurers ; 
repeal daily any wholesome act estabhshed 
against the rich, and provide more piercing 
statutes daily to chain up and restrain the 
poor. If the wars eat us not up, they will ; 
and there’s all the love they bear us. 

Mew. Either you must 85 

Confess yourselves wondrous malicious. 

Or be accus’d of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale. It may be you have heard it ; 
"But, since it serves my purpose, 1 will 
venture 

To stale’t a little more. 90 

1 CiL Well, I’ll hear it, sir ; yet you 
must not think to fob off our disgrace with 
a tale. But, an’t please you, deliver. 

Men, There was a time when all the 
body's members 

Rebell’d against the belly ; thus accus’d it ; 
That only like a gulf it did remain 96 
I’ th’ midst o’ th* body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest ; where th’ other 
instruments 

Did see and hear, devise, instruct, walk, 
feel, 100 

And, mutually participate, did. minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly answer'd — 
1 CU, Well, sir, what answer made the 
beHy ? 

Men. Sir. I shaU tell you. With a kind of 
smile, 105 

Which ne'er came from the lungs, hut even 
thus-««> 

m 


[Act 1 

For look you, I may make the belly smile 
As well as speak — it tauntingly replied 
To th' discontented members, the mutmous 
parts 

That envied his receipt ; even so most fitly 
As you malign our senators for that txx 
They are not such as you. 

1 Cit. Your belly’s answer— What ? 
The kingly crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier. 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter. 
With other muniments and petty helps tie 
Is this our fabric, if that they — 

Mew. What then T 

Fore me, this fellow speaks ! Wliat then 7 
What then ? 

1 CU. Should by the cormorant belly be 
restrain'd, 

Who IS the sink o’ th' body — 

Men. Well, what then ? sao 

1 CiL The former agents, if they did 
complain, 

What could the belly answer ? 

Men. I will tell you ; 

If you’ll bestow a small — of what you have 
little — 

Patience awhile, you'st hear the belly’s 
answer. 

1 CiL Y’are long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend : 

Your most grave belly was deliberate, 126 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus 
answered. 

' True is it, my incorporate friends,' quoth 
he 

' That 1 receive the general food at first 
Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 130 
Because I am the storehouse and the shop 
Of the whole body. But, if you do. remem» 
l>er, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to th' seat 
o* th* brain ; 134 

And, through the cranks and offices of man. 
The strongest nerves and small inferior 
veins 

From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live. And though that all 
at once 

You, my good friends ' — ^this says the 
belly ; mark me. 

1 CU. Ay, sir ; w^, well. 

Mew. ' Tlsough all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each, * 4 * 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the hour of all. 
And leave me but the bran.' What «y 
you to't ? 

1 CU. It was an answer* How apply you 
this? 

Mew. The senators of Rome are this good 
bcUy, 

And you the muttnoui mamhemt for. 



Scene I] 

Their counsels and their cares, digest things 
rightly 

Touching the weal o’ th' common, yon shall 
find 

Ko public benefit which you receive 150 
But it proceeds or comes from them to you. 
And no way from yourselves. What do you 
think. 

You, the great toe of tliis assembly ? 

1 at 1 the great toe ? Why the great 
toe ? 

Mew. For that, being one o’ th* lowest, 
basest, poorest. 

Of this most wise rebellion, thou goest 
foremost. 150 

Thou rascal, that art worst in blood to run, 
Ixad’st first to win some vantage. 

But make you ready your stiit bats and 
clubs. 

Rome and her rats are at the point of 
battle ; 

The one side must have bale. 

Enter Caius Marcius. 

Hail, noble Marcius I 

Mur. Thanks. What's the matter, you 
dissentious logues 

That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs ? 

3 Ci£. We have ever your good word. 

Mur. He that will give good words to 
thee will fiatter 

Beneath abhorring. What would you have, 
you curs, 

That like nor peace nor war t The one 
affrights you, 

The other makes you pioiid. He that trusts 
to you, 

Where he should find you lions, finds you 
hares ; 

Where foxes, geese ; you are no surer, no. 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice *71 
Oj hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is 
To make him worthy whose offence subdues 
him, 

And curse that justi ce did it. Who deserves 
greatness 

Deserves your hate ; and your affections 
are ^ 7 % 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most 
that 

Which would increase his evil. He that 
depends 

Upon your favours swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye I 
Trust ye ? i7v 

With every minute you do change a mind 
And call him noble that was now your hate, 
Rim vile that was your garland. What’s 
the matter 

That in th.esc several places of the city 
You cry against the nobk Senate, who, 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which 
else *85 


COMOLANIJS 

Would feed on one another ? What’s their 
seeking ? 

Men. For com at tiieir own rates, whereof 

they Say 

The city is well stor’d. 

Mar. Hang ’em. ! They say I 

They’ll sit by th’ fire and presume to know 
WhaFs done s’ th’ Capitol, who’s like to 
use, iqo 

Who thnves and who declines ; side 
factions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages, making parties 
strong. 

And feebling such as stand not in their 
liking 

Below their cobbled shoes. They say there’s 
grain enough ! 

Would the nobility lay aside their ruth 195 
And let me use my sword, I’d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter'd slaves, 
as high 

As I could pick my lance. 

Men. Nay, these are almost thoroughly 
persuaded ; 

For though abundantly they lack / discre- 
tion, 200 

Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I 
beseech you, 

What says the other troop ? 

Mar. They arc dissolv'd. Hang ’em I 
They said they were an-hungry ; sigh’d 
forth proverbs — 

That hunger bioke stone walls, that dogs 
must eat. 

That meat was made for mouths, that the 
gods sent not 

Corn for the rich men only. With these 
shreds 206 

They vented their complainings ; which 
being answer’d, 

And a petition granted them — a strange 
one. 

To break the heart of generosity 209 

And make bold power look pale — they 
threw their caps 

As they would hang them on the horns o’ 
th' moon, 

Shouting their emulation. 

Men. What is granted them ? 

Mar. Five tribunes, to defend their 
vulgar wisdoms, 

Of their own choice. One’s JuniUvS Brutus — > 
Sicinius Vehitus, and 1 know not. 'Sdeath I 
The rabble should have first unroof’d the 
city 

Bre so prevail’d with me ; it will in time 
Win upon power and throw forth greater 
themes 

For insurrection’s arguing. 

Men. This is strange, 

Man Go get you home, you fragments. 

Bni€r a M^senger, 

Mms. Where’s Cains Marcius ? 
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Man Here. Wlaat’s the matter ? 

Mess. The news is, sir, the Volsces are in 
arms. 

Man I am glad on*t ; then we shall ha’ 
means to vent 

Our musty superfluity. See, our best elders. 

Enter Cominius, Titus Lartius, with other 
Senators ; Junius Brutus and Sicinius 
Velutus. 

1 Sen. Marcius, ’tis true that you have 
lately told us : 225 

The Volsces are in arms. 

Mar. They have a leader, 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to’t, 

1 sin in envying his nobility ; 

And were I anything but what I am, 

I would wish me only he. 

Com. You have fought together ? 230 
Mar. Were half to half the world by th’ 
ears, and he 

Upon my party, I’d revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him. He is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 

1 Sen* Then, worthy Marcius, 

Attend upon Cominius to these wars. 235 
Com. It is your former promise. 

Mar. Sir, it is ; 

And I am constant. Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt see me once more strike at Tullus' 
face. 

What, art thou stiff ? Stand'st out ? 

No, Caius Marcius ; 
I’ll lean upon one crutch and fight with 
t’other 340 

Ere stay behind this business. 

Mm. O, true bred I 

1 Sen. Your company to th’ Capitol ; 
where, I know. 

Our gpreatest friends attend us.. 

XmH. [To Cominius} Lead you on. 

[To Marcius} Follow Cominius ; we must 
follow you ; 

Right worthy you priority. 

Com. Noble Marcius I 245 

1 Sen. [To the Citizens} Hence to your 
homes ; be gone. 

Mar. Nay, let them follow. 

The Volsces have much com : take these 
rats thither 

To gnaw their garners.. Worshipful 
mutineers, 

Your valour puts well forth ; pray follow. 
[Cfii^ens steal away. Exeunt all but 
Siemius and Brutus 

Sk. Was ever man so proud as is thisj 
Marcius ? 250 

Bru. He has no equal. 

Sic. When we were chosen tribunes for 
the people — 

Bru. Mark’d you his lip and eyes t 
Sic. Nay, but his taunts i 

Bru. Being mov’d, he will not spare to 
gird the gods. 
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[Act 1 

Sic. Bemock the modest moon. 255 
Bru. The present wars devour him ! He 
is grown 

Too proud to be so valiant. 

Sic. Such a nature, 

Tickled with good success, disdains the 
shadow 

Which he treads on at noon. But I do 
wonder 

His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. a6i 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims 

In whom already he is well grac’d — cannot 
Better be held nor more attain'd than by 
A place below the first ; for what miscarries 
Shan be the general’s fault, though he 
perform 265 

To th’ utmost of a man, and giddy censure 
Will then cry out of Marems ’ O, if he 
Had borne the business I ’ 

Sic. Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius. 

Bru. Come. 270 

Half all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earn’d them not ; and all 
his faults 

To Marcius shall foe honours, though indeed 
In aught he merit not. 

Sic. Let's hence and hear 

How the dispatch is ma ie, and in what 
fashion, 275 

More than his singularity, he goes 
Upon this present action. 

Bru. Let's along. 

[Exeunt 

Scene 1 1. Corioli. The Senate House. 

Enter Tullus Aufidius with Senators of 
Corioli. 

1 Sen. So, your opinion Is, Aufidius, 

That they of Rome are ent’red in our 
counsels 

And know how we proceed. 

Am/. Is it not yours ? 

W]bat ever have been thought on in this 
state 

That could be brought to bodily act ere 
Rome 5 

Had circumvention ? ’Tis not four days 
gone 

Since I heard thence ; these are the words 
—I think 

I have the letter here ; yes, here it is : 
[Reads] * They have press'd a power, but it 
is not known 

Whether for east or west. The dearth is 
great ; *0 

The people mutinous j and It is ramour’d, 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 

Who is of Rome worse hated than of you, 
And Titius Lartius* a most vahamt Roman, 
These three lead on this preparation is 
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Scene 2] 

Wlwther 'tis bent. Most likely 'tis xor you ; 
Consider of it 

1 Sen, Our army*s in t!ie field ; 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was 
ready 
To answer us. 

Am/. Nor did you think it folly 

To keep your great pretences veil’d till 
when 

They needs must show themselves ; wliich 
in the hatching* 

It seem’d, appear'd to Rome. By the 
discovery 

We shall be short ’ned in our aim, which 
was 

To take in many towns ere almost Rome 
Should know we were aloot. 

2 Sen, Noble Aufidius* 25 

Take your commission ; hie you to your 
bands ; 

Let us alone to guard Coriolu 
If they set down before's, for the remove 
Bring up your army ; but I think you'll 
find 

Th’have not prepar’d for us. 

Am/. O, doubt not that ! 30 

I speak from certainties. Nay more. 

Some parcels of their power are forth 
already. 

And only hitherward. I leave your honours. 
If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
*Tis sworn between us we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more. 

All, The gods assist you ! 

Am/. And keep your honours safe t 

1 Sen, Farewell. 

2 Sen, Farewell. 

All Farewell. IBxeunl 

Scene III. Rente, Marcius’ house. 

Enter VoLUMNiA and Vikcilia, mother and 
wife to Marcius ; they set them down on 
two low stools and sew. 

Vol 1 pray you, daughter, sing, or ex- 
press yourself in a more comfortable sort. 
If my son were my husband, I should 
freelier rejoice in that absence wherein he 
won honour than in the embracements of 
his bed where he would show most love. 
When yet he was but tender-bodied, and 
the only son of ihy womb ; when youth 
with comeliness pluck'd all gaze his way ; 
when, for a day of kings’ entreaties* a 
mother should not sell him an hour from 
her beholding ; I* considering how honour 
would become such a person — that it was 
no better than picture-Hke to hang by th' 
wall^ if renown made it not stir — was 
pleas’d to let him seek danger where he 
was like to find fame. To a crud war I sent 
lih% from whence he return’d his brows 
bound with oak* 1 tell thee, daughter, I 
sprang not more in joy at first headog he 


was a man-child than now in first seeing 
he had proved himself a man. 

Vir. But had he died in the business, 
madam, how then ? 19 

Vol. Then his good report should have 
been my son ; 1 theiein would have found 
issue. Hear me profess sincerely : had I a 
dozen sons, each in my love alike, and none 
less dear tiian thme and my good Maicius, 
I had rather had eleven die nobly for their 
country than one voluptuously surfeit out 
of action. ffl5 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 

Gent. Madam, the Lady Valeria is come 
to visit you. 

Vir. Beseech you give me leave to retire 
myself. 

Vol. Indeed you shall not. 

Methinks I hear hither your husband’s 
drum ; 29 

See him pluck Aufidius down by th* 
hair ; 

As children from a bear, the Volsces shun- 
ning him. 

Methinks I sec him stamp thus, and call 
thus : 

‘ Come on, you cowards ! You were got in 
fear* 

Though you were born in Rome’, His 
bloody brow 

With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth 
he goes, 35 

Like to a harvest-man that’s task'd to mow 
Or all or lose his hire. 

Vir. His bloody brow 7 O Jupiter, no 
blood 1 

Vol Away, you fool I It more becomes 
a man 

Than gilt his trophy. The breasts of 
Hecuba, 40 

When she did suckle Hector, look’d not 
lovelier 

Than Hector's forehead when it spit forth 
blood 

At Grecian sword, contemning. TeH 
Valeria 

We are fit to bid her welcome. 

{Exit Gentlewoman. 

Vir, Heavens bless my lord from fell 
Aufidius 1 45 

Vol He'll beat Aufidius’ head below his 
knee 

And tread upon his neck. 

Re-enter Gentlewoman, with Valeria and 
an Usher. 

Vai My ladies both, good day to you. 

VoL Sweet madam I 

Vir, 1 am glad to see your ladyship. 50 

Vol. How do you both ? You are 
manifest housekeepers. What are you sew- 
ing here ? A fine spot. In good faith. Kow 
does your Mttl© son ? 
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Vir. 1 thank your ladyship ; well, good 
madam. 

VoL He had rather see the swords and 
hear a drum than look upon his school 
master. 5< 

Vat O' my word, the father’s sen I I’l 
swear ’tis a very pretty boy. O’ my troth 
I look’d upon him a Wednesday halt an 
hour together ; has such a confirm’d 
countenance ! I saw him run after a gilded 
butterfly ; and when he caught it he let it 
go again, and after it again, and over and 
over he comes, and up again, catch’d it 
again ; or whether his fall enrag’d him, or 
how ’twas, he did so set his teeth and 
tear it. O, 1 warrant, how he mammock’d 
it* 6. 


[Ael 1 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam ; I 
will obey you m everything hereafter. 

VoL Let her alone, lady ; as she is*now 
she Will but disease our better ninth. 205 
VaL In troth, I think she would, 'pare 
you well, then. Come, good sweet lady 
Prithee, Virgiha, turn thy solemness out 0 ’ 
door and go along with us. 

Vir. No, at a word, madam ; indeed I 
must not. I wish you much mirth. no 
Vat Well then, tareweil. lExtunt. 

Scene IV. Before CoriolL 

Enter Marcius, Thus Lartils, with drum 
and colours, with Captains and Soldiers. 
To them a Messenger. 


VoL One on’s father’s moods. 

VaL Indeed, la, ’tis a noble child. 

Vir, A crack, madam. 

Vat Come, lay aside your stitenery ; I 
must have you play the idle huswife with 
me this afternoon. 70 

Vir. No, good madam ; I will not out of 
doors. 

VaL Not out of doors ! 

Vo!. She shall, she shall. 

Vin Indeed, no, by your patience ; I’ll 
not over the threshold till my lord return 
from the wars. 75 


Mar. Yonder comes news ; a wager 

they have met. 

hart. My horse to yours — no. 

’Tis done. 

i'r c ^ Agreed, 

Mar, Say, has our general met the 
enemy ? 

Mess. They he in view, but have not 
spoke as yet. 

hart. So, the good horse is mine. 

Mar, t’ll buy him of you. 

hart. No, I'll nor sell nor give him ; lend 
you him I will 


Vat Fie, you confine yourself most un- For halt a hundred years. Summon the 


reasonably ; come, you must go visit the 
good lady that lies in. 

Vir, I will wish her speedy strength, and 
visit her with my prayers ; but I cannot go 
thither, 

Vot Why, I pray you ? 8< 

Vir. ’Tis not to save labour, nor that I 
want love. 

Vol. You would be another Penelope ; 


town. 

Mar. How far oiF lie these armies ? 

Mess. Within this mile and half 

Mar, Then shall we hear their 'larum, and 
they ours. 

Now, Mars, I prithee, make us quick in 
work, JO 

That we with smoking swords may march 
from hence 


yet they say all the yarn she spun in To help our fielded friends ! Come blow 
Ulysses' absence did but fill Ithaca full of thy blast. ' 

moths. Come, I would your cambric were . 

sensible as your finger, that you might parley. Enter t%vo Senators 

leave pricking it for pity. Come, you shall Others, on the walls of Coriolt, 

go with us. hf, Tullus Aiifidius, is he within your wails ? 

.5?,’ 1 ^>’en. No, nor a man that fears you less 


deed I will not forth. 


Vat In truth, la, go with me ; and I’ll That’s lesser than a little. iDrum afar offl 
tell you excellent news of your husband, yo Hark, our drums ^ 

Vir, O, good madam, there can be none Are bringing forth our youth. We’li break 
, .rr .. , , walls 

Val. VerUy, Ido notjest withyou; there Rather than they shall pi-Hinci us up; our 
came news from him last mght. gates, ^ 

Vir. Indeed, madam ? Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn’d 

VaL In earnest, it’s true ; I heard a with rushes ; ^ ^ 

senator speak it. Thus it is : the Volsces They’ll open of themselves, i Alarum far o/fj 
have an army forth ; against whom Hark you far off 1 ^ 

Comimus the general is gone, with one part There is Aufidius. List what work he 
of our Roman power. Your lord and Titus makes ^ 

^rtius are set down before their city Amongst your cloven airmv. 

Corioh ; they nothing doubt prevailing. Mar. O. thev am at it I 

and to make it brief wars. This is true, on , Larf. Their noise be our hastruction, 
mine honour ; and so, I pray, go with us.j Ladders, ho I mutrucaon. 



Scene 4] 

Enter the army of the Volsces. 

Mar, They fear us not, but issue tortt 
their city. 

Now put your shields before your hearts 
and fight 

With hearts more proof than shields. Ad 
vance, brave Titus. 2- 

They do disdain us mucfi beyond our 
thoughts. 

Which makes me sweat with wrath. Come 
on, my fellows. 

He that retires, I’ll take him for a Volsce 
And he shaii feel mine edge. 

Alamm, The Ronmm ane beat back to then 
trenches. Re-enter Marcujs, cw sing. 

Mar. All the contagion of the south light 
on you, 30 

You shames of Rome 1 you herd of — Boils 
and plagues 

Piaster you o'er, that you may he abhorr’d 
Farther than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile ! You souls of 
geese 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you 
run 35 

From slaves that *ipes would be.it 1 Pluto 
and hell I 

All hurt behind I Backs red, and faces 
pale 

With flight and agued fear 1 Mend and 
charge home, 

Or, by the fires of heaven, I'll leave the foe 
And make my wars on you. Look to't. 

Come on ; 40 

If you’ll stand fast w'c'il beat them to their 
wives, 

As they us to our trenches. F'ollow me. 

Another alarum. The Volsces fly^ and 
Marcius follows them to the gates. 

So, now the gates are ope ; now prove 
good seconds ; 4 $ 

*Tis for the followers fortune widens them. 
Not for the fliers. Mark me, and do the like. 

[Marcius enUis the gates. 

1 Sol. Fool-hardiness ; not L 

2 Sol. Not I. IMarcius is shut in. 

1 Sol. See, they have shut him in. 

AH. To th* pot, I warrant him. 

(Alarum continues. 

Re-enier Titus Lartius. 

Tart. What is become of Marcius ? 

AM. Slain, sir, doubtless. 

1 SoL Following the fliers at the very 
heels, 50 

With them he enters ; who, upon the 

snddm. 

Clapped to their gates* He is himself alone, 
To answer all the city. 

lari. O noble fellow I 

Who sensibly outdares his sensedess sword, . 
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And when it hows stand’st up. Thou art 
left, Marcius ; 

A caibuncle entire, as big as thou ait, 56 
Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a 
soldier 

Even to Cato's wish, not fieice and terrible 
Only in stiokes , but with thy grim looks 
and 59 

The thunder-hke percussion of thy sounds 
Ihou mad’st thine enenues shake, as li the 
world 

Were fcweious and did tiembie. 

Rc-enieii Marcius. bleeding, assaulted by the 
Enemy. 

1 ^ol. Look, sir. 

Tayt. O, 'tis Marcius I 

Let's fetch him off, or make remain alike. 

[1 hey fight, and all enter the city. 

Scene V. Within Corioli. A street. 

Enter ceitain Romans, with spoils. 

1 Rom, This will I carry to Rome. 

2 Rom. And I this. 

3 Rom. A muriain on't ! I took this for 
Sliver. [Alayiim continues still afar off. 

Enter Marcius and Titus Lartius with a 
truippotor. 

Mar, See here these movers that do prize 
their hours 

At a crack’d draclima I Cushions, leaden 
spoons, 5 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen 
would 

Bury with those that wore them, these base 
slaves, 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Down 
with them I [Exeimf pillagers. 
And hark, what n'/se the general makes I 
To him ! 

There is the man of my soul's hate, 
AufiUius, 10 

Piercing our Romans j then, valiant Titus, 
take 

Convenient numbers to make good the city; 
Whilst L with those that have the spirit, 
will haste 
To help Cominius. 

Lart. Worthy sir, thou blecd'st ; 

l‘hy exercise hath been too violent 15 
For a second course of fight. 

Mar. Sir, praise me not ; 

My work hath yet not warm'd me. Fare 
you well ; 

The blood I drop is rather physical 
'Than dangerous to me. To Aufidius thus 
1 will appear, and hght. 

tart. Now the fair goddess. Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great 
charms a* 

Misguide thy opposers' swords I Bold 
gentleman, 
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fAct 1 


Prosperity be thy page ! 

Man Thy friend no less 

Than those she placeth highest i So farewell. 
Lart» Thou worthiest Marcius I ^ 25 

Marc ms 

Go sound thy trumpet In the market-place ; 
Call thither all the officers o* th’ town. 
Where they shall know our mmd. Away ! 

[ExewiL 

Scene VI. Near the camp of Cominius, 

Enter Cominius, as it were in retire, with 
Soldiers. 

Com. Breathe you, my friends. Well 
fought } we are come offi 
Tike Romans, neither foolish in our stands 
Nor cowardly in retire. Believe me, sirs. 
We shall be charg’d again. Whiles we have 
struck. 

By interims and conveying gusts we have 
. heard 5 

The charges of our friends. The Roman 
gods. 

Lead their successes as we wish our own. 
That both our powers, with smiling fronts 
encountTing, 

May give you thankful sacrifice I 
Enter a Messenger. 

Thy news ? 

Mess. The citizens of Corioli have issued 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle ; 
1 saw our party to their trenches driven, 
And then I came away. 

Com, Though thou speak’st truth, 

Methinks thou speak’st not well. How long 
is’t since ? 

Mess. Above an hour, my lord. 15 

Com, 'Tis not a mile ; briefly we heard 
their drums. 

How couldst thou in a mile confound an 
hour. 

And bring thy news so late ? 

Mess. Spies of the Volsces 

Held me In chase, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; else had I, sir, 
Half an hour since brought my report. 

Enter Marcius, 

Com. Who's yonder 

That does appear as he were flay'd ? O 
gods 1 

He has the stamp of Marcius, and I have 
Before-time seen him thus. 

Mar. . Come 1 too late ? 

Com, The shepherd knows not thunder 
from a tabor 

More than I know the sound of Marcius' 
tongue {86 

From every meaner man. 

Mar. Come I too late ? 

Com. Ay, If you come not in the blood' 
of others. I 
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But mantled in your own. 

Mar. O I let me clip ye 

In arms as sound as i woo’d, m he4rt 

As merry as when our nuptial day was 
done, 

And tapers burn'd to bedward. 

Com, Flower of warriors. 

How is't with Titus Larhus ? 

Mar. As with a man busied about 
decrees s 

Condemning some to death and some tc 
exile ; 3. 

Ransoming him or pitying, threatTiing th' 
otiier ; 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome 
Even like a faw ning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will. 

Com. Where is that slave 

Which told me they had beat you to yout 
trenches ? ' 40 

Where is he ? Call him hither. 

Mar. Let him alone ; 

He did inform the truth. But for our 
gentlemen. 

The common file — -a plague ! tribunes for 
them ! 

The mouse ne'er shunn’d the cat as they 
did budge 

From rascals worse than they. 

Com. But how' prevail'd you ? 1-. 

Mar, Will the time serve to tell f 1 do 
not chink. 

Where i> tlie enemy ? Are you lords o' tli' 
field ? 

If not, why cease you till you are so t 
Com. Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 
Retire to win our purpose. 50 

Mar. How lies thek battle ? Know you 
on which side 

They have plac'd their men of trust ? 

Cow. As I guess. Marcius, 

Their bands i' th' vaward are the Antiates, 
Of their best trust ; o’er them Auhdius, 
Their very heart of hope. 

Mar. I do beseech you, 55 

By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By th' blood we have shed together, by th* 
vows 

We have m.ade to endure friends, that you 
directly 

Set me against Aufidius and his Antiates ; 
And that you not delay the pre.sent, but, 
Filling the air with swords advanc’d and 
darts. 

We prove this very hour. 

Com. lliough X could wish 

You were conducted to a gentle bath 
And balms applied to you, yet dare 1 never 
Deny your asking : take your choice of 
those 65 

That best can aid your action. 

Mar. Those are they 

That most arc wiling. Ifany such be here— 



Scene 6] 

As it were sin to doubt— -that love tins 
painting 

Wherein you see me smear’d ; if any feai 
Lesser his person than an ill report i 7« 
If any think brave death outweighs bad 
life 

And that his country’s dealer than himself 
Let him alone, or so many so minded. 
Wave thus to express his disposition. 

And follow Marcius. rs 

ITIiey all shout and ware their swords, take 
him up in their m ms mid cait up then caps. 
O, me alone ! Make you a sword of me ? 

If these shows be not outward, which ol you 
But is four Volsces ? None ot you but is 
Able to bear against the great Aulidius 
A shield as hard as his. A certain number. 
Though thaiiks to all, must i select tioni 
all ; the rest ai 

Shall bear the business in some other fight, 
As cause will be obey’d. Please you to 
march ; 

And four shall quickly draw out my com- 
mand, 

Which men are best inclin'd. 

Com. Maich on, my fellows ; s-. 

Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
Divide in all with us. (iixemif. 

Scene VI L Ihe gales of iJorioli. 

Titus Lartius, having set a guard upon 
Corioh, going with drum and irwnpet 
toward Cmninius and Caius Alai cats, 
enters with a Lieutenant, other Soldier^, 
and a Scout, 

JLart. So, let the ports be guarded ; keep 
your duties 

As I have set them down. If I do send, 
dispatch 

Those centuries to our aid ; the rest will 
serve 

For a short holding. If we lose the field 
We cannot keep the town. 

Lieut. Fear not our care, sir. ^ 

Lart. Hence, and shut your gates upon’s. 
Our guider, come; to th’ Roman camp 
conduct us. iBxeunt. 

Scene Vlll. A field of baitk between ihe 
Roman and the Volseian camps. 

Alarum, as in battle. Enter Marcius and 
Ainainva at several doors. 

Mar. 1*11 fight witii none hut thee, for I 
do hate thee 

Worse than a promise-breaker. 

Am/'. We hate alike : 

Not A trie owns a serpent I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy. Fix thy 
foot* 

Mar. Let the first budget die the other’s 
slave, n 

And the gods doom him after I 
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Auf. If I tiy, Marcius, 

I iailoa me like a hare. 

Man Within these three hours. TiiIIus, 
Alone 1 fought in your Conoli walls. 

And made what work I pleas’d. 'Tis not my 
blood 

Wherein thou seest me mask’d. For thy 
revenge lo 

Wrench up liiy powei to th' highest. 

Auf, Wert thou the Hector 

That was the whip of your biagg'd progeny. 
Thou shoukis^ not scape me here. 

IHeie they fight, and ceiiain Volsces 
come m ihe aid of Au fid lus. Manms 
fights till they he dr wen m breathless. 
Officious, and not valiant, you have sham’d 
me 14 

In your condemned seconds. [Exeunt. 

Scene IX. The Roman camp. 

Flourish. Alarum. A retreat is sounded. 

Enter, at one door, Comxnius with the 

Romans ; at another door, KIarcius, tvtih 

his arm in a scarf. 

Com. If 1 should tell thee o'er this thy 
day’s work, 

Thou’t not believe thy deeds ; but Fll 
report it 

Where senators shall mingle tears with 
smiles ; 

Where great patricians shall attend, and 
shrug, 

V th’ end admire ; where ladies shall be 
frighted 5 

And, gladly cpiak’d, hear more ; where ihe 
dull tribunes. 

That with the fusty plebeians hate thmc 
honours. 

Shall say against their hearts ‘ We thank 
the gods 

Our Rome hath such a soldier’. 

Yet cam'st thou to a morsel of this feast, lo 
Having fully din’d before. 

Enter Titus Lartius, trdli his Power, from 
the pursuit. 

Lart. O General, 

Here is the steed, we the caparison. 

Hadst thou beheld— 

Mar, Fray now, no more ; my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood. 
When slie docs praise me grieves me. I 
have done is 

As you h.nv ilone— that’s what I can ; 
induc’d 

As you have been— thatS foi niy country. 
He that has but effected his good hIII 
Hath overta’eu mine act. 

Com. You shall lad be 

I'he grave uf your deserving ; Rome must 
linou 

Ihe value of her ov\n, ’Twerc a conceal- 
ment 
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Worse than a theft, no less than a traduce- 
ment. 

To hide your doings and to silence that 
Which, to the spire and top of praises 
vouch'd. 

Would seem but modest. Therefore, I 
beseech you, 25 

In sign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done, before our army 
hear me- 

Mar. I have some wounds upon me, and 
they smart 

To hear themselves remembTed. 

Cam. Should they not, 29 

Well might they fester 'gainst ingratitude 
And tent themselves with death. Of all the 
horses — 

Whereof we have ta’en good, and good 
store — of all 

The treasure in this field achiev’d and city. 
We render you the tenth j to be ta’en forth 
Before the common distribution at 35 
Your only choice. 

Mar. I thank you, General, 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe to pay my sword. I do refuse it, 
And stand upon my common part with 
those 

That have beheld the doing. 40 

[A long flourish. They all cry * Marcius, 
Marcms ! ’ cast up their caps and 
lances. Cominius and Lartius stand 
hare. 

May these same instruments which you 
profane 

Never sound more ! When arums and 
trumpets shall 

I’ th' field prove flatterers, let courts and 
cities be 

Made all of false-fac'd soothine. When steel 
grows 4 1 

Soft as the parasite’s silk, let him be made 
An overture for th' wars. No more, I say. 
For that I have not wash'd my nose that 
bled, 

Or foil'd some debile wretch, which without 
note 

Here's many else have done, you shout me 
forth 

In acclamations hyperbolical, 5 * 

As if I lov'dl my little should be dieted 
In praises sauc’d with lies. 

Cow. Too modest are you ; 

More cruel to your good report than 
grateful i4 

To us that give you truly. By your patience. 
If 'gainst yourself you be incens'd, we'll 
put you — 

Like one that means his proper harm — in 
manacles. 

Then reason safely with you. Therefore be 
it known. 

As to us, to all the world, that Caius 
. Marcius 

83^ 
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Wears this war’s garland ; in token of the 
which, ^ 

My noble steed, known to the camp, I give 

him. 

With all his trim belonging ; and from this 
time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him 
With all th’ applause and clamour of the 
host, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 63 

Bear th’ addition nobly ever ! 

IFlounsh. Trumpets sound, and drums. 
All. Cams Marcius Coriolanus ! 

Cor. I will go wash ; 

And when my face is fair you shall perceive 
Whether I blush or no. Howbeit, I thank 
you ; 70 

I mean to stride your steed, and at all times 
To undcrcrest your good addition 
To th’ fairness of my power. 

Cow. So, to our tent ; 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Rome of our success. You, Titus 
Lartius, 75 

Must to Conoh back. Send us to Rome 
The best, with w'hom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. 

Tart. I shall, my lord. 

Cor. The gods begin to mock me. I, that 
now 

Refus'd most princely gifts, am bound to 
beg 80 

Of my Lord General. 

Com. Take’t— "’tis yours ; what is't 7 

Cor. I sometime lay here in Corioli 
At a poor man’s house ; he us’d me kindly. 
He cried to me ; I saw him prisoner ; 

But then Aiifidms was within my view, 85 
And wrath o'erwhclm'd my pity. I request 
you 

To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. O, well begg’d I 

Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 
Lart. Marcius, his name 7 
Cor. By Jupiter, forgot ! 90 

I am weary ; yea, my memory is tir'd. 
Have we no wine here ? 

Cow. Go we to our tent. 

The blood upon your visage dries ; Tis 
time 

It should be look’d to. Come. iBxeunt. 

Scene X. The camp of the Volsces. 

A flourish. Cornels. Bnier Tullus Atjfidius 
bloodyt with two or three Soldiers. 

Auf, The town Is ta’en. 

I Sol. 'Twill be deliver'd back on good 
condition. 

Auf. Condition I 

I would I were a Roman ; for I cannot. 
Being a Volsce, be that I am. Condition 7 s 
What good condition can a treaty find 
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r tii* part that is at mercy ? Five times, 
Marcius, 

I have fought with thee ; so often hast 
thou beat me ; 

And wouldst do so, I tliink, should we 
encounter 

As often as we eat. By th' elements, 

If e’er again I meet him beard to beard. 
He’s mine or I am his. Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't it had ; for 
where 

1 thought to crush him in an equal force. 
True sword to sword, I’ll potch at him some 
way, 15 

Or wrath or craft may get him. 

1 SoL He’s the devil. 

Atif. Bolder, though not so subtle. My 
valour’s poison’d 

With only suff ’ring stain by him ; for him 
Shall fly out of itself. Nor sleep nor 
sanctuary. 

Being naked, sick, nor fane nor Capitol, so 
The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embaiqucments all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and custom 'gainst 
My hate to Marcuis. Where I find him, 
were it 

At home, upon my brother’s guard, even 
there, 25 

Against the hospitable canon, would 1 
Wash my fierce hand in'.s heart. C»o you to 
th’ city ; 

Learn how ’tis held, and what they are 
that must 

Be hostages for Rome, 

1 Sol. Will not you go ? 

Auf. I am attended at the cypress grove ; 
1 pray you- — 3^> 

'Tis south the city mills — bring me word 
thither 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 

1 Sol. 1 shall, sir. [Exeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Rome. A puhtic place. 

Enter Menenius, with the two Tribunes of 
the people, Sicimvs mid Brutus. 

Men. The augurer tells me we shall have 
news to-night. 

Bru. Good or bad ? 

Men, Not according to the prayer of the 
people, for they love not Ma reins. 

Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their 
friends, 5 

Mew. Pray you, who does the wolf love ? 
Sic. I’he lamb. 

Men. Ay, to devour him, as the hungry 
plebeians would the noble Ma reins. 

, Bru. He's a lamb indeed, that foaes like 
a bear. • to 

Mew. He's a bear indeed, that live# like 
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a lamb. You two are old men ; tell me one 
thing that I shall ask you. 

Both Trib. WeU, sir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor 
in that you two have not in abundance ? 15 
Bru. He’s poor in no one fault, but stor'd 

With all. 

Sic. Espeaally in pride. 

Bru. And topping aU others in boast- 
ing. 

Alen. This is strange now. Do you two 
know how you are censured here in the aty 
— I mean of us o’* th’ right-iiand file t Do 
you ? ai 

Both T rib. Why, how are we censur'd ? 
Men. Because you talk of pride now— 
will you not be angry ? 

Both Trib. Well, well, sir, well. *5 

Men, Why, 'tis no great matter ; for a 
very little thief of occasion ivill rob you of 
a great deal of patience. Give your disposi- 
tions the reins, and be angry at your 
pleasures — at the least, if you take it as 
a pleasure to you m being so. You blame 
Marcius for being proud ? so 

Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 

Men. I know' you can do very little alone; 
for your helps aic many, or ebe your actions 
would grow wondrous single : your abilities 
are too mfant-hke for doing much alone. 
You talk of piide. O that you could turn 
your eyes toward the napes of your necks, 
and make but an intenoi survey of yovir 
good seh'es I O that you could 1 s7 

Both. What then, sir ? 

Mtu. Why, then you should discover a 
brace of unmeriting, proud, violent, testy 
magistrates — alias fools — as any in Rome. 

Sic. Mcnemus, you are known vvcil 
enough too. 4 ’ 

Men. 1 am known to he a humorous 
patrician, and one that lov es a cup of hot 
wine with not a drop of allavmg Tiber m't ; 
said to be something imperfect m tavounug 
the first complaint, hasty and tinder-iiKc 
upon too triv lal motion ; one tha t converses 
more with the hiittovK of the night tlian 
with the forehe.id of the moining. What I 
think I utter, and spend my malice in my 
breath. Meeting two such we.ihmen as you 
are — I cannot call you Lycurguses— it the 
drink you give me touch my palate ad- 
versely, I make a crooked face at it. I 
cannot say your worships ha\e deliver'd 
tlie matter w'ell, when I find the ass iii com- 
pound with the major part of your syllables; 
and though 1 must be content to bear witli 
those that say you are reverend grave men, 
yet they lie deadly that tell you you h^ive 
good faces. U you see this in the map of 
my microcosm, follows it that I am known 
ivell enough too ? W'hat harm can your 
bisson conspectuities glean out of this 
character, tf 1 be known well enough too? 00 
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Bm. Come, sir, come, we know you well 
enough. 

Men. You know neither me, yourselves, 
nor any thing. You are ambitious for poor 
knaves* caps and legs ; you wear out a 
good wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an orange-wife and a fosset- 
seiier, and then rejourn the controversy of 
threepence to a second day of audience. 
When you are hearing a matter between 
party and party, if you chance to be pincli*d 
with the colic, you make faces lilre mum- 
mers, set up the bloody flag against all 
patience, and, in roaring for a chamber-pot, 
dismiss the controversy bleeding, the more 
entangled by your hearing. All the peace 
you make in their cause is calling both the 
parties knaves. You are a pair of strange 
ones. 74 

Bnu Come, come, you are well under- 
stood to be a perfecter giber for the table 
than a necessary bencher in the Capitol. 77 
Men, Our very priests must become 
mockers, if they shall encounter such 
ridiculous subjects as you are. When you 
speak best unto the purpose, it is not worth 
the wagging of your beards ; and your 
beards deserve not so honourable a grave 
as to stuff a botcher’s cushion or to be 
entomb’d in an ass’s pack-saddle. Yet you 
must be saying Marcius is proud ; who, in 
a cheap estimation, is worth all your pre- 
decessors since Deucalion ; though per- 
adventure some of the best of ’em were 
hereditary hangmen. God-den to your 
worships. More of your conversation would 
infect my brain, being the herdsmen of the 
beastly plebeians. 1 will be bold to take my 
leave of you. 80 

[Brutus and Sicinius go aside. 

Enter Volumnia, Virginia, and Valeria. 

How now, my as fair as noble ladies — and 
the moon, were she earthly, no nobler — 
whither do you follow your eyes so fast ? 

Vol. Honourable Menenius, my boy 
Marcius approaches ; for the love of Juno 
let’s go. 

Men. Ha ! Marcius coming home ? 95 

VoL Ay, worthy Menenius, and with 
most prosperous approbation. 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank 
thee* Hoo ! Marcius coming home I 
Vol., Vir. Nay, ’tis true. xw 

Vol. Look, here’s a letter from him ; the 
state hath another, his wife another ; and 
I think there’s one at home for you. 

Men. I will make my very house reel 
to-night. A letter for me ? xos 

Vir. Yes, certain, there’s a letter for you ; 
I saw’t. 

Men. A fetter for me i It gives me an 
estate of seven years’ health; in which 
time I will make a lip at ilie physician. The 
S38 
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most sovereign prebciipilon in Galen is but 
empiricufcic anti, to tins preservative, of no 
better report than a lioi se-drencli. Is he 
not wounded ? lie was wont to come home 

wounded. 

Vir, O, no, no, no. 

VoL O, he IS wounded, i thank the gods 

for’t. 

Men. So do I too, if it be not too much. 
Brings ’a \ictory in his pocket ? The 
wounds become him. us 

Vol. On’s brows, Meaenius, he comes the 
third time home with the oaken garland. 
Men. Has he disciplin’d Aufidius soundly ? 
VoL Titus Lai tills writes they fought 
together, but Aufidius got off, 121 

.Men. And 'twas time for him too. I'll 
wariant him that ; an he had stay’d by 
him, I would not have been so fidius’d for 
all the chests in Conoli and the gold that’s 
in them. Is the Senate possess’d of this ? 125 
Vol. Good ladies, let \s go. Yes, yes, yes ; 
the Senate has letters irom the General, 
wherein he gives my son the whole name 
ot the war ; he hath in this action outdone 
hib lormer deeds doubly. 3:29 

Val. In troth, there's wondrous things 
spoke of him. 

Men, Wondrous I Ay, I warrant you, and 
not Without his true purchasing. 

Vir. The gods grant them true I 
Vol. True I pow, waw. 134 

Men. 'Fnie 1 I’ll be sworn they are true. 
Where is he wounded ? {To the Tribunes] 
God save your good worships ! Marcius is 
coming home ; he has more cause to be 
proud. Where is he wounded 1 

Vol. r th' shoulder and i* th* left arm; 
there will be large cicatrices to show the 
people when he siiall stand for his place. 
He received in the repulse of Tarquin seven 
hurts i' ih' body. 14a 

Men. One i’ th' neck and two i’ th’ 
thigh — there’s nine that t know. 

Vol. He had before this last expedition 
twenty-five wounds upon him. 146 

Men. Now it’s twenty-seven ; every gash 
was an enemy’s grave. I A shout and flourish] 
Hark I the trumpets. 

Vol. These are the ushers of B 4 arcius. 
Before him he carries noise, and behind 
him he leaves tears ; 150 

Death, that dark spint. In’s nervy arm 
doth lie. 

Which, l>eing advanc’d, declines, and then 
men die. 

A semicf. Trumpets sound. Enter Cominxus 
the General, mid Titus Lartius ; betmm 
them, CORIOLAHUS, crmm*d with an odkm 
garland ; wUk CaptaiiM nnd SoMlers and 
a Herald. 

Her- Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius 
did hi:ht 
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WittTiisi Coiiolj gates, where he Jw.th wrsn- 
Witli faille, a name to Cams Maicius ; Jiese 
In honour follows Coriolanus. 

Welcome to Rome, renom^aed Coiiolanus E 

IFlouribh. 

AIL Welcome t'o Rome, renowBcd 
Corlolanus I 

Cor, No more of this, it does offend m'y 
heart. 

Fray now, no more. 

Com, Look, sir, your mother I 
Con O, ifK. 

You have, I know, petition'd all the gods 
For my prosperity I UCneels, 

VoL Nay, my good soldier, up ; 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Cams, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly nam’d — 
What is it ? Coriolanus must I call thee ? 
But, O, thy wffe I 

Con My gracious silence, hail ! 

Woiildst thou have laugh’d had I come 
coffin'd home, lo? 

That weep'st to see me triumph ? Ah, my 
dear, 

Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear. 

And mothers that lack sons. 

Mm. Now the gods crown theel 

Con And live you yet ? [To Valcrial O my 
sweet lady, pardon. 

VoL L know not where to turn. 

O, welcome home I And welcome, tleneral. 
And y’arc, welcome all. 

Mm. A hundred thousand welcome^. 1 
could weep 

And 1 could laugh ; 1 am liglit and heavy. 
Welcome I 

A curse begin at very root on's heart 
That is not glad to see thee I You are 
three 

That Home should dote on ; yet, by the 
faith of men, 

We have some old crab trees here at home 
that will not 

Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, 
warriors, x«o 

We call a nettle but a nettle, and 
The faults of fools but folly. 

Cow. Ever right. 

Cor, Menenlus ever, ever. 

Hen Give way there, and go on. 

Cor. CTo his wife and mother} Your hand, 
and yours. 

Ere in our own house I do shade my head, 
The good patricians must be visited ; xho 
F rom whom I have receiv'd not only 
greetings. 

But with them change of honours. 

VoL 1 have lived 

To see inherited my very wishes, 

And the buildings of my fancy ; only 
There's one thing wanting, which 1 doubt 
not but 

Our Rome will cast upon thee. 

Cor* Know, good mother. 
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l had ralke' be their m my way 

Thuin uvtay with them la there, 

CoiO., On, to the Capitol. 

IFiou'^hh. Cortieis, Bxctmi m state, as 
bii'ore, Usukis and Sicinms come 
forward, 

Bru. AH tongues speak of Mm and the 
bleared sigiits S95 

Are spectacled to see him. Your prattling 

nurse 

Into a rap lore lets her baby cry 
While she chats turn ; the kitchen tnalkin 
pins 

Her richest lockiam 'bout her reechy neck, 
Claml>’ring the w^alls to eye hmi ; stalls, 
bulks, windows, zoo 

Are smother'd up, leads fill'd and ridges 
hors'd 

With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. ^Seld-shown 
ilamens 

Do press among the popular throngs and 
puff 204 

To win a vulgar station ; our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damask in 
rheir nicely gawded cheeks to th' wanton 
spoil 

Of Phoibus' burning kisses. Such a pother, 
As if that whatsoever god who leads him 
Were silly ciept into his human powers, zx& 
And gave him graceful posture. 

Sic, On the sudden 

1 warrant him consul. 

Bru, Then our office may 

During his power go sleep. 

Sic, He cannot temp'rately transport his 
honours 

b'’rom where he should begin and end, but 
will 215 

Lose fhose he hath won. 

Bru, In that there's comfort. 

Sic, Doubt not 

The commoners, for whom we stand, but they 
Upon their ancient malice will forget 
With the least cause these his new honours ; 
which 

That he will give them make I as little 
question 

As he is proud to do't. 

Bru. I heard him swear. 

Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i' th' market-place, nor on him put 
'fhe napless vesture of humility ; 224 

Nor, showing, as the manner is, his wounds 
To th' people, beg their stinking breaths. 
Sic, 'Tis right. 

Bru, It was his word, O, he would miss 
it rather 

'Than carry it but by the suit of the gentry 
to him 

And the desire of the nobles. 

Sic. * wish no better 

Than have him hold that purp<>*®# 

put it mo 
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In execution. 

Bru. ’Tis most like he will. 

Sic. It shall be to him then as our good 
wills : 

A sure destruction. 

Bni. So it must fall out 

To him or our authorities. For an end. 
We must suggest the people m what hatred 
He still hath held them ; that to’s power 


he would 236 

Have made them mules, silenc'd their 
pleaders, and 

Dispropertied their freedoms ; holding 
them 

In human action and capacity 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world 240 
Than camels in their war, who have their 
provand 

Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 

Sic. This, as you say. suggested 

At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shan touch the people — which time shall not 
want, *45 

If he be put upon't, and that's as easy 
As to set dogs on sheep — will be his fire 
To kindle their dry stubble; and their 
blaze 

Shall darken him for ever. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Bru. What's the matter ? 

Mess. You are sent for to the Capitol. 
'Tis thought 

That Marcius shall be consul. 251 

1 have seen the dumb men throng to see 
him and 

The blind to hear him speak; matrons 
flung gloves, 

l^adies and maids their scarfs and hand- 
kerchers, 254 

Upon him as he pass'd ; the nobles bended 
As to Jove's statue, and the commons 
made 

A shower and thunder with their caps and 
shouts. 

I never saw the like. 

Bru. Let's to the Capitol, 

And carry with us ears and eyes for th' 
time, 259 

But hearts for the event. 

Sic. Have with you, {Exeunt. 


Scene II- Borne. The Capitol. 

Enter two Officers, to lay cushimst as it 
were in the Capitol. 

1 Off. Come, come, they are almost here. 
How many stand for consulships ? 

2 Off. Three, they say ; but 'tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. 

1 That's a brave fellow ; but he's 
vengeance proud and loves not the common 
people. 6 
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2 Off. Faith, there have been many^gi^ 
men that have flatter'd the people, who 
ne'er loved them ; and theic be many that 
they have loved, they know not wherefore • 
so that, if they love they know not why* 
they hate upon no better a ground. There- 
fore, for Coriolanus neither to c«ire whether 
they love or hate him manifests the true 
knowledge he has m their disposition, and 
out of his noble carelessness lets them 
plainly see't. 

1 Off. If he did not care whether he had 

their love or no, ne waved indifferently 
'twixt doing them neither good nor harm * 
but he seeks their hate with greater devo- 
tion than they can render it him, and leaves 
nothing undone that may fully discover him 
their opposite. Now to seem to affect the 
malice and displeasure of the people is as 
bad as that wluch he dislikes — to flatter 
them for their love, ^2 

2 Off. He Iiath deserved worthily of his 
country; and his ascent is not by such 
easy degrees as those w’ho, having been 
supple and courteous to the people, 
bonneted, wathoiit any further deed to have 
them at all, into their estimation and report; 
but he hath so planted his honours in their 
eyes and his actions in their hearts that for 
their tongues to be silent and not confess 
so much were a kind of ingrateful injury ; 
to report otherwise were a malice that, 
giving itself the he, wbiild pluck reproof 
and rebuke from every car that heard it. 3a 

1 Off. No more of him ; he’s a worthy 
man. Make way, they are coming. 

A Sennet. Enter the Patricians and the 
Tribunes of the People, Lktors before 
them ; Coriolanus, Mlnknius, Com- 
iNius the ConsuL Skinius and Brutus 
take their places by ihemsehes. Corio- 
lanus stands. 

Men, Having determin'd of the Volsces* 
and 33 

To send for 1‘itus Lartius, it remains, 

As the mam point of this our after-meeting. 
To gratify his noble service that 
Hath thus stood for his country. Therefore 
please you. 

Most reverend and grave elder.*?, to desire 40 
The present consul and last general 
In our well-tound successes to report 
A little of that worthy svork perform’d 
By Caius Marcius Coriolanus ; whom 
We met here both to thank and to re- 
member 4.1 

With honours like himself. ICorWnwMs sUs. 

1 Sen. Speak, good Comlnius. 

Leave nothing out for length, and make u» 
think 

Rather our state's defective for requital 
Than we to stretch It out* Masters o' th* 
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We do request your kindest cars : and, 
after, 

Your loving motion towa d tiic ^.oinmoii 
body, 

To yield what passes here. 

Sic, We are con vented 

Upon a pleasing treaty, and have hearts 
Inclinable to honoii*- and advance 
The theme of our assembly. 

Bru, Which the r.ither , , 

We shall be bless’d to do, it he reinemhci 
A kinder value of the people tiian 
He hath hereto priz’d them at. 

Men. That’s ott, that’s oil ; 

I would you rather had i)een .ilent. Please 
you 

To hear Cominius speak ? 

Bru, Most willingly, (><> 

But yet my caution was more pert.nenl 
Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men. He loves your people ; 

But tie him not to be their hedtellow. 
Worthy Cominius, speak. 

[Coriolanus rises, and o/fers to gn away. 
Nay, keep youi place. 
1 Sen, Sit, Coriolanus, never shame to 
hear <•«, 

What you have nobly done. 

Cor. Your Honours’ pardon. 

I had rather have my wounds to heal again 
Than hear say hew I got them. 

Bru. Sir, I liope 

My words disbcnch’d you not. 

Cor. No, sir ; yet oft. 

When blows have made me stay, I fled from 
words. 7 ') 

You sooth’d not, therefore hurt not. But 
your people, 

I love them as they weigh — 

Men. Fray now, sit down. 

Cor. I had rather have one scratch my 
head i' th' sun 

When the alarum were .struck than idly sit 
To hear my nothings monster’d. IBxii. 

Men. Masters of the people, rs 

Your multiplying spawn how can he 
flatter-— 

That’s thousand to one good one — when 
you now see 

He had rather venture all his limbs for 
honour 

Than one on’s ears to hear it 7 Proceed, 
Cominius. 

Com. I shall lack voice ; the deeds of 
Coriolanus So 

Should not be utter’d feebly. It is held 
That valour is the chiefest virtue and 
Most dignifles the haver. If it be. 

The man I speak of cannot in the world u 
Be singly counterpois'd* At sisrieen years. 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he 
foij^dit 

Beyond the mark of others; our then 
Dictator, 
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Whom v..th ali pnaise i pomt at, saw him 

When wUh his Amazonian cbm ho drove 
1 he bustled iips beloie him ; he bestiid 90 
An o'eipiess’d Roman and i’ tli’ consul’s 
view 

Slew three opposers ; Tarqniii’s sell he met. 
And stiuck him on his knee. In that day's 
ieats. 

When he might act the woman in the scene, 
lie piov'd best man i’ th’ field, and for his 
meed 

Was brow-bound w«th the oaK. His pupil age 
Man-ent'rei! Urns, he waxed like a sea. 
And in the brunt of se\enteen battles since 
He hitch’d all swords of the garland. For 
this last, 

Before and m Conoli, let me say 100 

I cannot speak him home. He stopp’d the 
fliers, 

And by his raie example made the cow^ard 
Turn terror into sport ; as weeds before 
A vessel under sail, so men obey’d 
And fell below liis stem. His sword, death’s 
stiimp, Z05 

Wheie it did mark, it took ; from face to foot 
He was a thing ot blood, w’hose every 
motion 

Was tim’d with dying cries. Alone he 
ent’ led 

The mortal gate of th’ city, which he 
pamted 109 

With shunless destiny j aidless came off, 
And with a sudden re-enforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet- Now all’s his. 

When !>y and by the dm of war ’gan pierce 
His ready sense, then straight his doubled 
spirit 

Re-cjuick'ncd what in flesh was fatigate, 1 15 
And to the battle came he ; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 
’Twere a perpetual spoil ; and till we call’d 
Botli field and city ours he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Men. Worthy man 1 1^:0 

1 Sen. He cannot hut with measure flt the 
honours 

Which we devise him. 

Com. Our spoils he kick’d at, 

And look’d upon things precious as they 
were 

The common muck of the world. He covets 
less 

Than misery itself would give, rewards 125 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To spend the time to end it. 

Men. He’s right nooie ; 

Let him be call'd for- 
1 Sen. Call Coriolanusr “ 

Off. He doth appear. 

Ri^mter Coriolanus. 

Men. The Senate, Coriolanus, are well 
pleas'd ^$0 



COMOI.ANUS 


To make tliee consul. 

Cor- I do o\i^e them still 

My life and services. 

Meti. It then remains 

That yon do speak to the people. 

Cor. i do beseech yon 

Let me overleap that custom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat 
them 135 

For my wounds^ sake to give their suffrage. 
Please you 

That I may pass tMs doing. 

Sic. Sir, the people 

Must have their voices ; neiuier v-dl they 
bate 

One jot of ceremony* 

Mat, Flit them not to*t. 

Fray you go fit you to the custom, and 140 
Take to you, as your predecessors have. 
Your honour with your foim. 

Cor. It Is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

Bm. Mark you that ? 

Cor. To brag unto them ‘Thus I did, 
and thus 1 * 145 

Show them th* unaching scars which I 
should hide. 

As if I had receiv’d them for the hJre 
Of their breath oniy I 

Men, Do not stand iipon't. 

We recommend to you, Tribunes oi the 
People, 

Our purpose to them ; and to our noble 
consul 150 

Wish we ail joy and honour. 

Sen. To Conolanus come all joy and 
honour I 

[Flourish, Cornets, Then exeunt all 
but Sicinius and Brutus, 

Bru. You see how he intends to use the 
people. 

Sic, May they perceive*s intent I He will 
require them 

As if he did contemn wdiat he requested i«>5 
Should be in them to give. 

Bru, Come, well inform them 

Of our proceedings here. On th’ market- 
place 

I know they do attend us. [Exeunt, 

ScENH III, Rome. The Forum, 

Enter seven or eight Citizens. 

1 Cif. Once, if he do require our voices, 
we ought not to deny him. 

2 at We may, sir, if we will. 3 

3 at. We have power in ourselves to do 
it, but it is a power that we have no power 
to do ; for if he show us his wounds and 
teE us his deeds, we are to put our tongues 
into those wounds and speak for them ; so, 
if he tell us his noble deeds, we must also 
tell him our noble acceptance of them. 


|Act 2 

lugiat'tside is monstrous, and for the 
muUUude to be ingrateful were to make a 
monster of the multitude ; of the which we 
being members should bring ourseh^es to 
be monstrous members. 

1 CiL And to make us no better thought 
of. a little help will serve ; for once we stood 
up about the corn, he iiimselt stuck not to 
call us the niany-headei multitude. i<$ 

3 at. We have been call’d so of many • 
not that our heads are some brown, some 
black, some aforam, some bald, but that 
our wjts are so diversely colour’d ; and 
truly I think if all our wits were to issue 
o 't of one skull, they would fly east, west, 
north, south, and their consent of one 
direct way should be at once to all the 
points o’ th' compass. 

2 at. Think /ou so ? Which way do you 

judge my wit would fiy ? 25 

3 at. Nay, your wit will not so soon out 
as another man's \vill-— 'tis strongly wedg’d 
up m a bkxk-hcad i but it ifc were at 
Eberty ’twoiild sure southward. 

2 CiL Why that way ? 29 

3 Cit. To lose itself m a tog ; where being 
three paits melted away v\iih rotten dews, 
thefourth would ref urn tor consi lence* sake, 
to h<‘Ip to get thee a wife. 

2 CiL Yon are never without v'onr tricks ; 
^ou may, you may. 

3 CiL Arc yon all resolv'd to give your 
voices ? But th.itS no matter, the greater 
part carries it. 1 say, it he wvuki uKhne <0 
the people, there was neve* a worthier man. 

Enter Coriolanus, in a gown of hmnildyt 
with Munlnius. 

Here he comes, and in the gow n of humility. 
Mark his beha\iour. We are not to stay 
all together, but to come by him where he' 
stands, by ones, by tw'os, and by tliiecs. 
He's to make his requests by particulars, 
wherein every one of us has a single honour, 
in giving him our own voices with our own 
tongues ; therefore follow me, and I'll 
direct you how you sliail go by him. 45 

All, Content, content, tlivcwil Ciiizens. 

Men. O sir, you are not right ; have you 
not known 

The worthiest men have done’t ? 

Cor. What must I say t 

* I pray, sir ' — Plague upon’t I I cannot 
bring 

My tongue to such a pace. * !Look, sir, my 
wounds I 50 

I got them in my country's service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and 
ran 

From th* noise of our own drums." 

Mm. O me, the gods I 

You must not speak of that. You must 
desire them 
To think upon yon. 
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Cor, I'hink upon me ? Hans^ 'em ! 

I woold they would forget me, like Che 
virtues ',!• 

Whicli our divines lose by ’em. 

Mew. You’ll mar all 

ril leave you. Pray you speak to ’em, 1 
pray you,- 

In wholesome manner. [Evd, 

Re-enter three of the Citizens. 

Cor. Bid Chem wash their faces 

And keep their teeth clean. So, here comes 
a brace. <'<* 

You know the cause, sir, of my standing 
here. 

3 at We do, sir ; Cell us what hath 
brought you to't. 

Cor. Mine own desert. 

2 at Your own desert ? 6 s 

Cor. Ay, not mine own desire. 

3 Cit How, not your own desire ? 

Cor. No, sir, 'twas never my desire yet to 
trouble the poor with begging. 

3 at You must think, il we gue you 
anything, we hope to gain by you. /j 

Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o’ th’ 
consulship i 

1 Cit The pnee is to ask it kindly. 

Cor. Kindly, sir, 1 pray let me ha’t. I 
have wounds to show you, which shall be 
yours in private. Your good voice, sir ; 
what say you ^ 7 ^ 

2 at. You shall ha' it, w'orthy sir. 

Cor. A match, sir. 1 here's in all two 
worthy voices begg'd. I have your alms. 
Adieu. 

3 Cit. But this is something odd. 

2 at. An 'twere to give again —but 'tis 
no matter, [JSxeunt the three Citizens. 

Re-enter two other Citizens. 

Cor. Pray you now, if it may stand with 
the tune of your voices that I may foe 
consul, I have here the customary gown. 

4 at You have deserved nobly of your 
country, and you have not deserved nobly. 

Cor, Your enigma ? 

4 at You have been a scourge to her 
enemies ; you have been a rod to her 
Mends. You have not indeed loved the 
common people. w 

Cor. You should account me the more 
virtuous, that 1 have not been common in 
my love, t wiH, sir, flatter my sworn 
brother, the people, to earn a dearer 
estimation of Hiem ; Tis a condition they 
account gentle ; and since the wisdom of 
thdr choke is rather to have my hat than 
my heart, I will practise the insinuating 
nod and be off to them most counterfeltly. 
That is, sir, 1 will counterfeit the bewitch- 
ment of some popular man and give it, 
bountifiii to the desirers. Therefore* | 
beseech you I may be consuL rool 


COPJOLANUS 

5 CrC We hope to find you our friend ; 
and tbereiore give you our vokc\s heartily. 

4 Cd, You h ive received many wounds 
for your count! y. lo? 

Cor- I will not seal voiii knowledge watli 
showing them. I will make mudi of your 
vou.c'i, and so Iroishle ’you no farther. 

Both Cit. The gods give you joy, sir, 
beanily < lExexiul Cdscens. 

Cor. Most sweet voices I 
Better it is to die, better to stars e, ixo 
Than Clave the hire which fust we do 
deserve. 

Why in this wolvish toge should I stand 
here 

To beg oi Hob and Dicic lhaf do appear 
Their needless vouches ? Cu&tom calls me 

to’t. 

What custom wills, in ail things should we 
do’t, 1 15 

The dust on antique time would He un- 
swept, 

And mountainous error ' be too highly 
heap'd 

For truth to o’erpeer. Rather than fool 
it so. 

Let the high office and the honour go 
I'o one that would do thus, I am. half 
through: 120 

The one part suffered, the other will I do, 

JRe-enler three Citizens more. 

Here come moe voices. 

Y our voices. For your voices I have 
fought ; 

Watch’d for your voices ; for your voices 
bCKi r 

Ot wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice 
six I 

I ha%'e seen and heard of ; for your voices 
have 

Done many things, some less, some more. 

Your voices ? 

Indeed, I would be consul. 

6 Cit. He has done nobly, and cannot go 

without any honest man’s voice. i y> 

7 Cif. Therefore let him be consul. Tlie 
gods give him Joy, and make him good 
friend to the peoi>le 1 

Alt Amen, amen. God save thee, noble 
consul 1 [Bxeuni Citizens. 

Cor. Worthy voices I 

Re-enter Menenius with Brutus and 
SiCINIUS. 

Men, You have stood your limdation, 
and the tribunes 

Endue you with the people's voice. 
Remains 

That, in th' official marks invested, you 
Anon do ni«t the Senate. 

Cor. Is this done ? 

Sic. The custewm of request you have 
dischaiifd. 

843 
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The people do admit you, and are sum- 
mon’d 240 

To meet anon, upon your approbation. 
Cor. Where ? At the Senate House ? 

Sic. There, Coriolanus. 

Cor. May I change these garments ? 

Sic. You may, sir. 

Cor. That I’ll straight do, and, knowing 
myself again, 

Repair to th’ Senate House. 145 

Men. I’ll keep you company. Will you 
along ? 

Bru. We stay here for the people. 

Sic. Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Coriolanus and Menenius. 
He has it now ; and by his looks methinks 
*Tis warm at’s heart. 

Bru. With a proud heart he wore 

His humble weeds. Will you dismiss the 
people ? 150 

Re-enter Citizens. 

Sic. How now, my masters 1 Have you 
chose this man ? 

1 at. He has our voices, sir. . 

Bru. We pray the gods he may deserve 
your loves. 

2 at. Amen, sir. To my poor unworthy 

notice, 

He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices. 

3 at. Certainly ; 155 

He flouted us downright. 

1 at. No, ’tis his kind of speech — he did 

not mock us. 

2 Cit. Not one amongst save yourself, 

but says 

He us'd us scornfully. He should have 
show’d us 

His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s 
country. x6o 

Sic. Why, so he did, I am sure. 

All. No, no ; no man saw ’em. 

3 Cit. He said he had wounds which he 

could show in private. 

And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, 
’ I would be consul ; ' says he * aged 
custom 165 

But by your voices will not so permit me ; 
Your voices therefore When we granted 
that. 

Here was * I thank you for your voices. 
Thank you, 

Your most sweet voices. Now you have left 
your voices, 

I have no further with you *. Was not this 
mocke^ ? *70 

Sic. Why either were you ignorant to 
see’t. 

Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your voices ? 

Bru. Could you not have told him — 
As you were lesson’d — when he had no 
power 

But was a petty servant to the state, 175 


[Act 2 

He was your enemy ; ever spake against 
Your liberties and tiie charters that you 
bear 

I’ th’ body of the weal ; and now, arriving 
A place of potency and sway o’ th’ state 
If he should still malignantiy remain iSo 
Fast foe to th’ plcbeii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves ? You should have 
said 

That as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for, so his gracious 
nature 1B4 

Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into love. 
Standing your friendly lord. 

Sic. Thus to have said, 

As you were fore-advis’d, had touch’d his 
spirit 

And tried his mclination ; from him pluck’d 
Either his gracious promise, which you 
might, 1^0 

As cause had call’d you up, have hbld him 
to ; 

Or else it would have gall'd his surly nature, 
Which easily endures not article 
Tying him to aught. So, putting him to 
rage, 

You should have ta’en th' advantage of his 
- choler 1^5 

And pass’d him unelected. 

Bru. Did you perceive 

He did solicit you in free contempt 
When he did need > our loves ; and do you 
think 

That his contempt shall not be bruising to 
you 

When he hatli power to crush ? Why, had 
your bodies soo 

No heart among you ? Or had you tongues 
to cry 

Against the rectorship of judgment ? ' 

Sic. Have you 

Ere now denied the asker, and now again, 
Of him that did not ask but mock, bestow 
Your su’d-for tongues ? ?o5 

3 Cii. He's not confirm’d : we may deny 
him yet. 

2 Cit And will deny him ; 

I’ll have five hundred voices of that sound. 

1 Cif. I twice five hundred, and thdbr 
friends to piece ’em. 

Bra. Get you hence instantly, and tell 
those friends sxo 

They have chose a consul that w0l from 
them take 

Their liberties, make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for 
barking 

As therefore kept to do su. 

Sic. Let them assemble j 

And, on a safer Judgment, all revoke m 
Your ignorant election. Enforce his pride 
A,nd Ms old hate unto you ; besides, forget 
not 
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With what contempt he wore the hiimhle 
weed ; 

How in his suit he scorn’d you ; but your 
loves, i<j 

Thinking upon his services, took fiom 
you 

Th’ apprehension of his present portance. 
Which, most gibingly, imgravely, lie did 
fashion 

After the inveterate hale he hears you. 

Bni. hay 

A fault on us, your tribunes, that we 
labour'd. 

No impediment between, but that you 
must 

Cast your election on him. 

Sic. ^ay you chose him 

More after our commandment tu<in as 
guided 

By your own true atlections ; and that 
your minds, 

Pre-occupicd with what you rather must do 
Than what you should, m.uie you ,<g,unst 
the grain 

To voice him consul, f.ay the fault on ns. 

Bm. Ay, spare us not. busy we re.tti 
lectures to you, 

How youngly he began to seive his couih ry. 
How long continued ; and what stock he 
springs of — 

The noble house o’ th’ Marcians ; from 
whence came 

That Ancus Marcius, Niim I's daughtei’s 
son, 

Who, after great ffostihus, hcie was king ; 
Of the same house Publius and Quintus 
were. 

That our best water brought liy conduits 
hither ; 

And Censoriniis, nobly named so, { « 

Twice being by the people chosen censor, 
Was his great ancestor. 

Sic. One thus descended, 

That hath beside well in his person wTought 
To be set high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances; but you ha\e 
found, 

Scaling his present bearing with his past, 
That he’s your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your sudden approbation. 

Bru. Say you ne’er had done'! — 

Harp on that still- — but by our putting on ; 
And prCsSently, when you have drawn your 
number, .'5" 

Repair to th' Capitol. 

Citizms, We will so ; almost «dl 

Repent in their election. Ih'xeMUt Plebeian^i. 

Bru. Let them go on ; 

This mutiny were better put in hazard 
Than stay, past doubt, for greater. 

If, as his nature is* he fali In rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answ'cr 
The vantage of his anger. 

Sic. To th’ Capitol, come. 


CORIOLANUS 

We will be there before the stream o* th' 
people ; 

And this shall seem, as partly 'tis, their 
own, .5-^ 

Which we have goaded onward. [Exeanf. 

ACT THREE 
ScLisf. 1 . Rome. A street. 

Coy nets. Enter Coriolanus, Menenius, 

all the Gently, Cominius, Titus Larous, 

and oihey Senators. 

Coi. 1 ullus Aufidiiis, then, had made new 
head ? 

Layt. He had, my lord ; and that it was 
which caus’d 
Our swiitci composition. 

Coi. So then the Volsccs stand but as 
at first, 

Iteady, when time shall prompt them, to 
make road 5 

Upoii's again. 

Com. They aie w'oni, Lord Consul, so 
'Ih.it we shall haidly in our ages see 
Fheii baimcis wave again. 

Coy. Saw you Aufidius ? 

Lait. On safeguard he came to me, and 
did cuise 0 

Agamsf the Volsces, for they had so vilely 
Yielded the town. He is retir’d to Antiiuii. 

Cor. Spoke he of me ? 

Layt. He did, my lord. 

Cor. Plow ? What ? 

Lait. How offen he had met you, sword 
to sword ; 

That of all things upon the earth he 
hated 

Youi person most ; that he ivould pawn 
his foitunCvS 15 

To hopeless rcstuutiou, so he might 
lie call'd your vanquisher. 

Co>. At Anlium lives he ? 

Laif, At Antmm, 

Cor. I wish I had a cause to seek him 
there, 10 

I'o oppose his hatred fully. Welcome home. 

Eyiter SiciNius and Bru i us. 

Behold, these a*e the tribunes of the people. 
The tongues o’ th' common mouth, i do 
despise them, 

For they do prank them in authority. 
Against all noble siuleiance. 

.Sic. Pass no further. 

C.’or. Ha I What is that ? js 

Bnt. It will be dangerous to go on — no 
further. 

Cor. What makes this change ? 

Men. The matter ? 

Com. Hath he not pass'd the noble and 
the common ? 

Bru. Cominius, no. 

Cor. Have 1 had children's voices ? .10 

84s 
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1 Sen. Tribwies, give way : lae shall to th' 
market-place, 

Bm. The people are incensed against him 
Sic. Stop, 

Or all will fall in broil. 

Cor. Are these your herd ? 

Must these have voices, that can yield them 
now 

And straight disclaim their tongues ? What 
are your offices ? 35 

You being their mouths, why rule you not 
their teeth ? 

Have you not set them on ? 

Men. Be calm, be calm. 

Cor. It is a purposed thing, and grows by 
plot. 

To curb the will of the nobility ; 39 

Suffer’!, and live with such as cannot rule 
Nor ever will be nird. 

Bru. Cairt not a plot. 

The people cry you mock’d them ; and of 
late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you 
repin’d ; 

Scandal’d the suppliants for the people, 
call’d them 44 

Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 
Cor. Why, this was known before. 

Bru, Not to them all. 

Car. Have you Inform’d them sitlience ? 
Bru. How ? 1 inform them ! 

Cam. You are like to do such business. 
Bru, Not unlike 

Each way to better youis. 

Cor. Why then should I be consul ? By 
yond clouds, 50 

let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. 

Sic. You show too much of that 

For which the people stir ; if you win pass 
To where you are bound, you must enquire 
your way, 54 

Which you are oilt of, with a gentler spirit. 
Or never be so noble as a consul. 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. 

Mew. Let’s be calm. 

Com. The people arc abus’d; set on. This 
palt’ring 

Becomes not Home ; nor has Coriolanus 
Deserv’d this so dishonour’d rub, laid 
falsely 60 

I* th’ plain way of his merit. 

Car. Tell me of corn I 

This was my speech, and I will speak’t 
again — 

Men. Not now, not now. 

1 Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Con Now, as I live, I will. 

My nobler friends, I crave their par- 
dons. 65 

For the mutable, rank-scented meiny, let 
them 

Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Tht'rein behold themselves. I say again, i 
S46 


|Act 3 

In soothing them we nourish ’gainst our 
Senate ^ 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition 
Which we ourselves have plough’d for 
sow'd, and scatter’d, ' 

By mingling them with us, the honour’d 
number, 

Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 

Men. Well, no more. 

1 Sen. No more words, we beseech you. 

Car. How ? no more 1 

As for my country I have shed my blood, 76 
Not teanng outward force, so shall my 
lungs 

Coin words till their decay against those 
measles 

Which we disdain should tetter us, yet 
sought 

The very way to catch them. 

Bru. You speak o’ th’ people So 

As if you were a god, to punish ; not 
A man of their infirmity, 

’Twere well 

We let the people know’t. 

Men. What, what ? his choler 7 

Cor. Choler I 

Were I as patient as ihe midnight sleep, 

By Jove, ‘twould he my mind ! 

^ „ . It is a mind 

That shall remain a poison where it is, 

Not poison any furiiter. 

Shall remain ! 

Hear you this Triton ol the minnows ? 
Mark you 

His absolute ’ shall ' ? 

Com. ’Twas irom the canon. 

‘Shall’! 90 

O good but most unwise patricians I Why, 
You grave but reckless senators, have you 
thus 

Given Hydra here to choose an officer 
That with his peremptory ’shall being but 
The horn and noise o’ th* monster’s, wants 
not spirit y5 

To say he’ll turn your current io a ditch, 
And make your channel his ? If he have 
power. 

Then vail your ignorance ; if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are team’d, 
Be not as common tools ; if you are not, xoo 
Let them have cushions by you. You are 
plebeians, 

If they foe senators ; and they are no less. 
When, both your voices blended, the 
great’s! taste 

Most palates theirs. They choose their 
magistrate ; 104 

And such a one as he, who puts his * shall *, 
His popular * shall *, .igalnst a graver bench 
Than ever frown’d In Greece. By Jove 
himself, 

It makes the consuls base ; and my soul 
aches 
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To know, when two authorities* aie up. 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion no 
May enter ’twixi the gap ot both and take 
The one by th’ other. 

Com. Well, on to th’ market-place. 

Cor. Whoever gave that counsel to give 
forth 

The coin o" th' storehouse gratis, as Twas 
us'd 

Sometime m Greece — 

Men. Well, well, no more of th.it. i 's 

Cor. Though there the people had mote 
absolute powT— - 

I say they nourish’d disobedience, led 
The rum ot the state. 

Bru. Why shall the pe<w^ple give 

One that speaks thus their voice ? 

Cor. I'll give my reasons, 

More worthier than their voices. They 
know the corn i2u 

Was not our lecompcnse, resting well 
assur’d 

They ne’er did service for't ; being press’d 
to ih’ war 

Even when the navel of the state was 
touch’d* 

They w’ould not thread the gates, ‘I'his kind 
oi sercice 

Did not deserve com gratis, Beuig i’ Ih’ 
war, * I s 

Their mudnles , nd revolts, wheiein they 
show’d 

Most valour, spoke not tor them. Ih 
acciioution 

Which they have often made ag«iinst the 
Senate, 

All cause unborn, could never be the 
native j •*< 

Of our so trank donat’on. Well, what then 
Mow shall this bo>om multiplied digest 
The Senate's courtesy ? Let deeds express 
What'S like to be their words : * We did 
request it ; 

We are the greater poll* and in true fear 
They gave u> oui demands'. Thus we 
debase mi 

The nature of our seats* and make the 
rabble 

CaE our cares fears ; which will in time 
Break ope the locks o' th' Senate and bring 
in 

The crows to peck the eagles. 

Men. Come* enough. 

Bm. Enough* with over rju-.isure. 

Cor. No, kike moie. fr* 

What may be sworn by* bi in divine and 
hiimatf* 

Seal what I end wltlial 1 This tlouble 

worship, 

Where one part doi‘S disdoia with cause, 
the other 

Insult without all reason; where gentry, 
title, wisdom* 

Cannot conclude but by the ye# and no *45 
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Of general must evrit 

Heal necessitie*., a^id “v,hc vay the while 
To unsh’ble slightcesc. Putpuse iKur’d* 
it follows 

Nothing is done to piWDOse, Tliereiorc, 
beseech you — ' 

Yon that will he less ti-arfuJ than discreet ; 
That love the fiind/nreeritai pari of ^ta(e 
Moie than you doubt the change on’t ; that 

pieler 

A noble life befoie a long, and ws:b 

'!‘o jump a IhuIv with a dangerous physic 

I'hat’s sure of death without st'~~-at once 

pluck out 155 

The muEiludiiious tongue; let them not 
iick 

The sweet which Is their poison. Your 
dishonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the 
state 

Of that integrity which should become't. 
Not having the power to do the good it 
would, 100 

For th’ ill which doth control 't. 

Bru. if as said enough. 

Sic. Has spoken like a traitor and shall 
answer 
As trad Of s do. 

Co* Th-ai wi etch, despite o’ervvhelm 
thee I 

What shosikl the pci»fie do with these bald 
tribunes, 1^,4 

On whom depei.ding, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench ? In a rebellion* 
When what's not meet, but what must be, 
was law, 

'Then were they cliosen ; in a better hour 
Let what is meet be said it must be meet, 
And throw their power i’ th’ dust. 170 

Bnu Manifest treason 1 

Sic. 'Hiis a consul ? No. 

Bru. The .ediles, ho I 

Jt inter an A^dile. 

Let him be apprehended. 

Sic. Go ca.ll the people, [Exit Aidik] in 
whose name myself 
Attach thee as a traitorous innovator, 

A foe to th' public weal. Obey, I charge 
thee, *75 

And follow to thine answer. 

Cor, Hence, old goat ! 

Pairtekm^. IW’ll smefcy him. 

i.Vmt. Ag’d sir, hands off. 

CVr, Hefici . .Atten thing ! or I shall shake 
tbs 

< bit of th> g lent 

Sk. Help* ye citizens! 

Hntar a rabble of jPiebeians, tin'fft ffie ^diles. 

Men. On fiotti sides more respect. iBq 

Sk. Here's he that would take from you 
all yoar power. 

Bm. Seize Idm, ^dllcs. 


*47 



CORIOLANUS 


Plebeians. Down with hmi ! down with 
Mm. I 

2 Sen. Weapons, weapons, weapons I 

ITh^ all bustle about Cariolanus. 
AIL Tribunes! patricians! citizens! What, 
ho ! Sicinius I Brutus I Coriolanus ! Citizens ! 

Patricians. Peace, peace, peace ; stay, 
hold, peace I 

Men. What is about to foe ? I am out of 
breath ; 

Confusion's near; I cannot speak. You 
Tribunes 

To th’ people — Coriolanus, patience I is 
Speak, good Sicinms. 

Sic. Hear me, people ; peace 

Plebeians. Let’s hear our tiibune. Peace 
Speak, speak, speak. 

Sic. You are at point to lose your 
liberties. /*94 

Marcius would have ail from you ; Marcius, 
Whom iate you have nam’d tor consul. 

Men* Fie, fie, fie ! 

TMs is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

1 Sen. To unbuild the city, and to lay all 
flat. 

Sic. What is the city but the people ? 
Plebeians. True, 

Ihe people are the city, 

Bru. By the consent of all we were 
establish’d 

The people’s magistrates. 

Pkbeians. You so remain. 

Men, And so are like to do. 

Com. That is the way to lay the city flat. 
To hnng the roof to the foundation, 

And bury all which yet distinctly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 

Sic. This deserves death. 

Bru. Or let us stand to our authority 
Or let us lose It. We do here pronounce. 
Upon the part o’ th’ people, in whose power 
We were dected theirs : Marcius is worthy 
Of present death. 

Sic, Therefore lay hold ot him ; 

Bear him to th' rock Tarpeian, and from 
thence 

Into destruction cast him, 

Bru, MdileSf seize him. 

Plebeians. Yield, Marcius, yield. 

Men. Hear me one word ; beseech you, 
Tribunes, si5 

Hear me but a word. 

JBd. Peace, peace I 

Mew. Be that you seem, truly your 
country’s friend. 

And temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress, 

Bru* Sir, those cold ways, s3o 

That seem like prudent helps, are very 
poisonous 

Where the ‘disease is violent. Lay hands 
upon him 

And hear him to the roCk. 

f Coriolanus draws his sword* 

8 # 


[Act 3 

Cor. No ; I'll die 

There's some among you have beheld me 
fighting j 

Come, try upon yourselves what you have 
seen me. 

Men. Down with that sword ! Tribunes 
withdraw awhile. ' 

Bru. Lay hands upon him. 

Mew. Help Marcius, help, 

You that be noble ; help him, young and 
old. 

Plebeians. Down with him, down with 
him ! [In this mutiny the Tribunes, ilu: 
JBddes, and the Peop'c are beat m. 

Men. Go, get > ou to your house ; be 
gone, away. 230 

All will be nought else. 

2 Sen. Get you gone. 

Cor. Stand fast . 

We have as many ir ends as enemies. 

Mew. Shall it be put to that I 
i Sen. The gods foibid I 

I prithee, noble friend, home to thy house ; 
Leave us to cure this cause* 

Men. For *tis a sore upon us 235 

You cannot tent yourself ; be gone, 
beseech you. 

Cam. Come, sir, along \viih us. 

Cor. 1 would they were harh^rians as 
they are, 

Thougli in Rome litter’d noi *U'U\«ns, 

they are not, .^9 

Though caved 1' tli' porch o’ Cafatol. 

M<^n. Be gone, 

^iK not your worthy rage uUo f'our tongue; 
One time will owe another. 

Cor. On fair ground 

could beat forty of them. 

Mew. I co’ikl myself 

T.ke up a brace o’ th’ best of them ; yea, 
the two tribunes. 

Com. But now ’tis odds h-yond arith- 
metic, 245 

And manhood is call’d foolery when it 
stands 

Against a falling fabric. Will you hence, 
Belore the tag return ? whose rage tioth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erhear 
\Vhat they are us’d to bear. 

Men. Pray you be gone, 350 

*11 try whether my old wit be in request 
>Vith those that have but Mttle ; this must 
be patch’d 

With cloth of any colour. 

Com. Nay, come away. 

[Exeunt Coriolanus and Commius, with 
others. 

Pat This man has marr’d his fortune. 
Men. His nature is too noble for the 
world ! 255 

He would not flatter Neptune for his 
trident, 

>r Jove for’s power to thunder. His heart’s 
Ms mouth j 



Scene 1] 


CORICLANIIS 


Wliat Ins breast forges, that ins tongiK 
must vent : 

And, being angry, does loi\et tbat ever 
He heard the name of death. 26. 

[A noise wiihm 

Here's goodly work ! 

Pat, I ^voiiid tiiey were a bed. 

Men, I would itiey weit in 'liber. 

What tne veiigi\i,ace, could he not spcal 
’em fair ^ 

M,e-mier Bru'ius and Sicinius, ivith the 
Rabb!e again. 

Sic. Where is thn v per 
That would depopulate the city and 
Be every man himself ? 

Men. You worthy Tnbunes-7- 

Sic. He shall be thrown down the 
Tarpcian rock 

With ijgoroiis hands ; he hath icsisted *aw 
And therefore law siiall scorn him furthei 
trial 

Than the seventy of the public power. 
Which he so sets at nought. 

1 at. He shall well know 

The noble tubunes *ire 'he people’s mouths, 
And we their hands. 

Plebeians. lie shah, sure un’t. 

Men. Sir, sir — 

Sic. Peace I 

Men, Do not cry havoc, where yon 
should but hunt a/5 

With modest warrant. 

Sic. Sir, iiow comes't th.it vou 

Have holp to make Uus lescue ? 

Men. Hear me speak. 

As I do know the consul's woithiness. 

So can I name his faults. 

Sic. Consul ! What consul ? 

Men. The consul Conolanus. 

Bm. He consul ! 

Plebei'^ns. No, no, no, no, no. 

Men- If, by the tiibune's leave, arul 
yours, good ptMpIe, 

I may be heard, i would crave a woid or 
two ; 

The which shad turn you to no lurther 
harm 

Than so much loss of time. 

Sic. Speak briefly, then, .S”. 

For we are peremptory to dispatch 
This viperous traitor ; to eject him hence 
Were but one danger, and to keep him here 
Our certain death ; therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night. 

Men. Now tiic good gods forbid 
Tliat our renowned Rome, who.se gratitude 
Towards her deserved children is en roil'd 
In Jove’s own book, hke an unnatutal dam 
Should now cat up her own ! 

Stc, He^s a disease that must foe cut 
away. 395 

Men. O, he's a limb that has but a 
disease-— 


Aloital, to cut d. oil : to cuie it, ^*rfsv. 
What has he done to Rome that’s \-\oilliy 

death ? 

Killing our enemies, the blood lie hath 

lost — 

Which I dare vouch is moie than that he 
hath ,,.o 

By many an otmee—he dropt it lor hn 
tomdrv •; 

And what is left, to lose it by hi^ ccuiitry 
Were to u» all that cio’t and siillei it 
A brand to tii' end o' tli' w^orld. 

Ihis IS Clean kam 
Bru, Merely awiy. When he d.d love hu 
country, 305 

It honour'd him. 

Sic. Ihe seivicc of the loot, 

Being once gangicn'd, is not then re.>pccted 
For what f>efoie it was. 

Bru. We’II hear no more. 

Pursue him to his hou.se and pluck him 
thence. 

Lest his infection, bemg of catching 
nature, 3x0 

Spread further. 

Men. One word more, one w’oid 1 

This tigei-f noted rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unscann'd swiftness, will, too 
late. 

Tie Ie««den pounds to's heels. Proceed by 
process. 

Lest parties — as he is belo\ ’d — break out, 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 31s 
Bru. U it were so — 

Su. What do ye talk ? 

Have we not had a taste of his obedience — 
Our a‘dil<''s smote, ourselves resisted ? 
Come ! 

Men. Consider this : he has been bred 
i’ th' wars 

Since ’a vould draw a sword, and is ill 

SvilOOl’d 

n bolted language ; meal and bum 
iMgethei 

le throws without distinOion. Give me 
leave, 

’ll go to him and undeitake to biing 
him 

vK’here he shali answer by a lawuil form, 3 s 
n peace, to his utmost pcni. 

1 Sen. Noble Tribune >, 

t i.s the humane way ; the other course 
Yiil prove tw bloody, and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 

Sic. Noble Mcnenius, 

, 5 e you then as the people’s officer. 530 
4 a.sters, lay down yoiu weapons. 

Bru. Go not home. 

Sic. Meet on the market-place, We'ii 
attend you there ; 

Yhcre, if you bring not Marcius, well 
proceed 
In our first way. 

Men. I'll bring Mm to you. 



CORIOLANUS 


iTo the Senators] Let me desire your com- 
pany ; he must come# 335 

Or what is worst will follow. 

1 Sen. Pray you let*s to him. 

IBxeunt. 

Scene II. Rome. The house of Coriotanus. 
Enter Coriolanus with Nobles. 

Cor. Let them puH all about mine ears, 
present me 

Death on the wheel or at wild horses’ heels ; 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight ; yet will I still 5 
Be thus to them, 

1 Pat You do the nobler. 

Cor. I muse my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was 
wont 

To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats ; to show bare 
heads ro 

In congregations, to yawn, be still, and 
wonder, 

When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war. 

Bn‘er Volumnia. 

I talk of you : 

Why did you wish me milder ? Would you 
have me 

False to my nature ? Rather say I play 15 
The man I am. 

Vol. O, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have had you put your power well 
on 

Before you had worn it out. 

Cor. Let go. 

Vol. You might have been enough the 
man you are 3:9 

With striving less to be so j lesser had been 
The thwarliags of your dispositions, if 
You had not show’d them how ye were 
dispos’d. 

Ere they lack’d power to cross you. 

Cor, Let them hang. 

Vol. Ay, and burn too. 

Enter Menenius with the Senators. 

Men. Come, come, you have been too 
rough, something too rough ; 25 

You must return and mend it. 

1 Sen, There’s no remedy. 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midst and perish, 

VoL Pray be counsell'd ; 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 29 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 

Men* Well said, noble woman ! 

Before he should thus stoop to th’ herd, 
but that 

The violent fit o’ th’ time craves it as physic , 


[Act 3 

For the whole state, I would put mine 
armour on. 

Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cor. What must I do ? 35 

Men, Return to th* tribunes. 

Cor. Well, what then, what then ? 
Men. Repent what you liave spoke. 

Cor. For them ! I cannot do it to the 
gods ; 

Must I then do’t to them ? 

Vol. You are too absolute t 

Though therein you can never be too noble 
But when extremities speak. I have heard 
you say 41 

Honour and policy, like unscver’d friends, 
I* th* war do grow together ; grant that, 
and tell me 

In peace what each of them by th’ other 
lose 

That they combine not there. 

Cor. Tush, tush I 

Men. A good demand, 

Vol, If it be honour in your wars to seem 
The same you are not, which for your best 
ends 4y 

You adopt your policy, how is it less or 
worse 

That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour as in war ; since that to both 
It stands in like request ? 

Cor. Why force you this ? 

Vol. Because that now it lies you on to 
speak 5a 

To th’ people, not by your own instruction. 
Nor by th’ matter which your heart 
prompts you. 

But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastards and 
syllables 56 

Of no allowance to your bo^'orn’s truth. 
Now, this no more dishonours you at all 
Than to take in a town with gentle words. 
Which else would put you to your fortune 
a’^d 60 

The haza. J of much blood, 

I would dissemble with my nature where 
My fortunes and my friends at stake 
requir’d 

I should do so in honour. I am in this 
Your wife, your son, these senators, the 
nobles ; 65 

And you will rather show our general louts 
How you can frown, than spend a fawn 
upon 'em 

For the inheritance of their loves and safe* 
guard 

Of what that want might ruin* 

Mew. Noble lady I 

Come, go with us, speak fair; you may 
salve so, 70 

Not what is dangerous present, but th^ loss 
Of what is past. 

Vol, I prith« now, my son. 

Go to them with tMs bonnet in thy hand } 



Scene 2 

far lir.viiis sticicii’d it — here be 
with the n— 

Xhy Knee bussing the stones — for in such 
business 7^ 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ 
Ignorant 

Moie learned than the ears — waving thy 
head, 

Wh^ch often thus correcting thy stout heart, 
Now humble as the ripest mulberry 
That wiU not hold the handhng. Or say to 
them 

Thou art their soldier and, beme bred in 
broils. 

Hast not the soft way which, thou 
confess. 

Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim, 

In asking then* good loves ; but thou wilt 
frame 

Thyself, fors oth, hereafter tht*irs, so far 85 
As thou hast powt » and person. 

jVfen. This but done 

Even as she speaks, why, the»r hearts were 
yours ; 

For they have pardons, being ask'd, as free 
As words to little purpose- 
Voi. Pnthee now. 

Go, and be rul’d ; although I know thou 
hadst rather 90 

Follow thin, enemy in a hery gulf 
Than flatter him in a bower. 

Enter Cominius. 

Here is Cominius. 
Com. I have been i' th’ market-place ; 
and, sir, 'tis fit 

You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness or by absence ; all's m anger. 
Men. Only fair speech. 

Com. I think 'twill serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. 

Vol. fie must and will. 

Pnthee now, say you will, and go about it. 
Cor. Must I go show them my unbarb’d 
sconce ? Must I 

With my base tongue give to my noble 
heart roo 

A lie that it must bear ? Well, I will do't ; 
Yet, were there but this single plot to !oj>e, 
This mould of Marcias, they to dust should 
grind it, 

And throw't against the wind. To th' 
market-place I 

You have put me now to such a part which 
never *05 

I shall discharge to th' life. 

Com, Come, come, weTl prompt you, 
Vo!. I prithee now, sweet son, as thou 
hast said 

My praises made thee first a soldier, so. 

To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Tliou hast not done before. 

Cor. Well, I must do't, tto 

Away, my disposition, and possess me 


COMOLANUS 

Some harlot's spirit I My thioat of war be 
turn'd, 

Which quier’d with my dium, into a pipe 
Small as rui eunuch 01 the v.r-rm voice 
That babies Inks asleep I The smiles of 
knaves 

Tent m my checks^ and schoolboys' tears 

take up 

The glasses of my sight I A beggar's tongue 
Make motion through my hps, and my 
aim'd knees, nS 

Who bow'd but in my stirrup, bend like his 
That hath receiv’d an alms I J will not do't. 
Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth. 
And by my body’s action teach my mmd 
A most inherent baseness* 

Vol, At thy choice, then. 

To beg of thee, iL is my more dishonour 
Than thou ot them. Come a ’ to rum. Let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pisde than fear 
Thy dangejous stoutness ; for I mock at 
death 

With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 
Thy vahantness was mine, thou suck'dst it 
from me ; 

But owe thy pride thyself. 

Cor. Pray be content. 130 

Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chide me no more. I'll mountebank their 
loves. 

Cog their hearts from them, and come home 
belov'd 

Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am 
going. 

Commend me to my wife. I'll return 
consul, 135 

Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
1' th’ way of flattery furiher, 

VoL Do your will. [Exit. 

Com. Away I The tiibunes do attend 
you. Arm yourselt 

To answer mildly ; tor they are prepar'd 
With accusations as I hear, more strong 
Than are upon you yet. 141 

Cor. The word is * mildly Pray you let 
us go. 

Let them a *cuse me by invention ; I 
Will answer in mine honour. 

Men. Ay, but mildly. 144 

Cor. Well, mildly be it then — mildly. 

[Exeunf. 

Scene III. Rome. The Forum. 
Enter Sicinius and Brutus, 

Bru, In this point charge him home, that 
he affects 

Tyrannical power. If he evade us there. 
Enforce him with his envy to the people. 
And that the spoil got on the Antiates 
Was ne'er distributed, 5 

Enter an AEdile. 

What, will he come ? 



CORIOLANUS 


Md. He's coming 

Bril. How accompanied ? 

JE4. Wirb old. Menenius, and those 
senators 

Thit always favour’d him. 

Sic. Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 
Ser down by th’ poll ? 

JEi. I have ; ’tis ready, lo 

S'fc. Have you collected them by tribes c 
Md. 1 have. 

Sic* Assemble piesently the people hither; 
And when they hear me say * It shall be so 
I’ th' right and strength o’ th commons ’ 
he it either 

For death, for fine, or banishment, then let 
them 

if i say hne, cry ‘ Fine ! ’ — if death, erv 
‘ Death ! ’ 

insisting on the old prerogative 
And power i’ th' truth o’ th’ cause. 

j£d. I shall inform them. 

Bru. And when such time they have 
begun to ciy, 

Ler them not cc^se, but with a dm confus’d 
Enforce the present execution 
OI wnat we chance to sentence 

^EcL Very well. 

Stc. Make them be strong, and ready for 
this hint. 

When we shall hap to give’t them. 

B}u Go about it. 

fExif JEdile. 

Put him to choler straight. He hath been 
us’d 25 

Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction j being once chaf'd, he 
cannot 

Be rein’d again to temperance ; then he 
speaks 

What’s m hjs heart, and that is there which 
looks ‘ 

With us to break his neck. 

Enter Coriolanus, Menknius, and Com- 
iNius, with Others. 

Sic* Well, here he comes. 30 

Men* Calmly, I do beseech yon. 

Cor. Ay, as an ostler, that for th’ poorest 
p*ece 

was bear the knave by th’ volume. Th’ 
honour’d gods 

Keep Rome m safety, and the chairs of 
justice 

Supplied with worthy men ! plant love 
among’s I 

Throng our large temples with the shows of 
peace. 

And not our streets with war I 

1 Sen. Amen, amen t 

Men. A nob¥ wish* 

Re-ertfer the %pUh the Plebeians. 

Sic. Draw near, ye people, 

852 


[Act 3 

Md. List to your tnl nines. AudiencT^ 
peace, I say ; 

Cor First, hear me speak. 

Bath Tri. Well, say. Peace, ho » 

Cor. Shall I be charg’d no further dian 
this present ? 

Must all determine heie ? 

Sic. I do demand, 

If you submit vou to the people’s voices 
Allow Mieir v'>lh..eis, and are content ^43 
To siidei lawful rensine fur such faults 
As shall he piov’d upon you. 

Cor. i am content 

Lo, cdiccns, le sav. he is content 
The warlike sers ae he has done, consider • 
think * 


Upon the wounds his hotiv bears, which 
show 

lake grines i' th’ holv churchyard. 

Cor. Scrati-hes with briers, 

Scars to move liingfiter oni\. 

hicn. Consider further, 

That wnen he speaks not like a chiaen, sj 
You find him like a soldier do not take 
His rougher accents tor imihcious sounds 
But, as I say, such as become a soldier ' 
Rather than envy you. 

Com Wedk well ! No more. 

Cor. What is the maMer, 

Tiiat being pass’d for consul with full voice, 
I am so dishonour’d that the very hour so 
You take it od ag.un i 

Sic. Answer to us. 

Cor. Say then ; ’t».s tiue, 1 ought so. 
vSic. We charge >011 that you have con- 
tpv’d to take 

From Rome all season'd ofiice. and to wind 
Yourself into a power tymnmcal ; 05 

For which vou are a traitoi to the people. 
Cor, How — traitor ? 

Men. Kav, temperatedy 1 Your promise. 
Cor. The tires f lip lowest hell fold mthe 
people ' 

Call me their traitor! Thou injurious 
tribune ! 

Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand 
deaths 70 

In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would 
say 

* Thou liest ’ unto thee with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods, 

•Sic. Mark you this, people? 

Plebeians. To th’ rock, to th* rock, with 
him I 75 

Sk. Peace ! 

We need not put new matter to his charge. 
What you have seen him do and heard him 
speak. 

Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 
Opposing laws with strokes, and here 
defying to 

Those whose great power must try him— 
evm this, 


I 



Scene 3] 

So criminal and in ^luh capital kind, 
Deseives th' exciarnest dealli. 

Bh£* But aa<ohoh<it!i 

Serv’d ivell tor Rome--- 
toi. \\ hal do \oii pr to ? 

Bh«. I talk o! that that know it. 

Cor, You ! 

Men. Is this tin pumnse tli.u you made 
your mother i’ 

Com, K..OW, I pia\ on — 

Cor, ri* know no tuitluT. 

Let them pionounce the steep 'iaipcMu 
death, 

Vagabond exile, (laving, .eni (o iingei (?'> 
But with a grain a day, I uotskl not bu\ 
Their mercy at the price ol one laii v^ord, 
Nor check my courage (or what the\ tan 
give, 

To ha’ve’t w»th savhig ‘ Goo ' inoirow 
Sic. l or tliat he iias— 

As much as in him nes - ironi tfuiv to tunc 
Envied against tiie peo.pi.v stvking lutsuis 
To pluck away their power ; os now at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that no' in tlie 
presence 

Ot dreaded pistice, hut on the ministers 
That do distuhnte it — in the nain. o’ th’ 
p(‘opIe, jto<> 

And m the power ol us the tribunes, vve, 
Ev’n fiom tins instant, banish huu our edy, 
In peril ot precipitation 
From od the ruck larpt'tan. luwer iiuue 
To eotei our Rome gates V th’ people'*' 
name, n><. 

1 say it ’ hall be so. 

P'rhetmis It siiall be so, it shall be sol 
Let him away ! 

He’s banish’d, and it shall be so. 

Com, II ai me, my masters and m\ 
common ti lends- 

Sic, He’s sentenc’d ; no moie heaiing. 
Com. I et me ■"peak. 

I have been consul, and can ^hens for Home 
Her enemies* maiks upon me. I do love 
My coiintiv'i good with a respect more 
tender, 

More hoiv *md proiound, than mine own 
life, 

My dear wife’s cstim.itc, her womb’s 
increase us 

And treasure ot mv toms, Tlien it I would 
Speak that-- 

Sk, VVoknew your Jiift. Speak what/ 

BtiL 1 here’s no luoic to be sa»d, but he is 
binlsli’d. 

As enemy to the people and Ids country. 

It shall foe so. uiv 

Plebeians, It shall ix* so, it shall foe so* 
Cor* You common cry of curs, whose 
foreatli 1 hate 

As reek o' th' rotten fens* whose loves 1 

prixe 

As the ^ead carcasses of unfonrkd men 
That do corrupt my air- — I banish you* **5 


COMOt^ANUS 

Ami here remoni v.'Tli sour uncertainty I 
Let e\ erv teehic nni»oiir *"hake your hearts j 
Your enemies, wib nodduig ol tiie»r plumes^ 
Imn you into desp.o^' « I l.jve the power still 
I o banish yous Joiendeis til at length 130 
ignoiance— ivhich lindi. not till it 
reels. 

Making I '-lit reservation ot yoiiirsclves 
b?i your own <oes — deliver you 
A-v most ahatesl caph\es to some nation 134 
Hiat won \ou without blows ! Despising 
bor you the citv, thus 1 turn mv back : 
Hiere r- a woi Id elsew’liere. 

t'oi lofunus, CommiuSp Men- 
enius, with the othn Patricians, 
*Ed. The people's enemy is gone, is gone ! 

1 1 *w'v ad shout and duow up ihe.tr caps. 
Plebeians Our enemy is banish'd, he is 
gone ! Hoo-oo 1 

Sic. Go see him out at gates, and follow 
him, X40 

X' he hath (ollow’d \ou, with all despite; 
( hve him de^-en, 'd vexal 100 Let a guard 
Attend us thiough the city. 

Plebeians Come, come, let 'a see him out 
at ales ; come 1 

The gods preset ve our noble tribunes I 
Come IJb.xctink 

ACT LOUR 

St FNi*’ I. Rome Before a o,ate of (he cily* 

l-ntei CoKiuLAKUs, Vom mnia, Vircilia, 
Ml xi niijs, C'ominius, with the young 
Notniity of Rome 

Car, Come, leave 'v nin tears ; a brief 
tarewilL 1 b.e beast 

With man> hcsids hints me away. Nay, 
mother, 

W here is your ancient coinage ? You were 
ii‘'’d 

do say extremities was the trier ot spirits ; 
"I hat common chances common men could 
be.ir : % 

'I hat when the sea wxis calm all boats alike 
Show’d mastership m floating ; fortune's 
blows, 

When most stnuk home, being gentle 
woundcsl craces 

*\ noble cunning. You were us'd to load me 
W’lth precepts that wmiM make mvinctfole 
’I'he heart that conn’d ihem. a* 

Vlr. O heaxens 1 O heawns I 
Cor. Nay, 1 prdhee, woman — 

VoL Now the red pestilerce strike all 
trades m Rome, 

And occui>atious per*sh i 

Cor, W'hat, what, what 1 

1 shad he lov'd when I am lack'd. Nay, 
mother, *5 

Resume that spirit w, en you were wont 
to say, 

If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

*53 
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Six of Ms labours you*d have done, and 
sav'd 

your husband so much sweat. Comimus, 
Droop not ; adieu. Farewell, my wife, my 
mother. 

m do well yet. Thou old and true 
Menenius, 

Thy tears are sal ter than a younger man’s 
And venomous to thine eyes. My sometime 
General, 

I have seen thee stem, and thou hast oft 
beheld 

Heart-hard’ning spectacles ; tell these sad 
women S5 

"TIs fona to wail inev’ table strokes. 

As *tis to laugh at ’em. My mother, you wot 
well 

My hazards still have been your solace ; 
and 

Believe ’t not lightly — though i go alone, 
Tike to a lonely dragon, that his fen 30 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than 
seen — ^your son 

Will or exceed the common or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. 

VoL My first son. 

Whither wilt thou go ? Take good 

Comimus 

With thee awhile ; determine on some 
course 35 

More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i’ th’ way before thee. 

Vir. O the gods I 

Com. I'll follow thee a month, devise 
with thee 

Where thou shalt rest, that thou mayst 
hear of us, 39 

And we of thee ; so, if the time thrust 
forth 

A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O’er the vast world to seek a single man. 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
I* th’ absence of the needer. 

Cor. Fare ye well ; 

Thou hast years upon thee, and thou art 
too full 45 

Of the wars* surfeits to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d ; bring me but out 
at gate. 

Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, 
and 

My friends of noble touch; when I am 
forth. 

Bid me farewell, and smile. I pray you 
come. 50 

While I remain above the ground you shall 
Hear from me still, and never of me aught 
But wh*tt is like me formerly. 

Mew. That’s worthily 

As any ear can hear. Come, let’s not 
weep. 

If I could shake off but one seven years 53 
From these old arms and l^s, by the good 
gods, j 
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I’d with thee every toot. 

Cor. Give me thy hand. 

Come. [Exeani. 

Scene II. Rome. A street near the gate. 

Enter the tioo Tribunes, Sicinius and 
Brutus, with ike iEdile. 

Sic. Bid them all home ; he’s gone, and 
well no further. 

The nobility are vex’d, whom ue cee have 
sided 
In his behalf. 

Bru. Now we have shown our power, 
Let us seem humbler after it is done 
Than when it was a-doing. 

Sic. Bid them home. 5 

Say their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient strength. 

Bru. " Dismiss th:;m home. 

[Exd JEdile. 

Here comes h.s mother. 

Enter VoLVMNi A, Virgilia, and Menenius. 

Sic. Let’s not meet her. 

Bru. Why ? 

Sic. They say she’s mad. 

Bfu. They have ta’cn note ot us ; keep 
on your way- xo 

VoL O, y*i.re well met; th’ hoarded 
plague o’ th' gods 
Requite your love I 

Men. Peace, peace, he not so loud. 
Vol If th...t I could tor weeping, you 
should hear — • 

Nay, and you shall hear some. [To Bmtus] 
Will you be gone ? 

Vir. [To Sicinius} You shall stay too. I 
would I had the power 15 

To say so to my husband. 

Sic. Are you mankind ? 

Vol. Ay, fool ; is that a siuime f Note 
but this, fool : 

Was not a man my father " Hadst thou 
foxship 

Tc banish him that struck more Wows for 
Rome 

Than thou hast spoken words ? 

Sic. O blessed heavens I so 

Vol. Moe noble blows than ever thou wise 
words ; 

And for Rome’s good. I’ll tell thee what — 
yet go I 

Nay, but thou 3 !*alt stay too. I would my 
son 

Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good sword in hfs hand. 

Sic. Whiit then t 

Vir. What then I 25 

He’d make an end of thy posterity. 

VoL Bastards and all. 
rood man, the wounds that he does bear 
for Rome I 

Mm. Come, come, peace. 



Scene 2 ] 

Sic. 1 would he had continued to hi- 
country 

As he began, and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made. 

Bru. I would he had, 

VoL * I would he had ’ ! ’Twas you 
incens’d the rabble — 

Cats that can judge as filly of his worth 
As 1 can of those mysteries which heaven 3 
Will not have earth to know. 

Bru. Pray, let’s go 

Vol. Now, pray, sir, get you gone ; 

You have done a brave deed. Bre you go. 
hear this : 

As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest house in Rome, so far my 
son — 4 ' 

This lady’s husband here, this, do you 
sec ? — 

Whom you have banish’d does exceed you 
all. 

Bru. Well, well, we’ll leave you. 

Sic. Why stay we to be liaited 

With one that wants her wits ? 

[Exeunt Tribunes 

Vol. Take my prayers with you. 

I would the gods had nothing else to do -e 
But to confirm my curses. Could I meet ’em 
But once a day, it would imclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to’t. 

Men. You have told them home, 

And, by my troth, you have cause. You'll 
cup with me ^ 

Vol. Anger’s my meat ; I sup upon 
myself, 

And so shall starvj with feeding. Come, 
let's go. 

Leave this faint puling and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 

[Exeunt Volumnia and Virgitia. 
Men. Fie, fie, fie I [Bxib 

Scene III. A highu'ay between Rotne and 
Antium. 

Enter a Roman and a Volsce, meeting. 

Rom. I know you well, sir, and you know 
me • your name, I think, is Adrian, 

Vols. It is so, sir. Truly, I have forgot 
you. 

Rom. 1 am a Roman ; and my services 
are, as you are, against ’em. Know you me 
yet ? 5 

VoZs* Nkanor ? No I 
Rom. 'The same, sir, 

Vots. You had more beard when I last 
saw you, but your favour is wel* appear’d 
by your tongue. What’s the news in Rome? 

I have a note from the Volscian state, to 
find you out there. You have well saved me 
a day’s journey. xa 

Rom. There hath been in Rome strange 
insurrections ; the people against the 
senators, patricians, and noble#. 


COiUOJLANUS 

Vols. Hath been I 1# it ended, then? 
Our state thinks not so ; they are in a 
most waiLke prepaiation, and hope to 
come up^n them m the hea', of their 

division. 

Rom. The main blaze of it is past, but a 
small thmg would make it flame again j for 
the nobles receive so to heart the banish- 
ment of that worthy Coriolanus that they 
are m a npe aptness to take ail power from 
the people, and to pluck from them their 
tribunes for ever. This lies glowing, I can 
tell you, and is almost mature for the violent 
b caking out. 24 

Vols. Coriolanus banish’d ! 

Rom. Banish’d, sir. 

Vols. You will bo welcome with this 
intelligence, Nicanor. aS 

Rom. The day serves well for them now. 
I have heard it said the fittest time to 
corrupt a man’s wife is when she’s faU’n 
out with her husband. Your noble Tullus 
Aufiduis will appear well in these wars, his 
great opposer, Coriolanus, being now in 
no request of his country. 

Vols. He cannot choose. I am most 
fortunate “^hus accidentally to encounter 
you ; you have ended my business, and I 
will merrily accompany you home. 36 

Rom. I shal between this and supper tell 
you most strange things from Rome, all 
tending to the good of their adversaries. 
Have you an army ready, say you ? 

VoZs. A most royal one : the centurions 
and their charges, distinctly billeted, 
already in th’ entertainment, and to be on 
foot at an hour’s warning. 4* 

Rom. X am joyful to hear of their readi- 
ness, and am the man, I think, that shall 
set them in present action. So, sir, heartily 
well met, and most glad of your company, 

Vols. You take my part from me, sir. I 
have the most cause to be glad of yours. 47 

Rom. Well, let us go together. [Exenwf, 

Scene IV- Antium. Before Aufidim’s 
house. 

Enter Coriolanus, in mean apparel, 
disguis*d and muffled. 

Cor. A goodly city -s this Antium. City, 
'Tis I that made thy widows ; many an 
heir 

Of these fair edifices ."ore my wars 
Have I heard groan and drop. Then know 
me not. 

Lest that thy wives with spits and boys 
with stones, 5 

In puny battle slay me. 

Enter a Otizen. 

Save you, sir. 

CU. And you. 

Cor. Direct me, if it be your will, 

85s 
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Where great Aufidiiis lies. Is he in Antium? 
CiL He is, and feasts the nobles of the 
state 9 

At Ms house this mght. 

Cor. WMch is ins house, beseech you ? 
CiL TMs here befoie you. 

Cor. Thank you, sir ; farewell. 

Citizen. 

O world, thy slippery turns ! Friends now 
fast sworn. 

Whose double bosoms seems to wear one 
heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal and 
exercise 

Are still together, who twin, as 'twere, m 
love , 

Unseparable, shall within this hour. 

On a dissension of a, doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity t so fellest foes, 

Whose passions and whose plots have 
broke their sleep 

To take the one the other, by some chance. 
Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow 
dear friends 

And interjoin their issues. So with me : 
My birthplace hate I, and my love*s upon 
This enemy town. Ih enter. If he slay me. 
He does fair justice ; if he give me way, as 
I'll do his country service. [Bxii. 

Scene V. Antium. Aufid us’s hotise 
Music plays. Enter a Serv ngmao. 

1 Serv. Wine, wme, wine 1 What service 
is here ! I think our fellows are asleep. 

{Exit. 

Enter another Servingman. 

2 Serv. Where's Cotus ? My master calls 

for him. Cotus ! lExti. 

Enter Coriolanus. 

Cor. A goodly house. The feast smelK 
well, but I 5 

Appear not like a guest. 

Re-enier the first Seiv'ngman. 

1 Serv. What would you have, friend ? 

Whence are you ? Here's no place for you : 
pray go to the door. [Exit 

Cor. I have deserv'd no better entertain- 
ment 

In being Coriolanus. xo 

Re-^ter second Servant. 

2 Serv. Whence are you, sir ? Has the 
porter Ms eyes in his head that he gives 
entrance to such companions ? Pray get 
you out* 

Cor. Away ! 

2 Serv. Away ? Get you away. xs 

Cor. Now th' art troublesome. 

2 Serv* Are you so brave ? I'll have you 
talk'd with anon. 
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Enter a third Servlngtiian. The first meets 

him. 

3 Serv. What fellow's iMs ? 19 

1 Serv. A strange one as ever I look’d on, 
I cannot get h m out o’ th’ house. ' Pntliee 

call my master to him. 

3 Serv. What ha\e you to do here, fellow? 
Pray you avoid the house. 

Cor. Let me hut stand-— -I will not hurt 
your hearth. 25 

3 Serv. What are you ? 

Cor. A gentleman. 

3 Serv. A marv’llous poor one. 

Cor. True, so I am. 29 

3 Serv. Pray you, poor gentleman, take 
up some other station ; here’s no place for 
you. Fray you avoith Come. 

Cor. Follow vour function, go and batten 
on cold bits. {Pushes him away from him. 

3 Serv. What, you wd! not ? Prithee tell 
my master what a strange guest he has 

3 

2 Serv. And 1 shai!. {.Fxit 

3 Sere. Where dwell'st thou ? 

Cor. Under the canopy. 

3 Serv. Under the canopy ? 

Cor. Ay. 40 

3 Serv. Where’s that ? 

Cor. r th’ city of kites and crows. 

3 Serv. T th' city of kites and crows! 
What an ass it is ! 'llien thou dweli’st with 
daws too ? 

Cor. No, I serve not thy master. 4 s 

3 Serv, How, sir ! I>u you meddle with 
my maste / 

Cor. Ay ; ’tis an honcster service than to 
meddle with fhv mistress. 'I'hou prat’st and 
pnit'st ; seive with iliy drencher; hence I 
IBmhs him uivoy, 

Enfer Aunnnm with tiu* second S’ervingman. 

Auf. Where is this fellow ? ^,0 

2 Sen. Heie, sir; I’d have fieaten him 
like a dog, hut for disturbing the lords 

within. 

Auf. Whence com'st thou ? What 
wouldst thou ? Ihy name ? 

Why speak ’st not ? Speak, man. What’s 
thy name ? 

Cor. If, Twilus, 

Not yet thou know'st me, and, seeing me, 
dost not 55 

Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Commands me name myself, 

Auf. What is thy name ? 

Cor. A name unmusical to the Voiscians' 
ears, 

And harsh in sound to thine, 

Auf. Say, what's thy name ? 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy 
face 

Bears a command in't ; though thy tackle’s 
tom, s* 



Scene 5] 

Thou show’st a noble vessel. Wh'^tS thy 
name ? 

Cor. Piepare tliy brow to frown — kuow’st 
thou me yet 

Am/. I know thee not. 1 hy nanit i 

Cor. My name is Casus Maicius, who iiatn 
done 

To thee pariicislarly, and to ah the \'olsces 
Great hurt and mischief ; thereto witnes* 
may 

My surname, Coriolaniis. Ihe painfu 
service, 

The extreme dangers, and the drops ot 
blood 

Shed for my’ thankless coiintr'/, are re- 
quited , < 

But with that surname — -a good memory 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou shouidst bear me. Only that 
name remains ; 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who j* 
Have all forsook me, hath devourkl the rest 
And suffer'd me by th* voice of slaves to he 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Now this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth ; not out 
ot hope, 

Mistake me not, to save my life ; for if 
I had fear’d death, ot all the men i' th’ 
world 

I would have 'voided thee ; hut in mere 
spite. 

To be full quit of those my hanishers. 
Stand I before thee here. T hen if thou hast 
A heart of wreak in thee, that wilt revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs and stop those 
maims He 

Of shame seen through thy country, speed 
thee straight 

And make my misery serve thy turn. t>o 
use it 

That my revengeful services may prove 
As benefits to thee ; for I will fight 
Against my cank'red country with the 
spleen 

Of all the under fiends. But if so be 
Thou dar’st not this, and that to prove 
more fortunes 

Th'art tir'd, then, in a word, I also am 
Longer to live most weary, and prevsent s ^ 
My throat to thee and to thy ancient malice; 
Which not to cut would show thee but a 
fool, 

Since I have ever followed thee with hate. 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s 
breast, 

And cannot live but to thy shame* unless tot* 
It be to do thee service. 

Am/. O Marcius, Marcius I 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded 
from my heart 

A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yond cloud speak diving 
things. 
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I And ay ^'Tis tuie' I’d not believe tlitm 

1 more 

Than thee, all noble Maicitis. Let me twine 
i Vime arms about thal bodv, wkeic 
J idj grckUed ash an bund'ed (lines' liaCi 

^ ‘Foke 

And siarr’d the moon with sphiiLers ; heie 
i clip 

The an\il of my sword, and do contest 3 ;o 
As hoilv and as nobly uitli thy love 
As ever in ambitions sticngtii I did 
Contend against thy valour. Know thou 
first, 

I lov 'd the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath ; but that I see thee 
here, 

Thou noble thing, more dances my rapt 
heart 

Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mais, I 
tell thee 

We have a power on foot, and I had purpose 
Once moie to hew thy target from thy 
brawn, uo 

Orloscminearm for't. Thouhastbeatmeout 
'Twelve seveial times, and I have nightly 
since 

Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyself and 
me — 

We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, iiftUng each other’s 
throat — 1'-; 

And wak'd half dead with notinng. Worthy 
Marcius, 

Had we no other quarrel else to Rome but 
that 

'Thou art thence banish’d, we would muster 
all 

From tweh’e to seventy, and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Koine, mv 
L ike a hold flood o’erbea*. O, come, go in, 
And take our friendly senators by tiT liands. 
Who now are here, taking then leaver of me 
Who am prepar'd against your terntoucs, 
Though not for Rome itself. 

Cor, You bless me, gods ! in 

Am/. Therefor€\ most absolute sir, if thou 
wilt have 

The leading of thine own revenges, take 
Th' one half of my commission, and set 
down-— 

As best thou art experienc'd, since thou 
know'st 

Thy country's strength and weakness— 
thine own ways. 

Whether to knock against the gates of 
Rome* r4 1 

Or rudely visit them in parts remote 
To fright them ere destroy. But come in ; 
I^t me commend thee first to those that 
shall 

Say yea to thy desires. A thousand 
welcomes! *41 

And more a friend than 'e’er an enemy ; 
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Yet, Marcius, that was mucli. Your hand ; 
most welcome I 

[Exeunt Cono?a«MS and Aufidins, 
The two Servingmen come forward, 

1 Serv, Here’s a strange alteration ! 

2 Serv, By roy hand, I had thought to 
have strucken him. with a cudgel ; and yet 
my mind gave me his clothes made a false 
report of him. 

1 Serv, What an arm he has ! He turn’d 
me about with his finger and his thumb, as 
one would set up a top. 

2 Serv. Nay, 1 knew by his face that there 
was something in him ; he had, sir, a kind 
of face, methought — I cannot tell how to 
term it. 

1 Serv, Hs had so, looking as it were — 
Would I were hang’d, but I thought there 
was more in him than I could think. 

2 Serv. So did 1, Hi be sw^orn. He is 
simply the rarest man i* th’ world. ifii 

1 Serv, I think he is ; but a greater 
soldier than lie you w'Ot one. 

2 Serv, Who, my master ? 

1 Serv, Nav, it’s no matter for that. 165 

2 Seiv, Worth six on him* 

1 Serv. Nay, not so neither ; but I take 
him to be the greater soldier. 

2 Serv, Faith, look you, one cannot tell 
how to say that ; for the defence of a towm 
our general is excellent. 

1 Serv, Ay, and for an assault too. lyt 

Rc' enter the thnd Servingman. 

3 Serv, O slaves, I can tell you news — 
news, you rascals I 

Bodi- What, what, what ? Let's partake. 

3 Serv. 1 would not be a Roman, of all 
nations ; I had as lief be a condemn'd 
man. 

Both. Wherefore ? wherefore ? 177 

3 Serv, Why, here’s he that was wont t6 
thwack our general — Caius Marems. 

1 Sew. Why do you say ‘ thwack our 

general ’ ? iHo 

3 Serv, I do not say ‘ thwack our general’, 
but he was always good enough for him. 

2 Serv, Come, we are fellows and friends. 
He was ever too hard for him, I have heard 
him say so himself. 

1 Serv. He was too hard for him directly, 

to say the troth on’t ; before Corioli he 
scotch’d him and notch’d him like a 
carbonado, 1^7 

2 Serv, An he had been cannibally given* 
he might have broil’d and eaten him too. 

1 Serv, But more of thy news ! xyo 

3 Serv, Why, he is so made on here 
within as if he were son and heir to Mars ; 
set at upper end o* th’ table ; no question 
asked him by any of the senators but they 
stand bald before him. Our general himself 
makes a mistress of Mm, sanctifies himself i 
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with’s hand, and turns up the white o’ tM 
eye to his discourse. But the bottom of the 
news IS, our general is cut i’ th’ middle and 
but one half ot what he w'as yesterday, for 
the other has half by the entreaty and grant 
of the whole table. He’ll go, he says, and 
sowl the porter of Rome gates by th’ ears ; 
he will mow all down before him, and leave 
his passage poll’d. 

2 Seri\ And he’s as like to do’t as any 

man I can imagine. 204 

3 Sen\ Do’t i He will do’t ; for look you, 
sir, he has as many triends as enemies ; 
which friends, sir, as it were, durst not— - 
look you, sir-— show themselves, as we term 
It, his friends, whilest he’s in directitude, 

1 Serv, Dircctitiide ? What's that ? tog 

3 Serv. But when they shall see, sir, his 
crest up again and the man in blood, they 
will out ot their burrows, like conies after 
ram, and revel all with him. 

1 Sei V, But wdien goes this forward 1 213 

3 Setv, To-moirow, to-day, presently. 

You siiall have the drum struck up this 
aftcinoon ; ’tis as it were a parcel of their 
feast, and to be executed ere they wipe 
their hi-js. 

2 Sci V, Why, then w'e shall have a stirring 

w’orld again. This peace is nothing but to 
rust iron, increase bailors, and breed ballad- 
makers. 220 

1 Sem Let me have war, say I ; it ex- 

ceeds peace as tar as day does night ; it’s 
spritely, waking, audible, and full of vent. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy ; 
muH’d, deaf, sleepy, insensible ; a getter 
of more bastard children than war’s a 
destroyer of men, 225 

2 Serv. ’7 is so ; and as war in some sort 
may foe said to be a ravisher, so it cannot 
be denied but peace is a great maker of 
cuckolds, 

1 Sen. Ay, and it makes men hate one 
another. 

3 Serv, Reason • In^caiise they then kss 

need one another. I'he wars for my money, 
I hope to see Romans as cheap as Volscians, 
Ihey are rising, they are rising. as* 

Both, in, in, in, in t [Bxeutd, 

Scene VI. Rome, A public place. 

Enter the two Tribmm, Stvmivs and 
Buviim, 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need 
w’e fear him. 

His remedies are tame. The present peace 
And quietness of the people, which before 
Were in wild hurry, here do make Ws 
friends 

Blush that the world goes well ; who rather 
had, 5 

Though they themselves did m&tt hy't, 
behold 



Scm& 6] 

^■Hfesentious numbers pestering streets than 
see 

Our tradesmen singing In their shops, and 
going 

About their functions fdendly. 

Entn MiiNFNius, 

Bru* We stood to’l in good time. Is this 
Mcocniiis ? 

Sic, Tis he, His he. O, he is giown most 
kind 1 1 

Of late, ifail, sir ! 

Men. Hail to you both I 

Sic. Your Coriolanus is not much miss’d 
But with lus friends. Ihe commonwealth 
doth stand. 

And so would do, weie he more angry at it. 

Men. All's w'ell, and might have been 
much better it jo 

He could have temporiz’d. 

Sr. Where is he, iicar you ? 

Men. Nay, 1 hear nothing ; his mother 
and his wife 
Hear nothing fioni him. 

Enter three or four Citizens. 

Citizens. The gods preserve you both ! 

Sic. God-den, our neighbours. 

Bru* God-den to you all, god-den to you 
ail. 2 1 

1 at. Ourselves, our wives, and children, 
on our knees 

Are bound to pray for you both. 

Sic, Live and thrive ! 

Bru, Farewell, kind neighbours j we 
wish'd Coriolanus 
Had lov'd you as we diti. 

Citizens, Now tlie gods keep you ! 

Both Tri, FarevveO, farewell. 

llixcunt Citizens. 

Sk, This is a happier and more comely 
time 

Than when these fellows ran about the 
streets 

Crying confusion. 

Bru, Caius Marcius was 

A worthy officer i' th' war, hut insolent, v 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious past all 
thinking. 

Self-loving— 

Sic, And affecting one sole throne. 

Without assistance. 

Men. 1 think not so. 

Sic, We should by this, to all our 
I lamentation. 

If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 35 

Bru, The gods have well prevented it, 
and Home 

Sits safe and still without him. 

Bnitr an Mdile, 

Md, Worthy tribunes. 

There is a slave, whom we have put in 

, prison* 
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Reports the Volsccs with two several 
powers 

Are ent’red in the Roman territories, 40 
And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy wliat lies before 'em. 

Men. _ “^Xis Aufidius, 

Who, hearing of our Marcius' banishment, 
Thiusts forth lus horns again into the world, 
Which were mshell'd when Marcius stood 
for Rome, 43 

And durst not once peep out. 

Sic, Come, what talk you of Marcius ? 
Bru. Go sec this rumourer whipp'd. It 
cannof be 

Hie Voices dare break with us. 

Men. Cannot be i 

We have -ecord that very well it can j 50 
And three examples of the like hath been 
Within my ago. But reason with the fcLow 
Before you punish him, where he heard 
this. 

Lest you shall chance to wliip your 
information 

And beat the messenger who bids beware 55 
Of what !S to be dreaded. 

Sic. Tell not me, 

I know this cannot be. 

Bru. Not possib.e. 

Enter a ktessenger. 

Mess. The nobles in great earnestness are 
going 

Ail to the Senate House • some news is 
come 59 

lhat turns their countenances. 

Sic, 'Tis this slave — 

Go whip him fore the people’s eyes — ^his 
raising, 

Nothing but his report. 

Mess. Yes, worthy sir, 

'I'he slave's report is seconded, and more. 
More fearful, is deliver'd 
Sic. What more fearful T 

Mess. It is spoke freely out ot many 
mouths — 65 

How probable I do not know — that Marcius, 
Join'd with Aufidius, leads a power 'gainst 
Rome, 

And vows revenge as spacious as between 
l‘he young’st and oldest thing. 

Sic This is most likely I 

Bru, Rais’d only that the weaker sort 
may wish 70 

Good Marcius home again. 

Sic, The very trick on’t. 

Men. Hiis is unhkely. 

He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than vib'ent'st contrariety. 

Enter a second Messenger. 

2 Meds. You are sent for to the Senate. 75 
A fearfid army, led by Caius Marcius 
.Associated with Aufidius, rages 
I Upon our territories, and have already 
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O’et borne their way, consum’d with fire 
and took 

What lay before them. so 

Enter CoMiNius. 

Cow. O, you ha^ e made good work I 

hfjH. What news ? what news ? 

Cum. You have help to ravish your own 
daughters and 

To raelt the city leads upon your pates, 
lo see your wives dishonour'd to your 
noses — 

Afen. What’s the news ? What’s the 
news ? 

Com. Your temples burned in their 
cement, and 

A our ftanchises, wheieon you stood, 
confin’d 

Into an auger’s bore. 

Men. Pray now, your news ? 

You have made fair work, I fear me. Pray, 
your news. 

Xi M ircmsshouldbejoin’dwi’ tii’ Volscians — 

C wj. If 1 90 

He .s their god ; he leads them like a thing 
klade by some otJier deity than Nature, 
That shapes man better; and they follow 
him 

Against us brats with no less confidence 
Tuan boys pursuing summer butterflies, os 
Or butchers killing flies. 

Men. You have made good work, 

You and your apron men ; you that stood 
so much 

Upon the voice of occupation and 9^ 

Tiie breath of garlic-eaters I 

Com. He’ll shake 

Your Rome about your ears. 

Men. As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit. You have 
made tair work I 

Brii. But IS this true, sir ? 

Com. Ay ; and you’ll look pale 

Before you find it other. Ail the regions 
Do smilingly revolt, and who resists 
Are mock’d for valiant ignorance, *05 

And perish constant fools. Who is’t can 
blame him ? 

Your enemies and his find something in 
him. 

Men. We are all undone unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Com. Who shall ask it 7 

The tribunes cannot do’t for shame ; the 
people xxo 

Deserve such pity of him as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds ; for his best friends, 
if they 

Should say * Be good to Rome * — they 
charg’d him even 

As those should do that had deserv’d his 
hate, 

And therein show’d like enemies. 

Men. “ ’Tistnie; m 


It he weie puitms io my !iouse the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say ’ Beseech you, cease You have 
laadc fan hands, 

You and ' our ciaits ! You have crafted 

ia;r I 

Com. You have brought 

A trenihlM'*' apon Rome, such as was never 
S’ mcapa!>le ot lunp. 

Both 1 it. Say not we brought it. 

Men. How I Uas't ue f We lov’d ium, 
but, hkc beasts 122 

And cowardly nohRw, gave way unto your 
clusters. 

Who did hoot hull out o’ th* city. 

Cam. But I fear 

They'll tear him in again. Tullus Aufidiiis, 
The second ii.irue ot men, obeys Ins points 
As if he were his ofheer. Desperation xzy 
Is all liie police, stiengtli, and defence, 
That Rome can make against them. 

Enter a tump of Citizens. 

Mem Here ciunes the dusters. 

And IS AuiiJuis with ium ! You are they 
'I hat matle the air unwholesome when you 
c.ist 331 

Your stmking gieasy caps in hooting at 
Coriokinu-.’ esile. Now he’s coming, 

And not a hair upon a soldier’s head 
Winch will noi piovc a whip; as many 

coraornhs 135 

As you llirew caps up will lie tumble down, 
And pav vou fvm your voices, 'Tis no 
m*it ter ; 

If he could fnirn us all into one coal, 

We have deserv'd it. 

Plebeian*^, l-'alth, we hear fearful news. 

1 Cit. X’or mine own part, 

When 1 said banish him, I said *twas pity. 

2 Cit. And so tlid 1 . 34a 

3 Cii. And so did I ; and, to say the 

truth, so did very m.my of us. 1 hat we did, 
we did for the best ; and thmigh we will- 
ingly consented to his t>atiishment, yet it 
w’as ag.u'nst oyr will. *46 

Com Y'are goodly things, you voices I 
Men. Vou liave made 

Good work, vou itrui vsutr cry I bliall's to 
the C'apitol * 

Com. Ot ay, what eRe ? 

flYefint Vmnmima mui Metmtim. 
Sic. Co masters, get 'you home ; be not 
disuniv'd ; 150 

These are a side that would fx* glati to have 
This true which they so seem to tear. Co 
tiome, 

And shs>w no sign of fear. 

1 Cii. 1 he gods fu* good f« us ! Come, 
masters, let’s liome. I ever said wc weref 
th* wrong when we banlstiki Ium. 

2 CiU So did we all. But come, let’s 

home. |Hxe«»f CiUztm. 

Bm* 1 do not like this newt. 
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Sic. Nor I. 1 

Bm. Let’s to the Capitol. Would half my j 
wealth 

Would buy this for a lie ! 

5;jc, Pray let’s go. [Hxeiml 

Scene VII. A camp at u *ihoii distance funn 
Ri/.ne, 

Enter Aufidu’S mtih his; Lieutenant. 

All/, no thev stiii ily to rh’ Homan ? 

JJeiu I do not know wiiat nitchcratt's 
HI him, Imt 

Your soldieis use him as the grace fore 
meat. 

Their talk at table, and their thanks at end ; 
And you are dark’ned in this action, sir, 
Even by your own. 

/\uf. I cannot help it now. 

Unless by using means I Lime the toot 
Ot our dcdgn. He bears iurnseif more 
pioudlier. 

Even to mv person, than 1 thought he 
would 

When fust I did emlirace Iiim ; yet his 
nature 

In that’s no changeling, and 1 must excuse 
What cannot be amended. 

jjeii. i '^dsh, sir— 

I mean, for your particular— you hao not 
Join’d in commission with him, but either 
Had borne the action ot yourself, or else js 
T o him had left it solely. 

Alt/. I understand thee well ; and be 
thou sure* 

When he shah come to hb account, he 
knows not . 

What I can urge against him. Although it 
seems. 

And so be thinks, and is no less apparent cu 
To th’ vulgar cyv, that he bears all thing*' 

And shows good husbandry for the Volstian 
state. 

Fights dragon-hke, and docs achieve as 
soon 

As draw his sword ; yet he hath left undone 
That which shall break his neck or harard 
mine *5 

Whene’er we come to our account. 

Lieu. Sir, I beseech you, think you he’ll 
carry Rome ? 

Au/. All places yield to him ere he sits 
i.i« >wn. 

And the nobility of Rome arc his ; 

The senators and patricians love him too. sn 
The tribunes are no soldiers, and their 
people 

Will be as rash in the repeal as hasty 
To expel him thence, 1 think he’ll be to 
Rome 

As is the osprey to the tlsh# who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. First he was $5 
A noble servant to them, but be could not 


Carry his honours even. Whether ’tiTO 

pride, 

Whk h out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man ; whether defect of judg- 
ment. 

To fail m the disposing of those chances 4^. 
Which he was loid of ; or whether nature. 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
Fiom th’ casque to th’ cushion, but com- 
manding peace 

Even with the same austciity and garb 
As he controil’d the war , but one of 
these — 4. 

As lie hath spices of them all — not all, 

For I dare so far free him — made Mm 
fear’d. 

So hated, and so banish’d. But he has a 
merit 

To choke it m the ut France. So our virtues 
Lie in th* interpretation of the time j 5^^ 
And power, unto itself most commendable. 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
'f' extol what it hath done. 

One fire drives out one fiie ; one nail, one 
nail ; 

Rights by rights falter, strengths by 
strengths do fail. 

Come, let’s away. When, Cains, Rome is 
thine, 56 

Thou art poor’st of all ; then shortly art 
thou mme. lExcwnt. 


ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Rome. A ptihik place. 

Enter Menenius, Cominius, Sicinius and 
Biunus the two Tribunes, with Others. 

Men. No, I’ll not go. You hear what he 
hath said 

Which Wkis sometime his general, who lov’d 
him 

In a most dear particular. He caP’d me 
father ; 

But what o’ that ? Go. you that banish’d 
him : 4 

A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy. Nay, if he coy’d 
To hear Cominius speak, TH keep at home 
Com. He would not seem to know me. 
Men. Bo you hear ? 

Com. Yet one time he did call me by my 
name. 

I urg’d our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. * Coriolanus ’ 
He would not answer to ; forlKid ail names: 
He was a kind of nothing, titleless. 

Till he had forg’d himself a name i* th* lire 
Of burning Rome. 

Mew. Why, so ! You have made good 
work. 15 

A padr of tribunes that have wrack *<3 for 
Rome 

To make coals cheap—'* noble mfianory ! 
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Com. I minded hiin jbow royal '’twas to 
pardon 

When It was less expected ; he replied. 

It a baic petition of a state no 

To one whom they had punish’d. 

Men. Very well. 

Could he say less ? 

Com. I otfer’d to awaken his regard 
For’s private friends ; his answer to me 
was, 

He could not stay to pick them in a pile 25 
Of noisome musty chaff. He said 'twas 
foihy 

For one poor gram or two, to leave unburnt 
And still to nose th’ offence. 

Men. For one poor grain or two ! 

I am one of those. His mother, wife, Ms 
child, 

And this brave fellow too — we are the 
grains : 30 

You are the musty chaff, and you are smelt 
Above the moon. We must be burnt for 
you. 

Sic. Nay, pray be patient ; if you refuse 
your aid 

In this so never-needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid's with our distress. But sure, if 
you 35 

Would be your country’s pleader, your 
good tongue. 

More than the instant army we can make, 
Mieht stop our countryman. 

Men. No ; I’ll not meddle. 

Sic. Ptay you go to him. 

Men. What should 1 do ? 

Briu Only make trial what your love 
can do 40 

For Rome, towards Marcius. 

Men. Well, and say that Marcius 

Retinn me, as Cominius is return’d. 
Unheard — what then ? 

But as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
With las unkindaess ? Say’t be so ? 

Sic, Yet your good will 45 

Must have that thanks from Rome alter the 
measure 

As you intended well. 

Men. I'll undertake't ; 

1 think he’ll hear me. Yet to bite his lip 
And hum at good Cominius much unhearts 
me. 49 

He was not taken well : he had not din’d ; 
The veins unhll’d, our blood is cold, and 
then 

We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
lo give or to forgive ; but when we have 
stuff’d 

These pipes and these conveyances of our 
blood 

\Mth \vine and feeding, we have suppler 
souls 55 

Than in out pricst-like fasts. Therefore I’ll 
waiLh him 

1 ill he be dieted to my request, 
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And then I'll set upon him. ™ 

Bru. You know the very road into his 
kindness 

And cannot lose your way. 

Men. Good faith. I’ll prove him, 60 
Speed how it will. I shall ere long have 
knowledge 

Of my success. lExif. 

Com. He'll never hear him. 

Sic. XfQt ? 

Com. I tel! you he does sit m gold, his eye 
Red as ’twould burn Rome, and his mlury 
The gaoler to his pity, 1 kneel’d before him; 
'Twas very faintly he said ‘ Rise ' ; dis- 
miss’d me (36 

Thus with his speechless hand. What he 
would do. 

He sent in writing after me ; what he 
would not. 

Bound with an oath to yic^^ to his con- 
ditions ; 

So that all hope is vain, 70 

Unless his noble mother and his wife, 
Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 
For mercy to his country. Therefore let’s 
hence, 

And with our fair entreaties haste them on. 

[Bxeunf, 

Scene IL The Volscian camp before 
Rome. 

Enter Menenius to the Watch an guard. 

1 Watch. Stay, Whence are you ? 

2 Watch. Stand, and go back. 

Men. You guard like men, ’tis well ; but, 

by your leave, 

I am an officer of state and come 
To speak with Coriolanus. 

1 Watch. From whence ? 

Men. From Rome. 

1 Watch. You may not pass ; you must 

return. Our general 5 

Will no more hear from thence. 

2 Watch. You’ll see your Rome embrac'd 

with fire before 
You’ll speak with Coriolanus. 

Men. Good my friends. 

If you have heard your general talk of 
Rome 9 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch’d your ears; it is 
Menenius. 

1 Watch. Be it so ; go back. The virtue 
of your name 
Is not here passable. 

Men. I tett thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover. I have been 
The book of his good acts whence men have 
read 15 

His fame unparallerd haply ampliffed j 
For I have ever vedfted my ftiends— 

Of whom he’* chief — with all the siae that 
verity 



{Scene 2] 

Would without lapsing siirter* Nay, some- 
times. 

Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 21 
I have tumbled past the thiow, and in hii- 
praise 

Have almost stamp’d the leasing ; there- 
fore, fellow, 

I must have leave to pass. 

1 Watch. Faith, sir, if you had told as 
many lies in his behalf as you have uttered 
words in youi own, you should not pass 
here ; no, though it were as vut nous to he 
as to live chastely. Theiefoie go b;.< •< , 

Men. Prithee, fellow, remember i'>y name 
is Menenius, always factionary on the party 
of your general. ry 

2 Watch. Howsoever you have been his 
liar, as you say you have, I am one that, 
telling true under him, must say you cannot 
pass. Therefore go back. 

Men. Has he din’d, canst thou tell ? For 
I would not speak with him till after dinner, 
1 Watch. You are a Roman, are you ? 35 
Men. I am as thy general is. 

1 Watch. Then you should hate Rome, a. 
he does. Can you, wuen you have push’d 
out your gates the very defender of them, 
and in a violent popular ignorance given 
your enemy your shield, think to trout his 
revenges with the easy groans of old 
women, the virginal palms of your daugh- 
ters, or with the pal?,ied intercession ot such 
a decay’d dotant as you seem to be ? Can 
you think to blow out the intended fire 
your city is ready to flame in with such 
weak breath as this ? No, you aie deceiv'd ; 
therefore back to Rome and prepare for 
your execution. You are condemn’d ; our 
general has sworn you out of reprieve and 
pardon. 

Men. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were 
here, he would use me with estimation, v* 
1 Watch. Come, my captain knows you 
not. 

Men. I mean thy general. 

1 Watch. My general cares not for you. 
Back, I say ; go, lest I let forth your half 
pint of blood. Back — that’s the utmost of 
your having. Back, ss 

Mm. Nay, but fellow, fellow — 

Enter Coriolanus with Aupinrus. 

Cor. What’s the matter ? 

Mm* Now, you companion, III say an 
errand for you ; you shall know now that 
I am in estimation ; you shall perceive that 
a Jack guardant cannot office me from my 
son Coriolanus. Guess but by my entertain- 
ment with him if thou stand’st not i* th’ 
state of hanging, or of some death more 
long in spectatorship and crueller in suffer- 
ing ; behold now presently, and swoon for 
what^s to come upon thee. The glorious gods 
sit in ho'urly synod about thy particular, 
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piospenty, and luve thee no worse than th\ 
old father Menciiuis does ! O my son I my 
son ! thou art piepaiiiig fire toi us ; look 
thee, liere’s water to qiieiieh it. I was 
haidly moved to come to thcc ; but being 
assured none but mv^self could move thee, 
I have been blov.-n out of your gates with 
Sighs, and conjme thee to pardon Rome and 
thy petitionary coimtrymen. I be good gods 
assuage thy wrath, and turn the dregs of 
it upon this vailct here ; this, w! o, like a 
block, hatii denied my access to thee. 73, 
Cor, Away ! 

Men. How ! away ! 

Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not. 
My afFaus 

Are seivantcd to others. Though I owe 
My revenge properly, my remission lies Sa 
In Volscian breasts. That we have been 
familiar, 

Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison rather 
I'han pity note how much. Therefore be 
gone. 

Mine ears against your suits are stronger 
than 

Your gates against my force. Yet, for I 
lov’d thee, 85 

Take this along ; I writ it for thy sake 

fGues a letter. 

And would have scat it. Another word, 
Menemus, 

I will not hear thee speak. This man, 
Aufidius, 

Was my belov’d In Rome ; yet thou 
behold 'st. 

Auf, You keep a constant temper. 90 
[lixeiuU Coriolonuii and Aiifidius. 

1 Watch. Now, sir, is » our name klcn- 
enius ? 

2 Watch. *Tis a spell* you see, of much 
power I You know the way home again. 

1 Watch. Do you hear how we are shent 

for keeping your greatness back ? 95 

2 Watch. What cause, do you think, I 
have to swoon ? 

Men. I neither care for th’ world nor your 
general ; for such things as you, I can 
scarce think there’s any, y’are so slight. 
He that hath a will to die by himself fears 
it not from another- Let your general do 
his worst. For you, be that you are, long ; 
and your misery increase with your age I 
I say to you, as I was said to ; Away I IBxit 

1 Watch. A noble fellow, I warrant 

him, X03 

2 Watch. The worthy fellow is ourgeneral ; 

he's the rock, the oak not to lie wind- 
shaken. [Fxeuiff. 

Scene III, Tlie tent of Coriotanm. 
Enter Coriolanus, Aufimus, and Others, 

Cor, We win before the walls of Rome 
to-morrow 
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Set down our host. My partner in this 
action# 

You must report to th* Volscian lords how 
plainly 

I have home this business. 

Att/. Only their ends 

You have respected ; stopp’d your ears 
against , 5 

The genera! suit of Rome ; never admitted 
A private whisper — no, not with such 
friends 

That thought them sure of you. 

Cor. This last old man. 

Whom with a crack’d heart I have sent to 
Rome, 

Lov^d me above the measure of a father ; lo 
Nay, godded me indeed. Their latest 
refuge 

Was to send him ; for whose old love I 
have — ' 

Though I show’d sourly to him — once more 
offer’d 

The first conditions, which they did refuse 
And cannot now accept. To grace him 
only, I.*) 

That thought he could do more, a very 
Httie 

I have yielded to ; fresh embassies and 
suits. 

Nor from the state nor private friends, 
hereafter 

Will I lend ear to, [Shout wUhinJ Ha I what 
shout is this ? 

Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 20 
In the same time ’tis made ? I will not. 

EnteTf in mourning habits, Virgit-KA, 
VoLu^^NtA, Valeria, young MaRCIUS, 
with Attendants. 

My wife comes foremost, then the honour’d 
mould 

Wherein this trunk was fram’d, and in her 
hand 

The grandchild to her blood. But out, 
affection ! 

All bond and privilege of nature, break ! 25 
Let it be virtuous to be obstinace. 

What is that curtsy worth ? or those doves' 
eyes. 

Which can make gods forsworn ? I melt, 
and am not 

Of stronger earth than others. My mother 
bows. 

As If Olympus to a molehill should 30 

In supplication nod ; and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession whicli 
Great nature cries * Deny not ’• Let the 
Volsces 

Plough Rome and harrow Italy ; I'll never 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct, but 
stand 33 

As if a man were author of himself 
And knew no other kin, 

Vin My lord and husband I 
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Cor. These eyes are not the same 1 wore 
in Rome. 

Vir* The sorrow that delivers us thus 
chang’d 

Makes you think so. 

Cor. Like a dull actor now 40 

1 have forgot my part and I am out. 

Even to a lull disgrace. Best of my flesh. 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not say. 

For that, * Forgive our Romans O, a kiss 
Long as my exiie, sweet as my revenge I 43 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that 
kiss 

I carried from tliee, dear, and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since. You gods I I 
prate. 

And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave imsalutcd. Sink, my knee, 1’ th' 
earth ; f Kneels. 

Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons, 

Vo!. O, stand up blest 1 

Whilst with no softer cushion than the flint 
I kneel before thee, and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaken all tliis while 53 
Between the child and parent. [Kneels, 
Cor. What's this ? 

Your knees to me, to your corrected son ? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars ; then let the mutinous 
winds 

Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the fiery 
sun, 60 

Murd'ring impossibility, to make 
What cannot be slight work* 

Vol. Thou art my warrior ; 

I holp to frame thee. Do you know this 
lady ? 

Cor. The noble sister of Pubikola, 

The moon of Rome, cliaste as the icicle 65 
That's curdled by the frost from purest 
snow. 

And hangs on Dian's temple — dear Valeria I 
V&L l‘his is a poor epitome of yours, 
Which by th’ interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor. The god of soldiers, 70 

With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness, that thou 
mayst prove 

To shame unvulnerable, and stick f th* 
wars 

Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee I 

Vol. Your knee, sirrah, 75 

Cor. That's my brave boy, 

Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady, and 
myself, 

Are suitors to- you. 

Cor. I beseech you, peace I 

Or, If you'd ask, rememlber this bemre ? 
The thing 1 have forsworn to grant may 
never m 

Be hdd by you denials* Do not bid me 
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Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome’s mechanics. 're!I me not 
Wherein 1 seem unnatural ; deslie not 
T'allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reasons. 

VoL O, no more, no more * 

You have said you will not grant us 
any thing — 

For we have nothing else to ask but that 
Which you deny aheady ; yet we will ask, 
That, if you fail in our lequest, the blame 
May hang upon youi hardness ; therefore 
hear us. oi 

Cor. Aufidius, and you Volsces, mark ; 
for we’ll 

Hear nought from Rome in puvate. Youi 
request ? 

VoL Should we be silent and not speak, 
our raiment nt 

And state of bodies would bewray what hie 
We have led since thy exile. Think with 
thyself 

How more unfortunate than all living 
women 

Are we come hither ; since that thy sight, 
which should 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance 
with comforts, 

Constrains them weep and shake with feai 
and sorrow, too 

Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tear- 
ing 

His country’s bowels out- And to poor w'e 
Thine enmity’s most capital : thou bar’st 

us ioj 

Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy. For how can we, 
Alas, how can wc for our country pray, 
Whereto we are bound, together with thy 
victory, 

Whereto we are bound ? Alack, or we must 
lose 


'll list to’t, thou shall not — on thy mother’s 
womb 

That hi ought thee to this world. 

Ay, and mine, 125 
That brought you ioith this boy to keep 
your name 
Lining to time. 

Boy. 'A shall not tiead on me ! 

I’ll run away till I am bigger, but then I’ll 
fight. 

Cot. Not of a- woman’s tenderness to be 
Requires noi child nor woman’s face to see. 

I have ‘'at too long. [Rising. 

Vo/. Nay, go not from us thus. 

II it were so that oui request did tend 
d'o sav'^e the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might 

condemn us 234 

As poisonous of your honour. No, our suit 
Is that you reconcile them : while the 
V’^olsces 

May say ‘ This mercy we have show’d the 
Romans 

’ 'This we receiv’d and each in either side 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry ^ Be 
blest 

I'or making up this peace ! ' Thou know’st, 
great son, 140 

The end of war’s uncertain ; but this 
certain, 

T’hat, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a 
name 

Whose repetition will be dogg'd with 
cur-ses ; 

Whose chronicle thus writ : * The man was 
noble, xtv 

But With his last attempt he wip’d it out, 
Destroy'd his country, and his name 
remains 

'Fo th’ ensuing age abhorr’d Speak to me, 
son. 

Thou hast aflected the fine strains oi 


The country, our dear nurse, or else thy 
person, 

Our comfort in the country. Wc must find 
An evident calamity, tlioiigh we had 
Our wish, which side should win ; for either 
thou 

Must as a foreign recreant be led 1 1 \ 

With manacles through our streets, v r 
else 

Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palm for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children’s blood. For myself, 
son, 

I purpose not to wait on fortune till 
These wars determine ; if I can not per- 
suade thee 120 

Rather to show a noble grace to both parts 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no 
sooner 

Match to assault thy country than to 
traul— 


honour, 

To imitate flie graces of the gods, iv 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ 
th’ air. 

And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 

'Fhat should but nve an oak. Why dost not 
speak ? 

Think'&t thou it honourable for a noble man 

titill to ri member wrongs ? X>aughter, 
speak you : 1*^*1 

He care.s not for your weeping. Speak thou, 
boy ; 

Perhaps thy childishness will move him 
more 

Than can our reasons* There’s no man in 
the world 

More hound to’s mother, yet here he lets 
me prate 

Like one V th’ stocks. Thou hast never in 
thy life 

Show’d thy dear mother any courtesy, 
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Wlieri slie, poor h.&n^ fond of no second 
brood. 

Has cluck’d fliee to tbe wars, and safely 
home 

Loaden with honour. Say my request’s 
unjust. 

And spurn me back | but if it be not so, 165 
Ihou art not honest, and the gods will 
plague thee. 

That thou restrain’st from me the duty 
which 

To a mother’s part belongs. He turns away. 
Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our 
knees. 

To his surname Coriolanus ’longs more 
pride 37c' 

Than pity to our prayers. Down. An end ; 
This is the last. So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours. Nay, 
behold’s I 

This boy, that cannot tell what he would 
have 

But kneels and holds up hands for fellow- 
ship, 275 

Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny’t. Come, let us go. 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance. Yet give us our 
dispatch. 180 

I am hush’d until our city be afire. 

And then I’H speak a little. 

[He holds her by the hand, sUenU 
Cor. O mother, mother I 

What have you done ? Behold, the heavens 
do ope. 

The gods look down, and this unnatural 
scene 184 

They laugh at. O my mother, mother ! O J 
You have won a happy victory to Rome ; 
But for your son — believe it, O, believe it 1 — 
Most dangerously you have with him 
prevail’d, 

If not most mortal to him. But let ft come. 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I’U frame convenient peace. Now, good 
Aufidius, tgt 

Were you in my stead, would you have 
heard 

A mother less, or granted less, Aufidius ? 
Awf, I was mov’d withal. 

Cor. I dare be sworn you were ! 

And, sir, it is no little thing to make *95 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good 
sir. 

What peace you’ll make, advise me. For 
my part. 

I’ll not to Rome, I’ll back with you ; and 
pray you 

Stand to me in tMs cause. O mother I wife 1 
Auf. [Aside] I am glad thou hast set thy 
mercy and thy honour *00 

At difference in thee. Out of that I’H work 
Mysdf a former fortune. 

m 


[Act 5 

[To hie Isdipsj Ay, by aitd 'by ; 

But ue will dnnk logetlier ; ana you shall 

bear 

A better witness back than words, which 
we, 204 

On like conditions, will have counter-seal’d. 
Come, enter with us. Ladles, you deserve 
To have a temple built you. All the 
swords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace, [Exeunt 

Scene IV. Rome. A public place. 

Enter Menenius and SiciNius. 

Men. See you yond coign o* th’ Capitol, 
yond corner-stone ? 

Sic, Why, what of that ? 

Men. If it be possible for you to displace 
it with your little finger, there is some hope 
the ladies of Rome, especially his mother, 
may prevail with him. But I say there is 
no hope in't ; our throats are sentenc’d, 
and stay upon execution. 

Sic, Is’t possible that so short a time can 
alter the condition of a man 7 10 

Men. There is differency between a grub 
and a butterfly ; yet your butterfly was a 
.grub. Ihis Marcius is grown from man to 
dragon ; he has wings, he’s more than a 
creeping thing. 

Sic. He lov’d his mother dearly. 23 
Men. So did he me ; and he no more 
remembers his mother now than an eight- 
year-old horse. The tartness oi his face 
sours ripe grapes ; when he walks, he 
moves like an engine and the ground 
shrinks before his treading- He is able to 
pierce a corslet with his eye, talks like a 
knell, and his hum is a battery. He sits in 
his state as a thing made for Alexander. 
What he bids he done is finish’d with his 
bidding. He wants nothing of a god but 
eternity, and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes—mcrcy, if you report him 
truly. 25 

Mew. I paint him in the character. Mark 
what mercy his mother shall bring from 
him. There is no more mercy In him than 
there is milk in a male tiger ; that shall our 
poor city find. And all this is ’long of you. 
Sic. The gods foe good unto us ! 30 

Mew. No, in such a case the gods will not 
be good unto us. When we banish’d him we 
resjjected not them x and, he returning to 
break our necks, they respect not us. 

Enter a Messenget * 

Mess, Sir, If you’d save your Efe, fly to- 
your house. u 

The plebdans have got your Mlow tribune 
And hale Mm up ima down ; all swearing If 
The Rmnan Mms* tndnf mt comfort home 
TheyH give htei death tyy ladwt. 
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Enter mtothcf Me^sengeir. 

Sic. Wfiat's the news ? 

2 Mess. Oood news, good news ! The 
ladies have pjcvaiFd, 

The Volsciaiis are dislodg’d, and Marcius 
gone. .fn 

A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not th’ expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Sic. Fiiend, 

Art thou certain this is true ? Is*t most 
certain ? 

2 Mess. As certain as I know the sun is 
hre. 

Where have you hirfc’d, that you make 
doubt of it? IS 

Ne'er through an arch so hurried the blown 
tide 

As the recomforted through th’ gates. 
Why, hark you I [I rumpets, tmut- 
boySf drums beat, all together. 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and 
fifes, 

Tabors and cymbals, and the shouting 
Romans, 

Make the sun dance. Hark you I 

[A shout within. 

Men. This is good news. 5 <> 

I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is woi^ of consuls, senators, patricians, 

A city full ; of tribunes such as you, 

A sea and land full. You have pray’d well 
to-day : 

This morning for ten thousand of your 
throats 

I'd not have given a doit. Hark, how they 
joy I (Sound still with the shouts. 

Sic. First, the gods bless you for your 
tidings ; next. 

Accept my thankfulness. 

2 Mess. . Sir, we have all 

Great cause to give great thanks. 

Sic, Ihey are near the city ? 

Mess, Almost at point to enter. 

Sic. We’ll meet them, 

And help the |oy. (Exeunt. 

Scene V* Rome. A siteei near the gate. 

Enter two Senators with Volumnia, Vir- 

GiLiA, Valeria, passing over the stage, 

with other Lords. 

1 Sen. Behold our patroness, the life of 
Home I 

Call all your tribes together, praise the 
gjodSf 

And make triumphant fires j strew flowers 
before tten. s 

UnslEmt the noise that banish'd Marcius, 
Repeal him with the wekome of his mother; 
Cry * Wdk:ome, ladies, welcome t ' 

Afi, Welcome, ladies, 

W^teomel fA Jewish wUh 4rmm emd 


Scene VL Corioli. A piMic place. 
Enter Tullus Aufidius, iviih Attendants. 

Auf. Go tell the loids o' th' city I am 

here ; 

Deliver them this papei ; having lead it, 
Bid them lepair to th’ market-place, 
where 1, 

Even m thens and m the commons’ cars, 
Will vouch the tuith of it. Him I accuse 5 
The city ports by this hath enter'd and 
Intends t' appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words. Dispatch. 

(Exeunt Aitendants. 

Enter three or four Conspirators of 
Atiftdius* faction. 

Most welcome! 

1 Con. How is it with our general ? 

Atif. Even so m 

As with a man by his own alms empoison’d, 
And with his charity slain. 

2 Con. Most noble sir, 

If you do hold the same intent wherein 
You wish'd us parties, we’II deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf, Sir, I cannot tell *, is 

We must proceed as we do find the people. 

3 Con. The people will remain uncertain 

whilst 

'Twixt you there’s difference ; but the fall 
of either 

Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Auf. I know it ; 

And my pretext to strike at him admits 
A good construction. 1 rais'd him, and I 
pawn'd 

Mine honour for his truth ; who being so 
heighten’d, 

He watered his new plants vvith dews ot 
flattery. 

Seducing so my triends ; and to this end 
He bow’d his nature, never known hetoie 
But to be rough, iinswayable, and free, s 
3 Con. Sir, his stoutness 
When he did stand for consul, which he lust 
By lack of stooping — 

Auf. That I would have spoke of. 

Being banish'd for't, he came unto my 
hearth, w 

Presented to my knife his throat. I took 
him ; 

Made him joint-servant with me ; gave 
him way 

In all his own desires ; nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 
My best and freshest men ; serv'd his 
dcsignments 35 

In nfittc own mrson ; help to res^ the fiame 
Which he did end all his, and took some 
pride 

To do myself this wrong. Tfil, at the last, 
I sein'd his follower, not partner ; and 
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He wag'd me with his countenance as if 40 
I had been mercenary. 

1 Con. So he did, my lord. 

The army marvell’d at it ; and, in the last. 
When he had carried Rome and that we 
look'd 

For no less spoil than glory — 

Auf. There was it ; 

For which my sinews shall be stretch’d upon 
him. 45 

At a few drops of women’s rheum, which 

As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and 
labour 

Of our great action ; therefore shall he die. 
And I’ll renew me in his fall. But, hark ! v) 
[Drums and trumpets sound, with great 
shouts of the people. 

1 Con. Your native tcfwn you enter’d like 

a post. 

And had no welcomes home ; but he 
returns 

Splitting the air with noise. 

2 Con. And patient tools. 

Whose children he hath slain, their base 

throats tear 
With giving him glory. 

3 Con. Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he express himself or move the people 
With what he would say, let him feel your 

sword, 56 

Which we will second. When he Hes along, 
After your way his tale pronounc’d shall 
bury 

His reasons with his body. 

Aw/. Say no more ; 

Here come the lords. 60 

Enter the Lords of the city. 

Lords, You are most welcome home. 

Auf, I have not deserv’d it. 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed 
perused 

What I have written to you ? 

Lords, We have. 

1 Lord, And grieve to hear’t. 

What faults he made before the last, 1 think 
Might have found easy fines ; but there to 
end <55 

Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge, making a treaty 
where 

There was a yielding — this admits no 
excuse. 

Auf, He approaches ; you shall hear 
him, 70 

Enter Coriolanus, marching with drum 
and colours ; the Commoners being with 
him. 

Cor, Hail, lords! I am return’d your 
soldier ; 

No more infected with my country’s love 
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Than when I parted hence, but still sub- 
sistmg 

Under your great command. You are to 
know 

That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage led your wars even to 
The gates of Rome Oin spoils we have 
brought home 

Doth more than counterpoise a full third 
part 

The charges of the action. We have made 
peace 

With no less honour to the Antiates so 
Than shame to th' Romans ; and we here 
deliver. 

Subscrib'd by th’ consuls and patricians, 
Together with the seal o’ th' Senate, what 
We have compounded on. 

Auf. Read it not, noble lords ; 

But tell the traitor m the highest degree 85 
He hath abus'd your powers. 

Cor. Traitor I How now ? 

Auf. Ay, traitor, Mardus. 

Cor, Marcius I 

Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius ! Dost 
thou think 

I’ll grace thee with that robbery, thy stol’n 
name 

Coriolanus, in Corioli ? 90 

You lords and heads o’ th’ state, perfidi- 
ously 

He has betray'd your business and given up, 
For certain drops of salt, your city Rome — 
I say your city — to his wife and mother ; 
Breaking his oath and resolution like 95 
A twist of rotten silk ; never admitting 
Counsel o’ th’ war ; hut at his nurse’s 
tears 

He whin’d and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages blush’d at him, and men of 
heart 

Look’d wond’ring each at others. 

Cor. Hear’st thou. Mars ? 100 

Auf, Name not the god, thou Iwy of tears— 
Cor. Ha I 

Auf. — -no more. 

Cor. Measureless Mar, thou hast made my 
heart 

Too great for what contains it. ’ Boy ’ I O 
slave I 

Pardon me* lords, *tis the first time that 
ever 205 

1 was forc'd to scold. Your Judgments, my 
grave lords. 

Must give this cur the Me ; and his own 
notion — 

Who wears my stripes impress’d upon him, 
that 

Must bear my beating to his grave— shall 
Join 

To thrust the lie unto Mm. * 10 

•1 Lord* Peace, both, and hear me speak. 
Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volsces ; men and 
lads, 



Scene 6] 


Stam all your edges oo me. 
hound I 

It you have writ your annals true, 'tis there 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I ns 
Flutter’d your Vol.scians in Coiioli 
Alone I did it. ‘ Boy ’ I 

Auf. Why, noble lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind 
fortune. 

Which was your shame, by this unhoK 
braggart. 

Fore your own eyes and ears ? 

Conspirators. Let him die for’t. n' . 

All the people. Tear him to pieces. Do it 
presently. He kill’d my son. My daughter. 
He kill’d my cousin Marcus. He kill’d my 
father, 

2 Lord. Peace, ho ! No outrage —peace ! 
The man is noble, and hi^ fame folds in i | 
This orb o' th’ earth. His last ollemcs to us 
Shall have judicious hearing. Stand, 
Aufidius, 

And trouble not the peace. 

Cor. O that I had him, 

With six Aufldiuses, or more— lus tnlie, 

’To use my lawful swoul 1 

Auf. Insolent \ illain ! !;■' 

Conspirators. Kill, kill, kill, kill, Kill him ! 
(The Conspirators dtaw and kill 
Coriola}mSt who falls. Aufidius 
stands on him. 

Lords. Hold, hold, liold, hold ! 

Auf. My noble masteis, hear me speak. 

1 Lord. O I'liIIus ! 

2 Lord. Thou hast done a deed wheieat 

valour will weep. 


3 Lord. Tread not upon him. Masters all, 
be quiet ; 

Put up your swoids. a 

Auf. My lords, when you shall know — as 
m this lage. 

Provok'd by him, you cannot — the gre«t 
danger 

Which this man’s life did ow'e you, you'll 
leioice 

That be is thus cut off- Please it your 
honours 

d o call me to your Senate, I’ll deliver i\o 
Mv^'sclf your Io> al servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. 

1 Lord. Bear from hence his body. 

And mouin vou lot him. Let him be 

regal ded 

As the most noble corse that evci herald 
Did follow to his urn. 

2 Lord. His own impatience jcri 

'fakes from Aufidius ,a great part of 

bl.une. 

Let’s make the best of it. 

Au/. My lagc is gone. 

Anil 1 am struck with'soi row. Take him up. 
Help, three o’ th’ chicf<\‘it soldiers ; I'll be 
one. 

Heat thou flie drum, that it speak mourn- 
fully ; i -,0 

'fiail your sfee! pikes. Though in this city 
he 

Hath widowed and unshilded many a one. 
Which to this hour hcnvail the injury. 

Yet he sh.ill have a noI)Ie memory. 

Assist, bearimi the body of Coria- 

h>r us. A dead march sounded. 


CORIOLANUS 


Boy ’ ! I'’alse 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Saturninus, sow to the late Emperor of 
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Marcus Andronicus, Tribune of the People, 
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Lavinia, daughin to 'litiis Andronicus. 

A Nurse, and a black Ci ’ld. 

Romans and Gcsth^, Senators, Tribunes, 
Officers, Soldiers, and Attendants. 
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ACT ONE 

Scene I. Rome, Before the Capitol. 

Flourish, Enter the Tribunes and Senators 
aloft ; and then enter below Saturninus 
and his Followers at one door, and 
Bassianus and his Followers at the 
other, with drums and trumpets. 

Sat. Noble patricians, patrons of my 
right, 

Defend the justice of my cause with arms ; 
And, countrymen, my loving followers. 
Plead my successive title with your swords- 
I am his first-born son that was the last 5 
That ware the imperial diadem of Rome ; 
Then let my father's honours live in me. 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity, 
Bas, Romans, friends, followers, favourers 
of my right. 

If ever Bassianus, Caesar’s son, 10 

Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep then this passage to the Capitol ; 
And suffer not dishonour to approach 
The imperial seat, to virtue consecrate. 

To justice, continence, and nobiKty ; 15 

But let desert in pure election shine ; 

And, Romans, fight for freedom in your 
choice. 

Enter Marcus Andronicus atofl^ with the 
crown, 

Marc. Princes, that strive by factions and 
by friends 

Ambitiously for rule and empery. 

Know that the people of Rome, for whom 
we stand ao 

A special party, have by common voice 
In election for the Roman mnpeif 
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Chosen Andronicus, sin named Pius 
For many good and great deserts to Rome. 
A nobler man, a braver warrior, 25 

Lives not this day wsflun the city walls. 
He by the Senate is accited home, 

From weary wars against the barbarous 
Goths, 

That with his sons, a terror to our foes, 
Hath yok’d a nation strong, train'd up in 
arms. 30 

Ten years are spent since first he undertook 
This cause of Rome, and chastised with 
arms 

Our enemies’ pride ; five times he hath 
return ’cl 

Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant sons 
In coffins from the field ; and at this 
To the monument of that Andromci 
Done saerifice of expiaiion, 

And slain the nofifest prisoner of the Coiks. 
And now at last, laden with honour’s spoils, 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus, flourishing In arms. 

Let us entreat, by honour of his name 
Whom worthily you would have now 
succeed, 40 

And in tl*c Capitol and Senate's right. 
Whom you pretend to honour and adore, 
That you withdraw you and abate your 
strength. 

Dismiss your followers, and, as suitors 
should, 

Plead your deserts In peace and humble- 
ness- 45 

Sai. How fair the Tribune speaks to calm 
my thoughts I 

Bas. Marcus Andronicus, so I do stffy 
In thy uprig^tttos and Integrity, 

And m I loye and honour thee a«l thlufi^' 


Scene 1 ] 

Thy noS>le brother Tiiiis and liis sons, ,o 
Aoci her to whom mv thoughts are humbled 
ail, 

Gracious iavuiui, RomeS rich ornamenl. 
That I will here dismiss my losing iriencis, 
And to iiiy fortunes and the people’s favour 
Commit my cause In balance to he weigh’d, 
|Exei«d hie soldiers of Bas*iiamih. 
Sat Friends, that have been thus Icavra*-!! 
in my right, 5 ^* 

I thank you all and here dismiss you alh 
And to the love and favour of my coimtiy 
Commit myself, mv peison, and l!ie cause, 
' [Exeunt the soldiers of Satwnmus. 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me < o 
As I am confident and kind to thee. 

Open the gates and let me in. 

Bas* Tribunes, and me, a poor competitor. 

[Fhmrisli. Tlif’v go up into the 
Senate ih^w,e. 

Enter a Captain. 

Cap- Romans, make way. T'lie good 
Aiuhonicus, 

Patron of virtue, Ronio\ best <h,uni|;>;.>n, 
Successful in the battles that he fights, 
With honour and witli fortune is return’d 
From where he circumscribed i\ith Ins 
sword 

And brought to yoke the enemies of Komt'. 

Sound drums and f rum pets, and then enter 
Maiuius and Muni s, two of VHtis* sons ; 
and then hvo Men beunnti a koffm covered 
ledk black ; then I ucius and OriNii's, 
two other sons ; then 'I’mis Anuhonicus ; 
and then Tamora fhe Queen of (ioths, %viih 
her three sons, Ai arhus, OnMuiRnis and 
CumoN, with Aaron the Moor, and 
Others, as manv as can be. 1 hen set down 
die coffin and Titm speaks. 

Til. flail, Rome, victorious in thy mourn- 
ing weeds I 7*' 

Lo, as the hark that hath discharg’d her 
fraught 

Returns with precious lading to the bay 
From whence at first she wepdi’d her 
anchorage, 

Cometh Androniciis, bound with laurel 
boughs, 

To re-sahite his country with his tears, 71, 
Tears of true joy fsir hK return to Rome. 
Thou great defender of this Capitol, 

Stand gracious to the rites that we intend ! 
Romans, of five and twenty %'aHant sons, 
Half of the number that King Priam had. 
Behold the poor remains, alive and dead ! 
These that survive let Rome reward with 
love ; P ’ 

These that I bring unto tlieir latest home, 
With burial amongst their ancestors. 

Here Goths have given me leave to sheathe 
my sword. S3 


TITUS ANDRONICUS 

Titus, unkind, and careless of thine own, 
XVhy suller’bt thou Chy ^ons, imburled yet. 
To IscA'ci on the dreadful shore of Styx ? 
Make way to lay tfiem by their biethicn. 

[Tliey open the tomb. 
There greet m silence, as the dead are wont. 
And sleep in pCi.cc, slam m yom country’s 
wais. gi 

O saciod receptacle of my joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility. 

How many sons hast thou of mine in 
store 

That thou Will never render to me more ! os 
Luc. Give us the picudest prisoner of the 
Goths, 

Tiint we may hew Iws limbs, and on a pile 
Ad manes liatriim saciifice his flesh 
Before this earthy prison oi their bones, 
I'hat so the shadows be not unappeas’d, roo 
Nor we disturb'd with prodigies on earth. 
Td. I give him you- -the noblest that 
survives, 

'Ihe cklest son of tl»*s distiessed queen. 
Tam. Stay, Romac bnitliicn I Gracious 
comiiierur, 

Victorious I'ltus, rue iiie tears i shed, 105 
A HK^ihei’s tears in passjou for her son ; 
And it ihy sons weie cvei deal to thee, 

O, think my son to he as dear to me 1 
Sufficoih not that we are brought to Rome 
To beautify thv iridinphs, and return no 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke ; 
But must mv sons be Maiighteied m the 
streets 

For valiant doings in tlieir country’s cause ? 
O, if to hght lo! Idng and commonweal 
Were piety in thine, it is in these. J15 

Aodronicus, stain not thy tomb with blood. 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful. 
Sweet inercv is nobility’s tiue badge, no 
T’hnce-nohle Titus, spare my first-born son, 
l it. Patient yourself, madam, and pardon 
me. 

These are their brethren, whom your Goths 
beheld 

Alive and dead ; and for their brethren 
slain 

Religiously they ask a sacrifice. 124 

To this your son is mark’d, and die he must 
T” appease their groaning shadows that are 
gone. 

Luc. Away with him, and make a fire 
straight ; 

Anil with our swords, upon a pile of wood. 
Let’s hew his limbs till they be clean con- 
sum’d, 

[Hxeunt Titus' sons, with Alarims. 
Tam* O cruel, Irreligious piety I ^30 
Chi* Was never Scythia half so barbairous I 
Dera. Oppose not Scythia to ambitious 
Rome* 

nklarbus goes to rest* and we survive 
To tremble under Titus* threat’ning look. 
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Then, madam, stand resolved, but hope 
withal 135 

The self-same gods that ai:m*d the Queen 
of Troy 

With opportunity of sharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent 
May favour Tamora. the queen of Goths — 
When Goths were Goths and Tamora was 
queen — 

To quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 

Re-enter Lucius, Quintus, Martius, and 
Mutius, the sons of Andronicus, with their 
swords bloody. 

Luc. See, lord and father, how we have 
perform'd 

Our Roman rites : Alarbus* limbs are 
"lopp'd. 

And entrails feed the sacrificing fire. 

Whose smoke hke incense doth perfume the 
sky. 145 

Remaineth nought but to inter our brethren. 
And with loud larums welcome them to 
Rome. 

Tit. Let it be so, and let Andronicus 
Make this his latest farewell to their souls. 

Sound trumpets and lay the coffin in the 
tomb. 

In peace and honour rest you here, my 
sons ; 150 

Rome's readiest champions, repose you 
here in rest. 

Secure from worldly chances and mishaps I 
Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells. 
Here grow no damned drugs, here are no 
storms. 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 155 
In peace and honour rest you here, my sons I 

Enter Lavinia. 

Lav. In peace and honour live Lord Titus 
long ; 

My noble lord and father, live in fame ! 

1.0, at this tomb my tributary tears 
I renu.^r for my brethren's obsequies ; x 6 o 
And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on tliis earth for thy return to 
Rome. 

O, bless me here with thy victorious hand. 
Whose fortunes Rome's best citizens 
applaud I 

Tit, Kind Rome, that hast thus lovingly 
reserv'd 165 

The cordial of mine age to glad my heart ! 
Lavinia, live ; outlive thy father's days, 
And fame's eternal date, for virtue's praise I 

Enter, above, Marcus Andronicus and 
Tribunes ; re-^nter Saturninus, Bassi- 
ANUS, and Attendants. 

Marc* Long live Lord Titus, my beloved 
brother. 

Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome I 


[Act 1 

Tit. Thanks, gentle Tribune, noble 
brother Marcus. 171 

Marc. And welcome, nephews, from 
successful w^ars. 

You that survive and you that sleep in 
fame. 

Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all 
That in your countiy's service drew your 
swords ; 175 

But safer tiiumph is this funeral pomp 
That hath aspir'd to Solon’s happiness 
And triumphs over chance m honour's bed. 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 
Whose friend m justice thou hast ever 
been, 180 

Send thee by me, their Tribune and their 
trust, 

This palliament of white and spotless hue ; 
And name thee m election for the empire 
With these our late-deceased Emperoi’s 
sons : 

Be candidatus then, and put it on, 185 
And help to set a head on iieadless Rome. 

Tit. A better head her glorious body fits 
Than his that shakes tor age and teebleness. 
What should 1 don this robe and trouble 
you ? 

Be chosen with proclamations to-day, 190 
To-morrow yield up rule, resign my life, 
And set abroad new business tor you nil ? 
Rome, I have been thy soldier toity years, 
And led my country's strength snccesstully, 
And buried one and twenty valiant sons, 
Knighted m field, slain manfully in arms. 
In right and service of their noble country. 
Give me a staff of honour tor mine age. 
But not a sceptre to control the worli 
Upright he held it, lords, that held it last. 
Marc. Titus, thou shalt obtain and ask 
the empery. sox 

Sat. Proud and ambitious Tribune, canst 
thou tell / 

Tit. Patience, Prince Saturninus. 

Sat. Romans, do me right. 

Patricians, draw your swordvS, and sheathe 
them not 

Till Saturninus be Rome's Emperor- 205 
Andronicus, would thou were shipp'd to 
hell 

Rather than rob me of the people’s hearts t 
Luc. Proud Saturnine, interruptfr of the 
good 

That noble-minded Titus means to thee I 
Tit. Content thee. Prince ; 1 will restore 
to thee 

The people’s hearts, and wean them from 
themselves. 

Bas. Andronicus, % do not Hatter thee* 
But honour thee, and will do till I die. 

My faction if thou strengthen with thy 
frioids, 

I will most thankful be; and thanks to 
men m 

Of noble minds is honouiable meed* 



Scene 1 ] 

Tii. People of Rome, and people’s 
Tribunes here, 

I ask your voices and your suffrages : 

Will ye bestow them friendly on Androni 
cus ? 

Trib. To gratify the good Andioniciis, 2 <• 
And gratuiate his safe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he admits. 

Tii. Tribunes, I thank you ; and this suit 
I make. 

That you create our Emperor's eldest son. 
Lord Saturnine ; whose viitues will, I hope, 
Reflect on Rome as Titan's rays on earth. 
And ripen justice in this commonweal. 
Then, if you will elect by my advice, 

Crown him, and say ' Long live our 
Emperor ! * 

Marc* With voices and applause of every 
sort, 

Patricians and plebeians, we create 
Lord Saturninus Rome's great Emperor : 
And say ‘Long live our Emperor Saturnine!' 
[A long flourish till they come doivn. 

Sat. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours 
done 

To us in our election this day 2^1 

I give thee thanks in part of thy deserts. 
And will with deeds requite thy gentleness ; 
And for an omset, Titus, to advance 
Thy name and honourable family, 

Lavinia will I make my emperess, 2i<» 

Rome’s royal mistress, mistress ol my heart, 
And in the sacred Pantheon her espouse. 
Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion 
please thee ? 

Tit. It doth, my worthy lord, and in this 
match 2 \ j 

I hold me highly honoured of your Grace, 
And here in sight of Rome, to Saturnine, 
King and commander of our commonweal. 
The wide world's Emperor, do I consecrate 
My sword, my chariot, and my prisoners. 
Presents well worthy Rome's imperious 
lord ; 

Receive them then, the tribute that I owe, 
Mine honour's ensigns humbled at thy feet. 

Sat I'hanks, noble Titus, father of my 
life. 

How proud I am of thee and of thy gifts 
Rome shall record ; and when 1 do forget 
The least of these unspeakable deserts, ss'* 
Romans, forget your fealty to me. 

TU. ITo Tamora} Now, madam, are you 
prisoner to an emperor ; 

To him that for your honour and your state 
Will use you nobly and your followers* 

Sal. [As Me I A goodly lady, trust me ; of 
the hue 

That I would choose, were I to choose 
anew. — - 

0 ear up, fair Queen, that cloudy counten- 
ance; 

Though chance of war hath wrought this 
change of cheer* 
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Thou corn's! not to be made a scorn in 
Rome — 265 

Pilncely shtill be thy usage every way. 
Rest on my word, and let not discontent 
Daunt all your hopes. Madam, he comforts 
you 

Can make you gi eater than tlie Queen of 
Cotlis. 269 

Lavinia, you aie not displeas'd with this ? 

Lav. Not 1 , my lord, sith true nobility 
Warrants these words in princely courtesy. 
Sat. Thanks, svieet Lavinia. Romans, let 
us go. 

Ransomless here we set our prisoners free. 
Pioclaim our honours, loids, with trump 
and drum. [Flow hh. 

Bas. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid 
is mine. [Seizing Lavmia. 

Tit. How, sir ! Are you in earnest then, 
my lord ? 277 

Bas. Ay, noble Titus, and resolv’d withal 
To do myself this reason and this right. 

Marc. Suum cuique is our Roman justice: 
This prince in justice seiceth but his own* 
Lmc. And that he will and shall, if Lucius 
live. 

Tit. Traitors, avaunt I Where is the 
Emperor’s guard ? 

Treason, my lord — Lavinia is surpris’d I 
Sat. Surpris’d I By whom ? 

Bas. By him that justly may 285 

Bear his betroth'd from all the w’orld away, 
[Exeunt Bassianus and Marcus 
with Lavinia. 

Mut. Brothers, help to convey her hence 
away, 

And with my sword ITl keep this door safe. 
[Exeunt Lucius, Quintus, and Martms. 
Tit Follow, my lord, and I'll soon bring 
her back. 

Mwt. My lord, you pass not here. 

Tit. What, villain boy ! 200 

Bar’st me my way in Rome ? 

Mut. Help, Lucius, help ! 

[Titus kills hhn. During the fray, exeunt 
Saturninus, Tamora, Demetrius, 
Chiron, and Aaron. 

Re-enie) Lucuus, 

Luc. My lord, you arc unjust, and more 
than so ; 

In wrongful quarrel you have slain your 
son. 

Tit Nor thou nor he are any sons of 
mine ; 

My sons would never so dishonour me. 295 

Re-enter aloft the Emferoe mth Tamora 
and her two Sons, and Aarok the Moor. 

Traitor, restore Lavinia to the Emperor. 
Luc, Dead, if you will ; but not to be his 
wife, 

That i» another's lawful promis'd love. 

lExU. 
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SaL No, Tittis, no ; the Emperor needs 
her not. 

Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy stock, 30° 
I’M trust by leisure Mm that mocks me 
once ; 

Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty 
. sons, 

Confederates all thus to dishorAour me. 

Was there none else in Rome to make a 
stale 

But Saturnine ? Full well, Andromcus, 305 
Agree these deeds with that proud brag of 
thine 

That saidst I begg’d the empire at thy 
hands. 

lit O monstrous I What reproachful 
words are these ? 

Sai, But go thy ways ; go, give that 
changing piece 

To him that flourish’d for her with his 
sword. 3JO 

A valiant son-in-Iav/ thou shalt enjcw ; 
One fit to bandy with tli f lawless sons, 

I’o ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 

Tfh These words are lasors to njy 
wounded heart. 

SaL And therefore, lovely Tamm a, Queen 
of Goths, 

That, like lire stately Phcebe ’mongst her 
nymphs, 3Vi 

Dost overshine the gaiiant’st dames of 
Rome, 

If thou be pleas'd with this my sudden 
choice, 

Behold, I choose thee, Tamora, for my 
bride 

And will create thee Emperess of Rome. 32*^ 
Speak, Queen of Goths, dost thou applaud 
my choice ? 

And here I swear by all the Roman gods — 
Sith priest and holy water are so near. 

And tapers burn so bright, and every- 
thing 

In leadiness for Hymenaeus stand — 32s 

I wiK not re-salute the streets of Rome, 

Or climb my palace, till from forth this 
place 

I lead espous’d my bride along with me. 

Taw. And here in sight of heaven to 
Rome I swear, 3‘y 

If Saturnine advance the Queen of Goths, 
She will a handmaid be to his desires, 

A loving nurse, a mother to his youth. 

Sat. Ascend, fair queen, X-’antheon. 
Lords, accompany 

Your noble Emperor and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for Prince Saturnine, 
Whose wisdom hath her fortune conquered’ 
There shall we consummate our spousal 
rites. lExeu7it ail hut Titus 

TiL I am not bid to wait upon this bride 
Titos, when wert thou wont to walk alone 
DLhonoured thus, and challenged o' 
wrongs ? 34t 
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Rc-enfer Marcos, and TiiU',' sons, hvcivs 
Quintus, and Mar'iius. ' 

Mc'iC. O Titus, see, O, see what thou hast 
done ! 

In a bad quarrel slain a virtuous son, 

TiL No, foolish Tiifcune, no ; no son of 
mine-— 

Nor thou, nor these, ccnfcvlerates In the 
deed 

Thac hath dishonoured all our family ; 35,5 
Unworthy brothei and unwoithy sons! 

But let us gnu ban hunal, as 
becomes : 

Gi^^'C Muhus burial with our bietheren. 

TIL Traitors, awuy ! lit* Rsts not in this 
tomb. 

Ihis n»oT»ument live hundred years hath 
..food, 3.^0 

W rub ! h<‘ve suinptuouslv^ re-edihed ; 
kfye 7ione tmt soldiers and Rome’s 
son itors 

RefOGo -n kmw ' none iMsdy slam in 
brawls. 

Bi'iy InUi wht're wm va.n, ne comes not 
here. 

Mv lord, this is i3ropH‘ty in you. 153 
ntylicvV MuUU”*' tltsnb th> pleiui for him j 
tie must be buried wdh his hretheren. 
tjjiiii. \ And shall, or him we will accom- 
Mart. J panv. 

‘Id. ‘ And shall ’ ! What Mllmn was it 
spake that word i 

Quin, lie that would vouch it in any 
place but here. 

Td. What, would you bury him in my 
despite ? 

Marc. No, noble 'I'ltus, but entreat of 
thee 

To pardon Mutius and to bury him. 

Til. Marcus, even thou hast stiuck upon 
my crest, 

And with these boys rnme honour thou hast 
wounded. 3*, 5 

My files I do repute you every one ; 

So trouble me no more, but f^ef you gone* 
hfari. He is not with himself ; let us 
withdraw. 

Qttin, Not I, till Mutius’ bones be buried. 

ri'lie brother and the sons kned. 
Marc. Brother, tor m that name doth 
nature plead- - 370 

Qiiin. Father, and in that name doth 
nature speak -• 

TiL Speak thou no more, if all the rest 
will speed, 

Marc. Rencmmed Titus, more than half 
my soul — 

Luc, Dear father, soul and substance of 
us all— 374 

Mure, Sufferdhy brother Marcus to Inter 
Itis noble nephew here to virtue's nest. 
That died in honour and laivinia’s cause. 
Thou art a Romas— be not barbarous. 



Scene 1 ] 

Tbe Greeks upon ad^dce did bury Ajax, 
Thai slew hsmselt ; and wise "Laertes' son 
Did graciously plead for his fuiierals. iSi 
ILet not yoiiBg Miituis, then, that was thy 
joy. 

Be bait’d his entrance here, 

XiL Rise, Marcus, rise ; 

The dismal'st day is tins that e’er I saw. 

To be dishonouicci by my sons m Rome ! 
Well, bury him, and bury aic the next, sss 
ITIiey put Midiits m the tomb. 
Luc, There lie thy bones, sweet Mutius, 
with thy fi lends, 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. 
Alh [Kneel No man shed tears lor 
noble Mutius ; 

He lives in fame that died in virtue's cause. 
Marc. My lord — to step out of these 
dreary dumps— 

How comes it that the subtle Queen ot 
Goths 

Is of a sudden thus advanc’d in Rome ? 
Tit. 1 know not, Marcus, but I know 
it IS — 

Whether by device or no, the heavens tan 
tell. 

Is she not, then, beholding to tiie man 
That brought her ior this high good turn 
so fat ? 

Marc. Yes, and will nobly him remun- 
erate. 

Flourish. Re-enter the EMnr.noR, Tamora 
and her two Sons, with the Moor, at one 
door f at the other door, Bassianus and 
Lavinia, ioith Others. 

Sat So, Bassianus, you have play'd your 
prize ; 

God give you Joy, sir, of your gallant bride ! 
Bus. And you of yours, my lord I I say 
no more, 

Nor wish no less ; and so I take my leave. 
Sat. Traitor, if Rome have law or we have 
power, 

Thou and thy faction shall repent this rape. 
Bus. Rape, call you it, my lord, to seize 
my own, 4' '*5 

My true betrothed love, and now my wife ? 
But let the laws of Rome determine all ; 
Meanwhile am I possess’d of that is mine. 
Sat. ’Tis good, sir. You are very short 
with us ; 

But if we live we'll be as sharp with you. 4u> 
Bas. My lord, what I have done, as best 
I may. 

Answer I must, and shall do with my life. 
Only thus much I give your Grace to know : 
By ah the duties that I owe to Rome, 

This noble gentleman, Lord Titus here, 41s 
Is in opinion and in honour wrong’d. 

That, in the rescue of Lavinia, 

With his own tend did slay his youngest 
son. 

In «eitl to you^ and highly mov’d to wrath 


TITUS ANDRONICUS 

To be controird in tiiai he frankly gave. ^.-0 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine, 
That hath expiess’d himself in all his deeds 
A lather and a inot\d I.0 tliee and Rome. 
Tit. Fimce Bassiamis, leave to plead mv 
deeds. 

'Tis thou and tliose that have dishonoured 
me. 125 

Rome and the righteous heavens be my 
?udge 

How I have lov’d and honoured Saturnine I 
Tam. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 
Were gracious in those princely eyes of 
thine, }29 

Then hear me speak indifferently for all ; 
And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is past. 
Sat. What, madam I be dishonoured 
openly. 

And basely put it up without levenge ? 
Tam. Not so, my lord ; the gods of Rome 
torfend 

I should be author to dishonour you ! 43s 
But on mme honour dare L undertake 
For good Lord Titus' innocence m all. 
Whose fury not dissembled speaks his giiefs. 
'then at my suit look graciously on him ; 
Lose not so noble a friend on vain suppose. 
Nor with sour looks afflict his gentle heart. 
[Aside to Sahj Mv lord, be rul’d by me, be 
w’on at last ; 44? 

Dissemble all your giiefs and discontents. 
You ate but newly planted in your throne ; 
Lest, then, the people, and patricians too. 
Upon a just survey take Titus' part, 44 <» 

And so supplant you for ingratitude. 

Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin, 
y leld at entreats, and then let me alone : 
ni find a day to massacre them all, 450 
And raze their faction and their family. 
The cruel father and his traitorous sons. 

To whom I sued for my dear son’s life ; 
And make them know what 'tis to let a 
queen 

Kneel in the streets and beg for grace in 
vain. — 455 

Come, come, sweet Emperor ; come, 
Andronicus. 

Take up this goodi old man, and cheer the 
heart 

That dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 
Sat. Rise, Titus, rise ; my Empress hath 
prevail’d. 

Tit. I thank your Majesty and her, my 
lord ; 4f>o 

These words, these looks, infuse new life in 
me. 

Tam. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily. 

And must advise the Emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andronkus ; 4^5 
And let it be mine honour, good my lord. 
That I have reconcil’d your Mends and you. 
For you, Prince Bassianus, I have pass’d 
My word and promise to the Emtjeror 469 
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That you will be more miid and tractable. 
And fear not, lords — and you, Lavinia. 

By my advice, all humbled on your knees, 
You shall ask pardon of his Majesty. 

Luc. We do, and vow to heaven and to 
Ms Highness 

That what we did was mildly as we might. 
Tendering our sister*s honour and our own. 

Marc. That on mine honour here do I 
protest. 

Sat Away, and talk not ; trouble us no 
more, 

Tam. Nay, nay, sweet Emperor, we must 
all be friends. 

The Tribune and his nephews kneel for 
grace. 4^0 

1 will not be denied. Sweet heart, look 
back. 

Sat Marcus, for thy sake, and thy 
brother’s here, 

And at my lovely Tamora’s entreats, 

I do remit these young men’s heinous 
faults. 

Stand up. 4^5 

Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 

I found a friend ; and sure as death I swore 
I would not part a bachelor from the priest. 
Come, if the Emperor’s court can feast two 
brides. 

You are my guest, Lavinia, and your 
friends. 40 o 

This day shall be a love-day, Tamora. 

Tit. To-morrow, an it please your 
Majesty 

To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 
With horn and hound we’ll give your Grace 
bonjour. 

Sat. Be it so, Titus, and gramercy too. 

[Exettnh Sound trumpets. 


ACT TWO 

Scene I. Rome. Before the palace. 
Enter Aaron. 

Aar. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus' 
^ top. 

Safe out of Fortune’s shot, and sits aloft. 
Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning flash, 
Advanc'd above pale envy’s threat ’ning 
reach. 

As when the golden sun salutes the morn, 5 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams. 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills, 

So Tamora. 

Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, 10 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her 
frown. 

Then, Aaron, arm thy heart and fit thy 
thoughts 

To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress. 
And mount her pitch whom thou in triumph 
long 
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Hast prisoner held, fett'red in amorws 
chains, 

And faster bound to Aaron’s charming eyes 
Than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 
Away with slavish weeds and servile 
thoughts ! 

I will be bright and shine in pearl and gold,* 
To wait upon this new-made emperess, ao' 
To wait, said I ? To wanton with this 
queen, 

Tliis goddess, this Semiramis, this nymph, 
This siren that xvil! charm Rome’s 
Saturnine, 

And see Ms shipwreck and his common- 
^sveal’s. 

H ullo ! what storm is this ? 35 

Enter Chiron and Demetrius, braving. 

Dem. Chiron, thy years %vants wit, thy 
wits wants edge 

And manners, to intrude where I am 
grac'd. 

And may, for aught thou k nowest, affected 
be. 

Chi. Demetrius, thou dost over-ween 
m all ; 

And so in this, to bear me down with 
braves. 30 

'Tis not the difierence of a year or two 
Makes me less gracious or thee more 
fortunate : 

I am as able and as fit as thou 
To serve and ts> deserve my mistress’ grace j 
And that my sword upon thee shall approve, 
And plead mv passions for Lavinia’s love. 

Aar. 1 Aside] Clubs, chibs I These lovers 
will not keep the peace, 37 

Dem. Why, l>oy, although our mother, 
unadvis’d. 

Gave you a daneing-rapler by your side, 
Are you so desperate griiwn to threat your 
friends t 40 

Go to ; have your lath glued within your 
sheath 

Till you know better how to handle it* 

Chi. Meanwhile, sir, with the little skill 
I have, 

Full well shait thou perceive how much I 
dare. 

Dem. Ay, boy, grow ye so brave ? 

fl'hey dram 

Aar. IComing farwardl Why, how now, 
lords I 45 

So near the Emperor's palace dare ye draw 
And maintain such a quarrel openly ? 

Full well 1 wot the ground of all this grudge; 

I would not for a million of gold 
The cause were known to them it most 
concerns ; 50 

Nor would your noble mother for much 
more 

Be so- dishonoured in the court of Rome. 
For shame, put up. 

Dm. mt U tin I have sheath'd 



Scene 1] 

Mv rapier 10 his bosom, and withal 
Thrust those reproachful speeches down 
his throat 5 

That he hath breath’d in my dishonou- 
here. 

Chi. For that I am prepar’d and ful 
resolv’d. 

Foul-spoken cow’ard, that thund’rest with 
thy tongue. 

And with thy weapon nothing dar’st 
perform. 

Aar. Away, I say I 60 

Now, by the gods that warlike Goths adore 
This petty brabble will undo us all. 

Why, lords, and think you not how 
dangerous 

It is to Jet upon a prince’s right ? 

What, is Lavinia then become so loose, 

Or Bassianus so degenerate. 

That for her love such quarrels may be 
broach’d 

Without controlment, justice, or revenge ? 
Young lords, beware ; an should the 
Empress know 

Tliis discord’s ground, the music would not 
please. 70 

Chi. I care not, I, knew she and all the 
world t 

I love lavinia more than all the world. 

Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make 
some meaner choice : 
lavinia is thine elder brother’s hope. 

Aar. Why, are yc mad, or know ye not 
in Home 

How furious and impatient they be, 7 <> 
And cannot brook competitors in love ? 

I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device, 

Chi. Aar tn, a thousand deaths 

Would I propose to achieve her whom 1 
love. su 

Aar. To achieve her— How ? 

Dem. Why mak’st thou it so strange ? 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 
She is Eavinia, therefore must l-ie lov’d. 
What, man i more water glidcth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of ; and easy it is h<» 
Of a cut loaf to steal a .shive, we know. 
Though Bassianus be the Emperor’s 
brother. 

Better than he have worn Vulcan’s badge. 

Aar. f Aside] Ay, and as good as Satiirni- 
nus may. 

Dem. Then why should he despair that 
knows to court it 

With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What, hast not thou full often struck a doe. 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper’s nose? 

Aar. Why, then, it seems some certain 
snatch or so 
Would serve your turns. 

ChL Ay^ so the turn were served. 9* 

Dem. Aaron# thou hast Mt it. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS 

Aar. Would you had hit it too I 

Then should not we be tir’d with this ado. 
Why, haik ye, haik ye I and are you such 
fools 

To square for this ? Would it offend you, 
then, jQQ 

That both should speed ? 

Chi. Faith, not me. 

Dem. Nor me, so I were one. 

Aar. For shame, be friends, and join for 
that you jai . 

'Tis policy and stratagem must do 104 
That you affect ; and so must you resolve 
That what you cannot as you would 
achieve, 

You must pei force accomplish as you may. 
Take this ot me : Lucrece was not more 
chaste 

Than this Lavinia, Bassianus’ love. 

A speedier course than ling’ring langiiish- 
ment no 

Must we pin sue, and I have found the path. 
My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 
There will the lovely Roman ladies troop ; 
The forest walks are wide and spacious. 
And many unfrequented plots there are 115 
Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. 

Single you thither then this dainty doe, 
And strike her home by force if not by 
words. 

This way, or not at all, stand you in hope. 
Come, come, our Empress, with her sacred 
wit 120 

To villainy and vengeance consecrate, 

Will we acquaint with all what we intend ; 
A,nd she shall file our engines with advice 
That will not suffer you to square your- 
selves. 

But to your wishes’ height advance you 
both. 125 

T'he Emperor’s court is like the house of 
Fame, 

The palace full of tongues, of eyes, and ears; 
The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf, and 
dull. 

There speak and strike, brave boys, and 
take your turns ; 

There serve your lust, shadowed from 
heaven’s eye, 130 

And revel in Lavinia ’s treasury. 

Chi. Thy counsel# lad, smells of no 
cowardice. 

Dem. Sit fas aut nefas, till I find the 
stream 

To cool this heat, a charm to calm these 

fits, m 

Per Styga, per manes vehor. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. A faresi near Rome. 

Enter Titm Andronicus, and' his three 
Lucius* Quintus# Martius* making 
a noise with hounds and horns ; and 
Marcus. 
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TITOS ANDRONICUS 

TiL The hunt Is up» the mom Is bright 
and grey, 

llie fields are fragrant, and the woods are 
* green. 

Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. 
And wake the Emperor and his lovely 
bride, 

And rouse the Prince, and 'ring a hunter's 
peal, 5 

That all the court may echo with the noise. 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours. 
To attend the Emperor's person carefully. 
I have been troubled in my sleep this night, 
But dawning day new comfort hath 
inspir’d. 

Here a cry of hounds, and wind horns in a 
peal. Then enter Saturninus, Tamora, 
Bassianus, Lavinia, Chiron, De- 
metrius, and their Attendants. 

Many good morrows to your Majesty ! 
Madam, to you as many and as good I 
1 promised your Grace a hunter’s peal. 

Sat. And you have rung it lustily, my 
lords — 

Somewhat too early for new-married ladies. 
Bos. Lavinia, how say you ? 

Lav. I say no ; 

I have been broad awake two hours and 
more. 

Sat. Come on then, horse and chariots 
let us have. 

And to our sport. [To Tamora] Madam, 
now shall ye see 
Our Roman hunting. 

Marc. I have dogs, my lord, 20 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the 
chase. 

And climb the highest promontory top. 
Tit. And I have horse will follow where 
the game 

Makes way, and run like swallows o’er the 
plain. 

Vem. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horse 
nor hound, 25 

But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene III. A lonely part of the forest. 
Enter Aaron alone, with a bag of gold. 

Aar. He that had wit would think that 
1 had none. 

To bury so much gold under a tree 
And never after to inherit it. 

Let him that thinks of me so abjectly 
Know that this gold must coin a stratagem, 
Which, cunningly effected, will beget 6 
A very excellent piece of xdllainy. 

And so repose, sweet gold, for their unrest 
[Hides the gold. 
That have their alms out of the Empress' 
chest. 

Bfder Tamora alone, to the Moor. 


[Act 2 

Tam. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’st 
thou sad 10 

When eveiy thing doth make a gleeful 

boast ? 

The birds chant melody on c\ ery bush ; 
The snakes he rolled in the cheerful sun ; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling 

wind 

And make a chequer’d shadow on the 
ground ; 15 

Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit, 
And whilst the babbling echo mocks the 
hounds. 

Replying shrilly to the well-tun’d horns. 
As if a double Iiunt were heard at once. 
Let us sit down and mark their yellowing 
noise ; ^>0 

And — after conflict such as was suppos’d 
The wand’ ring prince and Dido once en- 
joyed. 

When with a happy storm they were 
surpris'd. 

And curtain’d with a counsel-keeping 

cave — 

We may, each wreathed in the other’s 
arms, 25 

Our pastimes done, possess a golden 

slumber, 

Whiles hounds and horns and sweet 
melodious birds 
Be unto us as is a nurse’s song 
Of lullaby to bring her babe asleep. 

Aar. Madam, though Vt^nus govern your 
desires, 30 

Saturn is dominator over mine. 

What signifies my deadly-standing eye, 
My silence and my cloudy melancholy. 

My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls 
Even as an adder when she doth unroll 33 
To do some fatal execution ? 

No, madam, these are no venereal signs. 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my 
hand, 

Blood and revenge are hammering in my 
head. 

Hark, Tamora, the empress of my soul, 
Which never hopes more heaven than rests 
in thee— 

Tliis is the day of doom for Bassianus ; 

His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day, 
Thy sons make pillage of her chastity. 
And wash their hands in Bassianus' blood, 
Seest thou this letter ? Take It up, I pray 
thee, 4S 

And give the King this fatal-plotted scroll* 
Now question me no more ; we are 
espied. 

Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty. 
Which dreads not yet their hives' destruc- 
tion, so 

Enter Bas«iamus «»i4 Lavinia* 

Tdifi, Ah, my sweet Moor, sweet« to we 
tMn mi 



Scene 3| TiTtrg ANBRONTCUS 


Aar. No mcnc, RfCe^t fimpresss BaGMaisirs 

COR&CS„ 

Be cro":ii. v^ifh I'jii'i ; ami 1*11 go fetch '’hy 
soo^ 

To back thy qisarrelb. ^vhatsoe*er Ihe^ foe. 

iE.-ah 

Bas* Who have we here ? Rome’s royal 
Emperess, ‘j--, 

Unfumisli’d of tier well beseeming troop ? 
Or is it Dian, habited like her. 

Who hath abandoned her holy groves 
To see the general iiimting in this forest ? 

Tam. Saucy controller of my piivate 
steps I 6o 

Had I the pow'r that some say Dian had. 
Thy temples should foe planted picsently 
With horns, as was Actaeon's ; and the 
hounds 

Should diive upon thy new-transformed 
limbs. 

Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 6^ 

Lav. Under your patience, gentle 
Emperess, 

*Tis thought you have a goodly gift in 
horning, 

And to be doubted that your Moor and you 
Are singled forth to tiy thy experiments. 
Jove shield your husband from his hounds 
to-day ! 70 

’Tis pity they should take him for a stag. 

Bas. Believe me. Queen, your swarth 
Cimmerian 

Doth make your honour of bis body’s hue. 
Spotted, detested, and abominable. 

Why arc you sequest’red from all your 
tram, 7 *) 

Dismounted from your snow-white goodly 
steed. 

And wand ’red hither to an obscure plot. 
Accompanied but with a barbarous Moor, 
If foul desire had not conducted you ? 

Lav. And, being intercepted in your 
sport. Ho 

Great reason that my noble lord be rated 
For saucine.ss. 1 pray you let us hence. 
And let her joy her raven-coloured love ; 
This valley fits the purpose passing well. 

Bas. The King my brother shall have 
notice of this. 

Lav. Ay, for these slips have made him 
noted long. 

Good king, to foe so mightily abused 1 

Tam. Why, I have patience to endure all 
this. 

Enter Chiron and Demetrius. 

Deiw. How now, dear sovereign, and our 
gracious mother I 

Why doth your Highness look so pale and 
wan ? 90 

Tam. Have I not reason, think you, to 
look pale t 

These two have *ticed me hlthwc to this 

places 


A barren detested vaie you see *t js s 
The trees, though soanaer, yei Ihilciu and 
lean, 94 

Overcome with mos.. ^tiiu bale^Ui^ m-isfietoe ; 
Here never shines the smi ; hCiC bc‘ fling 
breeds. 

Unless the nightly owl 02* latal raven. 

And when they sliow’d me this abhorrei pit. 
They told me, here, at dead time of the 

night, 

A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing 
snakes, ico 

Ten thousand swelling toads, as many 
urchins. 

Would make such fearful and confused cries 
As any mortal body hearing it 
Should, straight fall mad or else die 
suddenly. 

No sooner had they told this hellish tale xos 
But straight they told me they would bind 
me here 

Unto the foody of a dismal yew. 

And leave me to this miserable death. 

And then they call’d me foul adulteress. 
Lascivious Goth, and all the bitterest teims 
That ever ear did hear to such effect ; iiz 
And had you not by wondrous fortune 
come. 

This vengeance on me had they executed. 
Revenge it, as you love your mother’s 
life, 1x4 

Or be ye not henceforth call’d my children. 

Dem. This is a witness that I am thy son. 

[Sfalis Bassianus. 

Chi. And this for me, struck home to 
show my strength. {Also stabs. 

Lav. Ay, come, Semiramis — nay, bar- 
barous Tamora, 

For no name fits thy nature but thy own ! 

Tam. Give me the poniard ; you shall 
know, my boys, 120 

Your mother’s hand shall right your 
mother’s wrong. 

Dem. Stay, madam, here is more belongs 
to her ; 

First thrash the corn, then after bum the 
straw. 

This minion stood upon her chastity, 

Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 125 
And with that painted hope braves your 
mightiness ; 

And shall she carry this unto her grave ? 

Chi. An if she do, I would I were an 
eunuch. 

Drag hence her husband to some secret 
hole, X29 

And make his dead trunk pillow to our lust. 

Tam. But when ye have the honey we 
desire. 

Let not this wasp outlive, us both to sting. 

Chi. I warrant you, madam, we will 
make that sure. 

Come, mistress, now perforce we will enjoy 
That nice-preserved honesty of yours. 135 



TITUS ANDRONICUS- 


Lm, O Tamora ! tliou bearest a woman^s 
face — 

T&m* I will not hear her speak ; away 
with her I 

Imv. Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but 
a word. 

Dem. Listen, fair madam : let it be your 
glory 139 

To see her tears ; but be your heart to them 
As unrelenting dint to drops of rain. 

Lav, When did the tiger*s young ones 
teach the dam ? 

O, do not learn her wrath — she taught it 
thee ; 

The milk thou suck’dst from her did turn 
to marble, ^44 

Even at thy teat thou hadst thy tyranny. 
Yet every mother breeds not sons alike : 
fTo Chiron] Do thou entreat her show a 
woman’s pity. 

CkL What, wouldst thou have me prove 
myself a bastard ? 

Lav, ’Tis true, the raven doth not hatch 
a lark. 149 

Yet have I heard — O, could I find it now I — 
The lion, mov’d with pity, did endure 
To have his pnncely paws par’d all away. 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn children, 
The whilst their own birds famish m their 
nests ; 154 

O, be to me, though thy hard heart say no. 
Nothing so kind, but something pitiful I 

Tam, 1 know not what it means ; away 
with her I 

Lav, O, let me teach thee I For my 
father's sake. 

That gave thee life when well he might 
have slain thee, 

Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. 160 

Tam, Hadst thou in person ne'er offended 
me, 

Even for his sake am I pitiless. 

Remember, boys, I pour’d forth tears in 
vain 

To save your brother from the sacrifice ; 
But fierce Andronicus would not relent. 165 
Therefore away with her, and use her as 
you will ; 

The worse to her the better lov’d of me. 

Lav, O Tamora, be call’d a gentle queen, 
And with thine own hands kill me in this 
place I X69 

For *tis not life that I have begg’d so long ; 
Poor I was slain when Bassianus died. 

Tam. What beg’st thou, then ? Fond 
woman, let me go. 

Lav, 'Tis present death I beg ; and one 
thing more. 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell : 
O, keep me from their worse than killing 
lust, 17$ 

And tumble me into some loathsome pit, 
Where never man's eye may behold my 
body j 


[Act 2 

Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 
Tam, So should I rob my sweet sons of 
their fee ; 

No, let them satisfy their lust on thee. 180 
Dem. Away I for thou hast stay’d us here 
too long. 

Lav, No grace ? no womanhood ? Ah, 
beastly creature. 

The blot and enemy to our general name I 
Confusion fail — 

Chi. Nay, then IT stop your mouth. 
Bnng thou her husband. 183 

This IS the hole where Aaron bid us hid** 
him. 

IDemctrius thiows the body of Bassianus 
into the pH ; then exeunt Demeinusand 
Chiion, dragging off Lavinia. 

Tam. Faiewell, my sons ; see that you 
make her sure. 

Ne’er let my heart know merry t heer indeed 
Till all the AnJronici he nuuie away. iSg 
Now I hence to seek my lovely Moor, 
And let my spleenful sons this trull 
deflower. [Exit. 

Re-enter Aaron, tviih two of Titus^ sons, 
Quin'ius and Martius, 

Aar. Come on, my lords, the better foot 
before ; 

Straight will I bring you to the loathsome 
pit 

Where 1 espied the panther fast asleep. 
Quin, My sight is very dull, whate’er it 
bodes. jcgs 

Mari. And mine, I promise you ; were it 
not for shame, 

Well could I leave our sport to sleep awhile, 
C Path into the pit 
Quin, What, art thou fallen f What 
subtle hole is this. 

Whose mouth is covered with rude-growing 
briers. 

Upon wliose leaves are drops of new-shed 
blood aoo 

As fresh as morning dew distili’d on 
fiowers ? 

A very fatal place it seems to me. 

Speak, brother, hast thou hurt thee with 
the fall ? 

Marl. O brother, with the dismal’st 
object hurt 

That ever eye with sight made heart 
lament 1 205 

Aar, fAsIdii Now will I fetch the King 
to find tiiem licre. 

That he thereby may have a likely guess 
How these were they that made away his 
brother. [Exih 

Mart, Why dost not comfort me, and 
help me out 

From this unhaiow'd md blood-stained 
hole ? tm 

Quin, I am itirpdjied with an nneonih 
fear 1 



Scene 3 ] 

A chillmg s’weat o'er-runs my trembling 
joints ; 

My heart suspects more than mine eye can 
see. 

Mari. To prove thou hast a true divining 
heart, ?i4 

Aaron and thou look down into this den. 
And see a fearful sight of blood and death. 

Qidn. Aaron is gone, and my comp<i'^sion- 
ate heait 

Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing whereat it trembles by surmise ; 
O, tell me who it is, for ne’er till now 
Was I a child to fear 1 know not what. 

Mart. Lord Bassianus lies l^eray’d in 
blood. 

All on a heap, like to a slaughtered lamb. 
In this detested, dark, blood-dnnking pit. 

jQiiin. If it be dark, how dost thou know 
’tis he ? 2 ’5 

Mart. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring that lightens all this hole. 
Which, like a taper in some monument. 
Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy 
cheeks, 229 

And shows the ragged entrails of this pit ; 
So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus 
When he by night lay bath’d m maiden 
blood. 

0 brother, help me with thy fainting 

hand — 

If fear hath made fhee faint, as me it 
hath — 

Out of this fell devouring leceptacle, -’3‘, 
As hateful as Cocytus’ misty mouth. 

Qum. Reach me thy hand, that I may 
help thee out, 

Or, wanting strength to do thee so much 
good, 

1 may be pluck’d into the swallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bassianus’ grave. /40 
I have no strength to pluck thee to the 

brink. 

Mari. Nor 1 no strength to climb without 
thy help. 

Quin. Thy hand once more ; I will not 
loose again, 

Till thou art here alott, or I below. 

Thou canst not come to me — I come to 
thee. [Falls in. 

BnUr the Bmperor and Aaron the Moor. 

Sat. Along with me I Til see what hole 
is here, 246 

And what he is that now is leapt into it. 
Say, who art thou that lately didst descend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 

Mart, The unhappy sons of oki An- 
dronicus, 

Brought hither in a most unlucky hour. 

To find thy brother Bassianus dead. 

Sat. My brother dead 1 I know thou dost 
but lest t 

He and Ms lady both are at the lodge «54 


TITUS ' ANDRONICUS 

Upon the north side ol this pleasant chase j 
’Tis not an hour since I left them there. 

Mart. We know not where you lett them 
all alive ; 

But, out alas ! here have we found him 
dead. 

Re-enter Tamora, with Attendants ; Titus 
Andronicus and Lucius. 

Tam. Where is my lord the King ? 

Sat. Here, Tamora ; though griev’d with 
killing griet. 260 

Tam. Where is thy brother Bassianus ? 

Sat. Now to the bottom dost thou search 
my wound ; 

Poor Bassianus here lies murdered. 

Tam. Then all too late I bring this fatal 
writ. 

The complot of this timeless tragedy ; 265 
And wonder greatly that man’s face can 
fold 

In pleasing smiles such murderous tyranny. 

{She giveth Saturnine a letter. 

Sat. [Reads] ‘ An if we miss to meet him 
handsomely. 

Sweet huntsman — Bassianus 'tis we mean- — 
Do thou so much as dig the grave for him. 
Thou know’st our meaning. Look for thy 
reward 271 

Among the nettles at the elder-tree 
Which overshades the mouth of that same 
pit 

Where we decreed to bury Bassianus. 

Do this, and purchase us thy lasting 
triends.’ 275 

0 Tamora ! was ever heard the like ? 

This is the pit and this the elder-tree. 

Look, siis, if you can find the huntsman 

out 

That should have murdered Bassianus here. 

Aar. My gracious lord, here is the bag of 
gold. '-8 q 

Sat. ri o Titus] Two of thy whelps, fell 
curs of bloody I? md. 

Have here bereft my brother of his life. 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the prison; 
There let them bide until we have devis’d 
Some never-heard-ot torturing pain for 
them. 2Ss 

Tam. What, are they in this pit ? O 
wondrous thing ! 

How easily murder is discovered ! 

Tit. High Emperor, upon my feeble knee 

1 beg tMs boon, with tears not lightly shed. 
That this fell fault of my accursed sons — 
Accursed if the fault be prov’d in them— 

Sat. If it be proved I You see it is 
apparent. 

Who found this letter 7 Tamora, was it 
you ? 

Tam. Andronicus himself did take it up. 

TU. t did my lord, yet let me be their 
bail ; 

For, by my fatilers' reverend tomb, 1 vow 

881 



TITUS ANDRONICUS 

They shaE be ready at your Highness* 
will 

To answer their suspicion with their Eves. 

Sat. Thou Shalt not bail them ; see thou 
follow me. 

Some bring the murdered body, some the 
murderers ; 300 

Let them not speak a word — the guilt is 
plain ; 

For, by my soul, were there worse end than 
death. 

That end upon them should be executed. 

Tam, Andronicus, I will entreat the King. 

Fear not thy sons ; they shaE do weE 
enough. 305 

TiL Come, Lucius, come; stay not to 

talk with them. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Another part of the forest. 

Entei the Empress* sons, Demetrius and 

Chiron, with Lavinia, her hands cut off, 

mid her tongue cut out, and ravish*d. 

Dem. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can 
speak. 

Who twas that cut thy tongue and ravish'd 
thee. 

Chi. Write down thy mind, bewray thy 
meaning so, 

An if thy stumps will let thee play the 
scribe. 

Dem. See how with signs and tokens she 
can scrowl. •> 

Chi. Go home, call for sweet water, wash 
thy hands. 

Dem. She hath no tongue to call, nor 
hands to wash ; 

And so let’s leave her to her silent walks. 

Chi. An Twere my cause, I should go hang 
myself. 

Dem. If thou hadst hands to help thee 
knit the cord. lo 

[Exeunt Demetrius and Chiron. 

Wind horns. Enter Marcus, from hunting. 

Marc. Who is this ? — my niece, that flies 
away so fast ? 

Cousin, a word ; where is your husbSLUd ? 

If I do dream, would all my wealth would 
wake me ! 

If i do wake, some planet strike me down, 

That I may slumber an eternal sleep I i«i 

Speak, gentle niece. What stern ungentle 
hands 

Hath lopp’d, and hew’d, and made thy 
body bare 

Of her two branches-~those sweet orna- 
ments 

Whose circling shadows kings have sought 
to sleep in, 

And might not gain so great a happiness ao 

As half tbv love ? Why dost not speak to 
me ? 

Alas, a crimson river of warm blood, 

SSz 


[Act 3 

Like to a bubbling fountain stirr’d with 
wind. 

Doth rise and fall between thy rosed lips. 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
But sure some Tereus hath deflowered thee, 
And, lest thou shouldst detect him, cut thy 
tongue. 27 

Ah, now thou torn’st away thy face for 
shame I 

And notwithstanding all this loss of blood-— 
As from a conduit with three issuing 
spouts — 30 

Yet do thy cheeks look red as Titan’s face 
Blushing to be encount’red with a cloud. 
ShaE I speak for thee ? ShaE I say 'tis so ? 
O, that I knew thy heart, and knew the 
beast, 34 

That I might rad at him to ease my mind I 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp’d. 
Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 
Fair Philomel, why she but lost her 
tongue. 

And in a tedious sampler sew’d her mind ; 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from 
thee. 40 

A craftier Tereus, cousin, hast thou met, 
And he hath cut those pretty fingers off 
That could have better sew’d than I»hiIo- 
mel- 

O, had the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble like aspen h'aves upon a lute 43 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss 
them, 

He would not then have touch’d them for 
his life 1 

Or had he heard the heavenly harmony 
Which that sweet tongue hath made, 

He would have dropp’d his knife, and fell 
asleep, 50 

As Cerberus at the Thracian poet’s feet. 
Come, let us go, and make thy father 
blind. 

For such a s»ght will blind a father’s eye ; 
One hour’s storm will drown the fragrant 
meads. 

What will whole months of tears thy 
father’s eyes ? 55 

Do not draw back, for we wiE mourn with 
thee ; 

O, could our mourning ease thy misery I 

[Exeuni. 

ACT THREE 
Scene L Rome. A sired. 

Enter the Judges, Tribunes, and Senators, 
with Tiius'' two som Maetius and 
Quintus bound, passing m the stage to 
the place of execution, and Titus geiug 
before, pkading, 

TU. Hear me, grave fatheri ; noble 
Tribunet, stay I 

For pity of mine age, wbwjie youth was 
spent 



Scene 1] 

jn dangerous wars whilst you securely 
slept ; 

For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrel 
shed. 

For all the Irosty nights that I have 
watch’d, 5 

And for these bittei tears, which now you 
see 

Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks, 

Be pitiful to my condemned sons. 

Whose souls are not coriupted as ’tis 
thought. 

For two and twenty sons I never wept, lo 
Because they died in honour’s lofty bed. 
lAndronicus lieth down, and the Judges 
pass by him with the prisoners, and 
exeunt. 

For these. Tribunes, in the dust I write 
My heart’s deep languor and my soul’s sad 
tears. 

Let my tears stanch the earth’s dry 
appetite ; 

My sons' sweet blood will make it shame 
and blush. 35 

O earth, I will befriend thee more with rain 
That shall distil trom these two ancient 
urns. 

Than youthful April shall with aU his 
show’rs. 

In summer’s drought I’ll drop upon thee 
still ; 

In winter with warm tears I’ll melt the 
snow 20 

And keep eternal spring-time on thy face, 
So thou refuse to drink my dear sons’ 
blood. 

Enter Lucius with his weapon drawn. 

O reverend Tribunes ! O gentle aged men I 
Unbind my sons, reverse the doom of 
death. 

And let me say, that never wept before, 2-5 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 

JLt*c. O nob**^ father, you lament in vain j 
The Tribune 5 aear you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your sorrows to a stone. 

TU. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me 
plead I 

Grave Tribunes, once more I entreat of you. 

Luc. My gracious lord, no tribune hears 
you speak. 

Tit. Why, ’tis no matter,‘*'man : if they 
did hear, 

They would not mark me ; if they did 
mark, 

They would not pity me ; yet plead I must, 
And bootless unto them. 

Therefore I tell my sorrows to the stones j 
Who though they cannot answer my 
dlistress. 

Yet in some sort they are better than the 
Tribunes, 

For that they wiU not intercept my tale, 40 
When I do weep* they humbly at my feet 
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Receive my tears, and seem to weep with 
me ; 

And were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could afford no tribunes like to these. 
A stone is soft as wax : tribunes more hard 
than stones. 4S 

A stone is silent and offendeth not. 

And tribunes with their tongues doom men 
to death. [Rises. 

But wherefore stand’st thou with thy 
weapon drawn ? 

Luc. To rescue my two brothers from 
their death ; 

For which attempt the judges have pro- 
nounc’d 50 

My everlasting doom of banishment. 

T it. O happy man I they have befriended 
thee. 

Why, foolish Lucius, dost thou not perceive 
That Rome is but a wildei ness of tigers ? 
Tigers must prey, and Rome affolrds no 
prey 55 

But me and mine ; how happy art thou 
then 

From these devourers to be banished ! 

But who comes with our brother Marcus 
here ? 

Enter Marcus with Lavinia. 

Marc. Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to 
weep. 

Or if not so, thy noble heart to break. 60 
I bring consuming sorrow to thine age. 

TU. Will it consume me ? Let me see it 
then, 

Marc. This was thy daughter. 

Tit. Why, Marcus, so she is, 

Luc. Ay me ! this object kills me. 

Tit. Faint-hearted boy, arise, and look 
upon her. 65 

Speak, Lavinia, what accursed hand 
Hath made thee handless m thy father’s 
sight ? 

What fool hath added water to the sea, 

Or brought a fagot to bright-burning Troy ? 
My grief was at the height before thou 
cam’st, 70 

And now like Nilus it disdaineth bounds. 
Give me a sword. I’ll chop off my hands 
too. 

For they have fought for Rome, and all in 
vain ; 

And they have nurs’d this woe in feeding 
life ; 74 

In bootless prayer have they been held up, 
And they have serv'd me to effectless use. 
Now all the service 1 require of them 
Is that tlie one will help to cut the other. 
'Tis well, Lavmia, that thou hast no hands ; 
For hands to do Rome service is but vatu. 

Luc, Speak, gentle sister, who hath 
martyr’d thee ? 81 

Marc. O, that delightful engine of her 
thoughts 
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That biabb’d them with such pleasing 
eloquence 

Is tom from forth that pretty hollow cage. 
Where like a sweet melodious bird it sung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear ! 

Lua O, say thou for her, who hath done 
this deed ? 

M<®rc* O, thus I found her straying in the 
park. 

Seeking to hide herself as doth the deer So 
That hath receiv’d some unrecuring wound. 

TU* It was my dear, and he that wounded 
her 

Hath hurt me more than had he lull’d me 
dead ; 

For now I stand as one upon a rock. 
Environ’d with a wilderness of sea. 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by 
wave, 95 

Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 
This way to death my wretched sons are 
gone ; 

Here stands my other son, a banish’d man, 
And here my brother, weeping at my woes. 
But that which gives my soul the greatest 
spurn loi 

Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my soul. 

Had I but seen thy picture in this plight. 

It would have madded me ; what shall I do 
Now I behold thy lively body so ? 105 

Thou hast no hands to wipe away thy tears, 
Nor tongue to tell me who hath martyr’d 
thee ; 

Thy husband he is dead, and for his death 
Thy brothers are condemn’d, and dead by 
this. 

Look, Marcus I Ah, son Lucius, look on 
her I xio 

When I did name her brotners, then fresh 
tears 

Stoodon her cheeks, as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gathTed lily almost withered. 

Marc, Perchance she weeps because they 
kill’d her husband ; 

Pezcliance because she knows them inno- 
cent. 115 

TU* If they did kill thy husband, then 
be joyful. 

Because the law hath ta'en revenge on 
them. 

No, no, they would not do so foul a deed ; 
Witness the sorrow that their sister makes. 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips, jzo 

Or make some sign how I may do thee ease. 
Shall thy good uncle and thy brother 
Lucius 

And thou and I sit round about some 
fountain. 

Looking all downwards to behold our 
cheeks 

How they are stain’d, like meadows yet not 
dry *25 1 

With miry slime left on them by a flood ?i 
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And in the fountain shall we gaze so long 
Till the fresh taste be taken fiom that 
clearness, 

And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears ? 
Or shall we cut away our hands like thine ? 
Or shall we bite our tongues, and in dumb 
shows I3J. 

Pass the remainder of our hateful davs ? 
What shall we do ? Let us that have oui 
tongues 

Plot some device of further misery 
To make us wonder’d at m time to come. 

Luc. Sweet father, cease your tears ; for 
at your grief 136 

See ho%v my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 

Marc. Patience, dear niece. Good Titus, 
dry thme eyes. 

Tit. Ah, Marcus, Marcus I Brother, well 
I wot 

Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine, 140 
For thou, poor man, hast drown’d it with 
thme own. 

Luc, Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy 
cheeks. 

TiL Mark, Marcus, mark 1 I understand 
her signs. 

Had she a tongue to speak, now would she 
say 144 

That to her brother which I .said to thee : 
His napkin, with his true tears all foewet, 
Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks, 
O, what a sympathy of woe is this — 

As far from help as Limbo is from bliss ! 

Eniet Aaron the Moor, 

Aar, Titus Andronicus, my lord the 
Emperor 150 

Sends thee this word, that, if thou love thy 
sons. 

Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyself, old Titus, 
Or any one of you, chop otf your hand 
And send it to the King : he for the same 
Will send thee hither both thy sons alive, 
And that shall be the ransom for their fault. 

TU, O gracious Emperor! O gentle 
Aaron I 

Did ever raven sing so like a lark xjs 
That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise? 
With all my heart PH send the Emperoc 
my hand. 

Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it ojff ? 

Luc, Stay, father ! for that noble hand of 
thine. 

That hath thrown down so many enemies. 
Shall not be .sent. My hand will serve the 
turn, %&$ 

My youth can better spare my blood than 
you, 

And therefore mine shall save my brothers^ 
lives, 

Marc. Which of your hands hath not 
defended Rome 

And rear’d aloft the bloody battle-axe. 
Writing destruction on the enemy’s castle ? 
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O, none of both but are of his:h desert ! 171 
My hand hath been but idle ; letut serve 
To ransom my two nephews from their 
death ; 

Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 

Aar. Nay, come, agree whose hand shall 
go along, 175 

For fear they die betore their pardon tome 

Marc. My hand shall go. 

Luc. By heaven, it shall not go ’ 

Tit. Sirs, strive no more ; such with’ied 
herbs as these 

Are meet for plucking up, and therefore 
mine. 

Luc. Svieet father, if I shall be thought 
thy son, iSo 

Let me redeem my brothers both from 
death. 

Marc. And tor our father’s sake and 
mother’s care. 

Now let me show a brother's love to thee 

Tit. Agree between you ; I will spare my 
hand. 

Luc. Then I’ll go fetch an ave. 185 

Marc. But 1 will use the axe. 

lExeimt Lucius and Marcus. 

Tit. Come hither, Aaron, I'll deceive 
them both ; 

Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee 
mine. 

Aar. [Aside] If that be call’d deceit, I will 
be honest. 

And never whilst I live deceive men so ; 

But I'll deceive you in another sort, 

And that you’ll say ere half an hour pass 
[He cuts off Titus* hand. 

Reenter LuciUS and Marcus. 

TiL Now .stay your strife. What shall be 
is dispatch'd. 

Good Aaron, give his Mafesty my hand ; 
Tell him ft was a hand that warded him 205 
From thousand dangers ; bid him bury it. 
More hath it merited — that let it have. 

As for my sons, say I account of them 
As Jewels purchas’d at an easy price ; 

And yet dear too, because I bought mine 
own. 

Aar. I go, Andronicus ; and for thy hand 
Xxiok by and by to have thy sons with thee. 
CAside] Their heads I mean. O, how this 
villainy 

Both fat me with the very thoughts of 
it I 

Let fools do good, and fair men call for 
grace : 205 

Aaron will have his soul black like his face. 

lExit. 

Tit. O, here X lift this one hand up to 
heaven, 

And bow this feeble ruin to the earth ; 

If any power pities wretched tears, 

To that I call ! tTo taifinia] What, would^st 
thou kned with me ? 
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Do, then, dear heart ; ior heaven shall Iscar 
our players, 

Or with our sighs we’ll breathe the wclkm 
dim 

And stain the sun with fog, as somctmite 
clouds 

When they do hug him in their inch lug 
bosoms. ^ 

Male. O brother, speak with possibility. 
And do not break into these deep extremes 
Td. Is not my sorrow deep, havmg no 
bottom ? 

Then be my passions bottomless with them. 
Marc. But yet let reason govern thv 
lament. 

Tit. If there were reason tor these 
miseries, aao 

1 hen into limits could I bind mv woes. 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the 
earth o’erflow' ? 

It the winds rage, doth not the sea wax 
mad, 

Threat’ning the welkih with his hig-swol’n 
face ? 

And wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? 
I am the sea ; hark how her sighs do 
blow. 

She IS the weeping welkin, I the eaith ; 
Then must my sea be moved with her sigh.^; 
Then must my earth with her continual 
tears sixt 

Become a deluge, overflow’d and drown’d ; 
I'or why my bowels cannot hide her woes. 
But like a drunkard must I vomit them. 
Then give me leave ; for losers will have 
leave 

To ease their stomachs with their bitter 
tongues. 

Enter a Messenger, with two heads and a 
hand. 

Mess. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou 
repaid as*; 

For that good hand thou sent’st the 
Emperor. 

Here are the heads of thy two noble sons ; 
And here’s thy hand, m scorn to thee sent 
back — 

Thy gnef their sports, thy resolution 
mock’d. 

That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 240 
More than remembrance of my father’s 
death. [Ex if, 

Marc. Now let hot iEtna cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell 1 
T hese miseries are more than may be borne. 
To weep with them that weep doth ease 
some deal, ^*4*) 

But sorrow flouted at is double death. 

Luc. Ah, that this sight should make so 
deep a wound. 

And yet detested life not shrink thereat I 
That ever death should let life bear lus 
name, 
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Where life hath no more interest but to 
breathe I ILmi'uia kisses TOw®* 

Marc» Alas, poor heart, that kiss is 
comfortless 

As frozen water to a starved snake. 

TiU When will this fearful slumber have 
an end ? 

Marc. Now farewell, datt’ry ; die, 
Andronicus. 

Thou dost not slumber ; see thy two sons’ 
heads, ^55 

Thy warlike hand, thy mangled daughter 
here ; 

Thy other banisli^'d son with this dear sight 
Struck pale and bloodless ; and thy 
brother, I, 

Even like a stony image, cold and numb. 
Ah I now no more will I control thy griefs. 
Rent off thy silver hair, thy other hand 
Gnawing with thy teeth ; and be this 
dismal sight 

The closing up of our most wretched eyes. 
Now is a time to storm ; why art thou still ? 

Tii. Ha, ha, ha I 2G5 

Marc. Why dost thou laugh ? It fits not 
with this hour. 

Tit. Why, I have not another tear to 
shed ; 

Besides, this sorrow is an enemy. 

And would usurp upon my wat’ry eyes 
And make them blind with tributary tears. 
Then which way shall I find Revenge’s 
cave ? 271 

For these two heads do seem to speak to me. 
And threat me I shall never come to bliss 
Till aU these mischiefs be return’d again 
Even in their throats that have committed 
them. 275 

Come, let me see what task I have to do. 
You heavy people, circle me about. 

That I may turn me to each one of you 
And swear unto my soul to right your 
wrongs. 

The vow is made. Come, brother, take a 
head, 280 

And in this hand the other will I bear. 
And, Lavinia, thou shalt be employ’d in 
this; 

Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, between 
thy teeth. 

As for thee, boy, go, get thee from my 
sight ; 284 

Thou art an exile, and thou must not stay. 
Hie to the Goths and raise an army there ; 
And if ye love me, as I think you do, 

Eet's kiss and part, for we have much to do. 

IBxeunt oil but Lucius. 

LuCm Farewell, Andronicus, my noble 
father. 

The woefuH’st man that ever liv’d in 
Rome. ago 

Farewell, proud Rome; tffl lucius cmne 
a^n, 

He leaves his pledges dearer than his life, i 
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Farewell, Lavinia, my noble sister ; 

O, would thou wert as thou tofore hast 
been I 

But now nor Lucius nor Lavinia lives 395 
But in oblivion and hateful griefs. 

If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs 
And make proud Saturnine and his emperess 
Beg at the gates like Tarquin and his queen. 
Now will I to the Goths, and raise a pow’r 
To be reveng’d on Rome and Saturmne. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. Rome. Titus* house. 

A banquet Enter Titus, Marcus, 
Lavinia, and the boy Young Lucius. 

Til. So so, now sit ; and look you eat 
no more 

Than will preserve just so much strength 
in us 

As will revenge these bitter woes of ours. 
Marcus, unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot ; 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our 
hands, 5 

And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of 
mine 

Is left to tyrannise upon my breast ; 

Who, when my heart, ail mad with misery, 
Beats in this iiollow prison of my flesh, 10 
Then thus I thump it down. 

[To Lavinia] Thou map of woe, that thus 
dost talk in signs I 

When thy poor heart l>€ats with out- 
rageous beating, 

Thou canst not strike it thus to make it 
still. 

Wound it with sighing, girl, kill it with 
groans ; 15 

Or get some little knife between thy teeth 
And Just against thy heart make thou a 
hole. 

That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall 
May run into that sink and, soaking in, 
Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears. 

Marc. Fie, brother, fie ! Teach her not 
thus to lay ax 

Such violent hands upon her tender life. 

Til. How now I Has sorrow made thee 
dote already ? 

Why, Marcus, no man should be mad but L 
What violent hands can she lay on her life ? 
Ah, wherefore dost thou urge the name of 
hands ? 

To bid JBntm tell the tale twice o’er 
How Troy was burnt and he made miser- 
able ? 

0, handle not the theme, to talk of hands, 

1. est we rematnber still that we have none. 
Fie, fie, how franticly I square my tsdk. 

As if we should we had no hands. 

If Marcus did not name the word of hands 1 
Come, M’s fall to ; and, gentle ghl, eat 
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Scene 2] 

Here is no drinks Hark, Marrus, what she 
says — 35 

I can interpret all her niaiCtyr'd sagos ; 

She says she drinks no other clonk but 
tears. 

Brew'd with her sorrow, mesh'd upon her 
cheeks. 

Speechless complainer, I will learn thy 
thought ; 

In thy dumb action will I be as perfect 40 
As begging hermits in their holy prayers. 
Thou Shalt not sigh, nor hold thy stumps 
to heaven. 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a 
sign. 

But I of these will wrest an alphabet. 

And by still practice learn to know thy 
meaning. 45 

Boy. Good grandsire, leave these bitter 
deep laments ; 

Make my aunt merry with some pleasing 
tale. 

Mdtrc. Alas, the tender boy, in passion 
mov'd. 

Doth weep to see his grand sire's heaviness. 

Tit Peace, tender sapling ; thou art 
made of tears, 50 

And tears will quickly melt thy life away. 

{Marcus strikes the dish with a knife. 
What dost thou strike at, Marcus, with thy 
knife ? 

Marc. At that that I have kill'd, my 
lord — a fly. 

Tit. Out on thee, murderer, thou kiU'st 
my heart I 54 

Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyranny ; 
A deed of death done on the Innocent 
Becomes not Titus’ brother. Get thee 
gone; 

I see thou art not for my company, 

Mdfrc. Alas, my lord, I have but kill'd a 
fly, 

Tif. * But * I How if that fly had a father 
and mother ? 60 

How would he hang his slender gilded wings 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air ! 

Poor harmless fly. 

That with his pretty buzzing melody 
Came here to make us merry I And thou 
hast kill'd him. 05 

Marc* Pardon me, sir; it was a black 
ill-favour'd fly, 

like to the Empress' Moor ; therefore I 
kill'd him. 

ru. 0,0,01 

Then pardon me for reprehending thee. 

For thou hast done a charitable deed. 70 
Give me thy knife, I wiE insult on him. 
Flattering myself as if it were the Moor 
Come hither purposely to poison me. 
There's for thysdf, and that's for Tamora. 
Ah, sirrah I 75 

Yet, I think, we are not brought so low 
But that be^eim us we dan Mil a fly 


That comes in hkeness of a coal-black Moor. 
Marc. Alas, poor man I grief has so 
wrought on him, 79 

He takes false shadows for tme substances. 
Td. Come, take away. La\raia, go with 
me ; 

I'll to thy closet, and go read with thee 
Sad stories chanced in the times of old. 
Come, boy, and go with me ; tliy sight is 
young, 84 

And thou shalt read when mine begin to 

dazzle. [Exeunt. 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Rome. Titus * garden. 

Enter Young Lucius and Lavinia run- 
ning after him, and the hoy flies from 
her with his books under his arm. Enter 

Titus and Marcus. 

Boy. Help, grandsire, help I my aunt 
Lavinia 

Follows me everywhere, I know not why. 
Good uncle Marcus, see how swift she 
comes 1 

Alas, sweet aunt, I know not what you 
mean. 

Marc. Stand by me, Lucius ; do not fear 
thine aunt. 

Tif. She loves thee, boy, too well to do 
thee harm. 6 

Boy. Ay, when my father was in Rome 
she did. 

Marc. What means my niece Lavinia by 
these signs ? 

Tif. Fear her not, Lucius ; somewhat 
doth she mean. 

See, Lucius, see how much she makes of 
thee. la 

Somewhither would she have thee go with 
her. 

Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 
Read to her sons than she hath read to thee 
Sweet poetry and Tally 's Orator. 

Marc. Canst thou not guess wherefore she 
plies thee thus ? is 

Boy. My lord, 1 know not, 1 , nor can I 
guess. 

Unless some fit or frenzy do possess her ; 
For I have heard my grandsire say full oft 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad : 
And I have read that Hecuba of Troy au 
Ran mad for sorrow. That made me to 
fear; 

Although, my lord, I know my noble aunt 
ILoves me as dear as e'er my mother did, 
And would not, but in fury, fright my 
youth ; 

Which made me down to throw my books, 
and fly — - 25 

Causeless, perhaps. But pardon me, sweet 
aunt ; 

And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go. 
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I will most willingly attend your ladyship. 

Marc. Lucius, I will. [Lat»mi‘a turns 
over with her stumps the books 
which Lucius has let fall. 

Tit, How now, Lavinia I Marcus, what 
means this ? 30 

Some book there is that she desires to see. 
Which IS it, girl, of these ? — Open them, 
boy.— 

But thou art deeper read and better skill'd ; 
Come and take choice of all my library, 34 
And so beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn’d contriver of this deed. 
Why lifts she up her arms in sequence thus ? 

Marc, I think she means that there were 
more than one 

Confederate in the fact ; ay, more there 
was. 

Or else to heaven she heaves them for 
revenge. 40 

TU, Lucius, what book is that she tosseth 
so ? 

Boy, Grandsire, 'tis Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ses ; 

My mother gave it me. 

Marc. For love of her that’s gone. 

Perhaps she cull’d it from among the rest. 

TU, Soft ! So busily she turns the leaves I 
Help her. 46 

What would she find ? Lavinia, shall I 
read ? 

This is the tragic tale of Philomel 

And treats of Tereus' treason and his rape ; 

And rape, I fear, was root of thy annoy. 50 

Marc, See, brother, see I Note how she 
quotes the leaves. 

TU* Lavinia, wert thou thus surpris’d, 
sweet girl. 

Ravish’d and wrong’d as Philomela was. 
Forc’d in the ruthless, vast, and gloomy 
woods ? 

See, see ! 55 

Ay, such a place there is where we did 
hunt — 

O, had we never, never hunted there ! — 
Pattern’d by that the poet here describes. 
By nature made for murders and for rapes. 

Marc. O, why should nature build so foul 
a den, 60 

Unless the gods delight in tragedies ? 

TU, Give signs, sweet girl, for here are 
none but friends* 

What Roman lord it was durst do the deed. 
Or slunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erst. 
That left the camp to sin in Lucrece’ bed ? 

Marc. Sit down, sweet niece ; brother, sit 
down by me. 66 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 

Inspire me, that I may this treason find I 
My lord, look here I Look here, Lavinia I 
IHe writes his name with his staff, and 
guides U with feet and mouth* < 
’Phis sandy plot is plain ; guide, if thou 
canst, 70 
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This after me. I have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. 
Curs’d be that heart that forc'd os to this 
shift I 

Write thou, good niece, and here display at 
last 

What God will have discovered for revenge.' 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows 
plain, 76 

That we may know the traitors and the 
truth 1 [She takes the staff in her 
mouth and guides it with her stumps, 
and writes. 

Tit. O, do ye read, my lord, what she 
hath writ ? 

* Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrius.® 

Marc. What, what ! the lustful sons of 
Tamora 80 

Performers of this heinous bloody deed ? 

Tit. Magm Dominator poll, 

Tam lentus audis scelcra ? tarn lentus 
vides ? 

Marc, O, calm thee, gentle lord 1 although 
I know 

There is enough written upon this earth 85 
To stir a mutiny m the mildest thoughts. 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 
My lord, kneel down with me ; Lavima, 
kneel ; 

And kneel, sweet boy, the Roman Hector's 
hope ; 

And sweai with me — as, with the woeful 
fere 50 

And father of that chaste dishonoured 
dame, 

Lord Jumus Brutus sware for Lucrece 
raj^ — 

That we will prosecute, by good advice. 
Mortal revenge upon these traitorous 
Goths, 

And see their blood or die with this 
reproach. 95 

TU, 'Tis sure enough, an you knew how ; 
But if you hunt these bear-whelps, then 
beware : 

The dam will wake ; and if she wind ye 
once. 

She’s with the lion deeply still in league. 
And lulls him whilst she playeth on her 
back, 100 

And when he sleeps will she do what she 
list. 

You are a young huntsman, Marcus ; let 
alone ; 

And come, I will go get a leaf of brass, 

And with a gad of steel will wnte these 
words. 

And lay it by. The angry northern wind 105 
Will blow these sands like Sibyl's leaves 
abroad, 

And where’s our lesson, then ? Boy, what 
say you T 

I say, my lord, tJhat if 1 were a 
man 
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Their mother's bedchamber should not be 
safe 

For these base bondmen to the yoke of 
Rome. no 

Marc. Ay, that’s my boy ! Thy father 
hath full oft 

For his ungrateful country done the hke. 

Boy. And, uncle, so will I, an if 1 live. 

Tit. Come, go with me into mine 
armoury. 

Lucius, I’ll fit thee ; and withal my boy n-j 
Shall carry from me to the Empress’ sons 
Presents that I intend to send them both 
Come, come ; thou ’It do my message, wilt 
thou not ? 

Boy. Ay, with my dagger in their bosoms, 
grandsire. 

Tit. No, boy, not so ; I’U teach thee 
another course. 120 

Lavinia, come. Marcus, look to my house. 
Lucius and I'll go brave it at the court ; 
Ay, marry, will we, sir I and we’ll be waited 
on. [Exeunt Titus, Lavinia, and 
Young Lucius. 

Marc. O heavens, can you hear a good 
man groan 

And not relent, or not compassion him ? 
Marcus, attend him in his ecstasy. 

That hath more scars of sorrow m his heart 
Than foemen’s marks upon his batt'red 
shield. 

But yet so just that he will not revenge. 
Revenge the heavens for old Andronicus ! 

fExd. 

Scene II. Rome. The palace. 

Enter Aaron, Demetrius and Chiron, at 

one door ; and at the other door, Younc 

Lucius and another with a bundle of 

weapons, and verses writ upon them. 

Chi. Demetrius, here’s the son of Lucius ; 
He hath some message to deliver us. 

Aar. Ay, some mad message from his mad 
grandfather. 

Boy. My lords, with all the humbleness 
I may, 

I greet your honours from Andronicus — 5 
[Aside] And pray the Roman gods confound 
you both I 

Dem. Gramercy, lovely Lucius. What’s 
the news ? 

Boy. [Aside] That you are both de- 
cipher’d, that's the news. 

For villains mark’d with rape. — May it 
please you, 

My grandsire, well-advis’d, hath sent by me 
The goodliest weapons of his armoury n 
To gratify your honourable youth, 

'The hope of Rome ; for so he bid me say ; 
And so X do, and with his gifts present 
Your lordships, that, whenever you have 
need, *5 

You may be armed and appointed well. 
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And so I leave you both — [Aside] like 
bloody villains. 

lExeimt Young Lucius and Attendant. 

Dem. What’s here ? A scroll, and written 
round about. 

Let’s see : 

[Reads] ‘ Integer vitae, scelerisque purus, 20 
Non eget Maun laculis, nec arcu.’ 

Chi. O, 'tis a verse in Horace, I know it 
well ; 

I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Aar. Ay, just — a verse in Horace, Right, 
you have it. 24 

[Aside] Now, what a thing it is to be an ass ! 
Here’s no sound jest ! The old man hath 
found their guilt. 

And sends them weapons wrapp’d about 
with lines 

That wound, beyond their feeling, to the 
quick.' 

But were our witty Empress well afoot, 

She would applaud Andronicus’ conceit. 30 
But let her rest in her unrest awhile — 

And now, young lords, was’t not a happy 
star 

Led us to Rome, strangers, and more than 
so. 

Captives, to be advanced to this height ? 

It did me good before the palace gate ss 
To brave the Tnbune in his brother’s 
hearing. 

Dem. But me more good to see so great a 
lord 

Basely insinuate and send us gifts. 

Aar. Had he not reason, Lord De- 
metrius ? 

Did you not use his daughter very friendly? 

Dem. I would we had a thousand Roman 
dames 4^ 

At such a bay, by turn to serve our lust, 

Chi. A charitable wish and full of love. 

Aar. Here lacks but your mother for to 
say amen. 

Chi. And that would she for twenty 
thousand more. 45 

Dem. Come, let us go and pray to all tte 
gods 

For our beloved mother in her pains. 

Aar. [Aside] Pray to the de^dls ; the gods 
have given us over. 

[Trutnpefs sound. 

Dem. Why do the Emperor’s trumpets 
flourish thus ? 

Chi. Belike, for joy the Emperor hath a 
son. 50 

Dem. Soft ! who comes here ? 

Enter Nurse, with a blackamoor Child. 

Nur. Good morrow, lords. 

O, tell me, did you see Aaron the Moor ? 

Aar, Well, more or less, or ne'er a whit 
at a!!, 

Here Aaron is ; and what with Aaron now ? 

Nur, O gentle Aaron, we are all undone I 

8S9 
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Now help, or woe betide thee evermore 1 56 

Aar. Why^ what a caterwaniing dost thou 
keep I 

What dost thou wrap and fumble In thy 
arms ? 

Nut, O, that which I would hide from 
heaven’s eye t 

Our Empress’ shame and stately Rome’s 
disgrace ! ^ 

She is delivered, lords ; she is delivered. 

Aar, To whom ? 

Ntcr, I mean she is brought a-bed. 

Aar. Weil, Cod give her good rest I What 
hath he sent her ? 

Nut, a devil. 

Aar. Why, then she is the devil’s 

dam ; 

A joyful issue, 

Nur. A joyless, dismal, black, and 
sorrowful issue ! 

Here is the babe, as loathsome as a toad 
Amongst the fair-fac'd breeders of our 
clime ; 

The Empress sends it thee, thy stamp, thy 
seal, 

And bids thee christen it with thy dagger’s 
point. 70 

Aar, Zounds, ye whore ! Is black so base 
a hue ? 

Sweet blowse, you are a neauteous blossom 
sure. 

Dew. Villain, what hast thou done ? 

Aar. That which thou canst not undo. 

Chi. Thou hast undone our mother. 

Aar, Villain, I have done thy mother. 

Dew. And therein, hellish dog, thou hast 
undone her. 

Woe to her chance, and damn’d her loathed 
choice I 

Accurs’d the offspring of so foul a fiend ! 

ChL It shall not live, Stj 

Aar. It Shan not die. 

Nur. Aaron, it must ; the mother wills 
it so. 

Aar, What, must it, nurse ? Then let no 
man but X 

Do execution on my flesh and blood. 

Dew. m broach the tadpole on my 
rapier’s point. 85 

Nurse, give it me; my sword shall soon 
dispatch it. 

Aar. Sooner this sword shall plough thy 
bowels up. [Tafces the Chtld from 
the Nurse, and draws. 
Stay, murderous villains, will you kill your 
brother I 

Now, by the burning tapers of the sky 
That shone so brightly when this boy was 
got, 9'* 

He dies upon my scimitax*s sharp point 
That touches this my first-born son and heir. 

I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, 

With all his threat’ning band of Typhon’s 
brood. 
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Nor great Alcldes, nor the god of war, 95 
Shall seize this prey out of his father’s 
hands. 

What, what, ye sanguine, sliallow-liearted 
boys I 

Ye whlie-lim’d walls I ye alehouse painted 

signs I 

Coal-black is better than another hue 
In that it scorns to bear another hue ; 100 
For rJI the water in the ocean 
Can never turn the swan’s black legs to 
white. 

Although she lave them hourly in the flood. 
Tell the Empress from me I am of age 
To keep mine own — excuse it how she can. 

Dew. Wilt thou betray thy noble mistress 
thus ? 106 

Aar. My mistress is my mistress : this 
my self, 

The vigour and the picture of my youth. 
This before all the world do I prefer ; 

This maugre all the world will I keep safe, 
Oi some of you shall smoke tor it in Rome. 

Dew. By this our mother is for ever 
sham’d. ixa 

Chu Rome will despise her for tliis foul 
escape. 

Nur. The Emperor in his rage will doom 
her death. 

ChL 1 blush to think upon this ignomy. 

Aar. Why, there’s the privilege your 
beauty bears : ns 

Fie, treaclierous hoe, that will l>etray with 
blushing 

The close enacts and counsels of thy heart! 
Here’s a young lad fram'd of another leer. 
Look how the black sla%'e smiles upon the 
father, 120 

As who should say * Old iad, I am thine 
own*. 

He is your brother, lords, sensibly fed 
Of that self-blood that first gave life to you ; 
And from your womb where you imprisoned 
were 

He is enfranchised and come to light. X25 
Nay, he is your brother by the surer side. 
Although my sea! be stamped in his face. 

Nur, Aaron, what shall I say unto the 
Empress 1 

Dem. Advise thee, Aaron, what is to be 
done. 

And we will all subscribe to thy advice. *30 
Save thou the child, so we may all be safe. 

Aar. Then sit we down and let us all 
consult. 

My son and I will have the wind of you : 
Keep there ; now talk at pleasure of your 
safety. fTkcy siL 

Dem, How many women mw this child 
of his ? 135 

Aar. Why, m, brave lords I When we 
Join in league 

I am a lamb ; but if you brave the Moor, 
The chafed .Ixwr, the mountain lioness. 
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Scene 2 ] 

Tfie ocean swells not so as Aaron storms. 
But say, again, how many saw the child? 140 

Nut, Cornelia the midwife and myself ; 
And no one else but the delivered Empress. 

Aar. The Emperess, the midwife, and 
yourself. 

Two may keep counsel when the third’s 
away : 

Go to the Empress, tell her this I said, r js 
[He kills her 

Weeke weeks ! 

So cries a pig prepared to the spit. 

Dem. What mean’st thou, Aaron ? 
Wherefore didst thou this ? 

Aar. O Lord, sir, ’tis a deed of policy. 
Shall she live to betray this guilt ot ours — 
A long-tongu’d babbling gossip ? No, lords, 
no. i 5 i 

And now be it known to you my full intent: 
Not far, one Muliteus, my countryman — 
His wife but yesternight was brought to 
bed ; 

His child is like to her, fair as you are. 15s 
Go pack with him, and give the mother 
gold, 

And tell them both the circumstance of all, 
And how by this their child shall be 
advanc’d. 

And be received lor the Emperor’s heir 
And substituted in the place of mine, lOo 
To calm this tempest whirling in the court ; 
And let the Emperor dandle him tor his 
own. 

Hark ye, lords. You see I have given her 
physic, {Pointing to the Nurse. 
And you must needs bestow her funeral ; 
The fields are near, and you are gallant 
grooms. 16 , 

This done, see that you take no longer days, 
But send the midwife presently to me. 

The midwife and the nurse well made 
away. 

Then let the ladies tattle what they please. 

Chi. Aaron, I see thou wilt not trust the 
air 370 

With secrets. 

Dem. For this care of Tamora, 
Herself and hers are highly bound to thee. 

lExeunt Demetrius and Chiron, 
hearing off the dead Nurse. 

Aar, Now to the Goths, as switt a> 
swallow dies. 

There to dispose this treasure in mine 
arms. 

And secretly to greet the Empress’ friends. 
Come on, you thick-lipp’d slave. I’ll bear 
you hence; x 7 > 

For it is you that puts us to our shifts. 

I'll ncuike you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and suck the 
goat, 

And cabin in a cave, and bring you up 
To be a warrior and command a camp. 

IHacIi mfihlhe child, j 


Scene III. Rome. A pubUt place. 
Enfer Titus, bearing arrows with letteis on 
the ends of them ; with him Marcus, 
Young Lucius, and other gentlemen, 
Publius, Sempronius, and Caius, with 
bows, 

T u. Come, Marcus, come ; kinsmen, this 
is the way. 

Sir boy, let me see your archery ; 

Look ye draw home enough, and 'tis thcie 
straight. 

Terras Astraea rciiqmt, 

Be you rememl 3 ’red, Marcus ; she’s gone, 
she’s fled. 

Sirs, take you to your tools. You, cousins, 
shall 

Go sound the ocean and cast your nets ; 
Happily you may catch her in the sea ; 
Yet there’s as little justice as at land. 

No ; Publius and Sempronius, you must 
do it ; 10 

’Tis you must dig with mattock and with 
spade. 

And pierce the inmost centre of the earth ; 
Then, when you come to Pluto’s region, 

I pray you deliver him this petition. 

Tell him it is for justice and for aid, 15 
And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with sorrows in ungrateful Rcrre. 
Ah, Rome I Well, well, I made thee 
miserable 

What time I threw the people’s suffrages 
On him that thus doth tyrannize o’er me. =0 
Go get you gone ; and pray be careful all, 
And leave you not a man-of-war un- 
search’d. 

This wicked Emperor may have shipp’d her 
hence ; 

And, kinsmen, then we may go pipe for 
justice. '’4 

Marc. O Publius, is not this a heavy case, 
To sec thy noble uncle thus distract ? 

Pub. Therefore, my lords, it highly us 
concei ns 

By day and night t'attend him carefully. 
And feed his humour kindly as we may 
Till time beget some careful remedy. =jo 
Marc. Kinsmen, his sorrows are past 
remedy. 

Join with the Goths, and with revengeful 
war 

Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude. 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 
Til. Publius, how now ? How now, my 
masters ? 35 

What, have you met vdth her ? 

Pub, No, my good lord ; but Pluto sends 
you word. 

If you 1^11 have Revenge from bell, you 
shall. 

Marry, for Justice, she is so employ'd. 

He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or some- 
where else, 40 
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So that perforce you must needs stay a time. 

TiL He doth me wrong to feed me with 
delays. 

I'll dive into the burning lake below 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 
Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we, 45 
No foig-bon’d men fram'd of the Cyclops' 
size ; 

But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back. 
Yet wrung with wrongs more than our 
backs can bear ; 

And, sith there's no justice in earth nor 
hell, 

We will solicit heaven, and move the gods 
To send down Justice for to wreak our 
wrongs. 5 * 

Come, to this gear. You are a good archer, 
Marcus, [He gives them the arrows, 

* Ad Jovem ' that's for you ; here * Ad 

Apollmem 

‘ Ad Martem ’ that’s for myself. 

Here, boy, * To Pallas ' ; here * To 
Mercury *. 55 

* To Saturn ’ Caius — not to Saturnine : 
You were as good to shoot against the wind. 
To it, boy. Marcus, loose when I bid. 

Of my word, I have written to effect ; 
There's not a god left unsolicited. 6 o 

Marc. Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into 
the court ; 

We will afflict the Emperor in his pride. 

Tit, Now, masters, draw. [They shooQ O, 
well said, Lucius I 

Good boy, in Virgo's lap I Give it Pallas. 

Marc. My lord, I aim a mile beyond the 
moon ; 65 

Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 

TU, Ha I ha ! 

Publius, Publius, what hast thou done ? 
See, see, thou hast shot off one of Taurus' 
horns. 

Marc. This was the sport, my lord : when 
Publius shot, 70 

The Bull, being gall'd, gave Aries such a 
knock 

That down fell both the Ram's horns in the 
court ; 

And who should find them but the Empress' 
villain ? 

She laugh'd, and told the Moor he should 
not choose 74 

But give them to his master for a present. 

TU, Why, there it goes I God give his 
lordship joy I 

Enter the Oown, with a hashet and two 
pigeons in U, 

News, news from heaven \ Marcus, the post 
is come. 

Sirrah, what tidings? Have you any 
letters ? 7^ 

Shan I have justice ? What says Jupiter ? 

do. Ho, the gibbet-maker? He says 
that he hath taken them down again, for 
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the man must not be bang'd till the next 

week. 

Tit. But what says Jupiter, I ask thee ? 
Clo. Alas, sir, I know not Jupiter * i 
never drank with him in all my life, 85 
Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the 
carrier ? 

Clo. Ay, of my pigeons, sir ; nothing else. 
Tit. Why, didst thou not come from 
heaven ? 

Clo. From heaven ! Alas, sir, I never 
came there. God forbid 1 should be so bold 
to press to heaven in my young days. Why, 
I am going with my pigeons to the Tnbunal 
Plebs, to take up a matter of brawl betwixt 
my uncle and one of the Emperal's men, 93 
Marc. Why, sir, that is as fit as can be to 
serve for your oration ; and let him deliver 
the pigeons to the Emperor from you. 

TiL Tell me, can you deliver an oration 
to the Emperor with a grace ? 

Clo. Nay, truly, sir, I could never say 
grace in all my life, 

TiL Sirrah, come hither. Make no more 
ado, 100 

But give your pigeons to the Emperor ; 
By me thou shalt have iustice at his hands. 
Hold, hold ! Meanwhile here's money for 
thy charges. 

Give me pen and ink. Sirrah, can you with 
a grace deliver up a supplication ? 105 

Clo, Ay, sir. 

TiL Then here is a supplication for you. 
And when you come to him, at the first 
approach you must kneel ; then kiss his 
foot ; then deliver up your pigeons ; and 
then look for your reward. I'll be at hand, 
sir ; see you do it bravely. xix 

Clo, I warrant you, sir ; let me alone. 
TU, Sirrali, hast thou a knife ? Come, kt 
me see it. 

Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration ; 

For thou hast made it like an humble 
suppliant. xxs 

And when thou hast given it to the 
Emperor* 

Knock at my door, and tell me what he 
says. 

do. God be with you, sir ; I will. 

TU, Come, Marcus, let us go. Publius, 
follow me, fExcMnh 

Scene IV. Rome, Before the palace. 

Enter the Emperor, and the Empress and 
her two sons, Demetrius and Chiron ; 
Lords and Others, The Emperor brings 
the arrows in hh hand that Titus shot at 

him. 

Sat Why, lords, what wrongs are these I 
Was ever seen 

An emperor hi Rome thus overborne^ 
Troubled, confronted thua; imd, for the 
extmt 
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Of ega! justice, us’d m such contempt ? | 

My lords, you know, as know the mightful i 
gods, 5 

However these disturbers of our peace 
Buzz in the people's cais, there nought hath 
pass'd 

But even with law against the wiliul sons 
Of old Androniciis. And w'hat an if 
His sorrows have so overwhelm’d his wits. 
Shall we be thus afflicted m his wreaks, xi 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness ? 

And now he writes to heaven for his ledress. 
See, here’s ‘ To Jove * and this * To 
Mercury ’ ; 

This ‘ To Apollo ’ ; this ’ To the God of 
War 15 

Sweet scrolls to fly about the streets of 
Rome I 

What’s this but libelling against the Senate, 
And blazoning our unjustice every where ? 
A goodly humour, is it not, my lords ? 

As who would say in Rome no lusticc were. 
But if 1 live, his feigned ecstasies =1- 

Shall foe no shelter to these outrages ; 

But he and his shall know that pistice lives 
In Saturnxnus' health ; whom, if she sleep. 
Hell so awake as he in fury shall --5 

Cut off the proud 'st conspirator that lives. 
Tam. My gracious lord, my lovely 
Saturnme, 

Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts. 
Calm thee, and hear the faults of Titus’ age, 
Th’ efltects of sorrow for his valiant sons, 3 > 
Whose loss hath pierc'd him deep and 
scarr’d his heart ; 

And rather comfort his distressed plight 
Than prosecute the meanest or the best 
For these contempts. [Aside] Why, thus it 
shall become 

High-witted Tamora to gloze with all. 3^ 
But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick 
Thy life-blood out ; if Aaron now be wise, 
Then is all safe, the anchor m the port. 

Enter Clown. 

How now, good fellow ! Wouldst thou 
speak with us ? 

Clo. Yes, forsooth, an your mistriship b 
EmperiaL 4 

Tam. Empress I am, but yonder sits the 
Emperor. 

Clo. *Tis he.~God and Saint Stephen 
give you godden. I have brought you a 
letter and a couple of pigeons here. 

ISaturninus reads the tetter. 
SaL Go take him away, and hang him 
presently. 4 * 

Clo. How much money must I have ? 
Tam. Come, sirrah, you must be bang’d 
Clo. Hang’d I by’r ladv, then I hav' 
brought up a neck to a fair end. 

(Exit guarded 
SaL Despiteful and intolerable wrongs 
Shall I endure this monstrous villainy ? 5 
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1 know fiom whence this same device 
proceeds. 

May this be borne — as if his traitorous sons 
That died by law for murder of our brother 
Have by my means been butchered wrong- 
fully ? 55 

-o drag the villain hither by the hair ; 
Nor age nor honour shall shape privilege. 
For this proud mock I’ll be thy slaughter- 
man, 

Sly frantic wictch, that holp’st to make me 
great, 

In hope thyself should govern Rome and 
me, (.o 

Enter Nuntius JEuihivs. 

What news with thee, ASmilius ? 

JEmil. Arm, my lords ! Rome never had 
more cause. 

The Goths have gathered head ; and with 
a power 

Of high resolved men, bent to the spoil, 
They hither march amain, under conduct 
Of Lucius, son to old Andronicus ; 65 

Who threats m course of this revenge to do 
As much as ever Conolanus did. 

Sat. Is waihke Lucius general of the 
Goths ? 

These tidings nip me, and I hang the head 
As floweis with frost, or grass beat dow'ii 
with storms. 71 

Ay, now begins our sorrows to approach. 
’ 7 'is he the common people love so much ; 
Myself hath often heard them say — 

When I have walked like a private man — 
That Lucius’ banishment was wrongfully, 
And they have wish’d that Lucius were 
theii emperor. 

Tam, Why should you fear ? Is not your 
city strong ? 

Sat. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius, 
And will revolt from me to succour him. 
Tam. King, be thy thoughts imperious 
like thy name I 

Is the sun dimm’d, that gnats do fly m it ? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And IS not careful what they mean thereby. 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody ; «6 
Even so mayest thou the giddy men of 
Rome. 

Then cheer thy spirit ; for know ihou, 
Emperor, 

I will enchant the old Andronicus 
With words more sweet, and yet more 
dangerous, 

Than baits to fish or honey-stalks to sheep. 
When as the one is wounded with the bait, 
The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Sat. But he will not entreat his son for us. 
Tam. If Tamora entreat him, then he will ; 
For I can smooth and fill his aged ears ,6 
With golden promises, that, were his heart 
Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf, 

893 
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Yet should both ear and heart obey my 
tongue. 

[To Mmilius} Go tliou before to be our 
ambassador ; 

Say that the Emperor requests a parley 
Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting 
Even at his father's house, the old An- 
dronicus. 

SaL iEmilius, do this message honour- 
ably ; 104 

And if he stand on hostage for his safety. 
Bid him demand what pledge will please 
him best. 

MmiU Your bidding shall I do effectually, 

[Exif. 

Tqm. Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have. 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike 
Goths. 1^0 

And now, sweet Emperor, be blithe again. 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 

Sat, Then go successantly, and plead to 
him. [Exeunt. 


ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Plains near Rome. 

Enter Lucius with an army of Goths with 
drums and colours. 

Luc. Approved warriors and my faithful 
friends, 

I have received letters from great Rome 

Which signifies what hate they bear their 
Emperor 

And how desirous of our sight they are. 

Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles 
witness, s 

Imperious and impatient of your wrongs ; 

And wherein Rome hath done you any 
scath. 

Let him make treble satisfaction, 

1 Goth. Brave slip, sprung from the great 
Andronicus, 

Whose name was once our terror, now our 
comfort, lo 

Whose high exploits and honourable deeds 

Ingrateful Rome requites with foul con- 
tempt. 

Be bold in us : we'll follow where thou | 
lead'st, 

Like stinging bees in hottest summer's day. 

Led by their master to the flow Ted fields. 

And be aveng’d on cursed Tamora, lO 

All the Goths. And as he saith, so say we 
all with him. 

Luc. 1 humbly thank him, and I thank 
you all. 

But who comes here, led by a lusty Goth ? 

Enter a Goth, leading Aaron with his Child 
in his arms. 

2 Go 0 t. Renowned Lucius, from our 
troops I stray'd «o 

S94 


To gaze upon a rumous monastery ; 

And as I earnestly did fix mine eye 
Upon the wasted building, suddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath a waU. 

I made unto the noise, when soon I heard 
The crying babe controli'd with this 
discourse ; 

* Peace, tawny slave, half me and half thv 
dam I ^ 

Did not thy hue bewray whose brat thou 
art, 

Had nature lent thee but thy mother's look, 
Villain, thou mights! have been an 
emperor ; 30 

But where the bull and cow are both milk- 
white. 

They never do beget a coal-black calf. 
Peace, villain, peace ! ' — even thus he rates 
the babe^ — 

‘ For I must bear thee to a trusty Goth, 
Who, when he knows thou art the Empress' 
babe, 3.5 

Will hold thee dearly for thy mother's sake’. 
With 'this, my weapon drawn, I rush'd upon 
him. 

Surpris'd him suddenly, and brought him 
hither 

To use as you think needful of the man. 

Luc. O worthy Goth, this is the incarnate 
devil 40 

That robb'd Andronicus of his good hand j 
This is the pearl that pleas'd your Empress’ 
eye; 

And here's the base fruit of her burning 
lust. 

Say, wall-ey’d slave, whither wouldst thou 
convey 

ITiis growing image of thy fiend-like face ^ 
Why dost not speak ? What, deaf ? Not a 
word ? 46 

A halter, soldiers I Hang him on this tree. 
And by his side his fruit of bastardy. 

' Aar. Touch not the boy, he is of royal 
blood. 

Lmc. Too like the sire for ever being good. 
First hang the child, that he may see it 
sprawl — 5* 

A sight to vex the father’s soul withal. 

Get me a ladder. [A ladder bt ought, which 
Aaron is made to clif^. 

Aar. Lucius, save the child, 

And bear it from me to the Emperess, 

If thou do this. I'll show thee wondrous 
things 55 

That highly may advantage thee to hear *, 
If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 
ril speak no more but * Vengeance rot you 
all!' 

Luc, Say on ; an if it please me which 
thou speak 'st. 

Thy child shall live, and I will see it 
nourish'd. <50 

Aar. An if it please thee I Why, assure 
thee, Liicisi#, 


Scene 1] 

’Twill vex thy soul to hear what I shall 
speak ; 

For I must talk of murders, rapes and 
massacres. 

Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of mischief, treason, villainies, 65 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteously pei form'd ; 
And this shall all be buried in my death. 
Unless thou swear to me my child shall 
live. 

Luc* Tell on thy mind ; I say thy cliild 
shall live. 

Aar, Swear that he shall, and then I will 
begin. 

Luc. Who should I swear by ? Thou 
behevest no god ; 

That granted, how canst thou believe an 
oath f 

Aar* What if I do not ? — as indeed I do 
not ; 

Yet, for I know thou art religious 
And hast a thing within thee called con- 
science, 75 

With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe. 
Therefore I urge thy oath. For that I know 
An idiot holds his bauble for a god. 

And keeps the oath which by that god he 
sw’ears, s 

To that I'll urge him. Therefore thou .shalt 
vow 

By that same god — what god soe’er it be 
That thou adorest and hast in reverence — 
To save my boy, to nourish and bring him 
up; 

Or else I will discover nought to thee. 8<> 

Luc. Even by my god I swear to thee I 
will. 

Aar. First know thou, 1 begot him on the 
Empress. 

Luc. O most insatiate and luxurious 
woman I 

Aar. Tut, Lucius, this was but a deed of 
charity 

To that which thou shalt hear of me anon. 
'Twas her two sons that murdered Bas- 
sianus ; 91 

They cut thy sister’s tongue, and ravish’d 
her, 

And cut her hands, and triram ’d her as 
thou sawest. 

Luc* O detestable villain ! Call’st thou 
that trimming ? 

Aar, Why, she was wash’d, and cut, and 
trimm’d, and 'twas ‘js 

Trim sport for them which had the tloing 
of it. 

Liic. O barbarous beastly villains like 
thyself I 

Aar* Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct 
them. 

That codding spirit had they from their 
ttiotheri 

As sure a card as ever won the set j xoe 


TITUS ANDHONICUS 

That bloody mind, I think, they learn'd 
of me, 

As true a dog as ever fought at head. 

Well, let my deeds be witness of my worth. 
I train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole 
Where the dead corpse of Bassiaiitis lay ; 
I wrote the letter that thy father found, 
And hid the gold within that letter men- 
tion'd. 

Confederate with the queen and her two 

sons ; 

And what not done, that thou hast cause 
to rue, 109 

Wherein I had no stroke of mischief in It ? 
I play’d the cheater for thy father’s hand. 
And, when I had it, drew myself apart 
And almost broke my heart with extreme 
laughter. 

I plied me through the crevice of a wall, 
When, for his hand, he had his two sons' 
heads ; 115 

Beheld his tears, and laugh'd so heartily 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his ; 
And when I told the Empress of this sport. 
She swooned almost at my pleasing tale. 
And for my tidings gave me twentv kissCs. 

Goth* What, canst thou say all this and 
never blush ? i2x 

Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is. 

Luc* Art thou not soriy for these heinous 
deeds ? 

Aar. Ay, that I had not done a thousand 
more. 

Even now I curse the day — and yet, I 
think, 125 

Few come within the compass of my curse — 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill ; 

As kill a man, or else devise his death ; 
Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do it ; 
Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself; 
Set deadly enmity between two friends ; 
Make poor men’s cattle break their necks ; 
Set fire on barns and hay-stacks m the 
night, 

And bid the owners quench them with their 
tears. 

Oft have I digg’d up dead men from their 
graves, 13;. 

And set them upright at their dear friends* 
door 

Even when their sorrows almost was forgot. 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees. 
Have with my knife carved in Roman 
letters 

' Let not your sorrow die, though 1 am 
dead 140 

Tut, I have done a thousand dreadful 
things 

As willingly as one would kin a fly ; 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed 
But that I cannot do ten thousand more. 

Lm* Bring down the devil, for he must 
not die us 

So sweet a death as hanging presently, 

89s 
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Aar. If there be devils, would I were a 
devil. 

To live and burn in everlasting lire. 

So 1 might have your company in hell 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue i 
Luc. Sirs, stop Ms mouth, and let Mm 
speak no more* =^ 5 ^ 

Enter JEuihivs. 

Goth. My lord, there is a messenger from 
Rome 

Desires to be admitted to youi presence. 

Luc. Let him come near. 

Welcome, -<®miiius. What’s the news from 
Rome ? ^55 

JBmil. Lord Lucius, and you Princes of 
the Goths, 

The Roman Emperor greets you all by me ; 
And, for he understands you are in arms. 
He craves a parley at your father’s house, 
Willing you to demand your hostages, ito 
And they shall be immediately deliver’d. 

1 Goth. What says our general ? 

Luc. iEmilius, let the Emperor give his 
pledges 

Unto my father and my unde Marcus. lU 
And we will come. March away. [Exr«nh 

Scene II. Rome. Before fiitis* house. 

Enter Tamora, and her two sons, De- 
metrius and Chiron, disguised. 

Tam. Thus, in this strange and sad 
habiliment, 

I will encounter with Andronicus, 

And say I am Revenge, sent from below 
To join with him and right his heinous 
wrongs. 

Knock at his study, where they say he 
keeps 5 

To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge ; 
Tell him Revenge is come to join with 
him. 

And work confusion on his enemies. 

They knock, and Titus opens his study door, 
above. 

Tit. Who doth molest my contemplation? 
Is it your trick to make me ope the door, xo 
That so my sad decrees may fly away 
And all my studv be to no effect ? 

You are deceiv’d ; for what I mean to do 
See here in bloody lines I have set down ; 
And what is written shall be executed. *.*» 
Tam. Titus, 1 am come to talk with thee. 
Tit. No, not a word. How can I grace 
my talk. 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? 
Thou hast the odds of me ; therefore no 
more. 

Tam. If thou didst know me, thou 
wouMst talk with me. ao 

Tff. I am not mad* I know thee well 
enough : 

S96 


[Act g 

Witness this wretched stump, witness tl^ 
crimson lines ; 

Witness these trenches made by grief and 
care ; 

Witness the tiring day and heavy night • 
Witness all sorrow that I know thee well '23 
For our proud Empress, mighty Tamora, 
Is nut thy coming for my othei hand ? 

Tam. Know thou, sad man, I am* not 
Tamora : 

She is thy enemy and I thy friend. 

I am Revenge, sent from th’ mfernai 
kingdom 3^ 

To ease the gnawing vulture of thy mmd 
By woiking wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down and welcome me to this world’s 
light ; 

Confer with me of murder and of death ; 
There’s not a hollow cave or lurking-place, 
No vast obscurity or misty vale, 36 

Where bloody murder or detested rape 
Can couch tor fear but I will find them out • 
\nd in their ears teil them my dreadful 
name — 

Revenge, which makes the foul offender 
quake. 4„ 

Tit. Art thou Revenge ? and art thou 
sent to me 

To be a torment to mine enemies ? 

Tam. 1 am ; theietore come down and 
w'elcome me. 

Tit. Do me some service ere I come to 
thee. 

Lo, by thy side where Rape and Murder 
stands ; 4, 

Now give some surance that thou art 
Revenge- 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot 
wheels ; 

And then I'll come and he thy W'aggoner 
And whirl along with thee about the globes. 
Provide thee two proper palfreys, black as 
jet, 50 

To hale thy vengeful waggon swift away, 
And find out murderers in their guilty 
caves ; 

And when thy car is leaden with their 
heads, 

I wiU dismount, and by thy waggon wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman, all day long, 55 
Even from Hyperion’s rising in the cast 
Until his very downfall in the sea. 

And day by day I’ll do this heavy task, 

So thou destroy Rapine and Murder there. 

Tam. These are my ministers, and come 
with me. 60 

Tit. Ate they thy ministers ? What are 
they call’d ? 

Tam, Ea]^ and Murder ; therefore called 
so 

’Cause they fake vengeance of such kind 
of men. 

Tit. Good Lord, how like the Empress’ 
sons they are I 
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Scene 2] 

And you the Empress I But we worldly 
men 65 

Have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes. 

0 sweet Revenge, now do I come to thee ; 
And, if one arm’s embracement will content 

thee, 

1 will embrace thee in it by and by, 

[Exit above. 

Tam, This closing with him lits his 
lunacy. 70 

Whate’er I forge to feed his brain-sick 
humours. 

Do you uphold and maintain in your 
speeches. 

For now he firmly takes me for Revenge ; 
And, being credulous in this mad thought. 
I'll make him send for Lucius his son, 75 
And whilst I at a banquet hold him sure, 
rn find some cunning practice out of hand 
To scatter and disperse the giddy Goths, 
Or, at the least, make them his enemies. 
See, here he comes, and I must ply my 
theme. 80 

Enter Titus, below. 

Tit. Long have 1 been forlorn, and all for 
thee. 

Welcome, dread Fury, to my woeful house. 
Rapine and Murder, you are welcome too. 
How like the Empress and her sons you are! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor. 85 
Could not all hell afford you such a devil ? 
For well I wot the Empress never wags 
But in her company there is a Moor ; 

And, would you represent our queen 
aright, 

It were convenient you had such a devil. 90 
But welcome as you are. What shall we do? 

Tam. What wouldst thou have us do, 
Andronicus ? 

Dem. Show me a murderer, I'll deal with 
him. 

ChL Show me a villain that hath done a 
rape, 

And I am sent to be reveng’d on him. 95 

Tam, Show me a thousand that hath 
done thee wrong. 

And I will be revenged on them all. 

Tift Ix>ok round about the wicked streets 
of Rome, 

And when thou find'st a man that^s like 
thyself, 99 

Good Murder, stab him ; he's a murderer. 
Go thou with him, and when it is thy hap 
To find another that is like to thee, 

Good Rapine, sStab him ; he is a ravisher. 
Go thou with them ; and in the Emperor's 
court 

There is a queen, attended by a Moor ; 105 
Well Shalt thou know her by thine own 
proportion. 

For up and down she doth resemble thee. 

I pray thee, do on them some violent death; 
They have been violent to me and mine. 

30 


Tam. Well hast thou lesson’d us ; this 
shall we do. no 

, But would it please thee, good Andronicus, 

I To send for Lucius, thy thrice- valiant son, 
Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike 
Goths, 

And bid him come and banquet at thy 
house ; 114 

When he is here, even at thy solemn feast, 
I will bring in the Empress and her sons, 
The Emperor himself, and all thy foes ; 
And at thy mercy shall they stoop and 
kneel, 

And on them shalt thou ease thy angry 
heart. 

What says Andronicus to this device ? 120 
Tit. Marcus, my brother ! 'Tis sad Titus 
calls. 

Enter Marcus. 

Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius ; 
Thou shalt inquire him out among the 

Goths. 123 

Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefest princes of the Goths ; 
Bid him encamp his soldiers where they are. 
Tell him the Emperor and the Empress too 
Feast at my house, and he shall feast with 
them. 

This do thou for my love ; and so let him. 
As he regards his aged father’s life. 130 

Marc. This will I do, and soon return 
again. [Exit. 

Tam. Now will I hence about thy 
business, 

And take my ministers along with me. 

T it. Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder stay 
with me, 

Or else I’ll cal! my brother back again, 135 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 

Taw, lAside to her sons] What say you, 
boys ? Will you abide with him, 
Whiles I go tell my lord the Emperor 
How 1 have govern'd our determin’d lest ? 
Yield to his humour, smooth and speak him 
fair, 140 

And tarry with him till I turn again. 

Tit. [Aside] 1 knew them all, though they 
suppos’d me mad, 

And will o’er-reach them in their own 
devices, 

A pair of cursed hell-hounds and their dam. 
Dem. Madam, depart at pleasure ; leave 
us here. 145 

Tam. Farewell, Andronicus; Revenge 
now goes 

To lay a complot to betray thy foes. 

Tit I know thou dost ; and, sweet 
Revenge, farewell. [Exif Tamora. 
Cht Tell us, old man, how shall we be 
employ'd ? 

Tit, Tut, I have work enough for you to 
do. *50 

Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine. 
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Enier Publius, Caius, ani Valentine. 

Pub, What is your will ? 

TiL Know you these two 7 
Pub,. The Empress’ sons, I take them: 
Chiron, Demetrius. 155 

Tit. Fie, Publius, fie ! thou art too much 
deceiv’d. 

The one Is Murder, and Rape is the other’s 
name ; 

And therefore bind them, gentle Publius — 
Caius and Valentine, lay hands on them. 
Oft have you heard me wish for such an 
hour, ^ 

And now I find it ; therefore bind them 
sure, 

And stop their mouths if they begin to cry. 

[Exit. They lay hold on Chiron and 
Demetrius. 

Chi. Villains, forbear 1 we are the 
Empress’ sons. 

Pub. And therefore do we what we are 
commanded. 

Stop close their mouths, let them not speak 
a word. 

Is he sure bound ? Look that you bind 
them fast. 

Rc-enier Titus Andronicus with a knife, 
and Lavinia with a basin. 

Tit Come, come, Lavinia ; look, thy foes 
are bound. 

Sirs, stop their mouths, let them not speak 
to me ; 

But let them hear what fearful words I 
utter, 

O villains, Chiron and Demetrius ! 170 

Here stands the spring w'hom you have 
stain’d with mud ; 

^ his goodly summer with your winter 
mix'd. 

fou kill’d her husband ; and for that vile 
fault 

Two of her brothers were condemn’d to 
death, 

My hand cut off and made a merry |est ; 175 
Both her sweet hands, her tongue, and that 
more dear 

Than hands or tongue, her spotless chastity. 
Inhuman traitors, you constrain’d and 
forc'd. 

What would you say, if I should let you 
speak ? 

Villains, for shame you could not beg for 
grace, 380 

Hark, wretches I how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. 
Whiles that Lavinia ’tween her stumps doth 
hold 

The basin that receives your guilty blood. 
You know your mother means to feast with 
me, 185 

And calls herself Revenge, and thinks me 
mad. 


[Act 5 

Hark, villains I I will grind your bones to 
dust, 

And with your blood and it I'll make a 
paste ; 

And of the paste a coffin I will rear. 

And make two pasties of your shameful 
heads ; 190 

And bid that strumpet, your unhallowed 
dam. 

Like to the earth, swallow her own increase. 
This is the feast that I have bid her to. 
And this the banquet she shall surfeit on ; 
For worse than Philomel you us’d my 
daughter, 193 

And worse than Progne I will be reveng'd. 
And now prepare your throats. Lavinia^ 
come. 

Receive the blood ; and when that they are 
dead. 

Let me go grind their bones to powder 
small. 

And with this hateful liquor temper it ; 200 
And in that paste let their vile heads be 
bak'd. 

Come, come, be every one officious 
To make this banquet, which I wish may 
prove 

More stem and bloody than the Centaurs’ 
feast. [He cuts their throats. 

So. 

Now bring them in, for I will play the cook, 
And see them ready against their mother 
comes, 206 

[Exeunt, bearing the dead bodies. 

Scene HI. The court of TUus* house. 

Enter Lucius, Marcus, and the Goths, with 
Aaron prisoner, and his Child in the arms 
of an Attendant. 

Luc. Uncle Marcus, since ’tis my father's 
mind 

That I repair to Rome, I am content. ^ 

1 Goth. And ours with thine, befall what 
fortune wdlL 

Luc. Good uncle, take you in this 
barbarous Moor, 

This ravenous tiger, this accursed devil ; 3 
Let him receive no sust’nance, fetter him. 
Till he be brought unto the Empress’ face 
For testimony of her foul procc^ings. 

And see the ambush of our friends be 
strong ; 

I fear the Emperor means no good to us. w 
Aar, Some devil whisper curses In my ear. 
And prompt me that my tongue may utter 
forth 

The venomous malice of my swelling heart 1 
Luc. Away, inhuman dog, unhallowed 
slave I 

Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in, *5 
IBxmni GMk$ wUk Aarm. Phurish 
within. 

The trumpets show the Emperor i$ at hand. 



Scene 3] 

Soumi trumpets. Enter Saturninus and 
Tamora, with Mmi-ivs, Tribunes, Sen- 
ators, and Others. 

Sat* What, hath the firmament moe suns 
than one ? 

Lmc. What boots it thee to call thyself a 
sun ? 

Marc. Rome*s Emperor, and nephew, 
break the parle ; 

These quarrels must be quietly debated. 20 
The feast is ready w'hich the careful Titus 
Hath ordain’d to an honourable end. 

For peace, for love, for league, and good to 
Rome. 

Please you, therefore, draw nigh and take 
your places. 

Sat Marcus, we will. [A table brought in. 
The company sit down. 

Trumpets sounding, enter Titus like a cook, 
placing the dishes, and Lavinia with a 
veil over her face ; also Young Lucius, 
and Others. 

Tit* Welcome, my lord ; welcome, dread 
Queen ; 26 

Welcome, ye warlike Goths ; welcome, 
Lucius ; 

And welcome all. Although the cheer be 
poor, 

’Twill fill your stomachs ; please you cat 
of it. 

Sat* Why art thou thus attir’d, An- 
dronicus ? 3« 

Tit. Because I would be sure to have all 
well 

To entertain your Highness and your 
Empress. 

Tam. We are beholding to you, good 
Andronlcus. 

Tit An if your Highness knew my heart, 
you were. 

My lord the Emperor, resolve me this : 35 
Was it well done of rash Virginias 
To slay his daughter with his own right 
hand. 

Because she was enforc’d, stain’d, and 
deflower’d ? 

Sat. It was, Andronicus. 

TU. Your reason, mighty lord. 4 «> 

Sat* Because the girl should not survive 
her shame, 

And by her presence still renew his sorrows- 
Tif. A reason mighty, strong, and 
effectual ; 

A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant 
For me, most wretched, to perform the like. 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy shame with thee ; 

[He kais her* 

And with thy shame thy father’s sorrow diel 
Sat* What hast thou done, unnatural and 
unkind ? 

TU* Kill’d her for whom my tears have 
made me blind* 
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I am as woeful as Virginius was, 50 

And have a thousand times more cause than 
he 

To do this outrage ; and ft now is done. 

Sat What, v/as she ravish’d ? Tell who 
did the deed. 

TU. Wiirt please you eat ? Will’t please 
your Highness feed ? 

Tam. Whv hast thou slam thine only 
daughter thus ? 55 

Ttt Not I ; ’twas Chiron and Demetrius. 
They ravish’d her, and cut away her 
tongue ; 

And they, ’twas they, that did her all this 
wrong. 

Sat Go, fetch them hither to us presently. 

TU. Why, there they are, both baked in 
this pie, 60 

Whereof their mother daintilv hath fed. 
Eating the flesh that she herselt hath bred. 
'Tis true, ’tis true : witness my knife’s 
sharp point. [He stabs the Empress. 

Sat. Die, frantic w'retch, for this accursed 
deed I [He stabs Titus, 

Luc. Can the son’s eye behold his father 
bleed ? 65 

There’s meed for meed, death for a deadly 
deed. \ He stabs Satuminiis. A great 
tumult Lucius, Marcus, and their 
friends go up into the balcony. 

Marc. You sad-fac’d men, people and 
sons of Rome, 

By uproars sever’d, as a flight of fowl 
Scatter’d by winds and high tempestuous 
gusts, 

O, let me teach you how to knit again 70 
This scattered corn into one mutual sheaf. 
These broken limbs again into one body ; 
Lest Rome heiself be bane unto herself, 
And she whom mighty kingdoms curtsy to, 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 75 
Do shameful execution on herself. 

But if my frosty signs and chaps of age, 
Grave witnesses of true experience. 

Cannot induce you to attend my words, 
[To Luciwsl Speak, Rome’s dear friend, as 
erst our ancestor, 80 

When with his solemn tongue he did 
discourse 

To love-sick Dido’s sad attending ear 
The story of that baleful burning night, 
When subtle Greeks surpris’d King Priam’s 
Troy. 84 

Tell us what Sinon hath bewitch’d our ears, 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in 
That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil 
wound. 

My heart is not compact of flint nor steel ; 
Nor can I utter all our bitter grief, 

But floods of tears will drown my oratory 90 
And break my utt 'ranee, even in the 
time 

When it should move ye to attend me most 
And force you to commiseration. 
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Here’s Rome’s young Captain, let him tell 
the tale ; 

While I stand by and weep to hear him 
speak. 95 

Ltic. Then, gracious auditory, be it known 
to you 

That Chiron and the damn’d Demetrius 
Were they that murd’red our Emperor’s 
brother ; 

And they it were that ravished our sister. 
For their fell faults our brothers were 
beheaded, loo 

Our father’s tears despis’d, and basely 
cozen’d 

Of that true hand that fought Rome’s 
quarrel out 

And sent her enemies unto the grave. 
Lastly, myself unkindly banished, 

The ^tes shut on me, and turn’d weeping 
out, ^05 

To beg relief among Rome’s enemies ; 

Who drown’d their enmity in my true tears. 
And op'd their arms to embrace me as a 
friend. 

I am the turned forth, be it known to 
you, 

That have preserv’d her welfare in my 
blood 2 1 

And from her bosom took the enemy's 
point. 

Sheathing the steel in my advent'rous body. 
Alas ! you know I am no vaunter, I ; 

My scars can -witness, dumb although they 
are, 

That my report is just and full of truth. 115 
But, soft ! methinks 1 do digiess too much, 
Citing my worthless praise. O, pardon me ! 
For when no friends are by, men piaise 
themselves. 

Marc. Now is my turn to speak. Behold 
the child. I Pointing io ihe child in 
on AitendanVs anm. 
Of this was Tamora delivered, 

The issue of an irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of these woes. 
The villain is alive in 1 itiis’ house, 

Damn’d as he is, to witness this is true. 
Now judge what cause had Titus to revenge 
These wrongs unspeakable, past patience, 
Or more than any living man could bear. 
Now have you heard the truth : what say 
you, Romans ? 

Have we done aught amiss, show us where- 
in, 

And, from the place where you behold us 
pleading, i.nu 

The poor remainder of Andronici 
Will hand in hand all headlong hurl our- 
selves. 

And on the ragged stones beat forth our 
souls, 

And make a mutual closure of our house. 
Speak, Romans, speak ; and if you say wc 
shall, X55 


[Ac^ 

Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will faIL~ 
MmiU Come, come, thou reverend m*an 
of Rome, 

And bring our Emperor gently in thy hand 
Lucius our Emperor ; for well I know * 
The common voice do cry it shall be so. 140 
All. Lucius, all hail, Rome's roval 
Empeior I 

Mure. Go, go into old Titus’ sorrowful 
house, 

And hither hale that misbelieving Moor 
To be adjudg’d some direful slaught’ring 
death, 

As punishment for his most wicked life. 145 
[Exeunt some Attendants. Lucius, 
Marcus, and the others descend. 
All. Lucius, all had, Rome’s gracious 
gci'ernor ! 

Luc. T hanks, gentle Romans I May I 
govern so 

To heal Rome’s harm.s and wipe away her 
woe ! 

But, gentle people, give me aim awhile. 
For natiiie puts me to a heavy task. 150 
Stand all aloof ; but, unde, draw you near 
To shed obsequious tears upon this trunk. 
O, take this warm kiss on thy pale cold lips, 
IKis.ses Titus. 

These sorrowful drops upon thy hlood- 
stain’d face. 

The last true duties of thy noble son I 153 
Marc. Tear tor tear and kning kiss foi 
kiss 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips, 

O, were the sum ot these that I should 
pay 

Countless and irdinite, yet would I pay 
them I 

Luc. Come hither, boy ; come, come, and 
learn ot us lOo 

To melt in showers. Thy grandsire lov’d 
thee well ; 

Many a time he danc’d thee on his knee, 
Sung thee asleep, his lo*vu,g breast thy 
pillow ; 

Many a story hath he told to thee, 

And hid thee hear his pretty tales in mind 
And talk of them when he was dead and 
g».*ne. j6s 

Marcus. How many thousand times hath 
these poor lips. 

When thev w-ere h\mg, warm’d themselves 
on thine I 

O, now, svseet hoy, give them their latest 
kiss! 

Bid him faiewell j commit him to the 
gra\e ; 170 

Do them that kindness, and take leave of 
them. 

Boy. O grandsire, grandsire I ev’n with 
all my heart 

Would I were dead, so you did live again J 
O Lord, 1 cannot speak to him for weeping ; 
My tears wdl choke me, if I ope my moufh. 



Scene 3] 


TITUS ANDRONICX'S 


Re-enter Attendants with Aaron. 

A Roman. You sad Andronici, have done 
with woes j ire 

Give sentence on this execrable wretch 
That hath been breeder of these dire events. 

Liu:. Set him breast-deep in earth, and 
famish him ; 

There let him stand and rave and cry for 
food. 280 

If any one relieves or pities him, 

For the offence he dies. This is our doom. 
Some stay to see him fastened in the earth. 

Aar. Ah, why should wrath be mute and 
fury dumb ? 

I am no baby, I. that with base prayers 185 
I should repent the evils 1 have done : 


Ten thousand worse than ever yet I did 
Would I pertorm, if I might have my will. 
If one good deed ia all my life I did, 

I do repent it from my \-ery soul. 190 

Luc. Some loving friends convey the 
Emperor hence, 

And give him burial in his father’s grave. 
My father and Lavmia shall forthwith 
Be closed in our household's monument. 
As for that ravenous tiger, Tamora, 195 
No funeral rite, nor man in mourning weed, 
No mournful bell shall ring her bunal ; 
But throw her forth to beasts and birds 
to prey. 

Her life was beastly and devoid of pity, 
And being dead, let birds on her take pity. 

[Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Chorus. 

Escalus, Prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young nohlemant kinsman to the 
Prince. 

Montague, \ heads of two houses at vari- 
Capulet, J ance with each other. 

An Old Man, of the Capulet family. 

Romeo, son to Montague. 

Mercutio, kinsman to the Prince, and friend 
to Romeo. 

Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and friend 
to Romeo. 

Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet. 
Balthasar, servant to Rojneo. 


G^Ty. } '» Capulet 

Peter, servant to Juliets nurse. 

Abraham, servant to Montague. 

An Apothecary. 

Three Musicians. 

An OfBcer. 

Lady Montague, wife to Montague. 

Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet. 

Juliet, daughter to Capulet. 

Nurse to Juliet. 

Citizens of Verona ; Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women of both houses ; Maskers, 
Torchbearers, Pages, Guards, Watch- 
men, Servants, and Attendants. 


The Scene : Verona and Mantua. 


THE PROLOGUE 
Enter CHORUS. 

Two households, both alike in dignity. 

In fair Verona, where we lay our scene. 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 
Where civil blood makes civil hands un- 
clean. 4 

From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star-cross ’d lovers take their 
life; 

Whose misadventur^d piteous overthrows 
Doth with their death bury their parents’ 
strife. 

The fearful passage of their death-mark’d 
love, 0 

And the continuance of their parents’ rage. 
Which, but their children’s end, nought 
could remove. 

Is now the two hours’ traffic of our stage ; 
The which if you with patient ears attend. 
What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to 
mend. [BxU. 


ACT ONE 

Scene L Verona. A public place. 

Enter Sampson and Gregory, of the house 
of Capulet, with swords and bucklers on. 

Sam. Gregory, on my word, we’U not 
carry coals. 

Gre. No, for then we should be colliers. 
Sam. I mean, an we be in cboler, we’ll 
draw. 

Gre. Ay, while you live, draw your neck 
out of collar. 5i 

goz 


Sam. I strike quickly, being moved. 

1 Gre. But thou art not quickly moved to 
strike. 

Sam. A dog of the house of Montague 
moves me. 

Gre. To move is to stir, and to be valiant 
is to stand ; therefore, if thou art moved, 
thou run’st away. m 

Sam. A dog of that house shall move me 
to stand. I will take the wall of any man 
or maid of Montague’s. 

Gre. That shows thee a weak slave ; for 
the weakest goes to the wall. 14 

Sam. ’Tis true ; and therefore women, 
being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust to 
the wall ; therefore I will push Montague's 
men from the wall and thrust his maids to 
the wall. 

Gre. The quarrel is between our masters 
and us their men, no 

Sam. 'Tis all one ; i will show myself a 
tyrant* When I have fought with the men, 
X vail he civil with the maidS' — X will cut off 
their heads. 

Gre. The heads of the maids ? *4 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or 
their maidenheads ; take it In what sense 
thou wilt. »6 

Gre. Tliey must take It in sense that feel 
it. 

Sam. Me they shaE feel while I am able 
to stand ; and 'tis known I am a pretty 
piece of ffesh* 

Gre. *Tis well thou art not fish ; if thon 
hadst, thou hadst b^n poor- John, JDraw 
thy tool ; here comes two of the house of 
Montaguci. $m 


Sceee 1] 

Enter two other Servingmen, 
Abraham and Balthasar. 

Sam, My naked weapon is out ; quarrel, 
I will back thee. 

Gre. How ? turn thy back and run ? 35 

Sam. Fear me not, 

Gre. No, marry ; I fear thee I 
Sam. Let us take the law of our sides ; 
let them begin. 

Gre, I will frown as I pass by, and let 
them take it as they list. 40 

Sam, Nay, as they dare. I will bite my 
thumb at them, which is disgrace to them 
if they bear it* 

Abr, Do you bite your thumb at us, sir ? 
Sam. 1 do bite my thumb, sir. 4 i 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir ? 
Sam. [Aside to Gregory] Is the law of our 
side, if I say ay ? 

Gre. [Aside to Sampson] No. 

Sam, No, sir, 1 do not bite my thumb at 
you, sir ; but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Ore. Do you quarrel, sir ? 50 

Abr. Quarrel, sir 1 No, sir, 

Sam. But if you do, sir, I am for you. I 
serve as good a man as you, 

Abr, No better ? 

Sam, Well, sir, 55 

Enter Benvolio, 

Gre. [Aside to Sampson] Say ^better*; 
here comes one of my master's kinsmen. 
Sam, Yes, better, sir. 

Abr. You lie. 59 

Sam* Draw, if you be men. Gregory, 

remember thy swashing blow. [They fight, 
Ben, Part, fools I [Beats down their swords. 
Put up your swords ; you know not what 
you do. 63 

Enter Tybalt. 

Tyb. What, art thou drawn among these 
heartless hinds ? 

Turn thee, Benvolio ; look upon thy death. 
Ben. I do but keep the peace ; put up 
thy sword, ee 

Or manage it to part these men with me. 
Tyb. What, drawn, and talk of peace I I 
hate the word, os 

As 1 hate hell, all Montagues, and thee. 
Have at thee, coward I [Tliey fight. 

Enter an Oidicer, and three or four Citizens 
with clubs or partisans. 

Officer. Clubs, bills, and partisans! Strike; 
beat them down. 

CUizms* Dowh with the Capulets I 
Down with the Montagues 1 

Enter Old Capulet in his gown, and his 
Wife. 

Ca|>. What noise is this T Give me my 
long sword, ho ! 
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Lady C. A crutch, a crutch I Why catt 
you for a sword ? 

Cap. My sword, I say ! Old Montague is 
come, 75 

And flourishes Ms blade in spite of me. 

Enter Old Montague and his Wife. 

Mon. Thou villain Capulet ! — Hold me 
not, let me go. 

Lady M. Thou shalt not stir one foot to 
seek a foe. 

Enter Prince Escalus, with his Train. 

Prin. Rebellious subjects, enemies to 
peace, 79 

Profaners of this neighbour-stained steeW 
Will they not hear ? What, ho I you men, 
you beasts. 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains issuing from your 
veins I 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
Throw your mistempered weapons to the 
ground, 85 

And hear the sentence of your moved 
prince. 

Three civil brawls, bred of^an airy word. 
By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our 
streets 

And made Verona's ancient citizens 90 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments 
To wield old partisans, in hands as old, 
Cank'red with peace, to part your cank’red 
hate. 

If ever you disturb our streets again, 94 
Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
For this time all the rest depart away. 
You, Capulet, shall go along with me ; 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 
To know our farther pleasure in this case, 
To old Free-town, our common judgment- 
place. , 100 

Once more, on pain of death, all men 
depart. [Exeunt all but Montague, 
his Wife, and Benvolio. 

Mon. Who set this ancient quarrel new 
abroach ? 

Speak, nephew; were you by when it 
began ? 

Ben. Here were the servants of your 
adversary 104 

And yours, close fighting ere I did approach. 
I drew to part them ; in the instant came 
The fiery Tybalt, with Ms sword prepar'd ; 
WMch, as he breath’d defiance to my 
ears. 

He swung about Ms head and cut the winds, 
Who, notMng hurt withal, Mss’d him in 
scorn. 

WMle we. were interchanging thrusts and 
blows, 

Came more and more, and fought on part 
and partf 
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Till tlie Prince came, who parted either 
part. 

Lady M. O, where is Romeo ? Saw you 
him to-day ? 

Right glad I am he was not at this fray. 115 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the wor- 
shipped sun 

Peered forth the golden window of the east, 
A. troubled mmd drew me to walk abroad ; 
Where, underneath the grove of sycamore 
That westward rooteth from this city side, 
So early walking did I see your son» 131 
Towards him I made ; but he was ware of 
me 

And stole into the covert of the wood. 

I, measuring his affections by my own. 
Which then most sought where most might 
not be found, 125 

Being one too many by my weary self. 
Pursu’d my humour, not pursuing his. 

And gladly shunn’d who gladly fled from 
me. 

Mow. Many a morning hath he there been 
seen. 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s 
dew, 130 

Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep 
sighs ; 

But all so soon as the all-cheering sun 
Should in the farthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, J34 
Away from light steals home my heavy 
son. 

And private in his chamber pens himself. 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight 
out. 

And makes himself an artificial night. 
Black and portentous must this humour 
prove, 139 

Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 

Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the 
cause ? 

Mow. I neither know it nor can learn of 
him. 

Belt. Have you importun’d him by any 
means ? 

Mon. Both by myself and many other 
friends. 

But he, his own affections’ counsellor, 145 
Is to himself — I will not say how true ; 
But to himself so secret and so close. 

So far from sounding and discovery. 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 
Bre he can spread his sweet leaves to the 
air, xso 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 

Could we but learn from whence his 
sorrows grow. 

We would as willingly give cure as know. 

Enter Romeo. 

Bew. See where he comes,/ So please you 
step aside ; *54 

I'll know his grievance or be much denied. 
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[Act 1 

Mow. I would thou wert so happy bv~thv 
stay ^ 

To hear true shrift Come, madam, let’s 
away. 

[Exeunt Montague and his Wife 

Ben. Good morrow, cousin. 

Rom. Is the day so young ? 

Ben. But new struck nine. 

Rom. Ay me I sad hours seem long 
Was that my father that went hence so 
fast ? 

Ben. It was. What sadness lengthens 
Romeo’s hours ? 

Rom. Not having that which having 

makes them short. ® 

Ben. In love ? 

Rom. Out — 

Ben. Of love ? ^6$ 

Rom. Out of her favour where I am in 
love. 

Ben. Alas that love, so gentle in his view. 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in prooh 

Rom. Alas that love, whose view is 
muffled still. 

Should without eyes see pathways to his 
will i 170 

Where shall we dine ? O me ! What fray 
was here ? 

Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 
Here’s much to do with hate, but more 
with love. 

Why then, O brawling love I O loving hatel 
O anything, of nothing first create I 173 
O heavy lightness I serious vanity I 
Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms 1 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick 
healtii ! 

Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is i 
This love feel 1 , that fee! no love in this. 180 
Dost thou not laugh ? 

Ben. No, coz, I rather weep. 

Rom. Good heart, at what ? 

Ben. At thy good heart’s oppression. 

Rom. Why, such is love’s transgression. 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast. 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine. This love that thou 
hast shown 186 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine 
own. 

Love is a smoke rais’d with the fume of 
sighs ; 

Being purg’d, a fire sparkling to lovers' 
eyes ; 

Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with loving 
tears. m 

What is it else ? A madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 
Farewell, my tm. 

Ben. Soft I I will go along ; 

An if yon leave me so, you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tut, I have lost myself ; I am not 
here : xgs 

This is not Romeo* he’s some other whare* 



Scene 1 ] 

Ben. Tell me in sadness who is that you 
love. 

Rom. What, shall I groan and tell thee ? 

Ben. Groan ! Why, no ; 

But sadly tell me who, 

Rom. Bid a sick man in sadness make his 
will. 2*^0 

Ah, word El urg'd to one that is so ill ! 

In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 

Ben. I aim'd so near when I suppos’d you 
lov’d. 

Rom. A right good markman I And she’s 
fair I love. 

Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is soonest 
hit. 205 

Row. Well, in that hit you miss : she’ll 
not be hit 

With Cupid’s arrow. She hath Dian's wit, 
in strong proof of chastity well arm’d. 
From Love’s weak childish bow she lives 
unharm’d. 209 

She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 
Nor bide th’ encounter ot assailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold, 

O, she is rich in beauty ; only poor 
That, when she dies, with beauty dies her 
store. 

Ben. Then she hath sworn that she will 
still live chaste ? 215 

Row. She hath, and in that sparing 
makes huge waste ; 

For beauty, starv'd with her severity, 

Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 

She is too fair, too wise, wisely too fair, 
To merit bliss by making me despair. 220 
She hath forsworn to love, and in that vow 
Do I live dead that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Be rul'd by me : forget to think ot her. 

Row, O, teach me how I should forget to 
think 1 

Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes. 
Examine other beauties. 

Row. 'Tis the way -'-s 

To call hers, exquisite, in question more. 
Ihese happy masks that kiss fair ladies’ 
brows. 

Being black, puts us in mind they hide the 
fair. 

He that is strucken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 
Show me a mistress that is passing fair, 
What doth her beauty serve but as a note 
Where I may read who pass’d that passing 
fair ? 

Farewell ; thou canst not teach me to forget. 

Btn. I’ll pay that doctrine or else die in 
debt. [Exeunt 

Scene II. A street 

Enter Capulet* County Paris, and the 
Clown, his servant 

Cap, But Montague is bbund as well as I, 
In penalty ^like ; and *tis not hard, I think, 
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For men so old as we to keep the peace. 

Par. Of honourable reckoning are you 
both. 

And pity 'tis you liv’d at odds so long, 5 
But now, my lord* what say you to my suit? 

Cap. But saying o’er what I ha\e said 
before : 

My child IS yet a stranger in the world, 
She iiath not seen the change of fourteen 
yeais ; 

Let two more summers wither in their 
pride 10 

Ere we may tliink her ripe to be a bride. 

Par. Younger than she are happy 
mothers made. 

Cap. And too soon marr’d are those so 
early made. 

Earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she ; 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth. 15 
But woo her, gentle Fans, get her heart ; 
My will to her consent is but a part. 

And, she agreed, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice. 
This night 1 hold an old accustom’d feast. 
Whereto I have invited many a guest, 21 
Such as 1 love ; and you among the store. 
One moie, most welcome, makes my num- 
ber more. 

At my poor house look to behold this, night - 
Kaith-treading stars that make dark 
heaven light. 25 

Such comfort as do lusty young men feel 
When wcll-apparcll'd Apiil on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, even such delight 
Among fresh lemale buds shall you this 
night 

Inherit at my house. Hear all, all see, 30 
And like hei most whose merit most shall 
t>e ; 

Which on more view of many, mine, being 
one. 

May stand in number, though in reck’ning 
none. 

Come, go with me. [To Servant, giving him 
a paper] Go, sirrah* trudge about 
Through fair Verona ; find those peisons 
out 3-5 

Whose names are written there, and to 
them say 

My house and welcome on their pleasure 
stay. {Exeunt Capulet and Paris. 

Serv. Find them out whose names are 
written here I It is written that the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his yard and the 
tailor with his last, the fisher with his pencil 
and the painter with his nets ; but I am 
sent to find those persons whose names arc 
here writ, and can never find what names 
the writing person hath here writ. I must 
to the learned. In good time i 44 

Enter Benvolio and Romeo. 

Ben* Tut, man, one fire bums out au- 
' other’s burning. 
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One pain is less’ned by anotber’s anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be help by backward 
turning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another's 
languish. 

Take thou some new infection to thy 
eye, 

A.nd the ranlt poison of the old will die. so 
Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for 
that. 

Ben. For what, I pray thee ? 

Rom, For your broken shin. 

Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a 
madman is ; 54 

Shut up in prison, kept without my food, 
Whipt and tormented, and — God-den, 
good fellow. 

Serv, God gi’ goMen. I pray, sir, can you 
read ? 

Rom- Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 
Serv, Perhaps you have learned it with- 
out book. But I pray, can you read any- 
thing you see ? ^ 

Rom, Ay, if I know the letters and the 
language. 

Serv, Ye say honestly ; rest you merry I 
Rom. Stay, fellow ; I can read. 63 

[He reads the list] * Signior Martino and 
his wife and daughters ; County Anselmc 
and hts beauteous sisters ; the lady widow 
of Vitruvio ; Signior Placentio and his 
lovely nieces; Mercutio and his brother 
Valentine ; ndne uncle Capiilet, his wife, 
and daughters; my fair niece Rosaline 
and Livia ; Signior Valentio and his cousin 
Tybalt ; Lucio and the lively Helena.* 70 
A fair assembly. [Gi-yes back the paper} 
Whither should they come ? 

Sertf, Up, 

Rom, V^ither 1 

Serf}, To supper. To our house. 

Rom, Whose house ? 75 

Serv, My master's. 

Rom, Indeed, 1 should have ask'd you 
that before. 

Serv, Now VR tell you without asking : 
my master is the great rich Capulet ; and 
If you be not of the house of Montagues, I 
pray come and crush a cup of wine. Rest 
you merry I CBxif. 

Bm, At this same ancient feast of 
Capulet's 82 

Sups the fair Rosaline whom thou so loves. 
With all the admireci beauties of Verona. 
Go thither, and with unattainted eye 85 
Compare her face with some that I shall 
show# 

And I will make thee think thy swan a 
crow. 

Rom, When the devout religion of mine 
eye 

Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears 
to fires j 

906 


[Act 1 

And these, who, often dt own'd, could never 
die, 

Transpaient h.eretics, be burnt for liars ! 
One fairer than my love I The all-seein-T 
sun ® 

Ne’er saw her match since first the world 
begun. 

Ben. Tut, you saw her fair, none else 
being by. 

Herself pois’d with herself in either eye ; 93 
But in that crystal scales let there be 
weigh’d 

Your lady’s love against some other maid 
That 1 will show you shining at this feast, 
And she shall scant show well that now 
seems best. 

Rom. I’ll go along, no such sight to be 
shown, 109 

But to rejoice in splendour of mine o%vn. 

IJBxewrtf, 

Scene HI. CapuleVs house. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

Lady C, Nurse, where’s my daughter 1 
Call her forth to me, 

Niu'a Now, by my maidenhead at 
.twelve year old, 

I bade her come. What, Iamb 1 what,'ladv- 
bn-a I 

God forbid I W’here’s this girl ? What, 
Juliet I 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul. How now, who calls ? 3 

Nurse. Your mother, 

Jul. Madam, I am here. What is your will? 

Lady C. This is the matter. Nurse, give 
leave awhile. 

We must talk in secret. Nurse, come back 
again ; 

I have rememb’red me, thou’s hear our 
counsel. 10 

Thou knowest my daughter’s of a pretty 
age. * 

Nurse. Faith, I can tell her age unto an 
hour. 

Lady C. ' fourteen. 

Nurse, i d lay fourteen of my teeth— 
And yet, to my teen be it spoken, 1 have but 
four — 

She’s not fourteen. How long Is it now 15 
To Lammas-tide 7 

Lady C, A fortnight and odd days. 

Nurse, Even or odd, of all days in the 
year. 

Come Laimnas Eve at night shall she be 
fourteen. 

Susan and she— God rest all Christian 
souls I— 19 

Were of an age. Well, Susan Is with God ; 
She was too good for me. But, as I said, 
On Lammai Eve at night shall she be 
fourteen ; 



Scene 3] 

That shall she, marry ; I remember it well. 
*Tis since the earthquake now eleven years ; 
And she was wean’d— 1 never shall forget 
it — 25 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day ; 
For I had then laid wormwood to my dug. 
Sitting in the sun under the dove-house 
wall ; 

My lord and you were then at Mantua. 
Nay, I do bear a brain. But, as I said, 30 
When it did taste the wormwood on the 
nipple 

Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool. 
To see it tetchy, and fall out with the 
dug I 

Shake, quoth the dove-house. ’Twas no 
need, 1 trow. 

To bid me trudge. 35 

And since that time it is eleven years ; 

For then she could stand high-lone ; nay, 
by th’ rood, 

She could have run and waddled all about ; 
For even the day before, she broke her 
brow ; 

And then my husband — God be with his 
soul I 40 

'A was a merry man — took up the child. 

* Yea,’ quoth he ‘ dost thou fall upon thy 

foce ? 

Thou wilt fall backward when thou hast 
more wit, 

Wilt thou not, Jule ? ' And, by my 
holidam. 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said 

* Ay *. ‘ 4*> 

To see, now, how a jest shall come about 1 
I warrant, an I should live a thousand 

years, 

I never should forget it : * Wilt thou not, 
Jule ? ’ quoth he ; 

And, pretty fool, it stinted, and said ' Ay 
iMdy C. Enough of this ; I pray thee 
hold thy peace. 

Nurse* Yes, madam. Yet I cannot choose 
but laugh 

To think it should leave crying and say 

* Ay *. 

And yet, 1 warrant, it had upon it brow 
A bump as big as a young cocfc’rel’s stone — 
A perilous knock ; and it cried bitterly. 55 

* Yea/ quoth my husband * fall'st upon thy 

face 7 

Thou wilt fall backward when thou comest 
to age ; 

Wilt thou not, Jule ? ’ It stinted, and said 
’Ay % 

Jul, And stint thou too, I pray thee, 
nurse, say I, 

Nurse, Peace, I have done. God mark 
thee to his grace I 60 

Thou wast the prettiest babe that e’er I 
nurs’d ; 

An I might live to see tliee married once, 

I have my wish. 
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Lady C. Marry, that * marry ’ Is the very 
theme 64 

I came to talk of. Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands your dispositions to be married ? 

Jul. It is an honour that I dream not of. 

Nurse. An honour ! Were not I thine 
only nurse, 

I would say thou hadst suck’d wisdom 
from thy teat. 

Lady C. Well, think of marriage now. 
Younger than you, 70 

Here in Verona, ladies of esteem. 

Are made already mothers. By my count, 
I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid. Thus, then, in 
brief : 

The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 75 

Nurse. A man, young lady I lady, such a 
man 

As all the world — why, he’s a man of 
wax. 

Lady C, Verona's summer hath noc such 
a flower. 

Nurse. Nay, he’s a flower; in faith, a 
very flower. 

Lady C. What say you 7 Can you love 
the gentleman ? 80 

This night you shall behold him at our 
feast ; 

Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face. 
And find delight writ there with beauty's 
pen ; 

Examine every married lineament. 

And see how one another lends content ; 85 
And what obscur'd in this fair volume lies 
Find written in the margent of his eyes. 
This precious book of love, this unbound 
lover. 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover. 

The fish lives in the sea, and 'tis much 
pride 90 

For fair without the fair within to hide. 
That book in many's eyes doth share the 
glory 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden 
story ; 

So shall you share all that he doth possess. 
By having him making yourself no less. 95 

Nurse. No less I Nay, bigger ; women 
grow by men. 

iMdy C. Speak briefly, can you like of 
Paris' love 7 

Jul. I'll look to like, if looking liking 
move ; 

But no more deep will I endart mine eye 
Than your consent gives strength to make 
it fly. 100 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Madam, the guests are come, supper 
serv'd up, you call'd, my young lady ask'd 
for, the nurse curs'd in the pantry, and 
everything in extremity* I must hence to 
wait ; I beseech you, follow straight. . 
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Lady C, We follow thee, [Exit Servant} 
Juliet, the County stays. X05 

Nurse. Go, girl, seek happy nights to 
happy days. lExeurtL 

Scene IV. A street. 

Enfer Kokceo, Mercutio, Benvolio, with 

five or six other Maskers ; Torch-bearers. 

Rom. What, shall this speech be spoke 
for our excuse ? 

Or shall we 00 without apology ? 

Ben. The date is out of such prolixity. 
We’ll have no Cupid hoodwink’d with a 
scarf. 

Bearing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath, 3 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ; 

Nor no without-book prologue, faintly 
spoke 

After the prompter, for our entrance ; 

But, let them measure us by what they will. 
We’ll measure them a measure, and be 
gone. 

Rom, Give me a torch ; I am not for this 
ambling ; 

Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 

Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have 
you dance, 

Rom. Not 1 . believe me. You have danc- 
ing shoes 

With nimble soles : I have a soul of lead 15 
So stakes me to the ground I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a lover ; borrow Cupid’s 
wings 

And soar with them above a common 
bound. 

Bom. I am too sore enpierced with his 
shaft 

To soar with his light feathers ; and so 
bound 20 

I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe. 
Under love’s heavy burden do I sink. 

Mer. And to sink in it should you burden 
love ; 

Too great oppression for a tender thing. 

JRom. Is love a tender thing ? It is too 
rough, 33 

Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like 
thorn. 

Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough 
with love ; 

Prick love for pricking, and you beat love 
down. 

Give me a case to put my visage in. 

IPtdiing an a mask. 
A visor for a visor I What care I 30 

What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 
Here are the beetle brows shall blush for me. 

Ben. Come, knock and enter ; and no 
sooner in^ 

But every man betake him to his legs. i 

Ram. A torch for me. Let wantons, light 
ot heart, 55 , 

Tickle the senseless rashes with their heels ; 


[Act 1 

For I am proverb’d with a graodsire phra«' 
I'll be a candle-holder and look on ; * 

The game w^as ne’er so fair, and 1 am done 

Mer. Tut, dun’s the mouse, the con- 
stable’s own word ; 

If thou art Dun, we’ll draw thee from the 
nure 

Of this sir-reverencr love, wherein thou 
stickest 

Up to the ears. Come, we bum daylight, ho! 

Rom. Nay, that’s not so. 

Mer. ' I mean, sir, in delay 

We waste our lights in vain— hke lights by 
day. 

Take our good meaning, for our judgment 
sits 

Five times in that ere once in our five wits. 

Ro}tu And we mean well m going to this 
mask ; 

But ’tis no wit to go, 

Mer. Why, may one ask I 49 

Rom. I dreamt a dream to-night. 

And so did 1. 

Rom. Well, what was yours ? 

Mer. That dreamers often lie. 

Rom. In bed asleep, while they do dream 
things triie. 

Mcr. D, then I see Queen Mab hath been 
with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone 33 
On the forc-fingcr of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' 
legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 60 
Her traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
Her collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry 
beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of 
film ; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 6s 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the Joiner squirrel or old grub. 
Time out o’ mind the fairies' coachmakeis. 
And in this state she gallops night by- 
night 

Through lovers* brains, and then they 

dream of loi'e ; 71 t 

O’er courtiers' knees, that dream, on curtsies 
straight ; 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream 
on fees ; 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses 
dream. 

Which oft the angry Mab with .bKftets 
plagues, 71 , 

Because their breaths with sweetmeats » 

tainted are. 

Sometime she gallo|» o’er a courtier’s iio®e> 
And then dreams be of smeUinc out a sidti < 
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Scene 4] 

And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig^s 
tail. 

Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep, Sc 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometime she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign 
throats. 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five fathom deep ; and then 
anon 35 

Drums in his ear, at which he starts and 
v/akes. 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer 
01 two. 

And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which once untangled much misfortune 
bodes. 91 

This is the hag, when maids lie on their 
backs. 

That presses them and learns them first to 
bear, 

Making them women of good carnage. 91 
This is she — 

Rom, Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace I 
Thou talk's! of nothing. 

Men True, I talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 

Which is as thin of substance as the air. 
And more inconstant than the wind, who 

WOOS JO" 

Even now the frozen bosom of the north. 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence. 
Turning his side to the dew-dropping south. 
Ben. This wind you talk of blows us from 
ourselves : 

Supper is done, and we shall come too 
late. 

Rom, I fear, too early ; for my mind 
misgives 

Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels and expire the term 
Of a despised life clos'd in my breast, no 
By some vile forfeit of untimely death. 
But He that hath the steerage of my course 
Direct my sail 1 On, lusty gentlemen. 

Ben. Strike, drum. 

[They march about the &iage, Bxeunt. 

Scene V- CapuUt*s house. 

Enter the Maskers* Servingmen come forth 
with napkins, 

1 Serv, Where's Potpan, that he helps 
not to take away ? He shift a trencher ! He 
scrape a trencher ! 

2 Serv, When good manners shall lie all 

in one or two men's hands, and they un- 
wash'd -too, 'tis a foul thing. ' 4 

1 Serv, Away with the Join-stools, remove 
the court-cubbert, look to the plate. Good 


thou, save me a piece of marchpane j and 
as thou loves me let the porter let m Susan 
Grindstone and Nell. Antony, and Potpan I 

2 Seri;, Ay, boy, ready. 9 

1 Sew, You are look'd for and call'd for, 
ask'd for and sought for, in the great 
chamber. 

3 Serv, We cannot be here and there too. 

Cheerly, boys ! Be busk a while, and the 
longer liver take all ! [Servants retire. 

Enter Capulet, with all the Guests and 
Gentlewomen to the Maskers. 

Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! Ladies that 
have their toes 

Unplagu’d with corns will have a bout with 
you. 15 

Ah ha, my mistresses ! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance ? She that makes 
dainty, 

She ril swear hath corns ; am I come near 
ye now ? 

Welcome, gentlemen I I have seen the day 
That I have worn a visor and could tell 20 
A whispering tale in a l^air lady’s ear. 

Such as would please. 'Tis gone, 'tis gone, 
'tis gone I 

You are welcome, gentlemen. Come, 
musicians, play. 

A hall, a hall 1 give room ; and foot It, girls. 

[Music plays, and they dance. 
More light, you kna\'es ; and turn the 
tables up, 25 

And quench the fire, the room is grown too 
hot. 

Ah, sirrah, this unlook’d-for sport comes 
well. 

Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet, 

For you and I are past our dancing days. 
How long is’t now since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask ? 

2 Cap. By'r Lady, thirty years. 31 
Cap. What, man ? 'tis not so much, 'tis 

not so much, 

'Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come Pentecost as quickly as it will, 

Some five and twenty years ; and then we 
mask'd. 33 

2 Cap. 'Tis more, 'tis more : his son is 
elder, sir j 
His son is thirty. 

Cap. Will you tell me that ? 

His son was hut a w^ard two years ago. 
Rom. [To a servant] What lady's that 
which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight ? 

Serv. 1 know not, sir. 

Rom. O, she doth teach the torches to 
burn bright ! 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear — 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear I 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with 
craws' 46 
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As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 

The measure done, 1*11 w'atch her place of 
stand. 

And, touching hers, make blessed my rude 
hand. 

Did my heart love tiE now ? Forswear it, 
sight ; 50 

For I ee*er saw true beauty till this night. 

Tyb. This, by his voice, should be a 
Montague, 

Fetch me my rapier, boy. What, dares 
the slave 

Come hither, cover'd with an antic face. 
To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ? 35 

Now, by the stock and honour of my kin. 

To strike liim dead I hold it not a sin. 

Cap. Why, how now, kinsman I Where- 
fore storm you so ? 

Tyh* Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A vdiain, that is hither come in spite 60 
To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

Cap. Young Romeo, is it ? 

Tyb* *Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him 
alone. 

*A bears him like a portly gentleman ; 

And, to say truth, Verona brags of him 6-5 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth. 
I would not for the v/ealth of all this town 
Here in my house do him disparagement. 
Therefore be patient, take no nore of him ; 
It is my will ; the which if thou respect, 70 
Show a fair presence and put off tliese 
frowns. 

An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 

Tyb, It fits, when such a villain is a guest. 
ni not endure him. 

Cap, He shall be endur'd. 74 

What, goodman boy ! I say he shall. Go to; 
Am I the master here or you ? Go to. 
YouTl not endure him I God shall mend my 
soul I 

YouTl make a mutiny among my guests ! 
You will set cock-a-hoop I You'll be the 
man I 

Tyb. Why, uncle, 'tis a shame. 

Cap. Go to, go to ; 80 

You are a saucy boy. Is’t so, indeed ? 

This trick may chance to scathe you. I 
know what : 

You must contrary me. Marry, 'tis time. — 
Well said, my hearts I — You are a princox ; 
go. 

Be quiet, or — More light, more light 1 — For 
shame 1 85 

IT! make you quiet. What ! — Cheerly, my 
hearts 1 

Tyb, Patience perforce with wilful choler 
meeting 

Makes my flesh tremble in their different 
greeting. 

I will withdraw ; but this intrusion shall. 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitt'rest 
gall, lExU, 


[Act 1 

Rom. [To Juliet] If 1 profane with my urn 
worthiest hand 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this » 
My lips, two blushing pilgiims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender 
kiss. 

Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your 
hand too much, 

Which mannerly devotion shows in this* 
For saints have hands that pilgrims' hands 
do touch. 

And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiss. 

Rom, Have not saints lips, and holy 
palmers too ? ^ 

Jul, Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use 
in pray’r. ^00 

Rom. O, tiien, dear saint, let lips do what 
hands do I 

They pray ; grant thou, lest faith turn to 
despair. 

Jul, Saints do not move, though grant 
for prayers' sake. 

Rom, Then move not wliile my prayer’s 
effect I take. ,04 

Thus from my lips fay thine my sin is 
purg’d. [Kissing her, 

Jul. Then have my Ups the sin that they 
have took, 

Rom. Sin from my lips ? O trespass 
sweetly urg'd 1 

Give me my sin again. [Kissing her. 

You kiss by th’ book. 

Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a 
word with you. 109 

Rom, What is her mother ? 

Nurse. Marry, bachelor. 

Her mother is the lady of the house. 

And a good lady, and a wise and virtuous, 
I nurs'd her daughter that you talk’d 
withal. 

I tell you, he that can lay hold of her 114 
Shall have the chinks. 

Rom, Is she a Capulet ? 

0 dear account I my life is my foe's debt. 

Ben, Away, be gone ; the sport is at the 

best. 

Rom. Ay, so I fear ; the more is my 
unrest. 

Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be 
gone; n*; 

We have a trifling foolish banquet towards. 
Is it e’en so ? Why, then I thank you all ; 

1 thank you, honest gentlemen; good 

night- 

More torches here ! [Exeunt Maskers] Come 
on then, let's to bed. 

Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late ; 

I'll to my rest. m 

[Exeunt all but Juliet and Nurse. 

Jul, Come hither, nurse. What is yond 
gentleman t 

Nurse. The son and heir of old Tibedo. 

JuC What's he that now Is going out of 
door ? 



Sceae 5] 

Marry, that I thiok be young 
PetrucMo. 

Jut What^s he that follows there, that 
would not dance ? 330 

Nurse. 1 know not. 

Jut Go ask his name. — If he be married. 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 
Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a 
Montague ; 

The only son of your great enemy. 135 
Jut My only love sprung from my only 
hate I 

Too early seen unknown, and known too 
late ! 

Prodigious birth of love it is to me. 

That I must love a loathed enemy. 

Nurse. What’s this ? What’s this ? 

Jut A rhyme I learnt even now 

Of one I danc’d withal. 

[One calls within * Juliet *, 
Nurse. Anon, anon I 141 

Come, let’s away j the strangers all are 
gone. lExeunt. 

ACT TWO 
PROLOGUB 
Enter Chorus. 

Now old desire doth in his death-bed He, 
And young affection gapes to be his heir ; 
That fair tor which love groan’d for and 
would die. 

With tender Juliet match’d, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 5 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks ; 
But to his foe suppos’d he must complain. 
And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful 
hooks. 

Being held a foe, he may not have access 
To breathe such vows as lovers use to 
swear; xo 

And she as much in love, her means much 
less 

To meet her new beloved any where. 

But passion lends them power, time means, 
to meet, 

Temp’ring extremities with extreme sweet. 

[Exit. 

ScEKE I# A lane by the waU of CapuleVs 
orchard. 

Enter Romeo. 

Korn. Can I go forward when my heart is 
" here ? 

Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre 
out. 

[He climbs the wail and haps down 
within it. 

Enter Behvouo with Mbrcutio. 

Bew. Romeo I my cousin, Romeo I 
Romeo I 

Mcr. He is wise. 
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And, on my life, hath stol’n him home to 
bed. 

Ben, He ran this way, and leapt this 
orchard wall, 5 

Call, good Meicutio. 

Mer. Nay, I’ll conjure too. 

Romeo ! humours I madman I passion I 
lover 1 

Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh ; 
Speak but one rhyme and 1 am satisfied ; 
Cry but ‘ Ay me ! ’ pronounce but * love * 
and ‘ dove * ; 10 

Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word. 
One nickname for her purblind son and 
heir. 

Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim 
When King Cophetua lov’d the beggar- 
maid ! 

He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth 
not ; . 13 

The ape is dead, and I must conjure him. 

I conjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes, 
By her high forehead and her scailet lip. 
By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering 
thigh, * X9 

And the demesnes that there adjacent lie, 
That in thy likeness thou appear to us. 

Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger 
him. 

Mer. This cannot anger him ; ’twould 
anger him 

To raise a spirit in his mistress' circle 
Of some strange nature, letting it there 
stand js 

Till she had laid it and conjur’d it down ; 
That were some spite. My invocation 
Is fair and honest : in his mistress’ name, 
I conjure only but to raise up him. 

Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among 
these trees 30 

To be consorted with the humorous night : 
Blind is his love, and best befits the 
dark. 

Mer. if love be blind, love cannot hit the 
mark. 

Now will he sit under a medlar tree. 

And wish his mistress were that kind of 
fruit 35 

As maids call medlars when they laugh 
alone. 

O Romeo, that she were, O that she were 
An open ct cetera, thou a pop’rin pear I 
Romeo, good night. I’ll to my truckle bed ; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep. 40 
Come, shall we go ? 

Ben. Go, then ; for *tis in vain 

To seek him here that means not to be 
found. [Exeunt 

Scene II. Capulets orchard. 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom* He jests at scars that never felt a 
wound. 
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Enter Jxjuet above at a window. 

But, soft I What light through yonder 
window breaks ? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief 5 
That thou her maid art far more fair than 
she. 

Be not her mafd, since she is envious ; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it ; cast it off. 
It is my lady ; O, it is my love I 10 

0 that she knew she were 1 

She speaks, yet she says nothing. What of 
that ? 

Her eye discourses ; I will answer it. 

1 am too bold, ’tis not to me she speaks ; 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven. 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres til! they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they m her 

head ? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame 
those stars. 

As daylight doth a lamp ; her eyes 111 
heaven -’u 

Would through the airy region stream so 
bright 

That birds would sing, and think it were 
not night. 

See how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O that I were a glove upon that hand, ..‘i 
That I might touch that cheek I 
JuL Ay me ! 

Rom. She speaks, 

O, speak again, bright angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this mght, being o’er my 
head, 

As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond'ring eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, w : 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 1 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. , 
Jtd, O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art 
thou Romeo ? i 

Deny thy father and refuse thy name ; ^ \ 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 

Rom. [Aside] Shall 1 hear more, or shall 
I speak at this ? 

Jut ’Tis but thy name that is my enemy; ' 
Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 
What's Montague? It is nor hand, nor 
foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other 
name I 

What's in a name ? That which we call a 
rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo 
call’d, 45 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes 


lAct 2 

Without that title. Romeo, doff thy iiame"* 
And for thy name, which is no part of thee* 
Take all myseit. ' 

Rom. I take thee at thy word : 

Call me but love, and I'll be new baptiz'd* 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 5J 
Jill. What man art thou, that, thus be- 
screen’d m night, 

So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom. By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself 
Because it is an enemy to thee ; 56 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 
Jill. My ears have yet not drunk a 
hundred woids 

Of thy tongue's uttering, yet I know the 
sound : 

Art thou not Romeo, and a kfontague ? 60 
Rom. Neither, tair maid, if either thee 
dislike. 

JuL How cam'st thou hither, tell me, and 
wherefore ? 

The orchard walls are high and hard to 
climb ; 

And the place death, considering who thou 
art, 

If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 65 
Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er- 
perch these %vaiis. 

For stony limits cannot Iiold love out ; 
And what love can do, that dares love 
attempt. 

Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 
Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder 
thee. 70 

Rom. Alack, there lies more peril in thine 
eye 

Than twenty of their swords ; look thou 
hut sw'eet, 

And I am proof against their enmity. 

JuL I would not for the world they saw 
thee here. 

Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me 
from their eyes ; 75 

And but thou love me, let them find me 
here. 

My life were better ended by their hate 
Than death prorogued w’lintiiig of thy love. 
Jul. By whose direction tound'st thou 
out this place ? 

Rom. By love, that first did prompt me 
to enquire ; 80 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the farthest 
sea, 

I should adventure for such merchandise. 
Jut Thou knowest the mask of night is 
on my face, 85 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my 
cheek 

For that which thou hast heard me speidc 
to-night. 



Scene 2 ] 

FaJB would I dwell on foim, fain, fam deny 
What I have spoke ; but feiewell compli- 
ment ! 

Post thou love me ? I know thou wilt say 
ay, 1)0 

And I will take thy word j yet, if thou 
swear’st, 

Thou mayst prove false; at lo\ers' per- 
juries 

They say Jove laughs. O gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce It faithfully. 
Or, if thou Ihmk’st I am too quickly won, 
ril frown, and be perverse, and say thee 
nay, <jt> 

So thou wilt woo ; but else, not for the 
w'orld. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou mayst think my 
haviour light ; 

But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more 
true 

Than those that have more cunning to be 
strange. 

I should have been more strange, I must 
confess, 

But that thou overheard’st, ere I was 
ware, 

My true love's passion- Therefore pardon 
me, i<M 

And not impute this yielding to light love. 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I 
vow. 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree 
tops — 

Jul. O, swear not by the moon, th' incon- 
stant moon, loo 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Rom. What shall 1 swear by ? 

Jul. Do not sw'ear at all ; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self. 
Which is the god of my idolatry. 

And I'll believe thee. 

Rom. If my heart's dear love — tis 

Jul* Well, do not swea* . Although I joy 
in thee, 

I have no joy of this contract to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to 
be 

Ere one can say * It lightens'. Sweet, good 
night I I JO 

This bud of love, by summer's ripening 
breath. 

May prove a beauteous flow'r when next 
we meet. 

Good night, good night I As sweet repose 
and rest 

Come to thy heart as that within my breast! 

Rom* O, wilt thou leave me so un- 
satisfied ? xas 

Jut* What satisfaction canst thou have 
to-night ? 
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Rom* Til' exchange of thy love's faithful 
vow for mmc. 

Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst 
request it ; 

And yet I would it were to give again, 
Rom. Wouldst thou withdraw It ? For 
what purpose, love ? 130 

Jul. Bui to be frank, and give it thee 
again. 

And yet I wish but for the thing I have. 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 

My love as deep : the more I give to thee. 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 135 
[Nurse calls wUhtn, 
I hear some noise within. Dear love, 
adieu I — 

Anon, good nurse ! — Sweet Montague, be 
true. 

Stay but a little, I will come again. [Exii. 
Rom. O blessed, blessed night ! I am 
afeard. 

Being in night, all this is but a dream, i4<v 
Too ilaltcring-sweet to be substantial. 

Re-enter Juliet above. 

Jul, Three woids, dear Romeo, and good 
night indeed. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable. 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to- 
morrow, 

By one that I’ll procure to come to thee. 
Where and what time thou wilt perform 

the rite ; 146 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I’ll lay, 
And follow thee, my lord, throughout the 
world. 

INurse. [Wtfiiin] Madam I 
Jul. 1 come anon. — ^But if thou meanest 

not well, 150 

I do beseech thee — 

Nurse. [Wtihinl Madam I 
Jul. By and by, I come — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief. 
To-morrow will I send. 

Rom. So thrive my soul — 

Jul. A thousand times good night 1 [ExiL 
Rom* A thousand times the worse, to 
want thy light. 1*55 

Love goes toward love as school-boys from 
their books ; 

But love from love, toward school with 
heavy looks. 

Re-enter Juliet above* 

JuL Hist! Romeo, Mst I — O for a 
falc'ncr's voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle back again I 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak 
aloud ; x6o 

Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse 
than mine 

With repetition of my Romeo's name. 
Romeo! 
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Rom. It is my soiil tliat calls upon my 
name. ^<55 

How silver-sweet sound lovers* tonj^ues by 
night, 

Like softest music to attending ears I 

Jul, Romeo ! 

Rom, My dear ? 

Jul, At what o’clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee ? 

Rom, By the hour of nine. 

Jul, S will not fad. ‘Tis twenty years till 
then. 170 

I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom, Let me stand here till thou remem- 
ber it. 

Jul. I shell forget, to have thee still stand 
there, 

Kcmeiiib’ring how I love thy company. 

Rom, And I’ll still stay, to have thee still 
forget, ^75 

Forgetting any other home but th-'s. 

Jwl. 'Tis almost morning. I w’ould have 
thee gone ; 

And yet no farther than a wanton’s bird, 
That lets it hop a little iiom her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner m his twisted gyves, 
And vvirii a silk thread plucks it back again. 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. i8.> 

Rom, 1 would I were thy bird. 

Jul, Sweet, so would I. 

Yet 1 should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night ! Parting is such 
sweet sorrow 185 

That I shall say good night till it be 
moitow. [Exit. 

Rom, Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace 
in thy breast ! 

Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to 
rest I x 8 S 

Hence will I to my ghostl^ father’s ceU, 
His help to crave and my dear hap to tell. 

[Exit. 

Scene III. Friar Lauirence*s cell. 

Enter Friar Lawrence with a basket, 

Frt L. The gray-ey’d morn smiles on the 
frotvning night. 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks 
of light ; 

And fieckel’d darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path and Titan's fiery 
wheels. 4 

Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye 
The day to cheer and night’s dank dew to 
dry, 

I must up-lill this osier cage of ours 
With baleful weeds and precious-|uiced 
flowers. 

The earth that’s nature’s mother is her 
tomb ; 

What is her burying grave, that is her 
womb* to 

And from her womb children of divers kind 
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We sucking on her natural bosom find"^ 
Many for many virtues excellent. 

None but fur some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies* 15 
In plants, herbs, stones, and their true 
qualities j 

For nought so vile that 00 the earth doth 
in’’e 

But to the earth some special good doth 
give ; 

Nor aught so good but, strain’d from that 
fair use. 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on 
abuse t 

Virtue itsell tarns vice, being misapplied* 
And vice somerime’s by action dignified. 
Within the infant rind of this iveah flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine powerj 
For this, bfing smelt, with that part cheers 
each part ; 25 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart 
Two such opposed kings encamp them stilt 
In man as \.ell as herbs — grace and rude 
will ; 

And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death cats up that 
plant. 30 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom, Good rnorrow', father ! 

Fri. L. Benedlcite I 

Wiiat early tongue so sweet salutoth me ? 
Young son, it argues a distempered head 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed. 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s 

eye, 35 

And where care lodges sleep will never lie ; 
But where unbruised youth with unstuff’d 
brain 

Dotb couch his limbs, there golden sleep 
doth reign. 

Tlierefore thy earlincss doth me assure 39 
lliou art uprous’d with some distemp’r- 
ature ; 

Or if not so, then here I hit it right— 

Our Romeo hath not been in b4?d to-night. 

Rom. That last is true ; the sweeter rest 
was mine. 

Fri, L, God pardon sm t wast thou with 
Rosaline ? 

Rom. With Rosaline, my ghostly father 7 
Ho ; 4S 

I have forgot that name, and that name’s 
woe. 

Fri. L. That’s my good son ; but where 
hast thou been then ? 

Rom, ru tell thee ere them ask it me 
again. 

I have been feasting with mine enemy ; 
Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded me 50 
That’s by me wounded j both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic Hes. 

I bear no hatred, blessea man, for, lo, 

My intercession likewise steads my foe. 



Scene 3 ] 

L. Be pLiin, good son, oncl homely 
in thy clnit ; 55 

Riddling conlessjon finds but riddling 
sill I ft. 

Rom. llien plainly know ray heart's dear 
loi e is set 

On the fair daughter of rich Capulet. 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 
And all combin'd, save what thou must 
combine t>. 

By holy marriage- When, and where, and 
how. 

We met, we woo’d, and made exchange of 
vow, 

I"ll tell thee as ive pass ; but this I pray. 
That thou consent to marry us to-day. 

FrL L. Holy Saint Francis! What a 
change is heie ! 65 

Is Rosaline, that thou didst love so dear. 
So soon forsaken ? Young men's love, then, 
lies 

Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Jesu Maria, what a deal of brine 
Hath wash'd thy sallow cheeks for Rosa- 
line I 70 

How much salt water thrown away in 
waste. 

To season love, that of it doth not taste 1 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven 
clears. 

Thy old groans yet ring in mine ancient 
ears ; 7t 

Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear that is not wash’ll off yet. 

If e’er thou wast thyself, and these woes 
thine, 

Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline, 
And art thou chang'd ? Pronounce this 
sentence, then : 

Women may fall, when there’s no strength 
in men. 80 

Rom, Thou chid’st me oft for loving 
Rosaline 

Fru L, For doting, not for loving, pupil 
mine. 

Rom* And bad'st me bury love. 

FrL L* Not in a grave 

To lay one in, another out to have. 

Rom* I pray thee chide me not ; her I 
love now 85 

Doth grace for grace and love for love 
allow ; 

The other did not so. 

FrL L* O, she knew well 

Thy love did read by rote that could not 
spell. 

But come, young waverer, come, go with 
me. 

In one respect ITl thy assistant foe ; 90 

For this alliance may so happy prove 
To turn your households* rancour to pure 
love. 

Row. O, let us hence ; I stand on sudden 
haste* 
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Fit* L, Wisely and slow; they stumble 
that run U^t. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. A street 
Enter Benvolio and Mercutio. 

Mer. Where the devJ should this Romeo 
be ? 

Came he not home to-night ? 

Ben* Not to his fatliei's ? I spoke with 
his man. 

Mer. Why, that same pal® hard-hearted 
wench, that Rosaline, 4 

Torments him so that he will sure run mad. 

Ben. Tybalt, the kinsman to old Capulet, 
Hath sent a letter to his father’s house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer. Any man that can write may 
answer a letter. 10 

Ben* Nay, he will answer the letter’s 
master, how he dares, being dared. 

Mer, Alas, poor Romeo, he is already 
dead : stabb’d with a white wench’s black 
eye; run through the ear with a love- 
song ; the very pm of his heart cleft with 
the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft. And is he a 
man to encounter Tybalt ? 17 

Ben* Why, what is Tybalt ? 

Mer. More than Prince of Cats. O, 
he's the courageous captain of com- 
pliments. He fights as you sing prick- 
song: keeps time, distance, and propor- 
tion ; he rests liis minim rests, one, two, 
and the third in your bosom ; the very 
butcher of a silk button, a duellist, a 
duellist ; a gentleman of the very first 
house, of the first and second cause. Ah, 
the immortal passado I the punto reverse ! 
the hay I — * 26 

Ben* The what ? 

>'’'er. Jhe pox of such antic, lisping, 
alFecting fantasticoes ; these new tuners 
of accent I— ‘ By Jesu, a very good blade I 
a very tall man I a very good whore ! * 
Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grand- 
sire, that we should be thus afflicted with 
these strange flies, these fashion-mongers, 
these pardon me’s, who stand so much on 
the new form that they cannot sit at ease 
on the old bench ? O, their bones, their 
bones I 35 

Enter Romeo. 

Ben, Here comes Romeo, here comes 
Romeo. 

Mer. Without liis roe, like a dried herring. 
O flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified I N ow is 
he for the numbers that Petrarch flow’d in ; 
Laura, to his lady, was a kitchen-wench — 
marry, she had a better love to berhyme 
her ; Dido, a dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipsy ; 
Helen and Hero, hildings and harlots ; 
Thisbe, a gray eye or so, but not to 
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the purpose — Sigmor Romeo, bon jour ! 
There's a French salutation to your French 
slop. You gave us the counteifeit fairly last 
mght. 1*5 

Row. Good morrow to you both. What 
counterfeit did 1 give you ? 

Mer. The slip, sir, the slip ; can you not 
conceive ? 

Row. Pardon, good Mercutio ; my busi- 
ness was great, and in such a case as mine 
a^man may strain courtesy. 50 

' Mer. That's as much as to say, such a 
case as yours constrains a man to bow in 
the hams. 

Row. Meaning, to curtsy. 

Mer. Thou hast most kindly hit it. 

Row. A most courteous exposition. 55 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 
Row. Pink for flower. 

Mer. Right. 

Row. Why, then is my pump well 

flower'd. 50 

Mer. Sure wit I Follow me this jest now 
till thou hast worn out thy pomp, that, 
when the single sole of it is worn, the jest 
may remain, after the nearing, solely 
singular. 

Row. O single-sol’d jest, solely singular 
for the singleness I os 

Mer. Come between us, good Be'^volio ; 
my wits faints. 

Rom. Swits and spurs, swits and spurs ; 
or I'll cry a match. 

Mer. Nay, if our wits run the wild-goose 
chase, I am done ; for thou hast more of 
the wild goose in one of thy wits than, I 
am sure, I have in my whole five. Was I 
with you there for the goose ? 7^ 

Rowj. Thou wast never with me for any- 
thing when thou wast not there for the 
goose. 

Mer, I will bite thee by the ear for that 
Jest. 75 

. Row. Nay, good goose, bite not. 

Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting ; 
ft Is a most sharp sauce. 

Row. And is it not then well serv'd in to 
a sweet goose ? 

Mer. O, here's a wit of cheveni, that 
stretches from an inch narrow to an ell 
broad ! 8 i 

Row. I stretch it out for that word 

' broad which, added to the goose, proves 
thee far and wide a broad goose. «4 

Mer. Why, is not this better now than 
groaning for love ? Now art thou sociable, 
now art thou Romeo ; now art thou what 
thou art by art as well as by nature ; for 
this drivelling love is like a great natural 
that runs lolling up and down to hide his 
bauble in a hole. 

Ben. Stop there, stop there. 

Mer. Thou desirest me to stop in my tale , 
against the hair. 1 
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Bju. Ihoii wouklbt else have made thy 
tale laige. ^ 

Mer. O, thou art deceiv'd : 1 would have 
made it short ; lor 1 was come to the whole 
depth of iny tale, anJ meant, indeed, to 
occupy the argument no longer. 96 

Row. Here’s goodly gear ! 

Efiier Nurse aiid her nwn, Pieter. 
Mer. A sail, a sail I 

Ben. Tv’vo, two ; a shirt and a smock. 
Nurse. Peter ! x^o 

Peter. Anon. 

Nwse. My fan, Peter. 

Me?. Good Peter, to hide her face; for 
her fan's the fauer lace. 104 

Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen, 
Mer. God yo good den, lair gentle- 
woman. 

Nurse. Is it good den ? 

Mer. 'Tis no les-, | tell ye; for the 
bawdy hand of the dial is now upon the 
pnck of noon. 

Nurse. Out upon W’hal a man are 

you ^ no 

Rom. One, gentlevouiati, that God hath 
made himseU to mai. 

Nurse. By me troth, it is well said. ' For 
himsell to mar ' quoth 'a I Gentlemen, can 
any of you tell me \\here I may find the 
young Romeo ? 115 

Rum. I can tt'H von ; hut young Romeo 
will be oldiT when you liave found him than 
he was when you sought him. I am the 
youngest ol that name, for fault of a worse. 
Nurse. You say well. 120 

Me?. Yea, ls the worst well ? Very well 
took, 1' takh ; visely, wisely. 

Nmse. If you be he, sir, I desire some 
confidence with you, 124 

Ben. She will indite him to some supper. 
Mer. A bawd, a hawd, .1 bawd I So ho ! 
Row. What hast tiiou kmrui ? 

Mer. No hare, sir ; unless a haie, sir, m a 
lenten pie, that is something stale and hoar 
ere it be spent. 

file milks by them and sings. 

An old hare hoar, 130 

And an old haie hoar. 

Is very good meat in Lent ; 

But a hare that is hoar 
Is too tnuch for a score. 

When it hoars ere it be spent* ns 

Romeo, will you come to your lather's? 
We'II to dinner thither. 

Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer. Fareivell, ancient lady ; farewell, 
f Sings] lady, latly, lady, ue 

' IRreimf Mercuiio and Bmmlio. 
Nurse. 1 pray you, sir, what saucy 
merchant was this that was so MI of his 
ropery ? i4* 

Mom. A gentleman, nurse, that loves to 
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bear tiimself talk, and will s|M?ak more inj 
a minute than he will stand to in a month. 

Nttrse, An "a speak anythinj' mu. 

I'll take iiina down, an 'a weie laslLur than 
be is, and twenty such Jacks ; ard if I 
cannot. 111 find those that shall Scurvy 
knave ! I am none of his fdrt-gills j I am 
none of his skains-mates. And thou must 
stand by too, and sillier every knave to use 
me at his pleasure ? ^51 

PeL I saw no man use you at liis pleasure; 
if I had, my weapon should quickly tiave 
been out, I warrant you. 1 dare draw as 
soon as another man, if I see occasion m a 
good quarrel, and the law on my side. 155 
Nurse. Now, afore God, I am so vex'd 
that every part about me quivers. Scurvy 
knave ! — Fray you, sir, a uord ; and as I 
told you, my young lady bid me enquire 
you out ; what she bid me say 1 will keep 
to myself. But first let me teO ye, if ye 
should lead her in a fool's paradise, as they 
say, it were a very gi oss kmd of beiiaviour, 
as they say ; for t he geutknvoman js young; 
and, thcicfore, li you siiould deal double 
with her, truly it weie an d! flung to be 
off 'red to any gentlewoman, and wry weak 
dealing. les 

Rom, Nurse, commend me to thy lady 
and mistress. I protest unto tliee — 

Nurse. Good heart, and, d laith, I will 
tcU her as much. Lord, Loid ! she will be a 
joyful woman, 

Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurse ? 
Thou dost not mark me. lyx 

Nurse. I will tell her, sir, that you do 
protest ; which, as I take it, is a gentleman- 
like offer. 

Rom, Bid her devise 

Some means to come to shrift this after- 
noon ; 17S 

<lnd there she shall at Friar Lawrence' cell 
Be shriv'd and married. Here is for thy 
pains. 

Nurse. No, truly, sir ; not a penny. 

J?om. Go to ; 1 say you shalL i 

Nurse. I'his afternoon, sir ? Well, she 
shall he tliere. i 8 « 

JRom. And stay, good nurse — behind the 

abbey wall 

SVithin this hour my raan shall be with 
thee, 

\nd bring thee cords made like a tackled 
stair ; 

kVhich to the high top-gallant of my |oy 
dust be my convoy in the secret night. 185 
Farewell ; be trusty, and I’ll quit thy pains. 
Farewell ; commend me to thy mistress. 
Nurse. Now God in heaven bless thee I— 
Hark you, sir. 

Rom. What say'st thou, my dear nurse ? 
Nurse. Is' your man secret ? F»»d you 
ne'er hear say X90 

I wo may keep counsel, putting one away ? 


Rom. 1 Vt^aoant thee my inaa'c as true as 
steel. 

Nur&e. sk. My mistress ■*% the 

sweetest lady—Lord, Lord ! when "iwas a 
little pratsofj thing I O, tliere is a noMemaffa 
in town, one Pans, th^it v^ouSld fain jav 
knife aboard % but she, good soot, had as 
liet see a load, a very toad, as, see him, 1 
anger Sier scunetimes, and tell her that Pans 
IS the properer man ; but. Ill wan ant you, 
when I say so she looks as pale as any clout 
in the veisal world. Doth not rosemary and 
Romeo begin both with a letter 1 201 

Rom. Ay, nurse ; what of that ? Both 
with an R. 

Nurse. Ah, mocker ! that's the dog's 
name, R is for the — no, I know it begins 
with some other^ letter. ^ And she hath the 
prettiest sententious of it, of you and rose- 
mary, that it would do you good to hear it. 
JRoiw. Commend me to thy lady. zoy 
Nurse. Ay, a thousand times. — Peter ! 
Pet. Anon. 

Nurse. {Handing him her fan} Before and 
apace. {Exeunt. 

Scene V. Capulefs orchard. 

Enter Juliet. 

JuL nie clock struck nine when I did 
send the nurse ; 

in half an hour she promis'd to return. 
Perchance she cannot meet him — ^that's not 
so, 

O, she is lame! Love's heralds should be 
thoughts. 

Which ten times fas'ter glide than the sun's 
beams 5 

Driving back shadows over louring hills ; 
J'heretore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw 
Love, 

And Iheiefore hath the wind-swift Cupid 
wings. 

Now is the sun upon the htghmost liill 
Ot tliis day's Journey ; and from nine till 
twelve 10 

Is three long hours, yet she is not come. 
Had she affections and warm youthful 
blood. 

She would be as swift in motion as a ball ; 
My words would bandy her to my sweet 
love. 

And his to me. *5 

But old folks — many feign as they were 

dead ; 

Unwieldy, slow, heavy, and pale as lead. 
Enter Nurse and Peter. 

O God, she comes I O honey nurse, what 
news ? 

Hast thou met with him ? Send thy man 
away. 

Nurse. Peter, stay at the gate. 20 

{Exit Peter. 
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Jill. Now, good sweet nurse — O I-ord, 
why look'st thou sad ? 

Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily ; 
i' good, thou shamest the music of sweet 
news 

By playing it to me with so sour a face. 

Nurse. I am aweary, give me leave a 
while ; *5 

Fie, how my bones ache I What a jauiice 
have I had I 

Jut. I would thou hadst my bones and 1 
thy news. ! 

Nay, come, I pray thee spealc ; good, good 
nurse, speak. 

Nurse. Jesu, what haste ? Can you not 
stay a while ? 

Do you not see that I am out of breath ? 

Jul. How ai>t thou out of breath, when 
thou hast breath 

To say to me that thou art out of breath ? 
The excuse that thou dost make m this 
delay 33 

Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 

Is thy news good or bad ? Answer to that ; 
Say either, and 1*11 stay the circumstance. 
Let me be satisfied, is’t good or bad ? 17 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple 
choice ; you know not how to choose a 
man. Romeo I no, not he ; though his face 
be better than any man's, yet his leg excels 
all men's ; and for a hand, and a foot, and 
a body, though they be not to be talk'd on, 
yet they are past compare. He is not the 
flower of courtesy, but I’ll warrant him as 
gentle as a lamb. Go thy ways, wench ; 
serve God, What, have you din'd at home ? 

Jul. No, no. But all this did I know 
before. 

What says he of our marriage ? What of 
that ? 

Nurse. Lord, how my head aches I What 
a head have 1 1 

It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 
My back a t' other side — ah, mv back*, my 
back ! 50 

Beshrew your heart for sending me about 
To catch my death with jauncmg up and 
down I 

Jul. I' faith, I am sorry that thou art not 
well. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what 
says my love ? S4 

Nurse. Your love says like an honest 
gentleman, and a courteous, and a kind, 
and a handsome, and, I warrant, a virtuous 
— Where is your mother ? 

Jul. Where is my mother I Why, she is 
within ; 

Where should she be ? How oddly thou 
repliest I 

Your love says like an honest gentle- 
man, 

kVhere is your mother ? ' 

Nurse. O God's lady dear I ■ 


Are you so hot ? Marry, come up, I trow • 
I Is this the poultice for my aching bones ? 
I Henceforward, do your messages youiself 
! Jul. Heie’s such a coil ! Come, what savs 
J Romeo ? g 

Nurse. Htive you got leave to go to shrift 
to-day ? 

Jul. I have. 

Nurse. Then hie you hence to Friar 
I.awTcoce' cell ; 

There stays a husband to make you a wife. 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your 
cheeks ; 

They’ll be m scarlet straight at any news. 
Hie you to church ; I must another way,* 
To fetch a ladder, by tiic which your love 
Must climb a bird's nest soon when it is 
daik. 7^ 

I am the drudge, and toil m your delight ; 
But you shall bear the burden soon at 
night. 

Go ; I'll to dinner ; hie you to the cell. 

Jul. Hie to high fortune I Honest nurse, 
fareueh. {Exeunt. 

ScLNn VL Fiiar Lawrence's cell. 

Enter Friar Lawrlnce and Romeo. 

Fri. L. So smile the heavens upon this 
holy act 

That after-Iiours with sorrow chide us not I 

Rom. Amen, amen I But come what 
sorrow cjui, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her 
sight. 5 

Do thou but close our hands with holy 
words. 

Then love-devouring death do what he 
dare ; 

It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Fri. L* These violent delights have violent 
ends, 

And in their triumph die ; like fire and 
pow’der, 10 

Which, as thy kiss# con.sume. The sweetest 
honey 

Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite- 
Thercfore love moderately ; long love doth 
so ; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow, xs 
Enter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady. O, so light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint. 
A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air 
And yet not fall# so light if vanity. so 

JiU. Good even to my ghostly confessor. 

Fri. L. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, 
for m both. 

Jwl. As much to him, else is his thanks 
too much. 



Scene 6] 

Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skiU be 
more ?5 

To blazon it, then sweeten with thy bieath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music's 
tongue 

Unfold the imagin'd happiness that both 
Receive in either by tins dear encounter. 
Jul. Conceit, more rich in matter than in 
words, 30 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament. 
They are but beggars that can count their 
%vorth ; 

But my true love is grown to such excess 
I cannot sum up sum of half my wealth. 
Fru L. Come, come w ith me, and we will 
make short work ; vj 

For, by your leaves, you shall not stay 
alone 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT THREE 
Scene I. A public place. 

Enter Mercutio, Benvolio, Page, and 
Servants. 

Ben. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let's 
retire. 

The day is hot, the Capiilels abroad. 

And if we meet we shall not scape a brawl ; 
For now, these hot days, is tiie mad blood 
stirring. ^ 

Men Thou art like one of these fellows 
that, when he enters the coniines ot a 
tavern, claps me his sword upon the table 
and says ‘ God send me no need of thee I 
and by the operation of the second cup 
draws him on the drawer, when, indeed 
there is no need. 

Ben. Am I like such a fellow ? t< 

Men Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack 
in thy mood as any m Italy ; and as soon 
moved to be moody, and as soon moody to 
be moved. 

Ben. And what to 7 i 

Men Nay, an there were two such, w 
should have none shortly, for one woul 
kill the other. Thou 1 why, thou wil 
quarrel with a man that hath a hair mor 
or a hair less in his beard than thou hast, 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking 
nuts, having no other reason but because 
thou hast hazel eyes. What eye but sucf 
an eye would spy out such a quarrel ? Th, 
head is as full of quarrels as an egg is ful 
of meat ; and yet thy head hath beei 
beaten as addle as an egg for quarrelling 
Thou hast quarrclfd with a man for cough 
ing m the street, because he hath wakenei 
thy dog that hath lain asleep in the sun 
Didst thou not fall out with a tailor fc 
wearing his new doublet before Easter 
With another for tying his new shoes with 
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! dd nband ? And yet thou wilt tutor 
rom quarrelling I 2^ 

Ben. An I were so apt to quarrel as thou 
«rt, any man should buy the fee simple of 
my life for an hour and a quarter, 

Mer. The fee simple I O simple I 

Enter TYbalt and Others. 

Ben. By my head, here comes the 

..apulets. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. 35 

Tyb. Follow me close, for I wiE speak to 
them. 

Jentlemcn, good den ; a word with one of 
you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us ? 
Jouple it with something ; make it a word 
and a blow. 

Tyb. You shall find me apt enough to 
.hat, sir, an you will give me occasion, 4t 
Mer. Could you not take some occasion 
without giving ? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou consortest with 
Romeo. 

Mer. Consort ! What, dost thou make us 
minstrels ? An thou make minstrels of us, 
look to hear nothing but discords. Here’s 
my fiddlestick here’s that shall make you 
dance. Zounds, consort ! 47 

Ben. We talk here in the public haunt of 
men ; 

Either withdraw unto some private place. 
Or reason coldly of your grievances, ‘io 

Or else depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 
Mer. Men’s eyes were made to look, and 
let them gaze ; 

I will not budge for no man's pleasure, I, 
Enter Romeo. 

Tyb. Well, peace be with you, sir. Here 
comes my man. 

Mer. But ITl be hang’d, sir, if he wear 
your livery. 55 

Marry, go before to field, he’ll be your 
follower ; 

Your worship in that sense may call him 
man. 

Tyb. Romeo, the love I bear thee can 
aiford 

No better term than this : thou art a 
villain. 

Rom. Tybalt, the reason that I have to 
love thee t>o 

Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting. Villain am 1 none ,* 
Therefore, farewell ; 1 see thou knowest 
me not. 

Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the 
injuries 

That thou hast done me’; therefore turn 
and draw. 61 

Rom. I do protest I never injured thee. 
But love thee better than thou canst demise 
Till thou Shalt know the reason of my love ; 

W 
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A»«i m» good Capelei— -wMch name i 
tender 

As dearly as mine own —be satisfied. 

M«r. O calm, dishonourable^ vile sub- 
mission I 

Alla stoccata carries it away. [Dr<jws. 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 
Tyb. What wouldst thou iiave with me ? 
Men Good King of Cats, noihifig but one 
of your nine lives ; that I mean lo make 
bold withal, and, as you shall use me heie- 
after, dry-beat the rest of the eight. Will 
you pluck your sword out of Ins pilcher by 
the ears 1 Make haste, lest mine be about 
your ears ere it be out, n 

Tyb. I am for you. [Druws. 

JRom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Mer, Come, sir, your passado. [They fight 
Rom* Draw, Benvoiio j beat down their 
weapons. 

Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage! 
Tybalt! Mercutio I the Prince expressly 
hath s 

Forbid tliis bandying in Verona streets. 
Hold, Tybalt ! Good Meicutio ! 

\Tyhalt under Romeo* s arm thmsts Mer- 
cuiio hi, and flies with his ft lends. 
Mer* I am hurt. 

A plague a both your houses ! I am sped. 
Is he gone and hath nothing ? 

Ben* What, art thou hurt ? 

Mer* Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch ; marry, 
Tis enough. yu 

Where is my page ? Co, villain, fetch a 
surgeon. [Exd Page. 

Ront* Courage, man ; the hurt cannot be 
much. (>2 

Mer. No, *tis not so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a church door, but Tis enough, 
'twill serve. Ask for me to-morrow, and 
you shall find me a grave man. I am 
peppered, 1 warrant, for this world. A 
plague a both your houses I Zounds, a dog, 
a rat, a mouse, a cat, to scratch a man to 
death I A braggart, a rogue, a villain, that 
fights by the book of arithmetic I Why 
the devil came you between us ? I was hurt 
tinder your arm. joo 

Rom* I thought all for the best. 

Mer. Help me Into some house, Benvoiio, 
or I shall faint. 

A plague a both your houses I 

They have made worms* meat of me. tf>4 

I have it, and soundly too — Your houses ! 

' [Exeunt Mercutio and Benmlio, 

Rom, This gentleman, the Prince's near 
ally. 

My very friend, hath got this mortal hurt 
In my behalf ; my reputation stain'd 
With Tybalt's slander — Tybalt, that an 
hour 

Hath been my cousin. O sweet Juliet, xxo 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate. 

And in my temper soft'ned valour's steel I ■ 
9^0 
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Kt'-oder 1 diNvoLio. 

Ben. O Koiueop iUmico, brave Mercutio 
is (kvd I 

Thai spirr. hath aspir'd the clouds, 

Which too uiilm.ely here ditf scorn the 
earl is. 

Rom* This da'v 'g black late on moe days 
doth ilepenJ ; 

Tins one I he woe others must end. 

ke-i’uaG 'i'yB‘\LT. 

Ben. Heie wonics t^ic lurioos Tybalt back 
again. 

Rom. Alive m tfiumpli and Mercutio 
slain I 

Away to hea\en respective leiuty, lao 
And firc-ey’d tiny he my conduct now! 
Now, Tybalt, take the * vdlain ' ba^k again 
That late thou gav'si me ; for JMercutio’s 
sou! 

Is but a little w.iy above our heads, 
Staying tor thine to keep him company. 125 
Either thou or cr both, oiusi f',u wifii him. 

Tyb. 'Ihoii, wi etched boy, that duM ton- 
H^rt hmi heie. 

Shall whli hmi lumce. 

Rom* ’i ills shall deteimine that. 

I I hey fii'ki ; 1 \l\Ji lulls* 

Ben* Romeo, away, he tione. 

The viticens are up, and h ^ bait slain. 130 
Stand not amaa'd. 'Die Pimce will doom 
thee death 

If thou art fat on. lleiue, be gone, away I 

Rom* O, I d\n Kuiuue''*. ioul ! 

Ben. Why dost tliou stay ? 

iliTit Romeo, 

Enter Citizens. 

1 Cit. Whicii way ran he that kill'd 
Mercutio ? i h 

Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he ? 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt, 

1 Cii* Up, sir, go with me ; 

I charge thee in the Prince's name, oiiey. 

Enter PniKCi'., aUemkd ; MoNTAcnn:, Cai>u- 
LET, their Wives, and All. 

Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this 
fray ? 138 

Ben. O noble Prince, I can discover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawls 
There lies the man, sisdn by young Romeo, 
That slew thy kinsman, brave Klercutto. 

Lady C. Tybalt, my cousin I O my 
brother's child I 

O Prince i O husband I O, the blood is 
spiff'd 

Of my dear kinsman I Prince, as thou art 
true, 143 

For blood of ours shed blood of Montague. 
O cousin, cousin I 

Prin. Benvoiio, who began this bloody 
fray ? 
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Ben. lybalt, here slain, whom Romeo’s 
hand did slay ; 

Romeo that spoke him fair, bid him 
bethink £■,<. 

How nice the quairel was, and urg’d wiihrJ 
your high displeasure. All this, uticied 
With gentle I reath, calm look, knees 
humbly bow d. 

Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 
Of Tybalt, deaf to peace, but that he till's 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s 
breast ; ij' 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to 
point, 

And, with a martial scorn, with one hand 
beats 

Cold death aside, and witii the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity lOu 
Retorts it. Romeo he cries aloud 
‘Hold, friends I friends, pait ! ’ and, 
swifter than his tongue. 

His agile arm beats down then tatal points. 
And Twixt them rushes ; underneatli 
whose arm if>j 

An envious thiust from Tybalt h«t the liie 
Of stout Meicutio ; and then Tybalt tied : 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

Who had but newly entertain’d levenge. 
And to’t they go like lightning ; toi I < 
Could draw to part them was stout Tyha^l j 
slain; 

And as he fell did Romeo turn anti fly. 

This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

Lady C. He is a kinsman to the Mon- 
tague. 

Affection makes him false, he speaks not 
true ; 

Some twenty of them fought in this hhu In 
stufe. 

And all those tw'cnty could but kill one lib . f 
I beg tor justice, which thou, Prince, must 1 
give ; I 

Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo mu.st not live. | 

Prin. Romeo slew him ; he slew Mercutio. i 
Who now the pi ice of his dear blood doth 
owe ! 

Mon. Not Romeo, Piince; lie was Mei- 
cutio's triend ; 

His fault concludes but what the law should 
end. 

The life of Tybalt. 

Prm. And for that offence. 

Immediately we do exile him hence. 

I have an interest in your hate's proceeding, 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie 
a- Weed mg ; 

But I’ll amerce you with so strong a fine 
That you shall all repent the loss of mine. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuses. 

Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out 
abuses ; joo 

Therefore use none. Let Romeo hence in 
haste. 

Else when he is found that hour is his last. 
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Bear hence this body, and atteoci our will'; 
Mercy but miudeis, paidoriiog those that 

lExeanL 

Scene II- Capulefs orchard. 

Eniei Juliet. 

JmI. Gallop apace, you fieiy-footed steecis 
Towaids Phoebus’ lodging ; such a wag- 
goner 

As Fhaethon w’otiid whip you 'to the w'est, 
And bring m cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-perioiming 
night, 3 

That runaways’ eyes may wink, and 
Romeo 

Leap to these arms, imtalk’d of and unseen, 
lo'vers can see to do their amorous rites 
Bv their own beauties ; or if love be blind. 
It best agrees with night. Come, civil night. 
Thou sober-siuted matron, all in black, ix 
And learn me how to lose a winning match. 
Play'd foi a pair of stainless maidenhoods ; 
Hood my unmann'd blood, bating in my 
cheeks, 

Wdh Ihy black mantle, till strange love, 
grown bold, 15 

tine love acted simple modesty. 

C. night; come, Romeo; come, thou 
day m night ; 

Fa»- ri/ou wilt he upon the wings of night 
V/udei than new snow on a raven’s back. 
Come, gentle mght, come, loving black- 
brow’d night, 20 

me my Romeo ; and, when he shall 
die, 

7 iiLe him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
'1 liar ail the woild will be in love with night, 
And pay no ’woiship to the garish sun. 25 
0. I have bought the mansion of a love, 

(v i 'fot possess’d it ; and though I am 
.• old, 

Nxsr ytd enjoy’d. So tedious is this day 
A'. i\ the night before some fe-stival 29 
l‘o an impatient child that hath new robes. 
And may not wear them. O, here comes my 
nurse, 

Btiier Nurse udth cords. 

And she brings news ; and every tongue 
that speaks 

But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly 
eloquence. 

Now, nurse, what news ? What hast thou 
there ? The cords 
That Romeo bid thee fetch ? 

Nurse. Ay, ay, the cords. 35 

{Throws them down. 

Jtd. Ay, me I what news ? Why dost 
thou wring thy hands ? 

Nurse. Ah, well-a-day I he’s dead, he’s 
dead, he's dead. 

We are undone, lady# we are undone* 

92X 
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Alack the day ! he*s gone, he's kill'd, he's 
dead* 

JuL Can heaven be so envious ? 

Nurse, Romeo can, 40 

Though heaven cannot. O Romeo, 
Romeo I 

Who ever would have thought it ? Romeo I 
JuL What devil art thou that dost 
torment me thus ? 

This torture should be roai’d in dismal hell. 
Hath Romeo slam himself ? Say thou 
but ‘ I % 

And that bare vowel I shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
I am not I if there be such an ‘ I ’ ; 

Oi those eyes shut that makes thee answer 

* I iO 

If he be slain, say * I ' ; or if not, ' No ' ; 
Brief sounds determine of my weal or v,oc. 
Nurse. I saw the wound, I saw it with 
mine eyes — 

God save the mark ! — here on his manl> 
breast. 

A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub’d in blood, s': 
All sn gore-blood. I swounded at the sight. 
JuL O, break, my heart ! poor bankrupt, 
break at once I 

To prison, eyes ; ne’er look on liberty. 
Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion 
here i 5'> 

And thou and Romeo press one hea\~y bier I 
Nurse. O Tybalt, Tvbalt, the best friend 
I had I 

O courteous Tybalt ! honest gentleman ! 
That ever I should live to see thee dead I 
JuL What storm is this that blows so 
contrary ? <>4 

Is Romeo slaught'red, and is Tybalt dead 7 
My dearest cousin and my dearer lord ? 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general 
doom ; 

For who is living if those two are gone 7 
Nurse, Tybalt is gone, and Romeo ban- 
ished ; 

Romeo that kill'd him, he is banished, ro 
JuL O God i Did Romeo's hand shed 
Tybalt's blood ? 

Nurse, It did, it did ; alas the day, it 
dtdl 

JuL O serpent heart, hid with a fiow'ring 
face I 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave 7 
Beautiful tyrant I hend angelical I 75 

Dove-feathjrr'd raven I wolfish-ravening 
lamb t 

Despised substance of divinest show I 
Just opposite to what thou justly scem'st, 
A damned saint, an honourable villain I 
O nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 8<> 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a 
fiend 

In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh 7 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 
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So fairly hound 7 O, that deceit should 
dvi'eU 

In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Ninsc. There's no trust, 83 

No faith, no honesty In men ; ail perjur’d 
AH forsworn . ail naught, aU disscmbleis. ” 
Ah, wheie’s my man ? Give me some aqua 
Vila?. 

These giiets, these woes, these sorrows 
make me old. ' 

Shame come to Romeo ! 

JuL Blister’d he thy tongue 90 

For such a wish ! He was noi born to 
shame : 

Upon his brow shame is asham’d to sit ; 
For ’Hs a throne wiicre honour may ’b6 
crow n'd 

Sole monarch of the iini-versai earth, 

O, what a beast was I to chide at him ! 95 

Nmse. Will you speak well of him that 
kill'd your cousin 7 

JuL Shall I speak ill of liim that is my 
husband i 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth 
thy name, 

When I, thy three-liours wife, have 
mangled it ? 

But w'hcrefore, villain, didst tliou kill my 
cousm 7 too 

That villain cousin would have kill'd my 
husband. 

Back, foolisii tears, back to your native 
spring ; 

Your tributary drops belong to woe. 
Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 

My husband lives that Tybalt would have 
.slain, 105 

And Tybalt's dead that would have slain 
my husband. 

All this is comfort ; wherefore weep I 
then ? 

Some word there was, worser than Tybalt’s 
death. 

That murd’rcd me ; I would forget It fain, 
But, O, it presses to my memory no 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners' 
minds : 

' Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banished 
That * banished % that one word ‘ banished 
Hath slain ten thousand T’ybalts. Tybalt’s 
death 

Was woe enough, if it had ended there ; 115 
Or if sour woe delights In fellowship 
And needly will he rank'd with other griefs. 
Why followed not, when she said ‘ Tybalt’s 
dead 

Thy father or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Which naodern lamentation might have 
mov'd 7 120 ’ 

But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt's 
death, 

Romeo is banished '—to speak that woid ' 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
AH slain, all dead. * Romeo Is banished *— * 
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%ere is no end, no limit, measure, bound. 
In that word’s death ; no woids can that 
woe sound. 12G 

Where is my father and my mother, nurse ? 

Nurse, Weeping and wailing over Ty- 
balt’s corse. 

Will you go to them ? I will bring you 
thither. 

Jul. Wash they his wounds with tears ! 
Mine shall be spent, ij<> 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo’s banish- 
ment. 

Take up those cords. Poor ropes, you are 
beguil'd. 

Both you and I, for Romeo is exil'd ; 

He made you for a highway to my bed. 
But I* a maid, die maiden-widowed. 13s 
Come, cords ; come, nurse ; I'll to my 
wedding-bed ; 

And death, not Romeo, take my maiden- 
head i 

Nurse. Hie to your chamber; I’ll find 
Romeo 

To comfort you. I wot ivell where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night. 
I'll to him ; he is hid at Lawrence' cell. 

Jul. O, find him I give this ring to my 
true knight, 142 

And bid him come to take his last farewell. 

iExeunt. 

Scene III. Friar Lawrence*s cell. 

Enter Friar Lawrence. 

Fri* L. Romeo, come forth ; come foith, 
thou tearful man ; 

Afihction is enamour'd of thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Father, what news ? What is the 
Prince's doom ? 

What sorrow craves acquaintance at my 
hand 5 

That I yet know not ? 

Fri. L. Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company ; 

1 bring thee tidings of the Prince's doom. 

Row. What less than doomsday is the 
Prince's doom ? 

Fri. L. A gentler judgment vanish'd from 
his lips — , i«» 

Not body’s death, but body's banishrnent. 

Row. Ha, banishment ! Be merciful, say 
' death ' ; 

For exile hath more terror in his look. 
Much more than death. Do not say ' banish- 
ment 

Fri. L. Here from Verona art thou 
banished. 15 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Row, There is no world without Verona 
walls, 

But purgatory, torture, hell itself. I 
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Hence banished is banish'd from the world. 
And world's exile is death. Then * banished ’ 
Is death mis-terni’d ; calling death ‘ ban- 
islied 21 
Thou cut’st my head off with a golden axe, 
And smilest upon the stioke that murdeis 
me. 

Fri. L. O deadly sin I O rude unthaiik- 
fulness I 

Ihy fault our law calls death ; but the kind 
I'^rince, .'s 

Taking thy pait, hath uish'd as,de the lavv', 
And turn’d that black word dCcdli to 
banishment. 

This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 

Rom. 'Tis tortuie, and not meicy; 
heaven is heie 29 

Where Juliet lives, and every cat, and dog, 
And little mouse, eveiy unwoithy thing, 
Live here in heaven and may look on her ; 
But Romeo may not. Moie %^ahdity, 

Moie honourable state, more courtship 
lives 

In can ion Hies than Romeo. They may 
seise 10 

On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand. 
And steal immoital blessing from her lips ; 
Who, even m pine and vestal modesty, 
Still blush, as thinking their own kisses 
sin ; 

But Romeo may not — he is banished. lo 
J'his may flies do, w^hen I from this must fly ; 
They are free men, but I am banished. 

And sayest thou yet that exile is not death ? 
Hadst thou no poison mix'd, no sharia- 
ground knife. 

No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so 
mean, 4‘> 

But ' banished ' to kill me — ' banished ’ ? 
O friar, the damned use that word in hell ; 
Howling attends it ; how hast thou the 
heart. 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend profeSvS’d, sn 
To mangle me with that word ' banished ' ? 

Fri. L. Thou fond mad man, hear me 
a little speak. 

Row. O, thou wilt speak again of banish- 
ment. 

Fri. L. I'll give thee armour to keep off 
that word ; 

Adversity's sweet milk, philosophy, s5 
To comfort thee, though thou art banished, 

’ Rom. Yet ' banished ' ? Hang up philo- 
sophy ; 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 
It helps not, it prevails not. Talk no more. 

Fri. JL. O, then 1 see that madmen have 
no ears. 

Rom. How should they, when that wise 
men have no eyes ? 

Fru h. X.et me dispute with thee of tUy 
estate, 
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Rom. Thou caust oot speak of that thou 
dost not feeU 

Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 65 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered. 
Doting like me, and like me banished, 
Then mightst thou speak, then mightst 
thou tear thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 69 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 

[Knockmg wUhin, 

Frf. L. Arise ; one knocks. Good 
Romeo, hide thyself* 

Row. Not I ; unless the breath of heart- 
sick groans. 

Mist-like, enfold me from the search of eyes. 

[Knocking. 

FrL L. Hark how they knock 1 Who's 
there ? Romeo, arise ; 

Thou wilt be taken. — Stay awhile. — Stand 
up ; [Knockmg. 

Run to my study, — By and by. — God's 
will, 70 

What simpleness is this ! — I come, I come. 

[Knocking. 

Who knocks so hard 7 Whence come you ? 
What's your will ? 

Nurse. {Within} Let me come in and you 
shall know my errand ; 

I come from lady Juliet. 

Fri. L. Welcome, then. 80 

Enter Nurse* 

Nurse, O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar. 
Where's my lady's lord, where's Romeo ? 

Fri, L, There on the ground, with Ms own 
tears made drunk. 

Nurse, O, he is even in my mistress’ case. 
Just in her easel 

Fri. L. O woeful sympathy! 

Piteous predicament 1 

Nurse, Even so lies she, 85 

Blubb’ring and weeping, weeping and 
blubb'ring. 

Stand up, stand up ; stand, an you be a 
man ; 

For Juliet's sake, for her sake, rise and 
stand ; 

Why should you fall into so deep an O ? 90 

Rom, Nurse 1 

Nurse, Ah, sir ! ah, sir I Well, death's 
the end of all. 

Row. Spakest thou of Juliet ? How is it 
with her 7 

Both not she tiiinfc me an old murderer, gi 
Now 1 have stain'd the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov'd but little from her 
own 7 

Where is she? and how doth she 7 and 
what says 

My conceal'd lady to our canceH'd love ? 

Nurse, O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps 
and weeps ; 

And now falls on her bed, and then starts 
up, woo 
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And Tybalt calls ; and then oa Eoiii4*o 

cri< 

And then fails again. 

Row. As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murder her ; as that name’s cursed 
hand 

Murder'd her kinsman. O, tel! me, frrar, 
tell me, i 

In what \ir‘ part of this anatomy 
Doth ms name lodge ? Tell me that I may 
sack 

The hateful mamaon [Dmieiug his su'mt, 
Fri, L, iioki thv desperate hand. 

Art thou a man ? Thy toim cnes out thou 
art : 

Thy tears are uumamsh; thy wild acts 
denote no 

The unicasonahle tury of .< In ?st- 
Unseemlv woman m a seemuig man! 

And ill-h. sceimng head in sicmmg both! 
Thou hast douiz*d me. By luy holy 
ord<T, 

1 thoiigiii ths dispositum better temper'd. 
Hast thou ',i liti Tybalt ! Whit tJsou ilay 
<h', ''ch ? 416 

And slay tin lady that in thy life liArss, 

By doing damned hate upon tl.V'eh f 
W'hy railest tJioti on thy huth, the ii;a\en, 
and eaith ? 

Since bi^-th, and heaven, and earth, all thiee 
do meet 

In thee at once; which thou at once 
wouldht lose. 

Fie, fie! thou shamest thy shape, thy love, 
thy wit ; 

Which, like n uairer, aboundM in all. 

And asest none m that tiue use indeed 
Which should bedeck thy siwpc, thy love, 
thy wit. 145 

Tliy noble shape h hut a form of wax. 
Digressing from the valour oi a man ; 

'Ihy dear love sworn but hollow' perjury, 
Killing that love which thou hast vow’d to 
cheiish; 449 

Thy wit, that orniiment to shape and love. 
Misshapen in tin' conduct ot thtm both. 
Like powder in a skdiess soldier's flask, 

Is set aure by thine ow'U ignorance, 

And thou dismcnib'rrd with thine own 
defence. 1 1 » 

What, rouse tuee, man I Thy Juliet h alive. 
For whose dear sake thou wast but: lately 
dead ; 

There art tlimi happy. Tybalt would kill 

thee. 

But thou slowest Tybalt ; there art thou 
happy too. 

The law, that threat'ned death, becomes 
thy friend. 

And turns it to exile ; there art thou 
happy. 14# 

A pack of blcssinp Ilgiiti upon thy back ; 
HappiMW courts tti« to b«»t array 1 



Scene 3| 

But, like a roisbehav'cl and sullen wench, 
Xho« pout'st upon thy fort une and thy love 
Take heed, take heed, for such due miser- 
able. I 4 b 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was decr4‘ed, 
Ascend her chamber, hence anti comlort 
her. 

But look thou stay not till the watch he set 
For then thou cans! not pass to Mantua, 
Where thou shalt live till we can tmcl a 
time i S' 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile youi 
friends. 

Beg pardon of the Prince, and call thee 
back 

With twenty hundred thousand times more 
joy 

Than thou wentSt forth in lamentation. 

Go before, nurse ; commend me to thy 
lady; 

And bid her hasten all the house to hod. 
Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto 
Romeo is coming. 

Nurse. O Lord, I could have stay’d here 
all the night iv» 

To hear good counsel ; O, what learning is ’ 
My lord, I^Il tell my lady you will come. 

Row. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare 
to chide. 

Nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give 
you, sir. 

Hie you, mal^e haste, for it grows very late. 

IHxiL 

Rom. How well my comfort Is reviv'd by 
this I 

Fri. t. Go hence ; good night ; and here 
stands all your state : 

Either be gone before the watch be set. 

Or by the break of day disguis’d from 
hence. 

Sojourn in Mantua ; I'll find out your man. 
And he shall signify from time to time 
Every good hap to you that chances here. 
Give me thy hand. 'Ti® late ; farewell ; 
^od night- 

Rmn. tbit a Joy past joy calls out 
on me. 

It were a grief so brief to part with thee. 
FarcsweE. lExeunf. 

SOKME IV. Capuki*$ fwme. 

Bnttr Cxtmm, Ladv Cafulbt, and Faeis. 

Cap. Things have fstll'n out, sir, so un- 
luckily 

That we have had no time to move our 
daugliter* 

Look you, »t» lov'd her kinsman Tyhalt 
d«tly, 

And #0 did L WdH, we were boro to die. 

'Tis very late; she'll not come down to- 
night. 5 

I ptmp^ you, but for fmm 
♦I rtouid have hi«a at5« m hour 


ROMEO AND JULIET! 

Pat. 'rinse tifms of woe aOord no time 
to noo. 

Madam, good night ; commend me to your 
daughter. 

Lady C. 1 wlU, and know her mind early 
to-morrow ; lo 

'1 o-niglit she’s mew'd up to her heatiness. 

Cap. Sir Pans, I will make a desperate 
tender 

Ol my child’s love. I think she will be 
rul’d 

in all respects by me ; nay, more, I doubt 
It not. 

Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 15 

Accpiamt her here of my son Paris' love 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday 
next — 

But, soft 1 what day is this ? 

Par. Kfonday, my lord. 

Cap. Monday 1 ha, ha I Well, Wednesday 
IS too soon. 

A 'rhursday let it be ; a Thursday, tell 
her, 20 

S'he shall be married to this noble earl. 

Will you he ready ? Do you like this haste ? 
We’ll keep no great ado— a friend or two ; 
l*or, hark you, Tybalt being slam so late. 
It may he thought we held him carelessly, 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much ; 36 

Therefore weTI have some half a dozen 
friends. 

And there an end. But what say you to 
Thursday ? 

Par. My lord, I would that Thiirsday 
were to-morrow. 

Cap. Well, get you gone ; a 'Phursday be 
it then. ;o 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed ; 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedihng day. 
Farewell, my lord. Light to my chamber, 
ho I 

Afore me. it is so very very late 

That wc may call it early by and by- h 

Good night. 1 Exeunt. 

Scene V. CapukVs orchard. 

Bnttr Romeo and Juliet, aloft. 

JuL Wilt thou be gone ? It h not yea 
near day ; 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sinp on yond pomegranate 
tree. 

l&eiieve me, love. It was the nightingale. 5 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the 
mom. 

No nightingale* Look, love, what envious 
streaki 

Do lace the fevering: clouds in yonder cast ; 
Night's 'Candle* aw burnt out, and jocund 
day ^ 

Stand.® Umm on rii# ml«ty mountain tops. 

I mtiit Ite iowi awl live, or stay and die* 



ROMEO AND JULIET 

Jid* Yond light is not daylight ; I know 
I : 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales 
To be to thee this mght a torch-bearer. 
And light thee on tliy way to Mantua ; 15 

Therefore stay yet ; thou need’st not to be 
gone. 

Rom* Let me be ta’en, let me be put to 
death ; 

I am content, so tbou tvilt have it so. 

I’ll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cyathia’s brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads, 
1 have more care to stay than will to go. 
Come death, and welcome! Juliet wills 
It so. 

How is't, my soul ? Let’s talk — it is not 
day. 2“= 

JuL It IS, It is ; hie hence, be gone, away! 
It is the laik that sings so out of tune. 
Straining harsh discords and unpleaslng 
sharps. 

Some say the lark makes sweet division ; 

1 his doth not so, for she divideth us. 3° 
Some say the lark and loathed toad change 
eyes ; 

O. now 1 would they had chang’d voices 
too I 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us 
affray. 

Hunting thee hence wnth hunts-up to the 
day. 

O, now be gone I More light and light it 
glows. 35 

Roin. kiore light and light — more dark 
and dark our woes I 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse, Madam ! 

Juh Nurse ? 

Nurse. Your lady mother !s coming to 
your chamber. 

The day is broke ; be wary, look about, 

[Exit. 

Juh Then, window, let day in and let life 
out. 

Rom. Farewell, farewell i One kiss, and 
I’iJ descend. [He goetli dawt, 

Jul. Art thou gone so, love — lord, ay, 
husband, friend I 

1 must hear from thee every day in the 
hour. 

For in a minute there are many days ; 4? 

O, by this count 1 shall be much in years 
Bre 1 again behold tny Romeo I 

Rom. Farewell i 
I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to 
thee. 50 

JuL O, thmk’st thou we shall ever meet 
again ? 

Rom, I doubt it not ; and aB these woes 
shall serve 


[Act 3 


Foi s%%ect discouises in our times 
come. 

Jul. O God, I have an ill-divining soul I 
Methmks I see thee, now thou art below « 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb • ’ ^ 
Either my eyesight fails or thou iook’st 
pale. 

Roan. And trust me, love, in my eye so do 
vou ; 

Dry sonovv drinks our blood. Adieu, adieu! 

r » t? Y-* j. , below* 

Jul. O Foitune, Foitune! all men call 

thee fickle. ^ 

If thou art ficide, what dost luou with him 
That is renown’d for faith ? Be fickle 

Fortune ; * 

For then, 1 hope, thou wilt not keep him 
long, 

But send him back. 

Lady C. 1 With; at] Ho, daughter! are you 
up ? 

JmL Who is't that calls ? It is my lady 
mother. 


65 


Is she not down so late, or up so early ? 
What unaccustom’d cause procures her 
hither ? 


Enter Lady Capulet. 

Lady C. Why, how now, Juliet I 

Jul. Madam, 1 am not well. 

Lady C. Evermore w'ceping for your 
cousin’s death ? 

What, wilt thou wash him from his grave 
with tears ? 70 

An if thou couldst, thou couldst not make 
him live ; 

Therefore have done. Some grief shows 
much of lo\'e ; 

But much of grief shows still some want of 
wit. 

Jut Yet let me weep for such a feeling 
loss. 

Lady C. So shall you feel the loss, but not 
the friend 75 

Which you weep for. 

Jul. Feeling so the loss, 

I cannot clioose but ever w'cep the friend* 

iMdy C. Well, girl, thou weep’st not so 
much lor his death 

As that the villain lives which slaughter’d 
him. 

Jul. What villain, madam ? 

Lady C* That same villain, Romeo. 

JuL [Aside! Villain and he be many miles 
asunder !•— 81 

God pardon him I I do, with all my heart ; 
And yet no man like he doth grieve my 
heart. 

Lady C. That is because the traitor 
murderer lives. 

Juh Ay, madam, from the reach of these 
my hands. 85 

Would none but 1 might venge my cousin's 
death I 



Scen e 5] 

Lady O. We will have vengcaac ' si, 
fear thou not ; 

Xhen weep no more. I'll send to in 
Mantua — 

Where that same banish’d runagate dolli 
Uve-““ 

Shall give such an unaccustom’d diam 
That he shall soon keep Tybalt company ; 
And then I hope thou wilt be satjshcd* 

JiiL Indeed 1 never shall be satished 
With Romeo till I behold him — dead— 

Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vex’d, 95 
Madanii if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it. 

That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof. 
Soon sleep in quiet. O, how my heart 
abhors 

To hear him nam’d, and cannot come to 
him, ^0° 

To wreak the love I bore my cousin Tybalt 
Upon his body that hath slaughter’d him ! 

Lady C. Find thou the means, and I'll 
find such a man. 

But now I’ll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

JuL And joy comes w’ell in such a needy 
time. 

What are thev, beseech your ladyship ? 

Lady C, Weil, well, thou hast a careful 
father, child ; 

One who, to put thee from thy heaviness. 
Hath sorted out a sudden day ot joy 
That thou expects not, nor I look’d not 
for. 

Jut Madam, in happy time, what day is 
that ? 

Lady C. Marry, my child, early next 
Thursday morn 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman 
The County Pans, at Saint Peter’s Church 
Shall happily make thee there a joyfu 
bride. 

Jut Now, by Saint Peter’s Church, and 
Peter too. 

He shall not make me there a joyful bride 
I wonder at this haste, that 1 must wed 
Ere he that should be husband comes to 
woo. 

I pray you tell my lord and father, madam, 
1 will not marry yet ; and when I do, t 
swear 

It shall be Romeo, whom you know 1 hate 
Rather than Paris. These are news indeed 

Lady C. Here comes your father; tell 
him so yourself, 

And see how he will take it at your hands 
Enter Capulet and Nurse. 

Cap. When the sun sets, the air doth 
drizzle dew ; 

But for the sunset of my brothex’s son 
If rams downright. . 

How now I a conduit, girl ? What, still in 
tears ? , *2- 

Evermore show’ring ? In one little body 


ROlViSO ANB JULIET 

Thou co’-nteifeit’s!; a baik, a sea, s % 
""or stdl thy eyes, wliicti I may cz-A Ihe 
sea, 

Do ebb and flow I'vlth tears. The berk tJiy 
Dody is, 

Sailing in this salt flood ; the Wicdt Liiy 
sighs. 

Who, raging with thy tears, and tliey wiLn 
them, 135 

Without a sudden calm will overset 
Thy tempest-tossed body. How now, n fie I 
Have you delivered to her our decree ? 

Lady C. Av, sir ; but she will none, slie 
gives you thanks. 139 

I would the fool ware married to her grave I 

Cflp. Soft ! take me with you, take me 
with you, wile. 

How' wn'll she none ? Doth she not give us 
thanks ? 

Is she not proud ? Doth she not count her 
blest. 

Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bride- 
groom ? U5 

Jut Not proud you have, but thankful 
that you have. 

Proud can I never be of what I hate. 

But thanlcful even for hate that is meant 
love. 

Cap. How how, how' how, chopt logic I 
What is this ? 

’ Proud ’ — and ‘ 1 thank you ’ — and * I 
thank you not ’ — ^ 150 

And yet ‘ not proud ’ ? Mistress minion, 
you, 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no 
piouds, 

But fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thiusday 
next. 

To go with Paris to Saint Peter's Churcii, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 155 
Out, you green-sickness canion 1 Out, you 
baggage I 
You tallow-face I 

Lady C. Fie, fie I what, are you mad ? 

Jut Good father, 1 beseech you on my 
knees. 

Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage! dis- 
obedient wretch I 

I tdl thee what — get thee to church a 
Thursday, 

Or never after look me in the face. 

Speak not, reply not, do not answer me ; 
My fingers itch. Wife, we scarce thought 
us blest 

That God had lent us but this only child ; 
But now 1 see this one is one too much. 
And that we have a curse in having her. 
Out on her, hilding I 

Nurse. God in heaven bless her 1 

You are to blame* my lord, to rate her so. 

Cap. And why, my Lady Wisdom ? Hold 
your tongue. *7° 
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Good Prudence ; smatter with your gossips, 
go* 

Nurse, I speak no treason. 

Cap, O, God-i-goden ! 

Nurse, May not one speak ? 

Cap, Peace, you mumbling fool ! 

Utter your giavity o’er a gossip’s bowl. 

For here we need it not. 

Lady C, You are too hot. 175 

Cap. God’s bread I it makes me mad ; 
Day, night, hour, tide, time, w'ork, piay. 
Alone, m company, still my care hath been 
To have her match’d ; and having now 
provided 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly 
train’d. 

Stuff’d, as they say, with honourable paits. 
Proportion’d as one’s thought W'ould wish a 
man — 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in licr lortune’s 
tender, 

Ta answer ’ I’ll not wed, I cannot love, J 
I am too young, I pray you pardon me ' ' [ 
But, an you will not w'ed. I’ll pardon you. j 
Graze where you will, you shall not house j 
with me. 

Look to ’t, think on’t ; I do not use to jest. 
Thursday is near ; lay hand on heart 
advise : 

An you be mine. I’ll give you to my friend ; 
An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die m the 
streets. 

For, by my soul. I’ll ne’er acknowledge 
thee, Kj-i 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good. 
Trust to’t, bethink you. I’ll not be forsworn. 

[Exit, 

JuL Is there no pity sitting in the clouds 
That sees into the bottom of my grief ? 

O, sweet my mother, cast me not aw’ay I 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed sat 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 

Lady C. Talk not to me, for I’ll not 
speak a word ; 

Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. 

{Exit. 

JuL O God ! — O nurse I how shall this be 
prevented ? 

My husband is on earth, my faith in 
heaven ; 

How shall that faith return again to earth, 
Unless that husband send it me from 
heaven 

By leaving earth ? Comfort me, counsel 
me. 

Alack, alack, that heaven should practise 
stratagems **if. 

Upon so soft a subject as myself I 
What say’st thou I Hast thou not a word 
of joy ? 

Some comfort, nurse. 


[Act 4 

Nwse, Faith, here luT^ 

Romeo is banished ; and all the world fr. 
nothing 

That he dares ne’ei come bark to challenge 

Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth 
Then, since the case so stands as now* if 
doth, 

X think it best you married with thi» 
County. 

O, he’s a lovely gentleman I 
Romeo 's a dishclout to him ; an eacle 
madam, ® ’ 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Fans hath. Beshrew my very heart 
I think 700 are happy m this second match 
Fiv u cvcels your first ; or, if it did not ’ 
Your fuse IS dead, or ’twere as good he 
were ^ 

As L\:ng heie and you no use cf him. 
hd. ^speak’st thou fiom thy heart ? 
KmH\ And from my soul too, else 
heslirevt them both* 

J'd, Amen I 

l\iiri>e. What? 230 

Jul, Well, tiiou hast comforted me 
marvellous much. 

Go in ; and ieil my lady lam gone, 
Having displeas’d my lather, to Lawrence’ 
cell 

To make confession, and to be absolv’d. 
Nurse. Marry, I will ; and this is wisely 
done. [Exit 

Jul, Ancient damnation I O most wicked 
fiend I 236 

Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 
Or to dispraise my lord with that same 
tongue 

Which she hath prais’d him with above 
compare 239 

So many thousand times ? Go, counsellor ; 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be 
twain. 

I’ll to the friar to know his remedy 5 
If all else fail, myself have power to die. 

lExU, 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. FnVn Lawreuce*s cell. 


Enter Friar Lawre.sce and County Paris. 

Frt. L. On Thursday, sir ? The time is 
very short. 

Par. My lather Capiilet will have it so, 
And X am nothing slow to slack his haste. 

Pri. L. You say you do not know the 
lady’s mind ; 

Uiieien is the course j X like it not. 5 

Par, Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt’s 
death, 

And therefore have I little talk’d of love ; 
For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous 
That him do give her sorrow so much sway. 



Scene 1 ] 

And m his wisdom hastes our marriage, n 

To stop the inundation of her tears ; 

Which, too much minded by herself alone. 

May be put from her by society. 

Now do you know the reason of this haste. 

Fri. L. [Aside] I would I knew not why 
it should be slow'd. — n> 

Look, sir, here comes the lady toward my 
cell. 

Enter Juliet. 

Par. Happily met, my lady and my wife ! 

Jul. That may be, sir, when I may be a 
wife. 

Par. That may be must be, love, on 
Thursday next. 20 

Jul. What must be shall be. 

Pri. L. ' That’s a certain text. 

Par. Come you to make confession to this 
father ? 

Jtd. To answer that, I should confess to 
you. 

Par. Do not deny to him that you lo\'e 
me. 21 

Jul. I will confess to you that I love him 

Par. So will ye, I am suie, that you love 
me. 

Jul. If I do so, it will be of more price 

Being spoke behmd your back than to your 
face. 

Par. Poor soul, thy face is much abus'd 
with tears. 

Jul. The tears have got small victory by 
that, 3^ 

For it was bad enough before their spite. 

Par. Thou wrong'st it more than tears 
with that report. 

Jul. That is no slander, sir, which is a 
truth ; 

And what I spake, I spake it to my face. 

Par. Thy face is mine, and thou hast 
sland'red it. 35 

Jul. It may be so, for it is not mine own. 

Are you at leisure, holy father, now. 

Or shall I come to you at evening mass ? 

Fri. L. My leisure serves me, pensive 
daughter, now. 

My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 40 

Par. God shield I should disturb devo- 
tion ! 

Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse ye ; 

Till then, adieu, and keep this holy kiss. 

Jul. O, shut the door, and when thou 
hast done so, 

Come weep with me — past hope, past cure, 
past help. 45 

Fri. L. O, Juliet, I already know thy 
grief ; 

It strains me past the compass of my wits. 

I hear thou must, and nothing may pro- 
rogue it. 

On Thursday next be married to this 
County. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 

Jul. Tell me not, fiiar, that thou hear’st 
of this, 

Unless thou tell me how I may pre\ent it , 
If, m thy wisdom, thou canst gi\ e no help, 
Do thou but call my resolution wise, 

And with this knife I’li help it presentiv. 
God join’d my heart and Romeo's, thou uur 
hands ; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo’ ^ seal’d, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous ie\oit 
Turn to another, this shall slav them both 
Therefore, out of thv long-experienc’d time. 
Give me some present counsel ; or, behold. 
’Twixt my extremes and me this bloodv 
knife 

Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 
Which the commission of thy \eai'> and art 
Could to no issue of true honour bnns-. 

Be not so long to speak ; I long to tiic, 

It what thou speak’st speak not ot leniedy 
Fri. L. Hold, daughter ; I do spy a kind 
of hope. 

Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we w'ould pre- 
vent. 7. 

If, rather than to marry County Pans, 
Thou hast the strength of will to slay 
thyself, 

Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame. 
That cop’st with death himself to scape 
from It ; :s 

And, if thou dar’st. I’ll give thee remedy. 
Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than many 
Paris, 

From off the battlements of any tow er. 

Or walk in thievish ways, or bid me luik 
Where serpents are ; chain me with roaring 
bears, s 

Or hide me nightly in a charnel house, 
O’er-cover'd quite with dead men’s rattling 
bones. 

With reeky shanks and yellow chapless 
skulls ; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 

And hide me with a dead man in his 
shroud — 

Things that, to hear them told, have made 
me tremble — 

And 1 will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live an unstam’d wnfe to my sweet love. 
Fri. L. Hold, then ; go home, be merry, 
give consent '■ ,> 

To marry Pans. Wednesday is to-morrow ; 
To-morrow night look that thou he alone, 
Let not the nurse he with thee in ihy 
chamber. 

Take thou this vial, being then m bed. 

And this distilled liquor drink thou oft ; 
When presently through all thy vein.-v shall 
run 

A cold and drowsy humour ; for no puls ? 
Shall keep his native progress, but surceuse; 
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No warmth, no bieath, shall testify thou 
livest ; 

The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes, thy eyes* windows fall, 

Tike death when he shuts up the day of life; 
Each part, depriv'd of supple government, 
Shall, stiff and stark and cold, appear like 
death ; 

And in this borrow'd likeness of shrunk 
death ioi 

Thou Shalt continue two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 
Now, when the bridegroom in the morning 
comes 

To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou 
dead. 

Then, as the manner of our country is. 

In thy best robes, uncovered on the bier. 
Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient 
vault 1 1 1 

Where all t^e kindred of the Capulets he. 
In the meantime, against thou shalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift, 
And hither shall he come ; and he and I 
Whll W'atch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And tliis shall free thee from this present 
shame. 

If no inconstant toy nor womanish fear 
Abate thy valoui in the acting it. i^o 

Jul, Give me, give me ! O, tell not me of 
fear ! 

FrL L, Hold ; get you gone, be strong 
and prosperous 

In this resolve. I’ll send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
Jul. Love give me strength I and strength 
shall help afford. is'i 

Farewell, dear father I [Exeunt 

Scene II. Capulets house. 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurse, and 
two or three Scrvingmen. 

Cap. So many guests invite as here aic 
writ. [Exd a Servingman. 

Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 

Serv. You shall have none ill, sir ; for 
I'll try if they can lick their fingers. 

Cup. How canst thou try them so ? 

Serv, Marry, sir, 'tis an ill cook that 
cannot lick his own fingers ; therefore he 
that cannot lick his fingers goes not with 
me. 

Cap. Go, be gone. 

[Exit second Servingman. 
We shall be much unfurnish'd for this 
time. lo 

What, is my daughter gone to Friar 
Lawrence ? 

Nurse* Ay, forsooth* 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do some 
good on her : 

A peevish self-will'd harlotry it is. 
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up to-morrow 


Enter Juliet. 

Nurse. See where she comes from shrif+ 
with merry look. 

Cap. How now, my headstrong ! Wheri 
have you been gadding ? 

Jut Where I have learnt me to repent the 

Of disobedient opposition 
To you and your benests ; and am enjoin'd 
By holy Lawrence to fall prostrate here 
To beg your pardon. Pardon, I beseech 
you. 

Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you 

Cap. Send for the County ; go tell* him 
of this. 

I'll have this knot kmt 
morning. 

Jul. I met the youthful lord at Lawrence’ 
ceil, 2- 

And gave him what becomed love I might^ 
Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty ’ 

Cap. Why, I am * Jad on’t ; this is well*— 
stand up — 

This is as’t slKHiid be. Let me see the 
County ; 

Ay, many, go, I say, and fetch him hithei. 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole citv is much bound to toi! 

Jul. Nurse, will you go with me into my 
closet 

To help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to fuinish me to-morrow ? 

Lady C. No, not till Thursday ; there is 
time enough. ^5 

Cap. Go, niiise, go with her. We'll to 
church to-morrow. 

lE.\'exud Juliet and Nurse. 

Lady C. We shall be short m our pro- 
vision ; 

'Tis now near night. 

Cap. Tush, I will stir about, 

And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, 
wife. 40 

Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her ; 

I'll not to bed to-night ; let me alone. 

I'll play the huswife for this once. What, 

ho ! 

They are all forth ; well, I will walk myself 
To County Paris, to prepare up him 45 

Against to-morrow. My heart is wondrous 
light 

Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim'd. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene ill. Juliet’s chamber* 


Enter Juliet and Nurse. 

Jul. Ay, those attires are best ; but, 
gentle nurse, 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night, 
For I have need of many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon my 
state. 



Scene 3] 

Whicli ’w-ell thou keowest is cross and tui 
of sm. 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

Lady C. What, are you busy, ho ? Need 
you my help ? 

Jul. No, madam ; we have cull’d such 
necessaries 

As are hehoveful for our state to-morrow 
So please you, let me now be left alone, c 
And let the nurse this night sit up with 
you; 

For I am sure you have your hands full all 
In this so sudden business. 

Lady C. Good night. 

Get thee to bed, and rest ; for thou hast 
need. 

lExeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

Jul. Farewell I God knows when we shall 
meet again. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my 
veins, 15 

That almost freezes up the heat of life ; 
I’ll call them back again to comfort me. 
Nurse ! — What should she do here ? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alone. 
Come, vial. 

What if this mixture do not work at all ? 
Shall I be married, then, to-morrow morn- 
ing ? 

No, no ; this shall forbid it. Lie thou there. 

[Laying down her dagger. 
What if it be a poison which the friar 
Subtly hath mmist’red to have me dead, 25 
Lest in this marriage he should be dis- 
honour’d, 

Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear it is ; and yet methinks it should 
not. 

For he hath still been tried a holy man. 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 30 
1 wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ? There’s a fearful 
point. 

Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 

Tb whose foul mouth no healthsome air 
bieathes m. 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo 
comes ? 35 

Or, if I live, is it not very like 
The horrible conceit of death and night. 
Together with the terror of the place — 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle 
Where for this many hundred years the 
bones 40 

Of all my buried ancestors are pack’d ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in 
earth. 

Lies fest’ring in his shroud ; where, as they 
say, 

At some hours in the night spirits resort — 
Alack, alack, is it not like that I, 45 
So early waking— what with loathsome 
smells. 
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And shrieks like mandrakes’ tom out of the 

earth, 

That living mortals, hearing them, run 

mad — 

O, if I wake, shall I not be distraught. 
Environed with all these hideous fears, 50 
And madly play with my forefathers’ 

joints. 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his 
shroud. 

And, m this rage, with some great kins- 
man’s bone. 

As with a club, dash out my desp’rate 
brains ? 54 

O, look ! melhmks I see my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point. Stay, Tybalt, stay. 
Romeo, I come. This do I drink to thee. 

[She drinks and falls upon her bed 
within the curtains. 

Scene IV. Capulet* s house. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

Lady C. Hold, take these keys, and fetch 
more spices, nurse. 

Nurse. They call for dates and quinces in 
the pastry. 

Enter Capulet. 

Cap. Come, stir, stir, stir I The second 
cock hath crow’d. 

The curfew bell hath rung, ’tis three o’clock. 
Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 5 
Spare not for cost. 

Nurse. Go, you cot-quean, go. 

Get you to bed ; faith, you’ll be sick to- 
morrow 

For this night's watching. 

Cap. No, not a whit ; what I I have 
watch’d ere now 

AD mght for lesser cause, and ne’er been 
sick. 10 

Lady C. Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt 
m your time ; 

But I will watch you from such watching 
now. 

[Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse, 
Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood ! 

Enter three or four Servingmen with spits 
and logs and baskets. 

Now, fellow* 

What IS there ? 

1 Fellow. Things for the cook, sir ; but I 

know not what. 15 

Cap. Make haste, make haste. [Exit 
1 Fellow} Sirrah, fetch drier logs ; 
Call Peter; he will show thee where they are. 

2 Fellow. 1 have a head, sir, that will find 

out logs. 

And never trouble Peter for the matter. 
Cap* Mass, and well said; a merry 
whoreson, ha i 20 
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Thou Shalt be logger-head. [Each 2 Fellow} 
Good faith, ’tis day ; 

The County will be here with music straight. 
For so he said he would. {Play music] I 
hear him near. 

Nurse I Wife ! What, ho ! What, nurse, 
I say ! 

Re-t tier Nurse. 

Go waken Juliet, go and trim her up ; 25 

111 go and chat with Paris. Hie, make 
haste. 

Make haste. The bridegroom he is come 
already. 

Make haste, I say. IBxeunL 

Scene V. JulieVs chamben 
Enter Nurse. 

Nurse* Mistress I What, mistress ! Juliet! 
Fast, I warrant her, she. 

Why, Iamb ! Why, lady ! Fie, you slug-a- 
bed ! 

Why, love, I say I madam ! sweetheart I 
Why, bride ! 

What, not a word ? You take your penny- 
worths now. 

Sleep for a week ; for the next night, I 
warrant, 5 

The County Paris hath set up his rest 
That you shall rest but little. God forgive 
me ! 

Marry, and amen. How sound is she asleep ! 
1 needs must wake her. Madam, madam, 

madam I 9 

Ay, let the County take you in your bed ; 
Hell fright you up, i* faith. Will it not be ? 

[Draws the curtains. 
What, dress’d, and in your clothes, and 
down again I 

I must needs wake you. Lady ! lady ! ’ady I 
Alas, alas ! Help, help ! my lady ’s dead ! 
O well-a-day that ever I was born ! xs 

Some aqua-vitae, ho ! My lord I My lady ! 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

Lady C. What noise is here ? 

Nurse, O lamentable day ! 

Lady C. What is the matter - 

Nurse, Look, look I O heavy day ! 

Lady C. O me, O me I My child, my ordy 
life. 

Revive, look up, or I will die with thee ! zo 
Help, help ! Call help. 

Enter Capueet. 

Cap* For shame, bring Juliet forth ; her 
lord is come. 

Nurse, She’s dead, deceas’d, she’s dead ; 
alack the day ! 

Lady C, Alack the day, she’s dead, she’s 
dead, she's dead ! 

Cap* Ha 1 let me see her. Out, alas I she’s 
cold ; as 


[Act 4 

Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff. 
Life and these lips have long been separ- 
ated. 

Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest tlower of all the held. 

Nurse. O lamentable day ! 

Lady C. O woeful time I ^,0 

Cap. Death, that hath ta'en her hence to 
make me wail, 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me 
speak. 

Enter Friar Lawrence and County 
Paris, ivith Musicians. 

Fri. L, Come, is the bride ready to go to 
church ? 

Cap. Ready to go, but never to return. 

O son, the night before thy wedding day 35 
Hath Death lain with thy wife. There 
she lies. 

Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 
Death is my son-in-law, Death is my heir ; 
My daughter he hath wedded ; I will die, 
And leave him all ; life, living, all is 
Death’s. 40 

Par. Have I thought long to see this 
morning’s face. 

And doth it give me such a sight as this ? 

Lady C. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched, 
hateful day ! 

Most miserable hour that e’er time saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 45 

But one, poor one, one poor and loving 
child. 

But one thing to rejoice and solace in, 

And cruel Death hath catch’d it from my 
sight ! 

Nurse, O woe I O woeful, woeful, woeful 
day ! 

Most lam.entab^'' day, most woeful day 50 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 

O day ! O day I O day ! O hateful day ! 
Never was seen so black a day as this. 

O woeful day, O woeful day ! 

Par. Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, spited, 
slain ! 55 

Most detestable Death, by thee beguil’d. 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown ! 

O love! O life! — not life, but love in 
death ! 

Cap, Despis’d, distressed, hated, mar- 
tyr’d, kili’d ! — - '59 

Uncomfortable time, why cam’st thou now 
To murder, murder our solemnity ? 

O child ! O child ! my soul, and not my 
child I 

Dead art thou ; alack, my child is dead, 
And with my child my joys are buried. 

Fri, L, Peace, ho, for shame ! Confusion’s 
cure lives not S 5 

In these confusions. Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven 
hath all, 

And ah the better is it for the maid. 
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Scene 5 ] 

your part in her you could not keep from 
death. 

But heaven keeps his part m eternal life, 

The most you sought was her piomotion. 
For 'twas your heaven she should be 
advanc'd ; 

And weep ye now, seeing she is advanc'd 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself ? 
O, in this love, you love your child so ill 75 
That you run mad, seeing that she is 
well. 

She's not well married that lives married 
long, 

But she’s best married that dies married 
young. 

Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 
On this fair corse, and, as the custom is, so 
In all her best array bear her to church ; 
For though fond nature bids us all lament. 
Yet nature's tears are reason's merriment. 

Cap. All things that we ordained festival 
Turn from their office to black funeral : 85 
Our instruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast. 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flowers serve tor a buried corse ; 
And all things change them to the contrary. 
Fri. L. Sir, go you in ; and, madam, go 
with him ; 91 

And go, Sir Paris. Every one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave. 
The heavens do lour upon you for some ill ; 
Move them no more by crossing their high i 
will. 95 1 

[Exeunt all but Nurse and Musicians. 
1 Mus. Faith, we may put up our pipes 1 
and be gone. 

Nurse, Honest good fellows, ah, put up, 
put up ; 

For well you know this is a pitiful case. 

[ExU. 

1 Mms, Ay, by my troth, the case may be 
amended. 99 

Enter Peter, 

Pet. Musicians, O, musicians, * Heart's 
ease * Heart's ease * ! O, an you will have 
me live, play ' Heart's ease ', 

1 Mms. Why ' Heart's ease ' ? 

Pet. O, musicians, because my heart itself 
plays ' My heart is full of woe O, play me 
some merry dump to comfort me. 1:05 

I Mms. Not a dump we I *Tis no time to 
play now. 

Pet. You will not, then ? 

1 Mms. No. 

Pet 1 will then give it you soundly. 

1 Mms, What wfll you ^ve us ? xxo 
Pet. No money, on my faith, but the 
gleek. I will give you the minstrel. 

1 Mms, Then wiE I give you the serving- 
creature. 

Pet. Then will I lay the serving-creature's 
dagger on your pate, I wiU carry no 


crotchets : I'll re you. I’ll fa you ; do you 
note me ? xi6 

1 Mms. An you re us and fa us, you note 
us. 

2 Mms. Pray you put up your dagger, and 
put out your wit. 

Pet Then have at you with my wit ! I 
will dry-beat you with an iron wit, and put 
up my iron dagger. Answer me like men. 

‘ When griping grief the heart doth wound 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress. 
Then music with her silver sound ’ — , 12s 

Why * silver sound ' ? Why ' music with 
her silver sound ' ? What say you, Simon 
Catling ? 

1 Mms. Marry, sir, because silver hath a 
sweet sound. 

Pet. Pretty ! What say you, Hugh 
Rebeck ? 130 

2 Mms. I say ‘ silver sound * because 
musicians sound for silver. 

Pet. Pretty too ! What say you, James 
Soundpost ? 

3 Mms. Faith, I know not what to say. 
Pei. O, I cry you mercy, you are the 

singer ; 1 will say for you. It is * music 
with her silver sound ' because musicians 
have no gold for sounding. 137 

* Then music with her silver sound 

With speedy help doth lend redress.’ 

[Exit 

1 Mtis. What a pestilent knave is this 
same ! 

2 Mms. Hang him. Jack I Come, we'll in 

here ; tarry for the mourners, and stay 
dinner. [Exeunt 


ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Mantua. A street 
Enter Romeo. 

Rom. If I may trust the flattering truth 
of sleep. 

My dreams presage some Joyful news at 
hand. 

My bosom's lord sits lightly in his throne. 

And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful 
thoughts, 5 

I dreamt my lady came and found me 
dead — 

Strange dream, that gives a dead man leave 
to think I — 

And breath’d such life with kisses in my 
lips 

That I reviv'd, and was an emperor. 9 

Ah me I how sweet is love its^ possess'd, 

Wlien but love's shadows are so rich in joy I 

Enter Balthasar, Rotneo's man. 

News from Verona I How now, Balthasar ! 
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Dost thou not bring me letters from the 
friar ? 

How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 
How fares my Juliet ? That I ask again, 15 
For nothing can be ill if she be well, 

BaL Then she is well, and nothing can be 
ill. 

Her body sleeps in Capels’ monument. 
And her immortal part with angels lives. 

I saw' her laid low m her kindred's vault, -u 
And presently took post to tell it you. 

O, pardon me for bringing these ill news. 
Since you did leave it for my office, sir. 
Row. Is it e’en so 7 Then I defy you, 
stars- 

Thou knowest my lodging : get me ink and 
paper, -25 

And hire post-horses ; I ivill hence to- 
night. 

BaL I do beseech you, sir, have patience ; 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do 
import 

Some misadventure. 

Row. Tush, thou art deceiv'd ; 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do- 
Hast thou no letters to me from the fnai 7 
BaL No, my good loid. 

Row. No matter ; get thee gone, 

And hiie those horses ; I'll be with thee 
straight. [Exd Balthasai. 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-mght. 
Let's see for means. O mischief, thou ait 

SWltt 

To enter m the thoughts of desperate men I 
1 do remember an apothecaiy, 

And hereabouts 'a dw'ells, which late I 
noted 

In tatt'red weeds, with overwhelming 
brows, y> 

Culling of simples. Meagre weie his looks ; 
Sharp misery had w'orn him to the bone*; ; 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung. 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 
Of ill-shap’d fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, is 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty 
seeds, 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of 
roses. 

Were thinly scattered, to make up a show. 
Noting this penury, to myself 1 said 
* An if a man did need a poison now, 50 
Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it 
him 

O, this same thought did but forerun my 
need ; 

And this same needy man must sell it me. 
As I remember, this should be the house, 
Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut. 
What, ho ! Apothecary I 

Enisr Apothecary. 

Who calls so loud ? 
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Rom. Come hither, man. I see that thou 
art poor. 

Hold, theie is forty ducats ; let me have'" 
A dram of poison, such soon-speeding gear 
As will dispel se itself thiough all the veins 
That the iife-weaiy taker may fall dead 
And that the tiunk may be discharg’d 'of 
breath 

As violently as hasty powder fir'd 6 , 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb 

Ap. Such mortal drugs 1 have; but 
Mantua's law 

Is death to any he that utteis them. 

Rom Art thou so bare and full of 
wretchedness 

And fearest to die ? Famine is m thv 
cheeks, /g 

Need and oppression starveth m thy eyes 
Contempt and beggaiy hangs upon thv 
back, 

The w’orld is not thy friend, nor the world’s 
law ; 

1 he world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, hut break it and take 
this. 

Ap. M\ poveity but not my will con- 
sents. 

Rom. 1 pay thy penerty and not thy will. 

Ap. Put this in any htiuid Uung you will 
‘\nd drink it of! ; and if you had the 
strength 

Of twenry men, it would dispatch you 
stiaighf. 

Rom. There is thy gold™ worse poison to 
men’s souls, So 

Doing more murder m this loathsome world 
Than these poor compounds that thou 
mayst not sell. 

I sell thee poison ; thou hast sold me none. 
Farenvei! ; buy food, and get thyself in 
tlesh. S 4 

Come, cordial and not poison, go with me 
lo Juliet’s grave ; for there must I use 
tiiee. [ExeunU 

ScLNL IL Fiia) cell* 

Enter Friak John, 

Fh- J. Holy Franciscan friar I Brother, 
ho I 

Enter F''iuar Lawrence. 

Fri, L. This same should be the voice of 
Ftkir John. 

Welcome from Mantua 1 What says 
Romeo ? 

Or, it his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

FrL J, Going to find a barefoot brother 
out, 5 

One of our order, to associate me. 

Here in this city visiting the sick. 

And finding him, the searchers of the town, 
Suspecting that we both were in a home 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign, 



Scene 2 ] 

Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us 
forth, 

So that my speed to Mantua there was 
stay'd. 

Fru L. Who bare my letter, then, to 
Romeo ? 

Fri. J. 1 could not send it — here it is 
again — 

Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, ib 
So fearful were they of infection. 

FrL L. Unhappy fortune ! By my 
brotherhood. 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import ; and the neglecting it 
May do much danger. Friar John, go 
hence ; 20 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it straight 
Unto my cell. 

Fri. J. Biother, I’ll go and bring it thee. 

[Exii. 

Fri. L. Now must I to the monument 
alone. 

Within this three hours will fair Juliet 
wake ; ’S 

She will beshrew me much that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of these accidents. 

But 1 will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come — 
Poor living corse, clos’d m a dead man’s 
tomb I [Exii, 

Scene III. Verotm, A churchyard ; in it 
the tomb of the Captileis, 

Enter Paris, and his Page bearing flowers 
and a torch. 

Par. Give me thy torch, boy ; hence, and 
stand aloof ; 

Yet put it out, for 1 would not be seen. 
Under yond yew trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thy ear close to the hollow ground : 
So shall no foot upon the churchyard j 
tread — 

Being loose, unhrm, with digging up of 
graves — 

But thou shalt hear it. Whistle then to me. 
As signal that thou hearest something 
approach - 

Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 

Page* (Aside] 1 am almost afraid to stand 
alone 

Here in the churchyard ; yet I will 
adventure. [Retires. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal 
bed I strew — 

O woe, thy canopy is dust and stones ! — 
Which with sweet water raghtly I will dew ; 
Or, wanting that, with tears distill'd by 
moans. 15 

The obsequies that I for thee will keep, 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and 
weep, CThc Page whistles. 

*1110 boy gives warning something doth] 
approach. i 
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What cursed %ot wandeis this way to- 
night 19 

To cross my obsequies and true love's rite ? 
What, With a toich ! Muffle me, mglit, 
awhile. [Retires. 

Enter Romeo and Balthasar, with a iotch^ 
u. mattock, and a oow of iron. 

Rom, Give me that mattock and the 
wrenching iron. 

Hold, take this letter ; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to m’^ lord and father. 
Give me the light ; upon thy life I charge 
thee, ’‘S 

Whate’er thou hearest or seest, stand all 
aloof 

And do not interrupt me m my course. 
Why I descend into this bed of death 
Is partly to behold my lady's face. 

But chiefly to take thence from her dead 
linger 30 

A precious ring — a ring that 1 must use 
In dear employment ; therefore hence, be 
gone. 

But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what I farther shall intend to do. 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 3 ^ 
And strew this hungry churchyard with thy 
limbs. 

The time and my intents are savage-wild, 
More fierce and more inexorable far 
Than empty tigers or the roaring sea. 

Bal. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble 
ye. .lo 

Rom. So shalt thou show me friendship. 
Take thou that ; 

Live and be prosperous ; and farewell, good 
fellow. 

Bal. [Aside] For all this same. I’ll hide 
me hereabout ; 

His looks I fear, and his intents I docibt. 

[Retires. 

Rom. Thou detestable maw, thou womb 
of death, 4 > 

Gorg’d with the dearest morsel of the earth. 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

[Breaking open the tomb. 
And, in despite, I’ll cram thee with more 
food. 

Par. This is that banish’d haughty 
Montague 

That miird’red my love's cousin — with 
which grief 50 

It is supposed the fair creature died — 

And here is come to do some villainous 
shame 

To the dead bodies, I will apprehend him. 
Stop thy unhallowed toil, vile Montague- 
Can vengeance be pursued further than 
death ? 55 

Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee. 
Obey, and go with me ; for thou must die. 

Rom. I must indeed ; and therefore came 
I hither. 
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Good gentle youth, tempt not a desp'iate 
man ; 

Fly hence, and leave me. Think upon these 
gone ; Go 

Let them affright thee, I beseech thee, 
youth, 

Put not another sin upon my head 
By urging me to fury ; O, be gone ! 

By heaven, 1 love thee better than myself, 
For I come hither arm'd against myself- 05 
Stay not, be gone ; live, and heieafter say 
A madman’s mercy bid thee run away. 

Par. I do defy thy conjuration. 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. Oo 
Rom. Wilt thou provoke me ? Then have 
at thee, boy i [They fight. 

Page. O loid, they fight I I will go call 
the watch. [Exii. Parts falls. 
Par. O, I am slain ! If thou be merciful. 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies. 
Rom. In faith, 1 will. Lee me peruse this 
face. 71 

Mercutio's kinsman, noble County Paiis ! 
What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I think 
He told me Pans should have married 
Juliet. 

Said he not so, or did I dream it so ? 

Or am I mad, heaiing him talk of Juliet, So 
To think it was so ? O, give me thy hand. 
One writ wit.i me in sour misfortune’s book! 
Ill bury thee in a triumphant grave. 

A grave ? O no ! A lantern, slaught’red 
youth ; si 

Fox here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
Death, He thou there, by a dead man 
interr’d. 

[Laying Paris in the tomb. 
How oft when men are at the point of 
death 

Have they been merry ! Which their keep- 
ers call 

A lightning before death. O, how may I 90 
Call this a lightning ? O my love ! my wife I 
Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy 
breath. 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty. 
Thou art not conquer’d ; beauty’s ensign 
yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 95 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 
Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody 
sheet ? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in 
twain 

To sunder his that was thine enemy ? soo 
Forgive me, cousin. Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair ? Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial Death is amorous. 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? xos 
For fear of that I still will stay with thee, 
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And never from this palace of dim night 
Depait again. Here, here will I remain 
With worms that aie thy chambermaids O 
here * ’ 

Will 1 set up my everlasting rest, no 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-weaned flesh. Eyes, look 
your last. 

Arms, take your last embrace. And, lips 
O you ^ ’ 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous 
kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death ! 115 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury 
guide. ^ 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark. 
Here’s to my love I [Di inks} O true apothe- 
cary ! Jig 

Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiss I die. 

[Falls. 

Enter Friar Lawrence, with lantern, crow, 
and spade. 


Fri. L. Saint Francis be my speed ! How 
oft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves * 
Who's there ? 

Bal. Here's one, a friend, and one that 
knows you wxlL 

Fri. L. Bliss be upon you 1 Tell me, good 
my friend. 

What torch is yond that vainly lends his 
light 125 

To grubs and eyeless skulls ? As I discern, 
It burneth in the Capels' monument. 

Bal. It doth so, holy sir ; and there’s my 
master. 

One that you love. 

Fri. L. Who is it ? 

Bal. Romeo. 

Fri. L. How long hath he been there ? 

Bal. Full half an hour» 

Fri. L. Go with me to the vault. 

Bal. I dare not, sir, 13T 

My master knows not but I am gone 
hence. 

And fearfully did menace me with death, 
If I did stay to look on his intents. 

Fri. L. Stay, then, I’ll go alone ; fear 
comes upon me ; 135 

O, much I fear some ill unthrifty thing. 

Bal. As I did sleep under this yew tree 
here, 

I dreamt my master and another fought, 
And that my master slew him, 

FrL L. Romeo I 

Alack, alack, what blood is this which 
stains jw 

The stony entrance of this sepulchre ? 
What mean these masterless and gory 
swords 

To He discolour’d by this place of peace ? 

lEntcrs the tomb* 
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Scene 3] 

Romeo ! O, pa!e I Who else ? What, Paris 
too ? 

And steep’d in blood ? Ah, what an unkind 
hour 145 

Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! 

The lady stirs. lJuliet wakes. 

JuL O comfortable Mar! Where isvny 
lord ? 

X do remember well where I should be, 
And there I am. Where is my Romeo ? 150 
[Noise within, 

Fri. L. I hear some noise. Lady, come 
from that nest 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep ; 
A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents. Come, come 
away ; 151 

Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead ; 
And Paris too. Come, I’ll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns. 

Stay not to question, for the watch is 
coming ; 

Come, go, good Juliet. I dare no longer 
stay. 159 

Jid. Go, get thee hence, for I wdll not 
away. [Exit Friar Lawrence, 

What’s here ? A cup, clos’d in my true 
love’s hand ? 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end. 

O churl ! drunk all, and left no friendly 
drop 

To help me after ? I will kiss thy lips ; 
Haply some poison yet doth, hang on them. 
To make me die with a restorative. *‘>6 
[Kisses him. 

Thy lips are warm. 

1 Watch, [WUhinJ Lead, boy. Which 
way ? 

Jul, Yea, noise ? Then 1*11 be brief. O 
happy dagger ! 

[Snatching Romeo's dagger. 
This is thy sheath ; there rust, and let me 
die. 

[She stabs herself and falls on Romeo's 
body. 

Enter Watch, with Paris's Page. 

Page, This is the place ; there, where the 
torch doth burn. 170 

1 Watch, The ground is bloody ; search 
about the churchyard. 

Go, some of you, whoe’er you find attach. 

[Eacewnf some of the Watch, 
Pitiful sight ! here lies the County slain ; 
And Juliet bleeding, warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain this two days buried. 
Go, tell the Prince ; run to the Capulets ; 
Raise up the Montagues ; some others 
search. [Exeunt others of the Watch, 
We see the ground whereon these woes do 
He ; 

But the true ground of all these piteous 
woes 179 

We cannot without circumstance descry. I 


Re-enter some of the Watch with Balthasar. 

2 Watch. Here’s Romeo’s man ; we found 

him in the chmchyard. 

1 Watch. Hold Mm in safety till the 
Prince come hither. 

Re-enter Friar Lawrence and another 
Watchman. 

3 Watch. Here is a friar that trembles, ' 

sighs, and weeps ; 

We took this mattock and tMs spade from 
him, 

As he was coming from this churchyard's 
side. 185 

1 Watch. A great suspicion ; stay the 
friar too. 

Enter the Prince and: Attendants. 

Prince, What misadventure is so early up. 
That calls our person from our morning 
rest ? 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Others. 

Cap, What should it be that is so shriek’d 
abroad ? 

Lady C. The people m the street cry 
* Romeo 190 

Some * Juliet ’ and some * Paris ' ; and all 
run. 

With open outcry, toward our monument. 

Prince, What fear is this which startles 
in our ears ? 

1 Watch, Sovereign, here lies the County 
Paris slain ; 194 

And Romeo dead ; and Juliet, dead before. 
Warm and new kill’d. 

Prince. Search, seek, and know how this 
foul murder comes - 

1 Watch. Here is a friar, and slaughter’d 
Romeo’s man. 

With instruments upon them fit to open 
These dead men’s tombs. 200 

Cap. O heavens ! O wife, look how our 
daughter bleeds 1 

This dagger hath mista’en, for, lo, his house 
Is empty on the back of Montague, 

And it mis-sheathed in my daughter’s 
bosom. 

Lady C. O me ! this sight of death is as a 
bell 203 

That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 

Enter Montague and Others. 

Prince. Come, Montague, for thou art 
early up 

To see thy son and heir more early down. 

Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead 
to-night ; 

Grief of my son’s exile hath stopp’d her 
breath. «io 

What further woe conspires against mine 
age ? 

Prince, Look, and thou shalt see. 
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Mon. O thou untaught I what manneis 
IS in this. 

To press before thy father to a grave ? 

Prmce. Seal up the mouth of outrage for 
a while, S15 

Till we can clear these ambiguities. 

And know their spring, their head, their 
true descent ; 

And then will I be geneial of your woes, 
And lead you even to death. Meantime 
forbear. 

And let mischance be slave to patience. 2^0 
Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 

Fri. L. 1 am the greatest, able to do least. 
Yet most suspected, as the time and place 
Doth make against me, of this diieful 
murder ; 

And here I stand, both to impeach and 
puige -~5 

Myself condemned and myself exxus’d. 

Prince. Then say at once what thou dost 
know in this. 

Fri. h. I will be brief, for my short date 
of breath 

Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 

Romeo, there dead, was husband to that 
Juliet; -MO 

And she, there dead, that Romeo’s laithtul 
wife. 

1 married them ; and theii stol’n niaiiiage- 
day 

Was Tybalt’s doomsday, whose untimely 
death 

Banish’d the new-made bndegioom Irom 
this city ; 2 . t 

Foi whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin’d. 
You, to lemove that siege of gncf fiom 
her, 

Betroth’d, and would have marued hci 
perforce. 

To County Paris, Then comes she to me, 
And with wild looks bid me devise some 
mean 

To rid her from this second marriage, 

Or in my cell there would she kill heiself. 
Then gave I her, so tutor’d by my art, 

A sleeping potion ; which so took effect 
As I intended, for it wrought on her 
The form of death. Meantime I wTit to 
Romeo ’4 . 

That he should hither come as this dire 
night 

To help to take her from her borrowed 
grave. 

Being the time the potion’s force should 

cease. 2 

But he winch bore my letter, Friar John, 
Was stay’d by accident, and yesternight 
Return’d my letter back. Then all alone 
At the prefixed hour of her waking 25^ 

Came I to take her from her kindred’s vault; 
Meaning to keep her closely at my cell 
Till I conveniently could send to Romeo. 
But when I came, some minute ete the time 
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[Act 5 

Of her awakening, he.e imtunely 
The noble Faiis and tiue Romeo dead 
She wakes ; and I entieated hei come forth 
And bcai this wxik oi heaven with patience’ 
But then a noise did scare me fiom the 
tomb, 

And she, too despeiate, would not go with 
me. 

But, as It seems, did violence on herself. 
All this I know, and to the maniage 
Her nurse IS privy ; and if ought in this -65 
Miscauied by my fault, let niy old life 
Be sacnfie’d, some hour betoie his time 
Unto the rigour ot seveiest law. * 

Pyince Wc stiJi havx knov\n thee for a 
holy man. 

Wheie’s Romeo’s man ? What can he say 
to this ? .j,;, 

Bal. 1 brought my master news of Juliet’s 
death , 

And then in post he came from Mantua 
To this same place, to this same monument. 
This letter he earl^ hid me give his father ; 
And tiueat’ned me w'lth death, going m the 
vault, ,72 

li 1 departed not and left him there. 

Pyince. Give me the letter, I will look on 

It. 

Where is the County’s page that rais’d the 
natch C 

Sirrah, what made your master in this 
place ? 

Page. He came with flowers to strew his 
lady’s giave, .bo 

And bid me stand and so I did. 

Anon comes one with light to ope the 
tomb ; 

And bv and by mv mastei drew on him ; 
And then I ran «iway to call tlie watch 

Pi Oice. This !e(t(‘i doth make good the 
luai’s wolds, 

Their uoiiise 01 Kwe, the tidmgs of her 
death ; 

And heu he wnles tiuit he did buy a poison 
Of a pool pothecarw and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with 
J uliet. 

Where be these eaeinies f Capulet, 
Montague, *90 

Sec what a scourge is kiid upon your hate. 
That he«iven finds means to kill your joys 
With love I 

And I, foi winking at your discords too, 
Have lost a hnice of kinsmen. All are 
punish'd. 

Cup. O I>rother Klontague, give me thy 
hand. m 

This is my daughteTs jointuic, for no more 
Can 1 demand. 

Mow. But I can give thee more ; 
For I will raise her statue in pure gold, 
That whiles Verona by that name is known, 
There shall no figure at .such rate be set 300 
As that of true and faithful Juliet, 



Scene 3] 

'~^ap‘ As rich shall Romeo’s by his lady’s 
he — ■ 

Poor sacrifices of our enmity ! 

Prince. A glooming peace this morning 
with it brings ; 

Xhe sun for sorrow will not show Ins head. 
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Go hence, to have more talk oi these sad 

things ; 

Some shall be pardon’d and some punished , 
For never wa-> a stoiy oi more woe 
Ihan this of Juliet and hei Romeo. 

[E ■vcimk 
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TIMON OF ATHENS 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 9 J 


Timon of Athens. 

Lucius, 'j 

Lucullus, [ flattering lords. 
SemproniusJ 

Ventidius, one of Timon’ s false friends. 
Alcibiades, an Athenian captain. 

Apem ANTES, a churlish philosopher. 
Flavius, steward to Timon. 

Flaminius, 

Lucilius, Timon’s seivanis. 
Servilius, 

Caphis, 

Philotus, 

Titus, 

HoRTENSIUSj 
Poet* 


Painter. 

Jeweller. 

Merchant. 

Mercer. 

An Old Athenian. 

Three Strangers. 

A Page. 

A Fool. 

Phrvnia 

Timandra, J to Alcibiades. 

Amazons, Mask. 

Lords, Senators, Officers, Soldiers, Ser- 
vants, Thieves, and Attendants. 


5* servants to T imon’s creditors. 


The Scene : Athens and the neighbouring woods. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Athens. Timon’s house. 

Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, 
and Meicer, at several doors. 

Poet. Good day, sir. 

Pain. I am glad y’are well. 

Poet. I have not seen you long ; how 
goes the world ? 

Pam. It wears, sir, as it grows. 

Poet. Ay, that’s well known. 

But what particular rarity ? What strange. 
Which manifold record not matches ? See, 
Magic of bounty, all these spirits thy power 
Hath conjur’d to attend I I know the 
merchant. 

Pain. I know them both ; th’ other’s a 
Jeweller, 

Mer. O, ’tis a worthy lord I 

Jew. Nay, that’s most fix’d. 

Mer, A most incomparable man ; 
b.eath’d, as it were. 

To an untirable and continuate goodness, u 
He passes. 

Jew. 1 have a jewel here — 

Mer. O, pray let’s see’t. For the Lord 
Timon, sir ? 

Jew. If he will touch the estimate. But 
for that — 

Poet When we for recompense have 
prais’d the vile. 

It stains the glory in that happy verse x? 
Which aptly sings the good. 

Mer. {Looking at the jewel} ’Tis a good 
fbrm. 

Jew. And rich. Here is a water^ look ye. 
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Pam. You are rapt, sir, m some work, 
some dedication 21 

To the great lord. 

Poet. A thing slipp'd idly from me. 
Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence 'tis nourish’d. The fire i’ th’ 
flint 

Shows not till it be struck ; our gentle 
flame 25 

Provokes itself, and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes. What have you 
there ? 

Pam. A picture, sir. When comes your 
book forth ? 

Poet. Upon the heels of my presentment, 
sir. 

Let’s see your piece. 

Pam. 'Tis a good piece. 30 

Poet. So 'tis ; this comes off well and 
excellent. 

Pain. Indifferent, 

Poet. Admirable. How this grace 

Speaks his own standing I What a mental 
power 

This eye shoots forth 1 How big imagina- 
tion 35 

Moves in this lip I To th* dumbness of the 
gesture 

One might interpret. 

Pain. It Is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch ; is’t good ? 

Poef. I will say of it 

It tutors nature. Artificial strife 40 

Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

Enter certain Senators, and pass over. 

Pain. How this lord is foEowed 1 


Scene 1 ] 

Poet. The senators of Athens — happy 
man ! 

Pain. Look, moe I 

Poet. You see this confluence, this great 
flood of visitors. 45 

I have in this rough work shap'd out a 
man 

Whom this beneath world doth embrace 
and hug 

With amplest entertainment. My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of tax. No levelFd malice 50 
Infects one comma in the course I hold. 
But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on. 
Leaving no tract behind. 

Pain. How shall I understand you ? 

Poet I will unbolt to you. 

You see how all conditions, how all 
minds — 55 

As well of glib and slipp'iy creatures as 
Of grave and austere quality, tender down 
Their services to Lord Timon. His large 
fortune. 

Upon his good and gracious nature hanging. 
Subdues and properties to his love and 
tendance <^o 

Ml sorts of hearts ; yea, from the glass- 
fac’d flatterer 

To Apemantus, that few things loves better 
Than to abhor himself ; even he drops 
down 

The knee before him, and returns in peace 
Most rich in Timon ’s nod. 

Pam. I saw them speak together. f >5 

Poet. Sir, I have upon a high and pleasant 
hill 

Feign’d Fortune to be thron’d. The base o* 
th’ mount 

Is rank’d with all deserts, all kind of 
natures 

That labour on the bosom of this sphere 
To propagate their states. Amongst them 
all 70 

Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady fix’d 
One do I personate of Lord Timon’s frame. 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand watts 
to her ; 

Whose present grace to present slaves and 
servants 

Translates his rivals. 

Pam. ’Tis conceiv’d to scope. 7$ 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, 
methinks. 

With one man beckon’d from the rest 
below. 

Bowing his head against the steepy mount 
To climb his happiness, would be well 
express'd 
In our condition. 

Poet Nay, sir, but hear me on. 80 

All those which were his fellows but of 
late — 

Some better than his value — on the 
moment 
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Follow his stiides, his lobbies fill with 
tendance, 

Rain sacrificial whispering's in his ear. 
Make sacred even his stirrup, and through 
him 85 

Drink the free air. 

Pam. Ay, marry, what of these ? 

Poet. When Fortune in her shift and 
change of mood 

Spurns down her late beloved, all his 
dependants, 

Which labour'd after him to the mountain's 
top 

Even on their knees and hands, let him slip 
down, 90 

Not one accompanying his declining foot. 
Pain. 'Tis common. 

A thousand moral paintings I can show 
That shall demonstrate these quick blows 
of Fortune’s 

More pregnantly than words. Yet you do 
well 95 

To show Lord Timon that mean eyes havs 
seen 

The foot above the head. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Timon, addressing 
himself courteously to every suitor, a 
Messenger from Ventidius talking with 
him ; Lucilius and other Servants 
following. 

Tim. Imprison’d is he, say you ? 

Mess. Ay, my good lord. Five talents is 
his debt ; 

His means most short, his creditors most 
strait. 

Your honourable letter he desires 100 

To those have shut him up ,* which failing. 
Periods his comfort. 

Tim. Noble Ventidius I Well. 

I am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend when he must need me. I do 
knovV him 

A gentleman that well deserves a help, io«; 
Which he shall have. I'll pay the debt, and 
free him. 

Mess. Your lordship ever binds him. 
Tim, Commend me to him ; 1 v/ill send 
his ransom ; 

And being enfranchis’d, bid him come to 
me. 

'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, uo 
But to support him after. Fare you well. 
Mess. All happiness to your honour I 

[Exit, 

Enter an Old Athenian. 

Old Ath. Lord Timon, hear me speak. 
Tim. Freely, good father. 

Old Aik. Thou hast a servant nam'd 
Lucilius. 

Tim. I have so ; what of him ? X15 

Old Ath. Most noble Timon^ call the man 
before thee. 
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Tim. Attends he here, or no ? Lucilius i 

Luc, Here, at your lordship’s service. 

Old Ath, This fellow here. Lord Timon, 
this thy creature, 1x9 

By night frequents my house. I am a man 
That from my first have been inclin’d to 
thrift. 

And my estate deserves an heir more rais'd 
Than one which holds a trencher. 

Tim. Wei! ; what further ? 

Old Ath, One only daughter have I, no 
kin else. 

On whom I may confer what I have got. 125 
The maid is fair, o’ th* youngest for a 
bride. 

And I have bred her at my dearest cost 
In qualities of the best. This man of thine 
Attempts her love ; I prithee, noble lord. 
Join with me to forbid him her resort ; 130 
Myself have spoke in vain. 

Tim. The man is honest. 

Old Ath, Therefore he will be, Timon. 

His honesty rewards him in itself ; 

It must not bear my daughter. 

Tim. Does she love him ? 

Old Ath, She is young and apt : 133 

Our own precedent passions do instruct us 
What levity’s in youth. 

Tim. Love you the maid ? 

Luc, Ay, my good lord, and she accepts 
of it. 

Old Ath. If in her marriage my consent be 
missing, 

I call the gods to witness I will choose 1 10 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the 
world. 

And dispossess her all. 

Tim. How shall she be endow’d. 

If she be mated with an equal husband ? 

Old Ath. Three talents on the ^tcscnt ; in 
future, all. 

Tim, This gentleman of mine hath serv’d 
me long ; 

To build his fortune I will strain a little, i *6 
For ’tis a bond in men. Give him thy 
daughter : 

What you bestow, in him I'll counterpoise. 
And make Mm weigh with her. 

Old Ath, Most noble lord. 

Pawn me to this your honour, she is his, 150 

Tim. My hand to thee ; mine honour on 
my promise. 

Luc. Humbly I thank your lordship. 
Never may 

That state or fortune fall into my keeping 
Which is not owed to you ! 

IBxeunt Lucilius and Old Athenian. 

Poet. IPresenting his poem] Vouchsafe 
my labour, and long live your 
lordship I 135 

Tim. I thank you j you shall hear from 
me anon ; 

Go not away. What have you there, my 
friend ? 


[Act 1 

Pain. A piece of painting, winch I do 

beseech 

Your lordship to accept. 

Tim. Painting is welcome 

The painting is almost the natural man ; 160 
For since dishonour ti aides with man’s 
nature. 

He is but outside ; these pencill’d figures 
are 

Even such as they give out. I like your 
work. 

And you shall find I like it ; wait attend- 
ance 

Till you hear further from me. 

Pain. The gods preseive ye ! 165 

Tim. Well fare you, gentleman. Give me 
your hand ; 

We must needs dine together. Sir, your 
jewel 

Hath :ufTeied under praise. 

Jew, V'"hat, my lord I Dispraise ? 

Tim. A mere satiety of commendations ; 
If I should pay you for't as 'tis extoll'd, 170 
It would unclew' me quite. 

Jew, My lord, 'tis rated 

As those which sell would give ; but you 
well know 

Things of like value, diftermg in the owners, 
Are prized by their masters. Believe’ t, dear 
lord, 

You mend the jewel by the wearing it. 175 
Tim. Well mock’d. 

Enter Apemantls. 

Mer- No, my good lord ; he speaks the 
common tongue. 

Which all men speak with him. 

T im. Look who comes here ; will you be 
chid ? 

Jew, We'll bear, with your lordship, 
Mer, Heil spare none. 

Tim, Good morrow to thee, gentle Ape- 

mantus I iSi 

Apem. Till I he gentle, stay thou for thy 
good morrow ; 

When thou art Timon’s dog, and these 
knaves honest. 

Tim. Why dost thou call them knaves ? 

Thou know’st them not. 

Apem. Are th^ y not Athenians ? 185 

Tim. Yes, 

Apem, Then I repent not, 

Jew. You know me, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Thou know'st 1 do ; I call'd thee 
by thy name. 

Tim, Thou art proud, Apemantus. 190 
Apem. Of nothing so much as that I am 
not like Tiinon. 

Tim. Whither art going ? 

Apem, To knock out an honest Athen- 
ian’s brains, 

Tim. That’s a deed thou’t die for. 195 
Apem, Right, if doing nothing be death 
by th* law. 
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Tim* How lik’’st thou this pictiuo, Apc- 
mantus ? 

Apem, The best, for the innocence. 

Tim. Wrought he not well that painted it? 
Apem, He wioiight better that mode the 
painter ; and yet he's but a filthy piece oi 
work. 201 

Pam. Y’are a dog. 

Apem. Thy mother’s of my geneiation ; 
what's she, if I be a dog ? 

Tim. Wilt dine with me, Apemantus ? 
Apem. No ; I eat not lords. 200 

Tim. An thou shouldst, thou’dst anger 
ladies. 

Apem. O, they eat lords ; bO thev come 
by great bellies. 

Tim. That’s a lascivious apprehension, 
Apem. So thou apprehend'st it take it 
for thy labour. 211 

Tim. How dost thou like this jewel, 
Apemantus ? 

Apem. Not so well as plain dealing, which 
will not cost a man a doit. 211 

Tim. What dost thou think 'tis worth? 
Apem. Not worth my thinking. How 

now, poet ! 

Poet. How now, philosoiihcr i 
Apem. Thou best. 

Poet. Art not one ? 

Apem. Yes. 2?o 

Poet. Then 1 lie not. 

Apem. Art not a poet ? 

Poet. Yes. 

Apem. Then thou host. Look in thy last 
work, where thou hast teign’d him a worthy 
fellow. 2 >.s 

Poet. That’s not feign i — he is so. 

Apem. Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to 
pay thee for thy labour. He that loves to 
be flatterCi^ is worthy o’ th’ flatterer. 

Heavens, that I were a lord ! 22Q 

Tim. What wouldst do then, Apemantus? 
Apem. E'en as Apemantus does now : 
hate a lord with my heart, 

Tim, What, thyself ? 

Apem. Ay. 

Tim. Wherefore ? 2r> 

Apem. That I had no angry wit to be a 
lord. — Art not thou a merchant ? 

Mer. Ay Apemantus. 

Apem. Traffic confound thee, if the gods 
will not I 

Mer. If traffic do it, the gods do it. 24“ 
Apem. Traffic's thy god, and thy god 
confound thee I 

Trumpet sounds. Enter a Messenger. 

Tim. What trumpet's that ? 

Mess. 'Tis Alcibiades, and some twenty 
horse. 

All of companionship. 

Tim. Pray entertain them ; give them 
guide to us. 

{Exeunt some Mtendants. 
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You must needs dine with me. 'Go not you 
hence 

Till I have thank’d you. When dinneTs 
done 

Show me this piece. I am joyful of your 
sights. 

Enter Alcibiades, with the rest 

Most ivelcome, sir ! [They uihile. 

Apem. So, so, there ! 

Aches contract and starve your supple 
joints ! 

That there should be small love amongst 
these sweet knaves, 

And all this couitesy ! The strain of man’s 
bred out 

Into baboon and monkey. 

Alcib. Sir, you have sav’d my longing, 
and I feed 

Most hungeily on your sight. 

Tim. Right welcome, sit ! 2-> 

Ere W'c depart we’ll share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. Piav you, let us in. 

[Exeunt all but Apemanhis 

Enter two Lords. 

1 hord. What time o* day xs’t, Ape- 
mantiis ? 

Apem. Time to be honest. 

1 Lord. That time serves sfilL .-ho 

Apem. The more accursed thou that still 

omit’st it. 

2 Loid. Thou art going to l,ord Timcn’'i 
feast. 

Apem. Ay ; to see meat fill Knaves and 
wine heat fools. 

2 Lord. Faie thee well, fare thee wxdl. 
Apem. Thou ait a fool to bid me faiewelJ 
twice. , 

2 Lord. Why, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Shouldst have kept one to thvbclf, 
for I mean to give thee none. 

1 Lord. ILing thyself, 

Apem. No, 1 will do nothing at thy 
bidding; make thy lequests to thy inend, 

2 Lord, A vav, iinx^eaceable dog, 01 I’ll 
spurn thee hence. 

Apem. I w'lll fly, like a dog, Ihc hee^s o’ 
th' ass. [L’\iif. 

1 Lord. He’s opposite to humanity. 

Come, shall we in 

And taste Loid Timon’s bounty ? He out- 
goes 

The very heart of kindness. 

2 Lord. He pouis it out : Plutiis, the god 

of gold. 

Is but his steward ; no meed hut he repays 
Sevenfold abo\e itself; no gift to him .■‘u 
But breeds the giver a return e.\'ceciling 
All use of quittance. 

1 Lord. d'he noblest mind he carries 
That ever govern'd man. 

2 Lord. Long may he live in fortunes I 

Shall we m ? 284 
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i Lord. I’ll keep you company. IBxeunt, 

Scene II. A room of state in Timon*s house. 

Hautboys playing loud music. A great 
banquet served in ; Flavius and Others 
attending ; and then enter Lord Timon, 
the States, the Atheman Lords, Ventid- 
lUs, which Timon redeemed from prison. 
Then comes, dropping after all, Ape- 
MANTUS, discontentedly, like himself. 

Ven. Most honoured Timon, 

It hath pleas’d the gods to remember my 
fathei’s age. 

And call him to long peace. 

He is gone happy, and has left me rich. 
Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound -i 
To your free heart, I do return those talents. 
Doubled with thanks and service, from 
whose help 
I deriv’d liberty. 

Tim. O, by no means, 

Honest Ventidius ! You mistake my love ; 
I gave it freely ever ; and there's none lo 
Can truly say he gives, if he receives. 

If our betters play at that game, we must 
not dare 

To imitate them: faults that are rich are fair. 
Ven. A noble spirit ! 

Tim. Nay, my lords, ceremony was but 
devis’d at first 

To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow 
welcomes. 

Recanting goodness, sorry ere ’tis shown ; 
But where there is true friendship there 
needs none. 

Pray, sit ; more welcome are ye to my 
fortunes 

Than my fortunes to me. [They sit. Jto 
1 Lord. My lord, we always have con- 
fess’d it. 

Apem. Ho, ho, confess’d it ! Hang'd it, 
have you not ? 

Tim. O, Apemantus, you are welcome. 
Apem. No ; 

You shall not make me welcome. 24 

I come to have thee thrust me out of doors. 
Tim. Fie, th’art a churl ; ye have got a 
humour there 

Does not become a man j 'tis much to 
blame. 

They say, my lords, Ira furor brevis cst ; 
but yond man is ever angry. Go, let him 
have a table by himself ; for he does 
neither affect company nor is he fit for’t 
indeed. 

Apem. Let me stay at thine apperil, 
Timon. 

I come to observe ; I give thee warning 
on't. 

Tim. I take no heed of thee. Th’art an 
Athenian, therefore welcome. I myself 
would have no power ; prithee let my meat 
make thee silent. 30 
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Apem. I scorn thy meat ; 'twould choke 

me, for I should ne’er flatter thee. O vou 
gods, what a number of men eats Timon 
and he sees ’em not ! It grieves me to see 
so many dip their meat in one man’s blood • 
and all the madness is, he cheers them im 
too. ^ 

I wonder men dare trust themselves with 
men. 

Methinks they should invite them without 
knives : 

Good for their meat and safer for their live' 
There’s much example foi ’t ; the fellow 
that sits next him now, parts bread with 
him, pledges the breath of him in a divided 
draught, is the readiest man to kill him 
’T has been proved. If I were a huge man 
I should fear to drink at meals. 

Lest they should spy my windpipe’s 
dangerous notes. 50 

Great men should drmk with harness on 
their throats. 

Tim. My lord, m heart I and let the 
health go round. 

2 Lord. Let it flow this way, my good 
lord. 

Apem. Flow this way I A brave fellow ! 
He keeps his tides well. Those healths will 
make thee and thy state look ill, Timon. 
Here’s that which is too weak to be a 
sinner, honest water, which ne’er left man 
1’ th’ mire. 

'chis and my food are equals ; there's no 
odds- 

Feasts are too proud to give thanks to the 
gods. 

Apemantus* Grace. 

Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 60 

I pray for no man but myself. 

Grant I may never prove so fond 
To trust man on his oath or bond, 

Or a harlot for her weeping, 

Or a dog that seems a-sleeping, 65 

Or a keeper with my freedom. 

Or my friends, if I should need ’em. 
Amen. So fall to’t. 

Rich men sm, and 1 eat root. 

[Eafs and drinks. 
Much good dich thy good heart, Ape- 
mantus ! 70 

Tim. Captain Alcifoiades, your heart's in 
the field now. 

Alcih. My heart is ever at your service, 
my lord. 

Tim. You had rather he at a breakfast 
of enemies than a dinner of friends. 

Akib. So they were bleeding new, my 
lord, there’s no meat like 'em ; I could wish 
my best friend at such a feast. 77 

Apem. Would all those flatterers were 
thine enemies then, that then thou mightst 
kill ’em, and bid me to ’em. 

1 Lord. Mljht we but have that happi- 



Scene 2] 

ness, my lord, that you would once use our 
hearts, whereby we might express some 
part of our 2 eais, we should think ourselves 
for ever perfect. 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends, but 
the gods themselves have piovided that I 
shall have much help from you. How had 
you been my friends else ? Why have you 
that charitable title from thousands, did 
not you chiefly belong to my heart ? I have 
told more of you to myself than you can 
with modesty speak in your own behalf ; 
and thus far I confirm you. O you gods, 
think I, what need we have any friends if 
we should ne'er have need of ’em ? They 
were the most needless creatures living, 
should we ne'er have use tor ’em ; and 
would most resemble sweet instruments 
hung up in cases, that keep their sounds 
to themselves. Why, I have often wish'd 
myself poorer, that I might come nearer to 
you. We are born to do benefits ; and what 
better or properer can we call our own than 
the riches of our friends ? O, what a 
precious comfort 'tis to have so many like 
brothers commanding one another's for- 
tunes I O, joy’s e’en made away ere't can 
be born ! Mine eyes cannot hold out water, 
methinks. To forget their faults, I drink 
to you. 

Apem. Thou wcep'st to make them drink, 
Timon. 

2 Lord. Joy had the like conception in 

our eyes. 

And at that instant like a babe sprung up. 

Apem. Ho, ho I I laugh to think that 
babe a bastard. x<>/ 

3 Lord. I promise you, my lord, you 

mov’d me much. 

Apem. Much ! [Sound tucket. 

Tim. What means that trump ? 

Enter a Servant. 

How now ? no 

Serv. Please you, my lord, there are 
certain ladies most desirous of admittance. 

Tim, Ladies I What are their wills ? 

Serv. There comes with them a fore- 
runner, my lord, which bears that office 
to signify their pleasures, ns 

Tim. I pray let them foe admitted. 

Enter Cupid. 

Cup. Hail to thee, worthy Timon, and 
to all 

That of his bounties taste I The five best 
Senses 

Acknowledge thee their patron, and come 
freely txg 

To gratulate thy plenteous bosom. Th' Ear, 
Taste, Touch, Smell, pleas'd from thy 
table rise ; 

They only now conae but to feast thine 
eyes. 
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Tim. They’re welcome all ; let ’em have 
kind admittance. 

Music, make tliear welcome. ^Exit Cupid. 
1 Lo'id. You see, rny lord, how ample 
y’are belov'd. 125 

Music. Re-enter Cupid, wiih a Masque of 
Ladies as Amazons, with lutes in their 
hands, dancing and playing. 

Apem. Hoy-day, what a sweep of vanity 
comes this way ! 

They dance ? They are mad women. 

Like madness is the glory of this life. 

As this pomp shows to a little oil and root. 
We make ourselves fools to disport our- 
selves, 1 

And spend our flatteries to drink those men 
Upon whose age we void it up again 
With poisonous spite and envy. 

Who I ves that's not depraved or depraves ? 
Who dies that bears not one spurn to their 
graves 135 

Of their friends' gift ? 

I should fear those that dance before me 
now 

Would one day stamp upon me. 'T has 
been done : 

Men shut their, doors against a setting sun. 

The Lords rise from table, wiih much adoring 
cf Timon ; and to show their loves, each 
single out an Amazon, and all dance, men 
with women, a lofty strain or two to the 
hautboys, and cease. 

Tim. You have done our pleasures much 
grace, fair ladies, 140 

Set a fair fashion on our entertainment. 
Which was not half so beautiful and kind ; 
You have added worth unto’t and lustre, 
And entertain'd me with mine own device ; 
I am to thank you for’t. 141 

1 Lady. My loid, you take us even at the 
best. 

Apem. Faith, for the worst is filthy, and 
would not hold taking, I doubt me. 

Tim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet 
attends you ; 

Please you to dispose yourselves* 150 

All Ladies. Most thankfully, my lord. 

[Exeunt Cupid and Ladies. 

Tim. Flavius ! 

Flav. My lord ? 

Tim. The little casket bring me hither. 
Flav. Yes, my lord. [Aside] More jewels 
yet 1 

There is no crossing him in's humour, 155 
Else I should tell him — well i' faith, 1 
should— 

When all's spent, he'd be cross'd then, an 
he could, 

'Tis pity bounty had not eyes behind, 
That man might ne'er be wretched for his 
mind. • lExit. 

1 Lord. Where be our men ? *60 
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Serifs Here, my lord, in readiness. 

2 Lord* Our horses I 

Re-enter Flavius, with the casket* 

Tim, O my friends, 

I have one word to say to you. Look you, 
my good lord, 

1 must entreat you honour me so much ic 
As to advance this jewel ; accept it and 
wear it. 

Kind my lord. 

1 Lord, I am so far already in your sifts 
AIL So are we all. 

Enter a Servant, 

Serv, My lord, there are certain nobles of 
the Senate newly alighted and come to 
visit you. 

Tim, They are fairly welcome. 

[Exit Servant. 

Flav, I beseech your honour, vouchsafe 
me a word ; it does concern you near. 

Tim. Near! Why then, another time 
I'M hear thee. I prithee let’s be provided 
to show them enter tainment. 

Flav, I Aside] I scarce know how. 

Enter another Servant. 

2 Serv. May it please your honour. Lord 
Lucius, out of his free love, hath presented 
to you four milk-white horses, trapp’d in 
silver. 

Tim. I shall accept them fairly. Let the 
presents 

Be worthily entertain’d. {Exif Servant. 

Enter a third Servant. 

How now I What news ? 

3 Serv. Please you, my lord, that honour- 
able gentleman. Lord Luculius, entreats 
your company to-morrow to hunt with him 
and has sent your honour two brace of 
greyhounds. 

Tim. Ill hunt with him ; and let them 
be receiv’d. 

Not without fair reward, (Exit Servant. 

Flav, [Aside] What will this come to? 
tie commands us to provide and give great 
gifts, 

And all out of an empty coffer ; 

Nor will he know his purse, or yield me this. 
To show him what a beggar his heart is. 
Being of no power to make his wishes good. 
His promises fly so beyond his state jut 
That what he speaks is all m debt ; he owCvS 
For ev’ry word. He is so kind that he now 
Pays interest for’t ; his land's put to their 
books. 

Well, would I were gently put out of office 
Before I were forc’d out I 
Happier is he that has no friend to feed 
Than such that do e’en enemies exceed, 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. lExU. 

Tim. You do yourselves much wrong ; ; 
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You bate too much of your own me^nta^ 
Here, my lord, a tnfle of our love, 

2 Lord. With more than common thanks 

I will receive it. 205 

3 Lord. O, he’s the very soul of bounty I 
Tim. And now I remember, my lord, you 

gave good words the other day of a bay 
courser I rode on. *Tis yours because vou 
lik’d it. 

3 Lord. O, I beseech you pardon me, my 
lord, in that. 

Tim. You may take my word, my lord; 
I know no man 

Can justly praise but what he does affect. 
1 w'cigh my friend’s affection with mine 
own. 

I’ll tell you true ; I’ll call to you. 216 
All Lords. O, none so welcome! 

Tim. I take all and your several visita- 
tions 

So kind to heart ’tis not cnougn to give ; 
Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my 
friends 220 

And ne’er be weary. Alcibiades, 

I'hou art a soldier, therefore seldom nch. 

It comes in chanty to thee ; for all thy 
inmg 

Is ’mou'ASi ehe dead, and all the lands thou 
hast 

Lie in a juichM held, 225 

Alub. Ay, deurd land my lord. 

1 Lord, We aie so virtuously bound — 
Tim. And so «im I to you. 

2 Lord. So infmitelv endear’d — 

Tim. All to you. Lights, more lights 1 230 
I Lord. 'I he best of happiness, honour, 
and fortunes, keep with you, Lord Timon I 
Tim. Heady for his friends. 

|E.x'ewn£ all hut Apemantus and Timon. 
Apem. What a coil’s here I 
Serving of hecks and jutting-out of 
bums I 

I doubt whether their legs be worth the 
sums 235 

I’hat are given for ’em, Friendship’s full of 
dregs : 

Methinks false hearts should never have 
sound legs. 

Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on 
curtsies. 

Ttm. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not 
sullen 

I would be good to th'‘e. 240 

.Apem, No, I'll nothing; for if I should 
be brib’d too, there would be none left to 
rail upon thee, and then thou wouldst sin 
the taster. Thou giv’st so long, Timon, I 
fear me thou wilt give away thyself in 
paper shoitly. What needs these feasts, 
pomps* and vainglories ? 245 

Tim. Nay, an you begin to rail on society 
once, 1 am sworn not to give regard to you. 
Fareweh : and come with better music. 

IBxU, 
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Aptm* So. Thou wilt not hear me now ; 
thou Shalt not then. I’ll lock thy heaven 
from thee. 250 

0 that men's ears should be 
To counsel deaf, hut not to flattery I {Exit. 


ACT TWO 

Scene I. A Senator*s house. 

Enter a Senator, with papers in his hand. 

Sen. And late, five thousand. To Varro 
and to Isidore 

He owes nine thousand ; besides my former 
sum. 

Which makes it five and twenty- Still in 
motion 

Of raging waste ? It cannot hold ; it will not. 
If I want gold, steal but a beggar’s dog ^ 
And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold. 
If I would sell my horse and buy twenty moe 
Better than he, why, give my horse to 
Timon, 

Ask nothing, give it him, it foals me 
straight, 

And able horses. No porter at his gate, 10 
But rather one that smiles and still invites 
All that pass by. It cannot hold ; no reason 
Can sound his state m safety. Caphis, ho I 
Caphis, I say 1 

Enter Caphls. 

Cap. Here, sir ; what is your pleasure ? 
Sen. Get on your cloak and haste you to 
Lord Timon ; j s 

Importune him for my moneys ; be not 
ceas’d 

With slight denial, nor then silenc’d when 
* Commend me to your master ’ and the cap 
Plays in the right hand, thus ; but tell him 
My uses cry to me, I must serve my turn .0 
Out of mine own ; his days and times aie 
past. 

And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have smit my credit. I love and honour 
him. 

But must not break my back to heal his 
finger. 

Immediate are my needs, and my relief .-i 
Must not be toss’d and turn’d to me in 
words. 

But find supply immediate. Get you gone ; 
Put on a most importunate aspect, 

A visage of demand ; for I do fear, .-o 
When every feather sticks in his own wing. 
Lord Timon wiE be left a naked gull. 
Which flashes now a phoenix. Get you gone. 
Caph. I go, sir. 

Sen. Take the bonds along 

with you. 

And have the dates to compt. 

Caph* 1 will, sir. 

Sen. Go.- 35 

[Hxetinf. 


Scene II. Before Timon’ s house . 

Enter Flavius, Timon ’ s steward, with many 
bills in his hand. 

Flap. No care, no stop ! So senseless of 
expense 

That he will neither know how to main” 
tain it 

Nor cease his flow of riot ; takes no account 
How things go from him, nor resumes no 
care 

Of what is to continue. Never mind 3 
Was to be so unwise to be so kind. 

What shall be done ? He will not hear 
till feel. 

I must be round with him. Now he comes 
from hunting. 

Fie, fie, fie, fie ! 

Enfer Caphis, and the Servants of Isidore 
and Varro. 

Caph. Good even, Varro. What, you come 
for money ? 10 

Var. Seip. Is’t not your business too ? 
Caph. It is. And yours too, Isidore ? 

Jsid. Serv. It is so. 

Caph. Would we were all discharg’d I 14 
Var. Seii>. 1 fear it. 

Caph. Heie comes the lord. 

Enter Timon and his Train, with 
Alcibiades. 

T imi So soon as dinner’s done we’ll forth 
again, 

My Akibiades. — With me ? What is your 
will ? 

Caph. My lord, here is a note of certain 
dues. 

Tim. Dues ! Whence are you ? 

Caph. Of Athens here, my lord. 

Tim. Go to my steward. 21 

Caph. Please it your lordship, he hath put 
me off 

To the succession of new days this month. 
My master is awak’d by great occasion 
To call upon his own, and humbly prays 
you -'5 

That with your other noble parts you’ll 
.suit 

In giving him his right. 

Tim. Mine honest friend, 

I prithee but repair to me next morning. 
Caph. Nay, good my lord — 

Tun. Contain thyself, good friend. 

Var. Serv, One Varro’s servant, my good 
lord — 3» 

Isid. Serv. From Isidore : he humbly 
prays your speedy payment — 

Caph. If you did know, my lord, my 
master's wants— 

Var. Serv. ’Twas due on forfeiture, my 
lord, six weeks and past. 35 

tsU. Serv. Your steward puts me off, my 
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lord ; and I am sent expressly to your 
lordship. 

Tim. Give me breath. 

I do beseech you, good my lords, keep on ; 
1*11 wait upon you instantly. 

lExeunt Alcibiades and Lords. 
[To Flamusl Come hither. Pray you. 40 
How goes the world that I am thus en- 
count’ red 

With clamorous demands of date-broke 
bonds 

And the detention of long-since-due debts. 
Against my honour ? 

Flav. Please you, gentlemen. 

The time is unagreeable to this business. 45 
Your importunacy cease till after dinner. 
That I may make his lordship understand 
Wherefore you are not paid. 

Tim. Ho so, my friends. 

See them weU entertain’d. [Exit. 

Flav. Pray draw near. [Exit. 

Enter Apemantus and Fool. 

Caph. Stay, stay, here comes the fool 
-s^ith Apemantus. Let’s ha’ some sport with 
’em. 

Var. Serv. Hang him, he’ll abuse us ! 
Isid. Serv. A plague upon him, dog ! 

Var. Serv. How dost, fool ? 

Apem. Dost dialogue with thy shadow ? 
Var. Serv. I speak not to thee, 

Apem. No, ’tis to thyself. [To the Fool] 
Come away. 

Isid Serv. [To Var. Serv.] There’s the fool 
hangs on your back already. 

Apem. No, thou stand’s! single ; th’art 
not on him yet. 

Caph. Where’s the fool now ? 

Apem. He last ask’d the question. Poor 
rogues and usurers’ menl Bawds between 
gold and want I 

All Serv. What are we, Apemantus ? 
Apem. Asses. 

All Serv. Why ? 

Apem. That you ask me what you are, 
and do not know yourselves. Speak to ’em, 
fool. 

Fool. How do you, gentlemen ? 

All Serv. Gramercies, good fool. How 
does your mistress ? 71 

Fool. She’s e'en setting on water to scald 
such chickens as you are. Would we could 
see you at Corinth I 

Apem. Good ! gramercy. 

Enter Page. 

Fool, Look you, here comes my mistress’ 
page. 75 

Page [To the FooIJ Why, how now. 
Captain ? What do you in this wise com- 
pany ? How dost thou, Apemantus 7 
Apem. Would I had a rod in my mouth, 
fhat I might answer thee profitably I 
Page. Prithee, Apemantus, read me the 
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superscription ot these letters ; 1 know^ 
which is which. 

Apem. Canst not read ? 

Page. No. 

Apem. There will little learning die, then 
that day thou art hang’d. This is to Lord 
Timon ; this to Alcibiades. Go ; thou wast 
born a bastard, and thou’t die a bawd, 87 
Page. Thou wast whelp’d a dog, and thou 
Shalt famish a dog’s death. Answer not* 
I am gone. [Exit Page. 

Apem. E’en so thou outrun’st grace 
Fool, I will go with you to Lord Timon’s. gi 
Fool. Will you leave me there ? 

Apem. If Timon stay at home. You three 
serve three usurers ? 

All Serv. Ay j would they serv’d us I 95 
Apem. So would 1 — as good a trick as 
ever hangman serv’d thief. 

Fool. Are you three usurers’ men ? 

All Serv. Ay, fool. 

Fool. 1 think no usurer but has a fool to 
his servant. My mistress is one, and I am 
her tool. When men come to borrow of 
your masteis, they approach sadly and go 
away merry ; but they enter my mistress’ 
house merrily and go away sadly. The 
reason of this ? 

Var. Serv. 1 could render one. 105 

Apem. Do it then, that we may account 
thee a whoremaster and a knave ,* which 
notwithstanding, thou shalt be no less 
esteemed. 108 

Var. Serv. v/hat is a whoremaster, fool ? 
Fool. A fool in good clothes, and some- 
thing like thee. ’Tis a spirit. Sometime 't 
appears like a lord ; sometime like a 
lawyer ; .sometime like a philosopher, with 
two stones moe than’s artificial one. He is 
very often like a knight ; and, generally, 
in all shapes that man goes up and down 
in from fourscore to thirteen, this spirit 
walks in. ns 

Var. Serv. fhou art not altogether a fool. 
Fool. Nor thou altogether a wise man. 
As much foolery as I have, so much wit 
thou lack's!. 

Apem. That answer might have become 
Apemantus. 

Var. Serv. Aside, aside ; here comes Lord 
Timon. 120 

Reciter Timon and Flavius. 

Apem. Come with me, fool, come. 

Fool. 1 do not always follow lover, elder 
brother, and woman ; sometime the 
philosopher. [Exewit Apemantus and Fool 
Flm Pray you walk near ; I’ll speak 
with you anon. [Exeunt Servants. 
Tim. You make me marvel wherefore ere 
this time ns 

Had you not folly laid my state before me, 
That X might so have rated my expense 
As X tukl leave of means. 
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You would not hear me 
At many leisures I propos'd. 

Tim. i I ’9 

perchance some single vantages you took 
When my indisposition put you back. 

And that unapteess made your mimster 
Thus to excuse yourself. 

piav. O my good lord. 

At many times I brought in my accounts, 
Laid them before you ; you would throw 
them off 135 

And say you found them in m.ne honesty. 
When, for some trifling present, you have 
bid me 

Return so much, I have shook my head and 
wept ; 

Yea, ’gainst th’ authority of manners, 
pray’d you n 9 

To hold your hand more close, I did endure 
Not seldom, nor no slight checks, when 1 
have 

Prompted you in the ebb of your estate 
And your great flow of debts. My lov’d 
lord. 

Though you hear now — too late !— yet 
now’s a time : 

The greatest of your having lacks a half 145 
To pay your present debts. 

Tim. Lot all my land be sold. 

Flav. ’Tis all engag’d, some forfeited and 
gone ; 

And what remains will hardly stop the 
mouth 

Of present dues. The future comes apace ; 
What shall defend the interim ? And at 
length 

How goes our reck’ning ? 

Tim. To Lacedaemon did my land extend. 
Flav. O my good lord, the world is but 
a word ; 

Were it all yours to give it in a breath. 
How quickly were it gone I 
Tim. You tell me true. 155 

Flav. If you suspect my husbandry or 
falsehood. 

Call me before th’ exactest auditors 
And set me on the proof. So the gods bless 
me. 

When all our offices have been oppress’d 
With'riotous feeders, when our vaults have 
wept 160 

With drunken spilth of wine, when every 
room 

Hath blaz’d with lights and bray’d with 
minstrelsy, 

I have retir’d me to a wasteful cock 
And set mine eyes at flow. 

Tim, Prithee no more. 

Flav. * Heavens,’ have I said * the bounty 
of this lord I 

How many prodigal bits have slaves and 
peasants x66 

This night engluttedl Who is not Lord 
Timon’s ? 
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What heart, head, sword, force, means, but 
IS Loid Timon’s ? 

Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon ! ’ 
Ah ! when the means are gone that buy 
this praise, 170 

The breath Is gone whereof this praise is 

made. 

Feast-won, fast-lost ; one cloud of winter 
show'rs. 

These flies are couch’d. 

Tim. Come, sermon me no further. 
No villa nous bounty yet hath pass’d my 
heart ; 

Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given. 175 
Why dost thou weep ? Canst thou the con- 
science lack 

To think I shall lack friends ? Secure thy 
heart : 

If I would broach the vessels of my love. 
And try the aigument of hearts by borrow- 
ing, 179 

Men and men’s fortunes could I frankly use 
As I can bid thee speak. 

Flav. Assurance bless your thoughts I 
Tim. And, m some sort, these wants of 
mine are crown’d 

That I account them blessings ; for by these 
Shall I try friends. You shall perceive how 
you 

Mistake my fortunes ; I am wealthy in my 
fr.iends. 183 

Within there I Flammius I Servilms I 

Enter Flaminius, Servilius, and another 
Servant. 

Sertanis. My lord I my lord I 
Tim. 1 will dispatch you severally — you 
to Lord Lucius ; to Lord Lucullus you ; I 
hunted with his honour to-day. You to 
Sempronius. Commend me to their loves *, 
and 1 am proud, say, that my occasions 
have found time to use ’em towaid a supply 
of money. Let the request be fifty talents. 
Flam. As you have said, mv loid. 

{Exeunt Servants, 
Flav. [Aside] Lord Lucius and Lucullus? 
Humh I 193 

Tim. Go you, sir, to the senators. 

Of whom, even to the state's best health, 
I have 

Deserv’d this hearing. Bid ’em send o’ th’ 
instant 

A thousand talents to me, 

Flav. I have been bold. 

For that I knew it the most general way, 200 
To them to use your signet and your name ; 
But they do shake their heads, and I am 
here 

No richer in return, 

Tim, Is’t true ? Can't be ? 

Flav, They answer, in a joint and 
corporate voice. 

That now they arc at fall* want treasure, 

cannoc 203 
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Do what they would, are sorry — you are 
honourable — 

But yet they could have wish’d — they know 
not — 

Something hath been amiss — a noble 
nature 

May catch a wrench — would all were well I — 
’tis pity — 

And so, intending other seiious matters, -lo 
After distasteful looks, and these hard 
fractions, 

With certain half-caps and coId-mo\ing 
nods, 

They froze me into silence. 

Tim. You gods, reward them ! 

Prithee, man, look cheerly. These old 
fellows - 1 1 

Have their ingratitude m them hereditarv. 
Their blood is cak’d, 'tis cold, it seldom 
flows ; 

’Tis lack of kindly warmth they are not 
kind ; 

And nature, as it growls again toward eaith. 
Is fashion’d for the journey dull and heavy. 
Go to Ventidius. Prithee be not sad, o 
Thou art true and honest ; ingeniously I 
speak, 

No blame belongs to thee. Ventidius 1 itely 
Buried his father, by whose death he’s 
stepp'd 

Into a great estate. When he was poor, 
Imprison’d, and'in scarcity of tnends, 

I clear’d him with five talents Oieet him 
from me, 

Bid him suppose some good necessity 
Touches his friend, which craves to be 
rememb’red 

With those five talents. That had, give’t 
these fellows 

To whom ’tis instant due. Ne\ ’i speak or 
think 

That Timon’s fortunes ’mong his friends 
can sink. 

Flav. 1 would 1 could not think it 
That thought is bounty’s foe ; 

Being free itself, it thinks all others so. 

. {Exeuuh 

ACT THREE 
Scene I. LucuUui>’ house, 

Flaminius waiting to speak with LucuUm. 

Enter a Servant to him, 

Serv. 1 have told my lord of you ; he is 
coming doivn to you. 

Flam, I thank you, sir. 

Enter Lucullus. 

Serp, Here’s my lord, 4 

jLuctiL [Aside] due of Lord Timon’s men ? 
A gift, I warrant. Why, this hits right ; I 
dreamt of a silver basin and ew^er to*night^ — 
Flaminius, honest Flaminius, you are very 
resiMsctively welcome, sir. Fill me some 
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vvine. [Exd Se}vani} And how does that 
honourable, complete, free-hearted gentle- 
man ot Athens, thy very bountiful good 
lord and mastei ? 

Flam. His health is well, sir. 

Liicul. I am right glad that his health 
IS well, ^ir. And what hast thou there under 
thy cloak, pretty Flaminius ? „ 

Flam. Faith, nothing but an empty box 
Ml, which m my lord’s behalf I come 'to 
entieat youi honour to supply ; who 
having great and instant occasion to use 
fifty talents, hath sent to your lordship to 
tuinish him, nothing doubting your present 
assistance therein. 

LuciiL La, la, la, la I ‘ Nothing doubting ’ 
savs he ? Alas, good lord I a noble gentle- 
man 'tis, if he would not keep so good a 
house. Many a time and often I ha’ din’d 
with him and told him on’t ; and come 
again to .supper io him of purpose to have 
him spend less ; and yet he would embrace 
no counsel, take no warning by my coming 
Evciy man has hib fault, and honesty is 
his. i ha’ told him on’t, but 1 could ne’er 
get him trom’t. 

Re-enter Seivant, with wine, 

Serv. Please your loidship, here is the 
wine. 30 

Luiiil Flaminius, i have noted thee 
always wise. Here’s to thee. 

Flam. Your lordship speaks your plea- 
sure. 

Lutul. I have observed thee always for 
a towardlv prompt spirit, give thee thy 
due, and one that knows what belongs to 
reason, and canst use tlie time well, it the 
time use thee well. Good parts m thee. [To 
Seivindl Get you gone, sirrah. [Exit 
Serrantj Draw' nearer, honest Flaminius. 
Thy lord’s a bountiful gentleman ; but 
thou art wise, and thou know’st well 
enough, although thou com’st to me, that 
this is no time to lend money, especially 
upon bare friendship without security. 
Here’s three solidares for thee. Good boy 
wink at me, and say thou saw’st me not. 
Fare thee well. 44 

Flam, Is’t possible the world should so 
much differ, 

And we alive that liv’d ? Fly, damned 
baseness, 

To him that worships thee. 

IThrowing the money back, 

LucuL Ha ! Now I see thou art a fool, 
and fit foi thy master. [Exif. 

Flam, May these add to the number that 
may scald thee I 50 

Let molten coin be thy damnation, 

Thou disease of a friend and not himself ! 
Ha.s friendship such a faint and milky heart 
It turns in less than two nights t O you 
gods. 
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I feel my master's passion ! This slave 55 
Unto his honour has my lord’s meat in 
him ; 

Why should it thrive and turn to nutriment 
When he is turn’d to poison ? 

O, may diseases only work upon’t 1 
And when he’s sick to death, let not that 
part of nature Co 

Which my lord paid toi foe ot any power 
To expel sickness, but prolong his hour ! 

{Exit. 

Scene II. A public place. 

Enter Lucius, with three Strangers. 

Luc. Who, the Lord Timon ? He is my 
very good friend, and an honourable 
gentleman. 

1 Stran. We know him for no less, though 
we are but strangers to him. But I can tell 
you one thing, my lord, and which I hear 
from common rumours : now Lord Timon’s 
happy hours are done and past, and his 
estate shrinks from him. 

Luc. Fie, no : do not believe it ; he 
cannot want for money. g 

2 Stran. But believe you this, my lord, 
that not long ago one ot his men was with 
the Lord Liiciillus to borrow so many 
talents ; nay, urg'd extremely for’t, and 
showed what necessity belong'd to't, and 
yet was denied. 

Luc. How ? 

2 Stran. I tell you, denied, my lord. 1^ 

Luc. What a strange case was that ! 
Now, before the gods, I am asham’d on’t. 
Denied that honourable man ! There was 
very little honour show’d in’t. For my own 
part, I must needs confess I have received 
some small kindnesses from him, as money, 
plate, jewels, and such-hke trifles, nothing 
comparing to his ; yet, had he mistook 
him' and sent to me, 1 should ne'er have 
denied his occasion so many talents. 2 j 

Enter Servilius. 

Ser. See, by good hap, yonder’s my lord ; 
1 have sweat to see his honour, — My 
honour’d lord I ?> 

Luc. Servilius ? You are kindly met, sir. 
Fare thee well ; commend me to thy 
honourable virtuous lord, my very ex- 
quisite friend. 2s 

Ser. May it please your honour, my lord 
hath sent — 

Luc. Ha i What has he sent ? I am so 
much endeared to that lord ; he’s ever 
sending. How shall I thank him, think’st 
thou ? And what has he sent now ? 

Ser. Has only sent his present occasion 
now, my lord, requesting your lordship to 
supply his instant use with so many talents. 

Luc. I know his lordship is but merry 
with me ; 

He cannot want fifty-flve hundred talents. 
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Ser. But m the mean time he wants 
less, my lord. 

If liis occasion were not virtuous 
I should not urge it half so faithfully, 40 

Luc. Dost thou speak seriously, Servilius? 

Ser. Upon my souk 'tis true, sir. 

Luc. What a wicked beast was I to dis'^^ 
furnish myself against such a good time^ 
when I might ha’ shown myself honourable I 
How unluckily it happ’ned that I should 
purchase the day before for a little part 
and undo a great deal of honour 1 Servilius, 
now before the gods, I am not able to do — 
the more beast, I say ! I was sending to 
use Lord Timon myself, these gentlemen 
can witness ; but I would not for the 
wealth of Athens I had done’t now. Com- 
mend me bountifully to his good lordship, 
and I hope his honour will conceive the 
fairest of me, because I have no power to 
be kind. And tell him this from me ; I count 
it one of my greatest afflictions, say, that I 
cannot pleasure such an honourable 
gentleman. Good Servilius, will you be- 
friend me so far as to use mine own woids 
to him ? 57 

Ser. Yes, sir, I shall. 

Luc. I’ll look you out a good turn, 
Servilius. [Exit Servilms. 

True, as you said, Timon is shrunk indeed ; 
And he that’s once denied will hardly speed. 

[Exit. 

1 Stran. Do you observe this, Hostilius ? 

2 Stran. Ay, too well. 

1 Stren. Why, this is the world’s soul ; 
and just of the same piece 
Is every flatterer’s spirit. Who can call him 
his tnend 

That dips in the same dish ? For, m my 
knowing, f »5 

Timon has been this lord's father, 

And kept his credit with his purse ; 
Supported his estate ; nay, Timon’s money 
Has paid his men their wages. He ne'er 
drinks 

But Timon’s silver treads upon his hp ; /<> 

And yet — O, see the monstrousness of man 
When he looks out man ungrateful shape ! — 
He does deny him, in respect of his. 

What charitable men alford to beggars. 

3 Stran. Religion groans at it. 

1 Siran. For mine own part, 

I never tasted Timon, in my life, 70 

Nor came any of his bounties over me 
To mark me for his friend ; yet I protest, 
For his right noble mind, illustrious virtue. 
And honourable carriage, So 

Kad his necessity made use of me, 

I would have put my wealth into donation, 
And the best half should have return’d to 
him, 

So much I love his heart. But I perceive 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense ; 
For policy sits above conscience, [Exeuni, 
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Scene 111. Sempronitis* house. 

Enter Semfronius and a Servant of 
Thnon's. 

Sem, Must he needs trouble me in’t ? 
Hum I *Bove all others ? 

He might have tried Lord Lucius or 
Lucuilus ; 

And now Ventidius is wealthy too. 

Whom he redeem’d from prison. All these 
Owe their estates unto him. 

Serv. My lord, 5 

They have all been touch’d and found base 
metal, for 

They have all denied Mm. 

Sem. How 1 Have they denied him ? 
Has Ventidms and Lucuilus denied him ? 
And do’es he send to me ? Three ? Hiimh ! 
It shows but little love or judgment in him. 
Must I be his last refuge ? His friends, like 
physicians, n 

Thrice give him over. Must I take th’ cure 
upon me ? 

Has much disgrac’d me in’t ; I’m angry 
at him. 

That might have known my place. 1 see no 
sense for’t. 

But his occasions might have woo’d me 
first ; 15 

For, in my conscience, I was the first man 
That e’er received gift from him. 

And does he think so backwardly of me now 
That I’ll requite it last ? No ; 

So it may prove an argument of laughter 20 
To th’ rest, and I ’mongst lords be thought 
a fool. 

I’d rather than the worth of thrice the sum 
Had sent to me first, but for my mind’s 
sake ; 

I’d such a courage to do him good. But 
now return, 24 

And with their faint reply this answer Join : 
Who bates mine honour shall not know my 
coin. [Exit 

Serv. Excellent ! Your lordship’s a goodly 
villain. The devil knew not what he did 
when he made man politic — he cross’d him- 
self by’t ; and I cannot think but, in the 
end, the villainies of man will set him clear. 
How fairly this lord strives to appear foul I 
Takes virtuous copies to be wicked, like 
those that under hot ardent zeal would set 
whole realms on fire. 

Of such a nature is his politic love. 

This was my lord’s best hope ; now all are 

fled, 35 

Save only the gods. Now his friends are 
dead, 

Doors that were ne’er acquainted with their 
wards 

Many a bounteous year must be employ’d 
Now to guard sure their master. 

And this is all a liberal course allows ; 40 
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Who cannot keep his wealth must keep hk 

house. 

Scene IV. A hall in Timon's house. 

Enter ttvo of V arrows Men, meeting Lucius* 
Servant, and Others, all being servants of 
Timon’s creditors, io wait for his comins 
out. Then enter Titus and Hortensius. 

1 Van Serv. Well met ; good morrow 
Titus and Hortensius. ’ 

Tit. The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hon Lucius ! What, do we meet together? 
Lut. Serv. Ay, and I think one business 
does command us all ; for mine is money. 
Tit. So is theirs and ours. 6 

Enter Philotus. 

Luc. Serv. And Sir Philotus too ! 

Phi. Good day at once. 

Luc. Serv. Welcome, good brother, what 
do you think the hour ? 

Phi. I.abourmg for nine. 

Luc. Serv. So much ? 

Phi. Is not my lord seen yet ? 

Luc. Setv. Not yet. 

Phi. I wonder on’t ; he was wont to shine 
at seven. 

Luc. Serv. Ay, but the days are wax’d 
shorter with him ; u 

You must consider that a prodigal course 
Is like the sun’s, but not like his recover- 
able. 

I fear 

’Tis deepest winter in Lord Timon’s purse ; 
That IS, one may reach deep enough and vet 
Find little. 

Phi. 1 am of your fear for that, 17 
Tit. I’ll show you how t’ observe a strange 
event. 

Your lord sends now for money, 

Hor. Most true, he does. 

Tit. And he wears jewels now of Timon’s 

gift, so 

For which I wait for money. 

Hor. It is against my heart, 

Luc. Serv. Mark how strange it shows 
Timon in this should pay more than he 
owes ; 

And e’en as if your lord should wear rich 
Jewels 

And send for money for ’em. 25 

Hor. I’m weary of this charge, the gods 
can witness ; 

1 know my lord hath spent of Timon's 
wealth, 

And now ingratitude makes it worse than 
stealth, 

1 Van SerP. Yes, mine’s three thousand 
crowns ; what’s yours ? 

Luc. Serv. Five thousand mine. 30 

1 Van Serv. ’Tis much deep ; and it 
should seem by th’ sum 
Your master’s confidence was above mine* 
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Else surely his had equali’d. 

Enter Flaminius. 

Jit One of Lord Timon's men. 

Luc. Serv. Flammms ! Sir, a word Pi ay, 
IS my lord ready to come forth ? 

Flam. No, indeed, he is not. 

Tit. We attend his lordship ; pi ay signify 
so much. 

Flam. I need not tell him that ; he knows 
you are too diligent. [Exit. 40 

Enter Flavius, in a cloak, muffled. 

Luc. Serv. Ha ! Is not that his steward 
muffled so ? He goes away in a cloud. 
Call him, call him. 

Tit. Do you hear, sir ? 

2 Var. Serv. By your leave, sir. 44 

Flav. What do ye ask of me, my friend ? 
Tit We wait for certain money here, sir. 
Flav. Ay, 

If money were as certain as youi waiting, 
'Xwere sure enough. 

Why then preferr’d you not your sums and 
bills 

When your false masters eat of my lord's 
meat ? “io 

Then they could smile, and fawn upon his 
debts, 

And take down th’ interest into their 

giutt’nous maw's. 

You do yourselves but wrong to stir me up ; 
Let me pass quietly. 

Believe’t, my lord and I have made an end : 
I have no more to reckon, he to spend. ‘>(> 
Luc. Serv. Ay, but this answer will not 
serve, 

Flav. If 'twill not serve, 'tis not so base 
as you. 

For you serve knaves. [Exd. 

1 Var. Serv. Howl What does his cashier'd 

worship mutter ? 61 

2 Var. Serv, No matter what ; he's poor, 
and that's revenge enough. Who can speak 
broader than he that has no house to put 
his head in ? Such may rail against great 
buildings, 

Enter Servilius- 

Tit O, here's Servilius ; now we shall 
know some answer. 

Ser. If I might beseech you, gentlemen, 
to repair some other hour, I should derive 
much from't; for take’t of my soul, my 
lord leans wondrously to discontent. His 
comfortable temper has forsook him ; he's 
much out of health and keeps his chamber. 
Luc. Serv. Many do keep their chambers 
are not sick ; 

And if it be so far beyond his health, 
Methinks he should the sooner pay his 
debts, 75 

And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser. Good gods ! 

Tit We cannot take this for answer, sir. 
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Flam. IWdlunj Seiviiius, help ! My lord I 

my lord ! 

Enter Timon, in a rage , Flaminius 
following . 

Tim. What, are my doors oppos'd against 
my passage ? 

Have I been ever free, and must my house 
Be my letentive enemy, my gaol ? 

The place which I have feasted, does it now, 
Like all mankind, show me an non heart ? 
Luc. Serv. "Put m now, Titus. 

Tit. My lord, here is my bill. 85 

Luc. Serv. Here's mine 
Hoj. And mine, my lord. 

Both Var. Serv. And ours, my lord 
Phi. All our bills. 

T im. Knock me down with ’em ; cleave 
me to the girdle. 

Luc. Serv. Alas, my lord — 9x 

Tim. Cut my heart in sums. 

Tii. Mine, fifty talents. 

Tim. Tell out my blood. 

Luc. Seiv. Five thousand crowns, my lord. 
Tmi. Five thousand drops pays that. 
What yours ? and yours ? 96 

1 Vai. Serv. My lord — 

2 Var. Serv. My lord — 

Tim, Tear me, take me, and the gods fall 
upon you ! [Exit. 

Hor. Faith, I perceive our masters may 
throw their caps at their money. These 
debts may well be call'd desperate ones, 
for a madman ow'es 'em. [Exeunf. 

Re-enter Timon and Flavius. 

Tim. They have e'en put my breath from 
me, the slaves. 

Creditors ? Devils ! 106 

Flav. My dear lord — 

Tim. What if it should be so ? 

Flam. My lord — 

Tim. I'll have it so. My steward ! no 
Flav. Here, my lord. 

Tim. So fitly ? Go, bid all my friends 
again : 

Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius — all. 

I'll once more feast the rascals. 1 1 j 

Flav. O my lord, 

You only speak from your distracted soul ; 
'There is not so much left to furnish out 
A moderate table. 

Tim. Be it not in thy care. 

Go, I charge thee, invite them all ; let m 

the tide 319 

Of knaves once more : my cook and I'll 
provide. IBxeunt 

Ik 

Scene V. The Senate BouseZ " 

Enter three Senators at one Alcibiades 

meeting them, with Attendants. 

1. Sen. My lord, you have my voice to't ; 
the fault's bloody* 
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'Tis necessary lie should die : 

Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. 

2 Sen. Most true ; the law shall bruise 
him. 

Alcib. Honour, health, and compassion, 
to the Senate I 

1 Sen. Now, Captain ? ^ 

Alcib. I am an humble suitor to your 
virtues ; 

For pity IS the virtue of the law. 

And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 

It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy lo 
Upon a friend of mine, who in hot blood 
Hath stepp'd into the law, which is past 
depth 

To those that without heed do plunge 
into’t. 

He is a man, setting his fate aside. 

Of comely virtues ; 

Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice— 
An honour in him which buys out his 
fault — 

But with a noble fury and fair spirit. 
Seeing his reputation touch’d to death, 

He did oppose his foe ; , 

And with such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behove his anger ere 'twas spent, 

As if he had but prov'd an argument. 

1 Sen. You undergo too strict a paradox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair ; 25 
Your words have took such pains as if they 
labour'd 

To bring manslaughter into form and set 
Quarrelling upon the head of valour; which, 
indeed. 

Is valour misbegot, and came into the 
world *0 

When sects and factions were newly born. 
He's truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe. 

And make his wrongs his outsides. 

To wear them like his raiment, carelessly. 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart. 
To bring it into danger. 

If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill. 
What folly 'tis to hazard life for ill I 
Alcib. My lord — 

1 Sin. You cannot make gross sins look 
clear : 

To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 

Akib. My lords, then, under favour, 
pardon me 40 

If I speak like a captain : 

Why do fond men expose themselves to 
battle 

And not endure all threats ? Sleep upon’t. 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats. 
Without repugnancy ? If there be 45 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad ? Why, then, women are more 
valiant, 

That stay at home, if bearing carry it ; 
And the ass more captain than the lion ; 
the fellow 
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Loaden with irons wiser than the 
If wisdom be in suffering. O my lords 
As you are great, be pitifully good. ’ 
Who cannot condemn rashness in cold 
blood ? 

To kill, I grant, is sin's extremest gust ; 
But, in defence, by mercy, 'tis most just. 55 
To be in anger is impiety ; 

But who IS man that is not angry ? 

Weigh but the crime with this. 

2 Sen. You breathe m vain. 

Alcib. In vam ! His service done 

At Lacedaemon and Byzantium 6 q 

Were a sufficient briber for his hfe. 

1 Sen. What’s that ? 

Alcib. Why, 1 say, my lords, has done 
fair service. 

And slain in fight many of your enemies ; 
How full of valour did he bear himself 
In the last conflict, and made plenteous 
wounds I 65 

2 Sen. He has made too much plenty 

with ’em. 

He’s a sworn rioter ; he has a sin that often 
Drowns him and takes his valour prisoner. 
If theie were no foes, that were enough 
To overcome him. In that beastly fury 70 
He has been known to commit outrages 
And cherish factions. 'Tis inferr'd to us 
His days are foul and his drink dangerous. 
1 Sen. He dies. 

Alcib. Hard fate ! He might have died 
in war. 

My lords, if not for any parts in him — 75 
Though his right arm might purchase his 
own time, 

And be in debt to none — yet, more to move 
you, 

Take my deserts to his, and join ’em both ; 
And, for 1 know your reverend ages love 
Security, I’ll pawn my victories, all 80 
My honours to you, upon his good returns. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war reccive't in valiant gore ; 
For law is strict, and war is nothing more. 

1 Sen. We are for law : he dies. Urge it 

no more 85 

On height of our displeasure. Friend or 
brother, 

He forfeits his own blood that spills an- 
other. 

Alcib. Must it be $0 ? It must not be. My 
lords, 

1 do beseech you, know me. 

2 Sen. How I 90 

Alcib. Call me to your remembrances. 

3 Sen. What \ 

Alcib. I cannot think but your age has 
forgot me ; 

It could not else be I should prove so base 
To sue, and be denied such common grace. 
My wounds ache at you. 

1 Sen. I>o you dare our anger ? 

'Tis in few words, but spacious in effect : 0 
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Scene 5] 

We banisli thee for ever. 

Alcib. Banish me ! 

Banish your dotage ! Banish usury 
rhat makes the Senate ugly. loo 

1 Sen. If after two days' shine Athens 
contain thee. 

Attend our weightier judgment. And, not 
to swell our spirit. 

He shall be executed presently. 

lExeunt Senators. 
Alcib. Now the gods keep you old enough 
that you may live 104 

Only in bone, that none may look on you ! 
I’m worse than mad ; I have kept back 
their foes. 

While they have told their money and . let 
out 

Their coin upon large interest, I myself los 
Rich only in large hurts. All those for 
this ? 

Is this the balsam that the usurmg Senate 
Pours into captains' wounds ? Banishment I 
It comes not ill ; I hate not to be banish'd ; 
It is a cause worthy my spleen and turv. 
That I may strike at Athens. I'll cheer up 
My discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 
'Tis honour with most lands to be at odds ; 
Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as 
gods. [Exit. 

Scene VI. A bampieting hall in Timon*s 
house. 

Music. Tables set out ; Servants attending. 
Enter divers Lords, friends of Timon, at 
several doors. 

1 Lord. The good time of day to you, sir. 

2 Lord. I also wish it to you. I think this 
honourable lord did but try us this other 
day. 

1 Lord. Upon that were my thoughts 

tiring when we encount'red. I hope it is 
not so low with him as he made it seem in 
the trial of his several friends. 0 

2 Lord. It should not be, by the per- 
suasion of his new feasting. 

1 Lord. I should think so. He hath sent 

me an earnest inviting, which many my 
near occasions did urge me to put off ; but 
he hath conjur'd me beyond them, and I 
must needs appear. 12 

2 Lord. In like manner was I in debt to 
my importunate business, but he would not 
hear my excuse. I am sorry, when he sent 
to borrow of me, that my provision was out. 

1 Lord. I am sick of that grief too, as I 
understand how all things go. 

2 Lord. Every man here's so. What 

would he have borrowed of you ? ao 

1 Lord. A thousand pieces. 

2 Lord. A thousand pieces I 

1 Lord. What of you ? 

2 Lord. He sent to me, sir — ^hefe he 
comes. 


Enter Timon and Attendants. 

Tim. With all my heart, gentle meii''both i 

And how fare you ? 

1 Lord. Ever at the best, hearing well of 

your lordship. 

2 Lord. The swallow follows not summer 
more willing than we youi loidsMp. 30 

Tim. [Aside] Nor more willingly leaves 
winter ; sdeh summer-birds are men — 
Gentlemen, our dinner will not recompense 
this long stay ; feast your ears with the 
music awhile, if they will fare so harshly o' 
th’ trumpet's sound ; we shall to’t pres- 
ently. 35 

1 Lord. I hope it remains not unkindly 
with your lordship that I return'd you an 
empty messenger. 

Tim. O sir, let it not trouble you. 

2 Lord. My noble lord — 39 

Tim. Ah, my good friend, what cheer ? 

2 Lord. My most honourable lord, I am 

e'en sick of shame that, when your lordship 
this other day sent to me, I was so un- 
fortunate a beggar. 

Tim. Think not on't, sir. 

2 Loid. If you had sent but two hours 
before — 45 

Tim. Let it not cumber your better 
remembrance. [The banquet brought in. 
Come, bring in all together. 

2 Lord. All cover'd dishes I 

1 Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 

3 Lord. Doubt not that, if money and the 

season can yield it, 51 

1 Lord. How do you ? What's the news ? 

3 Lord. Alcibiades is banish'd. Hear you 
of it ? 

1^2 Lord. Alcibiades banish’d I 

3 Lord. ’Tis so, be sure of it. 

1 Lord. How ? how ? 

2 Lord. I pray you, upon what ? 

Tim. My worthy friends, will you draw 
near ? 

3 Lord. I'll tell you more anon Here’s a 

noble feast toward. 60 

2 Lord. This is the old man still. 

3 Lord. Will’t hold ? Will't hold ? 

2 Lord. It does ; but time will — and so— 

3 Lord. I do conceive. 64 

Tim. Each man to his stool with that 

spur as he would to the lip of his mistress ; 
your diet shall be in all places alike. Make 
not a city feast of it, to let the meat cool 
ere we can agree upon the first place. Sit, 
sit. The gods require our thanks : 69 

You great benefactors, sprinkie our 
society with thankfulness. For your own 
gifts make yourselves prais'd ; but reserve 
still to give, lest your deities be despised. 
I.end to each man enough, that one need 
not lend to another ; for were your god- 
heads to borrow of men, men would forsake 
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tile gods. Make the meat be beloved more 
than the man that gives it. Let no assembly 
of twenty be without a score of villains. If 
there sit twelve women at the table, let a 
dozen of them be — as they are. The rest 
of your foes, O gods, the Senators of Athens, 
together with the common lag of people, 
what is amiss in them, you gods, make 
suitable for destruction. For these my 
present friends, as they are to me nothing, 
so in noth mg bless them, and to nothing are 
they welcome. 

Uncover, dogs, and lap. 85 

[The dishes are uncovered and seen 
to be full of warm water. 

Some speak. What does his lordship 
mean ? 

Some other. I know not. 

Tim. May you a better feast never 
behold, 

You knot of mouth-fnends ! Smoke and 
lukewarm water 

Is your perfection. This is Timon*s last ; 90 
Who, stuck and spangled with your 
flatteries, 

Washes it off, and sprinkles m your faces 
fpThrowjng *he water in their faces. 
Your reeking villamy. Live loath’d and 
long. 

Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites. 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek 
bears, .^5 

You fools of fortune, trencher friends, 
time’s flies, 

Cap and knee slaves, vapours, and minute- 
jacks I 

Of man and beast the infinite malady 
Crust you quite o’er I What, dost thou go ? 
Soft, take thy physic first ; thou too, and 
thou. 100 

Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none. 
[Throws the dishes at them, and 
drives them out. 

What, all in motion ? Henceforth be no 
feast 

Whereat a villain’s not a welcome guest. 
Burn house I Sink Athens! Henceforth 
hated be 

Of Timon man and all humanity I [Bxrf. 


1 Loid. Let’s make no stayT"^ ^ 

2 Lord. Lord Timon’s mad. 

f o ^ upon my bones 

4 Lord. One day he gives us diamS* 
next day stones. rExelnf. 

ACT FOUR 

Scene 1 . Without the walls of Athens. 
Enter Timon. 


Re-cnfer the Lords. 

1 Lord. How now, my lords ! 

2 Lord. Know you the quedity of Lord 
Timon’s fury ? 

3 Lord. Push I Bid yon see my cap 7 

4 Lord. I have lost my gown. Z09 

1 Lord. He’s but a mad lord, and nought 
but humours sways him. He gave me a 
jewel th’ other day, and now he has beat 
it out of my hat. Bid you see my Jewel ? 

3 Lord* Did you see my cap ? 

2 Lord. Mere ’tfs. X15 

4 Lord, Here my gowm 


Tim. Let me look back upon thee, o 

thou wail ^ 

That girdles in those wolves, dive in fha 
eaith 

And fence not Athens 1 Matrons, turn in. 

continent. 

Obedience, fail in children! Slaves and 
fools, “ 

Pluck the grave wrinkled Senate from th^ 
bench ^ 

And minister in their steads. To general 

filths general 

Convert, o’ th’ instant, green virginity 
Do’t m your parents’ eyes. Bankrupts 
hold fast ; ^ ’ 

Ratiier than render back, out with vour 
knives 

And cut your trusters’ throats. Bound 

servants, steal : 

Large-handed robbers your grave masters 
aie. 

And pill by law. Maid, to thy master’s bed • 
Thy mistress is o' th’ brothel. Son of 
sixteen, 

Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping 
sire, ^ ® 

With it beat out his brains. Piety and fear 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truthi 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbour- 
hood, 

Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs and laws. 
Decline to your confounding contraries 20 
And let confusion live. Plagues incident 
to men. 

Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke. Thou cold 
sciatica. 

Cripple our senators, that their hmbs may 
halt 

As lamely as their manners. Lust and 
liberty, ^5 

Creep m the minds and marrows of our 
youth. 

That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may 
strive 

And drown themselves in riot. Itches, 
blains, as 

Sow all th’ Athenian bosoms, and their aop 
Be general leprosy ! Breath infect breath, 
That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison I Nothing I’ll bear firam 
thee 
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But nakedness, thou detestable town I 
Take thou that too, with multiplying bans. 
Timon will to the woods, wheie he shall 
find 

Th’ unkmdest beast more kinder than man- 
kind. sf) 

The gods confound — hear me, you good gods 
aU— 

The Athenians both within and out that 
wall I 

And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may 
grow 

To the whole race of mankind, high and 
low ! JO 

Amen. lExit. 

Scene II. Athens, Timon* s house. 
Enter Flavius, with two or three Seivants, 

1 Sm'. Hear you. Master Steward, 
where’s our master ? 

Are we undone, cast off, nothing remaining? 

Flap. Alack, my fellows, what should I 
say to you ? 

Let me be recorded by the righteous gods, 
I am as poor as you. 

1 SeriK Such a house broke I i 

So noble a master falTn I All gone, and not 
One friend to take his fortune by the arm 
And go along with him ? 

2 Se7v. As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his 

grave. 

So his familiars to his buried fortunes lu 

Slink all away ,* leave their false vows with 
him, 

Like empty purses pick’d ; and his poor 
self, 

A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his disease of all-shunn’d poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone. More of our 
fellows. i:. 

Enter other Servants. 

Flav. All broken implements of a ruin’d 
house. 

3 Serv. Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s 

livery ; 

That see I by our faces. We are fellows still. 
Serving alike in sorrow. Leak’d is our bark ; 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying 
deck, JO 

Hearing the surges threat. We must all 
part 

Into this sea of air. 

Flav. Good fellows all, 

The latest of my wealth I’ll share amongst 
you. 

Wherever we shah meet, for Timon’s sake. 
Let’s yet be fellows ; let's shake our heads 
and say, 25 

As 'twere a kn^ unto out master’s fortune, 
* We have seen better days’. Let each take 
some. [Giving them money. 
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Nay, put out all your hoods Not onc^ uord 
moic ! 

Thus part we rich m soriow, paiUng pin.i 
{Embrace, and part several 'ivum. 
O the heice wietchedness tluit gloiy Innss 
us ! , 

Who would not wish to be irom nedlh 
exempt. 

Since riches point to misery and conterjjpl ’ 
Who would be so mock'd with gioiy, oj 
live 

But in a dicam of friendship, 

To have his pomp, and all what ^rcte 
compounds. 

But only painted, like his varnish’d fnends " 
Poor honest lord, brought low by his ouk 
heart. 

Undone by goodness ! Strange, uniruMl 
blood. 

When man’s worst sin is he does too much 
good ! 

Who then dares to be half so kind again ’ 
For bounty, that makes gods, does st/ll mar 
men. 

My dearest lord — blest to be mo«»r 
accurst, 

Rich only to be wretched — thy grea c 
fortunes 

Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind 
lord I ^ 1 

He’s flung in rage from this ingratefiil seat 
Of monstrous fi lends 3 nor has he with 
him to 

Supply his life, or that which can com- 
mand it. 

I’ll tollow and enquire him out. 1 ^ 

I’ll ever serve his mind with my best 
will ; 

Whilst 1 have gold. I'll be his steward still. 

{Exit 

Scene III. The woods near the sea-shoie. 
Before Timon’s cave. 

Enter Timon in the woods. 

Tim. O blessed breeding sun, draw fiom 
the earth 

Rotten humidity ; below thy sister’s orb 
Iniect the air 1 Twinn’d brothers of one 
womb — 

Whose procreation, residence, and birth. 
Scarce is dividant — touch them with 
several fortunes : > 

The greater scorns the lesser. Not nature, 
To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great 
fortune 

But by contempt of nature. 

Raise me this beggar and deny’t that lord : 
The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, 
The beggar native honour. 1 1 

It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides. 
The want that makes him lean. Who dares, 
who dares, 

In purity of manhood stand upright, 
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Attd say ' This man's a flatterer * ? If one 
be, 15 

So are they all ; for every grise of fortune 
Is smooth’d by that below. The learned 
pate 

Ducks to the golden fool. AlFs oblique ; 
There's nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villainy. Therefore be abhorr’d 
AH feasts, societies, and throngs of menj £>1 
His semblable, yea. himself, Timon disdains. 
Destruction fang mankind I Earth, yield 
me roots. [Digging. 

Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his 
palate 

With thy most operant poison* What is 
here ? 

Gold ? Yellow, glittering, precious gold ? 
No, gods, 

I am no idle votarist. Roots, you clear 
heavens I 

Thus much of this will make black white, 
foul fair. 

Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward 
valiant. 

Ha, you gods I why this ? What, this, you 
gods ? Why, this 

Will lug your priests and servants from 
your sides. 

Pluck stout men’s pillows from below’ the.r 
heads — 

This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions, bless tlT 
accurs’d, .. 5 

Make the hoar leprosy ador'd, place thie\ cs 
And give them title, knee, and approbat ion, 
With senators on the bench. Tins i.s it 
That makes the wappen'd w'ldow wed 
again — 

She whom the spital-house and ukerous 
sores 

Would cast the gorge at this embalms and 
spices c* 

To th' Apiil day again. Come, damn'd 
earth. 

Thou common whore of mankind, that puts 
odds 

Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature. (March afar off, 

Ha I a drum ? Th’art quick. 
But yet rii bury thee, Thou’t go, strong 

thief, 4 n 

When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand. 
Nay, stay thou out for earnest. 

(Keeping same gold, 

Bnter Alcibi^des, with drum and fife, in 
warlike manner ; and Pheynia and 
Timandra. 

Akib, What art thou there ? Speak. 
Tim. A beast, as thou art. The canker 
gnaw thy heart 

For showing me again the eyes of man I 
Akib, What is thy name ? Is man &o 
hateful to thee 


That art thyself a man ? “ 

Tim. I am Misanthropos, and hate man- 
kind. 

For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog 
That I might love thee something. 

Alcib, I know thee well • 

But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and 
strange, 

Tim. I know thee too ; and more than 
that I know thee 

I not desire to know. Follow thy drum • 
With man’s blood paint the ground, gules 
gules. ' 

Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel ; 
Then what should war be ? This fell whore 
i of thme 

Hath in her more destruction than thy 
5 sw'ord 

I For ail hei cheriibin look. 

D/uy. Thy lips rot off! 

Tim. I will not kiss thee ; then the rot 
returns 

To thirAC own bps again. 

4 kd>, How came the noble Timon ti* this 
Change ? 65 

1 tm. As ttie moon does, by wanting light 
to give. 

But then renew I could not, like the moon ; 
There were no suns to borrow of. 

Ale lb. Noble Timon, 

What friendship may I do thee ? 

Ttm. None, but to 

Maintain my opinion. 

Akib. What is it, Timon ?7r 

Tim. Promise me friendship, but perform 
none. If thou wilt not promise, the gods 
plague thee, for thou art a man ! If thou 
dost perform, confound thee, for thou art 
a man ! 75 

Akib. I have heard in some sort of thy 
miseries. 

Tim. Thou saw’st them when I had 
prosperity. 

Akib, I see them now ; then was a 
blessed time. 

Tim. As thine is now, held with a brace 
of harlots. 

Timan. Is this th' Athenian minion whom 
the world 

Voic'd so regardfully ? 

Tim. Art thou Timandra ? 81 

Timan. Yes. 

Tim. Be a whore still ; they love thee not 
that use thee. 

(»ivc them diseases, leaving with thee their 
lust. 

Make use at thy salt hours. Season the 
slaves 85 

For tubs and baths ; bring down rose- 
cheek'd youth 

To the tub-fast and the diet. 

Timan, Hang thee, monster ! 

Akib, Pardon him, sweet Timandra, for 
his wits 
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Are drowned, and lost in Ins calamities. 

I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
IQ my penurious band. I have heard, and 
griev'd. 

How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth. 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour 
states. 

But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon 
them — 95 

Tim. I prithee beat thy drum and get 
thee gone. 

Alcib. 1 am thy friend, and pity thee, dear 
Timon. 

Tim. How dost thou pity him whom thou 
dost trouble ? 

I had rather be alone. 

Alcib. Why, fare thee well ; 

Here is some gold for thee. 

Tim. Keep it : I cannot eat it. lori 

Alcib. When I have laid pioud Athens on 
a heap — 

Tm. War’st thou 'gainst A^thens ? 

Alcib. Ay, Timon, and have cause. 

Tim. The gods confound them all m thy 
conquest ; 

And thee after, when thou hast conquer'd ! 

Alcib. Why me, Timon ? 

Tim. That by killing of villains lu*; 
Thou wast born to conquer my country. 
Put up thy gold. Go on. Here's gold. Go 
on. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er some high- vic’d city hang his 
poison I oy 

In the sick air ; let not thy sword skip one. 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard : 
He Is an usurer. Strike me the counterfeit 
matron : 

It is her habit only that is honest, 

Herselt 's a bawd. Let not the virgin's chec k 
Make soft thy trenchant sword ; for those 
milk paps ns 

That through the window bars bore at men's 
eyes 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. 

But set them down horrible traitors. Spare 
not the babe 

Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust 
their mercy ; 

Think it a bastard whom the oracle 120 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat 
shall cut, 

And mince it sans remorse. Swear against 
abjects ; 

Put armour on thine ears and on thine eyes. 
Whose proof nor yells of mothers, maids, 
nor babes. 

Nor sight of priests in holy vestments 
bleeding, 125 

Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy 
soldiers. 

Make large confusion ; and, thy fury spent. 
Confounded be thyself I Speak not, be gone. 
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Alcib. Hast thou gold yet ? I'll take the 
gold thou givest me. 

Not all thy counsel, ,30 

Tim. Dost thou, or dost thou not, 
heaven's curse upon thee ! 

Phr. & Timan. Give us some gold, good 
Timon. Hast thou more ? 

Tim. Enough to make a whore forswear 
her trade. 

And to make whores a bawd. Hold up, you 
sluts. 

Your aprons mountant ; you are not 
oathable, 135 

Although I know you’ll swear, terribly 
swear. 

Into strong shudders and to heavenly agues, 
Th’ immortal gods that hear you. Spare 
your oaths ; 

I’ll trust to your conditions. Be whores 
still ; 

And he whose pious breath seeks to convert 
you — 240 

Be strong in whore, allure him, burn him 
up ; 

Let your close fire predominate his smoke. 
And be no turncoats. Yet may your pains 
six months 

Be quite contrary ! And thatch your poor 
thin roofs 

With burdens of the dead — some that were 
hang’d, 145 

No matter. Wear them, betiay with them. 
Whore still ; 

Paint till a horse may mire upon your face. 
A pox ot wnnkles ! 

Phr. & T iman. Well, more gold. What 
then ? 

Believe’t that we’ll do anything for gold. 

Tim. Consumptions sow 150 

In hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp 
shins, 

And mar men’s spun ing. Crack the lawyer's 
voice. 

That he may nevei more false title plead, 
Nor sound his quillets shrilly. Hoar the 
flamen, 

That scolds against the cjuahty of flesh 115 
And not believes himself. Down with the 
nose, 

Down with it flat, take the bridge quite 
away 

Of him that, his particular to foresee. 
Smells from the general weal. Make curl'd- 
pate ruflians bald, !•>() 

And let the unscarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive some pain from you. Plague all, 

T hat your activity may defeat and quel! 
The source of all erection. There's more 
gold. 

Do you damn others, and let this damn 
you. 

And ditches grave you all I 165 

Phf. & Timan. More counsel with more 
money, bounteous Timon. 
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Tiw. Moie whore, more mischief first j I 
have given you earnest. 

Alcib, Strike up the drum towards 
Athens » Farewell, Timon ,* 

If I thrive well, I*li visit thee again. 

Tim* If 1 hope well. I’ll never see thee 
more. 

Alcib, I never did thee haim. 

Tim, Yes, thou spok’st well of me. 

Alcib, Cali’st thou that harm ? 

Tim, Men daily find it. Get thee away, 
and take 

Thy beagles with thee. 

Alcib, We but offend him. Strike. 
[Drum beats. Exeunt all but T imon, 

Tim, That nature, being sick of man's 
unkindness. 

Should yet be hungry ! Common mother, 
thou, (Diggmg. 

Whose womb unmeasurable and mfinite 
breast 

Teems and feeds all ; whose self-same 
mettle, 

Whereof t^iy proud child, arrogant man, is 
pujff’d, i 7 y 

Engenders the black toad and adder blue. 
The gilded newt and eyeless venom ’d worm. 
With all th’ abhorred births below crisp 
heaven 

Whereon Hyperion’s quick’ning fire doth 
shine — 

Yield him, who all thy human sons doth 
hate. 

From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor 
root ! iSs 

Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb. 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful man I 
Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and 
bears ; 

Teem with new monsters whom thy up- 
ward face 

Hath to the marbled mansion all above too 
Never presented I — O, a root I Dear 
thanks I — 

Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough- 
torn leas, 

Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish 
draughts 

And morsels unctuous, greases his pure 
mind. 

That from it all consideration slips — 29^ 

Enter Afemantus. 

More man ? Plague, plague I 
Apem, I was directed Mther, Men report 
Thou dost affect my manners and dost use 
them, 

Tim, ’Tis, then, because thou dost not 
keep a dog, 

Whom I would imitate. Consumption 

catch thee I aoo 

Apem. This is in thee a nature but 
infected, 

A poor unmanly melancholy sprung 
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From change of fortune. 

this nlace ? 


this place ? 

This slave-itke habit and these looks of car.? 
Thy flatterers yet wear silk, drink winefhe 

Hug their ’diseas’d perfumes, and haw 

forgot 

That ever Timon was. Shame not thes^ 
woods 

By putting on the cunning of a carper 
Be thou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 
By that which has undone thee : hinge thy 

And let his very bieath whom thou’h 
observe 

Blow off thy cap ; praise his most viciou«! 
strain. 

And call it excellent. Thou wast told thus • 
Thou gav'st thine ears, like tapsters that 
bade welcome. 

To knaves and all approachers. ’Tis most 
just ' 

That thou turn rascal ,* hadst thou wealth 
again 

Rascals should have’t. Do not assume mv 
likeness. ^ 

Tim. Were I like thee, I’d throw awav 
myself. ^ 

Apem. Thou hast cast away thyself, beins 
like thyself ; 

A madman so long, now a fool. What 
think ’st 

That the bleak air, thy boisterous cham- 
berlain. 

Will put thy shirt on warm ? Will these 
moist trees. 

That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels 
And skip when thou point'st out ? Will the 
cold brook, 22. 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste 
To cure thy o’ernight’s surfeit ? Call the 
creatures 

Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaven, whose bare unhoused 
trunks. 

To the conflicting elements expos’d, 329 
Answer mere nature — bid them flatter thee, 
O, thou Shalt find— 

Tint. A fool of thee. Depart, 

Apem. I love thee better now than e’er 
I did. 

Tim. I hate thee worse. 

Apem. Why 1 

Tim, Thou flatter’st misery. 

Apem, I flatter not, but say thou art a 
caitiff. 

Tim. Why dost thou seek me out ? 
Apem. To vex thee. 235 

Tim. Always a villain’s office or a fool’s, 
Dost please thyself in’t ? 

Apem, Ay. 

Tim, What, a knave too ? 

Apem, U thou didst put tMs sour-cold 
habit on 
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O^castigate ttiy pride, ’twere well ; but 
thou 

Dost it enforcedly- Thou'dst courtier be 
again _ 240 

Wert thou not beggar- Willing misery 
Outlives incertain pomp, is crown’d before. 
The one is filling still, never complete ; 

The other, at high wish. Best state, con- 
tentiess, 244 

Hath a distracted and most wretched being. 
Worse than the worst, content. 

Thou should’st desire to die, being miser- 
able. 

Tim. Not by his breath that is more 
miserable. 

Thou art a slave whom Fortune’s tender 
arm 249 

With favour never clasp’d, but bred a dog. 
Hadst thou, like us from our first swath, 
proceeded 

The sweet degrees that this brief world 
affords 

To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command, thou Wouldst have 
plung’d thyself 

In general not, melted down thy youth 255 
In different beds of lust, and never leam’d 
The icy precepts of respect, but followed 
The sug'red game before thee. But myself, 
Who had the world as my confectionary ; 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and 
hearts of men 

At duty, more than I could frame employ- 
ment ; 261 

That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter’s 
brush 

Fell from their boughs, and left me open, 
bare 264 

For every storm that blows — X to bear this. 
That never knew but better, is some burden. 
Thy nature did commence in sufferance; 
time 

Hath made thee hard in’t. Why shouldst 
thou hate men ? 

They never flatter’d thee. What hast thou 
given ? 269 

If thou wilt curse, thy father, that poor rag. 
Must be thy subject ; who, in spite, put 
stuff 

To some she-beggar and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Hence, be gone. 

If thou hadst not been born the worst of 
men. 

Thou hadst been a knave and flatterer. 

Apem, Art thou proud yet ? 

Tim. Ay, that I am not thee. 

Apem* If that I was 276 

No piodigal. 

Tim. I, that I am one now. 

Were all the wealth I have shut up in thee, 
I’d give thee leave to hang it. Get thee 
gone. 279 

That the whole life of Athens were in this I 
32 
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Thus would I eat it. [Eating a root 

Apem, Here ! I will mend thy feast. 

[O/Jenng hifn food, 
T im. First mend my company : take 
away thyself. 

Apem. So I shall mend mine own by tli’ 
lack oi thine. 

Tim, 'Tis not well mended so ; it is but 

botch’d. 

If not, I would it were. 2S5 

Apem. What wouldst thou have to 
Athens ? 

Tim. Thee thither in a whirlwind. It thou 
wilt. 

Tell them there I have gold ; look, so I 
have. 288 

Apem. Here is no use for gold. 

Tim. The best and truest ; 

For here it sleeps and does no hired harm. 
Apem. Where liest a nights, Timon ? 
Tim. Under that’s above me. 

Where feed’st thou a days, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Where my stomach finds meat ; 
or rather, where I eat it. 295 

Tim, Would poison were obedient, and 
knew my mind ! 

Apem. Where wouldst thou send it ? 
Tim. To sauce thy dishes. 

Apem. The middle of humanity thou 
never knewest, but the extremity of both 
ends. When thou wast in thy gilt and thy 
perfume, they mock’d thee for too much 
curiosity ; in thy rags thou know’st none, 
but art despis’d for the contrary. There’s 
a medlar for thee ; eat it. 

Tim. On what I hate I feed not, 

Apem. Dost hate a medlar ? 303 

Tim, Ay, though it look like thee. 

Apem. An th’hadst hated medlars sooner, 
thou shouldst have loved thyself better 
now. What man didst thou ever know 
unthrift that was beloved after his means ? 

Tim, Who, without those means thou 
ta k’st of, didst thou ever know belov’d ? 
Apem* Myself. 312 

Tim. I understand thee : thou hadst some 
means to keep a dog. 

Apem. What things in the world canst 
thou nearest compare to thy flatterers ? 316 
Tim. Women nearest ; but men, men are 
the things themselves. What wouldst thou 
do with the world, Apemantus, if it lay in 
thy power ? 

Apem. Give it the beasts, to be rid of the 
men. 320 

Titru Wouldst thou have thyself fall in 
the confusion of men, and remain a beast 
with the beasts ? 

Apem. Ay, Timon. 

Tim. A beastly ambition, which the gods 
grant thee t’ attain to ! If thou wert the 
Hon, the fox would beguile thee ; if thou 
wert the lamb, the fox would eat thee ; if 
thou wert the fox, the lion would suspect 

^61 
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thee* when, peradventure, thou wer 
accused by the ass. If thou wert the ass 
thy dulness wou’d torment thee ; and still 
thou liv’dst but as a breakfast to the wolf. 
If thou wert the wolf, thy greediness would 
afflict thee, and oft thou shouldst hazard 
thy life for thy dinner. Weit thou the 
unicorn, pride and wrath wouffl confound 
thee, and make thine own selt the conquest 
of thy fury. Wert thou a bear, thou 
wouldst be kill'd by the horse ; wert thou 
a horse, thou wouldst be seiz’d by the 
leopard ; wert thou a leopard, thou wert 
german to the lion, and the spots of thy 
kindred were jurors on thy life. All thy 
safety were remotion, and thy defence 
absence. What beast couldst thou be that 
were not subject to a beast ? And what a 
beast art thou already, that seest not thy 
loss in transformation I 

Apem, If thou couldst please me with 
speaking to me, thou mightst have hit 
upon it here. The commonwealth of 
Athens is become a forest of beasts. 315 

Tim. How has the ass broke the wall, 
that thou ait out ot the city ? 

Apem. Yonder comes a poet and a 
painter. The plague of company light upon 
thee ! I will fear to catch it, and give way. 
When I know not what else to do, I’ll see 
thee again. 331 

Tim. When there is nothing living but 
thee, thou shalt be welcome. I had rather 
be a beggar’s dog than Apemantus. 

Apem. Thou art the cap of all the fools 
alive. 3S5 

Tim. Would thou wert clean enough to 
spit upon ! 

Apem. A plague on thee 1 thou art too 
bad to curse. 

Tim. AH villains that do stand by thee 
are pure. 

Apem. There is no leprosy but what thou 
speak ’st. 

Tim. If I name thee. 

I’ll beat thee — but I should infect my hands 

Apem. I W’ould my tongue could lot them 
off I 

Tim* Away, thou issue of a mangv dog } 
Choler does kill me that then tirt ; 

I swoon to see thee. 

Apem. Would ihou W'oiild^t buist! 

Tim. Away, 

Thou tedious rogue I I am sorry I shall 
lose 

A stone by thee. [Throws a stone at him. 

Apem. Beast ! 

Tim. Slave ! 37 <j 

Apem. Toad ! 

Tim. Rogue, rogue, rogue I 
I am sick of this false world, and will love 
nought 

But even the mere necessities upon't, 374 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 
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Lie where the light foam of 

beat 

Thy gravestone daily ; make thine epitanli 
That death 111 me at others’ lives mav la^^^ 
[Looks at the gold} O thou sweet kmg-kiiw 
and dear divorce ^ 

’Twixt natuial son and sire ! thou htisU 
defiler 

Of Hymen’s purest bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d, and delkm -1 
wooer, 

Whose blush doth thaw the consecrat<»d 
snow - 

That Heston Bian’s lap! thou visible 

That sold’rest close impossibilities, eg* 
And mak'st them kiss 1 that speak’st with 
every tongue 

To every puipose I O thou touch of hearts ! 
Think thy sla\e man rebels, and bv thv 
virtue ' ^ 

Set them into confounding odds, that 
beasts 

May have the ^vorld m empire ! 

Apem. Would ’twere so ! 300 

But not till I am dead. I'll say th’ hast gold 
Thou wilt be thiong'd to shortly. 

Throng’d to ? 

Apem. Ay 

Tim. Thy back, I prithee. 

Apem. Live, and love thy misery I 

Tim. Long live so, and so die ! [Exit Ape- 
mauius} I am quit. 

Moe things like men ? Eat, Timon, and 
abhor them. 3^5 

Enter the Banditti. 

1 Ban. Where should he have this gold ? 

It IS some poor liagment, some slender ort 
of his remainder. 'Phe mere want of gold 
and the falhngdrom ot his friends drove 
him into this melancholy, 399 

2 Ban. It is nois’d he hath a mass of 
treasure. 

3 Ban. Let us make the assay upon him ; 
it he care not for’t, he will supply us easily ; 
if he co\ etoubly reser\ e it, how' shall ’s get 
it ? 

2 Ban. True ; for he bears it not about 
him. *lis hid, 

1 Ban, Is not this he ? 403 

BandiiU. Where ? 

2 Ban. ’I'ls his description, 

3 Ban. He j I know him. 

Bandtiti. Save thee, Timon I 

Tim. Now, thieves ? po 

Banditti. Soldiers, not thieves. 

Tim. Both too, and women’s sons. 
Banditti. We are not liiieves, but men 
that muefj do want. 

Tim, Your greatest want is, you want 
much of meat. 

Why should you want ? Behold, the earth 
hath roots t 
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Within this mile break forth a hundred 
springs ; 416 

The oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips 
The bounteous housewife Nature on each 
bush 

Lays her full mess before you. Want ! Why 
want ? 

1 Ban. We cannot live on grass, on 
berries, water, 

As beasts and birds and fishes. 4= 

Tim. Nor on the beasts themseU'es, the 
birds, and fishes ; 

You must eat men. Yet thanks I must you 
con 

That you are thieves profess’d, that you 
work not 

In holier shapes ; for there is boundless 
theft 4-:5 

In limited professions. Rascal thieves, 
Here’s gold. Go, suck the subtle blood o 
th* grape 

Till the high fever seethe your blood to 
froth, 

And so scape hanging. Trust not the 
physician' ; 

His antidotes are poison, and he slays 4 
Moe than you rob. Take wealth and lives 
together ; 

Do villainy, do, since you protest to do’t. 
Like workmen. I'll example you with 
thievery : 

Tha sun’s a thief, and with his great 
attraction 

Robs the vast sea ; the moon’s an arrant 
thief, 1 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun ; 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge 
resolves 

The moon into salt tears ; the earth’s a 
thief. 

That feeds and breeds by a composturc 
stoTn 

From gen’ral excrement — each thing’s a 
thief. 440 

The laws, your curb and whip, in their 
rough power 

Has uncheck’d theft. Love not yourselves ; 
away, 

Rob one another. There’s more gold. Cut 
throats ; 

All that you meet are thieves. To Athens 
go, 414 

Break open shops ; nothing can you steal 
But thieves do lose it. Steal not less for this 
I give you ; and gold confound you 
howsoe’er I 

Amen, 

3 Ban. Has almost charm’d me from my 
profession by persuading me to it. 4‘}<» 

1 Ban. *Tis in the malice of mankind that 
he thus advises us ; not to have us thrive 
in our mystery, 

2 Ban. I’ll believe him as an enemy, and 

give over my trade. 454 


1 Ban. Let us first see peace in Athens. 
There is no time so miserable but a man 
may be true, [Exeunt Thieves, 

Enter Flavius, to Timon. 

Flav. O you gods I 

Is yond despis’d and ruinous man my lord ? 
Full of decay and failing ? O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow’d ! 
What an alteration of honour 461 

Has desp’ratc want made ! 

What viler thing upon the earth than 
fiieads. 

Who can biing noblest minds to basest 
ends ! 

How raiely does it meet with this time’s 
guise, 465 

When man was wish’d to lo\'e his enemies I 
Grant I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would mischief me than those 
that do I 

Has caught me in his eye ; I will present 
My honest grief unto him, and as my lord 
Still serve him with my life. My dearest 
master I 471 

Tim. Away ! What art thou ? 

Flav. Have you forgot me, sir ? 

Tim. Why dost ask that ? I have forgot 
all men ; 

Then, if thou grant ’st th’art a man, I have 
forgot thee. 

Flav. An honest poor servant of yours. 

Tim. Then I know thee not. 476 

I never had honest man about me, I, 

All I kept were knaves, to serve in meat 
to villains. 

Flav. The gods are witness, 479 

Nev’r did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord than mine eyes for you. 

Tim. What, dost thou weep ? Come 
riearei. Then 1 love thee 
Because thou art a woman and disclaim'st 
Flinty mankind, whose eyes do never give 
But thorough lust and laughter. Pity’s 
sleeping. 1^5 

Strange times, that weep witli laughing, 
not with weeping I 

Flav. I beg of you to know me, good my 
lord, 

T’ accept my grief, and whilst this poor 
wealth lasts 

To entertain me as your steward still. 

Tim. Had I a steward 400 

So true, so fust, and now so comfortable ? 
It almost turns my dangerous nature mild,’ 
Let me behold thy face. Surely, this man 
Was born of woman. 491- 

Forgive my general and exceptless rashness, 
You perpetual-sober gods I I do proclaim 
One honest man — mistake me not, but one; 
No more, I pray — and he’s a steward. 

How fain would t have hated all mankind I 
And thou redeem’st thyself. But all, save 
thee, 500 
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1 fell witii curses. 

MetMsiks thou art more honest now than 
wise ; 

For by oppressing and betraying me 
Thou mightst have sooner got another 
service ; 

For many so arrive at second masters 505 
Upon their first lord's neck. Bui tell me 
true. 

For I must ever doubt though ne'er so sure. 
Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous. 

If not a iisuring kindness, and as rich men 
deal gifts. 

Expecting in return twenty for one ? 510 

Flav, No, my most worthy master, in 
w'hose breast 

Doubt and suspect, alas, are plac’d too latel 
You should have fear’d false times when 
you did feast : 

Suspect still comes where an estate is least. 
That which I show, heaven knows, is merely 
love, 515 

Duty, and zeal, to your unmatched mind. 
Care of your food and living ; and believe 
It, 

My most honour’d lord. 

For any benefit that points to me. 

Either in hope or present, I’d exchange 
For this one wish, that you had power and 
wealth 

To requite me by making rich yourself. 
Ttm. Look thee, ’tis so I Thou singly 
honest man, 

Here, take. The gods, out of my misery. 
Have sent thee treasure. Go, live rich and 
happy, 525 

But thus condition’d : thou shalt build 
from men ; 

Hate all, curse all, show charity to none. 
But let the famish’d flesh slide from the 
bone 

Ere thou relieve the beggar. Give to dogs 
What thou deniest to men ; let prisons 
swallow ’em, 53 t> 

Debts wither ’em to nothing. Be men like 
blasted woods. 

And may diseases lick up their false bloods I 
And so, farewell and thrive, 

Flm. Of let me stay 

And comfort you, my master. 

Tim. If thou hat’st curses, 

Stay not ; fly whdst thou art blest and 
free, 535 

Ne’er see thou man, and let me ne’er see 
thee, [Exeunt severally. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I, The woods. Before Timon^s cave. 

Enter Poet and Painter, 

Pain. As I took note of the place, it 
cannot be far where he abides. 

Poei. What’s to be thought of Mm ? ] 

964 


Does the rumour hold for true that he^ 

mil of gold ? 

Pain. Certain. Alcibiades reports it^ 
Phrynia and Timandra had gold of hto’ 
He likewise enrich’d poor straggling soldiers 
with gieat quantity. ’Tls said he gave unto 

his stewaid a mighty sum. 

Poet Then this breaking of his has been 
but a try foi his friends ? ^ 

Pam. Nothing else. You shall see him a 
palm in Athens again, and flourish with the 
highest. Therefore 'tis not amiss we tender 
our loves to him m this suppos’d distress 
of his ; it will show honestly in us, and is 
very likely to load our purposes with what 
they travail for, if it be a Just and true 
report that goes of his having. 

Poet. What have you now to present 
unto hun ? 

Pain. Nothing at this time but my 
visitation ; only 1 will promise him an 
excellent piece. 

Poet. 1 must serve him so too, tell him 
of an intent that’s coming toward him. 21 

Pain. Good as the best. Promising is the 
very air o’ th’ time ; xt opens the eyes of 
expectation. Performance is ever the duller 
for his act, and but m the plainer and 
simpler kind of people the deed of saying 
is quite out of use. To promise is most 
courtly and fashionable ; performance is a 
kind of will or testament which argues a 
great sickness in his judgment that makes 

it. 

Enter Timon from his cave. 

Tim. [Aside] Excellent workman i Thou 
canst not pamt a man so bad as is thyself.30 

Poet. 1 am thinking what I shall say I 
have provided for him. It must be a 
personating of himself ; a satiie against the 
softness of prosperity, with a discovery of 
the infinite flatteries that follow youth and 
opulency* 34 

Tim. f Aside! Must thou needs stand fora 
villain in thine own work ? Wilt thou whip 
thine own faults in other men ? Do so, I 
have gold for thee. 

Poet. Nay. let’s seek him ; 

Then do we sin against our own estate 
When we may profit meet and come too 
late. 40 

Pain. True ; 

When the day serves, before black- 
corner’d night. 

Find what thou want'st by free and offer’d 
light. 

Come. 

Tim. [Aside] 111 meet you at the turn. 
What a god’s gold, 45 

That he is worshipp’d in a baser temple 
Than where swine feed I 
’Tis thou that rig’st the bark and plough’st 
the foam. 
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^ttlest admired reverence in a slave. 49 
To thee be worship ! and thy saints for aye 
Be crown’d with plagues, that thee alone 
obey I 

Fit I meet them. {Advancing from his cave. 

Poet Hail, worthy Timon I 

Pain. Our late nobie master ! 

Tim. Have I once liv’d to see two honest 
men ? 

Poet Sir, 55 

Having often of your oj^n bounty tasted. 
Hearing you were retir’d, your friends 
fall'n off. 

Whose thankless natures — O abhorred 
spirits ! — 

Not all the whips of heaven are large 
enough— 

What I to you, 60 

Whose star-hke nobleness gave life and 

influence 

To their whole being I I am rapt, and 
cannot cover 

The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any size of words. 

Tim. Let it go naked,; men may see't the 

better. 65 

You that are honest, by being what you are. 
Make them best seen and known. 

Pain. He and myself 

Have travail'd in the great show’r of your 
gifts. 

And sweetly felt it. 

Tim. Ay, you are honest men. 

Pain. We are hither come to offer you our 
service. 70 

Tim. Most honest men I Why, how shall 
I requite you ? 

Can you eat roots, and drink cold water — 
No? 

Both. What we can do, we’ll do, to do you 
service. 

Tim. Y’are honest men. Y’have heard 
that I have gold ; 

I am sure you have. Speak truth; y'are 
honest men. 75 

Pain. So it is said, my noble lotd ; but 
therefore 

Came not my friend nor I. 

Tim. Good honest men I Thou draw’st a 
counterfeit 

Best in ail Athens. Th’art indeed the best ; 
Thou counterfeit’st most lively. 

Pain. So, so, my lord. 80 

Tim. E^en so, sir, as I say. [To the Poet} 
And for thy fiction. 

Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and 
smooth 

That thou art even natural in thine art. 
But for all this, my honest-natur’d friends, 

I must needs say you have a little fault. 85 
Marry, 'tis not monstrous in you ; neither 
wish I 

You take much pains to mend. 

Both. Beseech your honour j 
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To make it known to us. 

Tim. You’l take It III. 

Both. Most thankfully, my lord. 

Tim. Wffl you indeed ? 

Both. Boubt it not, worthy lord. 90 

Tim. There’s never a one of you but 
trusts a knave 
That mightily deceives you. 

Both. Do we, my lord ? 

Tim. Ay, and you hear him cog, see him 
dissemble. 

Know Ms gross patchery, love him, feed 
him. 

Keep in your bosom ; yet remain assur’d 95 
That he’s a made-up %^ain. 

Pain. I know not such, my lord. 

Poet. Nor I. 

Tim. Look you, I love you well ; I’ll give 
you gold. 

Rid me these villains from your companies. 
Hang them or stab them, drown them in a 
dmiight, 100 

Confound them by some course, and come 
to me, 

111 give you gold enough. 

Both. Name them, my lord ; let’s know 
them. 

Tim. Ycu that way, and you this — but 
tw’o in company ; 

Each man apart, all single and alone, xos 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. 
[To the Painter] If, where thou art, two 
villains shall not be. 

Come not near him. [To the Poef] If thou 
wouldst not reside 

But where one villain is, then him aban- 
don. — 

Hence, pack I there’s gold ; you came for 
gold, ye slaves. rxo 

[To the Painter] You have work fc^r me; 

there’s payment ; hence ! 

[To the Poet] You are an alchemist ; make 
gold of that. — 

Out, rascal dogs ! 

{Beats and drives them out. 

Enter Plavujs and two Senators. 

Flav. It is vain that you would speak 
with Timon ; 

For he is set so only to himself ns 

That nothing but himself which looks like 
man 

Is friendly with him. 

1 Sen. Bring us to his cave. 

It is our part and promise to th* Athenians 
To speak with Timon. 

2 Sen. At aH times alike 

Men are not still the same ; ’twas time and 

griefs 120 

That fram’d him thus. Time, with his fairer 
hand, 

Offering the fortunes of his former days. 
The former man may make him. Bring us 
to him. 
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And chance it as it may. 

Fi<xi>. Here is his cave. 

Peace and content be here ! Lord Timon 
Timon I 12- 

Look out, and speak to friends, Th 
Athenians 

By two of their most reverend Senate greet 
thee. 

Speak to them, noble Timon. 

Enter Timon out of his cave. 

Tint. Thou sun that comforts, burn 
Speak and be bang’d 1 12. 

For each true word a blister, and each false 
Be as a cauterizing to the root o* th’ tongue. 
Consuming it with speaking ! 

1 Sen. Worthy Timon — 

Tim, Of none but such as you, and you 
of Timon. 

1 Sen. The senators of Athens greet thee, 
Timon. 

Tim. I thank them ; and would send 
them back the plague, 135 

Could I but catch it for them. 

1 Sen. O, forget 

What we are sorry for ourselves in thee. 
The senators with one consent of love 
Entreat thee back to Athens, who have 

thought 

On special dignities, which vacant lie 140 
For thy best use and wearing. 

2 Sen. They confe^'S 

Toward thee forgetfulness too general, 

gross ; 

Which now the public body, which doth 
seldom 

Play the recanter, feeling in itself 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal 1 1 5 
Of it own fail, restraining aid to Timon, 
And send forth us to make their sorrowed 
render. 

Together with a recompense more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh down by the 
dram ; 

Ay, even such heaps and sums of love and 
wealth 150 

As shall to thee blot out what wrongs were 
theirs 

And write in thee the figures of their love. 
Ever to read them thine. 

Tim, You witch me in it ; 

Surprise me to the very brink of tears. 154 
Lend me a fool’s heart and a woman’s eyes. 
And I’ll beweep these comforts, worthy 
senators. 

1 Sen. Therefore so please thee to return 
with us, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainship, thou shalt be met with 
thanks. 

Allow’d with absolute power, and thy good 
name ifiu 

Live with authority. So soon we shall drive 
back 1 


Of Alcibiaues th’ approaches wild 
Who, Wee a boar too savage, doth root m 

His count! y’s peace, ^ 

2 Sen. And shakes Ms threat’mog sword 
Against the walls of Athens. ^ ^ 

1 Therefore, Timon— 

Tim. Well, sir, I will, Theiefore I will 
SIT, thus : * 

If Aicibiadcs kill my countrymen. 

Let Aicibiadcs know this of Turon, 

That Timon cares not. But if he sack fair 
Athens, ' 

And take our goodly aged men bv th» 
beards, ^ “ 

Giving our holy virgins to the stam 
Of contumelious, beastly, mad-bram’d war 
Then let him know — and tell him Timon 
speaks it 

In pity of our aged and our youth — 1^4 

I cannot choose but tell him that I care 
not. 

And let him take't at worst ; for their knives 
care not, 

While you have throats to answer. For 
myself, 

There’s not a w hittle m th’ unruly camp 
But I do prize it at my love before 
The reverend 'st thioat m Athens. So I 
leave you iSo 

To the protection of the prosperous gods, 
As thieves to keepers. 

Flat’. Stay not, all’s in vain. 

Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph ; 
It wall be seen to-merrow. My long sickness 
Of health and living now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live 
still ; x 86 

Be Aicibiadcs your plague, you his, 

And last so long enougli ! 

1 Sett. We speak in vain. 

Tim. But yet I love my country, and am 
not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck, 190 
common bruit doth put it. 

1 'S’en. 'i'hat’s well spoke* 

Tim. Commend me to my loving country- 
men*— 


1 Sen, Ihese words become your lips as 

they pass thorough them. 

2 Sen. And enter in our ears like great 

triumphers 

n their applauding gates. 

Tim, Commend me to them, 19 <5 

nd tcii them that, to ease them of their 
griefs, 

Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, 
losses, 

‘heir pangs of love, with other mcident 
throes 

hat nature’s fragile vessel doth sustain 
n life's uncertain voyage, 1 will some kind- 
ness do them' — 300 

’U teach them to prevent wild Aicibiadcs’ 
wrath. 
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’~~l Sen. I this well ; he will retuni 
agam. 

Tim. I have a tree, which grows here in 
my close, 

That mine own use invites me to cut down. 
And shortly must I fell it. Tell my tnciids, 
Tell Athens, in the sequence ot degree 
From high to low thioughout, that whoso 
please 

To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath teit the axe. 
And hang himself. I pray you do my 
greeting. ai<> 

Flav. Trouble him no further ; thus you 
still shall find him. 

Tim. Come not to me again ; but say to 
Athens 

Timon hath made Ins everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt ilood. 
Who once a day with his embossed fioth sis 
The tuibuleiit suige shall cover. Thither 
come, 

And let my gravestone be youi oracle. 
Lips, let sour words go by and language 
end : 

What is amiss, plague and infection mend 1 
Graves only be men's woiks and death their 
garni 

Sun, hide thy beams. Timon hath done his 
roign. lExil Timon into his catc. 

1 Sen. His discontents are uniemovably 
Coupled to nature. 

2 Sen. Oui hope in him is dead. Let us 

return 22-1 

And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. 

1 Sen. It requhes swift foot. 

lExennt. 

Scene IL Before the avails of Athens. 
Enter two other Senators with a Messenger. 

1 Sen. Thou hast painfully discover’d ; 

are his files 
As Ml as thy report ? 

Mess. I have spoke the least. 

Besides, his expedition promises 
Present approach. 

2 Sen. We stand much hazard if they 

bring not Timon, s 

Mess. I met a courier, one mine ancient 
friend, 

Whom, though in general part we were 
oppos’d, 

!fet our oid love had a paiticular force. 

And made us speak like friends. This man 
was riding 

From Alcibiades to Timon’s cave 10 

With letters of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowship i* tli’ cause against your city, 
In part for his sake mov’d. 

Enter the other Senators, from Timon. 

1 Sen. tlere come our brothers. 
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3 Sen. No talk of Timoo, nothing of him 
expect. 

The enemies’ drum is heard, and fearful 
scouimg jc; 

Doth choke Hie air dust. In, and 

piepare. 

Ouis is the fall, I feai ; oui foes the snaie. 

[xiACteHL 

Scene HI. The woods. Timon’s cave, 
and a rude tomb seen. 

Enter a Soldier in the woods, seeking Timon, 

Sold. By al’ description this should be 
the place. 

Who’s here ? Speak, ho ! No answer ? 
What IS this ? 

Timon is dead, who hath outstretch’d his 
span. 

Some beast rear’d this ; here does not In e 
a man. 

Dead, suic ; and this his grave. What's on 
this tomb 

I cannot lead ; the character I'll take with 
wax. G 

Our captain hath in eveiy figure skill, 

An ag’d interpreter, though young in days ; 
Before proud Athens he's set down by this, 
Whose fall the mark of his ambition is. lo 

lExtf. 

Scene IV. Before the walls of Athens. 

Trimipets sound. Enter Alcibiades with 
his Powers before Aihetis. 

Alcih. Sound to this coward and lascivious 
town 

Our teniblc approach. 

Sound a parley. The Senators appear upon 
the walls. 

Till now you have gone on and fill’d the 
time 

With all licentious mcasuie, making your 
Wills 

The scope of justice , till now, myself, and 
such ^ 

As slept within the sh«idow ot your powei, 
Have wander’d with our tiavers’d aims, 
and breath’d 

Our sufleiance vainly. Now the time is 
flush. 

When ciouchmg mairow, in the bearer 
strong, 

ries of itself ‘ No moie 1 ’ Now breathless 
wrong I'j 

Shall sit and pant m your great chairs of 
ease, 

And pursy insolence shall break his wind 
With tear and horrid flight. 

1 Sen. Noble and young, 

When thy first griefs w'ere but a mere 
conceit, 

Ere thou hadst power or we had cause of 
fear, 15 
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We sent to thee, to give thy rages balm. 
To wipe out our ingratitude with loves 
Above their quantity, 

2 Sen* So did we woo 

Transformed Timon to our city’s love 
By humble message and by promis’d 
means. 

We were not all unkind, nor all deserve 
The common stroke of war. 

1 Sen* These walls of ours 

Were not erected by then hands from whom 
You have receiv’d your giiefs ; nor aie 

they such 

That these great tow’rs, trophies, and 
schools, should fall 
For private faults in them. 

2 Sen* Nor are they living so 

Who were the motives that you hist went 

out ; 

Shame, that they wanted cimnihg, in excess 
Hath broke their hearts. March, noble lord, 
Into our city with thy banners spread. 3<' 
By decimation and a tithed death — 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loathes — take thou the 
destin'd tenth. 

And by the hazard of the spotted die 
Let die the spotted. 

1 Sen. All have not offended : 35 

For those that were, it is not square to 

take, 

On those that are, revenge : crimes, like 
lands. 

Are not inherited. Then, dear counfcivman, 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy 
rage ; 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and those kin ‘o 
Which, m the bluster of thy " rath, n.asl 
fall 

With those that have offended. L'i>e a 
shepherd 

Approach the fold end cull th’ infetied 
forth. 

But kill not all together. 

2 Sen. What thou wilt. 

Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile 
Than hew to’t with thy sword. 

1 Sen. - Set but thy foot 

Against our rampir'd gates and they shall 

ope, 47 

So thou wilt send thy gentle heart before 
To say thou't enter friendly. 

2 Sen, Throw thy glove. 

Or any token of thine honour else, 50 


[Act S 


That thou wilt use the wars as^thy 
And not as our confusion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our mwn till 
Have seal’d thy full desire. ® 

Alcib. Then there’s my glove* 

Descend, and open your uncharged ports si 
Those enemies of Timon’s and mine own 
Whom you yourselves shall set out for 
reproof, 

Fall, and no more. And, to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning, not a man 
Shall pass his quarter or offend the stream 
Of regular justice m your city’s bounds, 61 
But shall be render'd to your public laws 
At heaviest answer. 

Boik. 'Tis most nobly spoken 

Alcib. Descend, and keep your W'ords. 
[The Senatoi s descend and open the gates. 

Enter a Soldier as a Messenger. 


Sol* My noble General, Timon is dead ; 
Entomb'd upon the veiy hem o’ th’ sea ; ee 
And on his grave-stone this insculpture, 
which 

With wax I brought away, whose soft im- 
pression 

Interprets for my poor ignorance. 


Ahibiades reads the Epitaph. 

" Here lies a wretched corse, of wretched 
soul beret t ; yo 

Seek not my name. A plague consume you 
wicked caitiffs left 1 

Here lie I, Timon, who alive all living men 
did hate. 

Pass by, and curse thy fill ; but pass, and 
stay not here thy gait.’ 


These w'el! express m thee thy latter spirits. 
Though thou abhorr’dst in us our human 
griefs, 75 

Scorn'dst our brain's flow, and those our 
droplets which 

From niggard nature fail, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep 
for aye 

On thy low grave, on faults forgiven. Dead 
Is noble Timon, of whose memory 80 
Hereafter more. Bring me into your city, 
And I will use the olive, with my sword ; 
Make war breed peace, make peace stint 
war, make each 

Prescribe to other, as each other's leech. 
Let our drums strike. [Exeunt 
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JULIUS C^SAR 


DRAMATIS PERSON/E 


Julius Caesar 

Octavius Caesar, ) Triumvirs after tlie 
Marcus Antonius, V death of Julius 

M. iEMiL. Lepidus, J Ccesar, 

Cicero, ] 

Publius, h senators. 

PoPiLius Lena, J 
Marcus Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Trebonius, conspirators against 

LiGARius, Julius Ccesar. 

Decius Brutus, 

Metellus Cimber, 

CiNNA, 

Flavius and Marullus, tribunes. 
Artemidorus, a sophist of Cnidos. 

A Soothsayer. 


CiNNA, a poet. 

Another Poet. 

Lucinus, 

Titinius, 

Messala, 

Young Cato, 

VOLUMNIUS, 

Varro, 

Clitus, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dardanius, 

PiNDARUS, servant to Cassius. 


[ friends to 
j Cassius. 


Brutus and 


servants to Brutus. 


Calphurnia, wife to Caesar. 

Portia, wife to Brutus. 

Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c. 


The Scene : Rome ; near Sardis ; near Philippi. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Rome. A street. 

Enter Flavius, Marullus, and certain 
Commoners over the stage. 

Flav. Hence I home, you idle creatures, 
get you home. 

Is this a holiday ? What I know you not. 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your profession ? Speak, what trade art 
thou ? 5 

1 Cit. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar. Where is thy leather apron and thy 
rule ? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? 
You, sir, what trade are you ? 

2 at. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine 
workman, I am but, as you would say, a 
cobbler. 

But what trade art thou ? Answer 
me directly. 

2 CU. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use 
with a safe conscience, which is indeed, sir, 
a mender of bad soles. 

Mar. What trade, thou knave ? Thou 
naughty knave, what trade ? is 
2 CU. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out 
with me ; yet, if you be out, sir, I can 
mend you, 

M<itr. What meanest thou by that ? Mend 
me, thou saucy fellow I 
2 Cit. Why, sir, cobble you. ao 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art ^ou ? 


2 Cit. Truly, sir, ail that I live by is with 
the awl. I meddle with no tradesman’s 
matters nor women’s matters, but with awl. 
I am indeed, sir, a suigeon to old shoes. 
When they are in great danger, I re-cover 
them. As proper men as ever trod upon 
neat’s leather have gone upon my handi- 
work. 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy shop 
to-day ? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the 
streets ? 29 

2 Cit. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, 
to get myself into more work. But indeed, 
sir, we make holiday to see Csjsar, and to 
rejoice in his triumph. 

Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest 
brings he home ? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot 
wheels ? 35 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than 
senseless things ! 

O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not P*ompey ? Many a time and 
oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls and battle- 
ments, 

To tow’rs and windows, yea, to chimney- 
tops, 40 

Your infants in your arms, and there have 
sat 

The livelong day, with patient expectation. 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of 
Rome. 
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And when yon saw his chariot but appear 
Have you not made an universal shout. 
That Tibet trembled underneath her banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores ? 

And do you now 'put on your best attire 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 5' 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes m triumph over Pompey' 
blood ? 

Be gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 5 
That needs must light on this ingratitude 
Fkttf, Go, go, good countrymen, and for 
this fault 

Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your 
tears 

Into the channel, till the lowest stream 60 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

[Exeunt all the Commoners, 
See whe’r their basest metal be not mov'd ; 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 
This way will I. Disrobe the images 
If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 

Mar. May we do so ? 

You know it is the feast of LupercaL 
Flav. It is no matter ; let no images cg 
Be hung with Caisar’s trophies. I’U about. 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets ; 
So do you too, where you perceive them 
thick. 

These growing feathers pluck’d from 
Caesar's wing 

Will make him fly an ordinary pitch* 

Who else would soar above the view of 
men. 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II, Rome. A public place. 

Music. Enter Cjbsar ; Antony, for the 
course ; Calphurnia, Portia, Decius, 
Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, and Casca ; 
a great crowd followings among them a 
Soothsayer ; after themt Marullus and 
Flavius. 

Coes. Calphurnia. 

Casca. Peace, ho ! Caesar speaks. 

[Music ceases. 

C*(S. Calphurnia. 

Cal. Here, my lord. 

Coes. Stand you directly In Antonius' 
way 

When he doth run his course. Antonius I 
Aitf. Cajsar, ray lord, 5 

Coes. Forget not in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurnia ; for our elders say. 
The barreu, touched in this holy chase, 6 
Shake off their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember* 


[Act 1 


When C^sar says 'Do this itlspSfwT 
C«s. Set on, and leave no ceremony out 

Sooth. Cmsar ! [Music. 

Coes. Ha ! Who calls ? 

Casta. Bid every noise foe still. Peace yef 

ecus. it in the presi^hafearS 

me ? “ 

I hear a tongue, shriller than ail the musiv 
Cry ' Ciesar ! ’ Speak. Caesar is turnM tc 


Speak. Caesar is turn’d 


let me see his 


' Caesar ! 
hear. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

What man is that ? 

Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware th^ 
ides of Maich. 

CfEs. Set him before me 
face. 

Cas. Fellow, come from the throng • look 
upon Caesar. 

C^s. What say'st thou to me now? Speak 
once again. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Cces. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him 
Pass. [Sennet. Exeunt all but Brutus 
and Cassius. 

Cas. Will you go see the order of the 
course ? ,, 

Bru. Not I. 

Cas. I pray you do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome : I do lack 
some part 

Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 29 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires : 
I’ll leave you. 

Cos. Brutus, I do observe you now of 
late ; 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have. 
You bear too stubl>orn and too strange a 
hand 

Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceiv’d. If I have veil’d my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 40 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 

Which give some soil, perhaps, to my 
behaviours ; 

Buc let not therefore my good friends be 
griev’d— 

Among which number, Cassius, be you 
one— 

Nor construe any further my neglect 45 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at 
war. 

Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cos. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook 
your passion, 

By means whereof this breast of mine hath 
buried 

Thoughts of great value, worthy cogita- 
tions, 50 



Scene 2 ] 

Tell me, good Bmtus, can you see your 
face ? 

Bru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not 
itself 

But by reflection, by some other things* 
Cas, 'Tis just ; 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 55 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 
That you might see your shadow. I have 
heard, 

Where many of the best respect in Rome — 
Except immortal Caesar — spealang of 
Brutus, oc 

And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes, 
Bru. Into what dangers would you lead 
me, Cassius, 

That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 65 

Cas, Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd 
to hear ; 

And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass. 

Will modestly discover to yourseil 
That ot yourself which you yet know 
not of. 7 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laughter, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester ; if you know 7 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them ; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the lout, then hold me dangeious. 

[Flourish and shout. 
Bru, What means this shouting ? I do 
fear the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it ? 

Then must I think you would not hate 
it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love 
him well. 

But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in one eye and death 1’ th’ 
other. 

And I will look on both indifferently j 
For let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 
Cas. I know that virtue to be m you, 
Brutus, ^ 

As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story, 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be as live to be 95 

In awe of such a thing as I myself, 

I was born free as Caesar ; so were you. 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, xoo 
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The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me ‘ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point ? ’ Upon the 
word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged m 10 s 

And bade him follow. So indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty smews, thi owing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy; 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Caesar cried ‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink ! ' 
I, as AEneas, our great ancestor, n- 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his 
shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so from the waves 
of Tiber 

Did I the tired Cffisai. And this man 115 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched cieatuie, and must bend his 
body 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spam, 

And when the fit was on him I did mark 1 2 
How he did shake. 'Tis true, this god did 
shake. 

His coward kps did from their colour fly. 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe 
the world, 

Did lose his lustre. I did hear him groan. 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the 
Romans 12^ 

Mark him, and write his speeches in then 
books, 

Alas 1 it cried ‘ Give me some drink, 
Titmius ' 

As a sick girl. Ye gods I it doth amaze me 
A man of such a leeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic woild, i .0 
And bwar the palm alone. [Shout. Flonruyh 
Bru. Another genera! shout ! 

I do believe that tlicse applauses are 
For some new honours that oie heap’d on 
Caesar. 

Cas. Why, man, he doth bestride the 
nariow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find oursehes dishonourable gi aies 
Men at some tune aie masters of then fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not m our stars, 
But in ouiselves, that we are undei lings. 
Brutus ’ and * Caesar ’. What should be 111 
that ‘ Caesar ’ ? j 1 2 

Why should that name be sounded moie 
than yours ? 

Write them together : yours is as iaii a 
name. 

sound them r it doth become the mouth as 
well. a j *1 

Weigh them ; it is as heavy. Conjure with 
'em : 

Brutus * will start a spirit as soon as 
* Caesar ' 
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Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meat doth this o.ii Caesar feed. 
That he is grown so great ? Age, thou ait 
sham’d I ^so 

Rome, thou has lost the bleed of noble 
bloods ! 

When went there bv an age, since the gieat 
Hood, 

But it was fam'd with moie than wilh one 
man ? 

When could they say, till now, that talk’d 
of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompass’d but one 
man ? ’f'is 

Now Is it Rome indt'ed, and loom enough, 
\'<‘Tien theie is in it but one only man. 

0 ! you and I have heaid our fatheis say 
Tlieie was a Brutus once that would have 

biook’d 

Til erCiHal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easdv as a king. 

B>a. Hiat you do love me, I am nothing 
j cal oil"! ; 

"W hat you \tO ild woik me to, I have some 
aim ; 

How 1 hate thought of this, and ot these 
times, 

1 shall recount hereafter. For this present, 
I would nor, so vith Io\c I might entreat 

you, 

Be any further mo What you have said 
1 ».viH consider ; what you have to say^ 

1 will with patience hear ; and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high 
things. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 
Biutiis had rather be a villager 
Than to icpute himself «i son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lav upon us. w:; 

Cas. 1 am glad that my weak words 
Have struck hut thus much show of fire 
from Buitus. 

Re-enter C.csar and his Train. 

Bill. The games are done, and Caesar is 
returning. 

Cas, As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
slee'^'^e, 179 

And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
U’hat hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Bru. 1 will do so. But, look you, Cassius, 
The angiy spot doth glow on Ciesar’s brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train ; 
Calphurnia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero iSs 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitok 
Being cross’d m conference by some 
senators. 

Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is, 

C«s* Antonins! 190 

AnL C®sar ? 

C^s. Let me have men about me that 
are fat ; 


[Act 1 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleetTT' 
nights. *■ ^ 

Yoad Cassius has a lean and hungiy look • 
He thinks too much. Such men are 
dangerous, 

AnL Feai him not, Caesai, he’s not 
dangerous ; 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Cres. Would he were fatter! But I feat 
him not. 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 200 
£0 soon as that spare Cassius. He reads 
much, 

He is a great obser\'er, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves 
no plays. 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music. 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d liis 
spirit 206 

1 hat t ould be mov’d to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than them- 
selves. 

And thciefore are they very dangerous, axo 
1 rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
rhan what I fear ; for always I am Cajsar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 
[BeimeL Exeunt Caesar and his Train. 
CacLU. You pull'd me by the cloak. 
Would you speak with me ? 215 

Bru, Ay, Ca^ca ; tell us what hath 
chanc’d to-day, 

That Cmsar looks so sad ? 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were 
you not ? 

Bru. I should not then ask Casca what 
had chanc’d. 219 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offer’d 
him ; and being olTer’d him, he put it by 
with the back of his hand, thus ; and then 
the people fell a-shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 
Casca. Why, tor that too. 224 

Cos, They shouted thrice ; what was the 
last cry for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offer’d him thrice ? 
Casca. Ay, marry, was’t, and he put it by 
thrice, every time gentler than other ; and 
at every putting by mine honest neighbours 
shouted. 230 

Cas. Who offer’d Mm the crown ? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle 
Casca. m 

Casca. I can as well be hang’d as tell the 
manner of it : it was mere foolery ; I did 
not mark it. I saw Mark Antony offer him 
a crown- yet ’twas not a crown neither, 
Twas one of these coronets— and, as I tedd 
you, he put it by once ; but for all that, 
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^ my thinking, he ’Aould fam ha\e had it. 
Then he offeied it to him again ; then he 
put it by again ; but to my thinking, he 
was verv loath to lay his fingers ofi it. And 
then he offered it the thud time ; he pul 
it the third time by ; and still as he lefus'J 
it, the rabblement hooted, and clapp’d 
their chopt hands, and threw up the r 
sweaty night-caps, and utteied such a deal 
of stinking breath because Caesar refus’d 
the crown, that it had almost choked 
Caesar ; for he swooned and fell do'iv'n at it. 
And for mine own part I durst not laugh, 
for fear of opening my lips and receiving 
the bad air. -uy 

Cas, But soft, I pray you. What, did 
Caesar swoon ? 

Cased. He fell down in the market-place, 
and foam’d at mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru. ‘Tis very like. He hath the falling 
sickness. 

Cas. No, Caesar hath it not : but you, 
and I, 

And honest Casca, we have the falling 
sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean 
that, but I am sure Caesar fell down. If the 
tag-rag people did not clap him and hisf 
him, according as he pleas’d and displeas’d 
t iem, as they use to do the pla>ers in the 
theatre, I am no true man. 26.< 

Bru. What said he when he came unto 
himself ? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when 
he perceived the common herd was glad he 
refus’d the crown, he pluckt me ope his 
doublet, and offer’d them his throat to cut. 
An I had been a man of any occupation, 
if I would not have taken him at a word, 
I would I might go to hell among the 
rogues. And so he fell. When he came 
himself again, he said, if he had done oi 
said anything amiss, he desir'd then 
worships to think it was his infirmity. I’hiee 
or four wenches, where I stood, cried ' Alas, 
good soul I ' and forgave him with all then 
hearts. But there's no heed to be taken of 
them ; if Csesar had stabb'd their mothers, 
they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that, he came thus sad 
away ? s7s 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say anything ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect ? 

Casca, Nay, an I tell you that, I’ll ne’et 
look you i' th’ face again. But those that 
understood him smil’d at one another, anci 
shook their heads ; but for mine own part, 
it was Greek to me. I could tell you more 
news too ; Mandlus and Flavius, for 
pulling scarfs off Cdesar’s images, are put 
to silence. Fare you well There was more | 
foolery yet, if I could remember it. avS«i 
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Cas. Will you sup with me to-mght, 
Casca ? 

Casca. No, I am piomis'd 

Cas. Will you dine Vvith me to-morrow ? 

Casca. Ay. if I be alive, and your mmd 
hold, and >oui dmaci worth the eating. 291 

Cas. Good ; I will evpect you. 

Casca. Do so Farewell, both. LFxd. 

Bru. \Vhat a blunt fellow is this grown 
to be ! 

He was quick mettle when he went to 
school. 295 

Cas. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. 
Which gives men stomach to digest his 
vvoids 300 

With better appetite. 

Btu. And so it is. For this time I will 
leave you. 

To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you ; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and 1 will wait for you, 

Cas. I will do so. Till then, think of the 
woild. lExit Brutus. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, 
Thv honourable ihetal may be wrought 
From that it is dispos’d. Therefore it is 
meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their 
likes ; 310 

For who so fiim that cannot be seduc’d ? 
Ciesar doth bear me hard ; but he loves 
Brutus. 

If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. I will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from several citizens, m'. 
WjLitings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein 
obscu.ely 

Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at. 

And, after this, let Caisar seat him sure *, 'i-io 
For we will shake him, or worse days 
endure. [Exit. 

Scene HI. Rome, A street. 

Thunder and lu^hining. Enter, from opposite 
sides, Casca, with his sword drawn, 
and CicEuo. 

Cic. Good even, Casca. Brought you 
Caesar home ? 

Why are you breathless ? and why stare 
you so ? 

Casca. Are not you mov’d, when all the 
sway of earth 

Shakes like a thing unfirra ? O Cicero, 

I have seen tempests when the scolding 
winds 5 

Have liv’d the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
Oi* ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and 
toatn. 
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To be exalted with the thieat’ning clouds ; 
But never till lo-mght, never till now. 

Did I go through a tempest dropping lire, in 
Either there is a civil stiife in heaven. 

Or else the world, too saucy with the gods. 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic. Why, saw you any thing more 
wonderful ? 

Cased. A common slave — you know him 
well by sight — 15 

Held up his left hand, which did flame and 
bum 

Like twenty torches join’d ; and yet his 
hand. 

Not sensible of fire, remain'd unscorch’d. 
Besides — I ha’ not since put up my sword — 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 20 

Who glaz’d upon me, and went surly by 
Without annoying me ; and theie were 
drawn 

Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear, who swore 
they saw 

Men, all in fire, walk up and down the 
streets. 

And yesterday the bird of night did sit. 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place. 
Hooting and shrieking. When these 
prodigies 

Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 
’ These are their reasons — they are natural 
For I believe they are portentous things u 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 

Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time; 
But men may construe things after their 
fashion, 

Clean from the purpose of the things them- 
selves. 3^ 

Comes Csesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 

Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you he would be there to- 
morrow. 

Cic. Good night, then, Casca ; this 
disturbed sky 3 y 

Is not to walk in. 

Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero. 

Enter Cassius. 

Cas, Who's there ? 

Casca. A Roman. 

Ccts. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what 
night is this I 

Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the heavens 
menace so ? 

Cas. Those that have known the earth so 
full of faults. 43 

For my part, I have walk’d about the 
streets, 

Submitting me unto the perilous night# 
And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder- 
stone ; 


[Act 1 

And when the cross blue lightning seemM 
to open 

The breast of heaven, 1 did present mvself 
Even in the aim and veiy flash of it. 

Casca. Bui wherefore did you so miirh 
tempt the heavens ? 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us 56 

Cas. You are dull, Casca, and those 
sparks of life 

That should be in a Roman you do want 
Or else you use not. You look pale, and 
gaze, 

And put on fear, and cast yourself in 
wonder, 6^ 

To see tlie strange impatience of the 
heavens ; 

But if you would consider the true cause— 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding 
ghosts, 

Why birds and beasts, from quality and 
kind ; 6^ 

Why old men, fools, and children calculate ; 
Why all these things change from their 
ordinance, 

Their natures and preformed faculties, 

To monstrous quahty—why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infus’d them with these 
spirits, 

To make them instruments of fear and 
warning 70 

Unto some monstrous state. 

Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and 
roars 

As doth the lion in the Capitol ; 75 

A man no mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action, yet prodigious grown. 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

Casca. 'Tis Cajsar that you mean, is it 
not, Cissius ? 

Cas. Let it be who it is ; for Romans 
now 80 

Have thews and Hmfos like to their an- 
cestors. 

But woe the while ! our fathers’ minds are 
dead, 

And we are govern'd with our mothers’ 
spirits ; 

Our yoke and sufleraoce show us womanish. 

Casca, Indeed they say the senators to- 
moi row 85 

Mean to establish Cmsar as a king ; 

And m shall wear Ms crown by sea and 
land. 

In every place save here in Italy. 

Cas. I know where I will wear this dagger 
then ; 89 

Cassius from bondage ivill deliver Cassius, 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most 
strong 5 

Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat. 
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Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass. 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of 
Iron, 9 i 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars. 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides. 
That part of tyranny that I do bear, 

I can shake off at pleasure. [Thunder stilL 
Casca, So can I ; joo 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cos, And why should Caesar be a tyrant, 
then ? J03 

Poor man I I know he would not be a wolf 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep ; 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty 
fire 

Begin it with weak straws. What trash is 
Rome, 

What rubbish, and what offal, when it 
serves 

For the base matter to illuminate jio 
So vile a thing as Ca;sar ! But, O grief. 
Where hast thou led me ? I perhaps speak 
this 

Before a willing bondman ; then 1 know 
My answer must be made. But I am arm*d. 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 115 
Casca. You speak toXasca, and to such 
a man 

That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand. 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs. 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

Cas. There's a bargain made. 120 

Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d 
already 

Some certain of the noblest-minded 
Romans 

To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 
And I do know by this they stay foi me 125 
In Pompey’s poich ; for now, this fearful 
mght. 

There is no stir or walking in the streets. 
And the complexion of the element 
In favour’s like the work we have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 

Enter Cinna. 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes 
one in haste. 

Cats. ’Tis Cinna, I do know him by his 
gait ; 

He is a friend. Cinna, where haste you so ? 
Cin. To find out you. Who's that ? 
Metellus Cimber ? 

Cas. No, it is Casca, one incorporate 135 
To our attempts. Am I not stay’d for, 
Cinna 1 

Cin. I am glad on’t. What a fearful 
night is this I 
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There’s two oi three of us have seen stiange 
sights. 

Cas. Am I not stay’d for ? Tell me 139 
Cm. Yes, youaic. O Cassius, if you could 
But will the noble Brutus to oui party — 
Cas. Be you content. Good Cinna, take 
this paper, 

And look you lay it in the prater’s chau, 
Where Brutus may but find it ; and throw 
this 

In at his window ; set this up with wax 1 1 s 
Upon old Brutus’ statue. All this done. 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, wheie you shall 
find us. 

Is Uecius Brutus and Trebonius there ? 
Cm. All but Metellus Cimber, and he’s 
gone M9 

To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 
Cas. That done, repair to Pompey's 
theatre, [JSxh Cinna. 

Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house. Three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire i-i-i 
Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 
Casca. O, he sits high in all the people’s 
hearts ; 

And that which would appear offence in us 
BUs countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. iGo 
C as. Him and his worth and our great 
need of him 

You have right well conceited. Let us go. 
For it is after midnight ; and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him, 

[’Exeuni. 

ACT TWO 
Scene I. Rowe. 

Enter Brutus in his orchard. 

Bru. What, Lucius, ho I 
I cannot by the progress of the stars 
Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say I 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 
When, Lucius, when ? Awake, I say I 
What, Lucius I 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Call’d you, my lord ? 

Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius; 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
Luc. I will, my lord. [Exd. 

Bru. It must be by his death ; and for 
my part, 10 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the general: he would be crown'd. 
How that might change his nature, there’s 
the question. 

It is the bright day that brings forth the 
adder. 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him 
— ^thatl 15 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him 
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That at his will he may do dingei witn. 
I'h’ abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power ; and to speak t rutii 
of Caisai, 

I have not known when his aflections 
b-v\ayTi 

More than his leason. But ’tis a common 
pi oof 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder. 
Whereto the chmbei -upward turns his lace; 
But when lie once attains the upmost 
lound. 

He then unto the Uddei turns his back, -w 
Looks m the clouds, scorning the base 
degrees 

By which he did ascend. So Ciesar may. 
Then, lest he may, pi event. And since the 
quarrel 

Will beai no coloui for the thing he is, 
Fashion it thus — that w'hat he is, aug- 
mented, lu 

Would run to these and these extremities ; 
And theiufore think him as a serpent’s egg, 
Which, hatch’d, would as his kind grow 
mischievous, 

And kill hmi in the shell. 

Re-eniet Lucius. 

Luc. The taper burneth m your closet, 
sir. 

Searching the window foi a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up ; and I am sine 
It did net he there when I went to bed. 

[(jrivuig him a letter. 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, hoy, the ides ot March ? 
Life. I knoiv not, sn. \i 

Bru. Lock m the calendar, and bring me 
word. 

Luc. I will, sir. [Hxh. 

Brti, The extiKlations, whi22ing m the air, 
Give so muen light that I may read by 
them. the letter and leads. 

' Brutus, thou sieep'st. Awake, and see 
thyscit- 

Shall Rome, Speak, strike, redress ' 
Brutus, thou sieep'st : awake.’ 
buch instigations have been oiten dropp'd 
Uhiere 1 have took them up. 

‘ Snail Fome, &c.’ Thus must I piece it out : 
Shall Rome stand under one man's awe ? 
What, Rome ? 

My ancestors did iroin the streets of Rome 
The larqum drive, when he was call’d a 
king. ^4 

‘ Speak, strike, redress ! ' Am I entreated 
To speak and strike ? O Rome, 1 make 
thee promise. 

If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus I 
Reenter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, March js wasted fifteen days, 
IKiiocLmg wUhin. 
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Bui. 'Tis good. Go to the gate; some- 
body knocks. [Exit Lucius 

bince CASSIUS first did whet me against 
Laisai , . 

I have not slept. ^ 

Betweem the acting of a dieadtul thin^ 
And the fust motion, all the interim is’ 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream 61 
The Genius and the mortal mstmments 
Aie then m council ; and the state of man 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then ’ 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, 'tis your biother Cassius at 
the door 

Who doth desire to see you. 

XT alone ? 

Luc. No, sir, there are more with him, 

^ru. Do you know thern ? 

Luc. No, su ; then hats are pluck’d 
about their ears 

And half their faces buried m their cloaks 
t fiat by no means I may discover them 75 
By any mark of favour 

Let 'em enter. 

^ Lucius. 

They aic the faction. O conspiracy, 
Sham'st thou to show thy dang’rous brow 

by night, 73 

When evils are most free ? O, then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern daik enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, 
conspiracy ; 

Hide It in smiles and affability I 

For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 

Not Ereous itself were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention, 85 

Enter the conspirators^ Cassius, Casca, 
Ducil.s, Cinka, Metellus Cimber, 
and iREBONIUS, 

Cas, I think we are too bold upon your 
rest. 

Good morrow, Brutus. Do we trouble you? 
Bru. I have been up this hour, awake all 
night. 

Know I tiiese men that come along with 
you ? 

Cas. Yes, every man of them ; and no 
man here 90 

But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

Bru. He is welcome hither. 

Cas. This, Decius Brutus. 

Bru. He is welcome too. 95 

Cos, This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; 

And this, MetcHus Cimber. 

Bru. They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose tfaem- 
selvtt 

Betwixt youjT eyes and night ? 
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~^Cas. Siiall I entreat a word ? loo 

[T/iey whisper, 

Dec, Here lies the east. Doth not the day 
break here ? 

Casca, No. 

Cin, O, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon 
grey lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Casca, You shall confess that you are 
both deceiv’d. los 

Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south. 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence up higher toward 
the north 

He first presents his fire ; and the high east 
Stands as the Capitol, directly here. m 

Bru, Give me your hands all over, one 
by one. 

Cos. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No^ not an oath. If not the face 
of men. 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s 
abuse, ns 

If these be motives weak, break off be- 
times. 

And every man hence to his idle bed. 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on. 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women, then, 
countrymen. 

What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ? What other bond 
Than secret Romans that have spoke the 
word 125 

And will not palter ? And what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag’d 
That this shall be or we will fall for it ? 
Swear priests and cowards and men 
cautelous, 129 

Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes 
swear 

Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not 
stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise. 

Nor th’ insuppressive mettle of our spirits. 
To think that or our cause or our perform- 
ance 135 

Did need an oath ; when every drop of 
blood 

That every Roman bears, and nobly bears. 
Is guilty of a several bastardy. 

If he do break the smallest particle 139 
Of any promise that hath pass’d from him. 

Cos. But what of Cicero ? Shall we 
sound him T 

I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca, Let us not leave him out. 

Cin, No, by no means. 

Mei. O, let us have him ; for his silver 
hairs 
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Will purchase us a good opinion, ii5 

And buy men’s voices to commend our 
deeds. 

It shall be said his judgment rul’d our 
hands ; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit 
appear. 

But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru. O, name him not I Let us not break' 
with him ; i5u 

For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cas, Then leave him out. 

Casca, Indeed he is not fit. 

Dec. Shall no man else be touch’d but 
only Caesar ? 

Cas. Decius, well urg’d. I think it is not 
meet 155 

Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar We shall find of 
him 

A shrewd contriver ; and you know his 
means, 

If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all ; which to prevent, iCo 
Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 

Brii. Our course will seem too bloody. 
Cams Cassius, 

To cut the head off and then hack the 
limbs — 

Like wrath m death and envy afterwards ; 
For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 165 
Let’s be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood. 
O that we then could come bv Caesar's 
spirit, 

And not dismember Caesar I But, alas, 170 
Caesar must bleed for it I And, gentle 
friends. 

Let’s kil) him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit foi the gods. 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds ; 
And Jet our hearts, as subtle mastci s do, 175 
Stir up their seivants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide ’em. This shall 
make 

Our purpose necessary, and not envious ; 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call’d piirgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not ol him ; 
For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm 
When Caesar’s head is off. 

Cus. Yet 1 fear him ; 

For in the engrafted love he bears to 
Caesar — 

Bru. Alas, good Cassius, do not thmk ol 
him I 1S5 

If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself take thought and die for 
Caesar j 

And that were much he should, for he is 
given 

To sports, to wddness, and much company. 
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Trel?. There is no fear in him. le' him 
not die ; 19-^ 

For he will live* and laugh at this hereafter, 
{Clock strikes. 

Btu. Peace I Count the clock. 

Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 

Treb. ’Tis time to part. 

Cas. But It Is doubtful yet 

Whether C?esaf will come fortn lo-da’*- or 
no ; 

For he is superstitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 

It may be these apparent prodigies. 

The iinacciistom’d terror of this night. 

And the persuasion of his augurers, 200 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never fear that. If he be so ^ esolv’d, 
I can o’ersway him ; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees. 
And bears with glasses, elephants with 
holes, 205 

Lions with toils, and men with flaitciers ; 
But when I tell him he hates flatteiers, 

He says he does, being then most flattere J. 
Let me v/ork ; 

For 1 can give his humour the true bent, a 10 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to 
fetch him. 

Bru, By the eighth hour. Is that the 
uttermost ? 

Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not 
then. 

Met. Cains Ligarius doth bear Ciesar 
hard, 215 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pom- 
pey* 

I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Bm> Now, good Metellus, go along by 
him. 

He loves me well, and 1 have given him 
reasons ; 210 

Send him but hither, and 111 fashion him. 

Cas. The mornijag comes upon's. Well 
leave you, Brutus. 

And, friends, dis^rse yourselves ; but all 
remember 

What you have said, and show yourselves 
true Romans, 

Brw. Good gentlemen, look fresh and 
merrily t 

Let not our looks put on our purposes, 225 
But bear it as our Roman actors do. 

With untir’d spirits and formal constancy. 
And so good morrow to you every one. 

{Exeunt all but Brutus, 
Boy I Lucius I Fast asleep ? It is no 
matter ; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. S50 
Thou hast no %iire 3 nor no fantasies 
Which busy care draws in the brains of 
men ; 

Therefore thou sleep’s! so sound. 


Enftr PoOTSA. 

Por, Brut us, my 'Oif! ! 

Br?i. Poitia, -ierin you ? Wherefore 

ir.e vo.i ro\ ? 

It IS not for your b -defc thuG to commit 2,. 
rour wea? conc!it.usi to the raw cold 
morning. 

For. Nor for vours neither. Y’haye m 
gently, Bratus, 

Stole from mv bed; and yesternight at 
’supper 

You suddenh/ arose and walk’d about 2^9 
Musing and Giglimg, iciih your arms across- 
And when I ask’d yor. what the matter was’ 
You star’d upon me with ungentle looks ’ 
1 urg’d you further ; then you scratch'd 
your h.^ad 

And too impatsenily stamp’d with your 
foot. 

Yet I insisted ; yet you answer’d not. 245 
But with an angry wafture cf your hand 
Gave sicn for me to leave you. So I did, 
Fearing io strengthen that impatience 
Which seem d too much enkindled : and 
withal 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 250 
Which sometime hath his hour with every 
man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 
And, could it work so much upon your 
shape 

As It hath much prevail’d on your con- 
dition, 

I should not know you Brutus. Dear my 
lord, 253 

Make me acquainted with your cause of 
grief. 

Brtt, 1 am not well in health, and that 
is all. 

Par. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in 
health, 

He w-ould embrace the means to come by it. 

Br«. Why, so do. Good Portia, go to 
bed. ' 260 

Por. Is Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? What, is Brutus 
sick. 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 265 
And tempt the rheumy and impurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your 
mind. 

Which by the right and virtue of my 
place 

I ought to know of ; and upon my knees 2?o 
I charm you, by ray once-commended 
beauty. 

By all your vows of love, and that great 
vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one, 

1 hat you unfold to me, your self, your half, 
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VWsy lieavy — and what men to- 
night 275 

Have had resort to you ; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

Brw. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

For, I should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 

Within the bond of marriage, tell me, 
Brutus, 2S0 

is it excepted I should know no secrets 
Xhat appertain to you ? Am I your self 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation ? 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your 
bed, 

And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell 1 but 
in the suburbs 285 

Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus* harlot, not his wife. 

Bni. You are my true and honourable 
wife. 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
Xhat visit my sad heart, sgo 

For. If this were true, then should I know 
this secret. 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife. 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal 
A woman well reputed, Cato's daughter. 295 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father'd and so husbanded ? 

Xell me your counsels, I will not disclose 
'em. 

I have made strong proof of mv constancy. 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 300 
Here, in the thigh. Can I bear that i^ith 
patience. 

And not my husband's secrets ? 

Bni. O ye gods. 

Render me worthy of this noble wife 1 

[Knocking within. 
Hark, hark I one knocks, Portia, go in 
awhile, 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 305 
The secrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will construe to thee. 
All the charactery of my sad brows. 

Leave me with haste. [Exit Portia, 

Lucius, who's that knocks 7 

Enter Lucius and Ligarius. 

Lmc. Here is a sick man that would speak 
with you. 

Bru, Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake 
of. 31* 

Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius, how ? 
Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a 
feeble tongue. 

Bru, O, what a time have you chose out> 
brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief I Would you were not 
sick ! 3x5 

Lig. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit w'orthy the name of honour. 
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Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, 
Ligarius, 

Had^ you a healthful ear to hear of it. 

Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow 
before, 320 

I here discard my sickness. EPmIIs off his 
kerchiejf] Soul of Rome ! 

Brave son, deriv'd from honourable loins I 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur'd up 
My moftified spirit. Now bid me run, 324 
And I will strive with things impossible ; 
Yea, get the better of them. What's to do ? 

Bru. A piece of work that will make sick 
men whole. 

Lig, But are not some whole that we 
must make sick ? 

Bru. That must we also. What it is, my 
Caius, 

I shall unfold to thee, as are going 330 
To whom it must be done. 

Lig. Set on your foot^ 

And with a heart new-fir'd I follow you 
To do I know not what ; but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. [Thunder. 

Bru. Follow me, then. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II, Rome. Casar*s house. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Julius 
CiESAR in his nigkt-gotm. 

CcBs, Nor heaven nor earth have been at 
peace to-night. 

Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried 
out 

' Help, ho I They murder Csesar 1 ' Who's 
within ? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord ? 

Cces. Go bid the priests do present 
sacrifice, 5 

And bring me their opinions of success. 

Serv. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Enter Calphurnia. 

Col. What mean you, Caesar ? Tl iin k you 
to walk forth ? 

You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Cces. Caesar shall forth ; the things that 
threaten'd me xo 

Ne'er look'd but on my back. When they 
shall see 

The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

Cal* Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one 
within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and 
seen, 15 

Recounts most horrid sights seen by the 
watch. 

A lioness hath whelped In the streets, 
j^d gmves have yawn*d and yielded up 
their dead ; 
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Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds. 
In ranks and squadions and right form of 
war, 

Which dnzi'led Mood upon the Capitol ; 
The noise of battle huitled in the air ; 

! lorses did neigh, and dying men did gioan. 
And ghosts did bhiiek and squeal about the 
st'i'eets. 

O Cffisar, these things arc beyond all use, 
And I do lear them ! 

CVes. What can be avoidea. 

Whose end is purpos’d bv the mighty gods 
Yet Ciesar sh'iil go forth ; for tli^ .v. 
predictions 

Are to the moild in general as to Cresar. 

Cal. Wlien beggars die there are no 
comets seen : s » 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the 
death of princes. 

Cas. Cowaids die many times before 
their deaths : 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 

It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear, i > 

Seeing that death, a necessary end. 

Will come when it will come. 

Re-enter Servant. 


[Act 2 

"lo bear mv greeting lo ihe senatore”””*”^ 
And tell them that I will not come to-div 
Cannot, is false; and thal i dare nJf 
falser ; *•’ 

I not come to TcH them <?o 

DcriiS'si. ^ * 

Cal. Sav he in sick. 

GO'S. ShaSi Caesar send a lie ? 6. 

Have I m conquest ^lietch’d mine am 
so far, 

To be afeard to lell gieybeards the truth ’ 
Deems, go tell them Ciesar will not come ' 
Dec. Most m\ghty Cmsar. let me know 
some cause. 

Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so to 
Cces. The cause is m my will : I will not 
come. 

That is enough to satisfv the Senate. 

But for your private satisfaction, 

Because I love you, 1 will let you know * 
Calphurma here, my wife, stays me *at 
home. y. 

She dreamt to-mght she saw my statua 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred 
spouts, 

Did run pnie blood; and many lusty 
Romans 

Came smiling ami did bathe their hands 
in it. 


What say the augurers ? 
Serr. They would not have you to stir 
forth to-day. 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 
They could not find a heart within the 
beast. 40 

Cats. The gods do this in shame of 
cow'ardice. 

Caesar should be a beast without a heart. 

It he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Caesar shall not. Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he ; 45 
We are two lions litter’d in one day. 

And I the elder and more terrible ; 

And C®sar shall go forth. 

CaL Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom is consum'd in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day. Call it my fear 50 
That keeps you in the house, and not your 
own. 

Well send Mark Antony to the Senate 
House, 

And he shall say you are not well to-day. 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Cats. Mark Antony shall say I am not 
well ; 55 

And for thy humour I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 

Here's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so, 
Dec. C«sar, all hail I Good morrow, 
worthy Cwsar. 

I come to fetch you to the Senate House. 
Coes. And you are come in very happy 
time, 6u 


And these does she apply for warnings and 
portents So 

Am. e\ils imminent, and on her knee 
Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to- 
day. 

Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate. 84 
Your statue spouting lilood m many pipes, 
In which so many smiling Romans bath’d, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall 
suck 

Reviving blood, and that great men shall 
press 

For tinctarc<^. stains, relics, and cognizance. 
This by Calphurnia’s dream is signified. 90 

Cats. And this way have you well ex- 
pounded It. 

Dec. 1 have, when you have heard what 
1 can say — 

And know it now : the Senate have con- 
cluded 

To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 
If you shall send them word you will not 
come, 95 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were 
a mock 

Apt to be render’d, for some one to say 

* Break up the Senate till another time, 
When Cajsaf’s wife shall meet with better 

dreams 

If Csesar hide himself, shall they not 
whisper i«» 

* Lo, Csesar is afraid * ? 

Pardon tm, Caesar ; for my dear dear kwe 
To your proceeding bids me tell you 
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reast n to my love is liable. 

C< 3 es. 1 ow foolisii do your fears seero 
1 )W, Calphiirela ! 

I am asfc med 1 did yield to rnem. io6 
Give me ly lObe, for 1 will go. 

Enter BRti rus, Ligarius, Metellus,Casca 
TrebcjNIOs, Cinna, and Publius. 

And look where Publius is come to retch me. 
Pub, Good morrow, Ciesar. 

C^es. Welcome, Publius. 

What, Bmtus, are you stirred so early too ? 
Good morrow. Cased. Caius Ligarius, m 
Caesar was ne^er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you 
lean. 

What is*t o^clock ? 

Bru, Caesar, *tis strucken eight, 

Cies. I thank you for your pains and 
courtesy. 3 

Enter Antony. 

See ! Antony, that revels long o' nights. 

Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, 
Antony. 

Ant So to most noble Caesar. 

CcES. Bid them prepare within. 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 

Now, Cinna. Now, Metellus. What, 
Trebonius I 120 

I have an hour's talk m store for you. 
Remember that you call on me to-day ; 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Tteb. Caesar, 1 will. [Aside] And so near 
will I be. 

That your best friends shall wish I had 
been further. 125 

Cas, Good friends, go in and taste some 
wine with me ; 

And we- like triends, will straightway go 
together, 

Bm. [Aside] That every like is not the 
same, O Cassar, 

The heart of Brutus earns to think upon I 

[Exeunt,. 

Scene III./ Uome, A street mar ihe CapUoL 
Enter Artemudorus reading a paper. 

Art. * Casjsar, beware of Brutus ; take 
heed of Cassius ; come not near Casca ; 
have an eye to Cinna ; trust not Tre- 
bonius ; mark well Metellus Cimber ; 
Decius Brutus loves thee not ; thou hast 
wrong'd Caius Ligarius. There is but one 
ihind in all these men, and it is bent against 
Cajsar. If thou beest not immortal, look 
about you. Security gives way to conspir- 
acy* The mighty gods defend thee I 6 
Thy lover, 

Artemidorus/ 

Here will I stand til! Caesar pass along. 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heait laments that virtue, cannot live xo 
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Out of tile teelh of emulatsoii. 

If thou read tills, O Caesar, thou mayest 
live ; 

If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. 

[Exit. 

Scene TV. Rome, Before the house of 
Brums. 

Enter Portia and Lucius. 

Pm. 1 prithee, boy, run to the Senate 
House. 

Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone 
Why dost thou stay ? 

Luc. To know my errand, madam. 

For. 1 would have had thee there and 
here again, 

Ere I can tell thee what tho*.. shouldst do 
there. 1 

[Aside] O constancy, be strong upon my 
side I 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heait and 
tongue I 

I have a man’s mind, but a woman's might. 
How hard it is toi women to keep counsel ! — 
Art thou here yet ? 

Luc. Madam, what should I do ? lo 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 

And so return to you, and nothing else ? 

For. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord 
look well. 

For he went sicluy forth ; and take good 
note 

What Caisar dotli, what suitors press to 
him. 15 

Hark, boy ! What noise is that ? 

Luc. X hear none, madam. 

For. Prithee listen well. 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a tray. 

And the wind brings it frorn the Capitol. 

Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 

Enter the Soothsayer. 

For. Come hither, fellow. 20 

Which way hast thou been ? 

Sooth. At mine own house, good lady. 

For, What is't o'clock ? 

Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. 

For. Is Cajsar yet gone to the Capitol ? 

Sooth. Madam, not yet. I go to take my 
stand. 

To see him pass on to the Capitol. 25 

For. Thou hast some suit to Caesar, hast 
thou not ? 

Sooth. That I h.fve, lady. If it will please 
Caesar 

To be so good to Cmsar as to hear me, 

1 shall beseech him to befriend himself. 

For. Why, know'st thou any harm's 
intended towards him ? %o 

Sooth. None that 1 know will te, much 
that X fear may chance. 

Good morrow to you* Here the street is 
narrow ; 
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The throng that tollows Csesar at the heels. 
Of <?enator&, of praetors, common sartors, 
WiH crowd a feeble man almost to death. 35 
1*11 get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Csesar as he comes along. 

[Exih 

For. 1 must go in. [Aside] Ay me, how 
weak a thing 

The heart of woman is 1 O Brutus, 39 
The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! 
Sure the hoy heard me. — Brutus hath a suit 
That Csesar wiU not giant.-— O, X grow 
faint. — 

Run, Tucms, and commend me to my lord ; 
Say I am merry. Come to me again, u 
And bring me word what he doth sav to 
thee. {Exeunt sever ally. 


ACT THREE. 

Scene I. Rome. A street before tfte Capitol. 

Flourish. Enter C^sar, Brutus, Cassius, 
Casca, Decius, Metellus, Trebonius, 
CiNNA, Antony, Lepidus, Artemi- 
DORUS, PopiLius, Publius, and the 
Soothsayer. 

Cass. The ides of March are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Caesar, but not gone. 

Art. Hail, Caesar ! Read this schedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth desire yon to o*er- 
read. 

At your best leisure, this his humble suit. •; 
Art. O Csesar, read mine first ; for mine’s 
a suit 

That touches Caesar nearer. Read it, great 
Caesar. 

Coes. What touches us ourself shall be 
last serv’d. 

Art. Delay not, Caesar ; read it instantly. 
Cces, What, is the fellow mad ? 

Pub. Sirrah, give place. 10 

Casi What, urge you your petitions in the 
street ? 

Come to the Capitol. 

Crtsar enters ike Capitol, the rest following. 

Pop. X wish your enteiprise to-day may 
thrive. 

Cos. What enterprise, Popilius ? 

Pop. Fare you well. 

[Advarices to Caesar. 

Bru. What said Popfiius Lena ? i ‘ 

Cos. He wish’d tu-day our enterprise 

might thrive. 

1 fear our purpose is discovered, 

Bru. Look how he makes to Caesar. 
Mark him. 

Cos. Casca, be sudden, for we lear pre- 
vention. 

Brutus, what shall be done ? If this be 
known, su 

Cassius or Csesar never shall turn hack. 

For 1 will slay myself. 


[Act 3 


r^ru, Cassius, be constant 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purooseT: 
For looK, he simies, and Caesar doth noi 
change. 

Cas. Trebonius knows his time : for wir 
you, Brutus, * 

He diaws Mark Antony out of the way 
{Exeunt Antony and Tiebonim 
Dec. Where is Metelius Cimber ? LetS 
go 

And presently prefer his suit to Casar 
Bru. He is adaress’d ; press near and 
second mm. 

Cm. Casca, you are the first that rears 
your iiand. 

Cofs. >\re we ai! ready ? What is now 
amiss 


That Ca*sar and his Senate must redress? 
Met. Most high, most mighty, and most 
puissant Cmsai, 3. 

Meteilus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart. [Kneeling 

Cces. I must prevent thee, Cimber! 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn prc-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond 39 
To think that Cmsar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools — X mean, 
sw^eet W'ords, * 

Low-crooked curtsies, and base spaniel 
fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished ; 

If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for 
him, 45 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong ; nor without 
cause 

Will he be satisfied. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than 
my own 49 

To sound more sweetly In great Cajsar’s ear 
For the repealing of my banish’d brother ? 
Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, 
Caesar, 

Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 54 
Coes. What, Brutus ! 

Cas. Pardon, Csesar ! Csesar, pardon 1 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 
Coes. I could be well mov'd, if I were as 
you ; 

If X could pray to move, prayers would 
move me ; 

But X am constant as the northern star, So 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in tlie firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumb’red 
sparks. 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his 
place. 65 



Scene 1 ] 

So ia the orld : ’tis fursissh’d well with 
me j 

And men e fiesli and blood, and appre- 
lie >ivQ ; 

Yet in the irnibei I do know bat one 
That iinass dable holds on his rank, 
Unshak’d o' motion ; and that I am he, 7u 
Let me a hi tie show it, even in this — 

That I was constant Cimber slionid be 
banish'd, 

And constant do remain to keep Mm so. 

Cin. O Caesar 1 

Cms. Hence ! Wilt thou lift up 

Olympus ? 

Dec. Great Caesar ! 

Cces. Doth not Brutus bootless 

kneel ? 75 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me I 

[They stab Caesar. Casca strikes the 
first, Brutus the last blow. 

Coes. Et tu. Brute ? — Then fall, Caesar ! 

[Dies. 

Cin. Liberty ! Fieedom ! Tyranny is 
dead I 

Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the 
streets. 

Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and 
cry out 8 o 

Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement ! ’ 

Bru. People and Senators, be not 
affrighted. 

Fly not ; stand still. Ambition’s debt is 
paid. 

Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dec. And Cassius too. 85 

Bru, Where’s Publius ? 

Cm. Here, quite confounded with this 
mutiny. 

Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend 
of Caesar’s 
Should chance — 

Bru. Talk not of standing, I^ublius, good 
cheer ! 90 

There is no harm intended to your person. 
Nor to no Roman else. So tell them, 
Publius. 

O '?, And leave us, Publius, lest that the 

p( 

Rustling £>n us, idumfd do your age some 
niiw liief. 

Bru. Do so ; let no man abide this 
deed 95 

But we the doers. 

Re-^nter I'KFt- sivs. 

Cas, Where is Antony 1 

Tre, Fled to his house amaz’d. 

Men, wives, and children, stare, cry out, and 
run. 

As it were doomsday. 

Bru, Fates, we will know your 

pleasures. 

That we shaE die* we know ; *tis but the 
time, xoo 
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And diawing days out, that men stand 
upon. 

Cas, Why, he that culs off twenty years 
of life 

Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a 
benefit. 

So are we Caesar’s friends, that have 

ai>«-idg'd 105 

His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, 
stoop, 

And let us batiie our hands in Caesar’s 
blood 

Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords. 
Then walk we forth, even to the market- 
place, 309 

And waving our red weapons oVr our heads. 
Let’s all cry ‘ Peace, freedom, j d liberty ! ’ 

Cos. Stoop then, and wash. How many 
ages hence 

ShaE this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown I 

Bru, How many times shall Caesai .evd 
in sport, 115 

That now on Pompev’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the < lust i 

Cos. Sk* oft as that shall be. 

So often shad the k of us be call’d 
The men that gavr= fit ir country liberty. 

Dec. What, shaii we forth ? 

Cas. Ay, ev.jiy man away. 120 

Brutus shall lead, we wiU grace his 
heels 

With the most boldest and best hearts of 
Rome. 

Enter a Servant. 

Bru. Soft, who comes here ? A friend of 
Antony’s. 

Serv, Thus, Brutus, did my master bid 
me kneel ; 124 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me taE down ; 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say ; 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and holiest ; 
Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving. 
Say 1 love Brutus, and I honour him ; 

Say i fear’d Csesar, honour’d him, and 
lov'd him. X 30 

If Bruftis w / vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolv’d 
How Cesar hath deserv’d to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shaE not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus liv*yi^»' ; but will follow 135 
The forlimes and C'.is of noble Brutus 
Thorough the haz> * . . c»t* this untrod state 
With all true faiu- So says my master 
Antony. 

Bru, Thy master is a wise and vaEant 
Roman ; 

1 never thought him worse. 140 

TeE him, so please Mm come unto this 

He ShaE be satisfied and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch’d. 
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Sew. Ill fetch Mm presently. [Exii. 

Bm. 1 know that we shall have him well 
to friend. 

Cas. 1 wish we may. But yet have 1 a 
mind 1 1 =1 

That fears him much ; and my misgiving 
still 

Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Re-enter Antony. 

Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, 
Mark Antony. 

Ant O mighty Caesar I dost thou lie so 
low ? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, 
spoils, I5<' 

Shrunk to this little measure ? Fare thee 
well. 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend. 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank. 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar*s death's hour ; nor no instru- 
ment * 5 *) 

Of half that worth as those your swords, 
made rich 

With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek 
and smoke, 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
1 shall not find myself so apt to die. 

No place will please me so, no mean of 
death, 

As here by Caesar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru, O Antony I beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and 
cruel. 

As by our hands and this our present act 
You see we do ; yet see you but our hands. 
And this the bleeding business they have 
done. If 9 

Our hearts you see not ; they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Romc^ 
As fire drives out fire, so pity pity, - 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your 
part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, 
Mark Antony ; 

Our arms in strength of malice, and our 
hearts 17* 

Of brothers* temper, do receive you in 
With ail kind love, good thoughts, and 
reverence. 

Cas, Your voice shall foe as strong as any 
man's 

In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only foe patient till we have 
appeas'd !«•» 

The multitude, beside themselves with fear. 
And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Caesar when 1 struck 
him. 

Have thus proceeded, 183 


[Act 3 


Ant, I doubt not of your wisdom 

Let each man render me his bloody hand* 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with von* 
Next, Cams Cassius, do I take ’our hand • 
Now, Deems Brutus, yours ; l^ow yours' 
Meteilus ; ’ 

Yours, Cinna ; 
yours. 


and, my valiant Casca, 


Tiiough last, not least in love, yours good 
Trebomus. * ^ 

Gentlemen all — alas, what shall I say ? 
My credit now stands on such slippery 
ground ^ 

That one ot two bad ways you must conceit 


Either a coward or a flatterer. 

That I did love thee, Cmsar, O, 'tis true ! 195 
If then thy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall It not grieve thee dearer than thv 
death 

To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes. 
Most noble I in the presence of thy corse ? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds. 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy 
blood. 202 

It would become me better than to dose 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius ! Here wast thou bay'd, 
brave hart ; 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters 
stand, 206 

Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy 
lethe. 

O world, thou wast the forest to this hart ; 
And this indeed, O world, the heart ot thee I 
How like a deer strucken by many princes 
Dost thou here lie I 211 

Cas. Mark Antony — 

Anf. Pardon me, Caius Cassius. 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cas, 1 blame you not for praising Caesar 
so ; 215 

But what compart mean you to have with 
us ? 

Will you be prick’d in number of our 
friends. 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 
Anf. Therefore I took your hands ; but 
was indeed 

Sway'd from the point by looking down on 
Caesar. 220 

Friends am I with you all, and love you all, 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me 
reasons 

Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru, Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so £uE of good regard 2*5 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied* 

AnI* That's all I seek ; 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce Ms foody to the market-place 
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in the pulpit, as becomes a iriend, 230 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Brw. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cas, Brutus, a word with you. 

[Aside to Brutus} You know not what you 
do- Do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral- 
Know you how much the people may be 
mov'd 235 

By that which he will utter ? 

Bru. [Aside to Cassius} By vour pardon — 
I win myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reason of our Caesar’s 
death. 

What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 240 
And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong, 

Cas. 1 know not what may fall I like it 
not. 

BrtL Mark Antony, here, take you 
Caesar’s body. 215 

You shall not in your funeial speech blame 
us. 

But speak all good you can devise of 
Caesar ; 

And say you do’t by our permission ; 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shall speak 250 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going. 
After my speech is ended. 

Anh Be it so ; 

I do desire no moie. 

Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow 
us. [Exeunt all but Antony. 

Ant* O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece 
of earth, 255 

That 1 am meek and gentle with these 
butchers I 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived m the tide of times. 

Woe to the hand that shed tins costly 
blood I 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy — 200 
Which like dumb mouths do ope their 
ruby lips 

To beg the voice and utterance of my 
tongue — 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; aOs 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 

That mothers shall but smile when they 
behold 

Their infants quartered with the hands of 
war, 209 

All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds ; 
And €®sar*s spirit, ranging for revenge. 
With At 6 by his side come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines with a monarch’s 
voice 

Cry * Havoc I ’ and let slip the dogs of war, , 
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That this foul deed shall smell above the 
earth 275 

With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter Octavius^ Scivant. 

You serve Octavius Cffisar, do you not ? 
Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 

Anf, Caesar did write for him to come to 

Rome. 

Serv. He did receive his letters, and is 
coming, -so 

And bid me sav to you by vord of rnooth — 
O Caesar ! [Seeing the body. 

Ant. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and 
weep. 

Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine. 
Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 
Serv. He ]ies to-mght within seven leagues 
of Rome. 

Ant Post back with speed, and tel! him 
what hath chanc’d. 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous 
Rome, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet ; 290 

Hie hence and tell him so. Yet stay awhile ; 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne this 
corse 

Into the market-place. There shall 1 tiy, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 295 
According to th'* wliich thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. 

[Exeunt vjiih Ccesar*s body. 

Scene II. Rome. The Forum. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius, with the 
Plebeians. 

Citizens. We will be satisfied I Let us be 
satisfied ! 

Bttu. Then follow me, and give me 
audience, friends. 

Cassius, go you into the other street, 

And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay 
here ; 5 

Those that will follow Cassius, go ivith him ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 

1 Pleb. I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 Pleh. I will hear Cassius, and compare 

their reasons, 

When severally we hear them rendered* 10 
[Exit Cassius^ with some of the Plebeians. 

Brutus goes into the pulprt. 

3 Pleb. The noble Brutus is ascended. 

Silence I 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 

Eomai , countrymen, and lovers 1 hear me 
for my cause, and be silent, that you may 
hear. Believe me for mine honour, and 
have respect to mine honour, rhat you may 

9*5 
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believe. Censure me in your wisdom, and^ 
awake your senses, that you may the betcer' 
judge. If there be any in this assembly, any j 
deal friend of Casar’s, to him I say thatj 
Brutus’ love to Ceesar was no less than liis. ; 
If then tiiat friend demand why Brutus | 
rose against Caesar, this is my answer : 
Not that I lov’d C«sar less, but that I 
lov’d Rome more. Had you lather Caesar | 
were living, and die all slaves, than that 
Caesar ware dead, to live all tree men ? As' 
Caesar lov’d me, I weep for him ; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, 
I honour him ; but — -as he was ambitious, 
I slew him. There is tears for his love ; jov 
for his fortune ; honour for his valour ; 
and death for his ambition. Wno u here 
so base that would be a bondman ? It any, 
speak ; for him have I oftended. Who is 
here so rude that would not be a Roman ? 
It any, speak ; tor him have 1 otfended. 
Who IS here so vile that will not love his 
country ? If any, speak ; tor him have 1 
offended. I pause for a reply. 

AIL None, Brutus, none. si 

Briu Then none have 1 offended. I have 
done no more to Caisar than you shall do 
to Biutus. The question ot his death 
eaioli'd in the Capitol; his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor 
his offences enforc’d, for which he suitered 
death. 3v 

Enter Mark Antony and Others with 
Ciesur's body. 

Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark 
Antony, who, though he had no hand in 
his death, shall receive the benefit of his 
dying, a place in the commonwealth, as 
which of you shall not ? With this I depart, 
that, as 1 slew my best lover for the good 
of Rome, I have the same dagger for my- 
self, when it shall please my country to 
need my death. 4^^ 

AIL Live, Brutus I live, live I 

1 Fiefc. Bring him with triumph home 

unto his house. 

2 Pkb, Give him a statue With his 

ancestors. 

3 Pkb, Let him be Caesar. 

4 Csesar’s better parts 50 
Shall be crown'd m Brutus. 

1 Pkh, We’ll bring him to his house with 

shouts and clamours, 

Btti, My countrymen — 

2 Pieb. I^eace, silence I Brutus speaks. 

1 PUh. Peace, ho I 

Brit. Good countrymen, let me depart 
alone, 55 

And for my sake stay here with Antony. 
Do grace to Caesar’s corpse, and grace his 
speech 

Tending to Caesar’s glories, which Mark 
Antony, 


By our permission. Is allow’d to make 
I do entreat you, not a man depart * 
Save I alone, till /intony have spoke. tErU 
1 Pleb. Stay, ho I and let us hear Mark 
Antony*. 

3 Pleb. Let him go up into the public chair 
We’ii hear him. Noble Antony, go up 
AnL For Brutus’ salce I am beholding 
tn you. [Goes up. eg 

4 Pleb, What does he say of Brutus ? 

3 Pleb. He says, for Brutus’ sake 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

4 Pleb. ' I v\ ere best he speak no harm of 

Buitii', here. 


1 iiiis c^aisar was a tyrant. 

^ Nay, that's certain. 

We aie blest that Rome is rid of him. 70 

2 Pleb. Peace I let us hear what Antony 

c.ia say. 


Anf. You gentle Romans — 

AIL Peace, ho i iet us hear him, 

AnL FYicnds, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me voiu ears ; 

I come to bury Ciesar, not to praise him. 
The evil tint men do lives after them ; 75 
The good is oft iiUeired with their bones; 
Bo let It be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Ciesar was ambitious. 

If 1C weie so, it was a grievous fault ? 

And gnevou 4y hath Ciesar answer’d it. 80 
Here, under Iea\ e of Brutus and the rest — 
For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So aie thev ail, all honourable men — 
Come I to speak m Ca'sar’s funeral. 

He was my tnend, faithful and just to 
me ; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious, 86 
And Brutus is an honourable mah. 

He hath brought many captives home to 
Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill ; 
Did this in Cjesar seem ambitious ? 90 

When that the poor have cried, C^sar hath 
wept ; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutu-» is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 95 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thuce refuse. Was this 
ambition I 

Yet Brutus stiys he was ambitious ; 

And sure he is an honourable man. 99 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what 1 do know. 
You ail did love him once, not without 
cause ; 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn 
for him i 

O Judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason I Bear with 
me ; 103 

My heart is in the coffiiii there with Cassar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me, 
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1 Pkfe. Methmks there is much reason in 

his sayings. 

2 Pleb, If thou consider rightly of the 

matter, 

Caesar has had great wrong. 

3 Pleh. Has he, masters! no 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

4 Pleb, Mark’d ye his words ? He would 

not take the crown ; 

Therefore 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

1 Pleb* If it be found so, some will dear 

abide it. 

2 Pleb* Poor soul ! his eyes are red as hre 

with weeping. 115 

3 Pleb* There’s not a nobler man m 

Rome than Antony. 

4 Pleb. Now mark him, he begins again 

to speak.- 

Ant But yesterday the word of Caesar 
might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he 
there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 120 

0 masters, if T were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius 

wrong, 

Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I ..ill not do them wrong ; i rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and 
you, 126 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. ' 
But here’s a parchment with the 'seal of 
CsBsar ; 

J found it in his closet — ’tis his will. X29 
Let but the commons hear this testament. 
Which, pardon me, 1 do not mean to read. 
And tiiey would go and idss dead Caesar’s 
wounds 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 135 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

4 Pleb. We’ll hear the will. Read it, Mark 
Antony. 

AU* The will, the will! We will heai 
Caesar’s will. 

Awt. Have patience, gentle friends, 1 
must not read it ; 140 

It is not meet you know how Caesar lov'd 
you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but 
men ; 

And being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you 
mad. . 

’Tis good you know not that you are his 
heirs ; x is 

For if you should, O, what would come 
of it ? 

4 Pleb^ Read the will? we’ll hear it, 
' Antony ! 

You shaE read us the wiE — Caesar’s wiE. 
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Ant Will you be patient ? Will you stay 
awhile ? 

I have o’ershot myself to teil you of it. 150 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb’d C«sar I do 
fear it. 

4 Pleb. They were traitors. Hopomable 
men ! 

AU. The will ! the testament ! 

2 Pleb. They were villains, murderers. 
The will ! Read the wiE, 156 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read 
the will ? 

Then make a ring about the corpse of 
Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the 
wiE. 

Shall I descend ? and will you give me 
leave ? 160 

All. Come down. 

2 Pleb. Descend. [Antony comes down. 

3 Pleb. You shall have leave. 

4 Pleb. A ring ! Stand round. 

1 Pleb. Stand from the hearse, stand from 
the body. 

2 Pleb. Room for Antony, most noble 

Antony ! 1G6 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand 
far off. 

AIL Stand back. Room 1 Bear back. 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now. 169 

You aE do know this mantle, i remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

*Twas on a summer’s evemng, in his tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look I in this place ran Cassius* dagger 
through ; 174 

See what a rent the envious Casca made ; 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus 
stabb'd. 

And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d or no ; 180 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s 
angel. 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov’d 
him I 

This was the most unkindest cut of aE ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ 
arms, rss 

Quite vanquish’d him. Then burst his 
mighty heart ; 

And in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 
Which aE the whEe ran blood, great C>sar 
feE. 180 

O, what a faU was there, my countrymen I 
Then!, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity. These are gracious drops, 

987 
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Kind souls, what weep you when you but 
behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you 
here. 

Here is himself, marr’d as you see with 
traitors. 

1 Pleb. O piteous spectacle ! 

2 Pleb, O noble Cssar ! 

3 Pleb, O woeful day 1 coo 

4 Pleb, O traitors, villains ! 

1 Pleb, O most bloody sight ! 

2 Pleb, We will be reveng'd. 

AIL Revenge I About! Seek! Bum! 
Fire I Kill ! Slay ! Let not a traitor 
live ! CU 5 

Anh Stay, countrymen. 

1 Pleb, Peace there ! Hear the noble 
Antony, 

2 Pleb. We'll hear him, well follow hun, 
well die with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me 
not stir you up 20 . 

To such a sudden tlood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honour- 
able. 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know 
not. 

That made them do it ; they are wise and 
honourable. 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer 
you. 21 ^ 

I come not, friends, to steal away youi 
hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is. 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know 
full well aiy 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor 
worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the pow'er of 
speech, 

To stir men's blood ; I only speak right on. 
I tell you that which you yourselves do 
know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor poor 
dumb mouths. 

And bid them speak for me. But were X 
Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a 
tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 330 

AIL Well mutiny. 

1 Pkb, Well burn the house of Brutus. 

3 PUb, Away, then I Come seek the 
conspirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear 
me speak* 

ML Peace, hoi Hear Antony, most 
noble Antony. 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you 
know not what. 
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your 

237 


Whciem hath C^e-^ar liius deserv’d 

io\ Co ? 

Alas, you know not ! i laiist tell you. thm • 
You have forgot the I told ^ou of * 
Ah. Most true. The will! Let's stav'and 

hear the will. 2! 

Ant Here is the will, and under Osar's 
scalj 

To every Roman citizen he gives. 

To every several man, seventy-five drach- 
mas. 

2 Pleb, Most noble Ccesar I We'll revenee 

his death. ^ 

3 Pleb. O loyal Caesar ! 245 

Ant. Hear me with patience. ^ 

AIL Peace, ho ! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his 
walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted 
orchards. 

On this side l iber ; ne hath left them you^ 
And to your heirs for ever — common 
pleasures, 

To walk abroad and lecreate yourselves. 
tXete was a Caesar! When comes such 
another ! 

1 Pleb, Nevert ne^ er I Come away, away ! 
Well burn his body in the holy place, 255 
And With tlie hiands fire the traitors' 

houses. 

Take up the body. 

2 Plefi. Go, fetch fire. 

3 Pleb. down benches. 

4 Pleb. Pluck down forms, windows, any 
thing. [Excuni Plebeians with the body. 

Ant. Now let it work, hiischief, thou art 
afoot, gCi 

Take thou what course thou wilt. 

Enter a Servant. 


How now, fellow I 
Serv, Sir, Octavius 1$ already come to 
Rome. 

Ant Where is iie ? 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Caesar’s 
house. 265 

Anf. And thither will I straight to visit 
him. 

He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give m any thing. 

Serv. I heard him say Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of 
Rome, 270 

Ant. Belike they had some notice of the 
people. 

How I had mov'd them. Bring me to 
Octavius. [Exeuwi, 


Scene HI. Barm. A sireeL 

Enter CiNNA tte Poet, and after him the 
Plebeians. 

Ci«. I dreamt to-night that I did feast 
with Caesar, 
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And things railijckily charge my fantasy. 

I ha%^e no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet something leads me foith. 

1 Plebo What is your name ? 5 

2 Pleb. Whitliei are you going 1 

3 Pleb, Where do you dwell ? 

4 Fleb. Aie you a man fed i'nan or a 
bachelor ? 

2 Pleb, Answer eveiy man directly. 

1 Pleb. Ay, and briefly. so 

4 Pleb, Ay, and wisely. 

3 Pleb. Ay, and truly, you were best. 
Cin. What is my name ? Whither am I 

going ? Where do I dwell ? Am I a married 
man or a bachelor ? Then to answer every 
man directly and briefly, wisely and truly : 
wisely, I say I am a bachelor. 

2 That’s as much as to say they are 
fools that marry. You’ll bear me a bang 
for that, I fear. Proceed directly. 

Cm. Directly, I am going to Caesar’s 
funeral. 20 

1 Pleb, As a friend or an enemy ? 

Cin. As a friend. 

2 Pleb. That matter is answexed directly. 

4 Pleb. For your dwelling — biiefly. 

Cm. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 25 

3 Pleb. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1 Pleb. Tear him to pieces ; he’s a con- 
spirator ! 

Cm. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the 
poet. 

4 Pleb. Tear him for his bad verses, tear 

him for his bad verses ! 31 

Cin. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

4 Pleb. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna ; 
pluck but his name out of his heart, and 
turn him going. 

3 Pleb. Tear him, tear him! Come, 
brands, ho I fire-brands ! To Brutus’, to 
Cassius’! Burn all! Some to Decius’ house, 
and some to Casca’s ; some to Ligarius’. 
Away, go ! 

{Exeunt all the Plebeians with Cinna. 
ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Ronm. Antonyms house. 
Enter Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus. 
Ant. These many, then, shall die ; their 
names are prick’d. 

Oct. Your brother too must die. Consent 
you, Tepidus ? 

Lep. I do consent. 

Oct- Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Ubon condition Publius shall not 
live, 

Who is your siscer’s son, Mark Antony. 3 
Ant He shall not live ; look, with a spot 
I damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar’s house ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut uflt some charge in legacies. 
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Lep. What, shall I find you here ? » 

Oct. Or here or at: the Capitol. 

{Exit Lepidus. 

Ant. Ihis IS a slight unmerltable manp 
Meet to be sent on errands. Is it fit. 

The threefold world divided, lie should 
stand 

One of the three to share it ? 

Oct So you thought him, xs 

And took hts voice who should be prick’d 
to die 

In our black sentence and proscription. 
Ant Octavius, I have seen more days 
than you ; 

And though we lay these honours on this 
man, 19 

To ease ourselves of divers sland’rous loads, 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears 
gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business. 
Either led or driven as we point the way j 
And having brought our treasure where we 
wiM, 

Then take we dowh his load, and turn him 
off, as 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 
And graze in conunons. 

Oct. You may do your will ; 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

Ant. So is my horse, Octavius, and for 
that 

I do appoint him store of provender. 30 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on. 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 
And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so : 

He must be taught, and train’d, and bid go 
forth ; 35 

A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On abjects, orts, and imitations. 

Which, out of use and stal’d by other men. 
Begin his fashion. Do not talk of him 
But as a property. And now* Octavius, 40 
Listen great tilings : Brutus and Cassius 
Are levying powers ; we must straight 
make head ; 

Therefore let our alliance be combin’d. 
Our best friends made, our means stretch’d; 
And let us presently go sit in council 45 
How covert matters may be best disclos’d. 
And open perils surest answered. 

Oct Let us do so ; for we are at the stake. 
And bay’d about with many enemies ; 

And some that smile have In their hearts, 
I fear, 30 

Millions of mischiefs. [Bxeiini. 

Scene II. The Camp near Sardis. Before 
iM tent of Brutus. 

Drum* Enter Bhutus, Lucieius, Lucius, 
and the Army. Titinius and Pinbarus 
meet them* 

Bru. Stand, ho I 

LucU, Give the word, ho ! and stand. 
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Bru. What now, Liiciltus ? Is Cassius 
near ? 

LuciL He is at hand, and Pindarus Is 
come 

To do you salutation from his master. •i 

Bm. He greets me well. Your master, 
Pindarus, 

In his own change, or by ill officers. 

Hath given me some ivoithy cause to wish 
Things done undone : but if he be at hand 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin, ‘ I do not doubt lo 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard an<l honour. 

Bru. He is not doubted. A. word, 
Lucilms, 

How he received you ; let me be resolv’d. 

Lucil, With courtesy and with respect 
enough, ’5 

But not with such familiar instances 
Nor with such free and friendly conference 
As he hath us’d of old. 

Bru. Thou hast describ’d 

A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 20 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plam and simple 
faith ; 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 
Make gallant show and promise of their 
mettle ; 

But when they should endure the bloody 
spur, "-s 

They fall their crests, and like deceitful 
jades 

Sink in the trial. Comes his army on ? 

LuciL They mean this night in Sardis to 
be quarter'd. 

The greater part, the horse in general. 

Are come with Cassius. [Low march within, 

Bru, Hark I he is arriv’d ; 30 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and his Powers. 

Cos, Stand, ho I 

Bru. Stand, ho I Speak the word along. 

1 Sold. Stand 1 

2 Sold. Stand t 35 

3 Sold. Stand I 

Cas. Most noble brother, you have done 
me wrong. 

Bru, Judge me, you gods I wrong 1 mine 
enemies ? 

And, if not so, how should I wrong a 
brother ? 

Ca$. Brutus, this sober form of yours 
hides wrongs ; 4^» 

And when you do them — 

Bru. Cassius, be content ; 

Speak your griefs softly ; I do know you 
well. 

Before the eyes of both our armies here. 
Which should perceive nothing but love 
from us. 


Let us not wrangle. Bid thernmoveari^. 
Then in ^mv tent, Cassius, enlarge your 

And I Will give you audience. 

Bid our commanders lead their char®-es nfF 
A little from this ground. *=* 

Bru. Lucilms, do you the like ; and let 
no man J 

Come to our tent till we have done our con 
ference. 

Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. 

[Excunf. 


Scene HI. The Camp near Saadis. Wiihm 
the tent of Biutus. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas. That you have wrong’d me doth 
appear in this ; 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius 
Pelld 

For takmj; bribes neie of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side,' 4 
Because 1 knew the man, were slighted off. 

Bm. You wrong’d yourself to write m 
such a case, 

Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice odence should bear his 
comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you your- 
self 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching 
palm, 10 

Tq sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cas. 1 an itcl'ing palm I 

You know that you are Brutus that speaks 
this, 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your 
last. 

Bm. The name of Cassius honours this 
corruption, 13 

And chastisement doth therefore hide his 
head. 

Cas, Chastisement I 

Bru, Remember March, the ides of 
March remember : 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake ? 
What villain touch’d his body, that did 
stab, 20 

And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this 
world 

But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. 
And sell the mighty space of our large 
honours 25 

For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 

I had rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Roman, 

Cas. Brutus, baft not me I 

Pll not endure it. You forget yourself. 

To hedge me In. 1 am a soldier, I, 
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^Scetie 3] 

Oider In pracilce, abler than yomself 
To make conditions. 

Bni. Go to t you are not. «^'»ssius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bm. I say /ou are not. 

Cas» Urge me no more* I shall forget 
my -.elf ; 35 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no 
farther. 

Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Cas. Is’t possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash 
choler ? 39 

Shall I be frighleci when a madman stares ? 

Cas. O ye gods, ye gods 1 must I endure 
all this ? 

Bril. Ail this ? Ay, more ! Fret till your 
proud heart break. 

Go slioxv your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must 
I budge ? 

Must I observe you ? Must I stand and 
crouch A 

Under your testy humour ? Bv the gods. 
You shall digest the venom ot yoiu spleen 
Though it do split you ; for from this day 
forth 

1*11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my 
laughter. 

When you are waspish. 

Cas, Is it come to this ? 50 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier. 
Let it appear so j make your vaunting 
true. 

And it shall please me well. For mine own 
part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men, 

Cos. You wrong me every way ; you 
wrong me, Brutus ; 55 

I said an elder soldier, not a better. 

Did I say * better * ? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cas. When Caesar liv'd, he durst not thus 
have mov'd me. 

Bru, Peace, peace! You durst not so 
have tempted him. 

Cas, I durst not ? f'o 

Bru. No. 

Cas. What, durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cas. Do not presume too much upon my 
love ; 

I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be 
sorry for, <>5 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not, I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied 
me ; 70 

For I can raise no money by vile means. 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 


JULIUS C/ESAR 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to 

wnng 

From the haid hands ot peasants their vile 

trash 

By any indnection. I did send ^.5 

To you tor gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me ; was that done iik'*- 
Cassius ? 

Should I have answer’d Caras Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 
To lock such rascal counters from his 
friends, so 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 
Dash him to pieces ! 

Cas. I denied you not. 

Bru, You did. 

Cas. I did not. He was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. 

Brutus hath liv'd my heart. 

A friend should bear hss fiiend's in- 
firmities, 85 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they 
are. 

Bru. I do not, till you piactise them on 
me. 

Cas. You love me not, 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never see such 
faults. 

Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they 
do appear go 

As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, 
come. 

Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the woild ; 

Hated by one he loves ; brav’d by his 
brother ; 95 

Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults 
observ’d, 

Set in a notebook, Jearn'd, and conn’d by 
rote. 

To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes I There is my 
dagger. 

And here my naked breast ; within, a 
heart 100 

Dearer than Piiitus’ mine, riche 1 than gold ; 
If that thou be'st a Roman, take it foith. 
I, that denied thee gold, will give ray heart. 
Strike as thou didst at Caesar ; for I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou 
lov’dst him better 105 

Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger. 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be 
humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; i w 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 
And straight Is cold again- 

Cas. Hath Cassips liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
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[Act 4 


JULIUS CiESAH 

When grief and blood ill-temper’d vexeth 
him ? 

Brs4!. When I spoke that I was ill- 
temper’d too. 1 1 

C<ts. Bo you confess so much ? Give me 
your hand, 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus ! 

Bm. Wliat's the matter ? 

Cos* Have not you love enough to bear 
with me, 

When that rash humour which my mother 
gave me 

Makes me forgetful ? 

Bm, Yes, Cassius ; and from henceforth. 

When you are over-earnest with your 
Brutus, 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave 
you so. 

Enter a Poet, followed by Lucilius, 
XmNius, and Lucius. 

Poet Let me go in to see the generals. 

There is some grudge between 'em ; 'tis not 
meet 

They be alone. 

LuciL You shall not come to' them, 125 
Poet Nothing but death shall stay me. 
Cos. How now I What's the matter ? 
Poet For shame, you generals I What do 
you mean ? 

Love, and be friends, as two such men 
should be ; 

For I have seen more years, I’m sure, 
than ye. m** 

Cas, Ha, ha ! How vilely doth this cynic 
rhyme ! 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah ; saucy 
fellow, hence I 

Cas. Bear with Mm, Brutus : 'tis his 
fashion. 

Bru. I’ll know his humour w^hen he 
knows his time. 

What should the wars do with these jigging 
fools ? 

Companion, hence 1 

Cas. Away, away, be gone ! 

[Bxd Poet 

Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the com- 
manders 

Prepare to lodge their companies to-night, 
Cas. And come yourselves, and bring 
Messala with you 

Immediately to us. 

[Exeunt Lucilius and Titinius. 
Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine I 

Cas. I did not think you could have been 
so angry, 

Bru. O Cassius* I am side of many griefs I 
Cos. Of your philosophy you make no use, 

If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru. No man bears sorrow better, Portia 
is dead. X45 

Cas. Ha I Portia T 
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Bru. She is dead. 

Cas. Kow scap’d I kilHng when I cross'd 
you so ? ^ 

0 insupportable and touching loss ! 

Upon what sickness ? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, 150 
And giief that young Octavius with Mark 
Antony 

Have made themselves so strong ; for with 
her death 

That tidings came. With this she fell 
distract, 

And, her attendants absent, swallow'd fire 
Cas. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cas. O ye immortal gods I 155 

Enter Lucius with wine and tapers, 

Bru. Speak no more of her. Give me a 
bowl of wine. 

In this I bury ail unkindness, Cassius. 

^ , [Drinks. 

Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble 
pledge. 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup ; 

1 cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. 160 

[Drinks. Exit Lucius. 
Re-enter Titinius, with Messala. 

Bru. Come in, Titinius I Welcome, good 
Messala I 

Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities. 

Cas. Portia, art thou gone ? 

Bjw. No more, I pray you. 

Messala, X have here received letters, ' 165 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power. 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Mes. Myself have letters of the self-same 
tenour. 

Bru. With what addition ? 170 

Mes. That, by proscription and bills of 
outlawTy, 

Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 
Cas. Cicero one I 

Mes. Cicero is dead, 177 

And by that order of proscription. 

Had you your letters from your wife, my 
lord ? 

Bru. No, Messala* 180 

Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of 
her ? 

Bru. Nothing, Messala, 

Mes, ’ That, methinks. Is strange. 

Bru. Why ask you ? Hear you aught of 
her In yours ? 

Mes. No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, as you are a Komaiir tell me 
true. 



Scene 3] 

Mes. Then lilce a Roman bear the truth 
I teUi 

For certain she Is dead, and by strange 
manner. 

Bru. Why, farewell, Portia. We must 
die, Messala. 

With meditating that she must die once, 

I have the patience to endure it now. loo 

Mes. Even so great men great losses 
should endure. 

Cfis, i have as much of this in art as you. 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 

Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do 
you thiiilc 

Of marching to Philippi presently ? 195 

Cas. I do not think it good. 

Bru. Your reason ? 

Cas. This it is : 

Tis better that the enemy seek us , 

So shall he waste his means, weary his 
soldiers, 

Doing himself offence, whilst we, lying 
still, 

Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 200 

Bru. Good reasons must, of force, give 
place to better. 

The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc'd affection ; 

For they have grudg'd us contribution 
The enemy, marching along by them, 205 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh'd, new-added, and en- 
courag’d ; 

From which advantage shall we cut him 
off. 

If at Philippi we do face him there. 

These people at our back. 

Cas. Hear me, good brother. 210 

Bru. Under your pardon. You must note 
beside 

That we have tried the utmost of our 
friends. 

Our legions are brim full, our cause is ripe. 
The enemy increaseth every day : 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 215 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune ; 

Omi^'^^ed, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 320 
And we must take the current when It 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cas. Then, with your will, go on ; 

Well along ourselves and meet them at 
Philippi. 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our 
talk, 

And nature must obey necessity, 2."; 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say ? 

Cas. No more. Good night : 

Early to-morrow will rise, and hence. 
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Bru. Lucius ! [Enter Lucius] My gow^n. 
[Exit LwcmsJ Farewell, good Messala, 
Good mght, Titinius. Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good mght, and good repose ! 

Cas. O my^ dear brother, 

This was an ill beginning oi the night ! 
Never come such division ’tween oui souls ! 
Let It not, Brutus. 

Bru. Everything is well. 23) 

Cas. Good night, my loid. 

Bru. Good night, good brother. 

Tit. and Mes. Good mght, Lord Brutus. 
Bru. Farewell, every one. 

[Exeuni Cassms, Tiiinms, and Messala. 

Re-enter Lucius u>iih the gown. 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instru- 
ment ? 

Luc. Here in the tent. 

Bni. What, thou speak’st drowsily ? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art 
o’erwatch'd. 

Call Claudius and some other of my men ; 2 to 
ni have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
Luc. Varro and Claudius 1 

Enter Varro and C*l audios. 

Var. Calls my lord ? 

Bj'u. I pray you, sus, lie in my tent and 
sleep ; 

It mav be i shall raise you by and by 2.J5 
On business to my brothei Cassius. 

Var. So please you we will stand and 
watch your pleasure. 

Bru. 1 will not have it so. Lie down, good 
sirs ; 

It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I sought 
for so ; 210 

I put it in the pocket or my gown. 

[Varro and Cla • Jius he doun. 
Luc. I was sure your lordship did not 
give it me. 

Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much 
forgetful. 

C ^ 1st thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile. 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 
Luc. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 

Bru, It does, my boy, 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art 
willing. 257 

Luc. It is my duty, sir. 

Brti. I should not urge thy duty past thy 
might ; 

I know young bloods look for a time of 
rest. 

Luc, J have slept, my lord, already. 2Cn 
Bru. It was well done *, and thou shalt 
sleep again ; 

I will not hold thee long. If I do live, 

I will be good to thee. 

[Music and a song. Lucius fails asleep. 
This is a sleepy tune. O murd'rous sliimbei! 
I.ayest thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
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JULIUS C^SAR 

That plays thee music ? Gentle knave, good 
night. 267 

X will not do thee so much wrong to wake 
thee. 

If thou dost nod, thou break's! thy instru- 
ment ; 

I’ll take it from thee ; and, good boy, 
good night. 

Let me see, let me see ; is not the leaf 
turn'd down 

Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. 

is Us down. 

Enter the Ghost of C^sar. 

How ill this taper burns ! Ha I who comes 
here ? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition, 275 
It comes upon me. Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some 
devil, 

That mak'st my blood cold and my hair to 
stare ? 

Speak to me what thou art. 

Ghost, Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru, Why corn's! thou ? 

Ghosf, To teU thee thou shalt sec me ai 
Philippi. 

Bru, Well ; then I shall see thee again ? 

G}iosi. Ay, at Philippi, 

Bril. Whv, I will see thee at Philippi, 
then, [Exd Ghost. 

Now I have taken heart thou vanishest. s-s* 
III spirit, I would hold moie talk with 
thee. 

Boy I Lucius ! Varro ! Claudius ! Sirs, 
awake I 
Claudius ! 

Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 

Bru. He thinks he still is at his instru- 
ment. 21)0 

Lucius, awake ! 

Luc. My lord I 

Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that 
thou so cnedst out ? 

Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did 
cry. 

Bru, Yes, that thou didst. Didst thou see 
any thing ? 

Luc, Nothing, my lord. 

Bril, Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah Claud- 
ius I 

ITo Varro] I'ellow thou, awake I 

Var. My lord ? 

Clau, My lord ? .vj'j 

Bru. Why did >ou so cry out, sirs, in 
your sleep ? 

Both. Did we, my lord ? 

Bru. Ay. Saw you any thing ? 

Var, No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Clan. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go and ccmmmd me to my brother. 
Cassius ; 304 

Bid him set on his powTs l>etimes before, 
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And we will follow . 

Var, and. Clau, It shall be done, my lord 

IBxeunt. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Near PhtlippL 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Army. 

Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are 
answered. 

You said the enemy would not come down 
But keep the hills and upper regions * ’ 

It proves not so. Their battles aie at hand • 
They mean to w^arn us at Philippi here ? 
Answering before we do demand of them 
Ant. Tut, I am in their bosoms, and i 
know 

Wherefore they do it. They could be 
content 

To \isit other places, and come down 9 
With fcartul braveiy, thinking by this face 
i’o fasten m our thoughts tliat they have 
courage ; 

But 'tis not so. 

Entei a Messenger. 

hiess, Prepaie you, generals : 

The enem'v comes on in gallant ihovv ; 
Then lilootly s«gn of battle is hung out, 
And something to be done immediately. 15 
Ani Octa\ Ills, lead your battle softly on. 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oil. Upon the tight hand I : keep thou 
Uie left. 

AnI. Why do you cioss me m this 
exi.iicnt I K) 

Oct, I do not CIOSS you ; but I will do so. 

fMarc/i. 

Drum. Enter Biiirrus, Cassius, and their 
Army ; LirciLiu 'I’itinius, Messala, 
and t)the«-5. 

Bill. 7 'hey stand, and would ha'ie parley. 
Car. St<»nd fast, Tltiniiis * we must out 
and talk. 

Oci, Maik Antony, shall we give sign of 
battle ? 

AnL No, Caesar, we ftill answ^er on their 
charge. « 

Make forth ; the generals would have some 
words. 35 

Oct, Stir not until the signal. 

Bru. Words before blows. Is it so, 
countrymen ? 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as 
you do. 

Bru, Good words are better than bad 
strokes, Octavius. 

Ani. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you 
give good words ; 30 

Witness the hole you made in Caesar’s heart, 
Crying * Long live 1 Hail, Caesar ! ’ 

Cm. Antony, 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 



Scene 1 ] 

But for your worils, ihey \ob the Hybla 
bee-s. 

And leave them honeylcss 
Ant. Not stingless too ? 

Bril. O yes, and scundiess too ; 

For you have stoFn the»i buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely thical before vou sting. 
Ant. Villains, you tiid not so when youi 
vile daggers 

Hacked one another ui the sides of Caesar to 
You show’d your teeth like apes, and 
fawn’d like hounds. 

And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s 
feet ; 

Wliilst damned Casca, like a cui, behind 
Struck Caesai on the neck. O you flatterers ! 
Cas. Flatterers I Now, Biutus, thank 
yourself : n 

This tongue had not offended so to-day 
If Cassius might have rul’d 

Oct. Come, come, the cause. If arguing 
make us sweat. 

The proof of it will tuin to redder diops. 
Look, 50 

I draw a sword against conspirators ; 

When think you that the sword goes up 
again ? 

Never till Caesai ’s three and thiity wounds 
Be well aveng'd, or till anothei Caesar 
Have added slaiightei to the sword of 
traitois M 

Brw. Caesar, thou canst not die by 
tiaitors’ hands. 

Unless thou biing’st them with thee. 

Och So I hope. 

I was not boin to die on Brutus’ sword. 
Bru. O, It thou wert the noblest of thy 
stiain, 

Young man, thou couldst not die more 
honoiuable. 00 

Cas. A peevish schoolboy, woithlcss of 
such honour. 

Join'd with a masker and a reveller ! 

Ant. Old Cassius still 1 
Oct. Come, Antony ; away 1 

Defiance, traitois, hurl we in youi teeth. 

If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs. [Exetmi 
Cctavius, Antony, and theh Army. 
Cas. Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, 
and swim bark ! 67 

The sto m is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Brit. Ho, Lucilius ! hark, a word with 
you. 

Lucil. My lord. 

IBrutns and Lncilms converse apart. 
Cas. Messala. 

Mes, What says my general ? 

Cas. Messala, 70 

This is my birth-day ; as this very day 
Was Cassius born. Give me thy hand 
Messala. 

Be thou my witness that against my will. 
As Pompey was, am I compelPd to set 
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Upon one battle all otu liberties. 

You know that I held Epicurus strong, 

And his op.ricn ; now 1 change my msnd 
And pailiy ciedit things that do piesage 
Coming from Saiclis, on oiii formei cnsi^^n 
Two mighty eagles tell *, and tlieie Ihcv 
perch’d, su 

Gorging and feeding fiom our soldiers’ 
hands. 

Who to Philippi hcie consorted us. 

This morning ate they fled away and gone, 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and 
kites, 

Fly o’er our heads and downw'aid lock 

on us s-, 

As we were sickly prey. Their shadows 
seem 

A canopy most fatal, under wduch 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 
Mes. Believe not so. 

C<2s. I but believe it partly ; 

For I am fresh of spirit and resolv’d <jo 

To meet all penis very constantly. 

Bru. Even so, Lucilius. 

Cas. Now, most noble Biutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we 
may. 

Lovers in peace, lead on out days to age I 
But, since the aflaus of men rest still lu- 
certain, r s 

Let’s reason with the woist that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together. 
What are you tnen dcteimmcd to do ? 90 
Bru. Even by the rule cf that philosophv 
By which 1 did blame Cato toi the death 
Which he did give himself — 1 know not 
how, 

But I do find it cow^ardly and \ilc, 

For fear of what might fdl, so to prevent 
The time of life — aiming myself with 
patience ms 

To stay the providence of seme high powcis 
That govern us below'. 

Cas. Then, if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in tiiumjh 
Thoiough the streets of Rome ? 

Bru. No, Cassius, no. Think not, then 
noble Roman, no 

That evei Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. But this same 
day 

Must end that work the ides of Maich 
begun. 

And whethex we shall meet again i know 
not. 

Therefore our eveilasting farewell take : n ' 
For ever and for evei farew'cll, Cassius I 
If we do meet again, why, w'e shall smile ; 
If not, why then this pin ting was well made. 
Cas. For ever and lor ever i'aievveJl 
Brutus ! 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed ; i ; 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made* 
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Bru, Why then, lead on. O that a man 
might know 

The end of this day's business ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, i-’t 
And then the end is known. Come, ho ! 
away 1 [Exei^nh 

Scene XI, Near Phihppu The field of 
battle. 

Alarum* Enter Bkutos and Mess^la. 

Bru* Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give 
these bills 

Unto the legions on the other side 

[Loitd alarum. 

Let them set on at once ; for I percei\ e 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, .) 
And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, nde, Messala ; let them all come 
down. fJBxeunh 

Scene IIL Another part of the field. 

Alarums. Bntej Cassius and Titinius. 

Cas. O, look, Titmius, look, the villains 
fly ! 

Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy. 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
1 slew the coward, and did take ic fiom him. 

TU. O Cassias, Brutus gave the word too 
early, 

Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly. tXis soldiers fell to 
spoil, 

Whilst we by Antony are all enclos’d. 
Enter Pindarus. 

Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further 
off; 

Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ; lo 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far ofl. 

Cas. This hill is tar enough. Look, look, 
Titinius, 

Are those my tents where I perceive the fire? 

Tit. They are, my lord. 

Cas- Titinius, if thou lovest me. 

Mount thou my horse and hide thy spurs 
in him, js 

Till he have brought thee up to yonder 
troops 

And here again, that I may rest assur’d 
Whether yond troops are fiiend or enemy. 

Tit. I Will be here again even with a 
thought. } Exit. 

Cas. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that 
lull ; 

My sight was ever thick ; regard Titmius, 
And tell me what thou not’st about the 
field. f Pindar »5 goes up. 

This day 1 breathed first. Time is come 
round. 

And where I did begin there shall I end ; 
My life is run Ms compass. Sirrah, what 
news ? 35 


Pin. [Above] O my lord I 
Cas. What news ? 

Pin. Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen that make to him on 
spur ; 

Yet he spurs on. Now they are almost on 
him. ^ 

Now Titmius ! Now some light. O 

lights too I ne 

He’s ta’en. 

And hark ! They shout for joy. 

C^is. Come down ; behold no more. 

O, coward that I am to live so long ,, 

To see my best friend ta'en befoie my face ! 

Filter Pindarus. 

Come hither, sirrah. 

In Paitliia did 1 take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do ’ 
Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keen 
thine oath *, ^ 

Now be a iieeraan, and with this good 
sword, 

lhat lan thiough Ca'sai’s bowels, search 
this bosom. 

Stand not to answer ; here, take thou the 
hilts ; 

And when mv face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 
Guide thou the sword. fPnidarus stabs him* 
Cmsar, thou <trt reveng’d, 43 
Even with the swv’rd tliat kill’d thee. [Dies. 
Pm. 80, I .im liee ; yet would not so 
hav c been. 

Durst I have clone mv will. O Cassius’. 48 
Far tiom this countiy Pindauis shall run, 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. 

[Exif. 

Re-enier Tnixius, with Messala. 

Mes. It is but change, Titmius; for 
Octavius 

Is overthrown liy noble Brutus' power, 

A$ Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 

1 it. I’hese tidings n-fll well comfort 
Cassius. 

Mfs. W’here did you leave him ? 

Tit. All disconsolate, 55 

With Pindarus, his bondman, on this hill. 
Mes. Is not that he that lies upon the 
ground ^ 

Tit. He lies not like the living. O my 
heart 

Mcs. Is not that he ? 

TU* No, this was he, Messala; 

But Cassius is no more. G setting sun, Co 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 
So in his red blood Cassius’ clay is set I 
1 ‘he sun of Rome is set. Our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dew's, and dangers come ; our deeds 
are done. (h 

Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 
Mcs. Mistrust of good success hath done 
this deed. 
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Scene 3] 

O hateful erroi, melancholy’s child. 

Why <3ost thou show to the apt thoughts of 
men 

The things that are not ? O erior, soon 
conceiv'd. 

Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 70 
But kilTst the mother that engeud'red 
thee ! 

Tit, What, Pindarus ! Where art thou, 
Pindarus ? 

Mes. Seek him, Titmius, whilst I go to 
meet 

The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears. I may sav ‘ thiusting ’ it ; 75 
For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

Tit, Hic you, klessala. 

And I will seek for Pindams tiie while. 

lExtt Messala. 

Why didst thou send me forth, brave 
Cassius ? 80 

Did I not meet thy friends, and did not they 
Put on my blows this wreath of victoiy. 
And bid me give it thee ? Didst thou not 
hear their shouts ? 

Alas, thou hast misconstuied evciy thin^ 
But hold thee, take this gailand on thy 
biow^ ; 85 

Thy Brutus bid me gi^ e it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace. 
And see how' I legaided Cams Cassius. 

By your leave, god». This is a Roman’s part. 
Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ 
heait. [Dies. 

Alarum. Re-eyiter Messala, with Brutus, 
Young Cato, Strato, Volumnius, 
and Lucilius. 

Bru, Wheie, where, Messala, doth his 
body lie ? 91 

Mes. Lo yonder, and Titmius mourning it. 
Bru, Titmius' face is upward- 
Cata. He is slam. 

Bru, O Julius Cicsar, thou ait mighty yet! 
Thy spirit w'alks abioad and turns our 
swords 0 1 

In our own pioper entrails. [Loiv alarums. 

Cato. Brave I'ltinius ! 

Look whe’r he have not crown’d dead 
Cassius ! 

Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as 
these ? 

The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 100 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe 
moe tears 

To this dead man than you shall sec me pay. 

I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 
Come, therefore, and to Thasos send his 
body. 

His funerals shall not be in our camp, 105 
Lest it discomfort us. Lucilius, come ; 

And come, young Cato ; let us to the Held, i 


JULIUS CiESAR 

Labeo and Flavius set oui battles on. 

'Tis three o’clock; and, Romans, yet ere 
night 

We shall try fortune m a second fight. lo 

LH^einih 

Scene IV. Anotlmi part of the fizUl 
Alarum. Enter Bruius, Mess\la. Yolnc 
Cato, Lucilius, and Flax'ius. 

Bru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold itp 
your heads ! 

Cato. V/hat bastard doth not ? Who will 
go with me ? 

I will proclaim my name about the field - 
I am the son of Marcus Caio, ho I 
A foe to tyrants, and my country’s fntnd. - 
1 am the son of Maicus Cato, ho I 

Enter Soldieis and 

B^u. And I am Brutus, Mairus Brutus, I! 
Biutus, my country’s friend ! Know me foi 
Biutus I [Exif. Yoimi; Cato falls. 

Liicil. O yoimg'and noble Caio, Bit Inou 
down ? rj 

Why, now thou diest as bravely as I’ninius, 
And mayst be honour'd, being Cato’s son 

1 Sold. Yield, 01 thou diest. 

Lucil. Only I yield to die 

lOfJermg money] There is so much that thc'u 
\vilt kill me sti night 1 1 

Kill Biutus, and be hoiioui’d in his 

1 Sold. Wc must not. A noble ! 

Entet Antoz'JY. 

2 Sold. Room, ho I Tcli Antony Bruius 

IS ta’en. 

1 Sold. I’ll tell the news. Heie comrs the 
gcneial. 

Brutus IS ta’cn ! Biutus is ta'en, mv ]n;d ! 

Ant. Where is he ? 

Lucil. Safe, Antonv ; Biucus is safe 
cnougli. I 

I dare assure thee that no enemv 
Shall ever take alive the noble Bnirus. 

The t,ods defend him from so gi ear a shame' 
When you do find hiri, or ?di\c or tlead, 

To will he found like Brutus, like hninselL 

\nt. This IS not Biutus, friend ; hut, I 
assiiie you, 

A piiZQ no less m w'orth. Keep tlu.'' man safe; 
Jne him all kindness. I had rathti have 
uch men my friends than enemies. Go on, 
And see whe’r Brutus be alive 01 dead ; 

And bring us word unto OctaMUs’ tent 
How everything is chanc’d. IL'AChUk 

Scene V. Another payi of the field. 

Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, 
Strato, and Volumnius. 

Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, re.se 
on this rock. 

Cli. Statilius show’d the torch-light ; but, 
my lord. 
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JULIUS C^SAH 

Hq came not back. He is or ta*en or slam 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitiis. Slaying is the 
word ; 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Chtus. “i 

[W/iisi>e> ing, 

Cli, What, I, my lord ? No, not for al! 
the world. 

firit- Peace, then, no words. 

CIL rii rather kill myself. 

Bru. Haik thee, Daidaiiius ! 

Dar. Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cli. O Dardanius ! 

Dar. O Clitus I 

Cli. What ill request did Brutus make 
to thee ? 

Dar. To kill Mm, Clitus. Look, he 
meditates. 

Cli. Now IS that noble vessel full of griet, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius ; list 
a word, 

VoL What says my lord ? 

Bru. Why, this, Volumnius : 

Tne ghost of Csesar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night — at Sardis once. 
And this last night here in Philippi fields. 
1 know my hour is come. 

Vol. Not so, my lord. -• 

Bru. Nay, 1 am sure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how li 
goes I 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; 

{Low alarums. 

U is more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry till they push us. Good 
Volumnius, 

Thou know'st that we two went to school 
together ; 

Even for that our love of old. I prithee, 
Hold thou my sword-hilts whilst I run on it. 
Vol. That’s not an office for a friend, my 
lord. [Alarum iiiU. 

Cli. Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarry- 
ing here. V' 

Bru. Farewell to you ; and you ; and 
you, Volumnius, 

Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato, Countrymen, 
-My heart doth joy that yet in all my Hte 
I found no man but he was true to me. , > 
I shall have glory by this losing day. 

More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So fare you well at once ; for Brutus’ 
tongue 

Hath almost ended his life’s history. to 
Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones 
would rest. 

That have hut labour’d to attain this hour. 
lAtemm. Cry within * Fly, fly, fly I \ 


Ch. Fiy, my lord. fly. 

Hence ! 1 will 

{Exeunt Chtus, Dardanius, and 

I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thyTrd“' 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect * * 

l-hy life hath had some smatch of honom 
in it. 


Hold then my sword, and turn away thy 

While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 
Stra. Give me your hand first. Fare voi 
well, my lord. ^ 

Bru. Farewell, good Strato. CEesar, now 
be still. ” 

I kill'd not thee with half so good a will, 
[fie runs on his sword, and dies. 


Alarum. Retreat. Enter Octavius, An- 
tony, Msss^la, Luctlius, and the Army. 
Oct. What man is that ? 

Mes. My master’s man, Strato, where is 
tny master ^ 

Sfra. Free from the bondage you are in 
Messala. " 

The conqueiors can but make a fire cf him • 
For Biutus only overcame himself, 56 

And no man else hath honour by his death. 
Lucil. So Brutus should be found. I 
thank thee, Brutus, 

That thou hast prov’d Lucilius’ saying true. 
Oa. Ail that serv’d Brutus, I will enter- 
tain them. 60 

Fellow, wilt thou oestow thy time with me ? 
Stra. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 
Ocf. Do so, good Aiessala. 

Mes. How died my master, Strato ? 
Stra. 1 held the sword, and he did run 
on it. 63 

Mes. Octavius, then take him to follow 
thee. 

That did the latest service to my master. 
Ant. Hiis was the noblest Roman of them 
all. 

All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they di<i in envy of great C®sar ; 
fie only in a general honest thought 71 

And common good to all made one of them. 
Ills life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And .say to all the world ‘ This was a mani’ 
Oct. According to his virtue kt us use 
him, 76 

With all respect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall 
lie. 

Most like a .soldier, ordered honourably. 

So call the field to rest, and let’s away So 
To part the glories of this happy day. 

[Eacewifi* 
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UHAMAIIS I'HRSON^ 


DUNCAN, King of Scotland, 

Malcolm, \ 

DONALBAIN, / 

Macbeth, \ Q^^i^y-ats of the Ki}ig*i> ii)} 
Banquo, / 

Macduff, 

Lennox, 

Ross, 

Menteiih, 

Angus, 

Caithness, 

Fleance, son to Banquo. 

Siward, Earl of Northumberland^ Genoal 
of the English forces. 

Young Siward, /ns son. 

Seyton, an officer attending on Macbeth 
Boy, son to MacdujJ. 


Noblemen of Scotland. 


A Sergeant. 

A Porter. 

An Old Man. 

An English Doctor. 

A Scots Doctor. 

Lvdy Macbeth. 

Lvdy Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

The Weird Sisters. 

Hecate, 

I he Ghost of Banqiio. 

Apparitions. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Mui- 
derers, Attendants, and Messengers. 


The Scene : Scotland and England. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. An open place. 

Thunder and lightning. Enta do ee Witches. 

1 Witch. When shall we three meet 

again ? 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

2 Witch. When the hurlyhiirly's done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 

3 Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. s 

1 Witch. Where the place ? 

2 Witch. Upon the heath, 

3 Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

1 Witch. I come, Graymalkin, 

2 Witch. Paddock calls. 

3 Witch. Anon ! 

All Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

[Whdies vanish. 

Scene 11 . A camp near Fours. 

Alarum wHhm. Enter King Di’NCvn, 
Malcolm, Donalbain, Lennox, unih 
Attendants, meeting a bleeding Seigeant. 

Dun. What bloody man is that ? He can 
report. 

As s.eemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The* newest state. 

Mai This is the sergeant 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
’Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave inend ! 
Say to the King the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 

Serg. Doubtful it stood, 


As two spent swimmers that do cling 
together 

And choke their art. The merciless 

Macdonwald — 

Worthy to be a rebel, for to that i<> 

T he multiplying villainies of natme 

Do swarm upon him — from the Western 
Isles 

Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied ; 

And Fortune, on his damned quairei 

smiling, 

Show’d like a rebel’s whore. But all’s too 
weak ; i > 

For brave Macbeth — ^well he deserves that 
name — 

Disdaining Fortune, with bis brandish’d 
steel 

Which smok’d with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion, carv’d out his 

passage 

Till he fac’d the slave ; 

Which ne’er. shook hands, nor bade farewell 
to him, 

'fill he unseam’d him from the nave to th ’ 
chaps. 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. O valiant cousin I worthy gentle- 
man I 

Serg. As whence the sun gins his reflec- 
tion ' > 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders 
break, 

So from that spring whence comfort seem’d 
to come 

Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, 

marki 
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No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 
CompelFd these skipping kerns to trust 
their heels, 3 ^^ 

But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage. 
With furbish’d arms and new supplies of 
men. 

Began a fresh assault. 

Dun, Dismay’d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Serg. Yes ; 

As sparrows eagks, ot the hare the lion. 35 
If 1 say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overchaig’d witli double 
cracks ; 

So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the 
ioe. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking 
wounds, -f' 

Or memorize another Golgotha, 

I cannot tell — 

But i am faint ; my gashes cry for help. 

Dun, So well thy words become thee as 
thy wounds ; 44 

They smack of honour both — Go get him 
surgeons. [Exd Sergeant, attended. 

Enter Ross. 

Who comes here ? 

Ma?.. The worthy Thane of Ross. 

Len, What a haste looks through his 
eyes I 

So should he look that seems to speak 
things strange. 

Ross, God save the King ! 

Dun, Whence cam’st thou, worthy 
thane ? 

Ross, From Fife, great King, 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the 
sky so 

And fan our people cold. 

Norw'ay himself, with terrible numbers. 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The Thane ot Cawdor, began a dismal 
conflict. 

Till that Beliona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in 
proof, 

Confronted him with self-comparisons. 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst 
arm, 

Curbing his lavish spirit ; and to conclude. 
The victory fell on us. 

Dun, Great happiness 1 

Ross. That now m* 

Sweno, the Norways* king, crates com- 

position ; 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colme’r» Inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun, No more that Thane of Cawdor 

shall deceive ( % 

Our bosom interest. Go pronounce his 
present death, 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Ross, 111 see it done. 


Dun. What he h.ith lost, noble Macbeth 
hath won. [BxetmL 

Scene HI. A Masted heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches, 

1 VVifeh. Where hast thou been, sister ? 

2 Witch. Killing sveine. 

3 Witch. Sister, where thou ? 

1 ’Witch, A sailor'o wife had chestnuts in 

her lap, 

And mounch’d, and mounch’d, and 
mounch’d. 

‘ Give me ' Ciuolh I. 5 

‘ Aroint thee, witch ! ’ the rump-fed 
ronyon cries. 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master 0' 
th’ Tiger ; 

But in a sieve I’ll thither sail 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
ril dc. I’ll cto, and i’ll do. 10 

2 Wifeh. I’ll give thee a wind. 

1 Witch. Th'art kind. 

3 Wrfc/i. And I another. 

1 W^itch. 1 mvself have all the other ; 

And the very po^ts they blow, 15 

All the ejuarters that they know 

r th’ Shipman’s caru. 

I’ll drain him drv as Iiay : 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house hd ; 20 

He shall live a man forbid ; 

Weary sev’nights, nine times nine. 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 25 

Look what I have. 

2 U'lldi. Show me, show me, 

1 Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumo, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. 

I Drum wUhin, 

3 WiUh. A drum, a drum I 30 

Madielh doth ciune. 

AIL The Weini Sisters, hand In hand, 
Posters of the sea ami land, 

Thus do go about, about •, 

Thrice to tliine, and thrice to mine, 35 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 

PtMce ! Ihe charm’s wound up. 

Enter Maciu/ui and Banquo. 

Mach, So foul and fair a day ! iiave not 
seen. 

Beni. How far is't call’d to Forres ? What 
are these, 

So wither’d, am! so w-ild in their attire, .jo 
'I h' « k>ok not like th’ fnhalntants o' th* 
earth, 

And yet are on’t ? Live you, or are you 
aught 

That man may question ? You seem to 
understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
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Scene 3] 

Upon her skiiiiiy Isps\ You should be 
women, .is 

And yet your beaids foioid me to mterpiCL 
Tiiat you are so. 

Kiacb, Speak jf you can. What are you 

1 Witch. AJi ii nl, Macbeth ! Han to tlice, 

Tiiime o» ( »iamis I 

2 Witcti. All h mb Macbeth ! Ilail lo thee, 

I’hane ot Cawdm ! 

3 Witch. AH hub Macbeth, that shalt 

be Kiaff I’.eieattei I 

Bdn. Good sn, why do you start, and 
seem to feat 

Things that do sound so fair ? T th* name 
of tiutli. 

Are ye fantastical, or that inuecd 
Which outwardly ye show ? My noble 
partner 

You greet with piesent grace and great 
prediction 

Of noble having and of rovai hope. 

That he seems lapt withal. Xo me you 
speak not. 

If you can look into the seeds of amc 
And say which grain will giow and which 
will not, 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fe.ir 
Your favours nor >our hate. oi 

1 Witch. Hail ! 

2 Witch. Hail ! 

3 Witch. Hail I 

1 Witch. Lesser than kiacbeth, and 

greater. <■ 

2 Witch. Not so Ji.ippy, yet much happiei. 

3 WHch. d’hou shah get kings, though 

thou be none. 

So, all hail, Macbeth and Banejuo ! 

1 Wifdi, Banqiiv) and Macbetli, Ml hail ! 
Much. Stay, you imperfect speal;ers, tell 
me more. , * 

By SineHs deatli I know 1 am Thane of 
Olamis ; 

But how of Cawdor ? I'he 1 hane of Cawdor 
lives, 

A prosperous gentleman *, and to be King 
Stands not withm the nrospcct of belief, 

No more than to he Cawdor. Say ti oin 
whence 

You owe this strange intelligence, or wdn 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our wav 
With such piophctic greeting ^ Speak, 1 
charge yini. { A itches vanish. 

Ban. t'he earth hath bubbles, as the 
water has, 

And these are of them. Whither are thev 
vanish'd ? 

Mutch. Into the air ; and what seem'd 
corporal melted 

As breath into the wind. Would they had 
stay'd ! 

Ban. Were such things here as we do 
speak about t \ 

Or have we eaten on the insane root | 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 85 ^ 


MACBETH 

Macb. You: ch.ldreii 'vhall be kings. 

Bun. You shall be King. 

Much. And liiane of Cawdor too ; went 
it not so ? 

Ban. '’i o th' seH-‘'anie tune and woids. 

Who’s hcic 1 

Entcc Ross and \ ngus . 

Ro^s. The King hath Happily receiv'd, 
Macbeth. 

The* new ^ of thy success ; and when lie 
reads yu 

Thy persona! venture m the rebels’ light, 
Ills wondois and his praises do contend 
Wnich should be thine or liis. Silenc’d wdh 
tnab 

I vi viewing o’ei the rest o' th’ self-same da\ , 
He linds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks. 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Sirange images of death. As thmk as 
talc 

Cairc with post, and every one did 
bear 

'Fhv praises in Ins kingdom’s great defence. 
And poiu’d them down before him. 

Aiiff. We are sent 100 

To give tb.ee, from our royal master, 
thanks ; 

OnK to hciald thee into his sight. 

Not pay thee. 

Boss. And, for an earnest of a greater 
honoin. 

He hade me, from him, call thee Thane of 
Cawdor; i.t, 

In which addition, hail, most worthy 
Tliane ! 
lAu It is thine. 

Bun. What, can the devil speak true ? 

Alu’h. The Thaiu* ol Cawdor lives; vvhv 
do you diess me 
In hoi rowed lohes / 

Aue Who was the Thane lives yet ; 
But under heavy judgment bears that hie 
Whuii he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
comhui’d nr 

With those of Norway, or did Ime the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or tliat 
with both 

He labour'd m his country’s wreck, I know 
not ; 

But treasons capital, confess’d and prov’d, 
Have overthrown him. 

Macb. I A side I Glamis, and Thane oi 
Cawdor! iv 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for ycuir 
pains. 

(Aside to Banqua] Ho you not hope your 
children shall be kings, 

When those that gave the Thane of Oiwdor 
to me 

Promis’d no less to them t 

Ban. CAsMe ia Macbelhl That/ trusted 
home, no 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
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But be tlic serpent imder’t. He that’s 
coming 

Must be provided for ; and you shall put 
Tnis night’s great business into mv dis- 
patch ; <>5 

Which shall to ail our night's and days to 
come 

Give solely sovereign sway and masteidv'in. 
tcb. We will speak fiii cher. 

JL'idv M. Only look up clear. 

To alter favour ever is tc feat. 

Leave all the rest to me. {Exeunt. 

ScHNE VI. Inverness. Dcfcm Macbeth's 
castle. 

Hautboys and io)ches. EnW Dl-ncan, 
Malcolm, Donvlbmn, B\nquo, Len- 
nox, MtcDUFF, Ross, Angus, and 
Attendants, 

Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat ; 
the air 

Nimbly and sweetly lecommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov’d mansioury that the heaven’s 
bieath 5 

Smells wooinglv here ; no jutty, frieze. 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made her pendent l>ed and procieant 
cradle. 

Where they most breed and haunt, 1 have 
observ’d 

The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady IvIacbeth. 

Oun. See, see, our honour'd hostess ! 
The love that follows us sometime is our 
trouble, 

Wbkh still we thank as love. Herein I teach 
you 

How you shall bid God ’leld us for your 
pains. 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service 

In every point twice done, and then done 
double, 

Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad 
wherewith 

Vou'’ Majesty loads our house ; for those 
of old. 

And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We rest your hermits. 

Dun. Where's the Thane of Cawdor ? 
We cours’d him at the heels and had a 
purpose 21 

To be his purveyor ; but he rides well. 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath 
holp him 

To his home before us. Fair and noble 
hostess, «4 

We are your guest to-night, 

1004 
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LaJy M. Your servants e% er 

Have theus, themseh es, and wliot is theirs 
in compt, ’ 

To make their audit at your Hj‘>hness’ 

pleasure, 

StiU tc return sour own. 

Dun. Give me voiir hcind : 

Conduct me to mme host. We love him 
highly, 29 

\nd shali continue our graces towards him. 
3 y your lease, hostess. {Exeunt 

ScFNH VI L Xnnnness. Macbeth’s castle^ 

Hautboys, toi dies. Enter a Sewer, and divers 
Servants unih dishes and service over the 
stage. Then enter M \ cdi.th. 

Afadi. If it were done when 'tis done, 
then ’tw^ere well 

It w’ere done quickly. If th' assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and 
catch, 

With his surcease, success ; that but this 
blow 

Might be the he-all and the cnd-.tll here — s 

But here upon this hank and shea I ot time 

We'd lump the liie to come. But m these 
cases 

vVe still have judgment here, that w'c but 
teach 

Bloody instructions, which being taught 
return 

To plague th’ inventor. This e\en-bamled 
justice 10 

Commends th' ingredience of our poison'd 
chalice 

To our own lips. He’s here in double trust : 
Ihrst, as I am his kinsman and his subject — 
Strong both against the ticed ; then, as his 
host. 

Who should against his murderer shut the 
door, 15 

Not btsir file knife mvself. Besides, this 
Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear In his great office, th.it his virtues 
Will plead like angels, truiapet-tongu’d, 
against 

I'he deep damnation of his taking-o0 ; jo 
A nd pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin 
hors'd 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind, I have 
no spur 25 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itself, 
And intis on th* other. 

Bni€r Lady Macbeth, 

How now I What news ? 
Lady M. He has almost supp’d. Why 
have yon left the chamber ? n 



Scene 7] 

Macb. Hath he ask'd for me ? 

Lady M. Know you not he has ? 

Macb. We will pioceeJ oo further in this 
business. 

He hath honour’d me of late ; and I have 
bought 

Golden opinions fiom all sorts of people. 
Which would be worn now m their newest 
gloss. 

Not cast aside so soon. 

I,ady M. Was the hope chunk is 

Where’m you diess’d yoiistlf ? Hath it 
slept since. 

And wakes it now to look so gieen and pale 
At whit it did so fieely ? b'rcm this time 
Such I account tbv !o\c. Art thou ateaid 
To be the same in thine own act and vakuii 
As thou ait in desire ? Wculdst thou have 
that 41 

Which thou esteem 'st the ornament of life. 
And live a coward in thine own esteem. 
Letting ‘ I dare not ' wait upon ‘ I would 
Like the poor cat i' tn' adage ? 

Mach. rnthc‘e, peace ; .;s 

I dare do all that may become a imin ; • 
Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M. What beast w<is*t then 

That made you break this enterprise to me 
When you durst do it, then you were a 
man ; 

And to be more than what you were, you 
would 

Be so much more the man. Nor time nor 
place 

Did then adhere, and yet you WnMiKI make 
both ; 

They have made themselves, and that then 
fitness now 

Does unmake you, I have given suck, and 
know 

How tender 'tis to love the banc that milks 
me-— 

I would, while it was smiling in my face. 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless 
gums, 

And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn 
As you have done to this. 

MacK If we should fail ? 

iMdy M. U'e fail ! 

But screw your courage to the sticking 
place, , 

And we’ll not fail. When Duncan is 
asleep— 

Whereto the rather shall his day's hard 
Journey 

Soundly invite him— his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memoryf the warder of the brain, /o 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbec only. When in swinish s’eep 
Their d reached natures lie as in a deaths 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan ? what not put 
upon 
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Kis spongy officers, who shaH beai the 
guilt 

Of oui great quel! ? 

Macb. Bring forth mcn-cliildren c-nlv ; 
Foi thy undau.ited mettle should compose 
Nothing iuit males. Wdl A not be recen-'d, 
When v^c base raaik’d with Mood thosp 
sleepy two 75 

Ot his own chambci, and us’d tlieir very 
daggci s, 

That they hasm done 't ? 

Lady AI. Who da/es leceive il other, 
As we shall make our giiei . and clamour 
roai 

Upon his death ? 

Mach. I run set tied, and bend up 

Each coipoial agent to tUis teirsblc feat. So 
Away, and mocic the tui e wif h fairest shc%\ ; 
False face musi lude what the taJse heait 
doth know. 

ACT TWO 

ScENL I. Inverness. of 'Marheih^s 

casflc. 

hnter Ban^jug, and Fu'^isxi: with a ioah 
bejore him. 

Ban. How goes the mght, hov ? 

Fie. 'Jho moon is down; 1 hive not 
hearu the clock. 

Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 

Ph\ I take ’t, 'iis later, ut. 

Ban. Hold, take my svoid. 1 here's 
husbandry in heaven : 

'fheir candles arc all out. 'TMke'thee thid 
too. 

A heavv summoi.s lies like lead upon mv. 
And yet I would not sleep, k'ertitul powei 4 
Restrain in me the cursed ihoughts tSwt 
nature 

(iives way to in repose ! 

Ihiter Mac mu H and a Servant with a imih. 

Give me my 

Who’s there ? 

Afach. A friend. 

Ban. W’hat, sir, not yet at rest ? The 
king's a-lied. 

He hath fiecn in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth gieat largess to your offices, 
this diamond he greets your wife withal, i*. 
By the name of most kind hostess ; and 
shut up 

In measureless content, 

Mach. Being unprepar'd, 

Our will became the servant to defect ; 
Which else should tree have wrought. 

Ban» All’s well. 

I dreamt last night of the three Weird 
Sisters. 40 

'To you they have show'd some truth. 

M«b. I think not of them ; 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
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We wou!d spend it in some words upon that 
business* 

If you would grant the time. 

Bdu. At your kind’st leisure. 

Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, 
when ’tis, 25 

It shall make honour for you. 

Bm* So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd and allegiance cleai, 
I shall be counsell’d, 

Macb. Good repose the while 1 

Ban. Thanks, sir ; the like to you ! 3 <' 

[Exeunt Ban^uo and Fleance. 
Macb, Go bid thy mistress, when my 
drink is ready. 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[Exit Servant. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let 
me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still, 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mmd, a false cication. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable .t * 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall’st me the way that I was 
going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' th' other 
senses, 

Or else worth all the rest. I see thee still ; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of 
blood, t(« 

Which was not so before. There’s no such 
thing : 

It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half- 
world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams 
abuse 

The curtain'd sleep j now witchcraft 
celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and wither’d 
murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl’s his %vatch, thus with his 
stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards 
his design 

Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm- 
set earth. 

Hear not my steps which way they walk, 
for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, 
he lives ; 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath 
gives. f A bell rin$^s. 

I go, and it is done j the hell invites me. 
Hear it not, Bnncan^ fox it is a kneH 
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That summons thee to heawn or to hellT” 

[Exit. 


ScEN^ II. lul’crness. Macbeth's castle. 
Enter Lady KfACBETH, 


Laih M. I hat which hath made them 
di unk hath made me bold ; 

What hath quench'd tiiem hath given me 
iiie. Hark I Peece 1 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bell- 
man. 


Which gi\es the stern 'st good-night. He is 
about It. 

The doois arc open *, and the surfeited 
glooms 

Do mock their charge with snores. I have 
diugg’d their possets, 

liiat death and nature do contend about 
them, 

Whether they Ih e or die, 

Mach, I Whliin] Who's there ! What, ho * 
Lady M. Alack ! I am afraid they have 
awak'U, 

And 'Us not done. Th’ attempt, and not 
tile deed, jo 

Confounds ns. Hark ! 1 laid their daggers 
ready ; 

He could not miss 'cm. Had he not 
resembled 

Mv father as he slept, I had done't. 


Unier Macbeth. 


^ ^ husband ! 

Mach. I have done the deed. Didst thou 
not hear a noise i' 

Lady M, I heard the owl scream and the 
crickets cry. 
r.iti not you speak ? 

Macb. When ? 

Lady M* Now, 

. As T descended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Macb. Hark I 

Who lies i’ th' second chamber ? 

{fJv M- Oonalbain. 

Mach. Ihis is a sorry sight, 

ILimkmn on his hands. 
Lady M. A foolish thought to say a sorrv 
sight. 

Mach. Iheres one did laugh in's sleep, 
and one cried * Murder I * 

That they did wake each other, I stood and 
heard them ; 

But they did say their prayers, and 
address'd them ^4 

Again to sleep. 

Lady M, Thw are two lodg'd together. 
Mach. One cried 'God bless us', and 

* Amen ‘ the other, 

As they had wen roe with these haniroan's 
hinds* 

List'nliii th^r ter, 1 coidd mk say 

* Amen ' 



Scene 2] 
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When they did say * God Mess us ! ' 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 3< 
Macb. But wheiefore could not I pro- 
nounce ‘ Amen ' ? 

I had most need of blessing, and ' Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. Ihese deeds must not be 
thought 

After these ways : so, it will make U' 
mad. 

Macb, Methought I heard a voice cry 
* Sleep no more ; 3' 

Macbeth does murder sleep ^ — the innocent 
sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave ot 
care, 

The death of each day's life, sore labour’s 
bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second 
course, 39 

Chief nourisher in life's feast. 

Lady M, What do you mean ? 

Macb* Still it cried ' Sleep no more ' to 
all the house ; 

* Glamis hath murder’d sleep ; and there- 
fore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more -Macbeth shall sleep 
no more 

Lady M* Who was it that thus cried ? 
Why, worthy Thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength to 
think 

So brainsickly of things. Go get some 
water 

And wash this filthy witness trom your 
hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the 
place ? 

They must lie there. Go carry them, and 
smear 

The sleepy grooms with' blood. 

Mach, , ril go no more : 50 

I am afraid to think %vhat 1 have done ; 
Look on't again I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose I 

Give me the daggers. 1 he sleeping and the 
dead 

Are but a.s pictures ; 'til the eye ot 
childhood 34 

That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
ru gild the faces of the grooms withal. 

For it must seem their guilt. 

ilitih K nack in, ^ within* 
Mach Whence is that knocking ? 

How is't with me, when every noise appals 
me ? 

What hands arc here ? Ha I they pluck 
out mine eyes. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this 
blood f«> 

aean from my hand ? No ; this my hand 
will rather 

The multitudinous seas Incarnadine, 

Making the green one red* 


Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. My hands are of your colom ; 
but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. tKnocIcl S hear 
a knocking ^5 

At the south entry ; retire we to our 
chamber. 

A little watei cleats us of this deed. 

How ea^y is it tlien ! Y.mr constancy 
Hath left you unattcr ' -d. IKnotk} Hark ! 
more knock i- , 

Get on your rnghtnown. lest occasion cal! 
us 

And s low us to he watchers. Be not lost 
So poorb^ m your thoughts. 

Macb* To know my deed, 'twere best not 
know myself. IKnock 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking I I would 
thou couldst I [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Inverness* Macbeth*$ castle* 
Knocking within. Enter a Porter. 

Porter* Here’s a knocking indeed ! If a 
man were porter of hell-gate, he should 
have old turning the key. IKnock] Knock, 
knock, knock ! Who’s there, i’ th' name 
of Beelzebub ? Here's a farmer that bang’d 
himself on th’ expectation of pleniy: Come 
in time ; have napkins enow about you i 
here you’ll sweat for’t. i Knock] Knock, 
knock! Who’s there, i’ th’ other devil's 
name 7 Faith, here's an equivocator, that 
could swear in both the scales against eithei 
scale ; who committed treason enough for 
od's sake, yet could not equivocate to 
heaven. O, come in, equivocator. [Knot/v! 
Knock, knock, knock I Who’s there 7 
Faith, here’s an English tailor come hitliei 
or stealing out of a French hose. Come in, 
ailor, here you may roast your goose. 
Knock] Knock, knock ; never at quiet ! 
What are you 7 But this place is too cold 
or hell. ni devil-porter it no further. I 
had thought to have let in .some of ail 
professions that go the primrose way to 
th' everlasting bonfire. IKnock] Aeon, 
anon I lOpens the gate] I pray you remember 
the porter. 

Enter Macduff and Lennox. 

Macd* Was it so late, friend, ere you 
went to bed, that you do lie so late 7 
Port* Faith, sir, we were carousing till 
the second cock ; and drink, sir, is a great 
provoker of three things. 

Macd. What three things does drink 
especially provoke ? 

Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and 
urine. Lechery, sir, it provokes and un- 
provokes s it provokes the desire, but it 
takes away the perfomMuce. Therefore 
mudi drink may be said to be an equlvo- 
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cator with lechery : it makes him, and it 
mars him ; it sets him on, and it takes hnn 
oft ; it persuades him, and disheartens 
him ; makes him stand to, and not stand 
to ; in conclusion, equivocates him in a 
sleep, and, giving him the lie, leaves him. 

MucJ. I believe drink gave thee the lie 
last mght. IS 

Pnrh That it did, sir, i’ the \ery throat 
on me ; but 1 requited him for his he ; 
and, I think, being too strong lor him, 
though he took up my legs sometime, yet 
I made a shift to cast him. 

Macd* Is thy master stirring ? 4 ' 

Enter M vcbetu. 

Our knocking has awak’d him ; here he 
comes. 

' Len, Good morrow, nobie sir ! 

Macb. Good morrow, both i 

Macd. Is the King stirring, worthy 
Thane ? 

Macb, Not yet. 

Macd. He did command me to call timely 
on him ; 

I have almost slipp'd the hour. 

Macb. ni bring you to nim. 

Macd. I know this is a joyful trouble to 
you ; 

But yet 'tis one. 

Macb. The labour we delight in physics 
pain. 

This is the door. 

Macd. ni make so bold to calk 

For ‘tis my limited service. [E\*d KUudufj. 
hen. Goes the King hence to-day ? 

Macb. He docs ; he did appoint so. 

Len. The night has been unruly. Wiiere 
we Uy, 

Our chimneys were biown down ; and, as 
they say, 

Xamentings heard i* th’ air, strange screams 
of death. 

And prophesying, with acccnt% ternbic, •• 
Of dire combustion and contus’d events 
New hatch’d to th* woeful time; the 
obscure bird 

Clamour'd the livelong night. Some say the 
earth 

Was feverous and did shake. 

Macb. ’Twas a rough night. 

ten. My young remembrance cannot 
parallel t* 

A fellow to it. 

Re-enter MacouI’F. 

Macd. O h%u ror, horror, horror I Tongue 
nor heart 

Cannot conceive nor name tliee. 

. j** What’s the matter ? 

Macd* Confusion now hath made his 
masterpiece. 

^Amt sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
iimjS 


Ihc Lords immitc.l tiinpie, and stole 
thc‘ai.e 

riio life o’ til' Duildmc. ^ 

Mu.ft. \Vh..t iv't you say— the !ile ? 
Len. Moan you h,is \fa)asty ? 

Maul. Approach the chambti, and 
destroy yoiu sigiit . 

With a mw Gorgun. Do not hid me speak* 
see, and then speak ^ourselws. ' 

[Hxeum MaLbdh and Lennox. 

. Awake, awake » 

Ring the ai-iriim heih Mmdei and tieason ' 
Banquoand Donalbain ! Makolin! awake' 
Shake oft this dov\ny sleep, death’s counter* 
felt, ’ 

And look on deatii itseli. Up, up, and see 
I he great doom's image i Malcolm » 
B.mtpio i 

As from voiir giaves use up and walk iike 
sprites 

I'o countenance this honor ! Ring the bell. 

IBell riiu’s. 

Enter Ladv XiAim ra. 

Lade M. What's the business, 

That such a huieons tairapet calls to parley 
The sleepers o! the h-aise } Speak, sneak ' 
SUi d. O gentle ’uJs. ^ i . 

’Tis not tor >ou to hear what I can speak ! 
'I he lepetitmn iii a wntnan’s ear 
Would murder as it lelL 

hnkr HANqro. 


UuKiuo, Bmqno, 
<hir royal master’s murder'd! 

M. Woe, alas I .s 

Wiiat, 111 our house f 

^l*i^** 'I’oo cruel any w'here. 

Dear Uutf, I prithee contiailict thyself, 
AuJ say it is not so, 

Rc-t'iifer Macbi iir, 1 1 nnux, with Ross. 

.Mach. Had I hut died an hour before this 
chance, 

I had liv’d a b'essed time ; for, from this 
instant, 

fhere's nothing serfous in mortality — 

All i> but tos*s I remnvu and grat e is dead ; 
I he wine of Ihe is drawn, and the mere 
lees 

Is left this vault to h.ag of. 

Enter .Maic'OLM mid Donalbain. 

Don. What is amiss f 

Maeb. You are, and tie net know't. 

The spring, the head, the tountain of your 
blood, 

Is stopp'd : the very source of h K stopp’d. 

Voiir royal hither's murder’d. 
Mai, O, by whom ? 

icji. Utose of Ills chamber, as it seem'd, - 
had doiie't, 

Ihetr hands and faces were all badg'd with 
blood ; too 
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Scene 3] 

So were their daggers, which unwip^d we 
found 

Upon their pillows. They star'd and were 
distracted ; 

No man's life was to be trusted with them. 

Macb. O, yet I do repent me of my fury 
That I did kill them. 

Mfxcd. Wherefore did you so ? 

Macb. Who can be wise, amaz'd, 
temp’rate, and furious, 107 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? No man. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser reason. Here lay 
Duncan, no 

His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood ; 
And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach 
in nature 

For ruin's wasteful entrance : there, the 
murderers. 

Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their 
daggers 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore. Who 
could refrain, 115 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make's love known ? 

iMdy M. Help me hence, ho ! 

Macd. Look to the lady. 

Mai. [Aside to DonalbainJ Why do we hold 
our tongues that most may claim 
This argument for ours ? 

Don. {Aside to Malcolm] What should be 
spoken 

Here, where our fate, hid in an auger-hole, 
May rush and seize us ? Let's away. 

Our tears are not yet brew'd. 

Mai. [Aside to DonalbainJ Nor our strong 
sorrow 

Upon the foot of motion. 

Ban. Look to the lady. 

[Lady Macbeth is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid. 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, tsh 
And question this most bloody piece of 
work. 

To know it further. Fears and scruples 
shake us. 

In the great hand of God I stand, and 
thence 

Against the undiyulg'd pretence I fight 130 
Of treasonous malice. 

Macd. And so do L 

Ail, So all. 

Mach. Let’s briefly put on manly readi- 
ness 

And meet f th' hall together. 

AIL Well contented. 

[Bxciinf all hut Malcolm and Dmalbain. 

MaL What will you do ? Let's not con- 
sort with them. 

To show an unCelt sorrow if an oflBke *33 
Which the false man does easy. I’ll to 
England. 

Dorn. To Ifelajwl 1 1 ow: stiwated 
fortune 


Shall keep us both the safer. Where vve are. 
There's daggers in men's smiles ; the near 
in blood, 13^ 

The nearer bloody. 

Mai. This murderous shaft that's shot 
Hath not yet lighted ; and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore to horse ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking. 
But shift away. There's warrant in that 
theft J44 

W'hich steals itself, when there’s ho mercy 

[jExcimf. 

Scene IV. Inverness. Without Macbeth’s 
castle. 

Enter Ross with an Old Man. 

Old M. Threescore and ten I can remem- 
ber well ; 

Within the volume of which time I have 
seen 

Hours dreadful and things strange ; but 
this sore night 

Hath trifled former knowings* 

Ross. Ah, good father. 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with 
man's act, 5 

Threatens his bloody stage. By th' clock 
'tis day. 

And yet dark night strangles the travelling 
lamp, 

Is’t night's predominance, or the day's 
shame. 

That darkness does the face of earth en- 
tomb, 

When living light should kiss it ? 

Old M. 'Tis unnatural, 10 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday 
last, 

A falcon, tow'ring in her pride of place. 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

Ross. And Duncan's honscs — a thing 
most strange and certain- — 
Beautous and swift, the minions of their 
race, 15 

Turn'd wild in nature, broke their stalls, 
flung out. 

Contending 'gainst obedience, as they 
would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M. 'Tis said they eat each other. 

Ross. They did so ; to the amazement of 
mine eyes, *9 

That look'd upon't* 

Enter Macduff. 

Here comes the good Macduff. 
How goes the world, sir, now I 

Macd. Why, see you not ? 

Ross. Is't known who did this more than 
bloody deed, ? 

Macd, Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Ross. Alas, rtui ,day 1 

at i^od could they |if efwd 7 
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Macd, They were suborn'd 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the King's two 
sons. 

Are stoFn away and fled ; which puts upon 
them 

Suspicion of the deed. 

jRoss. 'Gainst nature still. 

Thnftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life's means ! Then 'tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 
Macd. He is already nam'd, and gone to 
Scone 

To be invested. 

Ross, Where is Duncan's body ? 

Macd. earned to Colmekill, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessor 
And guardian of their bones. 

Ross, Will you to Scone ? ss 

Macd. No, cousin. I'll to Fife, 

Ross, Well, I will thither. 

Macd. Well, may you see things well 
done there 1 Adieu, 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new. 
Ross. Farewell, father. 

Old M. God's benison go with you, and 
with those 4 

That would make good of bad, and friends 
of foes. lExeunf. 


ACT THREE 

Scene I. Forres. The palace. 

Enter Banquo. 

Ban. Thou hast it now — King, Cawdor, 
Glamis, all 

As the weird women promis'd ; and 1 fear 
Thou play’dst most foully for't ; yet it was 
said 

It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

But that myself should be the root and 
father 5 

Of many kings. If there come truth from 
them — 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches 
shine — 

Why, by the verities on thee made good. 
May they not be my oracles as well 
And set me up in hope ? But, hush, no 
more. 

Sennet sounded. Enter Macbliu as Kmg, 

Lady Macbeth as Queen; 

Ross, Lords, Ladies, and Attendfirin. 

Mach, Here's our chief guest. 

Lady M, If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feast. 
And all-thing unbecoming. 

Mach. To-night we hold a solemn supper, 
sir. 

And I'll request your presence. 

Bm, Let your Highness xs 

Command upon me ; to the which ray 
duties 


Are with a most indissoluble tie 

For ever knit. 

Macb. Ride you tins afternoon ? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. We should have else desir’d vour 
good ad\ ice — 

Which still hath been both grave and 
prosperous — 

In this day's council ; but we’ll take to- 
morrow. 

Is’t far you nde ? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the 
time 

'Twixt this and supper. Go not my horse 
the better, 25 

I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not, 

Macb. Wc hear our bloody cousins are 
bestow'd ag 

In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention ; but of that to- 
morrow. 

When therewithal we shall have cause of 
state 

Craving m jointly. Hie you to horse ; 
adieu, 

1 'ill you return at night. Goes Fleance with 
you ? ^5 

Ban. Ay, my good lord ; our time dees 
call upon's. 

Macb. I wish your horses swift and sure 
of foot, 

And so I do commend you to their backs. 
Farew'ell. I Exit 

Let every man be master of his time 40 

Till seven at night ; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone. While then, God be 
with you I 

fExeunt all but Macbeth and a Servant 
Sirrali, a word with you. Attend those men 
our pleasure ? 45 

Serv, They are, my lord, without the 
palace gate, 

Macb. Bring them before m, 

IKxit Servant 
To be thus is nothing, 
But to be safely thus. Our fears in Banqu* 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would he fear'd. 'Tis 
much he dares, 50 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his 
%'alour 

To act in safety, T here Is none but he 
Whose being I do fear ; and under him 
My Genius is rebuk'd, as it is said ss 
Mark Antony's was by Ciiesar. He chid the 
Sisters 

When firsit they put the name of King upon 
me 


10x0 
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And bade them spe^,*!; to Mm. ; then, 
prophet-like, 

Xhey had'd him father to a line of kings, 
ijpoa my head they plac'd a fruitless crown 
And put a baiTen sceptre in my gripe, t>t 
Thence to he wi^ench'd with an unlmeal 
hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If’t be no, 

For Banquo's issue have I fil'd my mind ; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I 
murder'd ; <*5 

S*ut rancours in the vessel of ray peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Oivea to the common enemy of man 
To make them kings — the seeds of Banquo 
kings I 

Rather than so, come. Fate, into the list, 70 
Ajod champion me to th’ utterance ! Who’s 
there ? 

Ee-eider Servant and two Murderers, 

Now go to the door and stay there till we 
caU* [Bxd Servant. 

Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

1 Mun It was, so please your Higliness, 
Mach* Well then, now 

Have you consider’d of my speeches ? 

Know 75 

That it was he, in the times past, which 
held you 

So under fortune ; which you thought had 
been 

Our innocent self. This I made good to 
you 

In our last conference, pass'd in probation 


According to the gift which bounteous 
nature 

Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does 
receive 

Particular addition, from the bill 00 

That writes them all alike ; and so of men. 
Now, if you have a station in the hie, 

Not i' th' worst rank of manhood, say't ; 
And I will put that business in your bosoms 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life. 
Which in his death were perfect. 

2 Mwr. I am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the 
world 

Hath so incens'd that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

1 Mnr. And I another, no 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with 
foriune. 

That I would set my life on any chance. 

To mend it or be rid on't. 

Mach. Both of you 

Know Banquo was your enemy. 

Both Mur. True, my lord. 

Moeb- So is he mine ; and in such bloody 
distance 115 

That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near'st of life ; and though I 
could 

With bare-fac’d power sweep him from my 
sight, 

And bid my will avouch it, yet 1 must not, 
For certain friends that are both his and 


with you, 

How you were borne in hand, how cross’d, 
the instruments, «<> 

Who wrought with them, and all things else 
that might 

To half a soul and to a nation craz'd 
Say ' Thus did Banquo 
1 Mur. You made it known to us. 

Mach. I did so ; and went further, which 
is now «4 

Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your 
nature 

'That you can let this go ? Are you so 
fospell'd, 

To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the 
grave 

And beggar'd yours for ever t 
t Mur. We are men, my liege. 

Mach. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrcN, 
spaniels, curs, 

Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are 
dept 

All by the name of dogs* The valued file 
Distinfulshes the swift, the slow, the 
subtle, 09 

The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 


mine, 120 

Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his 
fall 

Who I myself struck down. And thence 
it is 

That I to your assistance do make love, 
Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

2 Mur. We shall, my lord, 125 

Perform what you command us. 

1 Mur. Though our lives — 

Mach. Your spirits shine through you. 
Within this hour at most, 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint you with Ihe perfect spy 0' th* 
time. 

The moment on't ; for 't must be done to- 
night. 

And something from the palace j always 
thought 

That I require a clearness ; and with him. 
To leave no rubs nor botches In the work, 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company. 
Whose absence is no less material to me *35 
Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves 
apart $ 


I'E come to you anon* , . 

Bom Mur. We are resolv'd, my lord. 
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Macb, I*H call upon you straight ; abid< 
within. [Bxcuril Murderers 

It is concluded : Banquo, thy soul’s fljgh 
If it find heaven must find it out to-night 

[Exit 

Scene IX. Foires, The palace. 

Bnter Lady Macbeth and a Servant, 

Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Sem Ay, madam, but returns again to- 
night. 

Lady M. Say to the King I would attend 
lus leisure 
For a few words. 

Serv. Midam, I will. lExii 

Lady M. Nought’s had, nil’s spent. 
Where our desire is got without content, t 
'Tis safer to be that which \vc destroy. 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord I Why do you keep 
alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making 
Using those thoughts which should indeed 
have died 

With them they think on ? Things without 
all remedy 

Should be without regard. What’s done is 
done. 

Macb. We have scotch’d the snake, not 
kill’d it ; 

She’ll close, and be herself, whilst our poor 
malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 15 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both 
' the worlds suffer. 

Ere we will eat our meal m fear and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. Better be with the 
dead. 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to 
peace, au 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, nor 
poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, cs 
Can touch him further. 

Lady M. Come on. 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged 
looks ; 

Be bright and jovial among your gue.st.> 
to-night. 

Mach So shall I, love ; and so, I pray, 
be you. ay 

Let your remembrance apply to Banquo ; 
Present Mm eminence, both with eye and 
tongue — 

Unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering 
streams, 

And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
lOW 


Disguising what they are. 

If Pi f f this. 

Mach. O, full of scorpions is my mmd 
dear wile ! ’ 

Thou know'st that Banquo, and his 
Flea nee, lives. 

Lady M. But m them nature’s copy’s not 
eterne. 


Macb. There’s comfort yet ; they are 
assailable. 

Then foe thou jocund. Ere the bat hath 
flown 

His cloister’d flight ,* ere to black Hecate’s 
summons 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy 
hums ^ 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shah 
be done 


A deed of dreadful note. 

L<3dy M. What’s to be done ? 

Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge 
dearest chuck, ^5 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling 
night, 

Scaif up the tender eye of pitiful day. 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, and 
the crow 50 

Makes wing to th' rooky wood ; 

Good things of day begin to droop and 
drowse. 

Whiles night’s black agents to their preys 
do rouse. 


Thou marvell’st at my words ; but hold 
thee still : 


Things bad begun make strong themselves 
by ill. 55 

So, pnthec go with me. [Exeunt. 


Scene III. Forres. The approaches to the 
palace. 

Enter three Murderers, 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us? 

3 Mw. Macbeth. 

2 Mur. He needs not our mistrust, since 

he deliver.^ 

Our offices, and what we have to do. 

To the direction just. 

1 Mur. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks 

of day ; 5 

Now spurs the hated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

3 Mur. Hark I I hear horses. 

Ban. fWiffiiKi Give us a light there, hoi 

2 Mur. Then *tis he j the rest 

That are within the note of expectation » 
Already are i’ tli’ court. 

1 Mur, His horses go about. 

3 Mur. Almost a mile; but he doet 

usually# 
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So all men do, from hence to th* palace gate 
Make It their walk. 

Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch, 

2 Mwr, A light, a light 1 

3 Mur. *Tis he. 

1 Mur. Stand to 't. 15 

Ban. It will be lain to-night. 

1 Mur, Let it come down. 

[Slabs Banquo. 
Ban, O, treachery I Fly, good Fleance, 
fly, fly, fly. 

Thou mayst revenge. O slave I is 

[Dies. Fleance escapes. 
3 Mur. Who did strike out the light ? 

1 Mur. Was’t not the way ? 

3 Mw. There's but ont down ; the son 

is fled. 

2 Mur. We have lost 

Best half of our affair. 

1 Mur. Well, let’s away, 

And say how much is done. (EA:eiinf. 

Scene IV. Forres. Tlic palace. 

Banquet prepared. Enter Mavukiu, Lady 
Macbeth, Ross, Lennox, Lords, and 
Attendants. 

Macb. You know your own degrees, sit 
down. 

At first and last the hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your Majesty. 

Macb, Our self will mingle with society 
And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state ; but in best 
time ‘i 

We will require her welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all 
our friends ; 

For my heart speaks they are welcome. 

Enter First Murderer to the door. 

Macb. See, they encounter thee with 
their hearts' thanks. 

Both sides are even ; here I'll sit i' th’ 


Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. 
As broad and genera! as the casing air. 
But now I am cabined, cribb’d, confin’d, 
bound in 

To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's 

safe ? 

Mmj. Ay, my good lord. Safe in a ditch 
he bides, 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 
The least a death to nature. 

Macb. Thanks for that. 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm 
that’s fled -hj 

Hath nature that m time will venom breed. 
No teeth for th’ present. Get thee gone; 
to-morrow 

We'll hear, ourselves, again. 

[Ex if Murderer. 

Lady M. My royal lord. 

You do not give the cheer ; the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while 'tis 
a-making, 

'Tis given with w'elcome. To feed were best 
at home : ' 35 

From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Enter the Ghost of Banquo and sits in 
Macbeth's place. 

Macb. Sw eet remembrancer I 

Now good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both ! 

Len. May’t please your Highness sit ? 
Macb. Here had we now our country's 
honour roof'd, 40 

Were the grac’d person of our Banquo 
present ; 

Who may 1 rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance. 

Ross. His absence, sir. 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please 't 
your Highness 

To grace us with your royal company. 45 
Macb. The table 's full. 

Len. Here is a place reserv’d, sir, 

Macb. Where ? 


midst. 10 

Be large in mirth ; anon we'll drink a 
measure 

The table round. [Going to the door. 

There’s blood upon thy face. 

Mur. 'Tis Banqiio’s then. 

Macb. 'Tis better thee without than he 
within. *4 

Is he despatch’d ? 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; 

That I did for him. 

Macb. Thou art the best o’ th' cut- 
throats ; 

Yet he's good that did the like for Fleance. 

If thou didst it, thou art the nonpareil. 

Mnn Most royal sit' — Fleance is 'scap'd. 

Macb. Then comes my fit again. I had 
else been perfect, a* , 


Len. Here, my good lord. 

What is't that moves your Highness ? 

Macb. Which of you have done this 7 

Lords. What, my good lord ? 

Macb. Thou canst not say I did it ; never 
shake 5<> 

Thy gory locks at me. 

Ross. Gentlemen, rise ; his Highness is 
not well. 

Lady M. Sit, worthy friends. My lord is 
often thus, 

And hath been from his youth. Fray you, 
keep seat. 

The fit is momentary ; upon a thought *vs 

He will again be well. If much you note 
him. 

You shall offend him and extend his 
passion. 
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Fee;is aad regard him not. — Are you a man? 
Mach Ay, and a bold one that dare look 
on that 

Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M, O proper stuff I 6o 

l‘Ms is the very painting oi your fear , 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you said 
Led you to Duncan. C, these flaws and 
starts — 

Impostors to true fear — would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 65 
Authoris’d by her grandam. Shame itself I 
Why do you make such taces ? When all’s 
done. 

You look but on a stool. 

Macb. Prithee see there. 

Behold ! look I lo ! how say you ? 

V/hy, what care I ? il thou canst nod, 
speak too. 70 

If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. |Exit GJiosf. 
Ixitiy M. What, quite unmann’d in folly? 
Macb* If 1 stand here, I saw him. 

Lady M. Fie, for &hame 1 

Macb* Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ 
th* olden time, r* 

Ere humane statute purg’d the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been 
perform'd 

Too terrible for the ear. The liiric has been 
That when the brains were out the man 
would die, 

And there an end ,* but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on thcif 
crowms, ''i 

And push us from our stools. 'ITus is moie 
strange 

Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy loid. 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Macb. I do forget. 

Do not muse at me, my most worthv 
friends ; 

1 have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
lo those that know’ me. Come, love and 
health to all ; 

Then Fil sit down. Give me some wine, fill 
full. 

Enter Ghost. 

I drink to the general jov o* th’ whole tabic, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we 
miss. 90 

V/ouId he were here i To all, and him, we 
thirst. 

And all to all. 

Lords* Our duties, and the pledge. , 
Mmb* Avaunt, and quit my sight* Let' 
the earth hide thee- 

T bv bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; ' 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 95 
Which thou dost gare with I 
Lady M- TliinJc of this, good peers# i 

J&14 


But as a thing of custom. ’Tis no other ; 
Only it sDoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb* What man dare, I daie. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian 
bear, 

I The arm’d rhinoceros, or th’ Hyrcan tiger * 
‘ Take nny shape bet that, and my firm 
nerves 

SliaP never trcDibie. Or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword • 
If trembling I inhabit, then protest me ^05 
The baby of a girl; Hence, honibie shadow* 
Unreal mock'ry, hence ! Ihxif Ghosh 

Whv, so ; being gone, 
I arn a man. again. Pxay you, sit stnl. 

Lady M. You have displac'd the mirth, 
broke the good meeting, 

With most admir’d disorder. 

Macb. Can such things be, no 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud. 
Without oar special W’ondei ? You make 
me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe. 

When now 1 think you can behold such 

Sights 114 

And keep the natural ruby ot yoiu cheeks, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. 

Russ, n’hat sights, my lord ? 

Lofly M* 1 pray vou speak not ; he 
prows woise and worse ; 

Question enrages hun. At 'mce, good night 
island not upon the mder ol your going, 
But go at once. 

Goosi night ; and better health r^o 
Attend his Majesty 1 

Lady M. A Kind good mght to alll 
iHxcuni Lmds and Attmdants. 

Much. It uih have blood ; they say blood 
Will ha\ e blood. 

Stones base been known to move, and trees 
to speak , 

Augurs and undersUuKl relations have 
By mapgot-pies and chvagiis ard rooks 
brought {orth xjj 

The secret Nt man ot blood. What is the 
night ? 

Lady M. Almost at odds with moining, 
w'hick IS which, 

Macb* How say\t thou that MacduiX 
denies his person 
At our great bidding ? 

Lady M, Did you send to him, sir ? 

Macb* I hear it by the way ; bur I will 
send-— x•^Q 

There’s not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servanr iee'd — 1 will to-morrow. 
And betimes I vill to the Weird bisters: 
More shall they speak ; for novr I am bent 
to know 

By the worst means the worst. For mine 
own good 235 

All causes shall give way. I am in blood 
Stepp'd to so far that, should I wade no 
more. 



Scene 4] 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 
Strange things I have In head that will to 
hand. 

Which must be acted ere they may be 
scann'd. i-to 

Lady M. y'ou lack the season of all 
natures, sleep. 

Much. Come, %ve'll to sleep. My strange 
and self-abuse 

Is the imtiate feai that wants hard use. 
We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt 

Scene V. A heath 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting 
Hecate. 

1 WUch. Why, how now, Hecat I You 
look angerly. 

Hec. Have I not reason, beldams as you 
are. 

Saucy and overbold ? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death ; 5 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contnver of all haims. 

Was never call'd to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art ! 

And, which is worse, all you have done 10 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 

Spiteful and wrathful ; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now. Get you gone. 
And at the pit of Acheron 15 

Meet me i' th’ morning ; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels and vour spells provide, 

Your charms, and everything beside. 

I am for th' air ; this night I'll spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought ere noon. 

Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vap'rous drop profound ; 

I'll catch It ere it come to grountl j 
And that, distill'd by magic sleights. 

Shall raise such artidclal sprites 
As, by the strength of their illusion. 

Shall draw him on to his confusion. 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes 'hove wisdom, grace, and fear ; 
And you all know security 
Is mortals' chiefest enemy. 

tMusic and a song within : 
Come away, come away, etc-' 
Hark 1 I am call'd ; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for' me. 35 

lExii. 

1 Witch. Come, let's make haste ; she'll 
soon be back again. [Bxemtf. 

Scene VI. Forres, The palace. 

Enter Lennox and another Lord. 
ten. My former speeches have but hit 
your thoughts. 

Which can interp'jwt farther. Only I say 


MACBETH 

Things have been strangely boine. The 
gracious Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth. Marry, he was 
dead. 

And the nght-valiant Banquo walk’d too 
late ; s 

Whom, you may say. if't please you, 
Fleance kill'd. 

For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too 
late. 

V^ho cannot want the thought how 
monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father ? Damned 

fact. 1 10 

Hew it did grieve Macbeth ! Did he not 

straight, 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear. 
That were the slaves of drink and thralls of 
sleep ? 

Was not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely 
too ; 

For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive 15 
To hear the men deny't. So that, I say. 

He has boirie all things well ; and I do 
think 

That had he Duncan's sons under his key — 
As, an’t please heaven, he shall not — they 
slrould find 

What 'twere to kill a father ; so should 
Fleance. so 

But peace ! For from broad words, and 
'cause he fail'd 

His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself ? 

Lord. 1 he son of Duncan, 

l^rom whom this tyrant holds the due of 
birth, 25 

Lives in the English court, and is receiv'd 
Of the most pious Edwaid with such grace 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect ; thither 
Macduff 29 

Is gone to pray the holy King upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland and warlike 
Siward, 

That by the help of these — with Him above 
To ratify the work — we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our 
nights. 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody 
knives, 35 

Do faithful homage and receive free 
honours — 

All which we pine for now. And this report 
Hath so exasperate the King that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Len, Sent he to Macduff t 

Lord. He did ; and with an absolute 
* Sir, not II' 4» 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back 
And hums, as who should say ' You'll nic 
the time 
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That clogs me with this answer 

Len. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution t* hold what 
distance 

His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 4^’ 
His message ere he come, that a swift 
blessing 

May soon return to this our suffering 
country 

Under a hand accursed I 

Lord, I'll send my prayers with him 

[Exeunt 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I* A dark cave. In tfie middle^ a 
cauldron boiling. 

Thunder, Enter the three Witches. 

t Witch, Thrice the brmded cat hath 
mew'd. 

2 Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig 

whin’d. 

3 Witch. Harpier cries ; 'tis time, 'tis 

time- 

1 Witch. Round about the cauldron go ; 

In the poison’d entrails throw. *. 

Toad that under cold stone 

Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelt'red venom sleeping got 
Boil thou first i’ th’ charmed pot. 

Alt Double, double toil and trouble ; i* 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake ; 

Eye of newt, and toe of fiog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, j •- 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard's leg, and hovvlet's wing — 

For a charm of pow’iful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All, Double, double toil and trouble ; -f 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

3 Witch, Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf. 
Witch's mummy, maw and gulf 

Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark. 

Root of hemlock digg’cl i’ th’ dark, -s 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver'd in the moon’s eclipse. 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips, 

Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-delivcr'd by a drab — 

Make the gruel thick and slab ; 

Add thereto a tiger's chaudron, 

For th’ ingredience of our cauldron. 
AIL Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

2 Witch, Cool It with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Enter Hecate. 

fiec. O, well done! I commend your 
pains ; 


And every one shall share i’ th' gams* 40 
And now about the cauldron sing. 

Like elves and fames in a ring. 
Enchanting all that you put m. 

[Music and a song : ‘ Black spirits 
etc.’ Exit Hecate. * 

2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs. 
Something wicked this way comes. 45 

Open, locks, whoever knocks. 

Enter Mscohin. 

Macb. How now’, vou secret, black, and 
midnight hags ’ 

What is’t you do ? 

All. A deed without a name. 

Macb. I coniurc you by that vbich you 
profe^^s— 50 

Howe’er you come to know it — answer 
me. 

Though you untie the winds and let them 
hght 

Against the churches ; though the yesty 
waves 

Confound and swallow’ mu igation up ; 
Though hladed corn be lodg'd and trees 
blown down ; 55 

Though castles topple on their warders' 
heads ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though 
the treasure 

Of nature’s germens tumble all together, 
F.ven till destruction sicken — -answer me <"<0 
'lo what I ask voik 

1 WiUh, Speak, 

2 Witch, Demand. 

3 Witch. We’ll answer. 

I Witch. Sav, if (hou’dst rather hear it 

from our mouths, 

Or from our masters ! 

Macb. Call ’em ; let me see 'em. 

1 Witch. Pour in sow’s blood that hath 
eaten 

Her nine farrow ; grease that's sweaten 65 
From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

AH, Come, high or low ; 

Thyself itnd office deftly slunv. 

Thunder. First Apparition, an Armed Bead* 

Mach. Tell me, thou unknown power — 

I Witch. lie knows thy thought. 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought, n 

Apt*. Macbeth ! Macbeth I Macbeth! 
Beware Macduff ; 

Beware the I’hane of Fife. THsmks me. 
Enough, [He descends* 

Macb. Whate’er thou art, for thy good 
caution, thanks ; 

Tliou hast hafp'd my fear aright. But one 
word more— 

1 Witch. He will not be commanded# 
Hcre'a another, n 

More potent than the irst* 
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Scene 1] 

Thunder, Second Apparition, a Bloody 
Child. 

App. Macfoetli I Macbeth ! Macbeth ! 
Macb, Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 
App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute 
laugh to scorn 70 

The pow’r of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. [Descends. 

Macb. Then live, Macduff ; what need 1 
fear of thee ? 

But yet 1*11 make assurance double sure 
And take a bond of fate. Thou shalt not 
live ; 

That- 1 may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 85 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 

Thunder. Third Apparition, a Child 
Crowned* with a tree in his hand. 

What is this 

That rises like the issue of a king. 

And weara upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 

AIL Listen, but speak not to't. 

App. Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no 
caxe 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers 
are ; 

Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane Hill 
Shall come against him. [Descends. 

Macb. That will never be. 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Dttfix his earth-bound root ? Sweet bode- 
ments, good ! 

Rebellion’s head rise never till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac’d 
Macbeth 

Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing ; tell me, li 
your art toi 

Can tell so much — shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 

AH. Seek to know no more. 

Macb. I will be satisfied. Deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you I Let me 
know. I P '5 

Why sinks that cauldron, and what noise 
is this ? [Haudwys. 

1 Witch. Show I 

2 WUch. Show I 

3 Witch. Show I 

All. Show Ms eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows, so depart I 

A Show of eight Kings, and Banquo tost ; 
the last king wUh a glass in his hand. 

Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of 
Banquo ; down I 

Thy crown does scar mine eye*balls. And 
thy hair, 

'Thou other gold-bound brow, .is UOfce the 
first. 


A third is like the foimer. Filthy hags I 115 
Why do you show tae this ? A fourth ? 
Start, eyes. 

What, will the line stretch out to ih* crack 
of doom ? 

Another yet ? A seventh ? I’ll see no more. 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a 
glass 

Which shows me many more ; and some I 
see 120 

That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry. 
Hornble sight ! Now I see ’tis true ; 

For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon 
me. 

And points at them for his. |Tlie show 
vanishes] What I is this so ? 

1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so. But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 126 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 

A nd show the best of our delights ; 

I’ll charm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform your antic round ; 130 
That this great king may kindly say, 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 

Music, The Witches dance* and vanish. 

Macb. Where are they ? Gone 7 Let this 
pernicious hour 

Stand aye accursed in the calendar. 

Come in, without there. 

Enter Lennox. 

ten. What’s your Grace’s will ? 135 
Mac&. Saw you the Weird Sisters ? 

Len. No, my loid. 

Macb. Came they not by you 7 
Len. No, indeed, my lord. 

Macb. Infected be the air whereon they 
ride ; 

And damn’d all those that trust them! I 
did hear 130 

The gallopingof horse. Who was’t came by 7 
ten. ’Tis two or three, my lord, that 
bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb. Fled to England ! 

Len. Ay, my good lord, 

Macb. [Aside] Time, thou anticipat’st 
my dread exploits. 

'fhe flighty purpose never is o’ertook 145 
Unless the deed go with it. From this 
moment 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
'Ihe firstlings of my hand. And even now. 
To crown my thoughts with acts, foe it 
thought and done : 

The castle of Macdufi I will surprise, 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o’ th* 
sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate 
souls 

That trace him in his line. No boasting like 
a fool : 

This deed I’ll do before this purpose cool. 
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But no more sights 1 — Where are these 
gentlemen ? 135 

Come^ bring me where they are. [EAeanh 

Scene II. Fife, Macduff’s castle. 
Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Ross. 

Lady Macd. What had he done to make 
him fly the land ? 

Ross. You must have patience, madam. 

L. Macd. He h id none : 

His flight was madness. When our actions 
do not. 

Our fears do make us traitors. 

Ross, Y ou know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his tear. ■> 

L. Macd, Wisdom ! To leave his wife, to 
leave his babes, 

His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves 
us not ; 

He wants the natural touch ; for the poor 
wren, 

The most duninutive of birds, will fight, 20 
Her young ones in her nest, against the 
owl. 

All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 

As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Ross. My dearest cor, 

I pray you, school yourself. But, for your 
husband, i » 

He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o* th* season. I dare not speak 
much further ; 

But cruel are the times, when we are 
traitors 

And do not Know ourselves ; when we hold 
rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we 
fear, 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and none. 1 take my leave of 
you ; 

Shall not be long but I’ll be here again, 
Thtogs at the worst will cease, or else climb 
upward 

To what they were before. — My pretty 
coiism, :?5 

Blessing upon you I 

L. Macd, Father’d he is^ and yet he’s 
fatherless, 

Ross. I am so much a fool, should I stay 
longer. 

It would be my disgrace and your dis- 
comfort. 

f take my leave at once, IBxiL 

L. Macd. Sirrah, your father’s dead ; 
And what will you do now ? How will you 

L. V’C ? 3 J 

Son, As foiids do, mother. 

L, Macd, What, with wonns and flies ? 

Sm, With what I get, I mean j and so dt» 
they. 


[Act 4 

L, Macd. Poor bird I thou’dst never fear 
the net nor lime. 

The pitfall nor the gin. 

Son. Why should i, mother ? Poor birds 
they are not set for 

My father is not dead, for all your saying 
L. Macd. Yes, he is dead. How wilt tiioii 
dvi tor a father ? 

Son. Nav, how w*’! vou do for a husbancP 
L. Macd Why, I can buy me twenty at 
any market. 

Son. Then you’ll buy ’em to sell again n 
L. Macd. Thou speak kst with all thy wit • 
and yet, i' faith, ’ ’ 

With wit enougii for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother ? 

L. Maul. Av, that lie was. * jg 

j Son. What is a tr iitor ? 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and hes. 
Son. And l>e all traitors that do so ? 

L. Mizcd. Every one that does so is a 
traitor, and must be iiang’d. 50 

Son. And must they ail be bang’d that 
swear and He t 

L. Macd. Every one. 

Smi. Who must hang them ? 

L. Afacd. Whv, the honest men. 54 

Son. Then the bars and swearers are 
fooK ; for tiiere are bans and swearers enow 
to heat the honest men and liang up them. 

L. Aiitcd. Now, Hod help thee, poor 
monkey 1 But hrnv wilt thou do for a 
father ? 5^ 

Son. he were de.ul, vou'd weep for him; 
*f you w’ould imt, it were a good sign that I 
should quickly ha\e a new faffier. 

L. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk'st! 

Hahn a Kfessenger. 

Mess. Bless you, fair dame ! I am not to 
s'ou known, 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 
I doubt some danger does approach you 
nearly. 66 

If yon will take a homely inaifs advice. 

Be not fotind here ; hence, with your little 
ones. 

To fright vou thus, methinks, 1 am too 
savage ; 

To do worse to von w'ere feil cruelty, 70 
Which is too mgh your person. Hea\'en 
preserve yon I 

I dare abide no longer, fExif, 

t. Macd. Whither should I fly ? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world, where to do 
harm 

Is often Jaudabie, to do good sometime 75 
Accounted tlangerous folly. Why then, alas, 
Do ! puf yj) that womanly defence 
To say I have done no harm ? 

Bnkr Murderers. 

What arc these faces t 
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Scene 2] 

i Mur, Where is your husband ? 

L. Macd. I hope, in no place so un 
sanctified £c 

Where such as thou mayst find hiin. 

I Mur, He's a traitor 

Son. Thou Best, thou sha^»eai'd viilam 

1 Mur, What, you egg ? iSiaibbms: him. 
Young fry of treachery I 

Son, He has kiil'd me, mother 

Run away, I pray you. fOies 

[Exit Lady Macduff* crying “ Murder ! 

Scene ill. England, Before K mg Edward* h 
palace. 

Enter Majlcolm and Macduff. 

Mai, Let us secK out some desolate 
shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd, Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good 
men 

Bestride our dowu-faU'n birthdom. Each 
new morn 

New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new 
sorrows 

Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Mai, What I foilleve. I'll wail 

What know, believe ; and what I can 
redress. 

As I shall find the time to fnend, I will. 
What you have spoke, it may be so per- 
chance. 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our 
tongues, 

Was once thought honest ; you have lov’d 
him w'eli ; 

He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young ; 
but some! lung 

You may deserve of him through me , and 
wisdom 

To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 
T' appease an angry god. 

Macd. I am not treacherous. 

Mai But Macbeth !•». 

A good and virtuous nature Uiay recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crate 
your pardon ; so 

That which you are, my thoughts cannot 
transpose ; 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest 
fell. 

Though all things foul would wear the brows 
of grace, 

Yet grace must still look so. 

Macd* I have lost my hopes. 

Mol. Perchance even there where i did 
find my doubts. -5 

Why in that rawness left you wife and 
child. 

Those precious motivai, those strong knots 
of love. 


Without leave-taking ? I pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties. You may be ngiitly 
just. 30 

Whatever I shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country. 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure. 

For goodness dare not check thee. Wear 
thou thy wrongs, 

The titl'* is affeer’d. Faie thee well, lord. 
I would not be the viliam that thou think'* t 
For the whole space that's m the tyrant's 
grasp 36 

And the rich EciSt to boot. 

MaL lie not offended. 

T speak not as in absolute fear of you. 

I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bk ds ; and each new day a 
gash ,0 

Is added to her wounds. I think withal 
There would be hands uplifted m my right ; 
And here, from gracious England, have 1 
offer 

Of goodly thousands. But, for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Oi wear it on my sword, yet my poor 
country 4 ► 

ShaP have more vices than it had before ; 
More suffer, and more sundry v»rays than 
ever, 

By him that shall succeed. 

Macd. What should he be ? 

Mai. It IS myself I mean ; in whom I 
know 50 

All the particulars of vice so gralted 
That, when they shall be open'd, black 
Macbeth 

Will seem as puce as snow ; and the poor 
state 

Esteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my confincless harms. 

Macd, Not in the legions “n 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more 
damn'd 

In evils to top Macbeth. 

Mai, 1 grant him Woody, 

Luxurious, acariciou®, laise, deceitiul. 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
lhat has a name j but there's no bottom, 
none, 

In my voluptuousness. Your wives, your 
daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not 
fill up 

The cistern of my lust ; and my desire 
All continent Impediments would o'erbear 
That did oppose my will. Better kfacheth 
Ilian such an one to reign. 

Macd. Bounalm intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 67 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours. Yeu may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
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Acid yet seem coM> the time you may so 
hoodwink. 

We have willing dames enough ; there 
cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 55 
Finding it so inclin’d. 

Ma!. With this there grows 

In mv most ill-compos’d affection such 
A stanchless avarice that, were I King, 

I should cut off the nobles for their 
lands. 

Desire his jewels, and this other’s house ; 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger moie, that I should 
forge 

Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd, This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with moie pernicious 
root s.- 

Than summer-seeming lust ; and it hath 
been 

The sword of our slain kings. Yet do not 
fear ; 

Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will 
Of your mere own. All these are portable. 
With other graces weigh’d. t.c 

MaL But I have none. The king- 
becoming graces. 

As justice, verity, temp’rance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness. 
Devotion, patience, cou’age, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them ; hut abound 
In the division of each several crime. 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I pow’r, 1 
should 

Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth, 

Macd. O Scotland, Scotland 1 roo 
Mai. If such a one be fit to govern, speak. 
I am as I have spoken. 

Macd. Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live I O nation miserable. 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-scept’red. 
When Shalt thou see thy wholesome days 
again, 

Sinee that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs’d 
And does blaspheme his breed ? Thy royal 
father 

Was a most sainted king ; the queen that 
bore thee, 

Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, s 10 
Died every day she liv’d. Fare thee well I 
These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 
Hath banish’d me from Scotland. O my 
breast, 

Thy hope ends here I 
Mai. Macduff, this noble passion. 

Child of Integrity, hath from my soul uj' 
Wip’d the black scruples, reconcil’d my! 
thoughts i 


[Act 4 

To thy good truth and honour. DeviIiS^ 
Macbeth 

By many of these tiains hath sought to wm 
me 

Into has power j and modest wisdom plucks 
me j 

From o\ er-credulous haste. But God above 
Deal between thee and me ; for even now 
I put imselt to th\, direction, and 
Unspeak mine own deti action, here abjure 
Tlie taints and blames I laid upon myself 
For strangeis to mv nature. 1 am yet 125 
Unknowm to w'oman, nevei was forsworn, 
Scarcely have ro^ cted what w^as mine own 
At no time broke my faith, would not be- 
tray 

The devil to his fellow, and delight 
No less In truth than life, kly first false 
speaking 130 

Was this upon myself. What I am truly 
Is thine and my poor country’s to com- 
mand : 

Whither indeed, liefore thv here-approach. 
Old Siward with ten llioiisand warlike men 
Already at a point was setting forth. 135 
NTnv we’IJ together ; and the chance of 
goodness 

Be like our warranted quarrel ! Why are 
you silent ^ 

Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome 
things at once 
’Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Doctor. 

Mai. Well ; more anon. Comes the Kmg 
forth, I pray you ? x^o 

DocL Ay, sir. There are a crew of 
wretched soufs 

That stay his cure, T heir malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 

MaL I thank you, doctor. fExif Dodm 
Macd. What’s the disease he means ? 
MaL ’T'is called the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 
Which often since my here-remain in 
England 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows ; but strangely-visitrf 
people, 150 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures. 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers ; and ’tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves ns 

The healing benediction. With this strange 
virtue. 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne 
That speak him full of grace. 

Enter Ross. 

Macd, See, who comes here ? 
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Scene 3] 

Mat My countryman ; but yet I know 
him not. lOo 

Macd. My ever gentle cousin, welcome 
hither. 

MaL I know him now. Good God 
betimes remove 

The means that makes us strangers ! 

Ross. Sir, amen. 

Macd, Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Ross, Alas, poor country, 

Almost afraid to know itself ! It cannot 105 
Be calFd our mother, but our grave ; where 
nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to 
smile ; 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks, that 
rent the air, 

Are made, not mark'd ; where violent 
sorrow seems i (><j 

A modern ecstasy ; the dead man’s knell 
Is there scarce ask’d for who ; and good 
men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps. 
Dying or ere they sicken. 

Macd, O, relation 

Too nice, and yet too true I 

MaL What’s the newest grief ? 

Ross, That of an hour’s age doth hiss the 
speaker : 175 

Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd, How does my wife ? 

Ross, Why, w'ell. 

Macd. And all my children ? 

Ross, Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at 
their peace ? 

Ross, No ; they were well at peace when 
I did leave 'em. 

Macd, Be not a niggaid of your speech. 
How goes’t ? 

Ross. When I came hither to transport 
the tidings. 

Which I have heavily borne, there ran a 
rumour 

Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witness’d the 
rather 

For that I saw the tyrant’s power afoot, ihs 
N ow is the time of help ; your eye in 
Scotland 

Would create soldiers, make our women 
fight. 

To doflf their dire distresses. 

Med. Be’t their comfort 

We are coming thither. Gracious England 
hath 

Lent us good Siward and ten thousand 
men — 190 

An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out, 

Ross, Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like I But I have 
words 

’That would be howl’d out in the desert air. 
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Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macd, What concern they ? 

The general cause, or is it a fee-grief 196 
Due to some single breast 1 

Ross, No mind that’s honest 

But in it shares some woe, though the mam 
part 

Pertains to you alone. 

Macd, If it be mine. 

Keep it not from me ; quickly let me 
have it. zoo 

Ross. Let not your ears despise my 
tongue for ever, 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest 
sound 

That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Humh ! I guess at it. 

Ross, Your castle is suipris’d ; your wife 
and babes 

Savagely slaughter’d. To relate the 
manner, 

Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer. 
To add the death of you. 

Mai. Merciful heaven ! 

What, man 1 Ne’er pull your hat upon your 
brows ; 

Give sorrow words. The grief that does not 
speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it 
break. 210 

Macd. My children too ? 

Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macd. And 1 must be from thence ! 
My wife kill’d too ? 

Ross. I have said. 

MaL Be comforted. 

Let’s make us med’eines of our great 
revenge 

To cure this deadly grief. 215 

Macd. He has no children. All my pretty 
ones ? 

Did you say all ? O hcH-kite I AH ? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ? 

MaL Dispute it like a man. 

Macd. I shall do so ; 2^0 

But I must also feel it as a man, 

I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me. Did heaven 
look on. 

And would not take their part ? Sinful 
Macduff, 

They were all struck for thee— nought that 
I am ; ijs 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest 
them now I 

Mol. Be this the whetstone of your 
sword. Let grief 

Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, 
enrage it, 

Macd. 0, 1 could play iiie woman with 
mipe eyes 230 
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AfiJ bia£^^«\rt with my tongue I But, gentle 
heavens, 

Cut short all intermissioni ; front to 
trout 

Bring thou this liend of Scotland and my- 
seif ; 

Within my sword's length set him; if he 
scape, 

Heaven forgive him too I 

Mai. This tune goes manly. 235 

Come, go we to the King. Our power is 
ready ; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the pow'rs above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what 
cheer you may ; 239 

The night is long that never finds the day. 

[Exewnf. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Dunsinane. Macbcth^s casiU* 

Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting- 
Gentlewoman. 

DocL I have two nights watch'd with 
you, but can perceive no truth in your 
report. When was it she last walk'd ? 

Qent Since his Majesty went into the 
field, 1 have seen her rise from her bed, 
throw her nightgown upon her, unlock her 
closet, take forth paper, fold it, write 
upon t, read it, afterwards seal it, and again 
return to bed ; yet all this while in a most 
last sleep. 

D(kL a great perturbation in nature, to 
receive at once the benefit of sleep and do 
the eiTects of watching I In this slumb’iw’ 
agitation, besides her walking and other 
av.taal performances, wiiat, at any time, 
have you heard her say ? 1 1 

Gent, That, sir, which I will not report 
after her. 

Doct, You may to me ; and 'tis most 
meet von should. 

GmK Neither to you nor any one, having 
no witness to confirm my speech. 

Enfer Iady Macbeth, with a taper. 

Lo you, here she comes I This is her very 
jjuise; and, upon my life, fast asleep. 
Observe her ; stand close, 

Ooch How came she by that light ? 20 
GvnK Why, it stood by her. She has light 
bv her continually ; 'tis her command. 
Ihci. You sec her eyes are open* 

Ay, but their sense is shut. 

1>0<:K What is it she does now ? Took 
how she rubs her hands* 
i.ent. It is an accustomed action with her, 
to seem thus washing her hands; I have 
known her continue In this a quarter of an 

ht^iir. 

Ladv M. Yet here's a spot. 10 

Doit. Hark, she speaks, I will set down 
1022 


[Act 5 

what comes from her, to satisfy my rem"cim 

brance the more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, daftipxd spot I out, 1 sav ’ 
One, two; why then 'tfs time to do’t* 
Hell IS murky. Fie, my lord, del a 
soldier, and afeard ? What need we fear 
who knoivs it, when none can call our 
pov/'f to account ? Yet who would have 
thought the old man to have had so murh 
blood in him ? 

DocL Do you mark that ? 

Lady M. The Thane of Fife had a wife * 
where is she now ? What, will these hands 
ne'er be clean ? No more o’ that, my lord 
no more o’ that ; you mar all with this 
starting. 

DocL Go to, go to ; you have known 
what you should not. ^5 

GenL She lias spoke what she should not, 
I am sure of that. Heaven knows what she 
has known. 

Lady M. Here’s the smell of the blood 
still. AH the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh i 50 
DocL What a sigh is there ! The heart 
IS sorely charg’d, 

GenL I would not have such a heart in 
my bosom for the dignity of the whole 
body. 

Doct. Well, well, well. 55 

Gent. Fray God it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice. 
Yet I have known those which have walk’d 
in their sleep who have died holily in tbeir 
beds. 59 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your 
nightgown, look not so pale, 1 tell you yet 
again, Banquo's buried ; he cannot come 
out on's grave. 

Doct. Even so ? 03 

Lady M, To bed, to l>ed ; there's knock- 
ing at the gate. Come, come, come, come, 
give me your imnd. What’s done cannot be 
undone. To bed, to bed, to bed. [Exif, 
Doct. Will she go now to bed ? 

Gent. I>trectly. 

DocL Foul whispTings are abroad. Un- 
natural deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles ; infected 
minds 70 

To their deaf pillows win discharge their 
secrets. 

More needs she the divine than the 
physician, 

God, God forgive us ail. Look after her ; 
Remove from her the means of all annoy- 
ance, 

And still keep eyes upon her. So, good 
night. 75 

My mind she has mated, and amaz’d my 
sight. 

I think, but dare not speak, 

Gbod night, good doctor, 
CExcanf. 
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Scene II. Tiie country near Dunsmane. 
Drum and colours. Enter Menteith, 
Caithness, Angus, Lennox, and Soldiers. 
MenL The English pow'r is near, led on 
by Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them ; for their dear 
causes 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 

Ang. Near Elrnam wood 

Shad we well meet them ; that way are 
they coming. 6 

Caith, Who knows if Donalbain be with 
his brother ? 

ten. For certain, sir, he is not ; I have 
a hie 

Of all the gentry. There is Siward's son. 
And many unrough youths that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Meni. What does the tyrant ? 

Caifft. Great Dunsinane he strongly 
fortifies. X2 

Some say he’s mad ; others, that lesser 
hate him. 

Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain 
He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 15 
Within the belt of rule. 

Ang, Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith- 
breach ; 

Those he commands move only in com- 
mand, X9 

Nothing in love. Now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Menf. Who then shall blame 

His pester’d senses to recoil and start. 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there ? 

Caith. Well, march we on 25 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd. 
Meet we the med'cine of the sickly weal ; 
And with him pour we in our country's 
purge 

Each drop of us. 

Len. Or so much as it needs 

To dew the sovereign flower and drown the 
weeds. 30 

Make we our march towards Birnam. 

[Bxetinf, marching. 

Scene III. Dunsinane, Macbeth’s castle. 
Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 

Mach* Bring me no more reports ; let 
them fly alt 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
1 cannot taint with fear. What's the boy 
Malcolm ? 

Was he not born of woman t '£he spirits 
that know 


All mortal consequences have pronounc'd 
me thus : 3 

‘ Fear not, Macbeth ; no man that’s bom 
of woman 

Shall e’er have power upon thee Then fly, 
false thanes. 

And mingle with the English epicures. 

The mind I sway by and the heart 1 bear 
Shall never sue with doubt nor slake with 
fear. 

Enter Servant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream- 
fac'd loon I 

Where got’st thou that goose look ? 

Sety, There is ten thousand— - 
Mach. Geese, villain ? 

Serv, Soldiers, sir. 

Mach. Go, prick thy face, and over-red 
thy fear, 

Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, 
patch ? 15 

Death of thy soul I Those linen cheeks of 
thine 

Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, 
whey-face 7 

Serv, The English force, so please you. 
Moeb. Take thy face hence. [Exil Servawf. 
Seyton ! — I am sick at heart, 

When I behold — Seyton, I say 1 — This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 21 
I have liv’d long enough. My way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 

And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 25 

I must not look to have ; but, in their stead. 
Curses not loud but deep, month-honour, 
breath. 

Which the pcx>r heart would fain deny, and 
dare not. 

Seyton I 

Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What 's your gracious pleasure ? 
Macb. What news more 7 

Sey, All is confirm’d, my lord, which was 
reported. 31 

Moeb. I’U fight till from my bones my 
flesh be hack’d. 

Give me my armour. 

Sey, 'Tis not needed yet. 

Macb. I’ll put it on- 

Send out moc horses, skirr the country 
round ; 35 

Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine 
armour. 

How does your patient, doctor 7 
Doct, Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-coming 
fancies 

That keep her from her rest, 

Macb. Cure her of that, 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
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Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 
Raze out the written troubles of the 
brain. 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stufPd bosom of that perilous 
stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doch Therein the patient 15 

Must minister to himself. 

Mach. Throw physic to the dogs — IMJ 
none of it. 

Come, put mine armour on ; give me my 
staff. 

Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly 
from me. 

Come, sir, dispatch. If thou couldst, 
doctor, cast 50 

The water of my land, find her disease. 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again. — Puirt off, I 
say. — 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative 
drug, 

Would scour these English hence ? Hear’st 
thou ot them ? 

Doct. Ay, my good lord. Your royal 
preparation 

Makes us hear something. 

Macb. Bring it alter me. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane 
Till Birnam Forest come to Dunsinane. (o 
[Exeunt all but ihe Doctor. 
Doct. Were I from Dunsinane away and 
clear, 

Profit again should hardly draw me here. 

[Exit. 

Scene IV. Befme Birnam Wood. 

Drum and colours. Enter Malcolm, 
SiWARD, Macduff, Siward’s Son, Mkn- 
TEiTH, Caithness, Angus, Lennox, 
Ross, and Soldiers, march 

MaL Cousins, I hope the days are near at 
hand 

That chambers will be safe. 

MenL We doubt it nothing. 

Siw, What wood is this beitore us ( 
MenL The wood or Birnam 

MaL Let every soldier hew him down a 
bough 

And bear't before him ; thereby shall we 
shadow 5 

The numbers of our host, and mahe dis- 
covery 

Err in report ot us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 

Siw, We learn no other but the confident 
tyrant 

Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before't* 

MaL 'Tis his main hope ; ro 

For where there is advantage to be given, 
1024 
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Both more and less have given him the 
revolt ; 

And none serve with 1 l a but constrained 
things. 

Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macd, Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on 13 
Industrious soldiership 
h'lw. The time approaches 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we 
owe. 

Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes 
relate. 

But certain issue strokes must arbitrate ; 20 
Towards which advance the war. 

ILxcmif, marching. 

Scene V. Diwsmane. Macbeth's castle. 

Enter Macbeih, Slyion, and Soldiers, with 
drum and colours. 

Macb. Hang out our banners on the 
outw'ard walls ; 

The cry is still ‘ Ihey come’. Our castle’s 
strengtfi 

Will laugh a siege to scorn. Here let them 
he 

Till famine and the ague eat them up, 
Weie they not forc’d wuh those that should 
be ours, 5 

We might have met them dareful, beard to 
heard, 

And beat them backward home. 

{A cry within of women. 

What IS that noise ? 
Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

lEx:f. 

Mat'd. I have almost forgot the taste of 
fears. 

The time has been my senses would have 
cool’d 10 

To hear a mght-shnek, and my fell of 
hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were m't. I have supp’d full with 
horrors ; 

Direness, lanidiar to my slaughterous 
thoughts. 

Cannot once start me. 

Me-enfer Seyton. 

Wherefore was that cry ? ts 
Sey, Ihe Queen, mv lord, is dead, 

Macb. She should have died tiereafter ; 
There would have been a time tor such a 
word. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, ax 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle I 

Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player. 
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That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, 25 

And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an Idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thou com’st to use thy tongue ; thy story 
quirkly. 

Mess. Gracious my lord, 30 

I should report that which I say I saw, 

But know not how to do't. 

M<2c6. Well, say, sir. 

Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the 
hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon mc- 
thought 

The wood began to move. 

Macb. Liar and slave ! 35 

Mess. Let me endure your wrath, it’t be 
not so. 

Within this three mile may you see it 
coming ; 

I say, a moving grove. 

Macb, If thou speak’st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee. If thy speech be 
sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much, 

I pull in resolution, and begin 
To doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like tmth. ‘ Fear not, till Birnam 
wood 4 i 

Do come to Dunsinane.’ And now a wood 
<^mes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and 
out. 

If this which he avouches does appear, 
There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 
I gin to be aweary of the sun. 

And wish th* estate o’ th* world were now 
undone. 50 

Ring the alarum bell. Blow wind, come 
wrack ; 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene VI. Dunsinane* Before the castle. 

Drum and colours* Enter Malcolm, 
SiwarO, Macduff, and their Army with 
boughs. 

Mat Now near enough ; your leavy 
screens throw down. 

And show like those you are. You, worthy 
uncle, 

Shah with my cousin, your right noble 
son. 

Lead our first battle ; worthy Macduifif and 
we 

Shall take upon’s what else remains to do. 
According to our order. 

Siw, Fare you well. & 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if We cannot fight. 

34 


Macd, Make all 0111 tri.mpctb speak ; 
give them all breath, y 

Those clamoious hai Dingers of blood and 
death. 

Scene VII. Anothei part of the field, 
Entei MA.CBETI1. 

Macb. They have tied me to a stake ; I 
cannot fly. 

But bcar-like I must fight the coiuse. 
What's he 

That was not born of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. t 

Entei young Siw’ard. 

Yo. Siw. What is thy name ? 

Macb. Thou ’It be afraid to hear it. 

Yo. Siw. No ; though thou call’st thysell 
a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 

Macb. My name’s Macbeth. 

Yo. Siw. The devil himself could not 
pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

Macb. No, nor more fearful. 

Yo. Siw. Thou liest, abhorred tyianl ; 
with my swoid 10 

ITl prove the he thou speak 'st. 

{Fight y and young Snvard s^am. 

Macb* Thou wast born ot wcnian. 

But swords I smile at, w'eapons laugh to 
scorn. 

Brandish’d by man that's of a woman boin. 

[Exit, 

Alarums. Enter Macdx ff, 

Macd. That way the noise is. Tyrant, 
show thy face. 

If thou beest slain and with no stroke of 
mine, r- 

My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me 
still. 

I cannot strike at wretched kerns whose 
arms 

Are hir’d to bear their staves ; either lliou, 
Macbeth, 

Or else my sword with an unbatteud 
edge 

I sheathe again undeeded. There thou 
shouldst be ; ^ 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Let me find him, Fortune, 
And more I heg not, [Exit, Alammt', 

Enter Malcolm and old Siw’aed. 

Site. This way, my lord. The castle’*-' 
gently rend’ red ; 2 1 

The tyrant’s people on both sides do 
fight ; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almost itself professes yours. 

And little is to do. 

Mol. We have met with foes 
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That strike beside os. 

Siw, Enter, sir, the castle. 

lExetmL Alarum, 

Scene VIII. Another part of the field, 
Erder Macbeth. 

M<ic&. Why shoold I play the Roman 
fool, and die 

On mine own sword ? Whiles H see lives, 
the gashes 

Do better upon them. 

Enter Macduff. 

Macd, Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoided 
thee. 

But get thee back ; my soul is too much 
charged 5 

With blood of thine already. 

Macd, I have no words — 

My voice is in my sword : thou bloodier 
villain 

Than terms can give thee out. 

[Fight, Alarum. 

Mach, Thou ioscst labour. 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me 
bleed. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd, Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast 
serv'd 

Tell thee Macduff was from his mother's 
womb 15 

Untimely ripp’d. 

Mocb. Accursed be that tongue that tells 
me so, 

For it hath cow’d my better part of man ; 
And be these juggling fiends no more 
believ’d 

That palter with us in a double sense, 20 
That keep the word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hc^l I’ll not fight 
with thee. 

Macd, Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ th* 
time. 

Well have thee, as our rater monsters are. 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit 
* Here may you see the tyrant 

Mach. 1 will not yield. 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s 
feet 

And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 
Though Biraam wood be come to Dumi« 
nane, 5" 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman horn, 
Yet 1 will try the last. Before my body 
I tlirow my warlike shield. Lay on, 
Macduff i 

And datnn’d be him that first cries ’ Hold, 
emmghi* Akmtms, 
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Retreat and flourish. Later, ivith drum and 

Loloms, Mvlcolm, Siward, Ross, Len- 
nox, A NOUS, Caithness, Menteith, and 

Soldiers. 

Mai. X ^^ould the friends we miss were 
safe arriv'd. 

Sm*. Some must go off ; and yet, by these 
I see, 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai. Macduff is missing, and your noble 
son. 

Ross. Your son, my lord, has paid a 
soldier’s debt : 

He onlv liv’d but till he was a man ; 40 

The which no soonei had his prowess con- 
tnm'd 

In the unshrinking station where he fought 
But like a man he died. ^ 

Siiv. Then he is dead ? 

Ross. Ay, and brought oft the field. 
Your cause of sorrow 
Must not be measiu’d !>y his worth, for 
then 45 

It hath no end. 

Siiv. Had he his hurts bcfoie ? 

Koss. Ay, on the tiont. 

Snv. Why, then, (iod’s soldier be he! 
Had I as mam ^ons as I haw hairs, 

1 would not %sish them to a fairer death. 
And so his Knell is knoH’d. 

Mai. He’s \vv>i til more sorrow, so 

And that I'll >pend for h»m. 

Siw. He’s worth no more. 

They say he parted well and paid hi& 
score ; 

And so, Clod he with iiim I Here comes 
newer comfort. 

Re-enter Macdufe, wHh MAcnKtii's head. 

Macd. Hail, King! for so thou art. 
Behold where stands 

Th’ usuriH’-r’fi cursed head. Ihc time is 
’ free. 55 

I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom’s 
pearl 

That spcnik my salutation in their minds ; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine — 
Hail, King of Scotland I 

All. Hail. King of Scotland I IFfourisk. 

Mai. Wc shall not spend a large expense 
of time (o 

Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. My Thanes 
and kinsmen. 

Henceforth be liarls, the first that ever 
Scotland 

In such an honour nam’d. What’s more to 
do, 

Which would be pliiiited newly with the 
time— 65 

As calling home our exil’d friends abroad 
That fied the snares of watchful tyranny j 
Producing forth the cruel rotoisters 
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Of tills dead biitclier, and his fiend-like That caUs upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
queen, We will perforia in measure, time, and 

Who, as thought, by self and violent place. 

hands "" llianlcs to all at once and to each one, n 

Took oh her life— this, and what needful | Whom we invite to see us ci own’d at Scone, 
else ^ IFiourish, Exeunt 
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ACT ONE 

Scene I. Elsinore. The guard-platform of 
the Castle. 

Francisco at his post. Enter to him 
Bernardo. 

Bcr, Who's there ? 

Fran. Nay, answer me. Stand aitd un- 
fold yourself. 

Ber. Long live the King 1 
Fran. Bernardo ? 

Ber, He. •; 

Fran. You come most caretully upon 
your hour. 

Ber. *Tis now struck twelve ; get thee to 
bed, Francisco. 

Fran. For this relief much thanks. 'Tis 
bitter cold. 

And I am sick at heart. 

Ber. Have you had quiet guard ? 

Fran. Not a mouse stirrmg. 

Ber. Well, good night. x i 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcelius, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make 
haste. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Fran. I think I hear them. Stand, ho i 
Who is there T 
Hor. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Bane, n 
Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewell, honest soldier 1 

Who hath reliev'd you ? 

Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night* lEAth 

Holla, Bernado i 

Ber. Say—* , 
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What, IS Horatio there? 

« tx * , -r , ^ r>it‘cc of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good 
Marsellus. 

Hor. What, has this thing appear’d again 
to-night ? 

Ber. I have seen nothing. 

Mar. Horatio says 'tis but our fantasy, 
And will not let belief take hold of him 
'lotiching this dreaded sight, twice seen 
of us ; 35 

Therefore I Iiave catreafed him along 
W’lth - s to watch the minutes of this night. 
That, if ag«un tins apiNirition come, 

He mav approve our eyes and speak to it 

Hor. Tusii, tush, 'twill not appear. 

• Sit down awhile, 

And let us once again assail your ears, sx 
T hat are so fortified against our story, 
What we have two nights seen. 

Well, sit we down. 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Ber. Last night of all, 35 

When yond same star that's westward from 
the pole 

Had made Ins course t' illume that part of 
heaven 

Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one — 

Enter (diosf. 

JMar. Peace, lireak thee off ; look where 
it comes ag*iin. 40 

Ber. In the same figure, like the King 
tliiitS dead. 

Mar. Thou art a .aholar; speak to it, 
Horatio. 

Ber. Lmks 'a not like the King ? Mark 
it llof at to. 
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Hot, Most like. It harrows me with tear 
and wonder. 

Ber. It would be spoke to. 

Mar, Question it, Horatio. 45 

Hor, What art thou that usurp’st th ' 
time of night 

Together with that tair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march ? By heaven I charge 
thee, speak ! 

Mar. It IS offended. 

Ber. See, it stalks away. 50 

Hor. Stay I speak, speak I I charge thee, 
speak ! [Bxd Ghosi. 

Mar. 'Tis gone, and will not answer. 

Ber. How now, Horatio I You tremble 
and look pale. 

Is not this something more than fantasy ? 
What think you on't ? ss| 

Hor. Beioie my God, 1 might not thisi 
believe 

Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

Moir. Is it not like the King ? 

Hor. As thou art to thyself : 

Such was the very aimour he had on f«> 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
So frown’d he once when, in an angry parle. 
He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 
’Tis strange. 

Mar. Thus twice before, and jump at this 
dead hour, 

With martial stalk hath he gone by oui 
watch. 

Hor. In what particular thought to work 
I know not ; 

But, in the gross and scope of mine opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to our 
state. 

Mar. Good now, sit down, and tell me, 
he that knows, 70 

Why this same strict and most observant 
watch 

So nightly toils the subject of the land ; 
And why such daily cast of brazen cannon. 
And foreign mart for implements of war ; 
Why such impress of shipwrights, whose 
sore task 75 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week ; 
What might be toward, that this sweaty 
haste 

Doth make the night joint-labourer with 
the day : 

Who is’t that can inform me ? 

Hor. That can I ; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last 
king, 80 

Whose image even but now appear’d to us. 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Nor- 
way, 

Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate 
pride, 

Dar’d to the combat ; in which our valiant 
Hamlet — 


Foi so this Side of our known world esteem’d 
him — 83 

Did slay this Fortinbias ; who, by a seal’d 
compact, 

Well ratified by law and heraldry. 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands 
Which he stood seiz’d of, to the conqueror ? 
Against the which a moiety competent 9« 
Was gaged by our king ; winch had 
return’d 

j. To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same 
comait 

And carriage of the article design’d. 

His fell to Hamlet. Now, sir, young 
Fortinbras, 93 

Of unimpiovcd mettle hot and full. 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and 
there. 

Shark'd up a list of lawless resolutes. 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 
That hath a stomach m’t ; which is no 
other, 100 

As it doth well appear unto our state. 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 
And terms compulsatory, those foresaid 
lands 

So by his fathei lost ; and this, I take it. 

Is the main motive of our preparations, tos 
'I’he source of this our watch, and the chief 
head 

Of this post-haste and romage in the land. 

Ber. 1 think it be no other but e’en so. 
Well may it sort, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ; so like 
the King no 

That was and is the question of these wars. 

Hor. A mole it is to trouble the mind’s 
eye. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

'I’he graves stood tenantless, and the 
sheeted dead 115 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman 
streets ; 

As, stars with trains of hre, and dews of 
blood. 

Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire 
stands 119 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse ; 
And even the like precurse of fear’d events. 
As harbingers preceding still the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on, 
Have heaven and earth together demon- 
strated 

Unto our climatures and countrymen. 1*5 
Re-enter Ghost, 

But, soft, behold ! lx>, where it comes 
again 1 

I’ll cross it, though it blast me. Stay, 
illusion. tGliosf spreads its arms. 
If thou hast any sound or use of voice. 



HAMLET 


[Act 1 


Speak to me. 

If there be any good thing to be done, 130 
That may to thee do ease and grace to me, 
Speak to me. 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate. 
Which happily foreknowing may avoid, 

O, speak I I'js 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Bxtorted treasure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk 
in death, [The cock crows. 

Speak of it. Stay, and speak^ Stop it, 
Marcellus. 

Mar, Shall I strike at it with my 
partisan ? 140 

Hot, Do, if it will not stand. 

Ber. 'Tis here I 

Mot. 'Tis here ! 

Mar. ’Tis gone 1 {Exit Ghost. 

We do it wrong, being so majestical. 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 14 *■ 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
Ber. It was about to speak, when the 
cock crew. 

Hor* And then it started like a guilty 
thing 

Upon a fearful summons. I have heard 
The cock, that is tlie <rumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding 
throat 151 

Awake the god of day ; and at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

Th’ extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine ; and of the truth herein i ss 
This present object made probation. 

Mar. It faded on the crowing of tlie cock. 
Some say that ever 'gainst that season 
comes 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir 
abroad, 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets 
strike. 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 
charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is that time. 
Hor. So have I heard, and do in part 
believe it. isn 

But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad. 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 
Break we our watch up ; and, by my 
advice, 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet ; for, upon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 
Do you consent we shall acquaint him 
with it, 

4 s needful in our loves, fi 1 ing our duty ? 
M€ir. Let's do't, I pray; and I this 
morning kn^/W 

Where we shall find him most convenient. 

[JExemif., 


SciNE IL Ehimm, The Castle, 

Flourish. Enter Claudius King of Den- 
mark, OLiirRurn: inu Qufln, and Coun- 
cillors, includuig PoLONius, his son 
LAL’Rii:s, VOLIEMAND, CORNELIUS, and 
HAm.Er. 

King, Though yet of Hamlet our dear 
brother's death 

The memory he green ; and that it ns 
befitted 

To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole 
kingdom 

To be contracted in one brow of woe ; 

Yet so tar hath discretion fought with 
nature 5 

That we with wisest sorrow tliink on him, 
logcther with remembrance ot ourselves. 
Iheretore our sometime sister, now our 
queen, 

Th' imperial Jointress to this warlike state, 
Have we, as 'twere with a defeated joy, 10 
With an auspicious and a dropping' eye, 
With mirth m funeral, and with dirge m 
marriage, 

In equal scale weighing deliglit and dole, 
Taken to wife ; nor have we herein barr'd 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely 
gone 15 

With this aftair along, h’or all, our thanks. 
Now follows tliat you know young 
hortinhras, 

Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 

Or thinking by our late dear brother's 
death 

Our state to he disjoint and out ot fiame, 'o 
Co-leagued with tins dream of his advan- 
tage 

He hath not fail’d to pester us with message 
Impo*-ting the surrender ol those lands 
Lost oy his father, with all hands of law. 
To our most valiant brother. So much fot 
him, 25 

Now for ourself, and for this time of 
meeting, 

l*hu& much the business is : we have here 
writ 

To Norway, untie of young h'ortinbras — 
Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpose- to suppress 
His turther gait herein, in that the levies, 
The lists, and full proportions, are al made 
Out of his subject ; and we here dispatch 
You, good ComeHus, and you, Voltemand, 
For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 
Giving to you no further personal power 
To business with the King more than the 
scope 

Of these delated articles allow. 

Farewell ; and let your haste conunend 
your duty. 

Or, f In that and all thinp will we 
Vid. / ihow our duty. 



Scene 2] 


King^ We cloiibi it nothing, heartily 
faicwell. 

lExeimi Volte .laud and Cormditis. 
And BOW, Laertes, what's iUe news with 
you ? 

You told us of some suit ; what is’t, 
Laertes ? 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane 
And lose your voice. What wouldst thou 
beg, Laertes, 4S 

Tlrat shall not be my offer, not thy asking ? 
The head is not more native to the heart. 
The hand more instrumentai to the mouth. 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy 
father. 

What wouldst thou have, Laertes ? 

Laer. My dread lord, so 

Your leave and favour to return to Fiance ; 
From whence though willingly I came to 
Denmark 

To show my duty in your coronation. 

Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wishes bend again toward 
France, *)'. 

And bow them to your gracious leave and 
pardon. 

King. Have you your father's leave ? 
What says Polonius ? 

Pol, 'A hath, my lord, wrung from me 
my slow leave 

By laboursome petition ; and at last 
Upon his will I seal'd my tiaid consent. 

I do beseech you, give him leacc to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laeitcs ; time 
be thine. 

And thy best graces spend it at iliv will ! 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son — 

Ham. f Asidti A little more than km, and 
less than kind. 

King. Uow IS it that the clouds stdi hang 
on you ? 

Ham. Not so, my lord ; I am too much 
in the sun. 

Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy night cd 
colour off, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on 
Denmark. 

Do not tor ever with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the tlust. 
lliou know'st 'tis common—all that lives 
must die. 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 71 

Ham* Seems, madam I Nay, it is j I 
know not seems. 

*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Noi customary suits of solemn black. 

Nor windy suspiration of forc'd breath. 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, ho 
N or the dejected haviour of the visage. 
Together with ail forms, moods, shapes of 
grief* 


HAMLET 


That can denote me truly. These, indeed, 

seem ; 

For i hev <ire actions that a man might piav; 
Bui i have that within whldi passes 

SilOW —• «5 

These but the trappings and the suits of 

woe. 

King. 'Tj: sweet and commes^dable m 
your nahire, Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your 

father ; 

But you must Imow your father lost a 
falher ; 

That father lost lost his ; and the survivor 
bound, 90 

In filial obligation, for some term 
To do obsequious sorn » v. But to persever 
In obstinate condolement v 1 course 
Of impious stubbornness ; 'tis unmanly 
grief ; 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 95 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An understanding simple and unschool'd ; 
I^r what we know must be, and is as 
commi^n 

As anv the most vulgar thing to sense, 99 
Why should we in our peevish opposition 
lake It t o heart ? Fie I 'tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault aguiBst the dead, a fault to nature, 
lo leasoii most absurd ; whose common 
theme 

Is death ol fathers, and who still hath cried, 
Id 0111 the ui^t corse till he that died to-day, 

* This must be so We pi ay you throw to 
eaith 1.6 

Ibis unprc\ ailing woe, and think of us 
of a fa then ; for let the world take 
note 

You are the most immediate to our throne ; 
i\iKl with no less iiobihty ot love n* 

Than that which deare«it father bears his 
smi 

Do I impait toward you. For your intent 
III going inick to school in Wittenberg, 

It IS most leUogradc to our desire ; 

And we beseech you bend you to remain n< 
Here, in the clicci and comfort of our eye. 
Our ciuefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 
Queen. Let not thy mother lose her 
prayers, Hamlet : 

I pray thee stay with us ; go not to 
j Wittenberg. 

I Ham. I shall in all my best obey you, 
madam, i 

I King. Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply. 
Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come ; 
'fhis gentle and unforc'd accord cf Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart ; in grace whereof, 
No Jocund health that Denmark drinks 
to- ay r *5 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall 
I tell, 

I And the King's rouse the heaven shall bndt 
1 again. 

1031 



HAMLET 

Ke-spcakmg earthly thunder. Come away. 

i'tloiiYish, Exeunt aU but Hamlet. 

Ham. O, that this too too solid flesh 
would melt. 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew I 
Ot that the Everlasting had not fix*d 
His canon Against self-slaughter ! O God I 
<^d I 

How weair^, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
SftaDQ to me all the uses of this world I 
Fie on*t I Ah, fie I *tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed ; tilings rank and gross 
in nature 336 

Possess It merely. That it should come to 
this ! 

But two months dead 1 Nay, not so much, 
not two. 

So excellent a king that was to this 
Hyperion to a satyr ; so loving to my 
mother, » 

That he might not beleem the winds of 
heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and 
earth 1 

Must I remember ? Why, she would hang 
on him 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it ted on *, and vet, wathm a 
month — j I 

Let me not think on't. Frailty, thy name 
IS woman ! — 

A little montii, or ere those shoes were old 
With which she followed my poor father’s 
body. 

Like Niobe, all tears — why she, even she— 
O God I a beast that wants discourse of 
reason 

Would have mourn’d longer — married with 
my uncle, 

My father’s brother ; but no more like my 
father 

Than 1 to Hercules. Within a month, 

Ete yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her griled eyes, ins 
She manned. O, most wicked speed, to 
post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 
It IS not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart, for 1 must hold my 
tongue* 

Enter Horatio, Marcellus, and 
Bernardo. 

Hoi . Hail to your lordship I 

Main. I am glad to see you well, tno 
Horatio- — or t do forget myself. 

Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor 
servant ever. 

Mam. Sir. my good Mend, ITI change 
that name with you. 

And what make you ."om Wittenberg, 
Horatio ? 

Marcellas ? *63 

Mur. My good lord 


TAc t 1 

Ham. 1 am very gUul to see you. fT® 

Bernardoli Good even, sir.' 

Bat what, in faith, make you from Witten 
berg ? 

Hor. A truant disposition, good my lordL 
Ham. I would not hear your enemy sav 
so ; 

Nor shall you do my ear that violence. 

To make it truster of your own report^ 
Against yourself. I knovv you are no truant 
But what is your aflair m Elsinore ? 

We'll teach you to drink deep ere vow 

Bor. My i came to see your father’s 
fuiiciai. 

Hum. I prithee do not mock me, fellow- 
student ; 

I think it was to see my mother’s wedding* 
Uor. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard 
upon, 

Uam. Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! Tlie 
funeral hak’d-mcats iS® 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage 
tables. 

Would 1 had met.my dearest fee in heaven 
Or ever i h,ul seen that ilay, Horatio I 
Mv f.ithiu “-methinks I see my father, 

Jhn. vVhere, my lord / 

Mam. In my mmdVs eye, Horatio, 185 
Uor. I saw him once ; 'a was a goodly 
king, 

Uam. 'A was a man, take him for all 
in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

Mot. My lord, 1 think I saw him yester- 
night. 

Ham. Saw who i 190 

Uor. My lord, the King your father. 
i "am. T he King my father 1 

Hot. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent car, till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 

Ham. I Of CJud’s love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these 
gentlemen, 196 

Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead waste and middle of tlie night. 
Been thus encount’red. A figure like your 
father. 

Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe, am> 
Appears before them, and with solemn 
march 

Goes slow and stately by them ; thrice he 
walk’d 

By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes. 
Within Ills truncheon'i leheth ; whilst 
they, distiird 

Almost to Jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb and speak not to him. This 
to me 

In dreadful seciwy impart they did ; 

And I with them the tbkd night kept the 
watch ; 



Sceiae 2] 

Wlicre, a* they had delivered, both m time, 
Fofm of the thing; each word made true 
and good, 210 

The apparition comes. 1 knew your fattier ; 
These hands arc not more hkc. 

Ham. But nheic was this ? 

Mar. My lord, upon the x^iatiorni wheie 
wc watch. 

Ham. Did you not speak to it ? 

Hor. My lord, I did ; 

Bpt answer made it none ; yet once mc- 

thOllght 21; 

It lifted up it head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak ; 
But even then the morning cock crew 
loud, 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away 
And vanish'd Irom our sight. 

Ham. 'Tis very strange. ^20 

Hor. As I do live, my honoui’d lord, 'tis 
true ; 

And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this 
troubles me. 

Hold you the watch to-night ? 

All. We do, my lord. 2.’s 

Ham. Arm’d, say you i 
All. Arm'd, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe / 

All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then saw you not his t,u.e ? 

Hor. O yes, my lord ; iie wore his beaver 
up. 

Ham. What, look’d he trowmngly ? 2 10 

Hor, A countenance more in sorrow than 
in anger. 

Ham. Pale or red ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 
Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham, I would 1 had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amaz'd you. s’ is 
Ham. Very like, very like. Stay’d it long.^ 
Hor. While one with model ate haste 
might tell a, hundred. 

Both. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw't. 

Ham. His beard was grizzl’d — no ? ^vi 
Hor. It was, as I have seen it m his life, 
A sable silver'd. 

Ham. I will watch to-night ; 

Perchance 'twill walk again. 

Hor. 1 w'arr'nt it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble father’s 
person, 

1*11 speak to it, though hell Itselt should 
gape X 44 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 
If you have hitherto conceal'd this sight* 
I.et it be tenable in your silence still ; 

And whatsomever else shall hap to-night, 
,Give it an understanding, but no ton gue ; 
I will requite your loves. fare you well — 


HAMLET 

Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and 
twelve, asx 

m visit you. 

AIL Our duty to your honour. 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you ; fare- 
well. {Exeunt all but Hamlet. 

My father's spirit in arms I All is not well. 
I doubt some foul play. Would the night 
were come 1 25^ 

Till then sit still, my soul. Foul deeds will 
rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to 
men's eyes. |ExiL 

Scene III, Bhmore. The house of Polonius. 

Enter Laertes and Ophelia his sister. 

Laci, My necessaries are embark'd. 
Farewell, 

And, sister, as the winds give benefit 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 

Bui let me hear from you. 

Op/e. Do you doubt that ? 

Laer, For Hamlet, and the trilling of his 
lavour, 3 

Hold it a fasiuon and a toyTn blood, 

A violet m the youth of pnmy natme, 
h’orwaid not permanent, sweet not lasting, 
The perfume and supphance of a minute ; 
No moie, 

Oph. No more but so ? 

Laer. Think it no more ; 10 

For nature crescent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk, but as this temple 
waxes, 

The mward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you 
now, 1 1. 

And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
I'hc virtue of his will ; but you must fear, 
His greatness weigh’d, tus will is not his 
own ; 

For he himself is subject to his birth : 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 
Carve for himself ; for on his choice 
depends 20 

The sanity and health of this whole state ; 
And therefore must his choice be circum- 
scrib'd 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he is the head. Then if he says he 
loves you, 

It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 
As he in his particular act and place 
May give his saying deed ; which is no 
further 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes 
withal* 

Then weigh what loss your honour may 
sustain. 

If with too credent ear you list his songs, io 
Or lose your heart, or your chaste treasure 
op'^n 

To his unmast'red importutiity. 
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Fear it, Ophelia, tear it, my dear sister ; 
Ai^d keep you in the rear of your affection. 
Out of the shot and danger of desire, 35 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. 
Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes ; 
The canker galls the iniants of the spring 
Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d ; 4 ® 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Be wary, then ; best safety lies in fear ; 
Youth to itself rebels, though none else 
near. 

Oph* X shall the effect of this goou lesson 
keep 45 

As watchman to my heart. But, good my 
brother, 

Ekj not, as some ungracious pastors do. 
Show me the steep and thorny way to 
heaven, 

Whiles, like a puff’d and reckless libertine. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance 
treads 5 *^ 

And recks not his own rede. 

Laer* O, fear me not I 

Enter Polonius. 

I stay too long. But here my father comes. 
A double blessing is a double grace ; 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

PoL Yet here, Laertes I Aboard, aboard, 
for shame ! 55 

The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail. 
And you are stay’d for. There — my bless- 
ing with thee ! 

And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no 
tongue. 

Nor any unproportion'd thought his act, 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg'd courage. 
Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear’t that th’ opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy 
voice ; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy 
Judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy j rich, not 
gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France of the best rank and 
station 

Are of a most select and generous choice in 
that. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender foe ; 75 

For loan oft loses footh itself and Mend, 
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And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, 
lliis above all — to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day’ 
Thou canst not then be false to any maw so 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee I 

iMer, Most humbly do I rake my leave, 
my lord. 

PoL Ihe time invites you ; m. votip 
servants tend. 

Larr- Farewell, Ophelia ; and remember 
well 

What I have said to you. 

Oph. 'Tis in my memory lock’d, 85 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 

Laer. Farewell. {Exit 

PoL What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to 
you 7 

Oph. So please you, something touching 
the Lord Hamlet. 

PoL Marry, well bethought 1 90 

’Tis told me he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you ; and you 
yourself 

Have of your audience been most free and 
bounteous. 

If it be so — as so 'tis put on me, 

And that in way of caution— I must tell 
you ys 

You do not understand yourself so clearly 
As it behoves my daughter and your 
hiinour. 

What is between you ? Give me up the 
truth. 

Oph. He hath, my lord, of late made 
many tenders 

Of his affection to me. 100 

PoL Affection I Pooh 1 You speak like a 
green girl, 

Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call 
them ? 

Oph. I do not know, my lord, what I 
should think* 

Pol. Marry, I will teach you : think 

yourself a baby 105 

That you have ta’en these tenders for true 
pay 

Which are not sterling. Tender yourself 
more dearly ; 

Or— * not to crack the wind of the poor 
phrase, 

Running it thus — ^you’ll tender me a fool 

Oph. My lord, he hath Importun’d me 

with love 1*0 

In honourable fashion. 

Pol. Ay, fashion you may call it ; go to, 
fo to, 

Oph. And hath ^vea countenance to his 
speech, my lord, 

With almost aU the holy vows of heaven* 

Foi. Ay, f pringes to catch woodcocks 1 I 
do know, 

Whet* the blood fomm*, how prodigal the 

sold 



Scene 3] 

Lends the tongue vows« These biases, 
daughter. 

Giving more light than heat— extinct in 
both, iis 

Even in their promise, as it is a-maidng — 
You must not take for fire. From this time 
Be sometiimg scanter of your maiden 
presence ; 

Set your enlreatments at a higher rale 
Than a command to parle. For Lord 
Hamlet, 

Believe so much m him, that he is young, 
And with a larger tether may he walk 125 
Than may be given you. In few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows ; for they are 
brokers. 

Not of that dye which their investments 
show. 

But mere implorators of unholy suits, 129 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, 
The better to beguile. This is for all — 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time 
forth 

Have you so slander any moment leisure 
As to give words or talk with the Lord 
Hamlet. 234 

Look toT, I charge you. Come your ways. 

Oph, I shall obey, my lord, {Exeunt 

Scene IV. Elsinore, The guard- platform 
of the Castle. 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Ham. The air bites «hrewdly ; it is very 
cold. 

Hot. It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Ham. What hour now 7 

Hor. I think it lacks ol twelve. 

Mar. No, it is struck. 

Hor, Indeed ? I heard it not. It then 
draws near the season *> 

Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 
lA flourish of trumpets, and two pieces 
go off. 

What does this mean, my lord ? 

Ham. The King doth wake to-night and 
takes his rouse. 

Keeps wassail, and the swagg’ring up-spring 
reels, 

And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish 
down, xo 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Hor. Is it a custom ? 

Ham. Ay, marry, is*t ; 

But to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 15 
More honoured in the breach than the 
observance. 

This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduced and tax’d of other 
nations j 

They clepe us drunliards, and with swinish 
phrase 
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Soil our addition ; and, indeed, it takes 20 
From our achievements, though perform’d 
at height. 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, ©ft it chances in particular men 
That, for some vicious mole of nature in 
them. 

As In their birth, wherein they are not 
guilty, 25 

Since nature cannot choose his origin ; 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of 
reason ; 

Or by some habit that too much o’er- 
leavens 

The form of plausivc manners — that these 
men, 30 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery or fortune’s star. 

His virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo, 34 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault/ The dram of 
eale 

Doth aU the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 

Enter Ghost, 

Hor. Look, my lord, it comes. 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us I 39 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d. 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

'I'hou com’st in such a ciuestionable shape 
’I'hat I will speak to thee. 1*11 call thee 
Hamlet, 44 

King, father, royal Dane. O, answer me I 
Let me not burst in ignoiance, but tell 
Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerements ; why the 
sepulchre 

Wherein we saw thee quietly enurn’d 49 
Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again. What may this 
mean 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete 
steel 

Revisits thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous, and we fools of 
nature 

So horridly to shake our disposition 55 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls 7 

Say, why is this ? wherefore? What should 
we do ? CGkosi beckons Hamlet, 

Hor. It beckons you to go away with it. 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 

Mar. Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground. 

But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 
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Ham. It will not speak ; then I wil 
follow it. 

Hot. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should be the fear 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 6' 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing Immortal as itself ? 

It waves me forth again ; I’ll follow it. 
Hot. What if it tempt you toward the 
flood, my lord, 

Or to the* dreadful summit of the cliff 7 ‘ 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 
And there assume some other horribh 
form. 

Which might deprive your sovereignty of 
reason 

And draw you into madness ? Think of it 
The very place puts toys of desperation, 75 
Without more motive, into e\ery brain 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Bam. It waves me still 

Go on ; I’ll follow thee. n 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord- 
Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul’d ; you shall not go. 

Ham. Mv fate cries out, 

And makes each petty art are in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

{Ghost beckons. 
Still am T call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen. 
By heaven. I’ll make a ghost ot him rbat 
lets me. 

I say, away I Go on ; I’ll follow thee. 

{Exeunt Ghost and Hamlet. 
Hor. He waxes desperate with imagina- 
tion. 


[Act 1 

Ghost. So art thou to mvonge, when thou 
snalt hear. 

Ham. What ? 

Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit. 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the 

Bight, JO 

And for the day confin’d to fast in fires. 
Till the foul cnmf*s done m my days of 
nature 

Are burnt and purg’d away. But that I am 
forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 13 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from 
their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each pai ticular hair to stand an end. 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine. zq 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O, list S 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love — 
ftom. O God I 

Ghost. Rewnge his foul and most un- 
natural murder. 

Ham. Murder I 25 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best 

It IS ; 

But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 
Ham. flaste me to know’t, that I, with 
wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love, 30 
May weep to mv revenge. 

Ghost. 1 find thee apt ; 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat 
weed 


Mar. Let’s follow ; ’tis not fit thus to 
obey him. 

Hor. Have after. To what issue will this 
come ? 

Mar. Something is rotten in the state ot 
Denmark. 

Hor. Heaven will direct it. 

M^ir. Nay, let’s follow him. 

{Exeunt . 

Scene V. Elsinore. The battlements of 
the Castle. 

Enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me ? 

Speak. Ill go no furthesr. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulph’rous and tormenting 
flames 

Must render up myself. 

Ham. Alas, poor ghost ! 

Ghost Pity me not, but lend thy serious | 
hearing 5 j 

To what I shall unfold. 

Ham. Speak ; 1 am bound to hear. * 


That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Ham- 
let, hear : 

'Tis given out that, sleeping In my 
orchard, 35 

A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of 
Denmark 

Is by a forged prcKress of my death 
Rankly abus'd ; but know, thou noble 
youth, 

The seri^nt that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears hb crown. 

Ham. O my prophetic soul I 40 
My uncle I 

Ghost. Ay, that incestuous, that adulter- 
ate l>east, 

With witchcraft of his wits, with traitorous 
gitts— 

O wicked wit and gifts that have the power 
So to seduce I— -won to Ids shameful lust 45 
The will of my most seeming virtuous 
queen. 

0 Hamlet, what ajfalling off was there, 
b’rom me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the 

vow 4» 

1 made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
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Scene 5] 

Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were 
poor 

To those of mine 1 

But virtue, as it never will be moved. 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of 
heaven, 

So lust, though to a radiant angel link'd, 51 
Win sate itself in a celestial bed 
And prey on garbage. 

But soft ! methinks I scent the morning air. 
Brief let me be. Sleeping within my orchard. 
My custom al vays of the afternoon, 60 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole. 
With juice of cursed hebona in a vial. 

And in the porches of my ears did pour 
The leperous distilment ; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man cs 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 
The thin and wholesome blood. So did it 
mine ; 70 

And a most instant tetter baik'd about. 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome 
crust. 

All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dis- 
patch’d ; 75 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhous'led, disappointed, iinancl’d ; 

No reck’ning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 

O, horrible ! O, horrible ! most horrible I 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couth for luxury and damned incest. 
But, howsomever thou pursues t this act. 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul 
contrive «•; 

Against thy mother aught ; Ic ive her to 
heaven. 

And to those thorns that in her bosom 
lodge 

To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at 
once. 

The glowworm shows the matin to be near. 
And gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 00 

Adieu, adieu, adieu I Remember me. [Exit 
Ham, O all you host of heaven ! O earth I 
What else ? 

And shall I couple hell ? O, fie ! Hold, 
hold, my heart ; 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee I os 
Ay, thou poor ghost, whiles memory holds 
a seat 

In this distracted’ globe. Remember thee I 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

AH saws of books, all forms, aU pressures 
past, Koo 

That youth and observation copied there, 


And thy commandment ali alone shall live 
Within the book and volume oi my bivx’n, 
Unmix’d with baser matter. Yes, by 
heaven I 

O most pernicious woman ! 

0 villain, villam, smiling, damned villain I 
My tables — meet li is I set it down 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a 

viUain ; 

At least I am sure it may be so in Denmarla 

[Wrilmg. 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word : 
It IS * Adieu, adieu I Remember me m 

1 have swom’t. 

Hot, iWithm} My lord, my lord ! 

Enter Horatio and M^kcellus. 

Mur. Lord Hamlet ! 

Hor. Heavens secure him ! 

Ham, So be it I 

Mat, Illo, ho, ho, my lord ! irs 

Ham, HiUo, ho, ho, boy ! Come, bird# 
come. 

Mar, How is't, my noble lord ? 

Hor. What news, my lord 7 

Ham. O, wonderful ! 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No ; you will reveal it, 

Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven ! 

Mur, Nor I, my lord, xao 

Ham. How say you, then ; would heart 
of man once think it ? 

But you’ll be secret ? 

Both* Ay, by heaven, my lord I 

Ham. There’s never a villain dwelling m 
all Denmark 

But he’s* an arrant knave. 

Hor, There needs no ghost, my lord, come 
from the grave 12s 

To tell us this. 

Ham. Why, right ; you arc m the right ; 
And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it ht that we shake hands and part ; 
You, as your business and desire shall point 
you — 

For every man hath business and desire, 130 
Such as it IS ,* and tor my own poor part. 
Look you, I will go pray, 

Hor. These are but wild and whirling 
words, my lord. 

Ham, I am sorry they offend you, heartily; 
Yes, faith, heartily. 

Hor* There's no offence, my lord, ns 
Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there Is, 
Hc-atio, 

And much offence too. Touching this vision 
here — 

It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you. 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster’fe as you may. And now, good 
friends, no 

As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 
^ ive me one poor request. 

Hor, What is’t, my lord ? We will. 
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Ham. Never make known what yon have 
seen to-night, 

Bo£ 3 t, My lord, we will not. 

Ham* Nay, but swear^t. 

Hor. In faith. 

My lord, not I. 

Mar, Nor I, my lord, in faith. 146 

Ham, Upon my sword. 

Mar, We have sworn, my lord, already. 

Ham. Invieed, upon my sword, indeed. 

Ghost. [Cries under ike stage} Swear, 

Ham. Ha, ha, boy I say'st thou so ? Art 
thou there, truepenny ? 150 

Come on. You hear this fellow in the 
cellarage : 

Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the oath, mv lord. 

Ham, Never to speak of th’s that you 
have seen. 

Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 15 “5 

Ham. Hie et ubique ? Then we*U shift 
our ground. 

Come hither, gentlemen. 

And lay your hands again upon my sword. 
Swear by my sword 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Ghost [Betieath] Swear, by his sword, xm 

Ham. Well said, old mole ! Canst work 
i' th’ earth so fast ? 

A worthy pioneer I Once more remove, 
good friends. 

Hor. O day and night, but this is 
wondr >Ms strange I 

Ham. And therefore as a stranger give it 
welcome. x(>5 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
But come. 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy. 
How strange or odd some'er I bear mysell — 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on~— 17.' 

That you, at such times, seeing me, never 
shall. 

With arms encumbered thus, or this head- 
shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase. 
As ‘Well, well, we know ‘ or * We could, an 
if we would * irx* 

Or ‘ If we list to speak ‘ or ‘ There be, an it 
they might ’ 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me — this do swear. 
So grace and mercy at your most need help 
you. ina 

Ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 

Ham. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit I So, 
gentlemen, 

With all my love 1 do commend me to you ; 
And what so poor a man as Hamlet is xsj 
May do t^express his love and friending to 
you. 


[Act 2 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in 
togethei ; 

And still youi lingers on your lips, I pray. 
The time is out ot luint. O cuised spue. 
That ever I was born to set it right ! kjo 
N ay, come, let’s go togetner. [Exeunh 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Elsinore. The house of Polonius. 

Enter Polonius and Rlynaldo. 

Pol. Give him this money and these 
notes, Reynaldo. 

JRey. I will, my lord. 

Pol. You shall do marvellous wisely, good 
Reynaldo, 

Before vou visit him, to make inquire 
Of his behavioui. 

JRey* ioid, 1 did intend it. 3 

Pol. Marry, well said ; very well said. 
Look yen, sir. 

Enquire me tiihi what Danskers aic in 
Pari ; ; 

And hew, and wlio, what means, and where 
tl\v% feep, 

What company, at what expense ; and 
Imdmg 

By this encompassment and drift of 
question lo 

That they do know my son, come you more 
nearer 

Than yvsur particular demands will touch it. 
Take you, as ‘twerc, s-oine distant know- 
ledge of him ; 

As thus ; ' I know his father and his friends, 
And in pait him k Do you mark this, 
Reynaldo ? 13 

Rey. Ay, very w’ell, my lord. 

Pol. ‘ And in pai t him— but ‘ you may 
say ' not W'ell ; 

But if't he he I mean, lie’s very wild ; 
Addicteti so and so ' ; and there put oa him 
What lorgeries you please ; marry, none so ’ 
rank 20 

As may dishonour him j take heed of that ; 
But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual slips 
As are companions notcii and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

Rey. As gaming, my lord. 

Pol, Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing, 
quarrelling, 25 

Drabbing-- you may go so far. 

Rey. My lord, that would dishonour Mm. 

Pol. Faith, no ; as you may season it in 
the charge. 

You must not put another scandal on Mm, 
lhat he is open to Incontinency ; 30 

That's not my meaning. But breathe his 
faults so quaintly 

That they may seem the taints of liberty ; 
The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood# 

Of general assault. 



Scene 1] 
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Rey. But, my good lord — 35 

PoL Wherefore should you do this ? 

Rey, Ay, my lord, 

I would know that. 

Pol. Marry, sir, here's my drift. 

And I believe it is a fetch of warrant : 

You laying these slight sullies on my son. 
As 'twere a thing a little soil’d wi* th' work- 
ing, 40 

Mark you. 

Your party in converse, him you would 
sound. 

Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 
The youth you breathe of guilty, be assur’d 
He closes with you in this consequence — 

* Good sir ’ or so, or * friend ’ or * gentle- 

man ’ 46 

According to the phrase or the addition 
Of man and country, 

Rey, Very good, my lord. 

PoL And then, sir, does ’a this — ’a does — 
What was I about to say ? By the mass, 
I was about to say something ; where did I 
leave 1 5^ 

Rey. At " closes in the consequence at 

* friend or so ’ and * gentleman'. 

PoL At * closes in the consequence * — 
ay, marry. 

He closes thus : ‘ I know the gentleman ; 
I saw him yesterday, or t'other day, 56 

Or then, or then ; with such, or such ; and, 
as you say. 

There was 'a gaming ; there o’ertuok in’s 
rouse ; 

There falling out at tennis ’ ; or perchance 
‘ 1 saw him enter such a house of sale ’ 00 
Videlicet, a brothel, or so forth. See you now 
Your bait of falsehood take this carp of 
truth ; 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach. 
With windlasses and with assays of bias, 65 
By indirections find directions out ; 

So, by my former lecture and advice, 

Shall you my son. You have me, have you 
not t 

Rey. My lord, I have. 

PoL God buy ye ; fare ye weU. 

Rey. Good my lord I 

PoL Observe his inclination in yourself. 
Rey. I shall, my lord. 

FoL And let him ply his music, 

Rey. WeU, my lord. 

PoL FarewcU I [Exit Reynaldo. 

Enter Ophelia, 

How now, Ophelia I What’s the matter? 
Oph. O my lord, my lord, % have been so 
affrighted I 75 

PoL With what, i* th' name of God ? 
Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my 
closet, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd. 
No hat upon his head, Ms stockings fouled, 
XJngart'rw and down-gyved to his ankle ; 


Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each 
other. Si 

And with a look so piteous in puiport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors — he comes before me, 

PoL Mad for thy love ? 

Oph. My lord, I do not know. 

But truly I do fear it. 

PoL What said he ? 86 

Oph. He took me by the wrist, and held 
me hard ; 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his 
brow. 

He falls to such perusal of my face 90 
As 'a would draw it. Long stay’d he so. 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm. 

And thrice his head thus waving up and 
down, 

He rais'd a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 95 
And end his being. That done, he lets me 
go, 

And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d. 
He seem’d to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out adoors he went without their helps 
And to the last bended their light on me. 

PoL Come, go with me. 1 will go seek 
the King. sox 

This is the very ecstasy of love. 

Whose violent property fordoes itself, 

And leads the will to desperate under- 
takings 

As oft as any passion under heaven 105 

That does afflict our natures. 1 am sorry — 
What, have you given him any hard words 
of lute ? 

Oph. No, my good lord ; but, as you did 
command, 

I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me. 

PoL That hath made him mad. no 

I am sorry that with better heed and judg- 
ment 

I had not quoted him. I fear’d he did but 
trifle. 

And meant to wreck thee ; but beshrew my 
Jealousy 1 

By heaven, it is as proper to our a^?e xi4 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion. Come, go we to the 
King. 

This must be known ; which, being kept 
close, might move 

More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 
Come, [Exeunt, xao 

Scene H. Elsinore. The CasOe. 

Elourish. Enter King, Queen, Eosbn- 
otANTz, Guiljdbnstern, and Attendants. 

King. Welcome, dear Eosencrantas and 
Guildenstera I 
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Moreover that we much did long to see you. 
The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you 
heard 

Of Hamlet's transformation ; so I call it, 5 
Sith nor th’ exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was. What it should be. 
More than his father's death, that thus hath 
put him 

So much from th’ understanding of himself, 
I cannot deem of. I entreat you both 10 
That, being of so young days brought up 
with him. 

And sith so neighboured to his youth and 
haviour, 

That you vouchsafe your rest here in our 
court 13 

Some little time ; so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather. 
So much as from occasion you may glean. 
Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him 
thus 

That, open'd, lies within our remedy, 

Q^tm, Good gentlemen, he hath much 
talk’d of you ; 19 

And sure I am two men there is not living 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please 
you 

To show us so much gentiy and good wUl 
As to expend y 6 ur time with us awhile 
For the supply and profit of our hope. 
Your visitation shall receive such thanks 25 
As fits a king’s remembrance. 

Ros. Both your Majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of 
us. 

Put your dread pleasures more into com-> 
mand 

Than to entreaty. 

GuiU But we both obey, a*; 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent. 
To lay our service freely at your feet. 

To be commanded. 

King, Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle 
Guildenstern. 

Qmen, Thanks, Guildenstern and gentle 
Rosencrantz. 

And I beseech you instantly to visit 3s 
My too much changed son. Go, some of you. 
And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet 
is. 

Gttii. Heavens make our presence and 
our practices 

Pleasant and helpful to him I 

Queen, Aye amen I 

{Exeunt Rosencrantz* Guildenstern* 
and some AUendants. 

Enter Folonius. 

Pol, Th’ ambassadors from Norway* my 
good lord, +0 

Are joyfully return’d. 

King, Thou still hast been the father of 
good news* 


[Act 2 

PoL Have I, m'v lord ? I assure you, mv 
good liege, 

I hold my duty, as i hold my soul, 44 
Both to my God and to my gtacious King • 
And I do think— or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the tiail of policy so sure 
As It hath us’d to do— that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 

King. O, speak of that ; that do I long 
to hear. 5^ 

PoL Give first admittance to th’ am- 
bassadors ; 

My news shall be the fruit to that great 
feast. 

King. Thyself do grace to them, and 
bring them m. {Exit Polonius. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath 
found 

The head and source of all your son’s 
distemper, 55 

Queen. I doubt it is no other but the main. 
His father's death and our o'erhasty 
marriage. 

King. Well, we shall sift him. 

Re-enter Polonius, %vith Voltemand and 
Cornelius. 

Welcome, my good friends ! 
Say, Voltemand, what from our brother 
Norway ? 

Volf. Most fair return of greetings and 
desires, 60 

Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew’s lovies; which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack ; 
But, better look’d into, he truly found 
It was against your Highness. Whereat 
griev’d, 65 

That so his sickness, age, and impotence, 
Was falsely borne in hand, sends out 
arrests 

On Fortinbras ; which he, in brief, obeys ; 
Receives rebuke from Norway ; and, In 
fine. 

Makes vow before his uncle never more 70 
To give th* assay of arms against your 
Majesty. 

Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 
Gives him threescore thousand crowns in 
annual fee, 

And his commission to employ those 
soldiers, 

So levied as before, against the Polack ; 7s 
With an entreaty, herein further shown, 
IGioes a paper* 

That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Througli your dominions for this enterprise* 
On such regards of safety and allowance 
As therein are set down. 

King* It likes us well j a® 

And at our more considered time well read* 
Answer, and think upon this business. 
Meantime we thank you for your weH-took 
labour# 


m^o 



Scene 2] 

Go to your rest ; at night we'll feast 
together. 

Most welcome home ! 

[ExeunI Ambassadors and Attendants, 
PoL This business is well ended. «5 
My liege, and madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is. 
Why day is day, night night, and time is 
time. 

Were nothing, but to waste night, day, and 
time. 

Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, 90 
And tediousness the limbs and outward 
flourishes, 

I will be brief. Your noble son is mad. 
Mad call I it ; for, to define true madness. 
What is't but to be nothing else but mad? 
But let that go. 

Queen. More matter with less art. 95 
Pol. Madam, I swear % use no art at all. 
That he's mad, 'tis true : 'tis true 'tis pity ; 
And pity 'tis 'tis true. A fooHsh figure I 
But farewell it, for I will use no art. 

Mad let us grant him, then ; and now 
remains 100 

That we find out the cause of this effect ; 
Or rather say the cause of this defect. 

For this effect defective comes by cause. 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 
Perpend. i<>s 

I have a daughter — ^have while she is 
mine — 

Who in her duty and obedience, mark. 
Hath given me this. Now gather, and 
surmise. {Reads. 

* To the celestial, and my soul's idol, the 
most beautified Ophelia.' I’hat's an ill 
phrase, a vile phrase ; * beautified ' is a vde 
phrase. But you shall hear. Thus: {Reads. 

' In her excellent white bosom, these, &c.’ 
Queen. Came this from Hamlet to her ? 
Pol. Good madam, stay awhile j I will be 
faithful, {Reads. 

' Doubt thou the stars are fire ; 1x5 

Doubt that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt trutii to be a liar ; 

But never doubt I love. 

O dear Ophelia, I am fU at these numbers. 
1 have not art to reckon my groans ; but 
that I love thee best, O most best, believe 
it. Adieu. X 3 I 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst 
this machine is to Mm, Hamlet.' 
This, in obedience, hath my daughte'- 
shown me ; 

And more above, hath his soMcitings, 

As they fell out by time, by means* and 
place, 

All given to mine ear. 

King. But how hath she 

Receiv'd his love ? 

PoL What do you think of me ? 

King. As of a man faifciiful and hoimur- 
' able. 


HAMLET 

Pol. I would fain prove so. But what 
might you think, 130 

When I had seen this hot love on the wing. 
As I perceiv’d it, I must tell you that. 
Before my daughter told me — what might 
you, 

Or my dear Majesty your queen here, 
think. 

If I had play'd the desk or table-book ; 13*5 
Or given my heart a wmkmg, mute and 
dumb ; 

Or look’d upon this love with idle sight — 
What might you think ? No, I went round 
to work, 

And my young mistress thus I did bespeak : 
‘ Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy 
star ; 

This must not be’. And then I prescripts 
gave her, 141; 

That she should lock herself from his resort. 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 
Which done, she took the fruits of my 
advice ; 

And he repelled, a short talc to make, 145 
Fell into a sadness, then into a fast. 

Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness. 
Thence to a lightness, and, by this declen- 
sion, 148 

Into the madness wherein now he raves 
And all we mourn for. 

King. Do you think 'tis this ? 

Queen. It may be, vei^ like. 

PoL Hath there been such a time — I 
would fain know that — 

That I have positively said ' 'Tis so 
When it prov’d otherwise? 

King. Not that I know. 

PoL Take this from this, if this be other- 
wise. 155 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid 
indeed 

Within the centre. 

King. How may we try it further ? 
PoL You know sometimes he walks four 
hours together. 

Here in the lobby. 

Queen. So he does, imlced. tOo 

Pol At such a time I'H loose my daughter 
to hun 

Be you and I behind an arra^ I hew* 

Mark the encounter : if he love her not. 
And be not from his reason fall'n thereon. 
Let me be no assistant for a state, *65 
But keep a farm and carters. 

King. We will try it. 

Enter Hamlet, reading on a book. 

Queen. But look where sadly the poor 
wretch comes reading. 

PoL Away, 1 do beseech you, both away : 
I'll boaid him presently, O, give me leave. 

[Exeunt King and Queen. 
How does my good Lord Hamlet ? 170 
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Mam, We!l» God-a-mercy. 

PoL Do you know me*, my lord ? 

Ham, Excellent well ; you are a fish- 
monger. 

PoL Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so honest 
a man, 175 

PoL Honest, my lord I 
Ham, Ay, sir ; to be honest, as tMs world 
goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
ttiousand. 

PoL That's very true, my lord. 179 

Ham, For if the sun breed maggots in a 
dead dog, being a good kissing carrion 
Have you a daughter ? 

PoL I have, my lord. 

Ham, Let her not walk i' th' sun. 
Conception is a blessing. But as your 
daughter may conceive — friend, look to't. 

PoL How say you by that ? [Aside] Stifi 
harpmg on my daughter. Yet he knew me 
not at first ; 'a said I was a fishmonger. 
*A is far gone, far gone. And truly in my 
youth I suff'red much extremity for love. 
Very near this. I’ll speak to him again. — 
What do you read, my lord ? 190 

Ha 7 n, Words, words, words. 

PoL What is the matter, my lord 7 
Ham, Between who 7 
Pol I mean, the matter that you read, 
my lord. 194 

Ham, Slanders, sir ; for the satirical 
rogue says here that old men have grey 
beards j that their faces are wrinkled ; 
their eyes purging thick amber and plum- 
tree gum ; and that they have a plentiful 
lack of wit. together with most weak hams 
— all which, sir, though I most powerfully 
and potently believe, yet I hold it not 
honesty to have it thus set down ; for you 
yourself, sir, shall grow old as I am, if, like 
a crab, you could go backward. 

PoL [Aside] Though this be madness, yet 
there is method m’t. — Will you walk out of 
the air, my lord 7 205 

Ham* Into my grave 7 
PoL Indeed, that’s out of the air. [Aside] 
How pregnant sometimes his replies are I a 
happiness that often madness hits on, 
which reason and sanity could not so 
prosperously be delivered of. I will leave 
him, and suddenly contrive the means of 
meeting between him and my daughter, 
— ^My lord, I will take my leave of you. a*3 
Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me any- 
thing that I will more willingly part withal 
— except my life, «-xcept my life, except my 
life. 9 x 6 

Bnier Rosencrahtz and Guilpenstern. 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord* 

Bam* These tedious old fools I 
Pot You go to seek the Lord Hamlet ; 
there he is* 

104Z 


[Aci 2 

Ros. [To Polonias] God save vcui, "ST™" 

Polonius, 

GuiL My honcurM loM I 221 

Ros. My most dea r lord I 
Bam. My exetdieoi good tuends ! Hoiir 
dost thou, Guskiensteni / Ah, Rosen- 
crantz i Good lads, ho*, du you both ? 225 
Ros. As the lodifleient ciiildren ot the 
earth. 

GuiL Happy in that we are not over- 
happy ; 

On fortune’s cap we are not the venr 
button. 

Ham. Nor the soles of her shoe ? 

Ros. Neither, my lord. 230 

Ham, Then you live about her waist, or 
in the middle of her favours ? 

GuiL Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the secret part& of Fortune ? O, 
most true; she is a strumpet. What news ? 

Ros. None, my lord, but that the world's 
grown honest. 336 

Ham. Then is doomsday near. But your 
news IS not true. Let me question more in 
particular. What ha^vc you, my good 
friends, deserved at the hands of Fortune, 
that she sends you to prison hither ? 240 

GuiL Pnson, my lord ! 

Ham, Denmark's a prison. 

Ros. Tlien is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one ; in which there are 
many confines, wards, and dungeons, Den- 
mark being one o' th' worst. 246 

Ros. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then, 'tis none to you ; for 
there is nothing either good or bad, !>ut 
tiiinking makes it so. To me it is a prison. 

Ros, Why. then your ambition makes it 
one ; 'tis too narrow for your mind. 252 
Ham. O God, X could be bounded in a 
nutshell and count myself a king of infinite 
space, w'ere it not that I have bad dreams. 

GuU, Which dreams indeed are ambition; 
for the very substance of the ambitious Is 
merely the shadow of a dream. 258 

Ham. A dream itself is but a sliadow. 
Ros. Truly, and 1 hold amliition of so airy 
and light a quality that it is but a shadow’s 
shadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars bodies, and 
our monarchs and outstretch’d heroes the 
beggars’ shadows. Shall we to th’ court ? 
for, by my fay, I cannot reason. 

Both. We’ll wait upon you, 265 

Ham. No such matter. I will not sort you 
with the rest of my servants ; for, to speak 
to you like an honest man, 1 am most 
dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten 
way of friendship, what make you at 
Elsinore 7 

Ras, To visit you, my lord ; no other 
occasion* a 7 «» 

Bam* JBeggar that 1 am, I am even p>or 
IV thank# ; but I rbanir you ; and sutit, 
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Scene 2] 

clear friends, my thanks are too dear a half 
penny. Were yon not sent for ? Is it you 
own inclining ? Is it a free visitation 
Come, come, deal justly with me. Come, 
come ; nay, speak 27 

GuiL What should we say, my lord ? 
Ham. Why any thing. But to th' pur 
pose ; you were sent for ; and there is a 
kind of confession in your looks, which 
your modesties have not craft enoUi^h to 
colour! I know the good King and Queen 
have sent for you. 28. 

Ros. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But Ici 
me conjure you by the rights of our fellow 
ship, by the consonancy of our youth, by 
the obligation of our ever-preserved love, 
and by what more dear a better proposer 
can charge you withal, be even and direc 
with me, whether you were sent for or no 
Ras. [Aside to Guildenstern] What say 
you ? 

Ham. [Aside] Nay, then, I have an eye 
of you. — If you love me, hold not off. 29° 
GuiL My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham. I will tell you why ; so shall my 
anticipation prevent your discovery, and 
your secrecy to the King and Queen moult 
no feather. I have of late — but wherefore 
I know not — lost all my mirth, forgone all 
custom of exercises ; and indeed it goes so 
heavily with my disposition that tliis 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a 
sterile promontory ; this most excellent 
canopy the air, look you, this brave o'er- 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire — why, it appeareth 
no other thing to me than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours. What a 
piece of work is a man ! How noble in 
reason 1 how infinite in faculties I in form 
and moving, how express and admirable I 
in fiction, how like an angel I in apprehen- 
sion, how like a god ! the beauty of the 
world I the paragon of animals J And yet, 
to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? 
l^n delights not me — ^no, nor woman 
neither, though by your smiling you seem 
to say so. 300 

Ros. My lord, there was no such stuff in 
my thoughts. 

Ham. Why did ye laugh, .then, when I 
said * Man delights not me ' ? 

Ros. To think, my lord, if you delight not 
in man, what lenten entertainment the 
players shall receive from you. We coted 
them on the way ; and hithet are they 
coming to offer you service. 3*6 

Ham, He that plays the king shall be 
welcome — ^his Majesty shall have tribute 
on me ; the adventurous knight shall use 
HTs foil and target ; the lover shall not sigh 
gratis ; the humorous man shall end his 
part in peace ; the clown shah make those 


laugh whose lungs are tickle a’ th' sere; 
and the lady shall say her mind freely, or 
the blank verse shall halt for’t. What 
players are they ? 323 

Ros. Even those you were wont to take 
such delight m — the tragedians of the 
city. 

Ham. How chances it they tiavel ? Their 
residence, both in reputation and profit, 
was better both ways. 

Ros. I think their inhibition comes by the 
means ot the late innovation. 3=9 

Ham. Do they hold the same estimation 
they did when 1 was in the city ? Are they 
so followed ? 

Ros, No, indeed, are they not. 

Ham. How comes it ? Do they grow 
rusty ? 333 

Ros, Nay, their endeavour keeps in the 
wonted pace ; but there is, sir, an eyrie of 
children, little eyases, that cry out on the 
top of question, and are most tyrannically 
clapp’d for’t. These aie now the fashion, 
and so berattle the common stages — so 
they call them — that many wearing rapiers 
are afraid of goose quills and dare scarce 
come thither. 3 

Ham. What, are they children ? Who 
maintains ’em ? How are they escoted ? 
Will they pursue tlie quality no longer than 
they can sing ? Will they not say after- 
wards, if they should grow themselves to 
common players — as it is moct like, if 
their means are no better — their writers do 
them wrong to make them exclaim against 
their own succession ? 3i7 

Ros, Faith, there has been much to-do on 
both sides ; and the nation holds it no sin 
to tarre them to controversy. There was 
for a while no money bid for argument, 
unless *Te poet and the player went to cuffs 
m the question. 352 

Ham. Is’i possible ? 

Gud. O, tliere has been much throwing 
about of brains. 355 

Ham. Do the boys carry it away 2 
Ros. Ay, that they do, my lord — 
Hercules and his load too. 

Ham, It is not very strange ; for my 
uncle is King of Denmark, and those that 
would make mows at him while my father 
lived give twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred 
ducats apiece for his picture in little. 
Sblood, there is something in this more 
than natural, if philosophy could find it out. 

[A flourish, 

GuiL There are the players. 365 

Ham, Gentlemen, you are welcome, to 
Elsinore. Your hands, come then; th* up* mr- 
tenance of welcome is fashion and ceremony. 
I.et me comply with you in this garb ; lest 
my extent to the playersi wliich, I teE yoih 
must show fairly outwards, should more 
appear like entertainment tlian yours. You 

1043 
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are welcome. But my iincle-fatlaer and 
aimt-ioother are deceived. 37 j 

GtiiL In what, my dear lord ? 

Ham. 1 am but mad north-north-west ; 
when the wind is southerly I know' a hawk 
from a handsaw. 375 

Re-enter Poloni'CS. 

Pal. Weli be with you, gentlemen I 
Ham. Hark vou, Giutdenstern, and vou 
too- — ^at each ear a hearer i that great babv 
you see there is not vet out of h»s swaddlmg 
clouts* 

Pos. Happily he is the second time come 
to them ; for they say an old man is twice 
a child. 

Ham. I will prophesy he comes to tell me 
of the players ; mark it. You say right, 
sir; a Monday morning ; 'twas then indeed. 
Poh My lord, I have pews to tell you. 
Bam. My lord, I have news to tell you. 
When Roscius was an actor in Rome— 
PeL The actors are come hither,, my lord. 
Ham. Buzz, buzz ! 

PoL Upon my honour — 300 

Bam. Then came each actor on his ass — 
PoL The best actors in the world, either 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragi- 
calrhistoricail, tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral, scene individable, or poem u»-jj 
limited. Seneca cannot be too heavy nor 
Piaiitua too light. For the law of writ and 
the liberty, thesse are the only men. 3*^7 
Hdm. O Jephthah, ju<%e of Israel* what 
a treasure hadst thou I 

P&L What a treasure had he, my lord ? 
Hem- Why— 4 fn 

One fair daughter, and no more, 

. The which he loved passing well 
PoL tAaide] StiH on my danghtor. 

Ham. Am I not i* th' right. oW Jephthah? 
PoL If you call me Jephthah, my lord* I 
have a daughter that 1 lore loosing wen 
Bam. Nay, that follows not. 

PoL What foSlows then* my lord ? 

Bemu Why^ — 4i» 

* As by lot; God wot * 
aud theh, you know, 

/ It came to pass, as most like ii was ^ 
The -first tow c^f the pious chanson wiSl| show 
you more ; tor kmk where my abridgement 
Carnes'. 4 «s 

Bniew ilte Playw* 

You are welcome* masters ; welcome, all^ ' 
I i|m elad to see thee welt — Welcome, good 
frlenus.— 0*my old frlepd I Why itjiy fdce is 
since I saw 'thee last ; com'st thou 
to ,|jeard in . JJenmwk T — What^ 'my 

youuf lady awd iiiis|xess t By Y lady* your 
ladyship is, nearer to Iteayeh;thap wheh't 
saw^ you Ifst hy cf a 


Pray God, ’^ronr voice, like a niece of mx- 
current gr,Ui. he net cracked uffhm fte 
ring. — you an* .ill wdcou.u. Wc*i| 
e’en to’t like French falconerp, flv jif. gny,, 
tiuni^ ne Well ha\>'e a sneoeb srinbiit 
Come, give us a tas^e ot you? aualitv s 
come, 'I passionate speecli* 

I Play. speech, mv good lord ? 437 

Hatn. } heard ihec speak me a speech 
once, hut it was never acted ; or, if it was* 
not above once ; ^oc the pk^y, I rememto, 
pleas’d not the nnlhon ; , Iwas cavfary 
the general. Bui it was — as I received it,‘ 
and others whose judgments m such 
matters cried in the top of mtae— nn 
excellent play, well digested in the scenes, 
set down with as much modesty as cunning, 
i remember one said theie were no sallet-i 
m the hoes to m.ike the matter, savoury, 
nor no matter in the phrase that might 
indict the author ot affectation; but call’d ifc 
an honest method, as wholesome as sweet, 
and by very nnich mor^ haufisome than 
fine. One speech la it 1 chiefly lov'd :/twa» 
.r'Eneas’ tale to Dido ; and thereabout erf it 
especuilly where he speaks of Priam's 
slaughter. It it live m your memory, begin 
at this line— let me see, let rpe see ; 443 

’ The rugged PyTrhm, like th' Hyrcanian' 
beast/ 

*Tls not so ; it begins with Pyrrhus. 4*3* 

* The rugged PyrrhU'i, he whose sable arms^. 
Black as his purpose, did the night re- 
semble i * 

When he lay couched In the ominomi 

hoTHe, i 

Hath now this dread and black com*- 
plexion smearYi i j 

With heraldry more dismal; head -t*!* 
foot ' *' 

Now Is he total gules/ horridly trick'd^ ha?. 
With blood of fatMrs# mothers* daughters/ 
so«ia, > « St. 

Bak’d and Impwtsed- witli thte purchfe^/ 
utrwts, 

That kmd a tyrannou* and damneat -light 
To their lord’s marder. Roasted -in. wiMtiP 
and fire, , 4^ 

And thus o*er-st««d wttti coainflate 
With eyes like carbuncles, 'the hj^fiislii 
Pyrrhus ’ - * I 

Old grandsire Prfatm atekK.' - ' ' ‘\r. 

So jproceed you. 

PoL Fore God, my lord, well 
with good accept and good discretion. ' " 
t Play. ' *Amt} he fi83%1 

Striking too, at G^^eeis / ’ h|^' afiff 
’ sword, ; , , ^ 

RefoeElt!»w$ to hl» drm, fids '^ere it lh,tl 
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Blit with t e whili and uina of hib tcl! 
swc t! 

Ill'’ iiariei.v,cl lather falit*. Then seisseJos 

iiii' 4rjis 

Seerning to .ee! tins hiow. wUh tiainmg top 
Stoops to his, hir-se, and witii a hideoii-s t,iat.h 
Takes pdso ei Pyiilms'’ ear. p'oi, io ! riLs 
si-vord* 47- 

Wiiich was declining on the radky head 
Of reverend Priam, seem’d i’ th’ air to stick. 
So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood 
And, like a neutral to his will and matter. 
Old nothing. 47f'> 

But as we otten see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand 
still. 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb 
below 

As hush as death, anon the dieadful 
thunder 

Both rend the region ; so, after Pyirhus' 
pause, 

\ roused vengeance sets him new a-\vork ; 
.And nev'er did the Cyclops’ hammers tall 
Oh Mara’s aimour, turg'd tor proof eterne. 
With less reuiorse tlian Pyrihus' Dlecding 
sword 4Sj 

Now tails on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strumpet, Poicime I Aii you 
god-j. 

In general synod, take away her power ; 
Bleak ail the spokes and tellies trom her 
wheel, 

And bowl lue round nave down the hih 
, , , , ut heaven, 4V<> 

As low as to the tiends/ 

PoL 'iliis i . too long. 
l£am. It shall to the barber’s, with youi 
beard, Pnthce vsay on. lie’s tor a jig, or a 
tale ot bavrdry, or he sleeps. Say on ; come 
to Hecuba. 4‘)i> 

i iHuy^ * But who, ah, who had seen the 
mobled queen — * 

Bam. ‘ The ipobled queen ' ? 

That's .good ; * mobled queen ' is 

good. 

1 X^layr * Hun. barefoot up and down, 
threat’ning the tlames 4V'/ 

With ibisson rheum ; u clout upon tliat head 
.;Where late thediadeni stood, and fora robe. 
About* her lank ajid all o’er-teemed loins, 
banket, in the alarm of tear cauglii up-*- 
*'VV'hb' this ha4r»UJh, with tongue «i verom 
steep’d, 

'Gaitts’t I^Drtune’s state would, treason have 
pionouhc’d. ' 

’ But if, the gods.toemseiyes qid her then, 
,^'U(hen .slid »w Pyrrhiis ' niaito malicious 

i£if*v - , , I . 

.jjfji 'mmeing with his ' swor4 her husband’s 

llmhsu., , . ; 

The mstant burst ojC datoour that- she 
-ihortal move them not at all-n 
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VV^tuld ha\ e nuidc’ mheh the buinmg eyes of 
iieavea. 

And passion m the gods.’ 

PoL Look whe’er lie has not turn’d his 
colour, and has teais m ’s eyes. Prithee no 
muie. rji4 

Ihim. ’I'js well ; i’M Imve thee speak oat 
the lest or this soon. — Good my lord, will 
you see the players well bestowed ? Bo 
you hear : let them be well used ; for 
tiiey ate the abstsact and briei chromdes 
ol the time ; alter your death you weie 
better have a biici epitaph tliae their ill 
report while you live. sjo 

Pol. My lord, 1 will use them according 
to their deseit. 

Hartt. God’s foodykuis, man, much better. 
Use every man alter his desert , and who 
sixall scape whipping ? Use mem alter 
your own honour and dignity : the less 
they deserve, the more rneril is in yotsr 
bounty. Take them m, 

PoL Co.ne, sns. 

Ham. Follow him, friends, We’ii hear a 
play to-moirovv. Bost thou hear me, old 
luend ; you play ’ The Murder of 

Gonzago ’ f 

i Play. Ay, my iota. 533 

Ham. We’ll ha’fc to-morrow night. You 
could, lot a need, study a speech ot some 
dozen or sixteen lines wnich 1 would set 
down and insert lu’i, could you not ? 

1 Play. Ay, my lord. S3t 

Ham. Vmy well, Follow that lord : and 
look you mock him not. IFxeunl Polomtis 
ami Piareihi My good tnends, I’ll leave you 
ciii nignt. You are welcome to Elsinore, s4<» 
i<os. GochI my lord 1 

lii'Aennt iCaseiiLmiitc and Quihtmst&m, 
Hayn. Ay, so God buy to you I Now I am 
alone. 

O, what a rogue and |>easaiOLt slave am 1 1 
Is it not monstrous that this player here. 
But in a iiction, m a dream of pa&gmn, 5 is 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
Tttat Ironi tei working all his visage 
wanu’il ; 

Tears m iii.s eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A bioken voice, .scad his whole functioa 
suiting 

With fouas to his conceit f And all for 
nothing I 55^ 

Foi Hecuihii 

What’s lieciibn to hun 4 >r he to Hecuba* 
That he sshouid weep tor her I Wtot would 
he do, 

Had he too mv>tive ana the cm tor passw 
That 1 have ? He would drown the stage 
with tears, sss 

And cleave general €»r with horrid 
speech ; 

Make mild ‘the guilty; and apiwl'tfle free, 

Copfound^toe 
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Yet I* 560 

A dull and muddy -mettrd rascal, peak. 
Like John-a-dreaim, unpregeant of my 
cause, 

And can say notMng ; no, not for a king 
Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn*d defeat was made. Am I a 
coward ? 565 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate across. 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face, 
Tweaks me by the nose, gives me the he 1' 
th* throat 

As deep as iso the lungs ? Who does me 
this? 

Ha I 570 

•Swounds, 1 should take it ; for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver'd and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
1 should ‘a fatted all the region kites 
With ■ this slaveys oftal. Bloody, bawdy 
vfflain I 575 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kind- 
less villain i 
O, vengeance I 

Why, what an ass am 1 1 This is most 
brave. 

That I, the son of a dear father murder'd. 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and 
heH, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with 
words, 

And fall a-curslng like a very drab, 

A scullion ! Fie upon't I fob i 
About, my brains. Hum — 1 have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul that presently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions : 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will 
speak 

With most miraculous organ. I'E have 
these players 590 

Play something like the murder of my 
father 

Before mine uncle. I'll observe his looks ; 
I'll tent him to the quick. If 'a do blench, 
I know my course. The spirit that I have 
seen 59 1 

May be a devil ; and the devil hath power 
T' assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and 
perhaps 

Out of rpy weakness and my melancholy. 
As he is very potent with such spirits. 
Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 
More relative than this. The play's the 

thing 600 

Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the 
King. [BxiL 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. Elsinore* The Cmtle* 

Bnkr King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, 
Ro«encrantz, emd Guildensteen. 


[Act 3 

King* And can you by no drift of con- 
ference 

Get from him why he puts on this confusion. 
Grating so harsiily ail his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 
Ros* He does confess he feels himself 
distracted, ^ 

But from what cause 'a will by no means 
speak. 

Gml, Nor do we find him forward to be 
sounded ; 

But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof 
When we would bring him on to some con- 
iession 

Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well 1 10 
Ros. Most like a gentleman. 

Gull. But with much forcing of his 
disposition. 

Ros. Niggtird oi question ; but of our 
demands 

Most free m liis reply. 

Queen. Did you assay him 

To any pastime ? 15 

Ros. Madam, it so fell out that certain 
players 

We o’er-raught on tlie way. Of these we 
told him ; 

And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear ot it. lliey are here about the 
court, 

And, as I think, thev have already order 20 
This night to play before him. 

ToL 'Tis most true ; 

And he beseech'd me to entreat your 
Majesties 

To hear and see the matter. 

King. With all my heart ; and it doth 
much content me 

To hear Mm so inclin'd. as 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his piirnose into these delights. 
Ros. We shall, my lord. 

(Exeunt Rosencrantz and Guildmsiem* 
King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too ; 
For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 30 
Affront Ophelia. 

Her father and myself — lawful espials — 
Will so bestow ourselves that, seeing ua- 
scen- 

We may of their encounter frankly judge, 
And gather by him, as he is behav'd, 35 
If't be th’ affliction of his love or no 
That thus he suffers for. 

Queen. I shall obey you j 

And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet's wildness ; so shall I ho^ your 
virtues 40 

Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours* 

OpH. Madam, I wish it may, 

iSxU Queen, 
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Po Opi'^ella, v»'aP: you here. — Gracious^ 
so please you. 

We il bestow oiiiselves.'^ — Read r-n this 
book ; 44 

That how ol sfidi an exercise may colour 
Your — We are oft to blame ca 

this : 

*Tls too much proved, that with devo*,'oia*s 
visage 

And pious action we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself. 

King. [Aside] O, 'tls too true I 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my 
conscience ! 50 

Hie harlot’s cheek* beautied with plastTing 
art, 

Is not more ugly to the tiling that helps it 
Ilian is my deed to my most painted word. 
O heavy burden I 54 

PoL I hear him coming ; let’s withdraw* 
my lord. [Jixeunt King and Polonius. 

Enter liA^aET. 

Ham, To be, or not to be — that is the 
question ; 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to stiiFer 
The slings and arrows of out mgeous fort une. 
Or to take arms against a sea ot troubles* 
And by opposing end them ? To die* to 
sleep — 60 

No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural 
shocks 

That flesh is heir to, *Tis a consummatiiui 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die, to sleep ; 

To sleep* perchance to dream. Ay, there’s 
the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what diearas may 
come. 

When we have shuffled off tliK mortal coil. 
Must give us pause* There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns 
of time, 70 

Th' oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely;;. 

The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delay, 
llie insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th' unwortiiy takes. 
When he himself might his quietus make 75 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would these 
fardels bear, 

To grant and sv\cal under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after 
death — ^ 

The raidiscover'd country, from whose 
bourn 

No traveller returns— puazles the will, so 
And makes us rather bear those ills we 
* have 

Than ®y to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
aE; 

And thus the native hue of resolutiott 
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Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast ol' 
j thought, 

j A.nd 'Enterprises of great pitch and moment, 
^Vith this i^egard, their currents turn awry 
A, id lo^e ■^nc name of action. — Soft you 
now ! 

The fair O^dielia. — Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be ah my sins rememb'red. 

Oph. Good my lord, ‘>0 

How' does your honour for this many a day? 
Ham, I humbly tliank you; well, well* 
well, 

Oph, My lord, I have remembrances of 
yours 

That I have longed long to re-deliver, 

I pray you now receive them. 

Ham. No, not I ; 93 

I never gave you aught. 

Oph. My honour’d lord, you know right 
well you did. 

And with them words of so sweet breath 
compos'd 

As made the things more rich ; their 
perfume lost, 99 

Take ihese again ; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un- 
kind. 

There, my ionL 

Jiam. Ha, ha 1 Are you honest ? 

Oph, My lord ? 

Ham, Aie you fair ? xu5 

Oph. What Tiieans your lordship ? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fair, 
your honesty should admit no discourse to 
>our beauty. 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better 
commerce than witSi honesty ? no 

Ham. Ay, trulv ; for the power of beauty 
will sooner transtorm honesty from what it 
is to a bawd than the force of honesty can 
translate beauty into his likeness. This 

was sometime a paradox, but now the time 
gives it proof. I did love you once. ns 
Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me 
believe so. 

Hatn, You should not have believ’d me ; 
tor virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock 
but we shall relish oi it. I loved you not. 
Oph. 1 was the more deceived. xs.a 
Ham. Cat thee to a nunnery. Why 
wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners ? I am 
myseit mdifleicii*' honest, but yet I could 
accuse me of sir it thmr fbat it were better 
my mother bad not borne me : I am very 
proud, revengeful, ambitious ; with more 
oifences at my i>eck than I have thoughts 
to put them in, imagination to give them 
shape* or time to act them in* What should 
such fellows as I do crawling between earth 
and heaven ? We are arrant knaves* aH ; 
beMfye none of iis* Go thy ways to a 
nunnery* Where's your father ? 130 

Oph* At home, my lord*. 

JIHutm* let the doors be shut upon hhn* 

i«47 
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lh*it he may play the fool nowhere but m*s 
own house. Farewell. 

Ohh, O, help him, you sweet heavens ! 134 
Ham. If thou dost marry. I’ll give thee 
this plague for thy dowry : be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 
not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery, 
to, tare well. Or, if thou wilt needs marry, 
marry a fool ; for wise men know well 
enough what monsters you make of them 
To a nunnery, go ; and quickly too. 
Fa 3 :ew'cll, ^^40 

Oph. O heavenly powers, restore hdlm ! 
Ham. I have heard of your paintings too, 
well enough ; God hath given you one face, 
and you make yourselves another. You 
|ig and amble, and you lisp, and nickname 
God’s creatures, and make your wanton- 
ness your Ignorance. Go to. I’ll no more 
on’t ; It hath made me mad. I say we will 
have no moe marriage : those that are 
married already, all but one, shall live ; 
the rest shall keep as they are. To a 
nunnery, go. [Hxd. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o’er- 
thiovTO ! 350 

The couitici’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye 
tongue, swoid ; 

Th’ expectancy and rose of the fail state. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, 

Th’ observ’d of all observers — quite, quite 
down I 

And I, ot ladies most deject and wretched 
That suck’d the honey of his 'music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign 
reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of time and 
harsh ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown 
youth 

Blasted with ecstasy. O, woe is me too 
T’ have seen w'hat I have seen, see what 
I sec I 

Re-enler King and Polonius, 

King. Love ! His affections do not that 
way tend ; 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a 
httle, 

Was not like madness. There's something 
in hib soul 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
And 1 do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Win be some danger ; which to prevent 
I have in quick determination 
Thus set it down : he shall wnth speed to 
England i<>*> 

Foi fhe demand of our neglected tribute. 
Haply the seas and countries different. 
With variable objects, shall expel 
This something-settled matter in his heart 
Whereon his brains stdl beating puts him 
thus 
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From fashion of himself. What think you 
on’t ? 

Pol. It shall do well. But yet do I believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. How now 
Ophelia ! 

You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet 
said ; 

We heard it all. My lord, do as you please ; 
But if you hold it fit, after the play iSx 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief. Let her be round with 
him ; 

And I’ll be plac’d, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference. If she find him not. 
To England send him ; or confine him 

where iss 

Your wisdom best shall think. 

King. It shall be so : 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d 
go- [Exeunt 

ScFNE IL Fl^'dnore. The Castle, 
Belter Hamlet and three of the Players. 

Ham. Speak tlie speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounc’d it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue ; hut if you mouth it, as many of 
oiii players do, 1 had as hef the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too 
much with your har.f, thus, but use all 
gently ; for m the very torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of your 
passion, you must acquire and beget a 
tempeiance that may give it smoothness, 
O, it offends me to the soul to hear a 
robustious pcriwig-pated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the 
cars of the groundlings, who, for the most 
part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise. I would have such 
a fellow whipp’d for e’erdoing I'crmagant ; 
It out Iierods Herod, Pray you avoid it. 14 

1 Play. I warrant your honour* 

Ham. Be nut too tame neither, but let 
your own discretion be your tutor. Suit the 
action to the w'ord. tlie word to tlie action ; 
with this special observance, that you o’er- 
step not the modesty nature ; for any- 
thing so o’erdone is from the purpose of 
playing, whose end, both at the first and 
now, w'as and is to hold, as 'twere, the 
mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. Now, tills overdone or come tardy 
off, though it makes the unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve ; the 
censure of the which one must, in your 
allowance, o’erweigh a whole theatre of 
others. O, there Ik players that I have seen 
play— and heard others praise, and that 
highly — not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having th* accent of Christians, nor 
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the gHit of Christian, pagan, nor man, have 
so scmtfed and bcUowcd that I have 
thought some of Nature's journeymen had 
fftadc men, and not made them weil, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 34 
1 Play, I hope we ha^’e retoirn'd that 
Indifferently with us, sir. 

Ham, O, reform it altogether. And let 
those that play your clowns ‘=pcak no more 
than is set down for them ; tor there be of 
them that will themselves laugh, to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 
too, though in the meantime some necessary 
question of the play be then to be con- 
sidered. That 's villainous, and shows a most 
pitiful ambition m the tool that uses it. 
Go, make you ready. [Exeunt Players, 

Enter Polonius, Rosencrantz, ami 
Guildenstern. 

How now, my lord ! Will the King hear this 
piece of work ? 45 

Pol. And the Queen too, and that pres- 
ently. 

Ham. Bid the players make haste. 

[Exit Polonius, 

Will you two help to hasten tJiem i 

Ros. Ay, my lord. tJSxeunt they two. 
Ham, What, ho, Horatio I 50 

Enter Horatio. 

Hor. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 
Ham. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a 
man 

As e’er my conversation cop’d withal. 

Hor, O my dear lord I 
Bam. Nay, do not think 1 flatter ; 

For what advancement may I hope from 
thee, 53 

That no revenue hast but thy good spirits 
To feed and clothe thee ? Why should the 
poor be flatter'd ? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd 
pomp. 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost 
thou hear ? <><> 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her 
choice 

And could of men distinguish her election, 
Sh’hath seal’d thee fdr herself ; for thou 
hast been 

As one, in suff’ring all, that suiTers nothing ; 
Aman that Fortune's hudets and rewards t>5 
Hast ta’en witli equal thanks ; and blest 
are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well 
comeddled 

That they are not a pipe for I'ortune’s Anger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me 
that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear 
him 70 

In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart. 
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As 1 do thee. Something too much of this. 
There is a play to-night before the King ; 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee oi my father’s death. 
I prithee, when thou seest that act afoot, 
Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe iny uncle. If his occulted guilt 
Do not Itself unkennel in one speech. 

It IS a damned ghost that we have seen, 80 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. Give him heedful note ; 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments jom 
In censure of his seeming. 

Ho). Weil, my lord. R5 

If ’a steal aught the whilst this play is 
playing, 

And scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Enter trumpets and kettledrums. Vanish 
march. Sound a flourish. Enter King, 
Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Rosen- 
CRANTZ, Guildenstern, and other Lords 
attendant^ tvHh the Guard carrying torches. 

Ham, They arc coming to the play ; I 
must be idle. 

Get you a place. 

King, How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 90 
Ham, Excellent, i’ faith ; of the chame- 
leon’s dish. I eat the air, promise-cramm'd; 
you cannot feed capons so. 

King, I have nothing w'ith this answer, 
Ilamlet ; these words are not mine. 91 
Ham, No, nor mine now. [To Poionius} 
My lord, you play'd once i’ th' university, 
you say ? 

Pol, That did X, my lord, and was ac- 
counted a good actor. 

Ham. Wliat did you enact ? 99 

Pol, I did enact Julius Cesar; 1 was 
kiird i* til' Capitol ; Brutus kill’d me. 

Ham, It was a brute part of him to kill 
so capital a call there. Be the players 
ready ? 

Ros. Ay, my loid ; they stay upon your 
patience. 

Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sir 
by me. 

Ham, No, good mother ; here's metal 
more attractive, 

Pol. [To the K ing] Op ho 1 do you mark 
that ? 

Ham. Lady, shall I He In your lap ? 

( Lying down id Ophelia* s feet, 
Opb, No, my lord. w 

Ham. 1 mean, my head upon your lap 7 
Oph, Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Do you think X meant country 
matters ? 

Oph. I think nothing, my lord. 

Ham. That's a fair thought to He between 
maids' legs. 

Oph, \Vhat is, my lord ? ni 

Ham, Nothing, , 

'xm 
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Oph, You are merry, my lord. 

Ham. Who, I ? 

Oph. Ay, my lord. **9 

Ham. O God, your only Jig-tnakcr I What 
should a man do but be merry ? For look 
you how cheerfully my mother looks, and 
my father died witiiin's two hours. 

Oph. Nay, *tis twice two months, my 
lord. 133 

Ham. So long ? Nay tiien, let the devil 
wear black, for I’ll have a suit of sables. O 
heavens i die two months ago, and not 
forgotten yet ? Then there’s hope a great 
man's memory may outlive Ms life half a 
year ; but, by’r lady, *a must build 
churches, then ; or else shall *a suffer not 
thinking on, with the hobby-horse, whose 
epitaph is ‘ For O, for O, the hobby-horse 
is forgot I* 130 

The trumpet sounds. Hautboys play. The 
Dumb Show enters. 

Enter a King and a Queen, very lovingly ; 
the Queen embracing him and he her. She 
kneels, and makes show of protestation 
unto him. Be takes her up, and declines 
his head upon her neck. He lies him down 
upon a bank of flowers ; she, seeing him 
asleep, leaves him. Anon comes in a 
Fellow, takes off his crown, kisses it, 
pours poison in the sleeper's ears, and 
leaves him. The Queen returns ; finds the 
King dead, and makes passionate action. 
The Poisoner, with some fu'O or three 
Mutes, comes in again, seeming to condole 
with her. The dead body is carried away. 
The Poisoner woos the Queen with gifts : 
she seems harsh awhile, but in the end 
accepts his love. [Exeunt. 

Oph. Wnac means this, my lord ? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching malkcho ; 
it means mischief. 

Oph. Belize this show imports the argu- 
ment of the play. 135 

Enter Prologue. 

Ham. We shall know by this fellow ; the 
players cannot keep counsel ; they’ll tell 
all. 

Oph. Will 'a tidl us what this show 
nu ant ? 13S 

Ham, Ay, or any show that you will show 
him. Be not you asham’d to show, he’ll 
not shame to tell you what it means, X4» 
Oph. You are naught, you are naught* 
I'ii mark the play. 

Pro. Far us, and for our tragedy. 

Here stooping to your clemency, 145 
We beg your fwaring patiently. CE^cih 
Bam. Is this a prologue, or the posy of 
a ring ? 

Oph. ’Tis brief, my lord* 

Bam. M woman's love* 
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[Act 3 

En(e 7 the Player King and Queen. 

P. King. Full thiriv iiznes hath Pkwbus' 
cm I gone round 

Neptune's salt and Tdli«' orfek 

ground, 

And thbly dozen moons with borrowed sheen 
About the world have times livehm thiHies 
been. 

Since love our hearts and Hymm did our 
hands 

Unite comutual in most sacred bands. *55 
P. Queen. So many journeys tmy the sun 
and moon 

Make us again count o'er ere love be done I 
Bui, woe is me, yoti are so sick of late, 158 
So far from cheer and from your former state, 
That 1 distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 
Discoinforl you, my lord, it nothing must ; 
For women fear too much even as they love, 
And wometi's fear ana love hold 4 umtUy, 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you 
know ; 

And as my love is siz'd, my fear is so, 163 
Where Im^e is great, the lUtlest doubts are fear ; 
Where Utile fears grow great, great love grows 
there. 

P. King. Faith, 1 must leave thee, love, and 
shortly too : i6» 

My operant powers their fmteiions leave to dof 
And thou shalt live in this fair world behind. 
Honour'd, belov'd ; and haply one as kind 
For husband shalt thou — 

P. Queen. O, confound the rest I 

Such love must rveeds he treason in my breast, 
In second husband let me be accurst / xz4 
None wed the second but who kill'd the first. 
Ham. That's wormwood, wormwood. 

P. Queen. The instances that second 
marriage move 

Are base respects of thrift, but none of 
A second time 1 kill my husband dead. 

When second husband kisses me in bed. 

P. King. I do believe you think whai now 
you speak ; 

But what we do determine oft wt break. 
Purpose is but the slave to memory. 

Of vidUnt hirih, but poor vaUdUy f 
Which now, the fnm unripe, sticks on §m 
tree ; *85 

But fait unshaken when they meli&w be. 

Most necessary 'tis that we forget 
To pay ourselves wiml to oursBves is debL 
What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending doth the purpose tom* xj^ 
The violence of eiimr grkf or joy 
Their oum enactures with thermelves destroy* 
Where joy most revets grief doth most lament ,• 
Grief joys, joy grkms, on slender accident. 
This world is not for aye ; nor *U$ not strange 
That mm our loms smtdd wIMt our fortunes 
change ; *»s 

For Hl$ a 0 miim Uftmyeito prom. 
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Whether love lead Jjriune or else fortune love 
The great man doumt you mark his favourite 
flies ; 190 

The poor advanced makes friends of enemies. 
And hitherto doth love on fojtune tend ; 

For who not needs shall never lack a friend, 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly seasons him. his enemy* 

But, orderly to end where I begun, 2 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthroivn ; 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our 
own* 

So think thou wilt no second husband wed ; 
But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is 
dead* 

P. Queen* Nor earth to me give food, not 
heaven light. 

Sport and repose lock from me day and 
night. 

To desperation turn my trust and hope. 

An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope. 
Each opposite that blanks the face >/ joy 215 
Meet what 1 would have well, and it destroy, 
Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife. 
If, once a widow, ever I be ivife ! 

Ham* If she should break it now I 
P. King. *Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave 
me here awhile ; r’o 

My spirits grow dull, and fain I would 
beguile 

The tedious day with sleep. [Sleeps. 

P* Queen* Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never come mischance between us hvain ! 

[Exit. 

Ham* Madam, how like you this play ? 
Queen* The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks. 22*5 

Hem* O, but she’ll keep her word. 

K ing* Have you hca rd the argument ? Is 
there no offence in’t ? 

Ham* No, no ; they do but jest, poison 
in jest ; no offence i" th’ world. 2^0 

King. What do you call the play ? 

Ham* * The Mouse-trap/ Marry, how ? 
Tropically. This play is the image of a 
murder done in Vienna : Gonzago is the 
duke’s name ; his wife, Baptista. You shall 
see anon. *Tis a knavish piece of work : 
but what of that ? Your Majesty, and wc 
that have free souls, it touches us not. Let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung. 

Enter Lccianus. 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the King, 
Oph* You are as good as a chorus, my 
lord, *39 

Ham* I could interpret between you and 
your love, If I could see the puppets 
dallying. 

Oph* You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 
Ham* It would cost you a groaning to 
take off mine edge. 


Oph. Still Dcttcr, and woise. at 5 

Ham* So you ims-take youi husbands.-— 
Begin, murderer ; pox, leave tby damnable 
faces and begin. Come ; tlie cro iking rd\' en 
doth bellow foi levenge. 

Luc. Thoughis black, hands a drugs ft, 
and time agreeing ; „!.<) 

Confedeiaie season, else no ewaiwe seeing : 
Thou mixture tank, of midnight weeds 
collected, 

With HecaVs ban thrice blasted, (knee 
infected. 

Thy natural magic and dtre property 
On tvholesome life usurps immediately* 254 
[Poio's the poison in his eais. 
Ham* ’A poisons him V th' gaidcn ioi his 
estate. His name’s Gonzago. The story is 
extant, and written m very t hoice Italian. 
You shall see anon how the murderer gets 
the love of Gonzago *s wife. 

Oph, The King rises. 

Ham* What, frighted with false fire I 260 
Queen. How fares my lord ? 

Pol. Give o’er the play. 

King. Give me some light. Away I 
Pol. Lights, lights, lights ! 

[Exeunt all but Hamlet and Horatib. 
Ham* Why, let the strucken deer go 
weep, 265 

The halt ungalled play ; 

For some must watch, while some 
must sleep ; 

Thus runs the world away. 2^*8 
Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers 
— if the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with 
me — ^with two Provincwl roses on my raz’d 
shoes, get i a 1 ellowsb ip in a cry of players, 
sir? 

Her. Hah hare. 

Ham* A Wi.ale one, I 271 

For thou dost know, O Damon dear. 
This lealm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself ; and now reigns 
here 

A very, veiy— paiock. 

Hor. You might have rhym'd. 

Ham* O good Horatio, I’ll 'a* the 
ghost’s word for a thousand pound. Didst 
perceive? 

Hor, Very well, my lord. 

Ham* Upon the talk of the poisoning. 
Hor* I did very well note him. 

Ham* Ah, ha I Come, some music. Come, 
the recoiuers. 

For if the King Hk not the comedy. 
Why, then, beh^e t e likes it not, perdy. 
Come, some mu‘ a . 

Ke-enier Rosencrantz and Gxjilpenstben. 


GuU, Good my lord, vouchsafe me a 


word tdth you. 

«90 

Ham* Sir, a whole history, 

GuU* The King, sir---' 

Ham* Ay, sir, what of him f 
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GitiL Is, in ins retirement, marv'eiious 
diatemp'red. 

Ham* With drink, sir ? <:^-5 

GuiL No, my lord, rather rvitii choler. 
Ham. Your wisdom should show itseli 
more richer to signify this to his doctoi ; 
for tor me to put him to his piiigaiion 
would perhaps plunge him into far more 
choler. 

Giiil. Good my lord, put your discourse 
into some frame, and start not so wildly 
from my affair. 

Ham. 1 am tame, sir. Pronounce. 

Guil. The Queen, your mother, in most 
great affliction of spirit, hath sent me to 
you- 

Ham. You are welcome. 305 

GuiL Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is 
not of the right breed. If it shall please you 
to make me a wholesome answer, I will 
do your mother*s commandment ; if not, 
your pardon and my return shall be the end 
of my business. 31 '> 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

Ros. What, my lord ? 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answer ; 
my wiPs diseas’d. But, sir, such answer 
as I can make, you shall command ; or 
rather, as you say, ruy mother. I'hereiore 
no more, but to the matter ; my nKuiier, 
you say — 

JRos. Then thus she says : your behavioui 
hath struck her into amazement and 
admiration. 

Ham. O wonderful son, that can so 
stonish a mother! But is there no sequel 
at the heels of this mother's admiration ? 
Impart. 3 ** 

Ros. She desires to speak with you in her 
closet ere you go to bed. 

Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times 
our mother. Have you any further trade 
with us ? 3 -5 

Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 
Ham. And do still, by these pickers and 
stealers. 

Ros. Good my lord, what is your cause 
of distemper ? You do surely bar the door 
upon vour own liberty, if you deny your 
griefs to your friend, 3 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement- 
Ros. How can that be, wlien you have 
the voice of the King himself for youi 
succession in Denmark ? m 

Ham. Ay, sir, but * While the grass 
grows ’ — the proverb is something musty. 

Re-enter iHm Players, with recorders. 

O, the recorders ! 'Let me see one. To 
withdraw with you-^why do,ymi go about 
to recover the wind of me# as If, yoiL would 
drive me into a toll ? ' \ 

Guil O my lord, if thy bh too ’bold, 
ray love is too iiniiianherlyl' ‘ ’ ' S4v 

xo$z 


[Aet 3 

I I do not well mider^taiiu tliatTwlu 

I you play upon thn. pipe f 
^ Gnil Mv loid, 1 caaiiot. 

Ham. 1 piav you. 

Cud. Believe me, i cannest. 

Ham. 1 do f>c\seeuh you. 

Guil. 1 know no tooch of it, my lord. 
Ham. It IS as easy as lying : govern these 
vrencages with voiit fingers and thumb 
give it breath with your mouth, and it wili 
discourse most eloquent music. Look you 
these are the stops. 

Guil. But tiiese cannot I Command 'to 
any utterance of harmony ; I have not the 
skill. 3,.3 

Ram. Why, look you now, how unworthy 
a Hung you make of me I You would play 
upon me ; you would seem to know my 
stops ; you would phitk out the heart of 
my mvstery ; you would sound me tiom 
my low *st note to the top of iiiy compass ; 
and there is much music, esreeilent voice, 
m this little organ, yet cannot you matte it 
speak. 'Shiood, do you think i am easier 
to be play'd on th.ui a pipe ? Cali rue 
what mstnimeril ynu will, though you can 
ttet me, yet you Caunoi play upon me. 

Re-eiaer Polonius. 

God bless vuni, sir ! 

Pal. My lord, me Queen would speak 
with you, and presently. 

Ham. IXi \CHi see vondcr cloud that’s 
almost m shape of a camel ? 

Pol By fh’ mass, auu *tis like a camel 
indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pal It ib liackM like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale ? 

Pcd. Very like a whale. 

Ham. I’hen 1 wiU cvme to ray raothyt by 
and by. f Aside I 'Hiey tool me to the top 
of my bent.-— I will come by and by. r/s 
Pol I will say so. fHxlf PHoaias. 

Ham. * By and hy ' h easily said. ’ Leave 
me, friends, I HxcHjtl ad hid Hafrdd, 
*Tis now the very witching time of ni^ht. 
When churchyards yawn, and hel! itself 
brenthesi our 

Contagion to this world. Now could I drink 
hot blood, ' iSo 

And do such hitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. Soft i now to ray 
mother, 

0 heart, kite tiot thy nature ; let not 

ever 

The soul of Kero enter this fiirra' bo.sOra, 

Let me he cruel, not ynnaltiral ; 

1 wilt speak daggew to har, put 'use ^mvk*. 
My toiigiie aha soul i« this' be h7|)d- 

ciites •— ^ 

iiaW tfi tAy wdrfhs «0iriei%t she be* sht#, 

To givdf s«fls nefcr,. thy cdhsgit I 



Scene 3] 


HAMILET 


ScKNK IIL Ehinofe. llte C<<s/le- 
Enter JCinc., Rosj-.ni paniz, GliILOeN” 

ST'iKN. 

Kina. I Mvc Uim no*. ; nor stands it safe 
with ns 

To let hiS madness range. Tfieicfoie pre- 
pare you ; 

I your commission will (orthwith dispatch. 
And he to England shall along with you. 
The tenus of our estate may not endure 5 
Ha:Kard so neat^s as doth hourly grow 
Out of Ins brows. 

Gnlh ■ We will ourselves provide. 

Aiost holy and religious feai it is 
To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your Majesty, to 
R nso The single and peculiar lite is bound 
With all the strength and armour of the 
' mind 

To keep itself frpm noyance; but much 
more 

That spirit upon whose weal depends and 
rests ’ T 1 

The lives of many. The ccasc of majesty 
Dies ‘not alone, but like a gulf doth draw 
What'S near it with it. It is a massy wheel, 
Fix ’4 on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser 
things 

Are mortisM and adjoin'd ; which when it 
falh, =0 

Each small annexment, petty consequence. 
Attends the boistVous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 

King. Arm you, I pray you, to this 
♦ ' speedy voyage ; ■ 

For we ivfh fettm pirfc aboiit this fear, sts 
Which now goes too free-footed. • 

Um. '* • ' ‘ We will haste tis. 

lExeuni Rosmerantz a.nd Ouitdensierm 

, 'F>QijONjtus, 

Nty lord, he's going tp his mother's 
' ' ‘ Closet. 


My stronger guilt defeats my stioog intent. 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand 111 pause wheie t shall fi^fc begin, 
And both nericet. What if tfiit cursed hand 
Were thicker than itsell with brother’s 
blood. 

Is there not lain enough in the svi-eet 
hea\'ens 45 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto &er\es 
mercy 

But to contront the visage of ssllence ? 

And what’s in prayei but this twofold 
force, 

To he forestalled ere we come to fall. 

Or pardon'd being down ? Then I’ll look 
up ; 50 

My fault IS past. But, O, what form of 
prayer 

Can serve my turn ? ‘ Forgive me my foul 
muider ’ ! 

That cannot be ; since I am still possess'd 
Of those edVets for which I did the mur- 
der — 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my 
queen. 55 

May one be pardon'd and retain th' offence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world 
Odence's gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. But ’tia not so above : 60 
rhere is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves com- 
pell'd. 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our 
faults. 

To give m evidence. What then ? What 
rests ? t>4> 

Try what repentance can. What can it not ? 
Yet what can it when one can not repent ? 
O wretched state t O bosom black as 
deatii 1 

O Timed soul, that, struggling to be free. 
Art more engag'd! Help, angels. Make assay: 
Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart, with 
strings of steel* 70 

Be soft as sinews of tl e new-born babe. 


Behintj the arras I’ll convey myself 
To heat the.process. ITI warranf shr^’ll ta^c 
hlfhhome; ‘ , 

And, as,,you wfsety was it shid* 30 

rrteef that, some more audience than a 
‘ ‘ ‘ motheH • 

Since nature makes them patfiaf should 
’ 6 'erhear*’' ' 


'The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my 
' ’’ ’ 'liege. ’ 

I'll call upon you ere you ^0 fo’Bed, 34 
Arfifil'clf 'yod‘Vvhaf''Tk^ ; 

’ Thanks; deat thy lord. 
.1 




AH m;iy be well. IReiinfs and kneels^ 

Enter Hamlet. 

Hum. Now might I do it pat, now 'a is 
a-praying ; 

Add now ril ilo*t — and so 'a goes to 
heaven. 

And so am I i:e\'’eng'd. That would be 
scann’d : , ’ ' , . , , 73 

A villapi kill!^ my father; and for that* 
I* his* sole son, do thi$ same vi|Iain send 
To heaven. 

Why# th|s Mre apd' 'Hillary,, not revenge^ 
’A took my’ father grossly* of^bread* So 

his crimes as flus|h,as 

his 

heaved s? - % 

im 



HAMLET 

But in our circumstance and course of 
thought 

^'is hea\’~v’' with him ; and am I then 
reveng\! 

To take him in the purging of his soul, s*; 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage ? 

No. 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid 
hent. 

When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage ; 

Or in th’ incestuous pleasure of his bed ; 90 

At game, a-swearing, or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t-.- 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at 
heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damn'd and 
black '*4 

As hell, whereto it goes. My nether stays. 

This physic hut piolongs thy sickly days. 

{Exit. 

King. [Rising] My words fly up, my 
thoughts remain below. 

Words without thoughts never to heaven 
go. [Exit. 

Scene IV. The Queen's dosei. 

Enter Queen and Polonius. 

PoL *A will come straight. Look you lay 
home to him ; 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to 
bear with, 

And that your Grace hath screen'd and 
stood between 

Much heat and him. I’ll silence me even 
here, ♦ 

Pray you be round with him. 

Ham. [Wflhm] Mother, mother, mother I 

Queen. I’ll warrant you. Fear me not. 

Withdraw, 1 hear him coming. 

[Polonius goes behind the arras. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now, mother, what's the matter ? 

Quern. Hamlet, thou hast thy father 
much oflended. 

Bam. Mother, you have my father much 
offended. 

Queen. Come, come, you answer with an 
idle tongue. 

Bam. Go, go, you question with a wicked 
tongue. 

Quern. Why, how now, Hamlet I 

Ham. What's the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me 7 

Ham. No, by the rood, not so : 

You are the Queen, your husband's 
brother's wife ; *5 

And— would it were not so !' — ^you are my 
mother* 

Quern. Nay then, TU set those to you 
that can sioeak. 

Bam. Come, come, and sit you down ; 
you shall not budge. 


[Act 3 

You go not till I set you up a glass 19 
Wheie you may see the inmost part of you. 
Queen. What wilt thou do ? Thou wilt 
not murder me ? 

Help, help, ho ! 

Pol. [Behind] Wliat, ho! help, help, help! 
Ham. [Djatys] Bow now I a rat ? 

Dead, for a ducat, dead! {Kills Polonius 
with a pass through the arras. 
Pot. [Behind] O, I am slain I 
Queen. O me, what hast thou done ? 
Ham. Nay, I know not j 

Is it the King ? 26 

Queen. O, what a rash and bloody deed is 
this ! 

Ham. A bloody deed ! — almost as bad, 
good mother, 

As kill a king and marry with his brother. 
Queen. As kill a king ! 

Hum. Ay, lady, it was my word. 30 
[Parting (he arras. 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, fare- 
well I 

I took thee for thy better. Take thy 
fortune ; 

Thou flnd’st to be too busy is some danger* 
Lea\c wringing of your hands. Peace ; sit 
you down, 34. 

And let me wring your heart ; for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff ; 

If damned custom have not braz'd it so 
That it be pfoof and bulwark against sense. 
Queen. What have 1 done that thou dar'st 
wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me ? 

Ham. Such an act 40 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite ; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an Innocent love, 
And sets a blister there ; makes marriage- 
vows 

As false as dicers’ oaths. O, such a deed 45 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. Heaven's face does 
glow 

O'er this solidity and compound mass 49 
With heated visage, as against the doom— 
Is thought-sick at the act. 

Queen. Ay me, what act, 

That roars so loud and thunders in the 
index ? 

Bam. Look here upon this picture and on 
this, 

The counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers. 54 

See what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion's cuds ; the front of Jove 
himself ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill— 

A combination and a form indeed 
Where every god did teem to set Ms seal. 





Scene 4 ] 

To give the world assurance of a nian. 

This was yuiir husbands Look you now 
%vhat follows : 

Here is your husband, lil-ce a mildew’d ear 
Blasting his wholesome brollier. Have you 
eyes ? <>5 

Could you on this fair moimtaia leave to 
" feed. 

And batten on this moor ? Ha ! you 

eyes ? 

You cannot call 11 love ; for at your age 
The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s 
humble, 

And waits upon the Judgment ; and what 

judgment 7« 

Would step trom, this to this 1 Sense, sure, 
you have, 

Else could you not have motion ; but sure 
that sense 

Is apoplex’d ; for madness would not err. 
Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 
But it reserv’d some quantity of choice 75 
To serve in such a dilTerence. What devil 
was't 

Tliat thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman- 
blind ? 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight. 
Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans 
all, 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 80 
Could not so mope. O shame I where is thy 
blush ? 

Rebellious hell. 

If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones. 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax 
And melt in her own fire ; proclaim no 
shame 8 s 

When the compulsive ardour gives the 
charge, 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn. 
And reason panders will. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more I 

Thou turn'st my eyes into my very soul ; 
And there 1 see such black and grained 
spots 90 

As will not leave their tlnct. 

Ham* Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed. 
Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making 
love 

Over the nasty sty I 

Queen. O, speak to me no more I 

These words like daggers enter in my ears ; 
No more, sweet Hamlet* 

Ham, A murderer and a villain I 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord ; a vice of kings ; 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 99 
That from a shelf tnc precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket I 

Queen* No more 1 

Enter Ghost. 

Ham* A king of shreils and patch^^^ ] 


HAMLET 

Save me, and hover o’er me with your 
wings. 

You heavenly guards I What would your 
gracious figure ? 

Quee^u Alas, he’s mad ! los 

Ham, Do you not come your tardy son to 

chide. 

That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
Th' important acting of your dread com- 
mand ? 

O, say ! 

Ghost. Do not forget ; this visitation no 
Is but to v'hct thy almost blunted purpose 
Blit look, amazement on thy mother sits. 

O step between her and her fighting soul ! 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 115 

Ham* liow is it with you, lady ? 

Queen. Alas, how is’t with you. 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy. 
And with th’ incorporal air do hold 
discourse ? 

Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep ; 
And, as the sleeping soldiers in th' alarm, 
Your bedded hairs hke life in excrements 
Start up and stand an end. O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience 1 Whereon do you 
look ? 

Ham. On him, on him ! Look you liow 
pale he glares. 125 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to 
stones, 

Would make them capable. — Do not look 
upon me. 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stern eflects ; then what I have to do 
Will want true colour — tears perchance for 
blood. 130 

Queen, ’fo whom do you speak this ? 

Ham. Do you sec nothing there ? 

Queen. Nothing at all ; yet all that is 
1 see. 

Ham. Nor did you nothing hear ? 

Queen. No, nothing but ourselves. 

Ham. Why, look you there. Look how it 
steals away. 

My father, in Ms habit as he liv’d 1 *35 

Look where he goes even now out at the 
portal. (Exit Ghost. 

Queen, This is the very coinage of your 
brain. 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 

Ham. Ecstasy I 

My pulse as yours doth temperately keep 
time, 140 

And makes as healthful music. It is not 
madness 

That I have uttTed. Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will le-word which 
madness 

Would gambol from. Mothi^r, for love of 
grace, 

ms 



HAMLET 


lay not that flattering unction to your 
soul, 1 15 

That not your trespass but my madness 
speaks : 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place. 
Whiles rank corruption, mimng all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what*s past ; avoid what is to come; 
And do not spread the compost on the 
weeds, ^ 5 ^ 

To make them ranker. Forgive me this my 
virtue ; 

For in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good. 

Queen. O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my 
heart in twain. 

Mam. O, throw away the worser part 
of it. 

And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night — -but go not to my uncle's bed ; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. i^>n 
'ttat monster custom, who all sense doth 
eat. 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this. 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gH'es a frock or livery 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night ; 165 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence ; the next more 
easy ; 

For use almost can change the stamp of 
nature, 

And either curb the devil, or throw him 
out. 

With wondrous potency. Once more, good 
night j 

AM when you are desirous to be blest. 

I'll blessing beg of you. For this .same lord 
I do repent ; but Heaven hath pleas'd 
it so. 

To punish me with this, and this with me. 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 
I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good 
night. 

I must be cruel only to be kind ; 

Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. 
One ’^rord more, good lady. 

Qtte&n. What shall 1 do ? x8o 

' Mant. Hot this, by no means, that I bid 
you do : 

Let the bloat King tempt you again to bed ; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek ; cal! you his 
mouse ; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 

Or paddhng in your neck with his damn'd 
lingers, ' 

Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That 1 essentMIy’am not in madness. 

But mad in' craft. 'Twere good you let him 
know ; 

For who tha’Fa but a iiuecn, fair, sober, 
wise, 

1056’ 


[Act 4 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib" 
Such dear conceroiiigs hide ? Who would 
do so ? 

No, in despite of sense and secrecy. 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top. 

Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape. 
To try conclusions, m the basket creep lol 
And break your own neck down. 

Queen. Be thou assur'd, if words be made 
of breath 

And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou' hast said to me. 

Ham. I must to England ; you know 
tiiat ? 

Queen. Alack, ^loo 

I had forgot. 'Tis so concluded on. 

Hem. There's letters seal’d ; and my two 
school-fellows, 

Whom I will trust as I will adders fang'd 

They bear the mandate ; they must sweep 
my way 204 

And marshal me to knavery. Let it work • 
For 'tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar ; and't shall go 
hard 

But 1 will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon. O, 'tis most 
sweet 209 

When in one line tw'o crafts directly meet. 
This man shall set me packing. 

I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 
Mother, good night. Indeed, this coun- 
sellor 

Is now most still, most secret, and most 
grave, 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave, 315 
Come, sir, to draw toward an eiid with you. 
Good night, mother. [Hxcunf severally ,*• 
Hamlet tugging in Polonius. 


ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Elsinore. The Castle. 

Enter King, Queen, Rosenceantz, and 
Guildenstern. 

King. There's matter in these sighs, these 
profound heaves. 

You must translate ; 'tis fit we understand 
them. 

Where is your son ? 

Queen. Bestow this place on us a little 
while. 

[Exeunt Rosencraniz and GuUdmstem. 

Ah, mine own lord, what have I seen to- 
night I 5 

King. What, Gertrude ? How does 
Hamlet ? 

Queen* Mad as the sea and wind, when 
both contend 

Which Is the mightier. In Ms lawless 'fit, 

Behind the arras hearing something stir. 

Whips out his rapier, cries ^ A rat» a rat U 

And in tMs brmlnisli apptdhension kills ix 





Scene 

The unseen good old toeu, 

K hig^ O heavy deed ! 

It had beeii 3o with us had v»c been there. 
His liberty is full of Ifcieats to all — 

To you yoiiiself, to us, to every one. is 
Alas, how shall Ihis bloody deed f>e 
answer’d ? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, restrain'd, and out 
of haunt. 

This mad young man. But so much was our 
love. 

We would not understand what was most 

fit ; 20 

But, like the owner ot a foul disease. 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone ? 

Queen. To draw apart the body he hath 
kill'd ; 24 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base. 

Shows ilselt pure : *a weeps for what is 
done. 

King. O Gertrude, come away I 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains 
touch 

But we will ship him hence ; and this vile 
deed lo 

We must with all our majesty and skill 
Both countenance and excuse. Ho, 
Guildenstern ! 

Re-enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Friends, both go join you with some further 
aid : 

Hamlet m madness hath Polonius slain. 
And liom his mother's closet hath he 
dragg'd him ; v. 

Go seek him out ; speak fair, and bring the 
body 

Into the chapel. 1 pray you haste in this. 

(Exeunt Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wisest 
friends 

And let them know both what we mean to 
do 

And what’s untimely done ; so haply 
slander — 4« 

Whose whisper o'er the world's diameter. 
As level as the cannon to his blank. 
Transports his pois’ned shot — may miss our 
name. 

And hit the woundless air. O, come away ! 
My soul is full of discord and dismay. 45 

(Exeunt. 

Scene H. Elsinore. The Castle. 
Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely stow'd. 

Gentlemen. (WUhin} Hamlet I ILord Ham- 
let! 

Haw. But soft I What noise t Who calls 
on Hamlet ? O, here they come I 

35 


Enter Rosencrantz CuiLDEiysTEiiN. 

Ros. What !i3ve you doue, my lord, 

the dead body ? s 

I^ani. Cornpouaded it v/iih diiot, wliiereto 

'tis km. 

Ros, Tell us 'tss, that we mav L?’ke 

it thence 

And beai it to the chapel. 

Ham. Do not believe it. 

Ros. Believe what ? 10 

Ham. That I can keep your counsel, and 
not mine own. Besides, to be demanded 
of a sponge— what replication should be 
made by the son of a king 1 i ? 

Ros. Take you me lor a sponge, my lord ? 
Ham. Ay, sir ; that soaks up the King’s 
countenance, his rewards, his authorities. 
But such ofiiceis do the King best service 
in the end : he keeps them, like an ape an 
apple in the corner ol his jaw; first mouth’d, 
to be last swallowed ; when he needs what 
you have glean’d, it is but squeezing you 
and, sponge, you shall be dry again. 20 
Ros. I understand you hot, my lord. 
Ham. 1 am glad of it ; a knavish speech 
sleeps in a toolish ear, 

Ros. My ioid, you must tell us where the 
body is, and go with us to the King. 25 
Ham. The body is with the King, but the 
King IS not with, the body. The King is a 
thing — 

Glut. A thing, my lord I 
Ham. Of nothing. Bring me to him. 
Hide fox, and all alter. (Exeunt, ao 

Scene III. Elsinore. The Castle. 
Enter King, attended. 

King, I have sent to seek him, and to find 
the body. 

How dangeious is it that this man goes 
loose I 

Yet must not we put the strong law on 
him ; 

He's lov'd of the distracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment but their 
eyes; *i 

And where 'tis so, th' ofiender's scourge is 
weigh’d, 

But never the offence. To bear all smooth 
and even. 

This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause. Diseases desperate 
grown 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d, 

Or not at all* 

Enter Rosencrantz. 

How now I what hath belairn ? 
Ros. Where the dead body is bestow’d, 
my lord. 

We cannot get from him. 

King. But where is he ? 

w>57 



HAMLET 


Ros, Without, mv lord ; guarded, to 
know vour pleasure. 

Knit;. Biing him before us. is 

Kes. Ho, Guilcleinistern ! bring m the lord, 

lifite} and Guildensiern. 

Khnu Kow, Hamlet, where's Polonius ? 
f hifji At supper. 

Kini]. At supper 1 Where? -'i 

Mam. Not where he eats, but where 'a xs 
riaien ; a certain convocation ol politic 
w<arns are e’en at him. Youi worm is your 
only empeior for diet : we fat all creatures 
®isc to fat us, and we fat ouisehes for 
maggots ; your fat king and your lean 
beggai IS but variable ser\ice — two dishes, 
hilt to one table. That’s the end. 

Kmc*. Alas, alas ! 

Ham A man may lish with the worm that 
hath eat of a king, and eat of the fish that 
h,ith ted ot that worm. 

King. What dost thou mean by this ? 
Ham. Nothing but to show vou how a 
king may go a progress thiough the guts 
ot a beggar, u 

King. Where is Polonius ? 

Ham. In heaven ; send thither to see i if 
\ our messengei find him not there, seek him 
r th' other place vourself. But if, indeed, 
vuu find him not within this month, you 
shall nose him as you go up the stairs into 
the lobby. 

King I To AitendanHl Go seek him there. 
Ham. ’A will stay till vou come. 

fExemd Aitendant<:. 
King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine 
especial .safety — 4" 

Which we do tender, as w*e dearly grieve 
I'or th.ir which thou hast done — must .send 
thee hence 

With fierv quickness. Therefore prepare 
thyself ; 

The balk is ready» the wind at help, 1 1 
Tlf associates tend, and everything is bent 
For England. 

Ham. For England I 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Hum. Good i 

King. So is it, if thou knew'st our 
purposes, 

flaw. I see a cherub that sees them. 
But, come ; for England ! Farewell, dear 
mother. 

hmg. Thy loving father, Hamlet. s** 
limn. My mother : father and mother is 
man and wife; man and wife is one fle.sh; and 
So, ni\ mother. Come, for England. \Exit. 
King. Follow* him at foot ; 'tempt him 
with speed aboard ; ^ t 

Delay It not ; I’ll have him hence to-night. 
Away t for everything is seal’d and done 
That else leans on th* affair* Pray yon 
make haste. 

{ExciiWf all inti the King* 
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And, England, li mv love thou 
aught — 

As my great powe«- rlicreof may give thee 

sense. 

Since \et tliy cicatnce looks raw and red 60 
Alter the Damsh sword, luid thy tree awe 
Pays homage to us-- Ihou mayst not coldiv 
set ^ 

Our socercign process ; which Impoils at 
full, 

By Icttens congriiing to that ejffect, 

The present death ot Hamlet. Do it 
England : 

Foi like the hectiC in my blood he rages. 
And thou must cure me. Till I know ’tis 
done, 

Howe’er m> haps, my joys were ne’er 
begun. [Exit. 

Scene IV. A plain in Denmark. 

EfUin Fortinbras uatk his Army over the 
stage. 

Fori. Go, Captain, from me greet the 
Danish king. 

Tell him that by ins licence Fortinhras 
Craves the conveyance of a promis’d march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendez- 
vous. 

If that his M.ifC'.ty would aught with us, 5 
We shall express our duty in his eye ; 

And let him know so. 

Cap. I will do’t, my lord. 

Fort. Go sottlv on. 

{/-xcimf all hut the Captain. 

Enter H\mii/i, Rom nsrvn'u, Guilden- 
sij KN, mid Others, 

Ham. Good sir, whose powers are these ? 

Cap. Thev are of Nonyay, sir. 10 

Ham, HovX pui pos'd, sir, I pray you ? 

Cap. Against some part of Poland. 

Ham. Who v\»nmiands them, sir ? 

Cap. I'he nephew tooki Noinvay, Fortin- 
hras. 

Ham. Goes it against tlie main of Poland, 
sir, 

Or for some frontier ? 

Cap, Truly to speak, and with no 
addition, 

We go to gain a little patch of ground 
I'hat hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm 
it ; 20 

Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker rate should it be sold In fee. 

Ham. Why, thtm the Folack never will 
defend it* 

Cap. Yes, it is already garrison'd. 

Ham. Two thousand souls and twenty 
thousand ducats *5 

Will not debate the question of this straw. 
This Is th' Imposthume of much wealth and 
peace# 



Scene 4] 

That niwarJ breal^s^ and shows cra^iac 

Why ihe ratin die^u 1 hmnoly . ■.Mi.th you, 

feif. 

Cap. God biiv yo«» sh\ iiFxiu 

Eos. p’tea'^e mm rj;o, ii>y ? 

Ham. i’ll be svilh yoo stiai«!d. Oc a htlle 
before. ail hiu: Jh mlcL 

How all occaMoos do doforni a^sLObt jtl'ep 
And spor my dull fevenge ! WImi ic a uivi’S, 
Jf ills oliicf good ‘and market of h;s tune 
Be but to sleep and iced ? A beast, no 
moie ! 35 

Sure fee that made us with such laige 
discourse, 

Loolciog before and after, gavt* «s i,<ot 
That capability and godlike reason 
To lust IP us unus'd. Isiow, wiirtuer lx 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven sCiit'ple v 
01 tliinltiag too piecssely on th’ eveut -- 
A tiiougbt which, Quarter'd, hath bid one 
"ivri viusdom 

And eves three parts coward— I do not 
know 

yi'hY yet I live to say ‘ This tiling's to do’, 
Sim I have cause, and will, and strength, 
and means, -ij 

To do’t. Exaoiples gross as eailh cohort 
me ; 

Witness this aimy, of .siicli mass and c harge, 
Led by a .leiicale and’ tender prime, 

Whose spirit, with divine ambition puif'cl, 
Makes mouthy at the invisible event, so 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument. 

But greatly to find quairel m a straw, s'S 
When honour’s at the stake. Ifow stand 
1, then. 

That have a father kill'd, a mother stain'd, 
Excitements of my reason and ruy blood. 
And let all sleep, while to my shame I sec 
The imminent death of twenty thousand 
men oo 

That, fo« a fantasy and trick of fame. 

Go to theii graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the caus<*. 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain ? O, from this time forth. 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing 
worth ! (.Exit. 

Scene V* Elsinore, The Casile, 

Enter Queen, Hoeatxo, and a Gentleman. 

Qmen* I will not speak with her. 

Gent, She is importunate, indeed distract. 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 

Qtiecw. What would she have ? 

Gent. She speaks much of her father ; 
says she hears 

There's tricks i* th* world, an^ hems, and 
beats her heart ; $ 
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Spurns enviously at straws ; ape«&s tilings 
in doubt. 

That carry but half sense. Tier speccii -isi. 

noth mg, 

Zct the uesliapud sise of It docL iiiove 
The hearers to ccMccfiioirf ' llicy 

at it. 

And botch the woids up tii to ihek own 
thoughts ; io 

Which, as her winks and nods and gestures 
-yield them. 

Indeed would make one think there msglit 
be thought. 

Though nothing sure, yef much iinhapplly. 
Hor, 'Twere good she were spoken wiik ; 
for she may stiew 

Dangerous cofijcct-ures in ill-breedlng 
minds, xj, 

Omen. Lei hei come In, [Ex?i G/aiienmn. 
[Aside] To my sick soul, as sin's true nature 

is. 

Each toy seems prologue to some great 
amiss. 

So full of artless fealousy is guih, 

It spills itself m tearing to be np;lt< xo 

Enter Ophelia disiracieJ, 

Oph. Where is the beauteous Majesty of 
Denmark ? 

Queen, iCow now, Ophelia I 
Oph. LSingsl 

How should £ your t rue 'Ove know 
From another one ^ 

By his cockle hat and staff, 25 
And his sandal shoon. 

Queen. Alas, sweCt lady, what imports 
this song ^ 

Oph. Say you ? JNuy, pray you mark. 
iSings'l He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone ; 30 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At Ins heels a stone. 

O, ho i 

Queen. Nay, but, OpLelia— ' 

Oph. Pray you mark. 

eSmgs] White his shroud as the mountain 
snow — 

Enter King. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord 35 

Oph. Larded witfi sweet flowers ; 

Which hewepfc to the grave did 
not go 

With true-love showers. 

King. How do you, pretty lady i w 
Oph. Well, God diki you I 'I’hey say the 
owl was a baker's daughter. Lord, we know 
what we are, but know not what we may 
be. Ood be at your table I 
King . Conceit upon her father, 

Oph. Pray let's have no words of this t 
but when they ask you what it means, say 
you this J 45 

msf 
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ISingsJ To-morxow is Saint Valentine's day. 
All in ilie morning beiime. 

And I a maid at your window. 

To be yoer Valentine, 

Then up lie rose, and donn'd Iiis 
clothes, 50 

And dnpp’d the chamber-door ; 
Let m the maid, that out a maid 
Never depart^ more. 

King. Pretty Ophelia ! 

Oph. Indeed, la, without an oath. I'll 
make an end on't. 55 

[Sings] By Gis and by Saint Charity, 
Alack, and he for shame I 
Young men will do't, if they come 
to't j 

By Cock, they are to blame. 
Quoth she * Before you tumbled 
me, 60 

You promis'd me to wed 
He answers ; 

' So would I 'a done, by yonder 
sun, 

An thou hadst not come to my 
bed 

King. How long hath she been thus ? 65 
Oph. I hope all will be well. We must be 
patient ; but I cannot choose but weep to 
think they would lay him i' th' cold ground. 
My brother shall know of it ; and so I 
thank you for your good counsel. Come, 
my coach ! Good night, ladies ; good night, 
sweet ladies, good night, good night. [Exit. 
King. Follow her close ; give her good 
watch, I pray you. 

[Exeunt Horatio and Gentleman. 
O, this is the poison of deep grief ; it springs 
All from her father's death. And now 
behold — 

O Gertrude, Gertrude 1 
When sorrows come, they come not single 
spies, 75 

But in battalions ! First, her father slain ; 
Next, your son gone, and he most violent 
author 

Of his own just remove ; tlie people 
muddied, 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts 
and whispers 

For good Polonius* death ; and we have 
done but greenly 80 

In hugger-mugger to inter him ; poor 
Ophelia 

Divided from herself and her fair judg- 
ment, 

Without the which we are pictures, or mere 
beasts ; 

I-ast, and as much containing as all these, 
Her brother is in secret come from France ; 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in 
clouds, 86 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
1:060 
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With pestilent spe^-ichste^of^biT^fka^^ 
death 1 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggar'd. 
Will noih’y.g cJclz our person to arraign 90 
In eai and O ifiy dear Geitriide, this, 
Like to a piece, in rn?nv places 

Gives me saperf.?ioiPs death. [A n^nse wiIMa. 
Queen. Alack, ^vfcat noise is thi'-, ? 

King. Jittcnd 1 

£rJei a Gentleman. 

Where are mv Switzers ? Let them guard 
the door. 

What is the matter ? 

Gent Save yourself, my lord : 95 

The ocean, overpeering of his list. 

Eats not the flats with more impitious 
haste 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'erbears your officers. The rabble call him 
lord ; 

And, as the world were now but to begin. 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratificrs and props of every word. 

They cry Choose we ,* Laertes shall be 
king 

Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the 
clouds, 

‘ Laertes shall be king, laertes king 105 
Qtieen. How cheerfully on the false trail 
they cry I [Noise within, 

0, this is counter, you false Danish dogs I 
King. The doors are broke. 

Enter L.\ertes, with Others, in arms. 

Laer. Where ■ is this king ? — Sirs, stand 
you all without. 

All. No, let's come in. 

Laer. I pray you give me leave. 

AU. We will, we will. {Exeunt, xn 
Laer. 1 thank you. Keep the door.— O 
thou vile king. 

Give me my father I 
Queen. Calmly, good Laertes, 

Laer. That drop of blood that's calm 
proclaims me bastard ; 

Cries cuckold to my father; brands the 
harlot 1 15 

Even here, between the chaste unsmixched 
brow 

Of my true mother. 

King. What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like 7 

1. et him go, Gertrude; do not fear our 

person ; 

There's such divinity doth hedge a king x«o 
That treason can but peep to what it 
would. 

Acts little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens'd. Let him go, 
Gertrude. 

Speak, man. 

Laer, Where is my father 7 ^ 

King. Dead* 



Scene 5] 

Queen. But not by him* 

King, Let Mm demand his dll. 126 

Laer. How came he dead ? Ill not be 
juggled With. 

To hell, allegiance I Vows, to the blackest 
devil ! 

Conscience and grace, to the -profoundest 
pit ! 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand, 130 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes; only I’li be reveng’d 
Most throughly for my father. 

King. Who shall stay you ? 

Laer. My will, not all the world’s. 

And for my means. I'll husband them so 
well X35 

They shall go far with little. 

King. Ctood Laertes, 

if you dCsSire to know the certainty 
Of your dear lather, is’t w’ in your 
revenge 1 

That, swoopstake, you will draw both 
friend and foe, 

Winner and loser ? 

Laer. None but his enemies. 

King. Will you know them, then ? 141 

Laer. To his good friends thus wide I’ll 
ope my arms 

And, like the kind life-rend’rmg pelican. 
Repast them with my blood. 

King. Why, now you speak 

Like a good child and a true gentleman. j 45 
That 1 am guiltless of your lather’s death, 
And am most sensibly in grief for it, 

It shall as level to your judgment ’pear 
As day does to your eye. * 

[A noise within : ‘ Let her come in.’ 
Laer* How now I What noise is that ? 

Re-^nter Ophelia. 

O, heat dry up my brains I tears seven 
times salt iss 

Bum out the sense and virtue of mine eye ! 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with 
weight 

Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia I 155 
O heavens t is’t possible a young maid’s 
wits 

Should be as mortal as an old man’s life ? 
Nature is fine in love; and where 'tis fine 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 160 

Oph, ISings} They bore him barefac'd on 
the bier ; 

Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny ; 
And in his grave rain’d many a 
tear — 

Fare you well, my dove I 
Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst 
persuade revenge, rss 

It could not move thus* 

Oph. You must sing * A-down, a-down % 
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an you caM him a-down-a. O, how the 
wheel becomes it I It is the false steward, 
that stole Ms master’s daughter. 170 

Laer. This nothing’s more IhaQ matter. 
Oph. There’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance; piay you, love, remeinber. And 
theie is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 174 
Laer. A document in madness— thoughts 
and remembrance fitted. 

Oph, There’s fennel for you, and colum- 
bines. There’s me for you ; and here’s 
some for me. We may call it herb of grace 
a Sundays. O, you must wear your rue 
with a difference. There’s a daisy. I would 
give you some violets, but they wither’d 
aU^when my father died. They say ’a 
made a good end. 182 

[Sings] For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 
Laer. Thought and affliction, passion, hell 
itself. 

She turns to favour and to prettiness. 185 
Oph. [Sings] And will ’a not come again ? 
And win *a not come again ? 

^No, no, he is dead. 

Go to thy death-bed, 

He never will come again* 190 

His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen w^as his poll ; 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan ; 
God-a-mercy on his soul ! 195 

And of all Christian souls, I pray God* God 
buy you. [Exit 

Laer. Do you see this, O God ? 

King. Laertes, I must commune with 
your grief. 

Or you deny me right. Go but apart. 
Make choice of whom your wisest friends 
you will, 200 

And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you 
and me. 

If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom 
give. 

Our crown, our life, and all that we caH 
ours. 

To you in satisfaction ; but if not, 205 
Be you content to lend your patience 
to us. 

And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Laer. Let this be so. 

His means of death, his obscure funeral — 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o’er his 
bones, 210 

No noble rite nor formal ostentation — 

Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to 
earth. 

That I must caJl’t ip question. 

King. So you diall ; 

And where th’ offence Is# let the great axe 

fiali. " tiX4 

1 pray you go with me* ’ IBxeunL 

xo6x 
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Scene VI. BUbiore. The Castle. 

Enter Horatio with an Attendant. 

Ifor, Wfiat are they that would speak 
with me ? 

Aii. Sea-tatlng men^ sir ; they say they 
have Ictteis lor you. 

HiK\ i et them come in. {Exit Atteixdant. 
i do riot know from wiial pait of the world 
I be greeted, if not from Lord 

Hamlet. 5 

Enter Sailors. 

Sait God bless you, sir. 

Hot. Let Him bless thee too. 

Sail. *A shall, sir, an’t please Him. 
There’s a letter for you, sn ; it came 
from th’ ambassador that was bound for 
England — if your name be Horatio, as I 
am let to know it is. n 

Hor. [Reads] ‘ Horatio, when thou shalt 
have overlook’d this, give these fellows 
some means to the Kmg : they have letters 
for him. Bre we were two days old at sea, 
a pirate of very warlike appointment gave 
us chase. Finding ourselves too slow of sail, 
we put on a compelled valour ; and in the 
grapple I boarded them. On the instant 
they got clear of our ship ; so I alone 
became their prisoner. They have dealt 
with me like thieves of mercy ; but they 
knew what they did : I am to do a good 
turn for them. Let the King have the 
letters I have sent ; and repair thou to me 
with as much speed as thou wouldest fiy 
death. I have words to speak in thine ear 
will make thee dumb ; yet are they much 
too light for the bore of the matter. These 
good fellows will bring thee where I am. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern hold their 
course for England ; of them I have much 
to teH thee. Farewell. ' -25 

He that thou knowest thine, Hamlet,* 
Come, I will give you way for these your 
letters. 

And do*t tlie speedier that you may direct 
me 

To him from whom you brought them. 

[Exeunt 

Scene VH. Elsinore. The Castle. 
Enter King and Laertes. 

King, Now must your conscience my 
acquittance seal. 

And you must put me in your heart for 
friend, 

Sith you have heard, and with a knowing 
ear, * , 

That he which hath your noble father slain 
Pursu’d my life. 

Laer. It well appears. But tell me 5 
Why you proceeded not against these feats, 
10625 
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.So crime Wi and so capital in nature, 

As by yoLii' safety, wisdom, all things else, 
You mainly were stirr’d up. 

O, for two special reasons. 
Which may to you, perhaps, seem much- 
unsiiiew’d, lo 

But yet to me th’are strong. The Queen 
his mother 

Lsvec almost by his. looks ; and for myself. 
My virtue or my plague, be it either 
which — 

She is so conjunctive to my life and soul 
That, as the star moves not but m Ms 
sphere, 15 

I could not but by her. The other motive. 
Why to a public count I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bear 
' him ; 

Who, dipping all his faults in their aflfection, 
Woik like the spring that turneth wood 
to stone, 20 

Convert his gyves to graces ; so that my 
arrows. 

Too sKghtiy timber’d for so loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my boiv again, 

But not where I have aim’d them. 

Laer. And so have I a noble father lost ; 

A sister driven into desp’rate terms, 26 

Whose worth, if praises may go back again, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections. But my revenge will 
come. 

King. Break not your sleeps for that. 
You must not think 30 

That we are made of stuff so flat and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with 
danger. 

And think it pastime. You shortly shall 
hear more. 

I lov’d your father, and we love our self ; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to 
imagine — 35 

Enter a Messenger with letters. 

How now I What news ? 

Mess. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet ; 
These to your Majesty ; this to the Queen. 

King. From Hamlet I Who brought 
them ? 

Mess. Sailors, my lord, they say ; I saw 
them not. 

They were given me by Claudio ; he 
receiv’d them 40 

Of him that brought them. 

King. Laertes, you shall hear them. 
Leave us. [Exif Messenger. 

[Reads] " High and Mighty. You shall 
know I am set naked on your kingdom. To- 
morrow shall I beg leave to see your kingly 
eyes ; when I shall, first asking your pardon 
thereunto, recount the occasion of my 
sudden and more strange return. Hamiuei:/ 
What should this mean 7 Are all the r» st 
come back 7 4» 
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Or is it some abiisCj, and no siicli thing ? 
Laen Koow you the hand ? 50 

King. ^Tis Hamlet’s character, *>^aked ’ I 
And in a postcript here, he says ‘ alone ‘ 
Can you devise me ? 

Laer. I am lost in M, my lord. But let 
him come ; 

It warms the very sickness in my heart ss 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth 
* Thus didest thou 

King. If it be so, Laertes — 

As how should it be so, how otherwise ? 
WiU you be rul’d by me ? 

Laer. Ay,‘ my lord ; 

So you will not o’eK*ule me to a peace. 60 
King. To thme own peace. If he be now 
return’d, 

As checking at his voyage, and that he 
means 

No more to undertake it, I will work him 
To an exploit noxv npe in my device. 
Under the which he shall not choose but 
fail ; ^>5 

And for his death, no wind of blame shall 
breathe ; 

But even his mother shall uncharge the 
practice 

And call it accident. 

Laer. My lord, I will be rul’d 

The rather, if you could devise it so 
That I might be the organ. 

King. It falls right. 70 

You have been talk’d of since your travel 
much. 

And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 
Wherein they say you shine. Your sum of 
parts 

Did not together pluck such envy from him 
As did that one ; and that, in my regard, 75 
Of the unworthiest siege. 

Liter. What part is that, my lord ? 
King. A very riband in the cap of youth. 
Yet needful too ; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds. 
Importing health and graveness. Two 
months since Si 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy — 

I have seen myself, and serv’d against, the 
French, 

And they can wen on horseback ; but this 
gallant 

Had witchcraft in’t j he grew unto his seat, 
And to such wondrous doing brought his 
horse, 86 

As had he been incorps’d and demi-natur’d 
With the brave beast* So far he topp’d my 
thought. 

That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks. 
Come short of what he did. 

Laer. A Norman was’t ? so 

King. A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamord. 

King. The very same. 
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1 Laer. I know him well. He is the brooch 
indeed 

And gem of a'll the nation. 

Kmg. He made confession oi you ; os 
And gave you such a masterly repoiC 
For art and exercise in your defeiicep 
And for your rapier most especial, 

Thai he cried out ’twould be a sighf indeed 
If one could match you. The scrimers of 
their nation 100 

He swore had neither motion, guard, nor 
eye. 

If you oppos’d them. Sir, this i eport of Ms 
Did Hamlet so envenom with Ms envy 
That he could nothing do but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with you. 
Now, out of this — 

Laer. What out of this, my lord ? 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to 
you ? 

Or are you lilce the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart ? 

Laer, Why ask you this ? 109 

King. Not that I thinlc you did not love 
your father ; 

But that I know love is begun by time. 
And that I see, in passages of proof. 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that whi abate it ; 
And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 

For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 1^7 
Dies in his own too much. That we would 
do. 

We should do when we would ; for' this 
‘ would ’ changes. 

And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are 
accidents ; 121 

And then this ‘ should * is like a spend- 
thirft’s sigh 

That hurts by easing. But to the quick of 
th’ ulcer : 

Hamlet comes back ; what would you 
undertake *24 

To show yourself in deed your father’s son 
More than in words ? 

Laer. To cut his throat i* th* church. 

King. No place, indeed, should murder 
sanctuarize ; 

Revenge should have no bounds. But, good 
Laertes, 

Will you do this ? Keep close within your 
chamber. 

Hamlet return’d shall know you are come 
home. 130 

We’ll put on those shall praise your 
excellence. 

And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you ; bring you, in 
fine, together. 

And wager on your heads. He, being 
remiss, X34 

Most generous, and free from all contriving, 
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[Act B 


Wtil not peruse the foils s so that with eas 
Of with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and, in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do*t ; 

And for that purpose I’E anoint my sword 
1 bought an unction of a mountebank, 14 
So mortal that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare^ 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from 
death 14 

That is but scratch'd withal. I’ll touch m> 
point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him 
slightly. 

It may be death. 

King, Let’s further think of this 

Weigh what convenience both of time an 
means 

May fit us to our shape. If this should 
fail, 15' 

And that our drift look through our bad 
performance, 

*Twere better not assay’d, therefore this 
project 

Should have a back or second, that might 
hold 

it this did blast in proof. Soft I let me 
see. 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cun- 
nings — i 55 


Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes 
spread wide g 

’ mermaid-like, awhile they bore her un- 
Which time she chanted snatches of oM 
lauds. 

As one incapable of her own distress. 

Or like a creature native and indued' iSo 
Unto that element ; but long it copld not 

be 

TiU that her garments, heavy with their 
drmk. 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious 
lay 

To muddy death. 

Laer, » then buo is drown’d I 

Queen. Drown'd, drown’d. 18, 

Laer, Too much of water hast thou, noor 
Ophelia, ^ 

And therefore I forbid my tears ; but vet 
It IS our trick ; nature her custom holds. 
Let shame say what it wiU. When these 
are gone, 

The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord 190 
I have a speech o’ fire that fain would blaze 
But that this folly douts it. 

King. Let’s follow, Gertrude. 

How much I had to do to calm his rage » 
Now fear I this wiM give it start again : lo 
Therefore let’s follow. 


, 194 
lExeunt, 


ACT FIVE 


I ha’t. 

Vt'hen m your motion you are hotand dry — 
As make your bouts more violent to that 
end — 

And that he calls for drink. I’ll have pre- 
f err’d him 159 

A chaltce for the nonce; whereon but sipping. 
If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck. 
Our purpose may hold there. But stay ; 
what noise ? 

Enter Queen. 

Queen, One woe doth tread upon an- 
other’s heel, 

>So fast they follow. Your sister’s drown’d, 
Laertes. 165 

Laer, Drown'd I O, where ? 

Queen, There is a willow grows aslant the 
brook 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream ; 

Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crowflowers, nettles, daisies, and long 
purples 170 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers 
call them. 

There, on the pendent boughs her coronet 
weeds 

Clamb'nng to hang, an envious sliver 
broke ; 174 

When down her weedy trophic and herself 
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Scene I.-^ Elsinore. A churchyard* 

Enter two Clowns with spades and picks, 

1 Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian 
burial when she wilfully seeks her own 
salvation 7 

2 Clo. 1 tell thee she is ; therefore make 
her grave straight. The crowner hath sat 
on her, and finds it Christian burial. 5 

1 Clo, How can that be, unless she 
drown’d herself in her own defence 7 

2 Clo. Why, ’tis found so. 

1 Clo. It must be ’ se offendendo ’ ; it 

cannot be else. For here lies the point : if 
I drown myself wittingly, it argues an act ; 
and an act hath three branches— it is to 
act, to do, to perform ; argal, she drown’d 
herself wittingly, 13 

2 Clo. Nay, but hear you, Goodman 
Delver. 

1 Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the 
water; good. Here stands, the man; 
good. If the man go to this water and 
drown himself, it is, will he, nil! he, he 
goes — mark you that ; but if the water 
come to him and drown him, he drowns 
not himself. Argal, he that is not guilty 
3 f his own death shortens not hds own life. 

2 Clo. But is this law 7 at 

1 Clo. Ay, marry, is’t ; exowner’s quest 
law. 

2 Clo* Will you ha the truth an’t 7 If 



Scene 1 ] 

tliis had not been a gentlewoman, she 
should have been buried out a Chiistian 
burial. 25 

1 Cio. Why, there thou sav’st ; and the 

more pity that great folk should have 
countenance in this world to drown or hang 
themselves more than their even Christen. 
Come, my spade. There is no ancient 
gentlemen but gard’ners, ditchers, and 
grave-makers ; hold up Adam's pro- 
fession. 31 

2 Clo. Was he a gentleman ? 

1 Clo. 'A was tlie, first that ever bore 
arms. 

2 Clo. Why, he haa none. , 3 1 

1 Clo. What, art a heathen ? “How dost 
thou underi^tand the Scripture ? The 
Scripture says Adam digged. Could he dig 
without arms ? I'll put another question 
to thee. If thod answerest me not to the 
purpose, confess thyselt — 

2 Clo. Go to. . 40 

1 ' Whht is be that builds stronge- 

^an either the mason, the shipwright, Of 
Ste carpenter ? 

2 Cio. The gallows-maker ;♦ for that frame 
outlives a thousafnd tenants. 4 i 

. 1 Clo. ,I like thy wit w'ell ; m good faith 
the gallows does well ; but how does it 
well? 11 does well to those that do ill; 
Now thou dost ill to say the gallows is 
built stronger than the chiirch ; ar, al, th6 
galiows may do well to thee. To 't again, 
come. AO 

2 Clo. Who builds stronger than a masjpn, 

a shipwright, or a carpenter ? 

1 CLo» Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

2 Clo. Marry, now I can tell. 

1 CZo. To 't. 

2 Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 55 

Enter Hamlet and .Horatio, afar off. 

1 Clo. Cudgel th-y^ brains no 1 ' tore about 

for your dull ass will not mend his pace 
w h beating ; and when you are ask’d this 
question next, say "^a grave-maker ’ : the 
houses he makes lasts till doomsday. Go, 
get thee to Yaughan ; fetch me a stoup of 
liquor. [Exit Second Clown. 

[Digs and sings] tn youth* when I did love, 
did love, <5i 

Methought it was very sweet, 
'To contract-o-the time for-a my 
behove, 

O, methought there-a-was noth- 
ing-a meet. 

Ham, Has this fellow no feeling of his 
business, that 'a siiigs in grave-making ? 66 

Hor. Custom hath made it in him a 
property of easiness. 

Hoon. *Tis e'en so; the hand of little 
employment hath the daintier sense. 70 

1 Clo. fStttgs] But age, with his stealing 


I-IfiMLET 

Hath clawed me in Ms clutch. 
And hath shipped me inti! the land. 
As if L had never been such. 74 
[Throws up a skull. 

Ham. That skull had a tongue m it, and 
could smg once. How the knave jowls it to 
the giound, as if 'twere Cam's jawbone, 
that did the hist murder ! This might be 
the pate of a politician, which this ass now 
iti'erreaches *, one that would circumvent 
God, might it not ? so 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier ; which could say 
Good moirow, sweet lord I How dost 
thou, sweet lord ? ’ This might be my Lord 
Such-a-one, that praised my Lord Such-a- 
oiie’s horse, when "a meant to beg it — 
mighi: It not ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, S 5 

Ham. Why, e’en so ; and now my Lady 
Worm’s, chapless, and knock’d about the 
mazard with a sexton’s spade. Here's fine 
revolution, an we had the trick .to see’t. 
Did these bones cost no more the breeding 
but to play at loggats wuth them ? Mine 
ache to think on’t. .jo 

1 Clo. [Sings] A pick-axe and a spade, a 
spade. 

For and a shrouding sheet i 
O, a pit of clay for to be made * 
Foi such a guest is meet. 

[Throios up another skull. 

Ham. There's another. Why may not 
that be* the skull of a lawyer ? Where be 
his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his 
tenures, and his tricks ? Why does he suffer 
this rude knave now to knock him about 
the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not 
tell him of his action of battery ? Hum I 
This tellow might be in’s time a great buyer 
ot land, with his statutes, his recognizances, 
his fines, his double youchers, his recoveries. 
Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery 
of his recoveries, to 'have his fine pate full 
of fine dirt ? Will Ms vouchers vouch him 
no more of his purchases, and double ones 
too, than the length and breadth of a pair 
of indentures ? The very conveyances of 
his lands will scarcely lie in tMs box ; and 
must th' . inheritor himself have no more, 
ha? 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of sheep- 
skms ? iio 

Hor. Ay, my lord, and of cMves* skins 
too. 

Ham, yh&Y are sheep and calyes wMch 
seek out-^surance in that. ’ I win speak to 
tMs fellow. Whose grave’s this, sirrah ? 

1 Clo. Mine, sir. 115 

[Sings] O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

Harm 1 think it be thine indeed, for thou 
liest in't. 
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[Act 5 


1 Clo, You lie out OB*t, sir, and therefore 
’tis not yours. For my part, I do not lie 
in’l, yet it is mine. 120 

Ham. 'Thou dost lie in^t, to be iti’t and 
say It is thine j ’tis for the dead, not for 
the quick ; therefore thou liest, 

1 Clo. ‘’Tis a quick lie, sir 1 "twill away 
again fiom me to you. ^^5 

Ham. What man dost thou dig it for ? 

1 Clo. For no man, sir. 

Ham. What woman, then ? 

1 Clo. For none neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in*t ? X30 

1 Clo. One that was a woman, sir ; but, 
rest her soul, she’s dead. 

Ham. How absolute the knave is ! We 
must speak by the card, or equivocation 
will undo us. By the Lord, Horatio, this 
three years I have took note of it .* the 
age is grown so picked that the toe of the 
peasant comes so near the heel of the 
courtier, he galls his kibe. How long hast 
thou been a grave-maker ? 

1 Clo. Of all the days i’ th’ year, I came 
to’t that day that our last King Hamlet 
overcame Fortmbras. 2 to 

Ham. i"ow long is- that since ? 

1 Clo. Cannot vou tell that ? Every fool 
can tell that : it was that very day that 
young Hamlet was borr. — he that is mad, 
and sent into England. 

Ham. Ay, marry, why was he sent into 
England? 

1 Clo. Why, because ’a was mad : ’a 
shall recover his wits there ; or, if ’a do 
not, *tis no great matter there. 

Ham. Why ? 

1 Clo. ’Twill not be seen in him there : 
there the men are as mad as he. i.'jo 

Ham. How came he mad ? 

1 Clo. Very strangely, they say. 

Ham. How strangely ? 

1 Clo. Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 
Ham. Upon what ground ? 155 

I Clo. Why, here in Denmark. I have 
been sexton here, man and boy, thirty 
yea IS. 

Ham. How long will a man lie i’ th’ 
earth ere he rot ? 

1 Clo. Faith, if ’a be not rotten before ’a 
die — as we have many pocky corses now- 
a-days that will scarce hold tjfie laying in — 
’a will last you some eight year or nine 
year. A tanner will last you nine year. 163 
Haw. Why he more than another ? 

1 Clo, Why, sir, his hide is so tann’d with 
his trade that ’a will keep out water a great 
while ; and your water is a sore decayer of 
yoxu whoreson dead foody. Here’s a skull 
now ; this skull has lien you i' th’ earth 
three and twenty years. 

Ham. Whose was it ? tyo 

I Clo. A whoreson mad fellow’s it was. 
Whose do you think it was ? 
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Ham. Nay, I know not. 

1 Clo. A pestilence on him for a mad 
rogue ! ’A poured a flagon of Rhenish on 
my head once. This same skull, sir, was, sir 
Yorick’s skull, the King’s |>ster. ' 
Ham. This ? 

1 Clo. E'en that. 

Haw. Let me see. [Takes the skull} Alas 
poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio : a 
feiiow oi infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy ; he hath borne me on his back a 
thousand times. And now how abhorred in 
my imagination it is ! My gorge rises at it. 
Here hung those iips that I have kiss’d i 
kno%v not bow oft. Where be your gibes 
now, your gambols, your songs, your flashes 
of merriment that were wont to set the 
table on a loar ? Not one now to mock 
your own grinning— quite chap-fall’n ? 
Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and 
tell hei, let her paint an mch thick, to this 
favour she must come ; make her laugh at 
that. Prithee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 
Hor. What’s that, my lord ? 191 

Ha?w. Dost thou think Alexander look’d 
a this fashion 1’ th’ earth ? 

Hor, E’en so. 

Ham. And smelt so ? Pah ! ms 

ITfumvs down the skull. 
Hor. E’en so, roy lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, 
Horatio I Why may not imagination trace 
the noble dust of Alexander till ’a And it 
stopping a bung-hole 

Hot. ’Tweie to consider too curiously to 
consider so. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow 
him thither ivith modesty enough, and 
likelihood to lead it, as thus ; Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander 
rctiuneth to dust ; the dust is earth ; of 
earth we make ioam ,* and why of that loam 
whereto he was converted might they not 
stop a beer-barrel ? 206 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to 
clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
O, that that earth which kept the world 
in awe 

Should jiatch a wall t’ expel the winter’s 
flaw i 310 

But soft! but soft! awhile. Here comes the 
King. 

Enter the King, Queen, Laertes, in funeral 
procession after the coffin^ with Priest and 
Lords attendant. 

The Queen, the courtiers* Who is this they 
follow ? 

And with such maimed rites ? This doth 
betoken 

The corse they follow did with desperate 
hand 

Fordo it own life. *Twas of some estate, ais 
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Scene 1] 

Couch we awhile and mark. 

IRetirmg untk 

haer. What ceremony else ? 

Ham, That is Laertes, a \^ery noble, yofi^-h* 
Mark, 

Laer, What ceremony else 1 
Priest, Her obsequies have bcii- ac 1,*,- 
enlarg'd 2-0 

As we have warranllsc. Her death was 
doubtful ; 

And, but that great command o’ei sways 
the order. 

She should in ground unsanctified have 
lodg'd 

Till the last trumpet ; for charitable 
prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be 
thrown on her ; 225 

Yet here she is allow'd her virgin crants. 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing 
home 

Of bell and burial. 

Laer, Must there no more be done ? 
Priest No more be done. 

We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing sage requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 

Laer, i.ay her i' th' earth j 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May 'Violets spring I I tell thee, churlish 

priests 

A mimst’ring angel shall my sister be 235 
When thou best howling. 

Ham, What, the fair Ophelia I 

Queen, Sweets to the sweet ; farewell I 
[Scattering flowers, 
1 hop'd thou shouldst have been my 
Hamlet's wife ; 

I thought thy bride-bed to have dccif'd, 
sweet maid. 

And not have strew'd rhy grave. 

Laer. O, treble woe 240 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Depriv’d thee ofl Hold off the earth awhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine 
arms. [Leaps into the grai^e. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and 
dead, 245 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
T' o'er-top old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Ham. iAdvancing} What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis, whose phrase of 
sorrow 

Conjures the wand'ring stars, and makes 
’ them stand 250 

Like wonder-wounded hearers ? This is I, 
Hamlet the Dane. [Leaps into the grave. 
Laer, The devil take thy soul I 

[Grappling with him. 
Ham. Thou pray'st not well. 

1 prithee take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For, though I am not splenltive and rash, 


Yet ! av? I In me something dangerous, 256 
Which let rhy wisenebs fear. Hold off lliy 
hnud. 

ICiag, them asunder. 

! Havaiet I 
All ‘Senllemen ^ 

Good iny lord, be quiet. 

[TJie Aatiemlntiis part them, and 
thty out of the gram. 
Ram, Whv, I wil.’ Zght with him upon 
this theme 260 

Until my eyehds w^'L" no longer wag. 

Queen. O my son, theme ? 

Ham, I lov'd Op 2 ^eIi^L ; fort> thousand 
brothers 

Could not, with all theft quaiatity of love, 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for 
her ? 265 

King, O, he is mad, Laertes, 

Queen, For love of God, forbear him. 
Hatp, 'S wounds, show me what th’owt 
do ; 

Woo't weep, woo’t fight, woo't fast, woo’t 
teal thyself, 

Woo't' dunk up eisel, eat a crocodile ? 270 
I'll do't. Dost come here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 
Be buried quick with her, and so will I ; 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them 
throw 

Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 275 
Singeing his paie against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart 1 Nay, an thou'lt 
mculh. 

I'll lant rv well as thou. 

Qiieep, This is mere madness ; 

And thus a/diilc the fit will w^oik on him 5 
Anon, a«« patient as tlic female dove ■’So 
When .that her golden couplets are dis- 
clos'd. 

His silence sit drooping. 

Ham, ’ Hear you, sir : 

What is the reason that you use me thus ? 
I lov'd you ever. But it is no matter. 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 285 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 

[Exit 

King, I pray thee, good Horatio, wait 
upon Mm. [Exit Horaiio, 

[To Laertes] Strengthen your patience in our 
last night's speech ; 

We'll put the matter to the present push. — 
Good Gertrude, set some watch over your 
son, — 

This grave shall have a living monument. 
An hour of quiet shortly shall we see ; 

Till then in patience our proceeding be. 

[Exeunt 

Scene II. Elsinore, The Castle. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio, 

Ham. So much for this, sir ; now shall 
you see the other* 
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Yoii do remember all the circumstance ? 
Hor, Remember it, my lord ! 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there ¥vas a kind 
of hghting 

That would not let me sleep. Methought I 
lay : 

Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. 
Rashly, 

And prais’d be rashness for it — let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometime serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall ; and that 
should learn us 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, lo 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hor. That is most certain. 

Ham, Up fiom my cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to iind out them ; had my desire ; 
Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew 
To mine own room again, makmg so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 17 
Their grand commission ; where I found, 
Horatio, 

Ah, royal knavery ! an exact command, 
Tarded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark’s health and England’s 
too, 

With, hoi such bugs and goblins in my 
life— 

That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe. 

My head should be struck off. 

Hor, Is't possible ? 35 

Ham. Here’s the commission ; read it at 
more leisure. 

But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed ? 
Hor, I beseech you. 

Ham, Being thus benetted round with 
villainies — 

Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 30 
They had begun the play — I sat me down ; 
Devis’d a new commission ; wrote it fair. 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning ; but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service. Wilt thou 
know 3^ 

Th* effect of what I wrote ? 

Hor, • Ay, good my lord. 

Ham, An earnest conjuration from the 
King, 

As England was his faithful tributary, 

As love between them like the palm might 
flourish, 40 

As peace should still her wheaten garland 
wear 

And stand a comma ’tween their amities. 
And many such like as-es of great charge. 
That, on the view and knowmg of these 
contents, 44 

Without debatement further more or less. 
He should those bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving-time allow’d. 

Hor, How was this seal’d ? 
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[Act S 

Ham, Why, even in that was hea^ 
ordinant. 

I had my father’s signet in my purse, 40 
Which was the model of that Danish seal • 
Folded the writ up m the form of th’ other * 
Subsciib’d it, gave’t th’ impression, plac’d 
it safely. 

The changeling never known. Now, the 
next day 

Was our sea-fight 1 and what to this was 
sequent 

Thou knowest already. 55 

Hor. So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go 
to’t. 

Ham, Why, man, they did make love to 
this employment ; 

They are not near my conscience ; their 
defeat 

Does by their own insinuation grow : 59 

’Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

Hor. Why, w^hat a king is this I 

Ham. Does it not, think thee, stand me 
now upon — 

He that hath kill’d my king and whor'd my 
mother ; 

Popp’d in between th’ election and my 
hopes ; 65 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 
And with such coz’nage — is’t not perfect 
conscience 

To quit him with this ann? And is’fc not to 
be damn’d 

To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil ? 70 

Hor, It must be shortly known to him 
from England 

What is the issue of the business there. 

Ham, It will be short ; the interim is 
mine. 

And a man’s life’s no more than to say 
’ one 

But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 75 

That to Laertes I forgot myself ; 

For by the image of my cause I see 
The portraiture of his. I’ll court his 
favours. 

But sure the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a tow'ring passion. 

Hor. Peace ; who comes here ? 80 

Enter young OsRic. 

Osr. Your lordship is right welcome back 
to Denmark. 

Ham, I humbly thank you, sir. [Aside to 
Horatio} Dost know this water-fly ? ' 83 

Hor. [Aside to Handei} No, my good lord. 

Ham. [Aside to Horatio} Thy state is the 
more gracious ; for ’tis a vice to know him. 
He hath much land, and fertile. Lee a beast 
be lord of beasts, and his crib shaU stand 
at the king’s mess. ’Tis a chough ; but^ 
as I say, spacious in the possession of iprt. 
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Scene 2| 

Osr. Sweei^ loid, ii yoai lo vishsp T%,ehc c.t 
icisiire, 1 should impart a thing to yoju liom 
his Majesty. , m ^ 

Ham. 1 will receive it, sir, with ail diii” 
gence of §pmt. Put your bonnet to hi ' 
right use ; ’tis tor the head. 

Osr, I thank youi lordship; it is 'i^ePyhot. 9i 
Haw. No, believe me, 'tis ^ fy cold ; the 
wind IS northerly 

Osr. it IS moiffereEit cold, my lord, 
Indeed. 

Ham. But yet spethmks ia-ls very sultiy 
and hoi foi my complexion. ' 6 o 

Osr. Exceedingly, my lord *, it is very 
sultry, as^’twere — cannot tell how. But, 
my lord, his Majesty bade me signify to you 
that ’a has laid a gieat wager on your head. 
Sii, this IS the matter — 

Ham. *1 beseech yoh, remember. 104 
{Hamlet moves him to put on his hat. 
Osr. Nay, good my lord ; toi my ease, 
in good laith. Sir, here is newly come to 
couit Laertes ; believe me, an absolute 
gentleman, full of most excellent diffe'**- 
ences, of very soft society and great show- 
ing. Indeed, to speak teelmgly of him, he 
IS the caid or calendar of gentry, for you 
shall find in him the continent of uhat part 
a gentleman would see. xn 

Hanu Sir, his definement siifters no 
perdition in you ; though, I know, to 
divide him mventorially would dozy tn* 
arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw 
neither in respect of his quick sail. But, 
ill the verity of egctolment, I take him to 
be a soul ot giehf aiticle, and his infusion 
ot such dearth and rareness as, to make true 
diction of him, his semblabJe is his mirror, 
and who else would trace him, ins umbrage, 
nothing more. 

Osr Your lord&hip speaks most infallibly 
of him. 1^0 

Ham. The concernancy, sir ^ Why do we 
wrap the ger»^>'»man m our mbre rawer 
breath ? 

Osr. Sir ? 

Hor. [Aside to Hamlet} Is't not j^ossible 
to understand in another tongue ? You 
will to’t, sir, really. ' 125 

Ham. What imports the nomination of 
this gentleman ? 

Osr, Of Laertes ? 

Hor. [Aside] His purse is empty already ; 
al^*s golden words are spent. 330 

Ham. Ot him, sir. 

Osr. I know you are not ignorant — 
Ham. 1 would you did, sir ; yet, in faith, 
if you did, it would not much apprqve me. 
WeU, sir. 

Osr. You are not ignorant of what 
excellence Laertes is — 136 

Ham. I dare not confess that, lest I should 
compare with him in excellence ; but to 
know a man well were to know himself, 139 


Osf. 1 /rears, sii, 1 >r his ; bizt la 

the lion laid on Li.v t /n ins 

meed iiv's unfeiiowea. 

Ham. What’s tiua vj’capnr), ? 

0sr. Ropier -and dagger 
Bam That's two tiis weapons-— but 
weH. I y 

Osr. The King, sir, hath ws-.gfer'd with 
hjmr'’SiJc. Barbary horses ; against the wliicli 
he has impon’d, as I iake it, six 
rapiers and poniaids, with Iheir assigns, as 
giidie, hangers, aud so — thVets the 

carnages, m tailh, art^v?iy dear lo laiicy, 
veiy lespoasive to the iulU, most delicate 
carnages, arui of very liberal conceit. 

Ham. What call yotj the carnages ? 

Hor. [Asid«« i> Hamlet] I knew you must 
be edihed by the margenf ere yoq had done. 
Osr. The carnages, sir, are th^ hangers. 
HanL ^he phraSvj would be more germane 
to the matter if we could carry a cannon by 
om sides. 1 Wou^d it might be hangers till 
then. But on ; six Barbary horses against 
SIX French swords, thi^ir designs, and thiee 
liberal conceited carriages ; that's the 
French* bet against the Danish. Why Is 
this all imnon’d, as you- call it? 160 

Osr. Th King, sir, hath laid, sir, that in 
a dozen passes between yourself otid him 
he shall not exr**ed you three hits ; be 
hath laid on twelve for mne, and it would 
come to immediate trial if. your lords^'lp 
would vouchsafe the answer. 5 

Ham. How if I answer no ? 

Osr. I mean, my lord, the opposition of 
your person in trial. 

Ham. Sir, I will wallc heie m the hail. If 
it please his Majesty, it is the breathing 
time of day with me ; let the foils be 
brought, the gentleman walling, and the 
King hold his purpose, 1 will win for him 
an I can ; if not, I will gain nothing but my 
shame and the odd hits. 

Osr. Shall I redeliver yoi^ 'en so ? 

Ham. To this effect, sir, affer what 
flourish your nature wilL ' X76 

Osr. I commend my duty to your lordship. 
'Ham. Yours, yours. [Exit Osric] He does 
well to commend- it himself ; there are no 
tongues else for's turn. 

Hor. Ttds lapwing runs away with the 
shell on his head. 181 

Ham. *A did comply, sir, with his dug 
before 'a suck'd it. Thus has he, and many 
more of the same bevy^ that 1 know the 
drossy age dotes on, pnly got the tuiae of the 
time and outward habit of encounter — a 
kind of yesty collection, which carries 
them through and through the most fann'd 
and winnowed opinions ; and <fo but blow 
them to their trial, the bubbles are out* iss 

Enter a Lord.’ 

Lord. My lord, his Majesty commended 
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[Act 5 


bim to you by young Osric, brings back 

to him that you attend him in the hall. He 
sends to know if your pleasure hold to play 
with Laertes, or that you will take longer 
time. 

Hmn, 1 am constant to my purposes ; 
they follow the king^s pleasure : if his fit- 
ness speaks, mine is ready now — or when- 
soever, piovided I be so able as now. 195 
Lord. The King and Queen and all are 
coming down. 

Ham. In happy time. 

Lord. The Queen desires you to use some 
gentle entertainment to Laertes before you 
fall to play. 199 

Ham. She well instructs me. [Exit Lord. 
Hot. You will lose this w’ager, my lord. 
Ham. I do not think so ; since he went 
into France 1 have been in continual 
practice. I shall win at the odds. But thou 
wouldst not think how ill all’s here about 
my heart ; but it is no matter. 205 

Hor. Kay, good my lord — 

Ham. It is but foolery ; but it is such a 
kind cf gain-gudng as would perhaps trouble 
a woman. 

Hor. If your mind dislike anything, obey 
it. I will forestall their repair hither, and 
say you are not fit. 2x0 

Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury : 
there is a special pi evidence in the fall of 
a sparrow. If it be now, 'tis not to come ; 
if it be not to come, it will be now ; if it 
be not now, yet it will come — the readiness 
is aU. Since no man owes of aught he 
leaves, what is’t to leave betimes ? Let be. 

A table prepared. Trumpets, Drums, and 
Officers, with cushionSf foils and daggers. 
Enter King, Queen, Laertes, and all 
the Stale. 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take 
this hand from me. [The King puis 
Laerteses hand into Hamlet* s. 
Ham. Give me your pardon, sir. I have 
done you wrong ; 

But pardon ’t, as you are a gentleman. 
This presence knows, aao 

And you must needs have heard how I am 
punish'd 

With a sore distraction. What I have done 
That might your nature, honour, and 
exception. 

Roughly awake, 1 here proclaim was mad- 
ness. 

Was 't Hamlet wrong’d Laertes ? Never 
Hamlet. 225 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 
And when he's not himself does wrong 
Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it, then? His madness. If'tbeso, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d ; 
His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 23* 
1070 


Sir, in this audience. 

Let my disclaiming from a puipos’d evil 
Free me so far in your most generous 
thoughts 234 

That I have shot my arrow o'er the house 
And hurt my brother. 

Eae:r. I am satisfied in nature 

Whose motive in this case should stii me 
most 

To my revenge ; but in my terms of honour 
I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement 
Till by some elder masters of known 
honour 2^0 

I have a voice and precedent of peace 
To keep my name ungcr’d— but tiH that 
time 

I do receive your offer’d love like ieve, 

And will not wrong it. 

Ham. I embrace it freely j 

And will this brother’s wager frankly play. 
Give us the foils. Come on. 

Laey. Come, one for me. 

Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes ; m mine 
Ignorxince 247 

Year skill shall, like a star i* th’ darkest 
night, 

v^^tick fiery off indeed. 

Laer. You mock me, sir. 

Bayn. No, by this hand. 250 

Kin;^. Gii^e them the foils, young Osric. 

Cousin Hamlet, 

You know the wager ? 

Ham. Very well, my lord ; 

Your Grace has laid the odds a’ th' weaker 
side. 

King.. I do not fear it : I have seen you 
both *. 

But since he's better’d, we have therefore 
odds. 255 

Laer. This is too heavy ; let me see 

another. 

Ham. This likes me well. These foils 
have all a length ? 

[They prepare to play. 

Osr. Ay, my good lord. 

King. §et me the stoups of wine upon 
that table. 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 260 
Or quit in answer of the third exchange. 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire j 
The King shall drink to Hamlet’s better 
breath. 

And in the cup an union shall he throw. 
Richer than that which four successive 
kings ^ 265 

In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me 
the cups ; 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak. 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to 
earth, 

* Now the King drinks to Hamlet C Come, 
begin-— m ^ 

And you, the Judges, hear a wary eye. 



Scene 2] 

Ham. Come on, sir. 

Laer. Come, my lord. [Tliey play. 

Ham. One. 

Laer. No. 

Ham. Judgment ? 

Osn A hit, a veiy palpable hit. 

Laer, Well, again. 

King. Stay, give me drink. Hamlet, this 
pearl is thine ; 

Here’s to thy health. 

[Drum, trumpets, and shot. 
Give him the cup. 275 
Hain. I’ll play this bout first ; set it by 
awhile. 

Come. [They play. 

Another hit ; what say you ? 

Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess’t. 
King. Our son shall win. 

Queen. He’s fat, and scant of breath. 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy 
brows. 280 

The Queen carpiises to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Ham. Good madam I 
King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. I will, my lord ; 1 pray you 

pardon me. 

King. [Aside] It is the poison’d cup ; it is 
too late. 

Ham. J dare not drink yet, madam ; by 
and by. 285 

Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 

Laer, My lord, I ’lb hit him now. 

Kmg. I do not think’t. 

Laer. [Aside] And yet it is almost aghinst 
my conscience. 

Ham. Come, for the third. Laertes, you 
do but dally ; 280 

I pray you pass with your best violence 
1 am afeard you make a wanton of me, 
Laer. Say you so ? Come on. [They play. 
Osr. Nothing, neither way. 

Laer. Have at you now ! [Laertes wounds 
Hafnlei : then, in scuffling, they change 
rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes. 
King. Part them ; they are incens’d. 
Ham. Nay, come again. [The Queen falls. 
Osr. Look to the Queen there, ho ! 

Hor. They bleed on both sides. How is it, 
my lord ? 

Osr. How is’t, Laertes ? 297 

Laer. Why, as a woodcock, to mine own 
springe, Osrlc ; 

I am justly kill'd with mine own treachery. 
Ham. How does the Queen ? 

King. She swoons to see them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drmk, the drink ! O 
my dear Hamlet I 301 

The drmk, the drink ! I am poison'd. [Dies. 
Ham. O, villainy I Ho I let the door be 
lock’d. 

Treachery I seek it out. [Laertes falls. 

Laer. It is here, Hamlet. Hamlet, thou 
art slain ; 305 

No med’eine in the world can do thee good ; 
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In thee there is not half an hour’s life ; 
The treacherous instrument is in thy liaiid, 
Unbated and envenom’d. The foul practice 
Hath turn’d itself on me ; lo, here I he, jio 
Never to rise>«gaiii. Thy mother’s poison’d. 
I can no mme. The King, the King’s to 
blame. 

Ham. The point envenom’d too I 
Then, venom, to thy work. [Stabs the King. 

All. Treason ! treason ! 31s 

King. O, yet defend me, friends ; I am 
but hurt. 

Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murd’rous, 
damned Dane, 

Drink off this potion. Is thy union here ? 
Follow my mother. [King dies. 

Laer. He is justly serv’d : 

It is* a poison temper’d by himself. 320 
Exchange forgiveness with me, noble 
Hamlet. 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon 
thee. 

Nor thine on me 1 [Dies. 

Ham. Heaven make thee free of it ! I 
follow thee, 

I am dead, Horatio. Wretched queen, 
adieu I 325 

You that lock pale and tremble at this 
chance. 

That are but mutes or audience to this 
act. 

Had I but time, as this fell sergeant Death 
Is strict in his arrest, O, I tould tell you — 
But let it be. Horatio, I am dead t 330 
Thou Hvest ; report me and my cause 
aright 

To the unsatisfied. 

Hor. Never believe it. 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane ; 
Here’s yet some^liquor left. 

Ham, As th’art a man, 

Give me the cup. Let go. By heaven, I’ll 
ha’t. 335 

0 Cod! Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live 

behind me ! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart. 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in 
pain, 340 

To tell my story. 

[March afar off, and shot within. 

What warlike noise is this ? 

Osr. Young Fortinbras, with conquest 
come from Poland, 

To th’ ambassadors of England gives 
This warl&e volley. 

Ham. O, 1 die, Horatio I 

The potent poison quite o’er-crows my 
spirit. ^45 

1 cannot live to hear the news from 

England, 

But I do prophesy th’ election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice. 

toyx 
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|Act S 


So tell 'witli tli* occurreiils, more and 
less, 349 

WMcIi liave solicited — the rest is silence. 

Hor, Now cracks a noble heart. Good 
night, sweet prince, 

'And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest 1 
IMarch within. 

Why does the dram come hither ? 

Mnier Fortinbras and English Ambas- 
sadors, with drunif colours, and Atten- 
dants. 

Fort. Where is this sight ? 

Hor. What is it you would see ? 

If aught of woe or wonder, cease your 
search. 355 

Fort. This quarry cries on havoc. O 
proud death. 

What feast is toward in thine eternal cell 
That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck ? 

1 Amb. The sight is dismal ; 

And our affairs from England come too 
late : 360 

The ears are senseless that should give us 
hearing 

To tell him his commandment is fulfilled, 
That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern aie 
dead. 

Where should we have our thanks ? 

Hor. Not from his mouth. 

Had it th* ability of life to thank you : 3t>5 
He never gave commandment for their 
death. 

But since, so Jump upon this bloody 
question. 

You from the Polack wars, and you from 
England, 

Are here ai rived, give order that these 
bodies 


I hXigh on a stage be placed to the mew j 370 
And let me speak to th" yet unknowiiig 
I world ' 

i How these things came about. So shall you 
i hear 

Of carnal bloody, and unnatural acts j 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forc’d 
cause ; 375 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
! Fall’n on th’ inventors* heads — all this 
j can I 

j Truly deliver. 

Fort. I.et us haste to hear it. 

And call the noblest to the audience- 
For me, with sorrow I embrace my for- 
tune ; 380 

I have some rights of memory in this 
kingdom. 

Which now to my vantage doth invite 
me. 

Hor. Of that I shall have also cause to 
speak. 

And from his mouth whose voice will draw 
on more. 38 

But let this same be presently perform*d. 
Even while men*s tninds are wild, lest more 
mischance 

On plots and errors happen. 

Fort. Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet like a soldier to the stage j 
For he was likely, had he been put on. 

To have prov*d most royal ; and for his 
passage 390 

The soldier's music and the rite of war 
Speak loudly for him. 

Take up the bodies. Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much 
amiss. 394 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot. {Exeunt marching. 

A peal of ordnance slu,i off* 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Lear, King of Britain. 

King of France. 

Duke of Burgundy. 

Duke of Cornwall. 

Duke of Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloucester. 

Edgar, son to Gloucester. 

Edmund, bastard son to Gloucester. 
Curan, a courtier. 

Old Man, tenant to Gloucester, 
Doctor. 


Fool. 

Oswald, steward to Gonetil. 

A Captain, employed by Edmund. 
Gentleman attendant on Cordelia, 
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Servants to Cornwall. 

Goneril. 

Regan, daughters to Lear. 

CORDEi-IA, 

Knights attending on Lear, Officers, Mes- 
sengers, Soldiers, and Attendants. 

Britain. 


The Scene : 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. King Lear's palace. 

Enter Kent, Gloucester, and Edmund. 

Kent. I thought the King had more 
affected the Duke of Albany than Cornwall. 

Glo. It did always seem so to us ; but 
now, in the division of the kingdom, it 
appears not which of the Dukes he values 
most ; for equalities are so weigh'd that 
curiosity in neither can make choice of 
cither's moiety. 6 

Kent. Is not this your son, my lord ? 

Glo. His breeding, sir, hath been at my 
charge. I have so often blush'd to acknow- 
ledge him that now I am braz'd to't. lo 

Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

Glo. Sir, this young fellow's mother 

could ; whereupon she grew round- 
womb 'd, and had indeed, sir, a son for her 
cradle ere she had a husband for her bed. 
Do you smell a fault ? 15 

Kent. I cannot wish the fault undone, 
the issue of it being so proper. 

Glo. But I have a son, sir, by order of 
law, some year elder than this, who yet is 
no dearer in my account. Though this 
knave- came something saucily to the 
world before he was sent for, yet was his 
mother fair ; there was good sport at his 
making, and the whoreson must be 
;'r mowledged. — Do you know this noble 
gentleman, Edmund ? 

Bdm. No, my lord. 25 

Glo. My Lord of Kent. Remember- him 
hereafter as my honourable friend. 

Edm* My services to your lordship. 

Kent. I must love you, and siie to know 
you better. 

Edm. Sir, I shall study deserving. so 


Glo. He hath been out nine years, and 
away he shall again. (Senwef j The King is 
coming. 

Enter One bearing a coronet ; then Lear, 
then the Dukes of Albany and Corn- 
wall, next Goneril, Regan, Cordelia, 
with Followers. 

Lear. Attend the Lords of France and 
Burgundy, Gloucester. 

Glo. I shall, my liege. 

[Exeunt Gloucester and Edmund% 
Lear. Meantime we shall express our 
darker purpose. 35 

Give me the map there. Know that we 
have divided 

In three our kingdom ; and 'tis our fast 
intent 

To shake all cares and business from our 
age. 

Conferring them on younger strengths, 
while we 

Unburden'd crawl toward death. Our son 
of Cornwall, 40 

And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 
We have this hour a constant will to 
publish 

Our daughters' several dowers, that future 
stnfe 

May be prevented now. The Princes, 
France and Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our youngest daughter’s 
love, 45 

Long in our court have made their amorous 
sojourn. 

And here are to be answer'd. Tell me, my 
daughters — 

Since now we will divest us both of rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state — 
Which of you shall we say doth love us 
most ? 50 

*»73 
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That we oiir largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. 
Goiicrih 

Our eldest-born, speak first, 

Gon. Sir, I love you more than word can 
wield the matter ; 

Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty ; 55 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 
No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, 
honour ; 

As much as cMd e’er lov*d, or father 
found ; 

A love that makes breath poor and speech 
unable : 59 

Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 

Cor. [Aside] What shall Cordelia speak ? 
Love, and be silent, 

Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this 
line to this. 

With shadowy forests and with champains 
nch’d. 

With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted 
meads. 

We make thee lady : to thine and Albany's 
issues 6:, 

Be this perpetual. — What says our second 
daughter. 

Our dearest Regan, wife of Cornwall ? 
Speak. 

Reg. I am made of that self metal as my 
sister. 

And prize me at her worth. In my true 
heart 

I find she names my very deed of love ; 70 
Only she comes too short, that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys 
Which the most precious square of sense 
possesses. 

And find I am alone felicitate 74 

In your dear Highness’ love. 

Cor. [Aside] Then poor Cordelia ! 

And yet not so ; since I am sure my love's 
More ponderous than my tongue, 

Lear. To thee and thine heieditary ever 
Remain this ample third of our fair 
kingdom ; 

No less in space, validity, and pleasure, ho 
T han that conferr’d on Gonerii, — Now, our 

^ Joy» 

Although our last and least ; to whose 
young love 

The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interess'd ; what can you say 
to draw 

A third more opulent than your sisters ? 
Speak. s. 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing I 

Cor. Nothing. 

l^ar. Nothing will come of nothing. 
Speak agam. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth, I love youri 
Majesty 91 i 


fAct i 

According to my bond ; no moie nor less. 
Lear. How, how, Cordelia I Mend your 
speech a little, 9, 

Lest you may mar your fortunes. 

Cor. Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me ; I 
Return those duties back as are light fit 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you* 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all ? Haply, when I shall 
wed. 

That lord whose hand must take my plight 
shall carry 100 

Half my love with him, half my care and 
duty. 

Sure I shall never marry like my sisters. 

To love my father ail. 

Lear. But goes thy heart with this ? 
Cor. Ay, my good ioid. 

Lear. So young and so imiender ? 105 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be so ! Thy tiuth, then, be 
thy dower ! 

For, by the sc«ued radiance ot the sun. 

The mysteries ot Hecat and the night ; 

By ail the opeiation ol the oibs no 

From whom we do exist and cease to be j 
Heie 1 disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and properly ot blood. 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from tins tor ever. The barbarous 
Sc> tlnan, 115 

Or he that makes his geneiation messes 
To gorge inS appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev'd. 
As thou my sometime daughter. 

Kent. Good my liege — 

Lear. Peace, Kent I 120 

Come not between the dragon and his 
wrath. 

1 lov’d her most, and thought to set my 
rest 

On her kind nursery. [To Cordelia] Hence, 
and avoid my sight ! — 

So be my gras e my peace as here I give 
Her father's heart trom her I Call France-«- 
Who stirs ? 125 

Call Burgundy. Cornwall and Albany, 

With my two daughters’ dowers digest tlii» 
third. 

Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry 
her. 

I do invest you jointly with my^power. 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects xso - 
That troop with majesty. Ourself, by 
monthly course. 

With reservation of an hundred knights. 

By you to be sustain'd, shall our abode 
.Make with you by due turn. Only we shall 
retain 134 

The name, and all th' addition to a king : 
The sway, revenue, execution of the rest, 
Bcioved sons, be yours ; which to confirm. 
This coronet part between you. 
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Kent 'i^^oycLi Lear, 

Whom 1 have evei honour’d as Lay L'.Rg, 
Lov'd as my fatliei, as my masCcr foiloiv’d, 
As my great patron liioogld on la my 
prayeis — mi 

Lear. The bow is bent and diawB ; make 
from the shaft. { 

Kent Let it fall rather, tiiough the forki 
invade 1 

The region oi my heart. Be Kent un- 
mannerly I 

When Lear is mad. What wouldst thou do, ' 

old man ? 14s 

Think'st thou that duty shall have dread 
to speak 

When powei to flattery bows ? To plain- 
ness homnn's bound 

When niaiestv falls to folly Reserve thy 
state ; 

And in Ihy best consideianon check 
This hideous 1 ash ness. Answer my hie my 
liidgment : 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee 
lea't ; 

Nor are tho'^e empty-hearted whose low 
sounds 

Reverb no hohowness. 

Lea}. Kent, on thy life, no more ! 

Kent. Mv life 1 never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies ; nor tear 
to lose it, 

Thy safety being motive. 

Lear. Out of my sight ! 

Kent. See better, Lear ; and let me still 
remain 

The true blank of thine eye. 

Lear. Now by Apollo — 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, King, 


Thy bu-^iisr'd trunk be found m our 
Jonniruons, 

Thu moment ns thy death. Away ! by 
Juptter, 

This sha?l not be 2 evok’d, 

Kent Fare thee ivell. King. Sith thus 
ihou Wilt appear, iSo 

Freedom lives hence, and banistiment is 
hc'e. 

[To Cotdeiiji The gods to their dear shelter 
taK.e thee, maid. 

That justly think'st, and nast most nghtly 
said ! 

[To Regan and GonenZl And your large 
speeches may your deeds approve. 
That good edects may spring from words of 
love i 185 

Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu j 
He’ll shape his old course in a country new. 

{Exit 

Flourish. Re-enter Gloucester, wUh 

France, Burgundy, and Attendants. 

Glo. Heie’s France and Burgundy, my 
noble lord. 

Lear. Ivly I-ord of Burgundy, 

We first addre 5 s toward you, who with this 
lung 290 

Hath rivali’d ior our daughter. What in 
the least 

Will you require in present dower with her, 
Oi cease your quest of love ? 

Bur. Most royal Majesty, 

I crave no more than hath your Highness 
oder’d, 

Nor will vou tender less. 

Lear. Right noble Burgundy, xn 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her 


Thou swear'st thy gods m vam. 

Lear. O, vassal 1 miscreant ! 

[Laying his hand on his sword. 
Alb. and Corn. Dear sir, forbear. an 
Kent. Do ; 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift. 
Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my 
throat, 

111 tell thee thou dost evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ; 


so *, 

But noiv he! price is fallen. Sir, there she 
stands : 

If aught wit bin that little seeming sub- 
stance, 

Or all of it, with our displeasure piec’d. 

And nothing more, may fitly like youi 
Grace, 

She’vS there, and she is yours. 

Bur. I know no answer. 

Lear. Whll you, with those infirmities she 


On thine allegiance, hear me. 

That thou hast sought to make us break 
our vows — 

Which we durst never yet — and with 
strain’d pride 

To come betwixt our sentence and our 
power — 

Which nor our nature nor our place can 
bear ; 

Our potency made good, take thy reward. 

Five days we do allot thee for provision 

To shield thee from disasters of the world. 

And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 175 

Upon our kingdom ; if, on the tenth day 
following. 


owes, 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate. 

Dower’d wuth our curse, and stranger d 
with our oath, 

Take her or leave her ? , 

Bur. Pardon me, royal sir ; 

Election makes not up in such conditions. 
Lear. Then leave her, sir ; for, by the 
powT that made me, J07 

I tell you all her wealth. [To France} For 
you, great King, 

I would not from your love make such a 
stray ^ . 

To match you where I hate; therefore 
beseech you 
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T* avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wietch w'hom nature is asham’d 
Almost t* acknowledge hers. 

France. This is most strange. 

That she, whom even but now was youi 
best object. 

The argument of your praise, balm of your 
age, 215 

The foest^ the dearest, should in this tiice 
of time 

tJommit a thing so monstrous to dismantle 
So many folds of favour. Sure her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree 
That monsters it, or your fore- vouched 
affection 220 

Fall into taint — which to believe of her 
M ist be a faith that rea^-on without miracle 
Should never plant in me. 

Cor. 1 yet beseecii your Majesty — 

If for I want that glib and oily art 
To speak and purpose not, since what f w'ell 
intend 225 

I'll do’t before I speak — that you make 
known 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness. 
No unchaste action or dishonoured step. 
That hath depriv’d me of your grace and 
favour ; 

But even for want of that for which I am 
richer — 230 

A stili-solicitmg eye, and such a tongue 
That I am glad I have not, though not to 
have it 

Hath lost me in your liking. 

Leay. Better thou 

Hadst not been born than not t' have 
pleas’d me better. 

France. Is it but this ? A tardiness in 
nature, 235 

Which often leaves the history unspoke 
That it intends to do ! My Lord of Bur- 
gundy, 

What say you to the lady ? Love’s not 
love 

When it is mingled with regards that 
stands 

Aloof from th’ entire point. Will you have 
her ? 240 

She is herself a dowry. 

Bur. Royal king, 

Give but that portion which yourself 
propos’d, 

And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

Lear, Nothing ! I have sworn ; I am 
firm. 245 

Bur. I am sorry, then, you have so lost 
a father 

That you must lose a husband. 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy I 

Since that respects of fortune are his love 
I shall not ^ & his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most 
rich, being poor ; 250 


[Act 1 

Most choice, forsaken ; and most lov’d, 
despis’d i 

Thee and thy virtues here 1 seize upon, 

Be It lawful I take up what’s cast away. 
Gods, gods I 'tis strange that from their 
cold’st neglect 254 

My love should kindle to inflam’d respect. 
Thy dow’rless daughter. King, thrown to 
my chance, 

Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France. 
Not all the dukes of wat’rish Burgundy 
Can buy this unpriz’d precious maid of me. 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though un- 
kind ; a6o 

Thou losest here, a better where to find. 
Lear. Thou hast her, France ; let her be 
thme ; for we 

Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again. [To Cordelia] There- 
fore be gone 

Without our grace, our love, our benison. 
Come, noble Burgundy. 266 

{Flourish. Exeunt Lear, Burgundy, Corn^ 
tvall, Albany, Gloucester, and Attendants. 
France. Bid jfarewell to your sisters. 

Cor, The jewels of our father, with wash’d 
eves 

Cordelia leaves you. I know you what you 
are ; 

And, like a sister, am most loath to call 270 
Your faults as they are named. Love well 
our father. 

To your professed bosoms I commit him ; 
But yet, alas, stood I within his grace, 

I would prefer him to a better place. 

So, farewell to you both. 275 

Reg. Prescribe not us our duty. 

Gon. Let your study 

Be to content your lord, who hath receiv’d 
you 

At fortune’s alms. You have obedience 
scanted, 

And well are worth the want that you have 
wanted. 

Cor. Time shall unfold what plighted 
cunning hides, ; 8 o 

Who covers faults, at last with shame 
derides. 

Well may you prosper ! 

France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 

[Exeunt France and Cordelia. 
Gon. Sister, it is not little I have to say 
of what most nearly appertains to us both- 
I think our father will h^nce to-night. -85 
Reg. That’s most certain, and with you t 
next month with us- 

Gon. You see how full of changes his age 
is ; the observation we have made of it 
hath not been little. He always lov’d our 
sister most ; and with what poor judgment 
he hath now cast her off appears too grossly. 

Reg. ’Tis the infirmity of his age ; yet he 
hath ever but slenderly known himself, m 
Gon. The best and soundest of his time 
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hath been but rash ; then must we look 
from his age to receive not alone the 
imperfections of long-engrafFed condition, 
but therewitnal the unruly waywardness 
that infirm and choleric yeais brmg with 
them. 

Reg, Such unconstant starts are we like 
to have from him as this of Kent’s banish- 
ment. 300 

Gon, There is further compliment ot 
leave-taking between France and him. 
Pray you, let us hit together ; if our father 
carry authority with such disposition as 
he bears, this last surrender ot his will but 
ojfiend us. 

Reg. We shall further think of it. 30=) 
Gon. We must do something, and 1’ th’ 
heat. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. Gloucester's castle. 

Enter Edmund with a letter. 

Edm. Thou, Nature, art my goddess ; to 
thy law 

My sei vices are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand m the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me. 
For that I am some twelve or fourteen 
moonshines 5 

Lag of a brother ? Why bastard ? Where- 
fore base ? 

When my dimensions are as well compact, 
My mind as generous, and my shape as 
true. 

As honest madam’s issue ? Why brand 
they us 

With base ? with baseness ? bastardy ? 

base, base ? 10 

Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition and fierce quality 
Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed. 
Go to th’ creating a whole tube of fops 
Got ’tween asleep and wake ? Well then, 15 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land. 
Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund 
As to th’ legitimate. Fine word ^ legiti- 
mate ' I 

Well, ray legitimate, if this letter speed, 19 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top th’ legitimate. I grow ; I prosper. 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glo. Kent banish’d thus 1 and France in 
choler parted I 

And the King gone to-night 1 Prescrib’d his 
pow'r ! 

Confin’d to exhibition I All this done as 
Upon the gad I Edmund, how now I What 
news ? 

Edm. So please your lordship, none. 

{Putting up the letter. 
Glo. Why so earnestly seek you to put up 
that letter 7 


Edm. 1 know no news, my lord. 

Glo. What paper were you reading ? 30 

Edm. Nothing, my lord. 

Glo. No ? What needed then that 
ternble dispatch of it into your pocket ? 
The quality of nothing hath not such need 
to hide itself. Let’s see. Come, if it be 
nothing, I shall not need spectacles. 35 
Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me. It 
IS a letter from my brother that I have not 
all o’er-read ; and for so much as I have 
perus’d, I find it not fit for your o’er- 
looking. 

Glo. Give me the letter, sir. 39 

Edm. I shall offend either to detain or 
give It. The contents, as in part I under- 
stand them, are to blame. 

Glo. Let’s see, let’s see. 

Edm. I hope, for my brother's justifica- 
tion, he wrote this but as an essay or taste 
of my virtue. 44 

Glo. [Reads] * This policy and reverence 
of age makes the world bitter to the best of 
our times ; keeps our fortunes from us till 
our oldness cannot relish them. I begin to 
find an idle and fond bondage in the 
oppression ol aged tyranny, who sways, not 
as it hath power, but as it is suffer’d. Come 
to me, that of this I may speak more. If 
our father would sleep till I wak’d him, you 
should enjoy half his revenue for ever, and 
live the beloved of your brother. 

. Edgar.* s* 
Hum — Conspiracy ! ' Sleep till I wak'd 

him, you should enjoy half his revenue.’ 
My son Edgar ! Had he a hand to write 
this ? a heart and a brain to breed it in 7 
When came this to you ? Who brought it 7 
Edm. It was not brought me, my lord ; 
there’s the cunning of it. I found it thrown 
in at the casement of my closet. ss 

Glo. You know the character to be your 
brother’s ? 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, 

I durst swear it were his ; but m respect 
of that, I ‘would fain think it were not. 63 
Glo. It is his. 

Edm. It is his hand, my lord ; but I hope 
his heart is not in the contents. 65 

Glo, Has he never before sounded you 
in this business ? 

Edm. Never, my lord ; but 1 have heard 
him oft maintain it to be fit that, sons at 
perfect age and fathers declin’d, the father 
should be as ward to the son, and the son 
manage his revenue. 7 ^ 

Glo. O villain, villain I His very oj^nion 
in the letter 1 Abhorred villain I Un- 
natural, detested, brutish villain ! Worse 
than brutish I Go, sirrah, seek him ; I’ll 
apprehend him. Abominable viHainl* 
Where is he ? 75 

Edm. I do not well know, my lord. If Jt 
Shan please you to suspend your indigna- 
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tion against my brolher til! yon can d«*i”e 
from hmi betrer testimony of Ins iBleni, 
you should run a cerium course ; wnere, 
it you violent!''/ proceed against him, 
mistaking Ms purposes^ it would make a 
great gay in your own honour, and shalie 
in pieces the of Ins obedience. 1 dare 
paivn down lay life for him that lie hath 
writ this to ieel jay liTection to your honour, 
and to no otbjr xr.etence of danger. 

GIo. Tliin.k \L*o so ? S: 

Edm. If vojT honour judge it meet, I 
wffl place you wheie you shall hear us 
confer of tliis, and by an auricular assur- 
ance have your satisfaction ; and that 
without any further delay than this veiy' 
evening. 

GIo. He cannot be such a monster. 90 

Edm. Noi is not, sure. 

GIo. To his father, that so tenderly and 
entiiely loves him. Heaven and earth ! 
Edmund, seek him out j wind me into him, 
1 pray you. Frame the business after youi 
own wisdom. I would unstate myself to be 
in a due resolution. 96 

Edm. I will seek him, sir, piesently ; 
convey the business as I shall find means, 
and acquaint you withal. 

GIo. These late eclipses in the sun and 
moon portend no good to us. Though the 
wisdom of nature can reason it thus and 
thus, yet nature finds itself scourg’d by 
the sequent effects i love cools, friendship 
falls off, brothers divide ; in cities, 
mutinies ; in countrietr, discord ; in 
palaces, treason ; and the bond crack’d 
'twixt son and father. This villain of mine 
comes under the prediction : there's son 
against father. The King falls from bias of 
nature: there's father against child. We 
have seen the best of our time : machina- 
tions, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous 
disorders, follow us disquietly to our 
graves. Find out this viUam, Edmund ; it 
shall lose thee notliing; do it carefully. 
And the noble and truc-hearted Kent 
banish’d ! His offence, honesty I ’Tis 
strange. [Exit. 

Edm. This is the excellent foppery of the 
world, that, when we are sick in fortune, 
often the surfeits of our own behaviour, we 
make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and stars ; as if we were villains on 
necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; 
knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spherical 
predominance ; drunkards, liars, and 
adulterers, by an enforc’d obedience of 
planetary influence ; and all that we are 
evil in, by a divine thrusting on-— an 
admirable evasion of whoremaster man, to 
lay his goatish disposition on the charge of 
a star I My father compounded with my 
mother under the Dragon’s tail, and thy 
nativity was under Ursa Major, so that it 
X078 


[Act 1 

CofloV', * j:*'’ and lecherous. Fut, I 

shoj/d ’■‘5 ^ve been :fcal i am, had the 
TiO-'d ’ i J-u in the firmament twinkled 
on rry bjiispidizing. Edgar! 12;? 

Ente) Edgar. 

Pa.L i It. ..oires like the catastrophe of the 
old . iV^/ cue is villainous melan- 

jUio!/ ns'k t .i/h hke Tom o* Bedlam. — 
! O, tlw‘ e v‘ up'.e'’ do portend these divisions ! 
I la, sol, ki, mi. * 331 

Edg, now, nrother Edmund ! What 
senous contcirxpMtion are you in ? 

Edm. I am ihiDkin^, bi other, of a 
piediction 1 react iiiS other day what 
should follow tiiCi-e r^lipses. 335 

Edq. Do you biiL,y yoiiiself with that ? 
Edm. I promise yon, the effects he writes 
of succeed iinliappilv ; as of unnaturalne&s 
between the child and the parent ; death, 
dearth, dissolutions of ancient amities ; 
divisions in state, menaces and maledic- 
tions against king and nobles ; needless 
diffidences, banishment of iiiends, dissipa- 
tion of cohorts, nuptial lui^jches, and I 
know not what. 142 

Bdg. How long have /iJii been a sectary 
astronomical ? 

Edm. Come, conip • \\ hen saw you my 

father last ? 

^ Edg. The night gone by. X4s 

Edm. Spake you with him ? 

Edg. Ay, two hours together. 

Edm. Parted you in good terms ? Found 
you no displeasine in him by word no’f' 
countenance ? 

Bdg. None at all. r«,o 

Edm, Bethink yourself wherein you may 
have offended him ; and at my entreaty 
forbear his piesence, until some little time 
hath qualified the heat of his displeasure, 
which at this instant so rageth in him that 
with the mischief of your person it would 
scarcely allay. 155 

Edg. Some villain hath done me wrong. 
Edyn. That’s my fear. I pray you have 
a continent forbearance till the speed of his 
rage goes slower ; and, as I say, retire with 
me to my lodging, from whence I will fitly 
bring you to hear my lord speak. Fray ye 
go ; there's my key. If you do stir abroad, 
go arm'd. 

Edg. Arm'd, brother I 

Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best. 

I am no honest man it there be any 
good meaning toward you. X have told 
you what I have seen and heard — but 
faintly ; nothing like the image and horror 
of it. Pray you, away. n >7 

Edg. Shall I hear from you anon ? 

Edm. I do serve you in this business, 

[Exit Edgan 

A credulous father ! and a brother noble. 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms 



Scene 2] 

That he suspects none ; oi^ wiiu .e ioohbh 
honesty 

My practices ride easy ! I see the business* 
Let me, it not bv birth, ha’^'c Linds ivu : 
All with me’s meet that I can lasnion ctL 1/5 

'i3xd. 

Scene III. The Duke of Albany^s patace. 
Enter Goneril and Oswald, her steward. 

Gon, Did my father stiike my gentleman 
for chiding of his fool ? 

Osw. Ay, madam. 

Gon. By day and night, he wrongs me ; 
every hour 

He flashes into one gross crime or other 5 
That sets us all at odds. I'll not endure it. 
His kmghts grow riotous, and himselt up- 
braids us 

On every trifle. When he returns from 
hunting, 

I will not speak with him ; say I am sick. 
If you come slack of former services, 10 
You shall do well ; the fault of it I’ll 
answei. [Horns within. 

Osw. He’s coming, madam ; 1 hear him. 

Gon. Put on wdiat weary negligence you 
please. 

You and your fellows ; I'd have it come to 
question. 

If he distaste it, let him to my sister, 
Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are 
one. 

Not to be overrul'd Idle old man, 

That still would manage those authorities 
That he liath given away ! Now, by my 
life, 

Old fools are babes again, and must be us’d 
With checks as flattciies, when they aie 
seen abus'd, 21 

Remember what I have said. 

Osw. Well, madam. 

Gon. And let his knights have colder 
looks among you ; 

What grows of it, no matter. Ad-vise your 
fellows so. 

I would breed from hence occasions, and I 
shall, 25 

That I may speak. I’ll write straight to my 
sister 

To hold my very course. Prepare for 
dinner. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. A hall in Albany’s palace. 

Enter "'Kent, disguised. 

Kent. If but as well 1 other accents 
borrow 

That can my speech defuse, my good intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I raz'd my likeness. Now, 
banish'd Kent, 

If thou canst serve where thou dost stand 
condemn'd, 5 
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I bo may it come thy iiiasLer whom thou 
lov’st 

Shall fimi thee full of labours. 

Homs wilhm. Enter Lear, Knights, and 
Attendants. 

hear. Let me not stay a jot for dinner ; 
go get It ready. [Exit mi Attendant} How 
now ! What art thou 7 

Kent. A man, sir. so 

Lear. What dost thou profess ? What 
wouldst thou with us ? 

Kent. I do profess to be no less than I 
seem, to serve him truly that will put me 
m trust, to love him that is honest, to 
converse with him that is wise and says 
little, to fear judgment, to fight when I 
carnot choose, and to eat no fish. 17 

Lear. What art thou 7 
Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and 
as poor as the King. 20 

Lear. If thou be’st as pool for a subject 
as he's for a king, thou art poor enough. 
What wouldst thou ? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Who wouldst thou serve ? 

Kent. You. 25 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow ? 

Kent. No, sir ; but you have that in 
your countenance whicn i would fain call 
master. 

Lear. What’s that ? 

Kent. Authority. 30 

Lear. Wliar services canst thou do ? 
Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, 
run, mar a ciiiiou> tale in telling it, and 
deliver a plain message bluntly. That 
which ordinal y men are fit tor, I am 
uiialified m ; and the best of me is 
diligence, 35 

Lear. How old art thou ? 

Keiii. Not so young, sir, to love a woman 
for smguig, nor so old to dote on her for 
anything : I have years on my back forty- 
eight. 39 

Lear. Follow me ; thou shalt serve me. 
If I like thee no worse after dinner, I will 
not part from thee yet. Dinner, ho, dinner ! 
Where's my knave ? my fool ? — Go you and 
call my fool hither. [Exit an Attendant. 

Enter Oswald, 

You, you, sirrah, where’s my daughter ? 44 
Osw. So please you — [Exit, 

Lear. What says the fellow there 7 Call 
the clotpoll back. [Exit a Knight} Where's 
my fool, ho ? I think the world's asleep. 

Reenter Knight. 

How now 1 Where's that mongrel 1 
Knight. He says, my lord, your daughter 
is not well, 50 

Lear, Why came not the slave back to me 
when I call’d him ? 
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Knight. Sir» he answered me in the 
roundest manner he would not. 

Lear* He would not I 55 

Knight* My lord, I know not what the 
matter is ; but* to my judgment, your 
Highness is not entertained with that 
ceremomous affection as you were wont ; 
there’s a great abatement of kindness 
appears as well in the general dependants 
as in the Duke himself also and your 
daughter. 61 

Lear* Ha ! say’st thou so ? 

Knight* I beseech you pardon me, my 
lord, if I be mistaken ; for my duty cannot 
be silent when I think your Highness 
wrong’d. 65 

Lear. Thou but rememb’rest me of mine 
own conception- I have perceived a most 
faint neglect of late, which I have rather 
blamed as mine own jealous curiosity than 
as a very pretence and purpose of unkind- 
ness. I Will look further mto’t. But where’s 
my fool ? I have not seen him this two 
days. 71 

Knight* Since my young lady’s going 
into France, sir, the fool hath much pmed 
away. 

Lear* No more of that ; I have noted it 
well. Go you and tell my daughter I would 
speak with her. [Exzl an Attetidant] Go you, 
call hither my fool. {Exit another Attendant, 

Re-enter Oswald. 

O, you sir, you ! Come you hither, &ir. 
Who am I, sir ? 77 

Os«;. My lady’s father. 

Lear* * My lady’s father ’ I my lord’s 
knave ! you whoreson dog ! you slave ! 
you cur I so 

Osw. I am none of these, my lord ; I 
beseech your pardon. 

Lear* Do you bandy looks with me, you 
rascal ! [Striking him* 

Osiv. m pot be stnicken, my lord. 84 
Kent. Nor tripp’d neither, you base foot- 
ball player. [Tripping up his heels. 

Lear* I thank thee, fellow ; thou serv'st 
me, and I’ll love thee, 87 

Kent. Come, sir, arise, away ! I'll teach 
you differences. Away, away I If you will 
measure your lubber’s length again, tarry ; 
but away ! Go to I Have you wisdom ? So. 

IPwslies Oswald out* 
Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank 
thee ; there’s earnest of thy service. 93 
[Giving Kent money* 

Enter Fool. 

Fool* Let me hire him too j here’s my 
cox:comb. [Ojfering Kent his cap* 

Lear* How now, my pretty knave I How 
dost thou ? 93 

Fool Sirrah, you were best take my cox- 
comb. 
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Kent* Why, fool ? 

Foot Why ? For taking one’s part that’s 
out of favour- Nay, an thou canst not smile 
as the wind sits, thou’It catch cold shortly. 
There, take my coxcomb. Why, this fellow 
has banish’d two on's daughters, and did 
the third a blessing against his will ; if 
thou follow him, thou must needs wear my 
coxcomb. — How now, nuncle I Would I 
had two coxcombs and two daughters ! 
Lear. Why, my boy ? 105 

Fool. If 1 gave them all my living, I’d 
keep my coxcombs myself. There’s mine ; 
beg another of thy daughters. 

Lear. Take heed, sirrah — the whip. 109 
Fool* Truth’s a dog must to kennel ; he 
must be whipp’d out, when Lady the brach 
may stand by th’ fire and stink. 

Lear* A pestilent gall to me ! 

Fool* Sirrah, I’ll teach thee a speech. 
Lear* Do. 113 

Fool. Mark it, nuncle : 

Have more than thou showest. 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest. 

Ride more than thou goest, 

Learn more than thou trowest. 

Set less than thou throwest ; 

Leave thy drink and thy whore. 

And keep in-a-door, 

And thou shalt have more 525 

Than two tens to a score. 

Kent. This is nothing, fool. 

Fool Then ’tis like the breath of an un- 
fee’d lawyer — you gave me nothing for’t. 
Can you make no use of nothing, nuncle ? 

Lear. Whv, no, boy ; nothing can be 
made out of nothing. 132 

Fool. [To Kent] Prithee tell him, so 
much the rent of his land comes to ; he 
will not believe a fool. 

Lear. A bitter fool 1 135 

Foot Dost thou know the difference, my 
boy, between a bitter fool and a sweet one ? 
Lear. No, lad ; teach me. 

Fool. That lord that counselTd thee 

To give away thy land, 140 

Come place him here by me- 
Do thou for him stand. 

The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear ; 

The one in motley here, 145 

The other found out there. 

Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 

Foot All thy other titles thou hast given 
away ; that thou wast bom with. 149 
Kent This is not altogether fool, my lord. 
Fool. No, faith, lords and great men will 
not let me ; if I had a monopoly out, they 
would have part on't, Aud ladies too — ^they 
will not let me have all the fool to myself ; 
they’E be snatching. Nuncle, give me an 
egg, and 111 give thee two crowns. m 
Lear. What two crowns shall they be ? 



Scene 4] 

Fool. Why# after 1 have cut the egg i* 
th’ middle and eat up the meat, the two 
crowns of the egg. When thou do vest thy 
crown 1* th’ middle, and gav’st away both 
parts, thou bor*st thine ass on thy back 
o'er the dirt. Thou hadst little wit in thy 
bald crown when thou gav’st thy golden 
one away. If I speak like myselt in this, 
let him be whipp’d that first finds li so. if>3 
[Sings] Fools had ne’er less grace in a year ; 

For wise men are grown foppish. 
And know not how their wits to 
wear, 

Their manneis are so apish. 

Lear. When were you wont to be so full 
of songs, sirrah ? ibij 

Fool. I have us*d it, nuncle, e’er since 
thou mad’st thy daughters thy mothers ; 
for when thou gav'st them the rod, and 
put'st down thine own breeches 
[Sengs] Then they for sudden joy did weep. 
And I for sorrow sung. 

That such a king should play bo- 
peep 175 

And go the fools among. 

Prithee, niinde, keep a schoolmaster that 
can teach thy fool to lie. I would fain learn 
to he. 

Lear. An you lie, sirrah, we’ll have you 
whipp’d. 179 

Fool. I marvel what kin thou and thy 
daughters are. They’ll have me whipp’d 
for speaking true : thou’lt have me whipp’d 
for lying j and sometimes I am whipp’d for 
holding mv peace. I had rather be any kind 
o’ thing than a fool ; and yet I would not 
be thee, nuncle ; thou hast pared thy wit 
o’ both sides, and left nothing i’ th’ middle. 
Here comes one o’ th' panngs. iso 

Enter Goneril. 

Lear. How now, daughter I What makes 
that frontlet on ? You are too much of late 
i’ th' frown. xsg 

Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow when 
thou hadst no need to care for her frowning; 
now thou art an O without a figure. I am 
better than thou art now i I am a fool, 
thou art nothing. [To GonerU} Yes, forsooth, 
I will hold my tongue ; so your face bids 
me, though you say nothing. Mum, mum ! 
He that keeps nor crust nor crumb. 
Weary of all, shall want some, io7 
IPointing to Lear) That’s a sheaTd peascod. 

Gon. Not only, sir, this your all-licens'd 
fool. 

But other of your insolent retinue 200 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, breaking 
forth 

In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 
I had thought, by making this well known 
unto you. 

To have found a safe redress; but now 
grow fearful. 
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By what yourself too late have spoke and 
done, 205 

That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance ; which if you should, 
the fault 

Would not scape censure, nor the redresses 
sleep, 208 

Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 
Might m their working do you that offence 
Which else were shame, that then necessity 
WTII call discreet proceeding. 

Fool. For, you know', nuncle, 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it’s had it head bit off by it young. 213 
So, out went the candle, and we were left 
darkling. 

Lear. Are you our daughter ? 

Gon. 1 would you w'ould make use of your 
good wisdom, 

Whereof I know you aie fraught, and put 
away 220 

These dispositions which of late transport 
you 

From what you rightly are. 

Fool. May not an ass know when the cart 
diaws the horse ? Whoop, Jug I I love thee. 

Lear. Does any here know me ? This is 
not Lear. 225 

Docs Lear walk thus ? speak thus ? Where 
are his eyes ? 

Either his notion weakens, or his discern- 
mgs 

Are lethargied. — Ha ! waking ? 'Tis not 
so. — 

Who is it that can tell me who I am ? 

Fool. Lear’s shadow. 230 

Lear, I would learn that ; for, by the 
marks of sovereignty, knowledge, and 
reason, I should be false persuaded I had 
daughters. 

Fool. Which they will make an obedient 
father. 

Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 235 

Gon. This admiration, sir, is much o’ th’ 
savour 

Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright. 

As you are old and reverend, should be wise. 
Here do you keep a hundred kmghts and 
squires ; 240 

Men so disorder’d, so debosh’d and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their 
manners, 

Shows like a riotous inn. Epicurism and 
lust 

Makes it more like a tavern or a brothel 
Than a grac’d palace. The shame itself doth 
speak 245 

For instant remedy. Be then desir’d 
By her that else will take the thing she begs 
A little to disquantity your train ; 

And the remainders that shall still depend 
To be such men as may besort your age, 250 
Which know themselves and yotil 

xoSx 
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[Act 1 


Lear, Darkness and devils I 

Saddle my horses ; call my train tOfe-hiar. 
Degenerate bastard I I’ll not trouble diee i 
Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon, You strike my peoples and your 
disorder’d rabble i*5S 

Make servants of their betters. 

Enter Albany. 


Lear, Woe that too late repents 1 -O, sir, 
are you come ? 

Is it your will ? Speak, sir. — Prepare n » 
horses. 

Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend. 
More hideous when thou sliow’st thee m a 
child . 260 

Than the sea-monster ! 

Alb, Pray, sir, be patient. 

Lear, [To Goneril] Detested kite ! thou 
best : 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts. 
That ail particulars of duty know ; 

And in the most exact regard support 263 
The worships of their name. — O most small 
fault. 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 
Which, like an engine, wrench’d my fiame 
of nature 

From the fix’d place ; drew from my heart 
all love 2r,., 

And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear ! 
Beat at this gate that let thy follv m 

I Sinking his head. 
And thy dear judgment out I Go, go, mv 
people. lExemit Kent and Knights. 

Alb, My lord, I am guiltless, as 1 am 
Ignorant 

Of what hath moved you. 

Lear. It may be so, my lord. 

Hear, Nature, hear ; dear goddess, hear. 273 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful. 

Into her womb convey sterility ; 

Dr/ up in her the organs of increase ; 279 

And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her I If sh#» must 
teem. 

Create her child of spleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her. 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth. 
With cadent tears fret channels in her 
cheeks, 285 

Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 
To laughter and contempt, that she may 
feel 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. Away# away ! 

[Exit, 

Alb, Now, gods that we adore, whereof 
comes this ? 290 

Gon, Never afiiict yourself to know more 
of it ; 

But let his disposition have that scope 

As dotage gives it. 

io8:» 


Re'-enter Lear. 

Lear. What, fifty of my followers at a 
clap I 

Within a foitnight I 

Alb. What’s the matter, sir ? 

Lear. I’ll tell thee. [To Gonenll Life and 
death ! I am asliam’d 296 

That thou hast power to shake my man- 
hood thus ; 

That these hot tears, which bieak from me 
perforce. 

Should make thee woith them. Blasts and 
fogs upon thee I 

Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Fieice everv sense about thee ! — Old fond 
eves, 301 

Beweep this cause again. I’ll pluck ye 
out. 

And cast you, with the waters that you 
loose. 

To temper clay. Ha I Is’t come to this ? 
Let it be so. I have another daughter, 305 
Who, 1 am sure, is kind and comfortable. 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her 
nails 

She’ll flav thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt 
find 

That I'll resume the shape which thou dost 
think 

I ha\'e cr i oil for ever. 3 so 

[Exit Lear. 

Gon, Do you mark that ? 

Ah, I cannot be so partial, Goneril, 

To the great love I bear you — 

Gon. Pray you, content. — What, Oswald, 
hoi 

[To the Fool} You, sir, more knave than 
fool, after your master. 313 

Fool, N uncle Lear, nunclej-ear, tarry — 
take the fool with thee, 

A tox, when one has caught her. 

And such a daughter. 

Should sure to the slaughter, 330 

If my cap would buy a halter. 

So the fool follows after, lExih 

Gon, This man hath had good counsel. A 
hundred knights 1 

’Tis politic and safe to let him keep 
At point a hundred knights — ^yes, that on 
every dream, .325 

Each buzz, each fancy, each complaint, 
dislike# 

He may enguard his dotage with their 
pow’rs, 

And hold our lives in mercy. Oswald, I say! 

Alb, Weil, you may fear too far. 

Gon, Safer than trust too far* 

Let me still take away the harms I fear, 33» 
Not fear still to be taken* I know his heart. 
What he hath utter’d I have writ my 
sister. 

If she sustain Mm and his hundred knights# 
When I have show’d th' unfitness-*** 



Scene 4] 


Re-enter Oswald, 

How BOW, ! 

What, have you writ that lettti ^3' 

sftter ? 3>- 

Osii;. Ay, madam. 

Gon. Take you some company, and away 
to horse ; 

loforni her full of my paiticiilar fear. 

And thereto add such reasons of your own 
As may compact it more. Get you gone ; 310 
And hasten your return. [Exit Oswald} No, 
no, my lord, 

This milky gentleness and course of yours. 
Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon. 
You are much more ataxt for want of 
wisdom 

Than prais’d for harmful mildness. 3^5 
Alb. How far your eyes may pierce I 
cannot tell. 

Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 
Gon. Nay, then — 

A?b. Well, well ; th* event. (Exeunt, 

Scene V. Court before the Duke of Albany’s 
palace. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Lear. Go you before to Gloucestes wdh 
theoe letters. Acquaint my daughic^ ro 
fur! liei with anything you know' than % 
iroui her demand out of the Icttei. F' youi 
diligence be not speedy, I shall be I'iwte 
afore you. 

Kent, I will not sleep, my lord, till ; ' 

deiiveied your letter. l~' 

Fool. If a man’s brains w'ere in’s hv* , 
were’t not in danger of kibes ? 

Lear. Av, boy. 

FooL Then, I prithee* be merry ; liiy Wii 
shall not go slipshod. 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha ! 

FooL Shalt see thy other daughter wih 
use thee kindly ; foi though she’s as like 
this as a crab’s like an apple, yet 1 can tell 
what I can tell. is 

Lear* What canst tell, boy ? 

FooL She will taste as like this as a crab 
does to a crab. Thou canst tell why one’s 
nose stands i’ th’ middle on’s face ? 

Lear* No. 

Fool Why to keep one’s eyes of either 
side’s nose, that what a man cannot smell 
out, he may spy into. 

Lear* I did her wrong. 

FooL Canst tell how an oyster makes his 
shell? 

Lear* No. 25 

Fool* Nor I neither ; but I can tell why 
a snail has a house. 

Lear* Why ? 

FooL Why, to put’s head in ; not to give 
it away to Ms daughters, and leave Ms horns 
without a case* 30 
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Lear* I wail foiget my nature, Su a 
father! — ^Be my horses icadv i 

FooL Thy asses are gone aroiit Vm. 'ihe 
reason why the seven stcis -re no incc tlvm 
^even is a pretty reasen, 

Lear. Because liity ?,re nc.c ? 35 

Fool* Yes, indeed. Thou ^vould'd, n',ak5. a 
good fool. 

Lear. To take’t again pei force I 
ingratitude ! 

FooL If thou wert my fool, ntmcle. I’d 
have thee beaten for being old beioie thy 
time. 

Lear. How’s that ? 10 

Fool. Thou shoukfst not have been old 
till thou hadst been wise. 

Lear. O, let me not be mad, not mad, 
sweet heaven ! 

Keep me m temper ; 1 wquM not be mad ! 
Enter Gentleman. 

How now ! are the houses ready ? 45 

Gent. Ready, my loid. 

Lear. Come, boy. 

FooL She that's a maid new, and laughs 
at my depaitiire, 

ShJiI not be a maid long, unless things be 
cut shorter [BAeiuir. 

ACT TWO 

b'cENE I. A coiiit-yard in the Earl of 
Gloucester’s castle. 

Enter Edmund and Curan, meeimg. 

" J/H. Save thee, Curan. 

And you, sir. I have been with 
* < >" Hthei, and given him notst,c that the 
p uj. ' ul Cuinwail and Regan Ins Duchess 
ui\ ’»e hcie with him this night. 

Kthu. How comes that ? 5 

( Ul . Nay, i know not. ‘‘"ou have heard 
ill the news abroad ; I mean the whisper’d 
one, for they are yet but eai foil, sing 
arguments ? 

Edm. Not I. Pray you, what are they ? 
Cit). Have you heard ot no hkely wars 
towaid ’twixt the Dukes of Cornwall and 
Albany ? n 

Edm. Not a word. 

Cmj- You may do, then, in time. Fare 
you w'ell, sir. [Exif. 

Edm. The Duke be here to-night ? The 
better I best I 

TMs weaves itself perforce into my busi- 
ness. 15 

My father hath set guard to take my 
brother ; 

And I have one tiling, of a queasy question, 
WMch I must act. Briefness and fortune 
work I 

Brother, a word I Descend. Brother, I say ! 
Enter Edgar. 

My father watches. O sir, fly tMs place ; 20 

*o»3 
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Intelligence is given where yon are hid ; 
Yon have now the good advantage of the 
night* 

Have yon not spoken "gainst the Duke of 
Cornwall ? 

He’s coming hither, now, I’ th’ night, th* 
haste. 

And Regan with him. Have you nothing 
said 23 

Upon his party "gainst the Duke of Albany? 
Advise yourself. 

Edg* I am sure on’t, not a v/ord. 

Edm, I hear my father coming. Pardon 
me, 

In cunning I must draw my swo^d upon 
you. 

Draw j seem to defend voursell ; w quit 
you well. — 30 

Yield ; come before my father. Light, ho, 
here I — 

Fly, brother. — Torches, torches ! — So, faic- 
well. [Eau Ed^^n 

Some blood drawn on me would hegei ! 

opinion [Wounds ius an 1. 5 

Of my more fierce endeavour, I ha^ c seenj 
drunkards 

Do more than this in sport.-— Fai in. i, 
father 1 3=^ 

Stop, stop ! No help ? 

Enter Gloucester, and Servants with 
torches. 

Glo. Now, Edmund, where’s the villain ? 

Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp 
sword out. 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the 
moon 

To stand's auspicious mistress. 

Glo. But where is he ? 40 

Edm. Look, sir, I bleed, 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 

Edm. Fled this way, sir. When by no 
means he could — 

Glo. Pursue him, ho I Go after. [Exeunt 
Servants] — By no means what ? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your 
lordship ; 

But that I told Mm the revenging gods 45 
"Gainst parricides did all their thunders 
bend ; 

Spoke with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to th* father. Sir, in 
fine. 

Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 50 
With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, latch’d mine arm ; 
But when he saw my best alarum’d spirits. 
Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to th’ 
encounter. 

Or whether gasted by the noise I made, S5 
Full suddenly he fled. 

Glo. Let him fly far. 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 
1084 


[Act 2 

And found — dispatch. The noble Duke my 
master, 

My worthy arch and patron, comes to- 
night ; 

By his authority I will proclaim it, 60 
That he wiiich finds Mm shall deserve our 
thanks. 

Bringing the murderous coward to the 
stake ; 

He that conceals Mm, death. 

Edm. When I dissuaded him from Ms 
intent. 

And found him pight to do it, with curst 
speech 65 

1 threaten’d to discover Mm ; he replied, 

‘ Thou unpossessmg bastard I dost thou 
think, 

If I would stand against thee, would the 
reposure 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth, in thee 
.Make thy words faith’d ? No. What I 
should deny — ;^o 

this I would ; ay, though thou didst 
produce 

My veiy character — I’d turn it all 
To thy suggestion, plot, and damned 
practice ; 

And thou must make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
W’ere very pregnant and potential spuis 76 
To make thee seek it 

Glo. O strong and fast’ned villain I 

Would he deny his letter ? — I never got 
him. [Tuckef within. 

Hark, the Duke’s trumpets 1 1 know not 
why he comes. 

All ports I’ll bar ; the villain shall not 
scape ; 80 

The Duke must grant me that. Besides, his 
picture 

I will send far and near, that all the 
kingdom 

May have due note of Mm ; and of my land, 
Loyal and natural boy. I'll work the means 
To make thee capable. 85 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, and Attendants. 

Com. How now, my noble friend I since 
I came hither, 

Which I can call but now, I have heard 
strange new's. 

Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too 
short 

WMch can pursue th' offender. How dost, 
my lord ? 

Glo. O, madam, my old heart is crack’d, 
it's crack'd I 90 

Reg. What, did my father’s godson seek 
your life ? 

He whom my father nam’d ? your Edgar ? 

Glo. O lady, lady, shame would have it 
hid! 

Reg. Was he not companion with the 
riotous knights 



Scene 1] 

That tend upon my father ? «;5 

GfcO. I know not, madam. "Tss too bad, 
too bad. 

Edm, Yes, madam, he was of ti^at 
consort. 

Reg. No marvel, then, though he were all 
affected. 

*Tis they have put him on the old man's 
death, 

To have th' expense and waste of his 
revenues. loo 

I have this present evening from my sister 
Been well inform’d of them ; and with such 
cautions 

That, if they come to sojourn at my house. 
I’ll not be there. 

Com. Nor I, assure thee, Regan. 

Edmund, 1 hear that you have shown your 
father 105 

A child-like office. 

Edm. It was my duty, sir. 

Glo. He did bewray his practice, and 
receiv’d 

This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 

Corn. Is he pursued ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Corn. If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear’d of doing harm. Make your own 
purpose. III 

How in my strength you please. Fox you, 
Edmund, 

Whose virtue and obedience doth this 
instant 

So much commend itself, you shall be ours. 
Natures of such deep trust we shall much 
need ; 113 

You we first seize on. 

Edm I shall serve you, sir. 

Truly, however else. 

Glo. For him I thank your Grace. 

Corn. You know not why we came to 
visit you — 

Reg. Thus out of season, threading dark- 
ey ’d night: 1 19 

Occasions, noble Gloucester, of some poise. 
Wherein we must have use of your advice. 
Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister. 
Of differences, which I best thought it fit 
To answer from our home ; the several 
messengers 

From hence attend dispatch. Our good old 
friend, 125 

I.ay comforts to your bosom, and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our businesses, 
Which craves the instant use. 

Glo. I serve you, madam. 

Your Graces are right welcome. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Before Gloucester's castle. 

Enter Kent and Oswald severally. 

Osw. Good dawning to thee, friend. Art 
of this house ? 

Kent, Ay, 
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Gsu'. ma> we set out hoasec ? 

Kcfd y di' miie\ 

Osuj, Fnthee, if tliou lov’st ms, lell me. 5 
Kent. I io\e thee not. 

Osw. Why then, I care boi tor 'lli&a. 
Kent. If I had thee in LipsLiury pinfolcs i 

would make thee care for me. 

Osiv. W’hy dost thou use me thus ? I 

know thee not. m 

Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 

Osiv. What aost thou know me for ? 
ICeuh A knave, a rascal, an eater ©I 
broken meats ; a base, proud, shallow, 
beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, 
filthy, w'orsted-stockmg knave ; a iily- 
livei’d, action-taking, whoreson, glass- 
gazing, superserviceable, fimeal rogue ; 
one-trunk -inheriting slave ; one that 
vvouldst be a baw'd in way of good service, 
and art nothing but the composition of a 
kna\e, beggar, coward, pander, and the 
son and heir of a mongrel bitch ; one whom 
I will beat into clamorous whining, if thou 
denv’st the least syllable of thy addition. 

Ostv. Why, what a monstrous fellow art 
thou, thus to rail on one that is neither 
known of thee nor knows thee ? m 

Kent. What a brazen-fac'd varlet 'art 
thou, to deny thou knowest me I Is it two 
days since 1 tripp’d up thy heels and beat 
thee before the King ? Draw, you rogue ; 
for, though It be night, yet the moon 
shines ; I’ll make a sop o’ th’ moonshine 
of you; you whoreson cullionly barber- 
monger, draw, [Drawing his sword. 

Osiv. Aw^ay I I have nothing to do with 
thee. 31 . 

Kent. Draw, you rascal. You come with' 
letters against the King, and take Vanity 
the puppet’s part against the royalty of her 
father. Draw, you logue, or I’ll so carbon- 
ado your shanks. Draw, you rascal ; come 
your ways. 

Osiy. Help, ho ! murder i help. 30 

Kent. Strike, you slave ; stand, rogue, 
stand ; you neat slave, strike. 

[Beating him. 

Osw. Help, ho ! murder ! murder ! 

Enter Edmund with his rapier drawn^ 
Gloucester, Cornwall, Regan, and 
Servants, 

Edm. How now I What’s the matter T 
Part ! 40 

Kent. With you, goodman boy, an you 
please. Com 6 , I'll flesh ye ; come on, young 
master. 

Glo. Weapons 1 arms i What’s the matter 
here ? 

Com. Keep peace, upon your lives ; 

He dies that strikes again. What is the 
matter ? 45 

Reg. The messengers from our sister and 
the King. 

1085 
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' Corn, Wliat is your difference ? Speak. 
Os 447 . I am scarce in breath, my lord. 
Kent No marvel, you have so bestirr’d 
your valour. You cowardly rascal, natuie 
disclaims in thee : a tailor made thee. 51 
Com. Thou art a strange fellow. A tailor 
make a man ? 

Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir. A stone-cutter oi 
a painter could not have made him so ill, 
though they had been but two years o’ th’ 
trade. 53 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 
Osw. This ancient ruffian, sir, whose liie I 
have spar’d at suit of his grey beard — 
Kent. Thou whoreson zed ! thou un- 
necessary letter ! My lord, if you will gave 
me leave, I will tread this unbolted vdlain 
into mortar, and daub the wall of a lakes 
with him. — Spare my grey beaid, >ou 
wagtail ? 

Corn. Peace, sirrah ! 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence? 

Kent. Yes, sir ; but anger hath n 
privilege. 

Corn. Why art thou angry ? 

Kent. That such a slave as this should 
wear a sword. 

Who wears no honesty. Such smiling 
rogues as these. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords a-twain 
Which are too intrinse t* unloose ; smooth 
every passion 70 

That in the natures of their lords rebel ; 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon 
beaks 

With every gale and vary of their masters. 
Knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
A plague upon your epileptic visage I 76 
Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 
Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I’d drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 
Corn. What, are thou mad, old fellow ? 
Gio. How fell you out ? Say that. 81 
Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy 
Than I and such a knave. 

Com. Why dost thou call him knave ? 
What IS his fault ? 

Kent. His countenance likes me not. 85 
Corn, No more, perchance, does mine, 
nor his, nor hers- 

Kent. Sir, ’tis my occupation to be plain : 
I have seen better faces in my time 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instant. 

Com. This is some fellow 90 

Who, having been prais'd for bluntness, 
doth affect 

A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter, 
he, 

An honest mind and plain — he must speak 
truth. 

An they will take it, so ; if not, he's plain. 
X086 
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These kind of knaves I know, which in tMs 
plainness ^6 

Harbour more craft and more corrupter 

ends 

Than twenty silly ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely. 95 

Kent. Sir, in good faith, m sincere verity. 
Under th’ allowance of your great aspect. 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant 
fire 

On flickering Phoebus’ front — 

Com. What mean’st by this ? 

Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you 
discommend so much. 1 know, sir, I am no 
flatterer. He that beguil’d you in a plain 
accent was a plain knave ; which, for my 
part, I w’ill not be, though I should win 
vour displeasure to entreat me to’t. 

Can. What was th’ offence you gave 
!iim ? 

Ostv. I never gave him any. no 

ft pleas'd the Kmg Ins master very late 
lo strike at me, upon his misconstruction 5 
When he, compact, ai>cl flattering his dis- 
pleasure, 

'Uipp’d me behind ; being dowm, insulted, 
rail’d. 

And put upon him such a deal of man 115 
That worthied him, got piaises of the 
King 

For him attempting who was self-subdii’d ; 
And m the fleshment of tius dread exploit, 
Drew on me heic again. 

Kent. None of these rogues and cow’aids 
But Ajax is their fool. 

Com. Fetch forth the stocks, xzo 

You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend 
braggart, 

W’e’ll teach you. 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn. 

Call not your stocks for me ; 1 serve the 
King, 

On whose employment I was sent to you. 
You shall do small respect, show too bold 
malice 125 

Against the grace and person of my master. 
Stocking his messenger. 

Com. Fetch forth the stocks. As I have 
life and honour. 

There shall he sit till noon. 

Reg. Till noon I Till night, my lord ; and 
all night too. 130 

Kent. Why, madam, if I were your 
father’s dog, 

You should not use me so. 

Reg. Sir, being his knave* I will. 

Com. This is a fellow of the self-same 
colour 

Our sister speaks of. Come, bring away the 
stocks. [Stocks brought out, 

Olo* Let me beseech your Grace not to do 
so. *35 

His fault is much, and the good King bis 
master 



Scene 2] 

WiM check him for*t ; your purpos’d low 
correction 

Is such as basest and contemned’st wretches 
For pilf ’rings and most common tiespasses 
Are punish’d with. The King must take 

It ill I to 

That he» so slightly valued in his messenger. 
Should have him. thus restrained. 

Corn. I'll answer that. 

Reg. My sister may receive it much more 
worse 

To have her gentleman abus’d, assaulted. 
For following her affairs. Put in his legs. 145 
[Kent is put in the stocks. 
Come^ my good lord, away. 

[Exeunt all but Gloucester and Kent. 

Glo. I am sorry for thee, friend ; *tis the 
Duke’s pleasure 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows. 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d. I’ll entreat 
for thee. 

Kent. Pray, do not, sir. I have watch’d 
and travell’d hard ; 150 

Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I’ll 

whistle. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at 
heels. 

Give you good morrow I 

Glo. The Duke’s to blame in this ; 

'Twill be ill taken. [Exit. 

Kent. Good King, that must approve the 
common saw, 155 

Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’st 
To the warm sun ! 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruse this letter. Nothing almost sees 
miracles 160 

But misery. I know ’tis from Cordelia, 
Who hath most fortunately been inform'd 
Of my obscured course. [KeadsJ ‘ — and 
shall find time 

From this enormous state — seeking to give 
Losses their remedies.’ All weary and o’er- 
watch’d, I <>5 

Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 

Fortune, good night ; smile once more ; 
turn thy wheel. [He sleeps. 

Scene III. The open country. 

Enter Edgar. 

Edg. I heard myself proclaim’d. 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escap’d the hunt. No port is free ; no place 
That guard and most unusual vigilance 
Does not attend my taking. Whiles I may 
scape 5 

I W 0 I preserve myself ; and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape 
That ever penury in contempt of man 
Brought near to beast. My face I’ll grime 
with filth, 
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Blanket my loins, elf afl mv hairs in knots. 
And with presented nakedness outface tx 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring 
voices, 

Strike In tliesr numb’d and mortified bare 
arms 15 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rose- 
mary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low 
farms. 

Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and miUs, 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, sometime 
with prayers. 

Enforce their chanty. Poor Turlygod ! 

poor Tom ! 20 

That’s something yet. Edgar I nothing am. 

[Exit. 

Scene IV. Before Gloucester's castle. 

Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman, to Kent 
in the stocks. 

Lear. ’Tis strange that they should sb 
depai t from home. 

And not send back my messenger. 

Gent. As I learn’d. 

The night before there was no purpose in 
them 

Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble master I 

Lear. Ha ! 3 

Mak’st thou this shame thy pastime ? 
Kent. No, my lord. 

Fool. Ha, ha ! he wears cruel garters. 
Horses are tied by the heads, dogs and 
bears by th’ neck, monkeys by th* loins, 
and men by th’ legs. When a man’s over- 
lusty at legs, then he wears wooden nether- 
stocks. 10 

Lear, What’s he that hath so much thy 
place mistook 
To set thee here ? 

Kent. It is both he and she. 

Your son and daughter. 

Lear. No. 

Kent. Yes. 15 

Lear. No, I say. 

Kent. I say, yea. 

JLear. No, no ; * they would not, 

Kent, Yes, they have. 

I^ar. By Jupiter, I swear, no. ao 

Kent. By Juno, 1 swear, ay. 

Lear. They durst not do’t ; 

They could not, would not do’t ; ’tis worse 
than murder 

To do upon respect such violent outrage. 
Resolve me with all modest haste which 
way 

Thou might’st deserve or they impose this 
usage, 25 

Coming from us. 

Kent. My lord, when at their home 
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I did coimmend your Highness’ letters to 
them. 

Ere I was risen from the place that show’d 
My duty kiiceling, came there a reelcmg 
post. 

Stew’d in his haste, half breathless, panting 
forth 30 

From Gonerii his mistress salutations ; 
Deliver’d letters, spite of intermission. 
Which presently they read ; on whose con- 
tents 

They summon’d up their meiny, straight 
took horse. 

Commanded me to follow and attend 35 
The leisure of their answer, gave me cold 
looks ; 

And meeting here the other messenger. 
Whose welcome I perceiv’d had poison’d 
mine. 

Being the very fellow which of late 30 
Display’d so saucily against your Highness, 
Having more man than wit about me, drew. 
He rais’d the house with loud and coward 
cries. 

Your son and daughter found this trespass 
worth 

The shame which here it suffers. 

FooU Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild 
geese fly that way. 46 

Fathers that wear rags 

Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers that bear bags 

Shall see their children kind. 50 
Foitune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. 
But, for all this, thou shalt have as many 
dolours for thy daughters as thou canst 
tell in a year. 

Lear, O, how this mother swells up to- 
.vard my heart I 55 

Hysterica passio — down, thou climbing 
sorrow. 

Thy element’s below. Where is this 

daughter ? 

Kent With the earl, sir, here within. 

Lear, Follow me not ; 

Stay here. [Exih 

Gent, Made you no more offence but what 
you speak of? ^ 

Kent. None. 

How chance the King comes with so small 
a number ? 

Fool. An thou hadst been set i’ th' st^ks 
for that question, thou'dst well deserv’d it. 

Kent, Why, fool ? 65 

Fool. We’ll set thee to school to an ant, 

to teach thee there’s no labouring i' th’ 
winter. All that follow their noses are led 
by their eyes but blind men ; and there’s 
not a nose among twenty but can smell him 
that’s stinking. Let go thy hold wh^n a 
great wheel runs down a hill, lest it break 
thy neck with following ; but the great 
one that goes upward, let him draw thee ! 
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after. When a wise man gives thee better 
counsel, give me mine again. I would have 
none but knaves follow it, since a fool 
gives it. 75 

That sir which serves and seeks for gam. 
And follows but for form. 

Will pack when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the storm. 

But I will tarry ; the fool will stay 80 
And let the wise man fly. 

The knave turns fool that runs away ; 
The fool no knave, perdy. 

Kent, Where learn’d you this, fool ? 

Fool. Not 1’ th’ stocks, fool. 85 

Re-enter Lear and Gloucester. 

Lear, Deny to speak with me ! They are 
sick I They aie weary I 
They have travel!’ d all the night i Mere 
fetches ; 

The images of revolt and flying off. 

Fetch me a better answer. 

Glo, My dear lord, 

You know the flery quality of the Duke ; 90 
How unremovable and fix’d he is 
In his own course. 

Lear. Vengeance I plague ! death ! con- 
fusion ! 

Fiery? What quality? Why Gloucester, 
Gloucester, 

I’d speak with the Duke of Cornwall and 
his wife, 95 

Glo. Well, my good lord, I have inform’d 
them so. 

Lear. Inform’d them 1 Dost thou under- 
stand me, man ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Lear. The King would speak with Corn- 
wall ; the dear father 

Would with his daughter speak ; commands 
their service. 100 

Are they inform'd of this ? My breath and 
blood I 

Fiery ? the fiery Duke ? Tell the hot Duke 
that — 

No, but not yet. May be he is not well. 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office 
Whereto our health is bound ; we are not 
oujtselves *05 

When nature, being oppress’d, commands 
the mind 

To suffer with the body. I’ll forbear ; 

And am fallen out with my more headier 
will 

To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 
For the sound maru Death on mv state ! 

Wherefore ixo 

Should he sit here ? This act persuades me 
That this remotion of the Duke and her 
Is practice only. Give me my servant forth. 
Go tell the Duke and’s wife I’d speak with 
them— 

Now, presently. Bid them come forth and 
hear me, 1x5 
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Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum 
HH it cry sleep to death. 

Glo. I would have all well betwixt you. 

[Exii. 

Lear. O me, my heart, my rising heart I 
But, down. 119 

Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did 
to the eels when she put 'em i' th' paste 
alive ; she knapp’d 'em o' th’ coxcombs 
with a stick, and cried ‘ Down, wantons, 
down*. 'Twas her brother that, in pure 
kindness to his horse, butter’d his hay. 124 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gloucester, 
and Servants 

Leui. Good morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to your Grace ! 

{Kent here set at liberty. 
JRej. I am glad to see your Highness. 
Lear. Regan, I think you are ; I know 
what reason 

I have to think so. If thou shouldst not be 
glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother's 
tomb. 

Sepulchring an adult ress. [To Kent} O, are 
you free ? 130 

Some other time for that. — Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister's naught. O Regan, she hath 
tied 

Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, 
here. IPoints to his heart. 

1 can scarce speak to thee ; thou 'It not 
believe 134 

With how deprav'd a quality — O Regan ! 
Reg. I pray you, sir, take patience. I have 
hope 

You less know how to value her desert 
Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear. Say, how is that ?, 

Reg. I cannot think my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation. If, sir, perchance 
She have restrain'd the riots of your 
followe’T, 141 

'Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome 
end, 

As clears her from all blame. 

Lear. My curses on her I 
Reg. O, sir, you are old ; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge X 45 
Of her confine. You should be rul'd and led , 
By some discretion that discerns your state 1 
Better than you yourself. Therefore I pray ; 
you 

That to our sister you do make return ; 
Say you have wrong'd her, sir. 

Lear. Ask her forgiveness ? 

Do you but mark how this becomes thei 
house ; *51 

' Dear daughter, I confess that I am old ; | 

[Kneeling . ! 

Age is unnecessary ; on my knees I beg 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and 
food . i 
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Reg. Good sir, no more ; these are un- 
sightly tricks. 153 

Return you to my sister, 

Lear. [Rtsmg] Never, Regan. 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 
Look'd black upon me ; struck me with her 
tongue. 

Most serpent-like, upon the very heart. 
All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall j 
On her ingrateful top 1 Strike her young 
bones. 

You taking airs, with lameness. 

Corn. Fie, sir, fie ! 

Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your 
blinding flames 

Into her scornful eyes. Infect her beauty, 
You fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the pow’iful 
sun 165 

To fall and blast her pride. 

Reg. O the blest gods ! 

So will you wish on me when the rash mcod 
is on. 

Lear. No, Regan, thou shalt never have 
my curse : 

Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 170 
Thee o'er to harshness. Her eyes are ‘fierce, 
but thine 

Do comfort and not burn. 'Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 175 
Against my coming in ; thou better know'st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o’ th' kingdom hast thou not forgo.t, 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 

Reg. Good sir, to th' purpose. 180 

Lear. Who put my man i’ th* stocks ? 

[Tucket within. 
Com. What trumpet’s that ? 

Reg. 1 know’t — my sister's. This 
approves her letter. 

That she would soon he here. 

Enter Oswald. 

Is your lady come ? 
Lear. This is a slave whose easy-borrow’d 
pride 

Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follo\^s. 
Out, varlet, from my sight I 

Corn. What means your Grace ? 

Enter Goneril. 

Lear. Who stock'd my servant ? Regan, 
I have good hope 

Thou didst not know on't. — Who comes 
here ? O heavens, 

If you do love old men, if your sweet s\\ry 
Allow obedience, if you yourselves arc old. 
Make it your cause ; send down, and lake 
my part. 

[To Goneril] Art not asham’d to look upon 
this beard ? — 

O Regan, will you take her by the hand ? 
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Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum 
HH it cry sleep to death. 

Glo. I would have all well betwixt you. 

[Exii. 

Lear. O me, my heart, my rising heart I 
But, down. 119 

Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did 
to the eels when she put 'em i' th' paste 
alive ; she knapp’d 'em o' th’ coxcombs 
with a stick, and cried ‘ Down, wantons, 
down*. 'Twas her brother that, in pure 
kindness to his horse, butter’d his hay. 124 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gloucester, 
and Servants 

Leui. Good morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to your Grace ! 

{Kent here set at liberty. 
JRej. I am glad to see your Highness. 
Lear. Regan, I think you are ; I know 
what reason 

I have to think so. If thou shouldst not be 
glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother's 
tomb. 

Sepulchring an adult ress. [To Kent} O, are 
you free ? 130 

Some other time for that. — Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister's naught. O Regan, she hath 
tied 

Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, 
here. IPoints to his heart. 

1 can scarce speak to thee ; thou 'It not 
believe 134 

With how deprav'd a quality — O Regan ! 
Reg. I pray you, sir, take patience. I have 
hope 

You less know how to value her desert 
Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear. Say, how is that ?, 

Reg. I cannot think my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation. If, sir, perchance 
She have restrain'd the riots of your 
followe’T, 141 

'Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome 
end, 

As clears her from all blame. 

Lear. My curses on her I 
Reg. O, sir, you are old ; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge X 45 
Of her confine. You should be rul'd and led , 
By some discretion that discerns your state 1 
Better than you yourself. Therefore I pray ; 
you 

That to our sister you do make return ; 
Say you have wrong'd her, sir. 

Lear. Ask her forgiveness ? 

Do you but mark how this becomes thei 
house ; *51 

' Dear daughter, I confess that I am old ; | 

[Kneeling . ! 

Age is unnecessary ; on my knees I beg 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and 
food . i 
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Reg. Good sir, no more ; these are un- 
sightly tricks. 153 

Return you to my sister, 

Lear. [Rtsmg] Never, Regan. 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 
Look'd black upon me ; struck me with her 
tongue. 

Most serpent-like, upon the very heart. 
All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall j 
On her ingrateful top 1 Strike her young 
bones. 

You taking airs, with lameness. 

Corn. Fie, sir, fie ! 

Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your 
blinding flames 

Into her scornful eyes. Infect her beauty, 
You fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the pow’iful 
sun 165 

To fall and blast her pride. 

Reg. O the blest gods ! 

So will you wish on me when the rash mcod 
is on. 

Lear. No, Regan, thou shalt never have 
my curse : 

Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 170 
Thee o'er to harshness. Her eyes are ‘fierce, 
but thine 

Do comfort and not burn. 'Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 175 
Against my coming in ; thou better know'st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o’ th' kingdom hast thou not forgo.t, 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 

Reg. Good sir, to th' purpose. 180 

Lear. Who put my man i’ th* stocks ? 

[Tucket within. 
Com. What trumpet’s that ? 

Reg. 1 know’t — my sister's. This 
approves her letter. 

That she would soon he here. 

Enter Oswald. 

Is your lady come ? 
Lear. This is a slave whose easy-borrow’d 
pride 

Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follo\^s. 
Out, varlet, from my sight I 

Corn. What means your Grace ? 

Enter Goneril. 

Lear. Who stock'd my servant ? Regan, 
I have good hope 

Thou didst not know on't. — Who comes 
here ? O heavens, 

If you do love old men, if your sweet s\\ry 
Allow obedience, if you yourselves arc old. 
Make it your cause ; send down, and lake 
my part. 

[To Goneril] Art not asham’d to look upon 
this beard ? — 

O Regan, will you take her by the hand ? 
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As full of grief as age ; wretched in both. 
If it be you that stirs these daughters’ 
hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so 
much 

To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble 
anger, 275 

And let not women’s weapons, water-drops. 
Stain my man’s cheeks I No, you unnatural 
hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall — I will do such 
things — 

What they are yet I know not ; but they 
shall be 280 

The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll 
weep. 

No, I’ll not weep. [Storm and tempest 
1 have full cause of weeping ; but this 
heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or efe I’ll weep. O fool, I shall go mad ! 285 
[Exeunt heart Gloucester, Kent, and 
Foot 

Com, Let us withdraw ; ’twill be a storm. 

Reg, This house is little : the old man 
and’s people 

Cannot be well bestow’d. 

Gon, ’Tis his own blame ; hath put him- 
self from rest. 

And must needs taste his folly. ago 

Reg, For his particular. I’ll receive him 
gladly. 

But not one follower. 

Gon, So am I purpos’d. 

Where is my Lord of Gloucester ? 293 

Corn. Followed the old man forth. 

Re-enter Gloucester. 

He is return’d. 

Glo, The King is in high rage. 

Corn. Whither is he going ? 

Glo. He calls to horse ; but will I know 
not whither. 

Com. *Tis best to give him way ; he leads 
himself. 

Gon, My lord, entreat him by no means 
to stay. 

Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the 
high winds 

Do sorely ruffle ; for many miles aoout 300 
There’s scarce a buslv 

Reg. O sir, to wilful men 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your 
doors. 

He is attended with a desperate train ; 
And what they may incense him to, being 
apt 305 

To have his ear abus'd, wisdom bids fear. 

Com. Shut up your doors, my lord ; ’tis 
a wild night. 

My Began counsels well. Come out o’ th* 
storm. [Exeunt. 


ACT THREE 
Scene I. A heath. 

Storm still. Enter Kent and a Gentleman, 
severally. 

Kent. Who’s there, besides foul weather ? 

Gent. One minded like the weather, most 
unquietly. 

Kent. I know you. Where’s the King 7 

Gent. Contending with the fretful ele- 
ments ; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 5 
Or swell the curled waters ’bove the main. 
That things might change or cease ; tears 
his white hair. 

Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless 
rage. 

Catch in their fury, and make nothing of ; 
Strives in his little world of man to out- 
scorn to 

The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear 
would couch. 

The Hon and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs. 
And bids what will take all. 

Kent But who is with him ? 15 

Gent. None but the fool ; who labours to 
out-jest 

His heart-struck injuries. 

Kent Sir, I do know you, 

And dare, upon the warrant of my note. 
Commend a dear thing to you. There is 
division. 

Although as yet the face of it be cover’d 20 
With mutual cunning, ’twixt Albany and 
Cornwall ; 

Who have — ^as who have not that their 
great stars 

Thron’d and set high ? — servants, who seem 
no less. 

Which are to France the spies and specula- 
dons 

Intelligent of our state* What hath been 
seen, 25 

Either in snuffs and packings of the Dukes ; 
Or the hard rein which both of them hath 
borne 

Against the old kind King j or something 
deeper. 

Whereof perchance these are but furnish- 
ings — 

But true it is from France there comes a 
power 30 

Into this scatter’d kingdom, who already. 
Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and arc at point 
To show their open banner. Now to you : 
If on my credit you dare build so far 35 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 
Some that will thank you making just 
report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
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The King hath cause to plain. 39 

1 am a gentleman of blood and breeding ; 
A.nd from some knowledge and assurance 

offer 

This fSce to you. 

Gent, 1 will talk further with you. 

Kent. No, do not. 

For confirmation that I am much more 44 
Than my out-wall, open this purse and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia, 
As fear not but you shall, show her this ring; 
And she will tell you who your fellow is 
That yet you do not know. Fie on this 
storm ! 49 

I- will go seek the King. 

Gent. Give me your hand. Have you no 
more to say ? 

Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more 
than all yet ; 

That wheii we have found the King — ^in 
which your pam 

That way, I’ll this — he that first lights on 
him 5+ 

Holla the other. [Exeunt severally. 

Scene II. Another part of the heath. 

Storm still. Enter Lear and Fool. 

Lear. Blow, winds, and crack your 
cheeks ,* rage, blow. 

You cataracts and hurncanoes, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, 
drown’d the cocks. 

You sulph’rous and thought-executing 
fires. 

Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunder- 
bolts, 5 

Singe my white head. And thou, all- 
shaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world ; 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at 
once. 

That makes ingrateful man. 9 

Fool. O nuncle, court holy water in a dry 
house is better than this rain-water out o’ 
door. Good nuncle, m ; ask thy daughters’ 
blessing. Here’s a night pities neither wise 
men nor fools. 

Lear. Rumble thy bellyful. Spit, fire ; 
spout, rain. 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my 
daughters. 15 

I tax not you, you elements, with imkind- 
ness ; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you 
children ; 

You owe me no subscription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure. Here I stand, your 
slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak and despis’d old man ; 
But yet I call you servile ministers 21 
That will with two pernicious daughters 
join 

Your high-engender’d battles ’gainst a head 
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So old and white as this. O, ho ! ’tis foul 1 

Fool. He that has a house to put’s head 
in has a good head-piece. 26 

The cod-piece that will house 
Before the head has any. 

The head and he shall louse ; 

So beggars marry many. 30 

The man that makes Ms toe 
What he his heart should make 
Shall of a corn cry woe. 

And turn Ms sleep to wake. 

For there was never yet fair woman but she 
made mouths in a glass. 36 

Enter Kent. 

Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all 
patience ; 

I will say nothing. 

Kent. Who’s there ? 

Fool. Ma»'ry, here’s grace and a cod-piece; 
that’s a wise man and a fool. 41 

Kent. Alas, sir, are you here 7 Things 
that love night 

Love not such nights as these ; the wrath- 
ful skies 

Callow the very wanderers of the dark 
And make them keep their caves. Since I 
was man 4S 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid 
thunder. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I 
never 

Remember to have heard. Man’s nature 
cannot carry 

Th’ affliction nor the fear. 

Lear. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful piidder o’er our 
heads, 50 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou 
wretch. 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipp’d of justice. Hide thee, thou 
bloody hand ; 

Thou perjur’d, and thou simular man of 
virtue 

That art incestuous ; caitiff, to pieces 
shake, 55 

That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s life. Close pent-up 
guilts. 

Rive your concealing continents, and ciy 
These dreadful summoners grace. I am a 
man 59 

More sinn'd against than sinning. 

Kent Alack, bare-headed ! 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a ho\ el ; 
Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst the 
tempest. 

Repose you there, wMle I to this hard 
house — 

More harder than the stones whereof ’tis 
rais’d ; 64 

Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in — return, and foice 
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Scene 2] 

Their scaated couitesy. 

Lea) . Jviy wits begin to turn 

Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy ? Art 
cold ? 

I am cold myself. Where is this straw', my 
fellow ? 

The art of our necessities is strange 70 
That can make vile things precious. Come, 
your hovel. 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my 
heart 

That*s sorry yet for thee. 

Fool. ISingsl He that has and a little tiny 
wit 

With heigh-ho, the wind and the rain — 75 

Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
Though the rain it raineth every day. 

Lear. True, my good boy. Come, bring us 
to this hovel. , 

{Exeunt Lear and Kent, 
Fool. This is a brave night to cool a 
courtezan. ITl speak a prophecy ere I go. 
When priests are more in word than 
matter ; fei 

When brewers mar their malt with 
water ; 

When nobles are their tailors’ tutors ; 
No heretics burn’d, but wenches’ suitors; 
When every case in law is right ; 85 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight ; 
When slanders do not lix'e m tongues ; 
Nor cutpurses come not to throngs ; 
When usurers tell their gold i’ th’ field ; 
And bawds and whores do churches 
build — 90 

Then shall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confusion- 
Then comes the time, who lives to see’t, 
That going shall be us’d with feet. 94 
This prophecy Merlin shall make, for I live 
before his t^me. [Exit. 

Scene III. Gloucester's castle. 

Enter Gloucester and Edmund. 

GIo. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not 
this unnatural dealing. When I desired 
their leave that I might pity him, they took 
from me the use of mine own house, charg’d 
me, on pain of perpetual displeasure, neither 
to speak of him, entreat for him, or any 
way sustain him. 6 

Edm. Most savage and unnatural I 
Glo. Go to ; say you nothing. There is 
division between the Dukes ; and a worse 
matter than that. I have received a letter 
this night — *tis dangerous to be spoken ; I 
have lock’d the letter in my closet. These 
injuries the King now bears wijl be revenged 
home ; there is part of a power already 
footed. We must incline to the King. I will 
look him, and privily relieve him. Go you 
and maintain talk with the Duke, that my 
charity be not of him perceived 5 if he ask 


for me, I am ill, and gone to bed. If I du 
for it, as no less is threatened me, the Kir^ 
my old master must be relie\ ed. 1 here > < 
strange things toward, Edmund; 
you be careful. iFx'i 

Edi7i. This courtesy forbid thee sh..dl the 
Duke 

Instantly know, and of 'that letter too. 
This seems a fair deserving, and must dnov 
me 

That which my father loses — no less than 
all. 

The younger rises, when the old doth lah 

Scene IV. Before a hovel on the heath. 
Storm still. Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent. Here is the place, my lord ; good 
my lord, enter. 

The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. 

Lear. Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter hcie. 

Lear. Wilt break my heait ? 

Kent. I had rather break mine cun. 
Good my lord, entei. 5 

Lear. Thou think’st ’tis much that this 
contentious storm 

Invades us to the skin ; so 'tis to thee. 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

The lesser is scarce felt. Ihou’dst shun a 
bear ; 

But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 
Thou'dst meet the bear i’ th’ mouth. When 
the mind’s free it 

The body’s delicate ; this tern .*st in my 
mind 

Doth from my senses take all feeling else. 
Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to't ? But I will punish 
home. 1 5 

No, I will weep no more. In such a night. 
To shut me out I Pour on ; I will endure. 
In such a night as this I O Regan, Goneril I 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart 
gave all I 20 

O, that way madness lies ; let me shun 
that ; 

No more of that. 

Kent. Good my lord, cntei here. 

Lear. Prithee go in thyself; seek thine 
own ease. 

This tempest will not give me leave to 
ponder 

On things would hurt me more. But ITI go 
in. 25 

[To the Fool] In, boy; go first. — You house- 
less poverty — 

Nay, get thee in. ITl pray, and then I'll 
sleep. [Exit Fool. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
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How shall your houseless heads and unfed 
sides, 30 

Your loop'd and window'd mggedness, 
defend you 

From seasons such as these ? O, I have 
ta'en 

Too Httle care of this I Take physic, 
pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to 
them, 35 

And show the heavens more just. 

Edg. [Within] Fathom and half, fathom 
and half I Poor Tom ! 

Enter Fool from the hoveL 

FooL Come not in here, nuncle, here’s a 
spirit. Help me. help me I 40 

Kent Give me thy hand. Who's there ? 
Foot A spirit, a spirit. He says his 
name's poor Tom. 

Kent, What art thou that dost grumble 
there i' th' straw ? 

Come forth. 

Enter Edgar, disguised as a madman, 

Edg, Away I the foul fiend follows me. 45 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold 
wind. 

Humh I go to thy cold bed and warm thee. 

Lear, Didst thou give all to thy daugh- 
ters ? And art thou come to this ? 49 

Edg. Who gives anything to poor Tom ? 
whom the foul fiend hath led through fire 
and through flame, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o'er bog and quagmire ; that hath laid 
knives under his pillow and halters in his 
pew, set ratsbane by his porridge; made 
him proud of heart, to ride on a bay 
trotting-horse over four-inched bridges^ to 
course his own shadow for a traitor. Bless 
thy five wits 1 Tom's a-cold. O, do de, do 
de, do de. Bless thee from whirlwinds, star- 
blasting, and taking ! Do poor Tom some 
charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. There 
could I have him now — and there — and 
there again — ^and there. [Storm still. 

Lear, What, has his daughters brought 
him to this pass ? 

Could'st thou save nothing ? Would'st thou 
give 'em all ? 

Foot Nay, he reserv'd a blanket, else we 
had been all sham'd. 65 

Lear. Now all the plagues that in the 
pendulous air 

Hang fated o'er men's faults light on thy 
daughters I 

Kent. He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor I Nothing could 
have subdu'd nature 

To such a lowness but his unkind daugh- 
ters. 

Is it the fashion that' discarded fathers 7x 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh? 
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[Act 3 

Judicious punishment 1 'twas this flesh 
begot 

Those pelican daughters. 

Edg. Pilhcock sat on Pillicock-hill. 73 
Alow, alow, loo, loo I 
Foot This cold night will turn us all to 
fools and madmen. 

Edg. Take heed o' th' foul fiend ; obey 
thy parents ; keep thy words justly ; swear 
not ; commit not with man's sworn spouse ; 
set not thy sweet heart on proud array, 
Tom's a-cold. Sa 

Tcnr. What hast thou been ? 

Edgr-A serving-man, proud in heart and 
mind ; that curl'd my hair ; wore gloves 
in my cap ; serv’d the lust of my mistress’ 
heart, and did the act of darkness with her ; 
swore as many oaths as 1 spake words, and 
broke them in the sweet face of heaven ; 
one that slept in the contriving of hist, and 
wak'd to do it. Wine lov'd 1 deeply, dice 
dearly ; and in woman out-paramoiir’d the 
Turk. False of heart, light of ear, bloody of 
hand ; hog in sloth, fox in stealth, woU in 
greediness, dog in madness, hon m prey. 
Let not the creaking of shoes nor the 
rustling of silks betray thy poor heart to 
woman. Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy 
hand out of plackets, thy pen from lenders' 
books, and defy the foul fiend. 96 

Still through the hawthorn blows the cold 
wind. 

Says suum, mun, nonny. 

Dolphin my boy, boy, sessa! let him trot 
by. [Storm still. 

Lear. Why, thou wert better in a grave 
than to answer with thy uncover’d body 
this extremity of the skies. Is man no 
more than this ? Consider him well. Thou 
ow'st the worm no silk, the beast no hide, 
the sheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha ! 
here’s three on’s are sophisticated ! Thou 
art the thing itself : unaccommodated man 
is no more but such a poor, bare, forked 
animal as thou art. Off, off, you lendings ! 
Come, unbutton here. los 

[Tearing off his clothes. 

Enter Gloucester with a torch. 

Fool. Prithee, nuncle, be contented ; 'tis 
a naughty night to swim in. Now a little 
fire in a wild field were like an old lecher’s 
heart — a small spark, all the rest on’s body 
cold. Look, here comes a walking fire. 112 
Edg. This IS the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet; 
be begins at curfew, and walks till the first 
cock ; he gives the web and the pin, squenes 
the eye, and makes the hare-lip ; mildews 
the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creature of ^rth. 117 

Swithold footed thrice the 'old ; 

He met the nightmare and her nine- 
fold ; 

Bid her alight *20 



Scene 4] 

And her troth phght. 

And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ! 
Kent How fares your Grace ? 
hear. What's he ? 124 

Kent, Who's there ? What is*t you seek ? 
Glo. What are you there ? Your names ? 
Edg, Poor Tom ; that eats the swimming 
frog, the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, 
and the water ; that , in the fury of lus 
heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow- 
dung for sallets, swallows the old rat and 
the ditch-dog, drinks the green mantle of 
the standing pool ; who is whipp’d from 
tithing to tithing, and stock-punish'd, 
and imprison’d ; who hath had three suits 
to his back, six shirts to his body — 

Horse to ride, and weapon to wear ; 

But mice and rats, and such small deer. 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long 
year. i3f> 

Beware my follower. Peace, Smulkin ; 
peace, thou fiend ! 

Glo. What, hath your Grace no better 
company ? 

Edg, The prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man ; Modo he’s call’d, and Mahu. 140 
Glo, Our flesh and blood, my lord, is 
grown so vile 

That it doth hate what gets it. 

Edg, Poor Tom’s a-cold. 

Glo, Go in with me ; my duty cannot 
suffer 

T’ obey in all your daughters’ hard com- 
mands. X45 

Though their injunction be to bar my 
doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon 
you. 

Yet have I ventur’d to come seek you 
out. 

And bring you where both fire and food is 
ready. 

Lear, First let me talk with this philoso- 
pher. 150 

What is the cause of thunder ? 

Kent Good my lord, take his offer ; go 
into th' house. 

Lear, I'U talk a word with this same 
learned Theban. 

Wliat is your study ? 

Edg, How to prevent the fiend and to kill 
vermin. 155 

Lear, Let me ask you one word in private. 
Kent, Importune him once more to go, 
my lord ; 

His wits begin t’ unsettle. {Storm still. 

Glo. Canst thou blame him ? 

His daughters seek lus death. Ah, that good 
Kent I— 

He said it would be thus-— poor, banish'd 
man I 160 

Thou sayest the King grows mad ; I’ll tell 
thee, friend, 

1 am almost mad myself. I had a son. 
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Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he sought 
my life 

But lately, very late. I lov’d him, friend — 
No father his son dearer. Trae to tell 
thee. 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. What a 
night’s this ! i6d 

1 do beseech your Grace — 

Lear. O, cry you mercy, sir. 

Noble philosopher, your company. 

Edg. Tom’s a-cold. 

Glo. In, fellow, there, into th’ hovel ; 

keep thee warm. 270 

Lear. Come, let’s in aH. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 

Lear. With hjm ; 

I will keep still with my philosopher. 

Kent. Good my lord, soothe him ; let him 
take the fellow. 

Glo. Take him you on. x74 

Kent, Sirrah, come on ; go along tvith us. 
Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Glo. No words, no words ! Hush. 

Edg. Child Rowland to the dark tov’er 
came. 

His word was still * Fie, foh, and 
fum, 175 

I smell the blood of a British man 

{Exeunt 

Scene V. Gloucester's castle. 

Enter Cornwall and Edmund, 

Corn. I will have my revenge ere I depart 
his house. 

Bdm. How, my lord, I may be censured, 
that nature thus gives way to loyalty, 
something fears me to think of. 

Corn, I now perceive it was not alto- 
gether your brother’s evil disposition made 
him seek his death ; but a provoking merit, 
set a-work by a reprovable badness in 
himself. 7 

Bdnu How malicious is my fortune, that 
I must repent to be just I This is the 
letter he spoke of, which approves him an 
intelligent party to the advantages of 
France. O heavens I that this treason 
were not, or not I the detector I la 

Com, Go with me to the Duchess. 

Edwt, If the matter of this paper be 
certain, you have mighty business in hand. 

Com. True or false, it hath made thee 
Earl of Gloucester. Seek out where thy 
father is, that he may he ready for our 
apprehension. *8 

Edm. [Aside] If I find Mm comforting the 
King, it will stuff his suspicion more fully. 
— I will persever in my course of loyalty, 
though the conflict be sore between that 
and my blood. a* 

Com. I will lay trust upon thee ; and 
thou Shalt find a dearer father in my love. 

fJBxeunt. 
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Scene VI. An outhouse of Gloucester’s 
castle. 

Ettter Kent and Gloucester. 

G?o. Here is better than the open air ; 
take it thankfully. I will piece out the 
comfort with what addition I can. I will 
not be long from you. 3 

Kent. All the pow’r of his wits have 
given way to his impatience. The gods 
reward your kindness ! [Exit Gloucester. 
Enter Lear, Edgar, and Fool. 

Edg, Frateretto calls me, and tells me 
Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness. 
Pray, innocent, and beware the foul fiend. 

Fool. Prithee, nuncle, tell me whether a 
madman be a gentleman or a yeoman ? 10 
Lear. A king, a king I 
Fool. No ; he's a yeoman that has' a 
gentleman to his son ; for he's a mad 
yeoman that sees his son a gentleman 
before him. 

Lear. To have a thousand with red 

burning spits 15 

Come hizzing in upon 'em — 

Edg. The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool. He's mad that trusts in the tame- 
ness of a wolf, a horse's health, a boy’s love, 
or a whore’s oath. 

Lear. It shall be done ; I will arraign 
them straight. 20 

[To Edgar] Come, sit thou here, most 

learned justicer. 

[To the Fool} Ttiou, sapient sir, sit here. — 
Now, you she-foxes I 
Edg. Look where he stands and glares I 
Want’ St thou eyes at trial, madam ? 

Come o'er the bourn, Bessy, to me. 25 
Fool. Her boat hath a leak. 

And she must not speak. 

Why she dares not come over to thee, 
Edg. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in 
the voice of a night ’ngale. Hoppedance cries 
1*1 Tom's belly for two white herring. 
Croak not, black angel ; I have no food for 
thee. 3= 

Kent. How do you, sir ? Stand you not 
so amaz'd. 

Will you lie down and rest upon the 
cushions ? 

Lear. I'll see their trial first. Bring in their 
evidence. 35 

[To Edgar] Thou robed man of justice, take 
thy place. 

[To ike Fool] And thou, his yoke-fellow of 
equity. 

Beach by his side. [To Kent] You are o’ th’ 
commission, 

Sit you too. 

Bdg. Let us deal justly. 40 

Steepest or wakest thou, jolly shep- 
herd ? 

Thy sheep be in the corn ; ' 
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And for one blast of thy minikin, 
mouth. 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 

Pur I the cat is grey. 43 

Lear. Arraign her first j 'tis Goneril. I 
here take my oath before this honourable 
assembly she kick'd the poor King her 
father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress. Is your 
name Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 30 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a 
joint-stool. 

Lear. And here’s another, whose warp’d 
looks proclaim 

What store her heart is made on. Stop her 
there ! 

Arms, arms, sword, fire I Corruption in the 
place I 

False justicer, why hast thou let her scape ? 
Edg. Bless thy five wits ! 56 

Kent. O pity ! Sir, where is the patience 
now 

That you so oft have boasted to retain ? 
Edg. [Aside] Uy tears begin to take his 
part so much 

They mar my counterfeiting. 60 

Lear. The little dogs and all. 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they 
bark at me. 

Edg. Tom will throw his head at them. 
Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 65 
Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 

Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail — 

Tom will make him weep and wail ; 70 

For, with throwing thus my head. 

Dogs leapt the hatch, and all are fled. 
Do de, de, de. Scssa 1 Come, march to 
wakes and fairs and market-towns. Poor 
Tom, thy horn is dry. 74 

Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan ; 
see what breeds about her heart. Is there 
any cause in nature that make these hard 
hearts ? [To Edgar] You, sir, I entertain 
for one oi my hundred ; only I do not like 
the fashion of your garments. You will say 
they are Persian, but let them be chang’d. 80 
Kent. Now, good my lord. He here and 
rest awhile. 

Lear. Make no noise, make no noise ; 
draw the curtains. So, so. We'll go to 
supper i’ th' morning. 

Fool. And I'll go to bed at noon* 85 

Re-enter Gloucester. 

Glo. Come hither, friend* Where is the 
King my master ? 

Kent. Here, sir ; but trouble him not — 
his wits are gone. 

Glo. Good friend, I prithee, take him in 
thy arms ; 
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Scene 6] 

I tiave o’erheard a plot of death upon him 
There is a litter ready ; lay him in’t 90 
And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou 
Shalt meet 

Both welcome and protection. Take up thy 
master ; 

If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life 
With thine, and all that offer to defend 
him. 

Stand in assured loss. Take up, take up ; 9.“ 
And follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. 

Kent Oppressed nature sleeps 

This rest might yet have balm'd thy broken 
sinews. 

Which, if convenience will not allow. 
Stand in hard cure. [To the Fool] Come, 
help to bear thy master ; 

Thou must not stay behind. 

Glo. Come, come, away, 

{Exeunt all but Edgar, 
Edg. When we our betters see bearing 
our woes, 

We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

alone suffers suffers most i* th* mind. 
Leaving free things and happy shows 
behind ; 105 

But then the mind much sufferance doth 
o’erskip 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellow’- 
ship. 

How light and portable my pain seems now. 
When that which makes me bend makes the 
King bow — 

He childed as I father'd I Tom, away I no 
Mark the high noises ; and thyself bewray. 
When false opinion, whose wrong thoughts 
defile thee. 

In thy just proof repeals and reconciles 
thee. 

What will hap more to-night, safe scape the 
King 1 III 

Lurk, lurk. [Exif. 

Scene VI L Gloucester's castle. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Goneril, 
Edmund, and Servants. 

Com. [To GonerilJ Post speedily to my 
lord your husband ; show him this letter. 
The army of France is landed. — Seek out 
the traitor Gloucester. 

[JBxewnf some of the Servants. 
Reg. Hang him instantly. 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes, 5 

Corn. Leave him to my displeasure. 
Edmund, keep you our sister company. 
The revenges we are bound to take upon 
your traitorous father are not fit for your 
beholding. Advise the Duke, where you 
are going, to a most festinate preparation ; 
we are bound to the like. Our posts shall be 
swift and intelligent betwhct m. Farewell, 
dear sister; farewell, my Lord of Gloucester, j 


Enter Oswald. 

How now ! where’s the King ? 

Osw. My Loid of Gloucester hath con- 
vey’d him hence. 

Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 15 
Hot questrists after him, met him at 
gate ; 

Who, with some other of the lord's de- 
pendants. 

Are gone with him toward Dover, where 
they boast 

To have v\cll-armed friends. 

Corn. Get horses for your mistiess. 
Gon. Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 20 
Corn. Edmund, farewell. [Exeunt Goneril, 
Edmimd, and Oswald, 
Go seek the traitor Gloucester, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us. 

[Exeunt other Servants* 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our powder 
Shall do a court’sy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not control. 

Enter Gloucester, brought in by two or 
three. 

Who's there ? the traitor ? 
Reg. Ingrateful fox I 'tis he. 27 

Corn. Bind fast his corky arms. 

Glo. means your Graces ? Good my 
xnends, consider 

You are my guests ; do me no foul plav, 
friends. . 30 

Corn. Bind him, 1 say. [vServowfs bind him* 
Reg. Hard, hard. O filthy traitor I 

Glo. Unmeiciful lady as you are, I’m 
none. 

Corn. To this chair bind him. Villain, 
thou Shalt find — 

plucks his beard. 
Glo. By the kind gods, 'tis most ignobly 
done 

To pluck me by the beard. 35 

Reg. So white, and such a traitor ! 

Glo. Naughty lady. 

These hairs which thou dost ravish from my 
chin 

Will quicken and accuse thee. I am your 
host. 

With robbers' hands my hospitable favours 
You should not ruffle thus. What will you 
do ? 40 

Com. Come, sir, what letters had you late 
from France ? 

Reg. Be simple-answer’d, for we know 
the truth. 

Com. And what confederacy have you 
with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom 7 
Reg. To whose hands you haye sent the 
lunatic King : 

Speak. 46 

Glo* I have a letter guessingly set domju 
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Whicii came from one tlaat'b of a neutral 
heart# 

And not from one opposed. 

Corn. Cunning. 

Reg. And false. 

Corn. Where hast thou sent the King ? 

GIo. To Dover. 50 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? Wast thou 
not charg’d at peril — 

Com. Wherefore to Dover ? iMt him 
first answer that. 

Glo. I am tied to the stahe, and I must 
stand the course. 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? 

Glo. Because I would not see thy cruel 
naMs 55 

Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce 
sister 

In his anointed flesh rash boarisK fangs. 

The sea# with such a stona as his bare 
head 

In hell-black night endur’d# would have 
buoy’d up 

And quench’d the stelled fires. 60 

Yet, poor old heart# he holp the heavens 
to rain. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that dern 
time. 

Thou shouldst have said *^Good porter, 
turn the key 

All cruels else subscribe# but I shall see 

The winged vengeance overtake such 
children. 6 $ 

Com. See’t shalt thou never. Fellows, 
hold the chair. 

Upon these eyes of thine I’ll set my foot. 

Glo. He that will think to five till he be 
old. 

Give me some help ! — O cruel I O you gods 1 

Reg. One side will mock ano^er; th’ 
other too. 70 

Com* If you see vengeance — 

1 Serv. Hold your hand# my lord. 

I have serv’d you ever since I was a child ; 

But better service have I never done you. 

Than now to bid you hold. 

Reg. How now, you dog ! 

1 Serv. If you did wear a beard upon 
your chin 75 

I’d shake it on this quarrel. What do you 
mean ? 

Com. My villain I {They draw and fight. 

1 Serv. Nay, then come on, and take the 
chance of anger. 

[Cornwall is wounded. 

Reg. Give me thy sword. A peasant stand 
up thus I [She tahes 'a sword mid sfctbs 
him from behind. 

1 Serv. O, I am slain I My lord, you have 
one eye left so 

To see some mischief on him. O i [Dies. 

Com. Lest it see more, prevent it. Out 
vile jelly I 

Where is thy lustre now ? 
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[Act 4 

Glo. Ail dark and comfortless I Where’s 
my son Edmund ? 84 

Edmund, enkmdle all the sparks of nature 
To quit this horrid act. 

Reg. Out, treacherous villain ! 

Thou crdl’st on him that hates thee. It 
was he 

That made the overture of thy treasons 
to us ; 

Who is too good to pity thee. 

Glo. O my follies 1 Then Edgar was 
abus’d. 90 

Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper 
him. 

Reg. Go thrust him out at gates and let 
him smell 

His way to Dover. [Gloucesfer led out. 
How is’t my lord ? How look you ? 

Com. I have receiv’d a hurt. Follow me. 
lady. 

Turn out that eyeless villain ; throw this 
slave 93 

Upon the dunghill. Regan, I bleed apace. 
Untimely comes this hurt. Give me your 
arm. [Exit Cornwall, led by Regan. 

2 Serv. I’ll never care what wickedness I 

do. 

If this man come to good. 

3 Serv. If she live long, 

And in the end meet the old course ol death, 
Women will all turn monsters. xoi 

2 Serv. Let’s follow the old Earl and get 

the Bedlam 

To lead him where he would. IBs roguish 
madness 

Allows itself to anything. 

3 Serv. Go thou. I'll letch some flax and 

whites of eggs 105 

To apply to lus bleeding face. Now heaven 

help him I [Exewnl. 

ACT FOUR 
Scene I. The Heath. 

Enter Edgar. 

Edg. Yet better thus and known to be 
contemn’d. 

Than still contemn’d and flatter’d. To be 
worst. 

The lowest and most dejected thing of 
fortune. 

Stands stUl in esperance, lives not in fear. 
The lamentable change is from the best ; 5 
The worst returns to laughter. Welcome, 
then. 

Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace 1 
The wretch that thou hast blown unto the 
worst 

Owes nothing to thy blasts. 

Enter Gi-oigcester, led by an Old Man. 

But who comes here ? 
My father, poorly led ? World, world, O 
woHd 1 m 
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Scene 1] 

But that thy strange mutations make us 
hate thee. 

Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man. O my good lord, I have been 
your tenant, and your father’s tenant, these 
fourscore years. 

Glo. Away, get thee away ; good friend, 
be gone. 15 

Thy comforts can do me no good at all ; 
Thee they may hurt. 

Old Man. You cannot see your way. 

Glo, I have no way, and therefore want 
no eyes ; 

I stumbled when I saw : full oft ’tis seen 20 
Our means secure us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. O dear son Edgar, 
The food of thy abused father’s wrath ! 
Might I but hve to see thee in my touch, 
I’d say I had eyes again ! 

Old Man. How now ! Who’s there ? 25 

Edg. [Aside] O gods ! Who is’t can say 
‘ I am at the worst * ? 

I am worse than e’er I was. 

Old Man. ’Tis poor mad Tom. 

Edg. [Aside] And worse I may be yet. 
The worst is not 

So long as we can say * This is the worst ’. 

Old Man. Fellow, where goest ? 

Glo. Is it a beggar-man ? 30 

Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 

Glo. He has some reason, else he could 
not beg. 

I’ th’ last night’s storm I such a fellow saw ; 
Which made me think a man a worm. My 
son 

Came then into my mind ; and yet my 
mind 35 

Was then scarce friends with him. I have 
heard more since. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to th’ gods — 
They kill us for their sport. 

Edg. [Aside] How should this be ? 

Bad is the trade that must play fool to 
sorrow, 

Ang’ring itself and others. — Bless thee, 
master I 40 

Glo. Is that the naked fellow ? 

Old Man. Ay, my lord. 

Glo, Then, prithee, get thee away. If for 
my sake 

Tliou wilt o’ertake us hence a mile or twain 
I’ th’ way toward Dover, do it for ancient 
love ; 

And bring some covering for this naked 
soul, 45 

Which I’ll entreat to lead me. 

Old Man, Alack, sir, he is mad. 

Glo. ’Tis the times* plague when madmen 
lead the blind. 

Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 
Above the rest, be gone. 

Old Man. I’ll bring him the best ’parcl 
that I have, 50 

Come ott’t what will. EExih 


Glo, Sirrah, naked fellow I 

Edg. Poor Tom’s a-coid. [Aside] I cannot 
daub it further. 

Glo. Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. [Aside] And yet I must. — Bless thy 
sweet eyes, they bleed. 55 

Glo. Know’st thou the way to Do\ er ? 

Edg. Both stile and gate, horse-way and 
footpath. Poor Tom hath been scar'd out 
of his good wits. Bless thee, good man’s son, 
from the foul fiend I Five fiends have been 
m poor Tom at once : of lust, as Obidicut ; 
Hobbididence, prince of dumbness ; Mahu, 
of stealing ; Modo, of murder ; Flibberti- 
gibbet, of mopping and mowing, who since 
possesses chambermaids and waiting- 
women. So, bless thee, master I 

Glo. Here, take this purse, thou whom the 
heavens’ plagues 65 

Have humbled to all strokes. That I am 
wretched 

Makes thee the happier. Heavens, deal so 
still I 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not 
see 

Because he does not fee!, feel your power 
quickly ; 70 

So distribution should undo excess. 

And each man have enough. Dost thou 
know Dover ? 

Edg. Ay, master, 

Glo, There is a cliff whose high and 
bending head 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep : 73 

Bring me but to the very brim of it 
And I’ll repair the misery thou dost bear 
With something rich about me. From that 
place 

I shall no leading need. 

Edg. Give me thy arm ; 79 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. Before the Duke of Albany* s 
palace. 

Enter Goneril and Edmund. 

Gon. Welcome, my lord. I marvel our 
mild husband 
Not met us on the way. 

Enter Oswald. 

Now, where’s your master ? 

Osw, Madam, within, but never man so 
chang’d. 

I told him of the army that was landed ; 
He smil’d at it. I told him you were 
coming ; 5 

His answer was * The worse Of Glou- 
cester’s treachery. 

And of the loyal service of his son. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me sot. 
And told me I had turn’d the wrong side 
out. 
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[Act 4 


What iij:0St he should dislike seems pleasant 
to him ; lo 

What like, offensive. 

Gon. [To Edmund} Then shall you go no 
further. 

It is the cowish terror of his spirit 
That dares not undertake ; he'll not feel 
wrongs 

Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes on 
the way 

May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my 
brother ; 15 

Hasten his musters and conduct his pow’rs. 
I must change arms at home, and give the 
distaff 

Into my husband's hands. This trusty 
servant 

Shall pass between us. Ere long you are 
like to hear, 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 20 
A mistress's command. Wear this ; spare 
speech* [Giving a favour. 

Decline your head ; this kiss, it it durst 
speak. 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air. 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edm, Yours in the ranks of death. 

Gon, My most dear Gloucester 

[Exit Edmund. 

O, the difference of man and man I 
To thee a woman’s services are due. 

My fool usurps my body. 

Osw^ Madam, here comes my lord. 

[Exit 

Enter Albany. 

Gon. I have been worth the whistle. 

Alb, O Goneril ! 

You are not worth the dust whicli the lude 
wind 3 ‘ 

Blows in your face. I fear your disposition : 
That nature which contemns it origin 
Cannot be border’d certam in itseh ; 

She that herself will sliver and dn.bianch 
From her material sap perforce must wither 
And come to deadly use. 3 ■ 

Gon, No more ; the text is foolish. 

Alh, Wisdom and goodness to the vile 
seem vile ; 

Filths savour but themselves. What have 
you done 7 

Tigers, not daughters, what have you 
perform’d ? 40 

A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whose reverence even the head-lugg'd bear 
would lick. 

Most barbarous, most degenerate, have 
you madded. 

Could my good brother suffer you to do it ? 
A man, a Prince* by him so benefited ! 45 
If that the heavens do not their visible 
spirits 

Send quicMy down to tame these vile 
offences^ 


It will come 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
Like monsters of the deep. 

Gon. er’d man ! ■so 

That bear’st a cheek tor blows, a head for 
wrongs ; 

Who hast not in thy brows an eye discern- 
ing 

Thine honour from thy suffering ; that not 
know'st 

Fools do those villains pity who are 
punish'd 

Ere they have done their mischief. Where’s 
thy drum 7 

France spreads his banners m our noiseless 
land, 

With plumed helm thy state begins to 
threat, 

Whil'st thou, a moral fool, sits still, and 
cries 

’ Alack, why does he so ? * 

Alb, See thyself, devil 1 

Proper deformity shows not in the fiend 
So horrid as in w^oman. 

Gon. O vain fool 1 61 

Alb. Thou changed and self-cover'd 
thing, for shame ! 

Be-monstei not thy feature. Were’t my 
fitness 

To let these hands obey my blood. 

They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones. Howe’er thou art a 
fiend, 66 

A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 

Gon, Marry, your manhood — mew 1 

Enter a Messenger, 

Alb. What news 7 

Mess. O, my good lord, the Duke of 
Coinwall's dead, 70 

Slam by hL servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloucester. 

Alb. Gloucestei’s eyes ! 

Mess. A servant that he bred, thrill’d 
with lemorse. 

Oppos’d against the act, bending his sword 
To his great master ; who, thereat enrag’d. 
Flew on him, and amongst them fell'd him 
dead ; 

But not without that harmful stroke which 
since 

Hath pluck’d him after. 

Alb. This shows you are above. 

You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge I But, O poor 
Gloucester ! 80 

Lost he his other eye 7 

Mess, Both, both, my lord. 

This letter, madam, craves a speedy 
answer ; 

'Tis from your sister. 

Gon, [Aside] One way I like this well ; 
But being widow, and my Gloucester with 
her. 
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Scene 2] 

May ail the building in my fancy plucSc s-s ] GenL Faith, once or twice she heav’d the 
Upon my hateful life. Another way ' name of father 25 

The news is not so tart. — I’ll read, and j Pantingly forth as if it press'd her heart ; 

answer. (Exit. ! Cned ' Sisters ! sisters I Shame of ladles I 

Aib. Where was Ms son, when they did ' Sisters I 

take his eyes ? Kent ! father t sisters I What I’ th’ storm 7 

Mess. Come with my lady hither. 3’ th night ? 

He is not here. Let pity not be believ’d ! ’ There she shook 

Mess. No, my good lord ; I met Mm back The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 30 

again. 90 And clamour moisten’d ; then away she 

Alb. Knows he the wickedness ? started 

Mess. Ay, my good lord ; 'twas he in- To deal with grief alone. 

form’d against him KetU. It is the stars, 

And quit the house on purpose that their The stars above us, govern our conditions; 

punishment Else one self mate and make could not beget 

Might have the freer course. Such different issues. You spoke not with 

‘Gloucester, I live her since ? as 

To thank thee for the love thou show'dst Gent. No. 

the King, , 95 

And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, 
friend : 

Tell me what more thou know’st. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The French camp near Dover. 

Enter Kent and a Gentleman. 

Kent. Why the King of France is so 


suddenly gone back know you no reason ? 

Gent. Something he left imperfect in the 
state, which since his coming forth is 
thought of, which imports to the kingdom 


Kent. Was this before the King return'd ? 
Gent. No, since. 

Kent. Well, sir, the poor distressed Lear's 
i’ th’ town ; 

Who sometime in his better tune re- 
members 39 

What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 

Gent. Why, good sir ? 

Kent. A sovereign shame so elbows him ; 
his own unkindness, 

That stripp’d her from his benediction, 
turn’d her 


so much fear and danger that his personal To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 


return was most required and necessary. 6 
Kent. Who hath he left behind him 
generM ? 

Gent. The Marshal of France, Monsieur 
La Far. , ^ 

Kent. Did your letters pierce the Queen 
to any demonstration of grief ? 10 

Gent. Ay, sir ; she took them, read them 
in my presence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d 
down 

Her delicate cheek. It seem’d she was a 
queen 

Over her passion, who, most rebel-like. 
Sought to be king o’er her. 

Kent. O, then it mov’d her. 15 

Gent. Not to a rage; patience and 
sorrow strove 

Who should express her goodliest. You 
have seen 

Sunshine and rain at once : her smiles and 
tears 

Were like a better way. Those happy smilets 
That play’d on her ripe lip seem’d not to 
know 20 

What guests were in her eyes, which parted 
thence 

As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. In 
brief. 

Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved 
If all could so become it. 

Kent 


To his dog-hearted daughters — these things 
sting 4S 

His mind so venomously that burning 
shame 

Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 

Kent. Of Albany’s and Cormvall’s powers 
you heard not ? 

Gent. 'Tis so ; they are afoot. 

Kent. Well, sir. I’ll bnng you to our 
master Lear, 50 

And leave you to attend him. Some dear 
cause 

Will in concealment wrap me up awhile j 
When I am known aright, you shall not 
grieve 

Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you 
go 54 

Along with me. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV, The French camp. A tent* 

Enter with drum and colours, Cordelia, 
Doctor, and Soldiers. 

Cor. Alack, ’tis he ! Why, he was met 
even now 

As mad as the vex'd sea, singing aloud. 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow 

With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo- 

Ilow'rs, 

Made she no verbal question 7 Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 5 
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In our sustaining com. A century send 
forth ; 

Search every acre in the high-grown field. 
And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Officer. 

What can man's wisdom. 
In the restoring his bereaved sense ? 

He that helps him, take all my outward 
wortn. xo 

Doct There is means, madam. 

Our foster-nurse of nature is repose. 

The wiiicii he lacks ; that to provoke in 
him 

Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 

Cor. All blest -secrets, 15 

AU you unpublish’d virtues of the earth. 
Spring with my tears ; be aidant and 
remediate. 

In the good man’s distress. Seek, seek for 
him ; 

Lest his ungovern’d rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. News, madam ; 

The British pow’rs are marching hither- 
ward. 

Cor. *Tis known before ; our preparation 
stands 

In expectation of them. O dear father I 
It is thy business that I go about ; 
Therefore great France 25 

My mourning and importun’d tears hath 
pitied. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite. 
But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s 
right. 

Soon may I hear and see him ! [Exeunt. 

Scene V. Gloucester's castle. 

Enter Regan and Oswald. 

Reg. But are my brother’s pow'rs set 
forth ? 

Osw. Ay madam. 

Reg. Himself in person there ? 

Osw. Madam, with much ado. 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

Reg. Lord Edmund spake not with your 
lord at home ? 

Osw. No, madam. 5 

Reg. What might import my sister’s letter 
to him ? 

Osw. I know not, lady. 

Reg. Faith, he is posted hence on serious 
matter. 

It was great ignorance, Gloucester's eyes 
being out. 

To let him live ; where he arrives he moves 
All. hearts against us. Edmund, I think, is 
gone XI 

In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His nighted life ; moreover, to descry 
The strength o’ th’ enemy. 

IXOZ 


[Act 4 

Osw. I must needs after him, madam 
with my letter. 

Reg. Our troops set forth to-morrow* 
stay with us ; 

The ways are dangerous. 

. ^ madam : 

My lady charg’d my duty m this business 

Reg. Why should she write to Edmund ? 
Might not you 

Transport her purposes by word 1 Belike 
Some things — 1 know not what. I’ll love 
thee much — 21 

Let me unseal the letter. 

Osw. Madam, I had rather— 

Reg. 1 know your lady does not love her 
husband ; 

I am sure of that ; and at her late being 
here 

She gave strange oeillades and most speak- 
ing looks 23 

To noble Edmund. I know you are of her 
bosom. 

Osw. I, madam ? 

Reg. I speak in understanding : v’are. 
I know’t. 

Therefore I do advise you take this note. 
My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have 
talk’d ; 30 

And more convenient is he for my hand 
Than for your lady’s. You may gather 
more. 

If you do find him, pray you give him 
this ; 

And when your mistress hears thus much 
from you, 

I pray desire her call her wisdom to her. 35 
So fare you well. 

If you do chance to hear of that blind 
traitor. 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him off, 

Osw. Would 1 could meet him, madam \ 
I should show 
What party I do follow. 

Reg. Fare thee well. 40 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI. The country near Dover. 

Enter Gloucester, and Edgar dressed like 
a peasant. 

Glo. When shall I come to th’ top of that 
same hill ? 

Edg. You do climb up it now ; look how 
we labour. 

Glo. Methinks the ground is even. 

Edg. Horrible steep. 

Hark, do you hear the sea ? 

Glo. No, tally. 

Edg. Why then, your other senses grow 
imperfect 5 

By your eyes’ anguish. 

Glo, So may it be indeed. 

Methinks thy voice is alter’d, and thou 
speak’st 
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Scene 6] 

In better phrase and matter than thou Glo. Away, and let me die. 

didst. Edg, Hadst thou been aught but gos- 

Edg, Y’are much deceiv’d : in nothing samer, feathers, air, 

am I chang’d So many tathom down precipitating, 5c 

But in my garments. Thou’dst shiver’d like an egg ; but thou 

Glo. Methinks y'are better spoken. dost breathe, 

Edg, Come on, sir; here’s the place. Hast heavy substance, bleed’st not. 
Stand still. How fearful n speak’st, art sound. 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one's eyes so low ! Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
The crows and choughs that wing the mid- Which thou hast perpendicularly icll. 

way air Thy life’s a miracle. Speak yet again. 

Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half-way Glo. But have I fall'n, or no ? 

down Edg. From the dread summit of 

Hangs one that gathers samphire — dreadful chalky bourn. 


Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring 
bark 


Thy life’s a muracle. Speak yet again, 55 
^ay Glo. But have I fall'n, or no ? 

Edg. From the dread summit of this 
ful chalky bourn. 

15 Look up a-height ; the shrill-gorg’d laik so 


Cannot be seen or heard. Do but look up. 

Glo. Alack, I have no eyes. 60 

Is wretchedness depnv’d that benefit. 


Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy To end itself by death ? *Twas yet some 


Almost too small for sight. The murmunng 
surge 20 


comfort. 

When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage 


That on tlT unnumb’red idle pebble chafes And frustrate his proud will. 


Cannot be heard so high. I’ll look no more ; I 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight Up- 
Topple down headlong. 

Glo. Set me where you stand. G 

Edg. Give me your hand. You are now I 


Edg. Give me your arm. 

p — so. How is’t ? Feel you your kgs ? 

You stand. 65 

Glo. Too well, too weU. 

Edg. This is above all strangeness. 


25 Upon the crown o* th’ cliff what thing w’as 


within a foot 25 Upon the crown o* th’ cliff what thing was 

Of th’ extreme verge. For all beneath the that 

moon W’fcich parted from you ? 

Would I Dot leap upright. Glo. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Glo. Let go my hand. Edg. As I stood here below, mei bought 

Here, friend, ’s another purse ; in it a his eyes 

jewel vVere two full moons ; he had a thousand 

Well worth a poor man's taking- Fairies noses, 

and gods 29 Korns whelk’d and waved like the eniidged 

Prosper it with thee I Go thou further off ; sea. 

Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. It was some fiend ; theiefore, thou happy 

Edg. Now fare ye well, good sir. father, 

Glo. With all my heart. Think that the clearest gods, w'ho make 


that 

W’fcich parted from you ? 

Glo. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edg. As I stood here below, mei bought 
his eyes 

vVere two full moons ; he had a thousand 
noses, 

Korns whelk’d and waved like the eniidged 


Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his despair 
I& clone to cure it. 

Glo. [Kneeling] O you mighty gods ! 

This w'orid I do renounce, and in your 
sights 35 

Shake pauenrly my great affliction off. 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 


them b ononis 

Of men’s impossibilities, have prcseived 
thee. 

Glo. I do remember now. Henceforth I’ll 
bear 75 

Affliction till it do cry out itself 
Enough, enough ' and die. That thing 
you speak of 


My snuff and loathed part of nature should 1 took it for a man ; often ’tw'ould say. 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him \ The fiend, the fiend *. He led me to that 
[Kismg] Now, fellow, fare thee well. place, 7^ 

Edg. Gone, sir ; farewell, Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts. 

And yet I <lrcsse, .UU W. 


The treasury of life, when life itself 


But I'vho comes here ? 


Yields to the theft. Had he been where he The safer sense will ne’er accommodate 


thought, 

By this had thought been past, — Alive or 
dead ? 45 

Ho, you sir I friend! Hear you, sir! 
Speak ! — 

Thus might he pass indeed. Yet he revives — 
What are you, sir ? 


His master thus. 

•Alive or Lear. No, they cannot touch me for 
45 coining ; I am the King himself, 
ou, sir ! Edg. O thou side-piercing sight ! 85 

Lear. Nature’s above art in that respect, 
evives — There's your press-money. That fellow 
handles his bow like a crow-keeper ; draw 
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me a clothier's yard. Look, look, a mouse ! 
Peace, peace ; this piece of toasted cheese 
will do’t. There's my gauntlet ; I’ll prove 
it on a giant. Bring up the brown bills. 
O, well flown, bird I i' the clout, i’ the clout 
— ^hewgh 1 Give the word. gs 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear, Pass. 

Gle. I know that voice. 95 

Lear, Ha I Goneril, with a white beard ! 
They flatter’d me like a dog, and told me 
I had white hairs in my beard ere the 
black ones were there. To say ‘ ay ’ and ‘ no ’ 
to everything that 1 said 1 ‘ Ay ' and no ’ 
too was no good divinity. When the rain 
came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter j when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding ; there I found 'em, 
there I smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not 
men o' their words. They told me I was 
everything; ’tis a he — I am not ague- 
proof. 105 

Glo. The tnck of that voice I do well 
remember. 

Is’t not the King ? 

Lear, Ay, every inch a king. 

When I do stare, see how the subject 
quakes, 

I pardon that man’s life. What was thy 
cause ? 

Adultery ? ixo 

Thou Shalt not die. Die for adultery ? No. 
The wren goes to’t, and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher in my sight. 

Let copulation thrive ; for Gloucester’s 
bastard son m 

Was kinder to his father than my daughters 
Got ’tween the lawful sheets, 

To’t, luxury, pelLmell, for I lack soldiers. 
Behold yond simp ’1 mg dame 
Whose face between her forks presages 
snow. 

That minces virtu:: and does shake the 
head 120 

To hear of pleasure’s name — 

The fitchew nor the soiled horse goes to’t 
With a more riotous appetite. 

Down from the waist they are centaurs. 
Though women all above ; x-5 

But to the girdle do the gods inhcstit. 
Beneath is all the fiends’ ; 

There’s hell, there's darkness, there is the 
sulphurous pit — 

Burning, scalding, stench, consumption. 
Fie, fie, fie 1 pah, pah I Give me an ounce of 
civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my 
imagination. There's mono/ for thee. 131 
Gh, O, let me kiss that hand I 
Lear, Let me wipe it first ; it smells of 
mortality, 

Glo. O ruin’d piece of nature I This great 
w’orld , 

Shall so wear out to nought. Dost thou ' 
know me ? 135 ] 


[Act 4 

Lear. I remember thine eyes well enough. 
Dost thou squiny at me ? No, do thy 
worst, blind Cupid ; FU not love. Read 
thou this challenge ; mark but the penning 

of it. 

Glo. Were all thy letters suns, I could not 
see one. 240 

Edg, [Aside] I would not take this from 
report. It is. 

And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear. Read. 

Glo. What, with the case of eyes ? 244 

Lear. O, ho, are you there with me ? 
No eyes in your he^d nor no money in your 
purse ? Your eyes are in a heavy case, your 
purse in a light ; yet you see how this 
world goes. 

Glo. I see it feelingly. 14.9 

Lear. What, art mad ? A man may see 
how this world goes with no eyes. Look 
with thme ears. See how yond justice rails 
upon yond simple thief. Hark, in thine ear : 
change places and, handy-dandy, which is 
the justice, which is the thief ? Thou hast 
seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar ? 155 

Glo, Ay, sir. 

Lear. And the creature run from the cur ? 
There thou mightst behold the great image 
of authority : a dog’s obey’d in office.' 
Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody 
hand. 

Why dost thou lash that whore ? Strip thy 
own back ; 161 

Thou hotly lusts to use her in that kind 
For which thou whip’st her. The usurer 
hangs the cozener. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do 
appear ; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin 
with gold, 165 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
breaks ; 

Arm it m rags, a pigmy’s stra w does pierce 
it. 

None does offend, none — I say none ; I’ll 
able 'em. 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the 
power 

To seal th’ accuser's lips. Get thee glass 
eyes, 370 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. Now, now, 
now, now I 

Pull off my boots. Harder, harder — so. 

Edg. O, matter and impertinency mix’d I 
Reason in madness I 176 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take 
my eyes. 

I know thee well enough ; thy name is 
Gloucester. 

Thou must be patient ; we came crying 
hither. 

Thou know’st the first time that we smell 
the air x 8 q 
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We wawl an : I will pieaclj to thee 

Mar' . 

Glo. AlacI ald.cic the day ! 

Lear. Wh<f we are bora^ T/e cry that wi 
aie ‘lome 

To this grea stage of fools« This a goov 
block ! 

It were a delicate stratagem to shoe is 
A troop of horse with felt ; I'i! putT h 
proof ; 

And when I have storn upon these son-in 
laws. 

Then kiH, kill, MU, kill, kill, kiU ! 

Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants. 

Gent O, here he is : lay hand upo 
him. — Sir, 

Your most dear daughter — 19 

Lear. No rescue ? What, a pnsoner ? 
am even 

The natural fool of fortune. Use me well 
You shall have ransom. Let me hav 
surgeons ; 

I am cut to th* brains. 

Getd. You shall have any thing 

Lear. No seconds ? AU myself ? 39 

Why, this would make a man a man o 
salt. 

To use his eyes for garden water-pots. 

Ay, and laying Autpmn's dust. 

Gmt Good sir — 

Lear. I will die bravely, like a smug 
bridegroom. What I soo 

1 will be jovial. Come, come ; I am a king. 
My masters, know you that. 

Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey 
you. 

Ixav. Then there's life in't. Nay, an you 
get it, you shall get it by running. Sa, sa, 
sa, sa, [Exit running ; AtiendarUs follow. 

Gent A sight most pitiful in the meanest 
wretch, 206 

Past speaMng of in a king ! Thou hast one 
daughter 

Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. 

Edg. HMl, gentle sir, 

Gent Sir, speed you j what's your will ? 

Bdg* Bo you hear aught, sir, of a battle 
toward T an 

Geni. Most sure and vulgar ; every one 
hears that 

Which can distinguish sound. 

Bdg. But, by your favour. 

How near's the other army ? 

Gent. Near and on sjpeedy foot ; the main 
descry *15 

Stands on the hourly thought, 

Edg. I thank you, sir; that's all. 

Gent Though that the Queen on special 
cause is here. 

Bar army Is mov'd on. 

Edg* 11MxikyontSk*tExMGeidknum^ 
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Glo. You evei-gentle gods, take my 
breath from me ; 

Let not my worser spint tempt me again 
To die before you please. 

von, father. 

G£o. Now, good sir, what are you ? 

Edg. A most poor man, made tame to 
fortune's blows. 

Who, by the art of known and feeiinsr 
sorrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your 
hand ; . - 5 

I'U lead you to some biding. 

Hearty thanks ; 

The bounty and the benison of hea\en 
To boot, and boot 1 

Enter Oswald. 

Osw. A p’^ociaim'd price ! Most happy ! 
That eyeless head of thme was first fiain'd 
flesh 

To raise my fortunes. Thou old unhapr\ 
traitor, . , 

Briefly thyself remember. The sword L out 
That must destroy thee. 

G2o. Now let thy friendly hand 

Put strength enough to't. [Edgar interposes. 

Osw, Wherefore, bold peasant, 

Dar'st thou support a publish'd traitor ? 
Hence ; 

Lest that th' infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 230 

Edg. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther 
'casion. 

Osiv. Let go, slave, or thou diest, 

Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and 
let poor volk pass. An chud ha' bin 
zwagger'd out of my life, 'twould not ha’ 
bm 20 long as 'tis by a vortnight. Nay, 
come nor near th* old man ; keep out, che 
vor ye, or Ice try whether your costard or 
my ballow foe the harder. Chili be plain 
with you. 

Os«». Out, dunghill I 245 

Edg. Chill pick your teeth, zir. Come ; 
no matter vor your foins. [They fight. 

Osw, Slave, thou hast slain me. Villain, 

take my purse t 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. 
And give the letters which thou find’st 
about me 250 

To Edmund Earl of Gloucester, him 

out 

Upon the English party. O, untimely 
death ! 

Death! [Be dies. 

Edg. I know thee well; a serviceable 
villain. 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress ass 
As badness would desire. 

Glo. What, is |ic dead ? 

Edg. Sit you down, father ; r^t you. 
Let's see these pockets ; the letters that he 
speaks of 
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IMay be my fiiends. He’s dead ; I am only 
sorry 259 

^le had no other death^s-man* Let us see. 
Leave* gentle wax ; and, manners, blame 
us not : 

To know our enemies* minds we’d rip their 
hearts ; 

7 heir papers is more lawful. 

[Reads] ' Let our reciprocal v’ows be 
rememb red. You have many opportunities 
to cut hiiB off ; if your wiil want not, time 
and place v/iU be fruitfully offer’d. There 
is nothing done if he return the conqueror : 
then am i the prisoner, and his bed my 
gaol ; from the loathed warmth whereof 
deliver me, and supply the place for your 
labour. 2G8 

Your (Wife, so I would say) affectionate 
servant, Goneril.* 

0 indistinguish'd space of woman’s will ! 
A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life ; 
And the exchange my brother 1 Here, in 

the sands 

Thee I'll rake up, the post unsanctihed 
Of murderous lechers ; and m the mature 
time =75 

With this ungracious paper strike the sight 
Of the death-practis’d duke. For him *tis 
well 

That of thy death and business 1 can tell. 
Glo. Ihe" King is mad ; how stiff is my 
vile sense, 

That I stand up, and have ingenious 
feeling =50 

Of my huge sorrows I Better I were 
distract ; 

So should my thoughts be sever’d from my 
gnefs, 

And woes by wrong imaginations lose 
Ihe knowledge of themselves. 

[Drum afar off. 
Edg. Give me your hand. 

Far off methiaks I hear the beaten drum. 
Come, father, I’ii bestow you with a fiiend. 

iExewit. 

ScENTE VII. A tent in the French camp. 

Music. Elder Cordelia, Kent, Doctor, 
and Gentleman. 

Cor, O thou good Kent, how shall I live 
and work 

To match thy goodness ? My life wiE be 
too short. 

And every measure fail me. 

Kent To be acknowledg’d, madam, is 
o’erpaid. 

All my reports go with the modest truth ; 
Kor more nor clipp’d, but so. 6 

Cor. Be better suited. 

These weeds are memories of those wcrser 
hours ; 

1 prithee put them off. 

Kent, Pardon, dear madam ; 
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i Yet to be known shortens my made intent ; 

‘ My boon I make it that you know’ me not * 
Till time and 1 think meet. u 

Cor. I'hen be’t so, my good lord. [To ike 
Doctor} How does the King ? 

VocL Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor. O you kind gods. 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 
Th* untun’d and jarring senses, O, wind 
lip 16 

Of this child-dianged father I 

Voct. So please your Alajesty 

That w’e may wake the King ; he hath slept 
long. 

Cor. Be govern’d by your knowledge, and 
proceed 

I’ th’ sway of your own will. [To the 
gentleman} Is he array'd ? 20 

Gent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of 
sleep 

We put fresh garments on him. 

Doct Be by, good madam, when we do 
awake him ; 

I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. Very well. 

Doct. Please you, draw near. Louder the 
music there I 25 

He draws the curtains and discovers Leaf 
asleep in bed. 

Cor. O my dear father I Restoration hang 
Thy medicine on my Ups, and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that my two 
sisters 

Have in thy reverence made. 

Kent. Kind and dear princess I 

Cor. Had you not been their father, these 
w hite flakes $0 

Did challenge pity of them. Was tliis a 
face 

To be oppos'd against the warring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread bolted 
thunder ? 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick cross lightning ? to watch — ^poor 
perdu 1 — 35 

With this thin helm ? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood 
that night 

Against my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor 
father. 

To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn. 
In short and musty straw ? Alack, alack I 
’Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. — He wakes ; speak 
to him. 43 

Doct. Madam, do you ; ’tis fittest. 

Cor. How does my royal lord ? How fares 
your Majesty ? 

Lear. You do me wrong to take me out 
o* th* grave. 

Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 46 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten leaiL 



Scene 


Cor. Sir^ do yoi£ know me ? 

. You are a spiriti^ I 'aiow» Where did 
you die ? 

Co Still, stdl far wide ! 50 

Do . lie’s scarce awake ; let him alone ) 
awliile« 

Lee . Where have I been ? Where am I ? 
Fair dayMglit ? 

1 am E light ily abus’d. I should e'en die itn 
pity 

To see another thus. I know not what to 
say. 

I will not swear these are my hands. Let's 
see. 55 

I feel this pin prick. Would I were assur’d 
Of my condition I 

Cor. O, look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hands in benediction o’er 
me. 

No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Lear, Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 60 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more 
nor less ; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know 
this man ; 

Yet I am doubtful ; for I am mainly 
ignorant 65 

What place this is ; and ail the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I 
know not 

Where 1 did lodge last night. Do not laugh 
at me ; 

For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be iny child Cordelia. 

Cor. And so I am, I am. 70 

Lear. Be your tears wet ? Yes, faith. I 
pray weep not ; 

If you have poison for me I will drink it. 

I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor. No cause, no cause. 75 

Lear. Am I in France ? 

Kent, In your own kingdom, sir. 

Lear. Do not abuse me. 

Doct Be comforted, good madam. The 
great rage. 

You see, is kill’d in him; and yet it is 
danger 79 

To make Mm even o^er the time he has lost. 
Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more 
Till further settling. 

Cor. Wiirt please your Highness walk ? 

Lear. You must hear with me. 

Pray you now, forget and forgive ; I am old 
and foolish, 85 

[Exeunt all but Kent and Gentleman. 

Gent. Holds it true, sir, that the Duke 
of Cornwall was so slain t 

Kent. Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is conductor of his Ikcople 7 
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Kent. As ’tis said, the bastard son of 
Gloucester. 

^ Gent. They say Edgar, Ms banish'd son, 
iS with the Earl of Kent in Germany. 

Kent. Report is changeable. ’Tis time to 
iook about ; the powers of the kingdom 
i,?jnroacli apace, 

Geftt. The arbitrement is like to be 
bloody. Fare you well, sir, [Exit. 

Kent. My point and period will be 
throughly wrought, 97 

Or well or ill, as this day's battle’s fought. 

[Exit. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I, TIte British camp near Dover. 

Enter, with drum and colours, Edmund, 
Regan, Gentlemen, and Soldiers. 

Edm. Know of the Duke if his last 
purpose hold. 

Or whether since he is advis’d by aught 
To change the course. He’s full altera- 
tion 

And self-reproving — bring tih constant 
pleasure. [Exil an Officer. 

Reg. Oils sister’s man is certainly mis- 
cained. 5 

Edm. ’Tis to be doubted, madam. 

Reg. Now, sweet lord. 

You know- the goodness I intend upon 
you. 

Tell me — but truly — ^but then speak the 

Do you not love my sister 7 
Edm. In honour’d love. 

Reg. But have you never found mv 
brother’s way 
To the forfended place ? 

Edm. That thought abuses you. 

Reg. 1 am doubtful that you have been 
conjunct 

And bosom’d with her, as far as we call 
hers. 

Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. 

Reg. I never shall endure her. Dear my 
lord, ^5 

Be not familiar with her. 

Edm. Fear me not. 

She and the Dnke her husband I 

Enter, with drum and colours, Albany, 
OoNERii., and Soldiers. 

Gon. [Aside] I had rather lose the battle 
than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. 

Alb. Our very loving sister, well be-met. 
Sir, this 1 heard : the King is come to his 
'daughter m 

With others whom the rigour of our state 
Forc’d to cry out. Where 1 could not be 
honest 

I never yet was valiant. For this business. 
It touches ut as France Invades our land, 25 
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Not bolds the King, with others whom, i 
fear. 

Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 

Edvn. Sir, you speak nobly. 

Reg. Why is this reason'd ? 

Gon. Combine together 'gainst the enemy; 
For these domestic-door particulars 30 
Are not the question here. 

Alb. Let's then determine 

With th' ancient of war on our proceeding, 

Edm. I shall attend you presently at 
your tent. 

Reg. Sister, you'll gp with us 7 

Gon. No. 35 

Reg. 'Tis most convenient ; pray you go 
with us. 

Gon. [Aside] O, ho, I know the riddle. — 
I will go. 

As they are going out, enter Edgar, disguised. 

Edg. If e'er your Grace had speech with 
man so poor, 

Hear me one word. 

Alb. I'll overtake you. — Speak. 

IBxeunt all but Albany and Edgar. 

Edg. Before you fight the battle, ope this 
letter. 40 

If you have victory, let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it ; wretched though 
I seem 

1 can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avouched there. If you miscarry, 
Your business of the world hath so an end. 
And machination ceases. Fortune love you! 

Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 

Edg. I was forbid it. 

When time shall serve, let but the herald 
cry, 4S 

And I’ll appear again. 

Alb. Why, fare thee well. I will o'erlook 
thy paper. [Exit Edgar. 

Re-enter Edmund. 

Edm. The enemy's in view ; draw up 
your powers. 51 

Here is the guess of their true strength and 
forces 

By diligent discovery ; but your haste 
Is now urg'd on you. 

Alb. We will greet the time. {Exit. 

Bdm. To both these sisters have I sworn 
my love ; 55 

Each jealous of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them sh^l I 
take ? 

Both ? one ? or neither ? Neither can be 
enjoy'd. 

If both remain alive : to take the widow. 
Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril ; 
And hardly shall I carry out my side, 61 
Her husband being alive. Now then, we'll 
use 

His countenance for the battle; which 
being done. 


[Act 5 

Let her who would be nd of him devise 
His speedy taking off. As ior tne mercy 65 

Which he intends to Lear and to Coideiia 

The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never see his pardon ; for my state ^ 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate. 

Scene II. A field, between the two camps. 

Alarum within. Enter, with drum and 
colours, the Powers of France ot'cr the 
stage, Cordelia with her Father in her 
hand, and exeunt 

Enter Edgar and Gloucester. 

Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of 
this tree 

For your good host ; pray that the right 
may thrive. 

If ever I return to you again 
ITl bring you comfort. 

Glo. Grace go with you, sir ! 

[Exit Edgar. 

Alarum and retreat within. Re-enter Edgar. 
Edg. Away, old man ; give me thy hand ; 
away ! 5 

King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter 
ta'en. 

Give me thy hand ; come on. 

Glo. No further, sir ; a man may rot even 
here. 

Edg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men 
must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming 
hither : 10 

Ripeness is all. Come on. 

Glo. And that's true too. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. The British camp near Dover. 

Enter, in conquest with drum and colours, 
Edmund; Lear and Cordelia prisoners ; 
Soldiers, Captain. 

Edm. Some officers take them away. 
Good guard. 

Until their greater pleasures first foe known 
That are to censure them. 

Cor. We are not the first 

Who with best meaning have incurr’d the 
worst. 

For thee, oppressed King, am I cast down ; 
Myself could else out-frown false Fortune's 
frown. 6 

Shall we not see these daughters and these 
sisters ? 

Lear. No, no, no, no I Come, let's away 
to prison* 

We two alone will sing hke birds i' th' cage j 
When thou dost ask me blessing. I'll kneel 
down *0 

And ask of thee forgiveness ; so we'll live^ 
And pray, and sing, and teH old tales, ano 
laugh 



Scene 3j 

At glided buttcifiscb, and iseai pooi rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we'll talk with 
them too — 

Who loses and who wins j who’s in» who’s 
out"— 15 

And take upoti’s the mystery of things 
As if we w'ere God's spies ; and we'll wear 
out 

In a wall’d prison packs and sects of great 
ones 

That ebb and How by th' moon. 

Edm. lake them away. 

Lear, Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves thiow^ mcense. Have I 
caught thee ? 21 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from 
heaven 

And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine 
eyes ; 

The good years shall devour them, flesh and 
fell, 

Ere they shall make us weep. Well see ’em 
starv’d first. ?5 

Come. [Exeunt Lear and Cordelia, guarded, 

Edm, Come hither. Captain ; hark. 
[Gwtng a paper} Take thou this note ; go 
follow them to prison. 

One step I have advanc'd thee ; if thou dost 
As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy 
way 30 

To noble fortunes. Know thou this, that 
men 

Are as the time is ; to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword. Thy great em- 
ployment 

Will not bear question ; either say thoulfc 
do't. 

Or thrive by other means. 

Capt, III do’t, my lord. 35 

Edm. About it ; and write happy when 
th’ hast done. 

Mark — I say, instantly ; and carry it so 
As I have set it down. 

Capt. I cannot draw a cart _ nor eat 
dried oats ; ^ 39 

If it be man's work. I’ll do’t. lExih 

Flourish. Enter Ax.baky, Gonerii., Began, 
and Soldiers. 

Alb. Sir, you have show’d to-day your 
valiant strain. 

And fortune led you well. You have the 
captives 42 

Who wer^ the opposites of this day’s strife ; 
I do require them of you, so to use them 
As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. 

Edm, Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention and appointed guard j 
Whose age has charms in it, whose title 
more, 

To pluck the common bosom on his side, 50 
And turn our impress'd lances in our eyes 
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Which do command them. With him I ^ent 
the Queen, 

My reason all the same j and they are ready 
lo-monow, or at furthei space, t’ appear 
Where you shall hold your session. At this 
time 55 

We sweat and bleed ; the friend hath lost 
Ills friend ; 

And the best quarrels, in the heat, are 
cuis’d 

By those that feel their sharpness. 

'1 he question of Cordelia and her father 
Requires a place. 

Sir, by your patience, bo 
I . hold you but a subject of this war. 

Not as a brother. 

Reg. That’s as we list to grace him. 
Methmks our pleasure might have been 
demanded 

Ere you had spoke so far. He led ou^ 
powers. 

Bore the commission of my place and 
person, 65 

The which immediacy may yvell stand up 
And call itself your brother, 

Gow. Kot so hot. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself. 
More than in your addition. 

Keg* . In my rights. 

By me invested, he compeers the best. 70 

Alb. That were the most, if he should 
husband you. 

Reg. Jesters do oft prove prophets. 

Gon. Holla, holla ! 

That eye that told you so look’d but 
asquint. 

Reg. Lady, I am not well ; else I should 
answer 

From a full-flowing stomach. General, 75 
Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patri- 
mony ; 

Dispose of them, of me; the walls is 
thine. 

Witness the world that 1 create thee here 
My lord and master, 

Gon. Mean you to enjoy him t 

Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good 
will. 80 

Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb, Half-blooded fellow, yes. 

Reg. [To Edmund] Let the drum strike, 
and prove my title thine. 

Alb. Stay yet ; hear reason. Edmund, I 
arrest thee 

On capital treason ; and, in thy attaint* 
[Pointing to Gomrih 
This gilded serpent. For your claim, fair 
sister, 85 

I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 

'Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord. 

And I, her husband, contradict your banns. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me — 
My lady is bespoke, 

Gm» An interlude I 90 

1109, 
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All?. Thou art arm’d, Gloster. Let the 
trarapet sonad. 

If aooe appear to prove upon tliy person 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons. 
There is my pledge ; {Throiving down a 

I’ll make it on thy heart. 
Ere I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Than I have here proclaim’d thee. 

Reg. Sick, O, sick I 

Gon. [Aside] If not. I’ll ne’er trust 
medicine. 97 

Ednu There's my exchange. [Throti’nig 
dawn a gioreh What in the world he is 
That names me traitor, viilam-like he lies. 
Call by thy trumpet ; he that dares 
approach, loo 

On him, on you, who not, I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 

Alb. A herald, ho ! 

Edm. A herald, ho, a herald I 

Alb. Trust to thy single virtue ; for thy 
soldiers, 

AH levied in my name, have in my name 105 
Took their discharge. 

Reg, My sickness grows upon me. 

Alb. She is not well ; convey her to my 
tent. {Exit Regan, led. 

Enter a Herald. 

Come hither, herald. I-et tlie trumpet 
sound, 

Ard read out this. 109 

Herald. [Reads] ‘ If any man of quality 
or degree within the lists of the army will 
maintain upon Edmund, supposed Earl of 
Gloucester, that he is a manifold traitor, 
let him appear by the third sound of the 
trumpet. He is bold in his defence.* 114 
Sound, trumpet. [1 Trumpet. 

Herald. Again I [2 Tirumpet. 

Herald. Again ! [3 Trumpet. 

[TrumpJt answers within* 

Enter Edgar, armed, at the third sound, a 
trumpet before him. 

Alb. Ask him Ms purposes, why he 
appears 

Upon this call o’ th* trumpet. 

Herald. What are you ? 

Your name, your quality, and why you 
answer jao 

This present summons ? 

Edg. Know, my name Is lost, 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker- 
bit ; 

Yet am I noble as the adversary 
I come to cope. 

Mb. Which is that adversary 7 

Edg. What's he that speaks for Edmund 
Earl of Gloucester 7 135 

Edm. Himself. What say’st thou to him 7 
Bdg. Draw thy sword. 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart. 
Thy aim may do thee justice ; here is mine. 
txm 


[Act 5 

Behold, it is the prlvuege of mine bonou^ 
My oath, and my picfession. I protest—^ 
Maugre diy strength, youth, piace, and 
eminence, 

Despite thy victor sword and fire-new 
fortune, 

Thy valour and thv heart — thou art a 

tiaitor ; 

False to thy gods, tliy brother, and thv 
father ; 

Conspirant ’gainst this high illustrious 
prince ; 135 

And, from th’ extremest upward of thy 
head 

To the descent and dust below thy foot, 

A most toad-spotted traitor* Say thou 
‘ No 

This swoid, this arm, and my best spirits, 
are bent 

To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, 
Thou liest. 

Edm. In wisdom I should ask thy name ; 
But. since thy outside looks so fair and 
w'arlike, 

And that thy tongue some say of breeding 
breathes, 14.3 

What safe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn. 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated lie o'erwhelm thy 
heart ; 

Which — for they yet glance by and scarcely 
bruise — 

This sword of mine shall give them instant 
way 

Where they shall rest for ever. Trumpets, 
speak. 150 

[Alarums. They fight. Edmund falls. 
Alb. Save him, save him ! 

Gon. TMs is practice, Gloucester, 

By th’ law of war thou wast not bound 
to answer 

An unknown opposite ; thou art not 
vanquish’d. 

But cozen’d and beguil’d. 

Alb. Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper shall 1 stopple it. Hold, 
sir. X55 

Thou worse than any name, read thine own 
evil. 

No tearing, lady ; I perceive you know it. 
Gon. Say, if I do — ^the laws are mine, not 
thine. 138 

Who can arraign me for’t ? 

Alb. Most monstrous! 01 

Know'st thou this paper ? 

Gon. Ask me not what I know. [Exit 
Alb. Go after her. She’s desperate; 

govern her. [Exit an Officer* 

Edm. What you have charg’d me witb, 
that hav^ I done* 

And more, much more ; the time will )bdng 
it out. ' : 

'Tls past, and so am 1. But what art thou 



Scene 3 ] 

Tliat liast tWs fortune oq me ? If tlioii^rt 
noble# 165 

I do forgive tbee. 

Edg* Let*s exchange charity. 

1 am BO less in blood than thou art, 
Edmund 1 

If more, the more th* hast wrong’d me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father’s son. 
Ihe gods are Just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us : 17^ 

The dark and vicious place where thee he 
got 

Cost Mm his eyes. 

Edm. Th’ hast spoken right, 'tis true ; 
The wheel is come full circle ; 1 am here. 

Atb, Methought thy very gait did 
prophesy ^75 

A royal nobleness. I must embrace thee. 
l.et sorrow split my heart if ever I 
XHd bate thee or thy father I 

Edg* Worthy prince, 

I know*t. 

Alb. Where have you hid yourself ? 
How have you known the miseries of your 
father 7 iSo 

Edg. By nursing them, my lord. List a 
brief tale ; 

And when 'tis told, O that my heart would 
burst I 

The bloody proclamation to escape 
Ihat follow'd me so near — O our lives' 
sweetness, 184 

That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once I — ^taught me to 
shift 

Into a madman's rags, t' assume a 
semblance 

That very dogs disdain'd ; and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings. 
Their precious stones new lost ; became his 
guide, X90 

Led him, begg'd for him, sav'd him from 
despair ; 

Never — O fault I — reveal'd myself unto him 
Until some half-hour oast, when 1 was 
arm'd; 

Not sure, though hoping, of this good 
success, 

I ask'd Ms blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage. But his flaw'd 
heart — *96 

Alack, too weak the conflict to-support J — 
*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and 
grief. 

Burst smilingly. 

Edm* This speedbi of yours hath mov'd 
me. 

And shall perchance do good ; but speak 
you on ; 300 

You look as you had something more to say. 

Alh. If there be more, more woeful, hold 
it in; 

For 1 am almost ready to dissolve. 

Hearing of this. 


KING LEAR 

Edga This would have seem'd a period 
To such as love not sorrow ; but another. 
To amplify too much, would make much 
more, so6 

And top extremity. 

Whilst i was big in clamour, came there m 
a man 

Who, having seen me in my worst estate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd society ; but then, 
finding 210 

Who 'twas that so endur'd, with his strong 
arms 

He fastened on my neck and bellowed out 
As he’d burst heaven ; threw him on my 
father ; 

Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him 
That ever ear receiv'd ; wMch in recounting 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of 
life 2x6 

Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets 
sounded 

And Inhere I left him tranc'd. 

Alb. But who was this 7 

Edg, Kent, sir, the banish'd Kent, who 
in disguise 

Follow'd Ms enemy king, and did Mm 
service 220 

Improper for a slave 

Enter a Gentleman with a bloody Iknife, 

Gent Help, help, O, help ! 

Edg, What kind of help 7 

Alb, Speak, man. 

Edg, What means this bloody knife 7 
Gent, 'Tis hot, it smokes ; 

It came even from the heart of — O, she's 
dead ! 

A 0 >, Who dead 7 Speak, man. 225 

GenL Your lady, sir, your lady I and her 
sister 

By her is poison'd ; she confesses it. 

Edm, 1 was contracted to them both. AU 
three 

Now marry in an instant. 

Edg, Here comes Kent. 

Enter Kent. 

Alb. Produce tne bodies, be they alive or 
dead. [Exit Gentleman, ^30 

TMs judgment of the heavens, that makes 

us tremble. 

Touches us not with pity. O* is tMs ho ? 
The time will not allow the compliment 
WMch very manners urges. 

Kent, 1 am come 

To bid my king and master aye good night. 
Is he not here 7 

Alb. Great tMng of us forgot 1 

Speak, Edmund, where's the King 7 and 
where's Cordelia 7 (The bodies of 
Goneril and Regan are brought in. 
Sce'st thou this object, Kent ? 

Kent Alack, why thus 7 

Edm. Yet Edmimd was belov'd, 
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The one rhe other poison'd foi my sake, «4o 
And after slew herself. 

Alh. Even so. Cover their faces. 

Edtn, f pant tor fife. Some good I mean 
to do. 

Despite of mme own nature- Quickly 
‘■end — 

Be bnet in it — to th’ castle ; for my writ 
Is on the htc oi Lear and on Cordelia. 240 
Nav, send in time, 

Ai'?- Run, rim, O, run ! 

Edg. To who. my lord ? Who has the 
office ? Send 

Thv token of repiieve. 240 

Edm. Well thought on. Take my sword ; 
Give It the Captain. 

Haste thee, for thy life. 

[Exii Edgar. 

Edm. He hath commission from thy wife 
and me 

To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair. 
That she fordid heiself. 2=?'^ 

Alb. The gods defend her ! Bear him 
hence awhile. [Edmund is borne off. 

Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in Ms 
ann*: : Edgar, Captain, and Others 
fallowing. 

Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl ! O, you 
are men of stones ! 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them 
so 

That heaven's vault should crack. She's 
gone for ever. 

I know when one is dead and when one 
lives ; 260 

She's dead as earth. Lend me a looking- 
glass ; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the 
stone, 

Why, then she lives. 

Kent. Is this the promis'd end ? 

Edg. Or image of that horror ? 

Alb. Fall and cease ! 

Leai, This feather stirs ; she lives. If it 
be so, 2 b 5 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent. O my good master ! [Kneeling. 
Lear. Prithee away. 

Edg. 'Tis noble Kent, your friend. 
Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, 
traitors all I 

I might have sav'd her ; now she's gone for 
ever. 270 

Cordelia, Cordelia I stay a little, Ha I 
What is't thou say*st ? Her voice was ever 
soft. 

Gentle, and low — ^an excellent thing in 
woman. 

J kiil'd the slave that was a«hanging thee. 
CupL 'Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Lean Did I not, fellow ? 


[Act S 

I have seen the day, with my good^^itinp- 
falchion, 

I would have made them sidp s I am old 

now. 

And these same crosses spoil me. Who are 

you ? 

Mine eyes are not o' tti' best. I'll tel! you 
straight. 

KeitL If fortune brag of two she lov'd and 
hated, aSo 

One of them we behold. 

Lear. This is a dull sight. Are you not 
Kent ? 

Kent. The same — 

Your servant Kent. - Where is your servant 
Cams ? 

Lear. He's a good fellow, I can tell you 
that ; 

He’ll strike, and quickly too. He's dead and 
rotten. 2&5 

Kent. No, my good lord ; I am the very 
man — 

Lear. I’ll see that straight. 

Kent. That from your first of difference 
and decay 

Have follow'd your sad steps. 

Lear. You are welcome hither. 

Kent. Nor no man else I All's cheerless, 
dark, and deadly, 290 

Your eldest daughters have fordone them- 
selves 

And desperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay, so I think. 

Alb. He knows not what he says ; and 
vain is it 

That we present us to him. 

Edg. Very bootless. 294 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Alb. That's but a trifle here. 

You lords and noble friends, know our 
intent. 

What comfort to this great decay may come 
Shall be applied. For us, we will resign 
Dunng the life of this old Majesty, 

To him our absolute power. [To Edgar and 
Kent] You to your rights ; 

With boot, and such addition as your 
honours 

Have more than merited. All friends shall 
taste 

The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings- O, see, see I 

Lear. And my poor fool is hang'd I No, 
no, no life I 305 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all ? Thou'lt come 
no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never. 

Pray you undo this button. Thank you, sir. 
Do you see this ? Look on her. Look, her 
lips. 

Look there, look there I CHe dies. 
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KING LEAK 


Edg» He faints^ My lord, my lord ! 
Kent. Brealc, heart ; I pnthee break. 
Bdg. Look up, my lord, 

Kent Vex not Ms ghost, O, let Mm pass ! 
He hates him 

That would upon the rack of tMs tough 
world 

Stretch him out longer. 

Edg. He is gone indeed. 3x5 

Kent The wonder is he hath endur’d so 
long : 

He but usurp’d his life. 

Alb, Bear them from hence. Our present 
business 


Is general woe. [To Kent and Edgar} Fnends 
of my soul, you twain 
Rule in this realm and the gor’d state 
sustain. 3.0 

Kent I have a journey, sir, shortly to go. 
My master calls me ; I must not say no 
Edg, The weight of this sad time we must 
obey ; 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to 
say. 

The oldest hath borne most ; we that are 
young 325 

Shall never see so much nor live so long. 

{Exeunt with a dead march 
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OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Duke of Venice. 

Brabantio, a Senator, father to Desdemona, 
Ollier Senators 
Gratiakg, brother to 

Brabantio, I ta;o noble 

Lodovico, kinsman to f Venetians, 
Brahantio, J 

Othello, the Moor, in the service of Venice, 
Cassio, his honourable Lieutenant, 

Iago. his Ancient, a viUam, 

Roderigo, a gulVd Venetian gentleman. 

The Scene 


Montano, Governor of Cyprus, before 
Othello, 

Clown, servant to Othello, 

Desdemona, daughter to Brabanfio, and 
wife to Othello, 

Bmilia, wife to I ago, 

Bianca, a courtezan, in love with Cassio, 

Gentlemen of Cyprus, Sailors, Officers, 
Messenger, Musiaans, Herald, Atten- 
dants, &c, 

Venice ; Cyprus. 


act one 

Scene J. Venice. A street* 

Enter Roderigo and Iago. 

Rod. Tush, never tell me ; I take it much 
unkindly 

'Oiat you. Iago, who has had my purse 
As if the strings were thine, shouldst know 
of this, 

Iago, "Sblood, but you will not hear me." 
If ever I did dream of such a matter, 5 
Abhor me. 

Rod, Thou toId*st me thou didst hold him 
in thy hate. 

Iago, Despise me if I do not. Tliree great 
ones of the aty. 

In personal suit to malce me his lieutenant, 
Off-capp*d to him; and, by the faith of 
man, 10 

I know my price, I am worth no w^orse a 
place. 

But he, as loving his own pride and 
purposes. 

Evades them with a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuff'd with epithets of war ; 

And, in conclusion* t5 

Nonsuits my mediators' ; *For, certes,' says 
he 

‘ I have already chose my officer*. 

And whijr was he ? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician. 

One Michael Cassio. a Florentine, 20 

A feBow almost damn'd in a fair wife, 
Umi never set a squadron in the field. 

Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster ; unless the bookish 
theonc, 

Whciein the toged consuls can propose as 
AS masterly as he — mere prattle, without 
practice, 

Is all his soldiership. But he, sir, had the 
election j 
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And I, of whom his eyes had seen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, and on other 
grounds, 

Christian and heathen, must be be-lee*d 
and calm’d 30 

By debitor and creditor — this counter- 
caster, 

He, in good time, must his Feutenant be, 
And I, God bless the mark I lus Moorship’s 
ancient. 

Rod, By heaven, I rather would have 
been lus hangman I 

Iago, Why, there’s no remedy ; 'tis the 
curse of service: 33 

Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not by the old gradation, where each 
second 

Stood heir to the first. Now, sir, be judge 
yourself 

Whether I in any just term am aflSn’d 
To love the Moor. 

Rod, 1 would not follow him, then, 

Iago. O, sir, content you. 41 

[-1 follow him to serve my turn upon him : 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow’d. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
That, doting on his own obsequious 
bondage, 46 

Wears out his time, much like his master’s 
ass. 

For nought but provender ; and when he’s 
old, cashier’d. 

Whip me such honest knaves. Others there 
are 

W'ho, trimm’d in forms and visaga of 
duty. 

Keep yet their hearts attending on them- 
selves ; .*! 

And, throwing but shows of service on 
their lords, 

Do weH thrive by ’em and* when they have 
lin’d their coats. 



E>o tiiemselves fec-mage — ^lliese feEows have 
soaae soiii ; 

And socli a one do I profess myself. 55 

For-, sir* 

It is as sure as you ate RoderigO;, 

Were I the Moor» 1 would eoi be -’ago. 

In following Mm I foHow but myself— 
Heaven is my judge, not I for Icve and 
duty, ^ 

But seeming so for my peculiar end. 

For when my outward action doth demon- 
strate 

The native act and figure of my heart 
In cojnpiiiFent extern, "tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 63 
For daws to peck at : I am not what I am. 
Mod, What a full fortune does the thick- 
lips owe. 

If he can carry't thus I 

lago. Call up her father. 

Rouse him, make after him, poison his 
delight. 

Proclaim him in the streets ; incense her 
kinsmen, 7 ° 

And, though he in a fertile climate dweU, 
Plague him with flies ; though that his joy 
be joy, 

Yet throw such changes of vexation on’t 
As it may lose some colour. 

Rod, Here is her father’s house. I’ll call 
aloud. 75 

lago. Do, with like timorous accent and 
dire yell 

As when, by night and negligence, the Are 
Is spied in populous cities. 

Rod. What, ho, Brabantio! Signior 
Brabantio, ho I 

Ia$o. Awake! What, ho, Brabantio! 
Tliieves, thieves, thieves ! 80 

Look to your house, your daughter, and 

your bags. 

Thieves ! thieves ! 

Brabai?tio appears above at a window. 

Bra. What is the reason of this terrible 
summons 7 

What is the matter there 7 84 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within ? 
lago. Are your doors lock’d ? 

Bra. Why, wherefore aslk you this ? 
logo. Zounds, sir, you're robb’d ; for 
shame, put on your gown ; 

Your heart is burst : you have lost half 
your soul. 

Even now, now, very now, an old bla^ ram 
Is tupping your wMte ewe. Arise, arise j 90 
Awaim the snorting citizens with the beH, 
Or else the devil wM make a grandsire of 
you. 

Arise, I say. 

Bra. What, have you lost your wits 7 
Rod. Most reverend signior, do you know 
tny voice 7 

Bra. Not I ; what are you 7 95 


' Rod. My name is Roderigo. 

Bra. The worser weicom© ! 

I ha't'e charg’d taee not to haunt about my 
doors I 

In honesi plauipess thou hast hesrd me say 
My daiLi^hte/ Is net for -thee ; and now, m 
madness. 

Being full of supper and distempeiing 
draughts, 

C/pon malicious bravery dost tliou come 
To start my quiet. 

Rod. Sir, sir, sir— 

Bra. But thou must needs be sure 

My spirit and my place have in their power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patlencer-good sir. 

Bra. What tell’st thou me of robbing ? 
This is Venice ; 206 

My house is not a grange. 

Rod. Most grave Brabantio# 

In simple and pure soul I come to you. los 

lago. Zoimds, sir, you are one of those 
that will not serve God if the devil bid you. 
Because we come to do you service, and 
you think we are ruffians, you’ll have your 
daughter cover’d with a Barbary horse; 
you’ll have your nephews neigh to you; 
you’ll have coursers for cousins and gennets 
for germans. 

Bra. What profane wretch art thou ? 115 

lago. I am one, sir, that comes to tell you 
your daughter and the Moor are now 
making the beast with two backs. 

Bra. Thou art a villain. 

lago. You are — a Senator. 

Bra. TMs thou shalt answer; I know 
thee, Roderigo. 

Rod. Sir, I wiH answer anything. But 1 
beseech you, 

If’t be your pleasure and most wise con- 
sent — 

As partly I find It is — that your fair 
daughter. 

At this odd-even and dull watch o* th* 
night. 

Transported with no worse nor better 
guard *23 

But T«dth a knave of common hire, a 
gondolier. 

To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor — 
If this be known to you, and your allowance. 
We then have done you bold and saucy 
wrongs ; 

But if you know not this, my manners tell 
me * 3 k> 

We have your wrong rebuke. Do not 
believe 

That, jErom the sense of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your 
reverence. 

Tour daughter, if you have not given her 
leave# 

I say again, hath made a gross mvedt ; 235 
Tyi^ her duty, beauty, wltt and fortunes, 
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In an extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and everywhere, Stiaight satisfy 
yourself. 

If she be in her chamber or your house. 
Lei loose on me the justice of the state i|o 
For thus deluding you. 

Bra. Strike on the tmder, ho I 
Give me a taper ; call up all my people. 
This accident is not unlike my dream. 
Belief of it oppresses me already. 

Light, I say ; light I lExit from above. 

I ago. Farewell ; for I must leave you. 

It seems not meet nor wholesome to my 
place i4''j 

To be producted — as if I stay I shall — 
Against the Moor ; for I do know the state, 
However this may gall him with some 
check, 

Cannot with safety cast him ; for he's 
embark’d 150 

With such loud reason to the Cyprus wars. 
Which even now stands in act, that, for 
their souls, 

Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their business ; in which regard. 
Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 155 
Yet, for necessity of present life, 

I must show out a flag and sign of love. 
Which is indeed but sign. That you shall 
surely find him. 

Lead to the Sagittary the raised search ; 139 
And there will I be with him. So, farewell. 

[Exit. 

Enter belowt Brabantio, in his night gown, 
and Servants with torches. 

Bra. It is too true an evil. Gone she is ; 
And what’s to come of my despised time 
Is nought but bitterness. Now, Roderigo, 
Where didst thou see her ? — O unhappy 
girl I — 

With the Moor, say’st thou ? — Who would 
be a father 165 

How didst thou know ’twas she ? — O, thou 
deceivest me 

Past thought ! — ^What said she to you ? — 
Get jtnoe tapers ; 

Raise all my kindred. — Are they married 
think you ? 

Rod. Truly, I think they are. 

Bra. O heaven 1 How got she out ? O 
treason of the blood 1 xyo 

Fathers, from hence trust not your 
daughters’ minds 

By what you see them act. Is there not 
charms 

By which the property of youth and maid- 
hood 

May be abus’d ? Have you not read, 
Roderigo, 

Of some such thing ? 

Rod. Yes, sir, I have indeed. 175 

Bra. Call up my brother. — O that you 
had had her I — 


[A ct 1 

Some one way, some another. — Do you 
know 

Where v/e may apprehend her and the 
Moor ? 

Rod. I think I can discover him, if you 
please 

To get good guard, and go along with me. 

Bra. Pray lead me on. At every house 
I’ll call ; 

I may command at most.— Get weapons, 
ho ! 

And raise some special officers of night. 

On, good Roderigo ; I’ll deserve your pains. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene II. Venice. Another street. 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Attendants with 
torches. 

Iago. Though in the trade of war I have 
slam men, 

Yet do I hold it very stuft o’ th’ conscience 
To do no contriv’d murder. I lack iniquity 
Sometime to do me service. Nine or ten 
times 

I had thought to have yerk’d him here 
under the ribs. 5 

Oth. ’Tis better as it is, 

Iago. Nay, but he prated, 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour 
That, with the little godliness I have, 

I did full hard forbear him. But I pray, 
sir, 10 

Are you last married ? For be assur'd of 
this, 

That the magnifico is much beloved. 

And hath in his effect a voice potential 
As double as the Duke’s, He will divorce 
you, 

Or put upon you what restraint and 
grievance 15 

That law, with aU his might to enforce it on. 
Will give him cable. 

Oth. Let him do his spite. 

My services wMch I have done the signiory 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. ’Tis yet 
to know — 

WMch, when I know that boasting is an 
honour, 20 

I shall promulgate — I fetch my life and 
being 

From men of royal siege ; and my demerits 
May speak unbonneted to as proud a 
fortune 

A# this that I have reach’d. For know, 
Iago, 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 25 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put Into circumscription and confine 
For the seas' worth. 

Enter Cassio and Officers with torches. 
But look what lights come yonder. 
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Scene 2] 

2 ago. Those are the raised father and his 
friends. 

You were best go in. 

Oth. Not I ; I must be toiiiid. 

My parts, my titie, and my perfect soul 
ShaH maiaifest me rightly. Is it they i 
lago* By Janus, I thinlc no. 

Oth, The servants of the Duke and my 
lieutenant— 

The goodness of the night upon you, 
friends ! 35 

What is the news ? 

Ca$. The Duke does greet you, General ; 
And he requires your haste-post-haste 
appearance 
Even on tne instant. 

oth. What is the matter, think you ? 
Cos, Something from Cyprus, as 1 may 
divine. 

It is ^ business of some heat : the galleys 40 
Have sent a dozen sequent messengers 
This very night at one another’s heels ; 
And many of the consuls, rais’d and met. 
Are at the Duke’s already. You have been 
hotly call’d for ; 

When, being not at your lodging to be 
found, 45 

The Senate hath sent about three several 
quests 

To search you out. 

Oth, 'Tis v/el! I am found by you. 

I wUl but spend a word here in the house, 
And go witii you. [Exit, 

Cos, Ancient, what makes he here ? 
lago. Faith, he to-night hath boarded a 
land carrack. 50 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. 
Cas, I do not understand. 
lago. He’s married. 

Cas. To who ? 

Re-enfcr Othello, 

lago. Marry, to — Come, Captain, will you 
go ? 

Oth, Have with you. 

Enter Brabantio, Roderigo, and Officers 
with torches and weapons, 

Cas, Here comes another troop to seek 
for you. 

lago. It is Brabantio. General, be 
advis’d ; 55 

He comes to bad intent. 

Oth, Holla ! stand there. 

Rod, Signior, it is the Moor. 

Bra, Down with him, thief. 

[Thsy draw on both sides, 
lago. You, Roderigo ; come, sir, I am 
for you. 

Oth, Keep up your bright swords, for the 
dew will rust them. 

Good signior, you shall more command 
with years 60 

Than with your weapons. 


0THED1,0 

Bra, O thou foul thief, where hast thou 
stow’d my daughter ? 

Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted 
her ; 

For I’ll refer me to ail tilings of sense, 

If she in chains of magic v-’-ere not bound, 6 s 
Whether a maid so tender, fair, and happy. 
So opposite to marnage that she shunn’d 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation. 
Would ever have, to incur a general mock. 
Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou- — to fear, not to 
delight. n 

Jqdge me the world, if ’tis not gross in 
sense 

That thou hast practis’d on her with foul 
charms. 

Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs or 
minerals 

That weakens motion. I’ll have't disputed 
on ; 75 

*Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 

I therefore apprehend and do attach thee 
For an abuser of the world, a practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 

Lay hold upon him. If he do resist, «o 

Subdue him at his peril. 

Oth, Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining and the rest. 
Were it my cue to fight, I should haye 
known it 

Without a prompter. Where will you that 
I go 

To answer this your charge ? 

Bra. To prison ; till fit time 

Of law and course of direct session 86 

Call thee to answer. 

Oth, What if I do, obey ? 

How may the Duke be therewith satisfied, 
Whose messengers are here about my side. 
Upon some present business of the state, 90 
To bring me to him. 

1 Off, *Tis true, most worthy signior ; 
The Duke’s in council, and your noble self, 
I am sure, is sent for. 

Bra. How 1 *1110 Duke in coqucil i 

In this time of the night I Bring bim away. 
Mine’s not an idle cause. The Duke himseK, 
Or any of my brothers of the state, 96 
Cannot but feel this wrong as ’twere their 
own ; 

For if such actions may have passage free. 
Bond-slaves and pagans shall our statesmen 
be. IBxeuvd, 

SdSaasE III. Venice, A council-chamber. 

Enter Duke and Senators, set at a table 
with lights ; and Attendants. 

Duhe. There is no composition in these 
news 

That gives them credit. 

1 Sen, Indeed, they are disproportion'd; 
My letters say a hundred and seven galleys. 
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Duke* And mine a htmdred and forty. 

2 Sen. And mine two hundred. 

But though they jump not on a just 
account — 5 

As in these cases, where the aim reports, 
*Tis oft with difference — ^yet do they ail 
confirm 

A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

Duke* Nay, it is possible enough to 
judgment. 

I do not so secure me in the error 10 

But the mam article I do approve 
In fearful sense. 

Sailor. [Within] What, ho ! what, ho I 
what, ho I 

Enter Sailor. 

Officer. A messenger from the galleys. 

Duke. Now, what’s the business ? 

Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for 
Rhodes ; 

So was I bid report here to the state 15 
By Signior Angelo. 

Duke. How say you by this change ? 

1 Sen. This cannot be, 

By no assay of reason. ’Tis a pageant 
To keep us in false gaze. When we consider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk, 20 
And let ourselves again but understand 
That as it more concerns the Turk than 
Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile question bear 
it, 

For that it stands not in such warhke brace. 
But altogether lacks th* abilities 25 

That Rhodes is dress’d in — if we make 
thought of this, 

We must not think the Turk is so unskilful 
To leave that latest which concerns him 
first. 

Neglecting an attempt of ease and gain 
To wake and wage a danger profitless. 30 

Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he’s not for 
Rhodes. 

Officer. Here is more news. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The Ottomites, reverend and 
gracious. 

Steering with due course toward the isle of 
Rhodes, 

Have there injointed them with an after 
fleet. 35 

1 Sen. Ay, so I thought. How many, as 
you guess ? 

Mess. Of thirty sail ; and now they do 
restem 

Their backward course, bearing with frank 
appearance 

Their purposes toward Cyprus. Signior 
Montano, 

Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 40 
With Ms free duty recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him. 
ixiS 


Duke. ’Tis certain, then, for Cyprus. 
Marcus Lucchese, is not he in town ? 

1 Sen. He’s now in Florence. 45 

Duke. Write fiom us : wish Mm post“ 
post-haste dispatch. 

Enter Brabantio, Othello, Iago, 
Roderigo, and Officers. 

1 Sen. Here comes Brabantio and the 
valiant Moor. 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we must straight 
employ you 

Against the general enemy Ottoman. 

[To Brabantio] I did not see you ; welcome, 
gentle signior ; 5,, 

We lack’d your counsel and your help to- 
night. 

Bra. So did I yours. Good your Grace, 
pardon me : 

Neither my place, nor aught 1 heard of 
business. 

Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the 
general care 54 

Take hold on me ; for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself. 

Duke. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Bra. My daughter ! O, my daughter 1 
All. Dead ? 

Bra. Ay, to me. 

She is abus’d, stol’n from me, and cor- 
rupted, 60 

By spells and medicines bought of mounte- 
banks ; 

For nature so preposterously to err. 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 
Sans witchcraft could not. 

Duke. Whoe’er he be that in this foul 
proceeding 65 

Hath thus beguil’d your daughter of herself. 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read m the bitter letter 
After your own sense ; yea, though our 
proper son 
Stood in your action. 

Bra. Humbly I thank your Grace. 
Here is the man — this Moor whom now, it 
seems, 7x 

Your special mandate for the state affairs 
Hath hither brought. 

All. We are very sorry for’t. 

Duke. [To Othello] What, in your own 
part, can you say to this ? 

Bra. Nothing, but this is so. 75 

Oth. Most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors. 

My very noble and approv’d good masters : 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s 
daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have married her— 
The very head and front of my offending 80 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in 
my speech. 



Scene 3] 

And little blest with the soft phrase of 
peace ; 

For since these arms of mine bad seven 
years’ pith# 

Till now some mne moons wasted, they 
have us’d 

Tbeir dearest action in the tented field t ss 
And little of this great world can I speak 
More than pertains to feats of broil and 
battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your 
gracious patience, 

I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver go 
Of my whole course of love — what drugs, 
what charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic. 
For such proceedings am I charg’d withaJ, 
I won his daughter. 

Bra. A maiden never bold. 

Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Blush’d at herself; and she — ^in spite of 
nature, 96 

Of years, of country, credit, every thing — 
To fall in love with what she fear’d to look 
on I 

It is a judgment maim’d and most im- 
perfect 

That will confess perfection so could err too 
Against all rules of nature, and must be 
driven 

To find but practices of cunning hell. 

Why this should be* I therefore vouch 
again 

That with some mixtures powerful o’er the 
blood, ro4 

Or with some dram conjur’d to this effect. 
He wrought upon her. 

Duke. To vouch this is no proof — 

Without more wider and more overt test 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods 
Of modern seeming do prefer against him, 
1 Sen. But, Othello, speak. no 

Did you by indirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid’s 
affections ? 

Or came it by request, and such fair 
question 

As soul to soul affordeth ? 

Oth. I do beseech you. 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 115 

And let her speak of me before her father. 
If you do find me foul in her report. 

The trust, the office, I do hold of you 
Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fail upon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither, iso 
Oth. Ancient, conduct them ; you best 
know the place, 

lExeunt logo and AMendants. 
And, till she come, as faithful as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood. 

So justly to your grave ears I’ll present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 125 , 
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And she in mine. 

Duke. Say It, Othel!©, 

Oth. Her father lov’d me, oft in^nted me 1 
Still quesiioa’d me the story of mv life 
From year to year— the battles, sieges, 
fortunes, 

That I have pass'd. 

I ran it through, even from boyish days 
To th’ very moment that he bade me tell it s 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field s 135 
Of hairbreadth scapes i* th® toioineat 
deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery; of my redemption 
thence. 

And portance in my travel's history ; 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, x4o 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
heads touch heaven. 

It was my hint to speak — such was th© 
process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other cat. 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to 
hear 145 

Would Desdemona seriously incline ? 

But still the house affairs would draw her 
thence 5 

Which ever as she could with haste 
dispatch. 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I observ- 
ing, 150 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good 
means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 
Whereof by parcels she had something 
heard. 

But not intentlvely. I did consent, xss 
And often did begisile her of her tears. 
When 1 did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d. My story being 
done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of 
sighs ; 

She swore, in faith, ’twas strange, *twas 
passing strange ; 16& 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful. 

She wish'd she had not heard It ; yet she 
wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man. She 
thank’d me ; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d 
her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my 
story, x «5 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint 
I spake ; 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass’d ; 
And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have us’d. 
Here comes the lady ; let her witness it* tyo 
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Enter Desdemona, Iago, and Attendants. 

Duke, I thinlc this tale would win my 
daughter too. 

Good Brabantio, 

Take up this mangled matter at the best. 
Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their ba^c hands. 

Bra, 1 pray you hear her speak. 

If she confess that she was half the wooer. 
Destruction on my head if my bad blame 
Tight on the man ! Come hither, gentle 
mistress. 178 

Do you perceive in all this noble company 
Where most you owe obedience ? 

Des, My noble father, 

I do perceive here a divided duty : 181 

To you I am bound for life and education : 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you ; you are the lord of 
duty — 

I am hitherto your daughter ; but here*s 
my husband, 18 

And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you, preferring you before her father. 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 

Bra. God bu*y, I ha done. 

Please it your Grace, on to the state 
affairs — 290 

I had rather to adopt a child than get it. 
Come hither. Moor ; 

I here do give thee that with all my 
heart 

Which, but thou hast already, with all my 
heart 

I would keep from thee. For your sake, 
jewel, 195 

I am glad at soul I have no other child ; 
For thy escape would teach me tyranny. 
To hang dogs on them. I have done, my 
lord. 

Duke, Let me speak like yourself, and lay 
a sentence 

Which, as a grise or step, may help these 
lovers 200 

Into your favour. 

When remedies are past, the griefs are 
ended 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes 
depended. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
What cannot be preserv'd when fortune 
takes, 206 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robb’d that smiles ' steals something 
from the thief ; 

He robs himself that spends a bootless 
grief. 

Bra, So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile: 
We lose it not so long as we can smile, axr , 
He bears the sentence well that nothing i 
bears 


[Act 1 

But the free comfort which from thence^ 
hears 5 

But he bears both the sentence and the 
sorro%v 

That to pay grief must of poor patience 
borro-w. 2x5 

These sentences, to sugar or to gall. 

Being strong on both sides, are equivocal. 
But words are words : I never yet did hear 
That the bruis'd heart was pierced through 
the ear. 

I humbly beseech you proceed to th* affairs 
of state. 220 

Duke, The Turk with a most mighty 
preparation makes for Cyprus. Othello, the 
fortitude of the place is best know n to vcu ; 
and though we have there a substitute of 
most allowed sufficiency, yet opinion, a 
sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more 
safer voice on you. You must therefore be 
content to slubber the gloss of your new 
fortunes with this more stubborn and 
boisterous expedition. 

Oth, The tyrant custom, most grave 
senators. 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of 
war , ?3o 

My thrice-dnven bed of down. I do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
I find in hardness ; and would undertake 
This present wars against the Ottomites. 
Most humbly, therefore, bending to your 
state, 235 

I crave fit disposition for my wife ; 

Due reference of place and exhibition ; 
With such accommodation and besort 
As levels with her breeding. 

Duke, If you please, 

Be't at her father's. 

Bra, I'll not have it so. 240 

Oth, Nor I. 

Des, Nor I. I would not there reside, 
To put my father in impatient thoughts 
By being in his eye. Most gracious Duke, 
To my unfolding lend your prosperous ear. 
And let me find a charter in your voice 245 
T* assist my simpleness. 

Duke, What would you, Desdemona ? 
Des, That I did love the Moor to live 
with him. 

My downright violence and storm of 
fortunes 

May trumpet to the world. My heart's 
subdu'd V 250 

Even to the very quality of m^ lord : 

I saw Othello's visage in his mind ; 

And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords. If I be left behind, 255 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war. 

The rites for why I love him are bereft me, 
.\nd I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Let me go with him. 
Oih. Let her have your voice. 260 
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Voocii with me, heaven, I therefore beg 
it HOC 

To please the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat — the young affects 
In me defunct — and proper satisfaction ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her 
mind. 

And heaven defend your good souls that 
you think 266 

I will your serious and great business 
scant 

For she is with me. No, when light-wing*d 
toys 

Of feather’d Cupid seel with wanton dull- 
ness 

My speculative and offic’d instruments, 270 
That my disports corrupt and taint my 
business. 

Let huswives make a skillet of my helm. 
And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation ! 

Duke- Be it as you shall privately 
determine, 275 

Either for her stay or going. Th* affair cries 
haste, 

And speed must answer it. You must away 
to-night. 

Des. To-night, my lord I 

Duke. This night. 

Oth. With all my heart. 

Duke. At nine i' th’ morning here we’ll 
meet again. 

Othello, leave some officer behind, 280 

And he shall our commission bring to 
you ; 

With such things else of quality and respect 
As doth import you, 

Oth. So please your Grace, my ancient ; 
A man he is of honesty and trust. 

To his conveyance I assign my wife, 285 

With what else needful your good Grace 
shall think 
To be sent after me. 

Duke. Let it be so. 

Good night to every one. [To Brabantio) 
And, noble signior. 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 289 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

1 Sen. Adieu, brave Moor ; use Desde- 
mona well. 

Bra. Look to her. Moor, if thou hast eyes 
to see: 

She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 

[Exeunt Duke, Senators, Officers, &c. 

Oth. My life upon her faith I — Honest 
lago. 

My Desdemona must I leave to thee. 295 
I prithee let thy wife attend on her ; 

And bring them after in the best advantage. 
Come, Desdemona, I have but an hour 
Of love, of worldly matter and direction. 
To spend with thee. We must obey the 
time. 300 

lExetiftf Othello and Desdemona. 


Rod. lago ! 

lago. What say’st thou, noble heait ? 
Rod. What will I do, thinkest thou ? 
lago. Why, go to bed and sleep. 304 
Rod. I v/ill incontinently drown myself. 
lago. if thou dost, 1 shall never love 
thee after it. Why, thou silly gentleman! 

Rod. It is silliness to live when to live is 
torment ; and then have we a prescription 
to die when death is our physician. 31c 
lago. O villainous i I ha look’d upon the 
world for four times seven years ; and since 
I could distinguish betwixt a benefit and 
an injury, I never found a man that knew 
how to love himself. Eie I would say I 
would drown myself for the love of a 
guinea-hen, I would change my humanity 
with a baboon. 316 

Rod. What should I do ? I confess it is 
my shame to be so fond, but it is not in my 
virtue to amend it. 

lago. Virtue ? A fig I ’Tis in ourselves 
that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are cur 
gardens to the which our wills are gar- 
deners ; so that if we will plant nettles or 
sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme, 
supply it with one gender of herbs or 
distract it with many, cither to have it 
sterile with idleness 01 manur’d with in- 
dustry — why, the power and corrigible 
authority of this lies in our wills. If the 
balance of our lives had not one scale of 
reason to poise another of sensuality, the 
blood and baseness of our natures would 
conduct us to most preposterous con- 
clusions. But we have reason to cool our 
raging motions, our carnal stings, our un- 
bitted lusts ; whereof 1 take this that you 
call love to be a sect or scion. 

Rod. It cannot be. 332 

lago. It is merely a lust of the blood and 
a permission of the will. Come, be a man. 
Drown thyself ? Drown cats and blind 
puppies I I have profess’d me thy friend, 
and I confess me knit to thy deserving with 
cables of perdurable toughness. I could 
never better stead thee than now. Put 
money in thy purse ; follow thou the wars ; 
defeat thy jfavour with an usurp’d beard. 
I say, put money in thy purse. It cannot 
be long that Desdemona should continue 
her love to the Moor — put money in thy 
purse — nor he his to her : it was a violent 
commencement in her, and thou shalt see an 
answerable sequestration — put but money 
in thy purse. These Moors are changeable 
in their wills — fill thy purse with money. 
The food that to him now is as luscious as 
locusts shall be to him shortly as acerb e as 
the coloquintida. She must change for 
youth ; when she is sated with his body, she 
will find the error of her choice. Therefore 
put money in thy purse. If thou wilt needs 
damn thyself, do it a more delicate way 
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than drowning. Make ail the money thou 
canst. If sanctimony and a frail vow 
betwixt an erring barbarian and a super- 
subtle Venetian be not too hard ior my 
wits and all the tiibe of hell, thou shall 
enjoy her ; therefoie make money, A pox 
a drowning thvself 1 'lis clean out ot the 
way* Seek thou rather to be hang’d in 
compassing thy joy than to be diown*d 
and go Without her. 

Rod. Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I 
depend on the issue ? 360 

I ago. Thou ait sure of me — go make 
money. I have told thee often, and I retell 
thee again and again I hate the Moor. 
My cause is hearted : tiune hath no less 
reason. Let us be conjunctive m oui 
revenge against him. If thou canst cuckold 
him, thou dost thyself a pleasure, me a 
sport. There are many events m the womb 
of time which will be delivered. Traverse ; 
go ; provide thy money. We will have more 
of tWs to-morrow. Adieu. 3C9 

Rod. Where shall we meet i’ th' mormng 1 
logo. At my lodging. 

Rod. Ill be with thee betimes. 

Jago. Go to ; farewell. Do you hear 
Roderigo ? 

Rod. What say you ? 37 

lago. No more of drowning, do you hear 
Rod. I am chang’d. 

lago. Go to; farewell. Put money 
enough in your purse. 

Rod. I’ll sell all my land. [Exit Roderigo 
lago. Thus do I ever make my fool my 
purse ; 

For 1 mine own gain’d knowledge should 
profane 

If I would time expend with such a snipe 
But for my sport and profit. I hate th 
Moor ; 38< 

And it is thought abroad that ’twixt m’ 
sheets 

’Has done my ofiice. I know not if’t b 
true ; 

Yet I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 38 
Will do as if for surety. He holds me well 
The better shall my purpose work on him 
Cassio’s a proper man. Let me see now ; 

To get his place, and to plume up my wil 
In double knavery. How, how ? Let’s see 
After some time to abuse Othello’s ear 
That he is too familiar with his wife. 39 
He hath a person and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected — fram’d to make womei 
false. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature 
That thinks men honest that but seem t 
be so ; 

And will as tenderly be led by th’ nose 3 ^ 

As asses are. 

I ha’t — it is engender’d. Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to th 
world’s light. [BxU 


ACT TWO 

Scene I. Cypius. A sea-pon. 

Inter Montano, Governor of Cyprus, with 
two othci Gentlemen. 

Mon. What from the cape can you 
discern at sea ? 

1 Gent. Nothing at all ; it is a high- 

\Yroaght flood. 

cannot 'twixt the heaven and the main 
Descry a sail. 

Mon. Methmks the wind hath spoke 
aloud at land ; ^ 

A fuller bla^t ne'er shook our battlements. 
If it ha ruffian'd so upon the sea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on 
them. 

Can hold the mortise ? What shall we hear 
of this ? g 

2 Gent. A segregation of the Turkish fleet. 
For do but stand upon the banmng shore, 
The chidden billow seems to pelt the 

clouds ; 

The wind-shak’d surge, with high and 
monstrous mane. 

Seems to cast water on the burning Bear, 
And quench the guards of th’ ever-fiied 
pole. 15 

I never did like molestation view 
On the enchafed flood. 

Mon. If that the Turkish fleet 

Be not enshelter’d and embay’d, they are 
drown’d : 

It is impossible they bear it out. 

Enter a third Gentleman* 

3 Gent. News, lads ! Your wars are done. 
The desperate tempest hath so bang’d the 

Turk 21 

That their designment halts, A noble ship 
of Venice 

Hath seen a grievous wieck and sufferance 
On most part ot their fleet. 

Mon. How i Is this true ? 

3 Gent. The ship is here put in, 

A Veronesa ; Michael Cassio, 26 

Lieutenant to the warlike Moor Othello, 

Is come ashore : the Moor himself at sea, 
And is in full commission here for Cypius. 
Mon. I am glad on’t ; ’tis a worthy 
governor. 30 

3 Gent But this same Cassio, though he 
speak of comfort 

Touching the Turkish loss, yet he looks 
sadly 

And prays the Moor be safe ; for they were 
parted 

With foul and violent tempest. 

Mon. Fray heaven he be ; 

For I have serv’d him, and the man 
commands 35 

Like a full soldier. Let’s to the sea-side, ho 1 
As wett to see the vessel that's come in 
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As to throw out oui eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the main and th’ aerial 
blue 

An indistinct regard. 

3 Gent. Come, let’s do so t 40 

For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. 

Enter Cassio. 

Cas. Thanks you, the valiant of this war- 
like isle, 

That so approve the Moor. O, let the 
heavens 

Give him defence against their elements, 45 
For I have lost him on a dangerous sea ! 

Mow. Is he well shipp’d ? 

Cas. His baik is stoutly timber’d, and his 
pilot 

Of very expeit and approv’d allowance ; 
Theiefoie my hopes, not surfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure. 51 

[Within: A sail, a sail, a sail ! 

Enter o. Messenger. 

Cas. What noise ? 

Mess. The town is empty ; on the brow 
o’ th’ sea 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry ^ A 
sail I ’ 

Cas. My hopes do shape him for the 
Governor. [A shot. 

2 Gent. They do discharge the shot of 
courtesy : 56 

Our friend at least. 

Cas. I pray you, sir, go forth, 

And give us truth who ’tis that is arriv’d. 

2 Gent. I shall. [Exit 

Mow. But, good Lieutenant, is your 
general wiv’d ? 60 

Cas. Most fortunately : he hath achiev’d 
a maid 

That paragons description and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazomng 
pens. 

And in th* essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingener. 

Re-enter second Gentleman. 

Now, who has put in ? 

2 Gent. ’Tis one lago, ancient to the 
General. 60 

Cas. ’Has had most favourable and 
happy speed. 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howl- 
ing winds. 

The gutter’d rocks, and congregated. sands 
Traitors ensteep’d to enclog the guiltless 
keel. 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 71 
Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona^ 

Mon. What is she ? 

Cas. She that I spake of — our great 
Captain’s Captain, 


Left in tiic conduct of the bold lago ; 73 

Whose looting here anticipates our thoughts 
A se’nmght’s speed. Great Jove, Othello 
guaid, 

And swell his sail with thine own powerful 
breatn. 

That he may bless this bay with his tall 
ship. 

Make love’s quick pants m Desdemona's 
arms, 00 

Give lenev/'d fire to cm evtinctcd spirits, 
And bnng all Cypius comfort I 

Enter Desdbmona, Ia.go, Emilia, Rode- 
RiGO, and Attendants. 

O, behold, 

The liches of the ship is come ashore I 
Ye men of Cyprus, let hei ha^ e your knees. 
Hail to thee, ladv I and the grace of 
heaven, 85 

Before, behind thee, and on cveiy hand, 
Enwheel thee loiind ! 

Des. I thank you, valiant Cassio. 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord ? 
Cas. He is not yet ai liv’d ; nor know I 
aught 89 

But that he’s well, and will be shortly here. 
Des. O, but I fear ! How lost you 
company ? 

Cas. The great contention of the sea and 
skies 

Parted our fellowship. 

{Within : A sail, a sail I 
But haik — * A sail I ’ [x4 shot 
2 Gewf, They give their greeting to the 
citadel : 

This likewise is a fnend. 

Cas. So speaks this voice. 

See for the new'S. [Exit Gentleman. 

Good ancient, you are welcome. [To 
Emilial Welcome, mistress. yC 
Let it not gall your patience, good lago, 
That I extend my manners ; ’tis my 
breeding 

That gives me this bold show of courtesy. 

[Kissing her. 

lago. Sir, would she give you so much of 
her lips 100 

As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 
You’d have enough. 

Des. Alas, she has no speech! 
lago. I know too much 

I find it aye when I ha list to sleep. 

Marry, before your ladyship, I grant, 105 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart 
And chides with thinking. 

Emtl. You ha little cause to say so. 
lago. Come on, come on ; you are 
pictures out a-doors, bells in your parlours, 
wildcats in your kitchens, saints in your 
injuries, devils being offended, players in 
your huswifery, and huswives in your beds. 
Des. O, fie upon thee, slanderer I 
lago* Nay, it is true, or else I am a Turk : 
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You rise to play, and go to bed to work. 115 
BmU* You sball not write my praise, 
lago. No. let me not. 

0 es. Wbat wouldst write of me if thou 
shouldst praise me ? 

I ago. O gentle lady, do not put me to*t ; 
For 1 am nothing if not critical. 

0 €s, Come on. assay. — ^There’s one gone 
' to the harbour ? 130 

lago. Ay, madam. 

Ocs. I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing I am by seeming otherwise. 
Come, how wouldst thou praise me ? 124 

lago. I am about it ; but, indeed, my 
invention comes from my pate as birdlime 
does from frieze — ^it plucks out brains and 
all. But my Muse labours, and thus she is 
deliver’d : 

If she be fair and wise — fairness and wit. 
The one’s for use. the other useth it. 130 
Des. Well prais’d. How if she be black 
and witty ? 

lago. If she be black, and thereto have 
a wit. 

She’ll find a white that shall her blackness 
hit. 

JDcs. Worse and worse I 
Emil. How if fair and foolish ? 135 

lago. She never yet was foolish that was 
fair ; 

For even her folly help’d her to an heir. 

Pes. These are old fond paradoxes to 
make fools laugh i' th’ alehouse. What 
miserable praise hast thou for her that’s 
foul and foolish ? 140 

logo. There’s none so foul, and foolish 
thereunto. 

But does foul pranks which fair and wise 
ones do. 

Pes. O heavy ignorance I that praises 
the worst best. But what praise couldst 
thou bestow on a deserving woman indeed 
— one that, in the authority of her merits, 
did justly put on the vouch of very malice 
itself ? 346 

lagq. She that was ever fair, and never 
proud ; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 
Never lack’d gold, and yet went never 
gay; 

Fled from her wish, and yet said * Now I 
may ’ ; 350 

She that, being ang’red, her revenge being 
nigh, 

Bade her wrong stay and her displeasure 
fly; 

She that in wisdom never was so frail 
To change the cod's head for the salmon’s 
tail ; 

She that could think, and ne’er disclose her 
mind ; 155 

See suitors following, and not look behind : 
She was a wight, if ever such wight were — 
Pes. To do what ? 
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lago. To suckle fools and chronicle stnaii 
beer. 15^ 

Des. O most lame and impotent con- 
clusion ! Do not ieam of Mm, Emilia, 
though he be thy husband. How say you, 
Cassio ? Is he not a .most profane and 
liberal counsellor ? 

Cas. He speaks home, madam. You may 
relish him more in the soldier than in the 
scholar. 165 

lago. {Aside] He takes her by the palm. 
Ay, well said, whisper. With as little a 
web as this will I ensnare as great a fly as 
Cassio. Ay, smile upon her, do ; I wiE 
gyve thee in thine own courtship. You say 
true ; ’tis so, indeed. If such tricks as 
these strip you out of your lieutenantry, it 
had been better you had not kiss’d your 
three fingers so oft, which now again you 
are most apt to play the sir in. Very good ; 
weU kissed 1 and excellent courtesy 1 ’Tis 
so, indeed. Yet again your fingers to your 
lips ? Would they were clyster-pipes for 
your sake ! {Trumpet within. 

The Moor 1 I know his trumpet. 

Cas. ’Tis truly so. 

Des. Let's meet him. and receive him. 
Cas, Lo, where he comes ! 

Enter Othello and Attendants. 

Oth. O my fair wairior ! 

Pes. My dear Othello I 180 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my 
content 

To see you here before me. O my soul’s joy ! 
If after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken’d 
death. 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of 
seas 185 

Olympus-high and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven. If it were now to die, 
’Twere now to be most happy ; for I fear 
My^soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 190 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des. The heavens forbid 

But that our loves and comforts should 
increase 

Even as our days do grow I 

Oth. Amen to that, sweet powers I 

I cannot speak enough of this content ; 

It stops me here ; it is too much of joy. igs 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be 

{They Mss, 

That e’er our hearts shaU make ! 

lago. [Aside] O, you are well tun’d now 1 
But I’ll set down the pegs that make this 
music. 

As honest as 1 am. 

Oth. Come, let us to the castle. 

News, friends : our wars are done ; the 
Turks are drown'd. 200 

How do our old acquaintance of the isle ? 



Scene 1] 

Honey, yon shall be well desir’d in Cyprus ; 
I have found great love amongst them. O 
my sweet, 

I prattle out of fashion, and I dote 
In mine own comforts. I pnthee, good 
lago, 205 

Go to the bay, and disembark my coffers ; 
Bring thou the Master to the Citadel ; 

He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does ^ challenge much respect. Come, 
Desdemona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus. 

{Exeunt all but lago and Roderigo, 
lago. ITo one leaving] Do thou 
meet me piesently at the harbour. [To 
Roderigo] Come hither. If thou be’st 
valiant — as they say base men being m 
love have then a nobility in their natures 
more than is native to them — list me. The 
Lieutenant to-night watches on the court 
of guard. First, I must tell thee this : 
Desdemona is directly in love with him. 216 
Rod. With him ! Why, ’tis not possible. 
lago. Lay thy finger thus, and let thy 
soul be instructed. Mark me with what 
violence she first lov’d the Moor, but for 
bragging and telling her fantastical lies. 
To love him still for prating ? — let 
not thy discreet heart think it. Her eye 
must be fed ; and what delight shall she 
have to look on the devil ? When the 
blood is made dull with the act of sport, 
there should be — again to inflame it, and 
to give satiety a fresh appetite — loveliness 
in favour, sympathy in years, manners, 
and beauties — all which the Moor is 
defective in. Now for want of these 
requir’d conveniences, her delicate tender- 
ness will find itself abus’d, begin to heave 
the gorge, disrehsh and abhor the Moor; 
very nature will instruct her in it, and 
compel her to some second choice. Now, 
sir, this granted — as it is a most pregnant 
and unforc’d position — who stands so 
eminent in the degree of this fortune as 
Cassio does ? A knave very voluble ; no 
further conscionable than in putting on the 
mere form of civil and humane seeming, 
for the better compassing of his salt and 
most hidden loose affection ? Why, none ; 
why, none. A slipper and subtle knave ; 
a finder-out of occasion ; that has an eye 
can stamp and counterfeit advantages, 
though true advantage never present itself ; 
a devilish knave ! Besides, the knave is 
handsome, young, and hath all those 
requisites in him that folly and green minds 
look after ; a pestilent complete knave, and 
the woman hath found him already. 244 
Rod. 1 cannot believe that iq her ; she’s 
full of most blest condition. 

lago. Blest fig’s end 1 The wine she 
drinks is made of grapes. If she had been 
blest, she would never have lov’d the 
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Moor. Blest pudding ! Didst thou not see 
her paddle with the palm of his hand ? 
Didst not mark that ? 

Rod. Yes, that I did ; but that was but 
courtesy. ssi 

lago. Lechezy, by this hand ; an index 
and obscuie piclogiie to the history of lust 
and foul thoughts. They met so near with 
their lips that their breaths embrac’d to- 
gether. Villainous thoughts, Roderigo I 
When these rniituaiities so marshal the 
way, hard at hand comes the master and 
mam exercise, th’ incorporate conclusion. 
Pish! But, sii, be you rul’d by me; I 
have brought you from Venice. Watch 
you to-mght ; for your command. I’ll lay’t 
upon you. Cassio knows you not ; I’ll not 
be far from you. Do you find some occasion 
to anger Cassio, either by speaking too 
loud, or tainting his discipline, or from 
what other couise you please, which the 
time shall more favourably minister. 

Rod. Well. 265 

lago. Sir, he’s rash, and very sudden in 
cholelr, and haply with his truncheon may 
strike at you ; provoke him that he may ; 
for even out of that will I cause these of 
Cyprus to mutiny, whose qualification shall 
come into no true taste a^am but by the 
displanting of Cassio So shall you have a 
shorter journey to your desires by the 
means I shall then have to prefer them ; 
and the impediment most profitably 
remov’d, without the which there were no 
expectation of our prospeiity. 27 u 

Rod. I will do this, li you can bring it to 
any opportunity. 

lugo. I warrant thee. Meet me by and 
by at the citadel. I must fetch his 
necessaries ashore. Faiewell. 

Rod. Adieu. [Exif. 

lago. That Cassio loves her, I do well 
believe it ; 280 

That she loves him, ’tis apt and of great 
credit. 

The Moor, howbeit that I endure him not. 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 

And I dare think he’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. Now 1 do love her 

too ; 285 

Not out of absolute lust, though per- 
adventure 

I stand accountant for as great a sin. 

But partly led to diet my revenge. 

For that I do suspect the lustful Moor 
Hath leap’d into my seat ; the thought 
whereof 29® 

Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my 
inwards ; 

And nothing can nor shall content my 
soul 

Till I am even’d with him, wife for wife ; 
Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so strong 395 
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That judgment cannot cure. Which thing 
to do, 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 
I^or his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 
I’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip, 299 
Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb — 
For 1 fear Cassio with my night-cap too ; 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and 
reward me. 

For making him egregiously an ass. 

And practising upon his peace and quiet 
Even to madness, ’Tis here, but yet 
confus’d : 30 

Knavery’s plain face is never seen till us’d. 

[Exit. 

Scene II, Cyprus, A street. 

Enter Othello’s Herald with a proclat'iiation ; 
People following. 

Her. It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble 
and valiant general, that, upon certain 
tidings now arriv’d, importing the mere 
perdition of the Turkish fleet, everv man 
put himself into triumph ; some to dance, 
some to make bonfires, each man to what 
sport and revels his addiction leads him ; 
for, besides these beneficial news, it is the 
celebration of hjs nuptial. So much was his 
pleasure should be proclaimed. All offices 
are open ; and there is full liberty of 
feasting from this present hour of five till 
the bell have told eleven. Heaven bless the 
isle of Cyprus and our noble general 
Othello I [Exeunt. 

Scene III Cyprus. The citadel. 

Enter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and 
Attendants. 

Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard 
to-night. 

Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 
Not to outsport discretion. 

Cas. lago hath direction what to do ; 
But, notwithstanding, with my personal 
eye 5 

WiU I look to’t. 

Oth, lago is most honest. 

Michael, good night. To-morrow with your 
earliest 

Let me have speech with you. [To Desde- 
mona] Come, my dear love. 

The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue ; 
That profit’s yet to come twixt me and 
you. — 10 

Good night. [Exeunt Othello, Desdemona, 
and Attendants. 

Enter Iago. ^ 

Cos. Welcome, lago; we must to the 
watch. 

lago. Not this hour. Lieutenant ; ’tis not 
yet ten a clock* general cast ns 
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thus early for the love of his Desdemona ; 
who let us not therefore blame. He hath 
not yet made wanton the mght with her ,* 
and she is sport for Jove. 17 

Cas. She is a most exquisite lady, 
lago. And, rU warrant her, full of game. 
Cas. Indeed, she is a most fresh and 
delicate creature. 

lago. What an eye she has ! Methinlcs it 
sounds a parley to pi evocation, 

Cas. An inviting eye ; and yet methinks 
right modest. 

lago. And when she speaks, is it not an 
alarm to love ? 

Cas. She is indeed perfection. 25 

lago. Well, happiness to their sheets ! 
Come, Lieutenant, I have a stoup of wme ; 
and heie without are a brace of Cyprus 
gallants that would fain have a measure 
to the health of the black Othello. 

Cas. Not to-night, good lago . I have 
very poor and unhappy brains for drinking ; 
I could well wish courtesy would invent 
some other custom of entertainment. 32 
lago. O, they are our friends — but one 
cup ; I’ll drink for you. 

Cas. I have drunk but one cup to-night, 
and that was craftily qualified too, and 
behold what innovation it makes here. I 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare 
not task my weakness with any more. 

lago. What, man I ’Tis a mght of levels. 
The gallants desire it. 40 

Cas. Where are they ? 
lago. Here at the door ; I pray you call 
them in, 

Cas. I’ll do’t ; but it dislikes me, [Exif. 
lago. If I can fasten but one cup tipoa 
him. 

With that which he hath drunk to night 
already, 45 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and oiTence 
As my young mistress’ dog. Now mv sick 
fool Roderigo, , 

Whom love hath turn’d almost "-ong 

side outward, 

To Desdemona hath to-night camuu’u 
Potations pottle deep ; and he’s to watch. 
Three else of Cyprus — noble swelling 
spirits, 

That hold their honours in a wary distance. 
The very elements of this warlike Isle — 
Have I to-night fliuster’d with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Now, ’mongst this 
flock of drunkards 35 

Am I to put our Cassio in some action 
That may offend the — but here they 

come. 

Re-enter Cassio with Montano, and Gentle- 
men, followed hy Servant with wine. 

If consequence do but approve my dream, 
My boat sails freely, both with wind and 
stream. 



Cas. Fore God, they have given me a 
rouse already. 6u 

Mon. Good faith, a little one ; not oast a 
pint, as I am a soldier. 
lago. Some wine, ho ! 

[Sings] And let me the canakia clink, clink; 

And let me the canakin clmk. 65 

A soldier's a man ; 

O, man's life’s but a span ; 

Why, then, let a soldier dnnk — 
Some wine, boys. 

Cas. Fore God, an exccDent song ! 70 

I ago. 1 learn'd it in England, where in- 
deed they are most potent m potting : your 
Dane, your German, and your swag-belhed 
Hollander — -TDrink, ho ! — are nothing to 
your English. 74 

Cas. Is your Englishman so expert in his 
drinking ? 

lago. Why, he drinks you with facility 
your Dane dead drunk ; he sweats not to 
overthrow your Almain ; he gives your 
Hollander a vomit ere the next pottle can 
be fill’d. 

Cos. To the health of our General I 79 
Mon. I am for it, Lieutenant ; and I’ll do 
you justice. 

lago. O sweet England I iSings. 

King Stephen was and a worthy peer. 
His breeches cost him but a crown ; 
He held ’em sixpence all too dear. 

With that he call’d the tailor Iowa. 85 
He was a wight of high renown. 

And thou art but of low degree. 

’Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 
Then take thy auld cloak about thee — 
Some wine, ho ! 90 

Cns. Fore God, this is a more exquisite 
song than the other. 

lago. WiU you hear’t again ? 

Cas. No ; for I hold him to be unworthy 
of his place that does those things. Well, 
God’s above all ; and there be souls must 
be saved, and there be souls must not be 
saved. 96 

lago. It’s true, good lieutenant. 

Cas. For mine own part — no offence to 
the General, nor any man of quality — I 
hope to be saved, 

lago. And so do I too. Lieutenant. 100 
Cas. Ay, but, by your leave, not before 
me ; the Lieutenant is to be saved before 
the Ancient. Let’s have no more of this ; 
let’s to our affairs. God forgive us our sins. 
Gentlemen, let’s look to cur business. Do 
not think, gentlemen, 1 am drunk. This is 
my ancient ; this is my right hand, and tliis 
is my left hand. I am not drunk now ; lean 
stand well enough, and I speak weU enough. 
AIL Excellent well, 108 

Cas. Why, very well, then. Yon must 
not think, then, that I am drunk. [Exit. 

Mon. To the platform, masters ; come, 
let’s set the watch# 


lago. You see this fellow that is gone 
before; 

He is a soldier fit to stand by Caesar 
And give direction ; and Jo but see Ms 
vice ; 1*5 

*Tis to his virtue a just equinox. 

The one as long as th’ other. *Tis pity of 
him. 

I fear the trust Othello puts him in. 

On some odd time of his infirmity, 

Will shake tliis island. 

Mon. But IS he often thus ? 

lago. ’Tis evermore the prologue to Ms 
sleep : 

He'll watch the horologe a double set, 

If drink rock not his cradle. 

Mon. It were well 

The General were put in mind of it. 124 
Perhaps he sees it not, or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio, 
And looks not on his evils. Is not this true ? 

Enter Roderigo. 

lago. [Aside to him] How, now, Roderigo! 
I pray you, after the Lieutenant ; go. 

[Exit Roderigo. 
Moft, And ’tis great pity that the noble 
Moor ISO 

Should hazard such a place as his own 
second 

With one of an ingraft infirmity ; 

It were an honest action to say 
So to the Moor. 

lago. Not I, for this fair island ; 

1 do love Cassio well; and would do 
much 15$ 

To cure him of this evE. 

[Within: Help, help I 
But hark, what noise ? 

Re-enter Cassio, driving in Roderigo. 

Cos. Zounds, you rogue, you rascal ! 
Mon. What’s the matter. Lieutenant ? 
Cas. A knave teach me my duty I But 111 
beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. 

Rod. Beat me I 14* 

Cas. Dost thou prate, rogue ? 

[Strikes hint, 

Mon. Nay, good Lieutenant ; I pray you# 
sir, hold your hand. 

Cas. Let me go, sir, or I’ll knock you 
o'er the maasard, 14* 

Mon. Come, come, you’re drunk. 

Cas. Drunk 1 [They figkL 

lago. [Aside to Roderigo] Away, I sayl 
Go out and cry a mutiny* [Exit Roderigo. 
Nay, good Lieutenant. God’s will, gentie- 
men ! xso 

Help, ho I — Lieutenant — sir — Montano — 
sir — i 

Help, masters I Here’s a goodly watch 
indeed ! [A bell rung. 

Who's that which rings the bell ? Diablo# 
hoi 
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The town will nse. God's will. Lieutenant, 
hold. 154 

You'll be asiiam'd for ever. 

Re-enter Othello and Gentlemen, with 
weapons, 

€Hh, What is the matter here ? 

Mow. Zounds, I bleed still ; I am hurt to 
the death — He dies. 

Olh, Hold, for your lives 3 
lago. Hold, ho ! Lieutenant — sir — 
Montano — gentlemen — 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 
Hold I The General speaks to you ; hold, 
hold, for shame I 160 

Oth, Why, how now, ho I From whence 
ariseth this ? 

Are we turn'd Turks, and to ourselves do 
that 

Which Heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For Christian shame, put by this barbarous 
brawl. 

He that stirs next to carve for his own rage 
Holds his soul light : he dies upon his 
motion. 

Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the 
isle 

From her propriety. What’s the matter, 
masters ? 

Honest lago, that looks dead with grieving, 
Speak. Who began this ? On thy love, 1 
charge thee. 170 

lago. I do not know. Friends all but 
now, even now. 

In quarter, and in terms, like bride and 
groom 

Divesting them for bed ; and then, but 
now. 

As if some planet had unwitted men, 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's 
breast 175 

In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 
Any beginning to this peevish odds ; 

And would in action glorious I had lost 
These legs that brought me to a part of it I 
Oth, How comes it, Michael, you are thus 
forgot ? iSo 

Cas, I pray you, pardon me ; I cannot 
speak. 

Oth, Worthy Montano, you were wont 
be civil ; 

The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is 
great 

In mouths of wisest censure — what’s the 
matter 185 

That you unlace your reputation thus. 

And spend your rich opinion for the name 
Or a night-brawler ? Give me answer to't. 
Mom. Woithy Othello, I am hurt to 
danger ; 

Your officer lago can inform you, 190 
Wtiile I spare speech, which something now 
offends me. 
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Of ail that I do know ; nor know I aught 
By me that’s said or done amiss this night, 
Unless selt-cliarity be sometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourselves it be a sin 195 
When Violence assails us. 

Oth. Now, by heaven, 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 
And passion, having mv best judgment 
collied. 

Assays to lead the way. Zounds if I stir 
Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 200 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on ; 
And he that is approv’d in this offence, 
Though he had twinn’d with me, both at 
a birth. 

Shall lose me. What ! in a town of war, 205 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts bnm full of 
fear, 

To manage private and domestic quarrel, 
In night, and on the court and guard of 
safety I 

'Tis monstrous. lago, who began’t ? 

Mom, If partially affin’d, or leagu’d in 
office, 310 

Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldiei. 

lago. Touch me not so near j 

I had rather ha this tongue cut from my 
mouth 

Than it should do offence to Michael 
Cassio ; 214 

Yet, I persuade myself, to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. Tli^ it is, 
General. 

Montano and myself being in speech, 
There comes a fellow crying out for help, 
And Cassio following him with determin'd 
sword 219 

To execute upon him. Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Cassio and entreats his pause ; 
Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 

Lest by his clamour, as it so fell out, 

The town might fall in fright ; he, swift 
of foot, 

Outran my purpose, and I return’d the 
rather 225 

For that I heard the clink and fall of 
swords. 

And Cassio high in oath ; which till to- 
night 

I ne'er might see before. When I came 
back. 

For this was brief, I found them close 
together 

At blow and thrust, even as again they 
were *3° 

When you yourself did part them. 

More of this matter can I not report ; 

But men are men ; the best sometimes 
forget. 

Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, 
As men in rage strike those that wish them 
best, 233 
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Yet sjrely Cassio, I believe, receiv’d 
From him that fled some strange indignity 
Which patience could not pass. 

Oth. I know, lago, 

Thy honesty and love doth mince this 
matter. 

Making it light to Cassio. Cassio, I love 
thee ; 2 lo 

But never more be officer of mine. 

Re-enter Desdemona, attended. 

Look if my gentle love be not rais’d up. 

I’ll make thee an example. 

De$. What is the matter, dear ? 

Oth, All’s well now, sweeting ; 

Come away to bed. [To Montano} Sir, for 
your hurts, 245 

Myself will be your surgeon. Lead him off. 

IMontano ic led off. 
lago, look with care about the town. 

And silence those whom this vile brawl 
distracted. 

Come, Desdemona ; ’tis the soldiers’ life 
To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with 
strife. 

lExeunt all hut lago and Cassio. 
lago. What, are you hurt. Lieutenant ? 
Cas, Ay, past all surgery. 
lago. Marry, God forbid 1 
Cas. Reputation, reputation, reputation I 
O, I have lost my reputation ! I have lost ! 
the immortal part of myself, and whatj 
remains is bestial. My reputation, lago, my ! 
reputation ! 257 

lago. As I am an honest man, I had thought 
you had receiv’d some bodily wound ; there 
is more sense in that than in reputation. 
Reputation is an idle and most false im-j 
position ; oft got without merit, and lost 
without deserving. You have lost no 
reputation at all, unless you repute yourself 
such a loser. What, man I there are more 
ways to recover the General again ; you are 
but now cast in his mood, a punishment 
more in policy than in malice ; even so 
as one would beat his offenceless dog to 
affright an imperious Uon. Sue to him 
again, and he’s yours. 267 

Cas, I wiU rather sue to be despis’d than 
to deceive so good a commander with so 
slight, so drunken, and so indiscreet an 
officer. Drunk 1 Amd speak parrot ! And 
squabble, swagger, swear 1 And discourse 
fustian with one’s own shadow 1 O thou 
invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no 
name to be known by, let us call thee devil I 
lago. What was he that you follow’d 
with your sword ? What had he done to 
you ? 276 

Cas, I know not. 
lago. Is’t possible ? 

Cas, 1 remember a mass of things, but 
nothing distinctly 5 a quarrel, but nothing 
wherefore. O God, that men should put an 


enemy m their mouths to steal away their 
brains 1 That we should with joy, pleas- 
ance, revel and applause, transform our- 
selves into beasts ! 

lago. Why, but you are now well enough, 
Kow come you thus recovered ? 2 S 5 

Cas. It hath pleas’d the devil drunken- 
ness to give place to the devil wrath. One 
unperfectness shows me another, to make 
me frankly despise myself. 

lago. Come, you are too severe a moraher. 
As the time, the place, and the condition 
of this country stands, 1 could heartily 
wish this had not so befall'n ; but since it 
is as It IS, mend it for your own good. 292 
Cas. I will ask him for my place again : 
he shall tell me I am a drunkard. Had I as 
many mouths as Hydra, such an answer 
would stop them all. To be now a sensible 
man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
beast ! O strange ! Every inordinate cup 
is unblest, and the mgredierce is a devil. 

lago. Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature if it be well us’d ; exclaim 
no more against it. And, gobd Lieutenant, 
1 think you think I love you. 301 

Cas, I have well approv’d it, sir, I 
drunk ! 

lago. You or any man living may be 
drunk at a time, man. I'll tell you what 
you shall do. Our General’s wife is now 
the General — I may say so in this respect, 
for that he hath devoted and given up 
himself to the contemplation, mark, and 
denotement, of her parts and graces — 
confess yourself freely to her ; importune 
her help to put you in your place again : 
she is of so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed 
a disposition, she holds it a vice m her 
goodness not to do more than she is 
requested. This broken joint between you 
and her husband entreat her to splinter ; 
and, my fortunes against any lay worth 
naming, this crack of your love shall grow 
stronger than it was before. 3^5 

Cas. You advise me well. 
lago. I protest, in the sincerity of love 
and honest kindness. 

Cas. I think it freely ; and betimes in the 
morning I will beseech the virtuous 
Desdemona to undertake for me, I am 
desperate of my fortunes if they check me 
here. 

lago. You are in the right. Good night. 
Lieutenant ; I must to the watch. 

Cas. Good night, honest lago. [BxiL 
lago. And what’s he, then, that says 1 
play the villain ? 335 

When this advice is free X give and honest, 
Probal to thinking, and indeed the course 
To win the Moor again ? For *tis most easy 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue 329 
In any honest suit : she’s fram’d as fruitful 
As the free elements. And then for her 
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To win ttie Moor — ^wereT to renounce iiis 
baptism, 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin — 
His soul is so enfetter*d to her love 
That she may make, unmake, do what she 

list, 335 

Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak function. How am I, then, 
a villain 

To counsel Cassio to this parallel course. 
Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell ! 
When devils whl their blackest sms put on. 
They do suggest at first with heavenly 

shows, 341 

As I do now j for whiles tins honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes. 
And she for him pleads strongly to the 
Moor, 

i^E pour this pestilence into his ear — 345 

That she repeals him for her body’s lust ; 
And by how much she strives to do him 
good 

She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 349 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. 

Enter Roderigo. 

How now, Roderigo I 
Rod, I do follow here in the chase, not 
like a hound that hunts, but one that fills 
up the cry. My money is almost spent ; 
I have been to-night exceedingly well 
cudgeird ; and I think the issue will be — 
I shall have so much experience for my 
pains as that comes to; and so, with no 
money at all, and a little more wit, return 
again to Venice. 357 

lago. How poor are they that have not 
patience I 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by 
witchcraft ; 360 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does’t not go well ? Cassio hath beaten 
thee, 

And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashier’d 
Cassio. 

Though other things grow fair against the 
sun, 

Yet fruits that blossom first will first be 
ripe. 365 

Content thyself awhile. By th* mass, ’tis 
morning I 

Pleasure and action make the hours seem 
short. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted. 
Away, I say ; thou shalt know more here- 
after. 

Nay, get thee gone. {Exit Roderigo, 

Two things are to be done ; 
My wife must move for Cassio to her 
mistress ; 371 

I’ll set her on ; 
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Myself a%vliile to draw the Moor apart 
And bring, him jump when he may Cassio 
find 

Soliciting his wife. Ay, that’s the way ; 373 
Dull not device by coldness and delay. 

lExii. 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. Cyprus, Before the citadel. 
Enter Cassio, with Musicians. 

Cas. Masters, play here ; I will content 
your pains. 

Something that’s biiet ; and bid ‘ Good 
morrow. General [Mwsic. 

Enter Clown. 

Clo, Why masters, ha your instruments 
been in Naples, that they speak 1’ tli’ 
nose thus ? 

1 Mus. How, sir, how ? 5 

do. Are these, I pray, call’d wind 
instruments ? 

1 Mus. Ay, marry, are they, sir. 

Clo, O, thereby hangs a tail. 

1 Mils. Whereby hangs a tale, sir ? 9 

Clo. Marry, sir, by many a wind instru- 
ment that I know. But, masters, here’s 
money for you *, and the General so likes 
your music that he desires you, of all Iove'5, 
to make no more noise with it. 

1 Mus. Well, sir, we will not. 14 

Clo. If you have any music that may not 
be heard, to’t again ; but, as they say, to 
hear music the General does not greatly 
care. 

1 Mus. We have none such, sir. la 
Clo. Then put up your pipes m your bag, 
for I’U away. Go ; vanish into air j away. 

[Exeunt Musicians, 
Cas. Dost thou hear, my honest friend ? 
Clo. No, I hear not your honest fnend ; 

I hear you. 23 

Cas. Prithee keep up thy quillets. 
There’s a poor piece of gold for thee. If 
the gentlewoman that attends the General’s 
wife be stirring, tell her there’s one Cassio 
entreats her a little favour of speech. Will 
thou do this ? 36 

Clo. She is stirring, sir ; if she will stir 
hither, I shall seem to notify unto her. 

Cas. Do, good my fiiend. [Exit Clmm. 

Enter Iago. 

In happy time, Iago. 
Iago. You have not been abed, then ? 30 
Cas, Why, no ; the day had broke before 
we parted. 

I have made bold, Iago, 

To send in to your wife : my suit to her 
Is that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 

Iago- I’ll send her to you presenflf j 
And I’E devise a mean to draw the Moor 
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Oat of the way, that your converse and 
business 

May be more free. 

Cos, I humbly thank you for*t, {Exd 
lagoi I never knew 

A Florentine more k*iid and honest* io 
Enter Emilia. 

BmiL Good morrow, good Lieutenant. 1 
am sorry" ' 

For your displeasure ; but all will sure 
be well. 

The General and his wife are talking of d ; 
And she speaks for you stoutly : the Moor 
replies 44 

That he you hurt is of great fame in Cyprus 
And great affinity, and that in wholesome 
wisdom 

He might not but refuse you ; but he 
protests he loves you, 

And needs no other suitor but his likings 
To take the safest occasion by the front 
To bring you in again, 

Cas. Yet, I beseech you, 

If you think fit, or that it may be done, 51 
Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemona alone. 

Emil. Pray you come in. 

i will bestow you where you shall have 
time 

To speak your bosom freely. 

Cas. I am much bound to you. 

Scene II. Cyprus. The citadeL 
Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen, 

Oth. Tiiese letters give, Iago, to the p lot ; 
And by him do my duties to the Senate. 
That done, I will be walking on the works j 
Repair there to me. 

Iago. Well, my good lord, Iffi doT. 

Oth. This fortification, gentlemen — shall 
we see*t ? 5 

Gent. Well wait upon your lordship. 

[Exewni. 

Scene III. Cyprus. The garden of the 
citadel. 

Enter Desdemona, Cassio, and Emilia. 

Des. Be thou assur’d, good Cassio, I will 
do 

All my abilities In thy behalf. 

Emil. Good madam, do. 1 warrant it 
grieves my husband 
As if the case were his. 

Des. O, that’s an honest fellow. Bo not 
doubt, Cassio, 5 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cas. Bounteous madam. 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 
He's never any thing but your true servant. 


Des. I know’t — i tliank you I'oa do love 
my lord ; 10 

You have known him long , and be you 
well assui’d 

He shall m strangeness stand no farther off 
Than in a politic distance 

Cas. Ay, but, lady, 

That policy may either last so long, 

Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet. 
Or breed itself so out ot ciicumstances, 16 
That, I being absent, and my place 
supphed. 

My genetai U'lJi forget my love and service, 

Des. Dc not doubt that ; before Emilia 
here 

I give thee warrant of thy place. Assure 
thee, 20 

If I do vow a friendship. I’ll perform it 
To the last article. Isfy lord shall never 
rest ; 

I’ll watch him tame, and tallc him out of 
patience ; 

His bed shall seem a school, his board a 
shrift ; 

I’ll intermingle eveiyrthing he does 25 
With Cassio’s suit. Therefore be merry, 
Cassio ; 

For thy solicitor shall rather die 
Than give thy cause away. 

Enter Othello and Iago. 

Emil, Madam, here comes my lord. 

Cas. Madam, I’ll take my leave. 30 

Des. Why, stay, and hear me speak. 

Cas. Madam, not now. I am very ill at 
ease, 

LTnlil for mine own purposes. 

Des. Well, do your discretion, 34 

[Exit Cassio. 

Iago. Ha ! I hke not that. 

Oth. What dost thou say 7 

Iago. Nothing, my lord ; or if — I know 
not what. 

Oth. Was not that Cassio parted from my 
wife ? 

Iago. Cassio, my lord ! No, sure, I cannot 
think it. 

That he would sneak away so guilty-lilce, 40 
Seeing your coming. 

Oth. I do believe *twas he* 

Des. How now, my lord i 
I have been talking with a suitor here, 

A man that languishes in your displeasure. 

Oth* Who is’t you mean ? 45 

Des. Why, your lieutenant, Cassio. Good 
my lord. 

If I have any grace or power to move you, 
His-present reconciliation take ; 

For if he be not one that truly loves you. 
That errs in Ignorance, and not in cunning, 
I have no judgment in an honest face, si 
I prithee call him back. 

Oth. Went he hence now? 

Des. Yes, feith ; so humbled 
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That he hath left part of his grief with me 
To suffer with him. Good love, call him 
back. 55 

Oik. Not now, sweet Desdemona ; some 
other time. 

Des. But shall* t be shortly ? 

Ofh. The sooner, sweet, for you. 

Des, Shan't be to-night at supper ? 

0 th. No, not to-night. 

Des, To-morrow dinner, then ? 

Olh, I shall not dine at home ; 

I meet the captains at the citadel. 6o 

Des, Why, then, to-morrow night, or 
Tuesday morn, 

Oa Tuesday noon or night, on Wednesday 
morn. 

I i^r’thee name the time ; but let it not 
£ 'r :;d three days. I'faith, he*s penitent ; 
(\r ! vsi his trespass, in our common 
ceasoii — 65 

Sevo ^aat, they say, the wars must make 
example 

of her best— is not almost a fault 
1 kUcur a private check. When shall he 
come ? 

Fell me, Othello — I wonder in my soul 6 q 
W hat you would ask me that I should 
deny. 

Or stand so mamm*ring on. What I 
Michael Cassio, 

That came a-wooing with you, and so many 
a time. 

When I have spoke of you dispraisingly. 
Hath ta’en your part — to have so much 
to do 

To bring him in ! By*r Lady, I could do 
much — 75 

Oth, Prithee, no more ; let him come 
when he will ; 

I will deny thee nothing. 

Des. Why, this is not a boon ; 

*Tis as I should entreat you wear your 
gloves, 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you 
warm. 

Or sue to you to do a peculiar profit 80 
To your own person. Nay, when I have 
a suit 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poise and difficult weight. 
And fearful to be granted. 

Oth, I will deny thee nothing. 

Whereon I do beseech thee grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myself. 8 t> 

Des, Shan I deny you ? No ; farewell, 
my lord. 

Oth. Farewell, my Desdemona. 1*11 come 
to thee straight. 

Des. EmiUa, come. — Be as your fancies 
teach you ; 

Whatever you be, I am obedient. 90 

[Exeunt Desdemona and Emilia. 

Oth. Excellent wretch I Perdition catch 
my soul 


[Act 3 

But I do love thee ; and when I love thee 
not 

Chaos IS come again. 
lago. My noble lord ! 

Oth, What dost thou say' lago ? 

lago. Did Michael Cassio, when you 
woo’d my lady, 55 

Know of your love ? 

Oth, He did, from first to last. Why dost 
thou ask ? 

lago. But for a satisfaction of mv 
thought — 

No further harm. 

Oth, Why of thy thought, lago ? 

lago, I did not think he had been 
acquainted with her. 100 

Oik, O, yes ; and went between us very 
often. 

lago. Indeed i 

Oth. Indeed ? Ay, indeed. Discern'st 
thou aught in that ? 

Is he not honest ? 

lago. Honest, my lord ? X05 

Oth. Honest ? Ay, honest. 
lago. My lord, for aught I know. 

Oth. What dost thou think ? 
lago. Think, my lord ? 

Oth. Think, my lord! B/ heaven, he 
echoes me, no 

As if there were some monster in his 
thought 

Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean 
something : 

I heard thee say but now thou lik’st not 
that. 

When Cassio left my wife. What didst 
not like ? 1 14 

And when I told thee he was of my counsel 
In my whole course of wooing, thou cnedst 
* Indeed 1 * 

And didst contract and purse thy brow 
together. 

As if thou then hadst shut up in thy bram 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love 
me, 

Show me thy thought. 120 

lago. My lord, you know I love you, 

Oth. I think thou dost j 

And for I know thou art full of love and 
honesty. 

And weigh’st thy words before thou giv’st 
them breath. 

Therefore these stops of thine affright me 
the more ; 

For such things in a false disloyal knave 125 
Are tricks of custom ; but in a man that’s 
just 

They are close delations, working from the 
heart 

That passion cannot rale. 

lago* For Michael Cassio, 

I dare presume I think that he is honest. 
Oth. I think so too. 

lago* Men should be that they seem j 
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Or those that be not, would they might 
seem none ! 13 1 

Oth. Certain, men should be what they 
seem. 

I ago. Why then, I think Cassio's an 
honest man. 

Oth. Nay, yet there's more m this. 13 1 
I prithee speak to me as to thy thinkings 
As thou dost luminate ; and give thy worst 
of thoughts 
The worst of words. 

lago. Good my lord, pardon me 

Though I am bound to every act of duty 
I am not bound to that all slaves are free 
to — 

Utter my thoughts* Why, say they are vile 
and false, 140 

As where’s that palace wheremto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Who has that 
breast so pure 

But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in sessions sit 
With meditations lawful ? 14-5 

Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy 
friend, lago, 

If thou but think’st him wrong’d, and 
mak’st his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 

lago. I do beseech you. 

Though I perchance am vicious in my guess 
As, I confess, it is my nature’s plague 150 
To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not — that your 
wisdom 

From one that so imperfectly conjects. 
Would take no notice; nor build yourself 
a trouble 

Out of his scattering and unsure obser- 
vance. 1S5 

It were not for your quiet nor your good. 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom. 
To let you know my thoughts. 

Oth. Zounds ! What dost thou mean ? 
lago. Good name m man and woman, 
dear my lord. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 160 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis 
something, nothing ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good 
name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 165 

Oth, By heaven, I'll know thy thoughts. 
lago. You cannot, if my heart were in 
your hand ; 

Nor shall not, whilst 'tis in my custody. 

Oth. Ha I 

lago. O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-ey’d monster which doth 
mock 170 

The meat it feeds on. That cuckold lives 
in bliss 
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Who, certain ol hjs fate, lover, not h^s 
wronger , 

But, O, what damned mmiites tells he o'er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, vet 
stiongly loves I 

Oth. O misery ! 1 ‘-3 

lago. Pool and content is rich, and rich 
enough , 

But iiches hneless is as pool as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 
Good God, the souls of all my tribe delend 
From jealousy 1 

Oth Why, why is this ? i-.o 

Thmk’sr thou I'd make a life oi jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? No ; to be once in 
doubt 

Is once to be resolv’d. Exchange me for a 
goat ifn 

When I shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsufflicate and blown surmises 
Matching thy mleitnce. ’Tis not to make 
me jealous 

To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves 
company. 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances 
well ; I So 

Where viitue is, these are more virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I 
diaw 

The smallest fear or doubt of her levclt ; 
For she had eyes, and chose me. No, lago ; 
I’ll see before I doubt ; when 1 doubt, 
prove ; 

And, on the proof, there is no more but 
this — 195 

Away at once with love oi jealousy I 
lago. I am glad ot this; lor now I shall 
have reason 

To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit. Therefore, as I am 
bound, 

Receive it from me. I speak not yet of 
proof 200 

Look to youi wife ,* observe hei well with 
Cassio ; 

Wear your eyes thus, not jealous nor secure. 

I would not have your free and noble 
nature 

Out of self-bounty be abus’d ; look to't. 

I know our country disposition well : 205 

In Venice they do let Cod see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands ; their 
best conscience 

Is not to leave't undone, but keep’t un- 
known. 

Oth. Dost thou sav so ? 
lago. She did deceive her father, marry- 
ing you *, 2 TO 

And when she seem’d to shake and lear 
your looks. 

She lov'd them most. 

Oth. And so she did. 

lago. Why, go to then I 
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She that, so young, could give out such a 
seeming, 

To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak — 
He thought ’twas witchcraft. But I am 
much to blame ; 215 

I humbly do beseech you of your pardon 
For too much loving you. 

Oth. 1 am bound to thee for ever. 

I ago. I see this hath a little dash’d your 
spirits. 

Oth. Not a jot, not a jot. 
lago. I’faith, I fear it has. 

I hope you will considei what is spoke 220 
Comes from my love ; but I do see you are 
mov’d. 

I am to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion. 

Oth. I will not. 

lago. Should you do so, my lord, 225 
My speech should fall into such vile success 
Wliich my thoughts aim’d not. Cassio’s 
my worthy friend — 

My lord, I see you are mov’d. 

Oth. No, not much mov’d. 

I do not think but Desdemona’s honest. " 
lago. Long live she so I and long live you 
to think so I 230 

Oth. And yet, how nature erring from 
itself — 

lago. Ay, there’s the point ; as — to be 
bold with you — 

Not to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree. 
Whereto we see m all things nature tends — 
Foh I one may smell in such a will most 
rank, 236 

Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural. 
But pardon me — I do not in position 
Distinctly speak of her ; though I may fear 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment. 
May fall to match you with her country 
forms, 241 

And happily repent. 

Oth. Farewell, farewell. 

If more thou dost perceive, let me know 
more ; 

Set on thy wife to observe. Leave me, 
lago. 244 

lago. My lord, I take my leave. {Going. 
Oth. Why did I marry ? This honest 
creature doubtless 

Sees and knows more — much more than he 
unfolds. 

lago. {Returning] My lord, I would I 
might entreat your honour 
To scan this thing no further ; leave it to 
time. 240 

Although ’tis fit that Cassio have his place, 
For, sure, he fills it up with great abfiity. 
Yet if you please to hold him off awhile. 
You shall by that perceive him and his 
means, 253 

Note if your lady strain his entertainment , 
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WithSany strong or vehement importunity'* 
Much will be seen in that. In the mean 
time 

Let me be thought too busy m my fears— 

As worthy cause I have to fear I am 

And hold her free, I do beseech your honour. 

Oth. Fear not my government. 260 

lago. I once more take my leave. [Bxif. 

Oth. This fellow’s of exceeding honesty' 
And knows all qualities, with a learned 
spirit. 

Of human dealing. If I do prove her 
haggard. 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart- 
strings, . 5,65 

I’d whistle her off and let her down the 
wind 

To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black 
And have not those soft parts of conversa- 
tion 

That chamberers have, or for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years — yet that’s not 
much — 270 

She’s gone ; I am abus’d ; and my relief 
Must be to loathe her. O curse of marriage. 
That we can call these delicate creatures 
ours, 

And not their appetites ! I had rather be a 
toad, 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 275 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses. Yet ’tis the plague of 
great ones ; 

Prerogativ’d are they less than the base ; 
’Tis destiny unshunnable, like death : 279 
Even then this forked plague is fated to us 
When we do quicken. Look where she 
comes. 

Re-^nter Desdemona and Emilia. 

If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself! 
I’ll not believe it. 

Des. How now, my dear Othello ? 

Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence. 

Oth. I am to blame. 

Des. Why do you speak so faintly ? 
Are you not well ? 

Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead 
here. 

Des. Faith, that’s with watching ; ’twill 
away again. 289 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 

[He puts the handkerchief from him, 
and she drops it. 

Oth. Your napkin is too little. 

Let it alone. Come, I’ll go in with you. 

Des. I am very sorry that you are not 
well. 

{Exeunt Othello and Desdemona, 

Emil. I am glad I have found this napkin. 
This was her first remembrance from the 
Moor, m 
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My wayward husband hath a hundred 
times 

Woo'd me to steal it ; but she so loves the 
token — 

For he conjur’d her she shou d ever keep 
it — 

That she reserves it evermore about her 
To kiss and talk to. I’li ha the work ta’en 
out» 300 

And give’t lago. What he’ll do with it 
Heaven knows, not I ; 

1 nothing but to please his fantasy. 

Re-enier Iago. 

lago. How now I What do you here 
alone ? 

Emil Do not you chide ; I have a thing 
for you. 305 

lago. You have a thing for me ? 

It is a common thing I 
Emil Ha I 

lago. To have a foolish wife. 

Emil O, is that all ? What will you give 
me now 

For that same handkerchief ? 

lago. What handkerchief ? 

Emil What handkerchief I 31 1 

Why that the Moor first gave to Desde- 
mona ; 

That which so often you did bid me steal. 
lago. Hast stole it fiom her ? 

Emil No, faith; she let it drop by 
neghgence, 315 

And to the advantage, I, being here, fook't 
up. 

Look, here it is. 

lago. A good wench ! Give it me. 

Emil What will you do with’t, that you 
have been so earnest 
To have me filch it ? 

lago. Why, what’s that to you ? 

[Sn^ifching it. 

Emil If it be not for some purpose of 
import, 3^0 

Give me’t again. Poor lady, she’ll run mad 
When she shall lack it. 

lago. Be not acknown ou't ; I have use 
for it. 

Go, leave me. [Exit Emilia. 

I Will in Cassio’s lodging lose this napkin. 
And let him find it. Trifles light as air 326 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ ; this may do 
something. 

The Moor already changes with my poison. 
Dangerous conceits are in their natures 
poisons 330 

Which at the first are scarce fciund to 
distaste 

But, with a little act upon the blood. 
Bum like the mines of sulphur. 

Re-enter Otheixo. 

1 did say so. 
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Look where he comes ! Not poppy, nor 
mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 335 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owed’st yesterday. 

Oth. Ha ! ha ! false to me, to me ? 
lago. Why, how now, General ? No more 
of that. 

Oth. Avaunt ! be gone ! Thou hast set 
me on the rack. 

I swear ’tis better to be much abus’d 340 
Than but to know ’t a little. 

lago. How now, my lord ! 

Oth. What sense had I m her stol'n hours 
of lust ? 

I saw ’t not, thought it not, it harm’d not 
me. 

I slept the next night weU, fed well, was free 
and merry ; 

I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips, 345 
He that is robb’d, not wanting what is 
stol’n. 

Let him not know’t, and he’s not robb'd 
at all. 

lago. 1 am sorry to hear this. 

Oth. I had been happy if the general 
camp, 349 

Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, 
So I had nothing known. O, now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind I farewell 
content I 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big 
wars 

That makes ambition virtue ! O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed and the shnll 
trump, 355 

The spint-stirrmg drum, th’ ear-pierang 
fife. 

The royal banner, and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glorious 
war I 

And O ye mortal engines whose rude 
throats 

Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours 
counterfeit, 360 

Farewell ! Othello’s occupation’s gone. 
lago. Is’t possible, my lord ? 

Oth. Villain, be sure thou prove my love 
a whore — 

[Taking him by the throat. 
Be sure of it ; give me the ocular proof ; 
Or, by the worth of man’s eternal soul, 365 
Thou hadst been better have been born a 
dog 

Than answer my wak'd wrath. 

lago. Is*t come to this ? 

Oth. Make me to see’t ; or, at the least, 
so prove it 

That the probation bear no hinge not loop 
To hang a doubt on ; or woe upon thy life I 
lago. My noble lord — 371 

Oth. If thou dost sla n der her and torture 
me. 

Never pray more ; abandon all remorse ; 
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Ott horror’s head horrors accumulate ; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth 
amaz’d ; 375 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that. 

lago. O grace I O heaven forgive me 
Are you a man ? Have you a soul or 
sense ? — 

God buy you ; take mine office. O wretched 
fool, 379 

That liv’st to make thine honesty a vice 

0 monstrous world ! Take note, take note, 

O world. 

To be direct and honest is not safe. 

1 thank you for this profit ; and from hence 
FE love no friend, sith love breeds such 

offence. 

Oth, Nay, stay. Thou shouldst be honest. 

lago. I should be wise ; for honesty’s a 
fool, 

And loses that it works for. 

Oth* By the world, 

I think my wife be honest, and think she 
is not ; 

I think that thou art just, and think thou 
art not. 

I’ll have some proof. Her name, that was 
as fresh 390 

As Dian's visage, is now begrim’d and black 
As mine own face. If there be cords or 
knives, 

Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 
ril not enduie it. Would I were satisfied ! 

I ago. I see, sir, you are eaten up with 
passion ; 395 

I do repent me that I put it to you. 

You would be satisfied ? 

Oth. Would ! Nay, and I will. 

lago. And may ; but how — how satisfied, 
my lord ? 

Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape 
on — 399 

Behold her topp’d ? 

Oth. Death and damnation ! O ! 

lago. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring them to that prospect. Damn 
them, then, 

If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster 
More than their own ! What then ? How 
then ? 404 

What shall I say ? Where’s satisfaction ? 
It is impossible you should see this, 

Were they as prime as goats, as hot as 
monkeys. 

As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross 
As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I say, 
If imputation and strong circumstances 410 
Which lead directly to the door of truth 
Will give you satisfaction, you might 
have’t. 

Oth. Give me a living reason she’s dis- 
loyal. 

lago. I do not like the office ; 414 

But, sith I am enter'd in this cause so far, 
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Prick’d to’t by foolish honesty and love 

I will go on. I lay with Cassio lately, * 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth 
I could not sleep. ' 

There are a kind of men so loose of soul 420 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs- 
One of this kind is Cassio. 

In sleep I heard him say ‘ Sweet Desde- 
mona. 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves 
And then, sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand, 4/ 

Cry ‘ O sweet creature I ’ then kiss me 
hard. 

As if he pluck’d up kisses by the roots, 
That grew upon mv lips — then laid his leg 
Over my thigh — and sigh’d, and kiss’d, and 
then 

Cried ' Cursed fate that gave thee to the 
Moor ! ’ 430 

Oth. O monstrous ! monstrous I 
lago. Nay, this was but his dream. 
Oth. But this denoted a foregone con- 
clusion. 

lago. ’Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be 
but a dream. 

And this may help to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly. 

Oth. I’ll tear her all to pieces. 
lago. Nay, but be wise ; yet we see 
nothing done ; 436 

She may be honest yet. Tell me but this ; 
Have you not sometimes seen a handker- 
chief 

Spotted with strawberries in your wife's 
hand ? 

Oth. I gave her such a one ; *twas my 
first gift. 440 

lago. 1 know not that ; but such a 
handkerchief — 

I am sur^ it was your wife’s — did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with, 

Oth. If it be that — 

lago. If it be that, or any that was hers, 
It speaks against her with the other proofs. 
Oth. O that the slave had forty thousand 
lives i 446 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 
Now do I see ’tis true. Look here, lago — 
All my fond love thus do 1 blow to heaven. 
'Tis gone. 450 

Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow 
hell. 

Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted 
throne 

To tyrannous hate i Swell, bosom, with 
thy fraught. 

For 'tis of aspics* tongues, 
lago. Yet be content. 

Oth. O, blood, blood, blood ! 455 

lago. Patience, I say ; your mind per- 
haps may change. 

Oth. Never, lago. Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
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Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 460 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent 
pace. 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love. 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. [He kneels] Now, by yond 
marble heaven, 

In the due reverence of a sacred vow 465 
I here engage my words. 

lago* {Kneeling] Do not rise yet. 
Witness, you ever-burning lights above. 
You elements that clip us round about. 
Witness that here lago doth give up 
The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 470 
To wrong’d Othello’s service ! Let him 
command. 

And to obey shall be m me remorse. 

What bloody business ever. {They rise, 
Oth, I greet thy love. 

Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance 
bounteous, 

And will upon the instant put thee lo’t. 475 
Within these three days let me hear thee 
say 

That Cassio’s not alive. 

lago. My friend is dead ; 

*Tis done at your request. But let her live. 
Oth. Damn her, lewd minx I O, damn her, 
damn her I 479 

Come, go with me apart ; I will withdraw 
To furnish me with some swift means of 
death 

For the fair devil. Now art thou my 
lieutenant. 

lago. I am your own for ever- [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Cyprus. Before the citadel. 
Enter Desdemona, Emilia, and Clown. 

Des. Do you know, sirrah, where the 
Lieutenant Cassio lies ? 

Clo. I dare not say he lies anywhere. 
Des. Why, man ? 

Clo. He’s a soldier ; and for one to say 
a soldier lies, ’tis stabbing, 5 

Des. Go to. Where lodges he ? 

Clo. To tell you where he lodges is to tell 
you where I lie. 

I Des. Can anything be made of this ? 9 

Clo. I know not where he lodges ; and 
for me to devise a lodging, and say he lies 
here or he h’es there, were to lie in mine 
own throat, 

Des. Can you inquire him out, and be 
edified by report ? 

Clo. I will catechize the world for him ; 
that is, make questions, and by them 
answer. 15 

Des. Seek him ; bid him come hither : 
tell him I have mov’d my lord on his 
behalf, and hope all wifi be well. 

Clo. To do tMs Is within the compass of i 


man’s wit ; and therefore I will attempt 
the doing it. [Exit. 

Des. Where should I lose the hand- 
kerchief, Emilia ? 

Emil. I know not, madam. 21 

Des. Believe me, I had rather lose my 
purse 

Full of crusadoes ; and but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such 
baseness 

As jealous creatures are, it were enough 25 
To put him to ill thinking. 

Emil. Is he not jealous ? 

Des. Who, he ? I think the sun where he 
was born 

Drew all such humours from him. 

Enter Othello. 

Emil. Look where he comes. 

Des. I will not leave him now till Cassio 
Be call’d to him. How is’t with you, 

lord ? 30 

Oth. Well, my good lady, [Aside] O, 
hardness to dissemble ! — 

How do you, Desdemona ? 

Des. Well, my good lord. 

Oth: Give me your hand. This hand is 
moist, my lady. 

Des. It yet hath felt no age nor known 
no sorrow. 

Oth. This argues fruitfulness and liberal 
heart : 35 

Hot, hot, and moist. This hand of yours 
requires 

A sequester from liberty, fasting and 
prayer. 

Much castigation, exercise devout ; 

For here’s a young and sweating devil here 
That commonly rebels. ’Tis a good hand, 
A frank one. 

Des. You may indeed say so ; 41 

For ’twas that hand that gave away my 
heart. 

Oth. A liberal hand. The hearts of old 
gave hands ; 

But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 

Des. I cannot speak of this. Come now, 
your promise. 45 

Oth. What promise, chuck ? 

Des. I have sent to bid Cassio come 
speak with you, 

Oth. 1 have a salt and sorry rheum 
offends me ; 

Lend me thy handkerchief, 

Des. Here, my lord. 50 

Oth. That which I gave you. 

Des. I have it not about me. 

Oth. Not ? 

Des. No, faith, my lord. 

Oth. That’s a fault. That handkerchief ^5 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 

She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people ; she told her, while 
she kept it. 
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*TwouU make her amiable, and subdue my 
father ^ ■ 

Entirely to her love ; but if she lost it, 6o 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathely, and his spirits 
should hunt 

After new fancies. She, dying, gave it me. 
And bid me, when my fate would have me 
wive, 64 

To give it her, I did so ; and take heed on’t; 
Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

To lose’t or give’t away were such perdition 
As nothing else could match, 

Des. Is't possible ? 

Oth, 'Tis true. There^s magic in the web 
of it. 

A sibyl that had numb'red in the world 70 
The sun to course two hundred compasses 
In her prophetic fury sew'd the work ; 

The worms were hallowed that did breed 
the silk ; 

And it was dy'd in mummy which the 
skilful 

Conserp^'d of maidens’ hearts. 

Dcs. T'faith ! Is't true ? 75 

Oik. Most veritable ; therefore look ^o't 
well. 

Des. Then would to God that 1 had never 
seen't 1 

Oth. Ha ! Wherefore ? 

Des. Why do you speak so startingly and 
rash ? 

Oth. Is’t lost ? Is't gone ? Speak. Is *t 
out o’ th' way ? 80 

Des. Heaven bless us ! 

Oth. Say you ? 

Des. It is not lost ; but what an if it 
W'erc ? 

Oth. How I 84 

Des. I say it is not lost. 

Oth. Fetch’t, let me see’t, 

Des. Why, so I can, sir, but I will not 
now. 

This IS a tuck to put me from my suit : 
Pray you let Cassio be receiv’d again. 

Oth. Fetch me the handkerchief : my 
mind misgives, 90 

Des, Come, come ; 

You 11 never meet a more sufficient man. 
Oth. The handkerchief ! 

Des. I pray talk me of Cassio. 

Oth, The handkerchief I 
Des. A man that all his time 

Hath founded his good fortunes on your 
love, 95 

Shar'd dangers with you — 

Oth. The handkerchief ! 

Des. I’faith, you are to blame. 

Oih. Zounds 1 {BxU Othello. 

Emil. Is not this man jealous ? joo 

Des. I ne’er saw this bkbre. 

Sure there's some wonder in this hand- 
kerchief ; 

I am most unhappy in the loss of It. 
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Emil. ’Tis not a year or two shows~ura 
man. 

They are all but stomachs, and we all but 
food ; ^ 

They eat us hungeily, and when they 
full, ^ 

They belch us. 

Enter Cassio arid Iago. 

Look you, Cassio and my husband. 
lago. There is no other way ; ’tis she 
must do 't. 

And, lo, the happiness ! Go and importune 
her. 

Des. How now, good Cassio, w'hat's the 
news with you ? uo 

Cas. Madam, my former suit. I do 
beseech you 

That by your virtuous means I may again 
Exist, and be a member of his love 
Whom I, with all the office of my heart, 
Entirely honour. I would not be delay’d. 
If my offence be of such mortal kind xil 
That nor my service past, nor present 
sonows, 

Nor purpos’d ment in futurity, 

Can ransom me into his love again, 

But to know so must be my benefit ; zso 
So shall I clothe me in a foic’d content, 
And shut myself up in some other course, 
To fortune’s alms. 

Des. Alas, thrice-gentle Cassio ! 

My advocation is not now in tune; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor should I know 
him, 125 

Were he in favour as in humour alter’d. 
So help me every spirit sanctified, 

As I have spoken for you all my best, 
And stood within the blank of his dis- 
pleasure 

For my free speech I You must awhile be 
patient. 13a 

What I can do 1 will ; and more I will 
Than for myself I dare ; let that suffice you. 
lago. Is my lord angry ? 

Emil. He went hence but now, 

And certainly in strange unquietness. 
lago. Can he be angry ? I have seen the 
cannon 135 

When it hath blown his ranks into the 
air. 

And, like the devil, from his very aT-m 
Puff'd his own brother — and is he angry ? 
Something of moment, then. I will go meet 
him. 139 

There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry, 
Des. I pnthee do so. [Exh lago. 

Something sure of state 
Either from Venice, or some unhatch'd 
practice 

Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, 
Hath puddled his clear spirit ; and in such 
cases I# 

Men's natures wrangle with inferior thiw 
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Though gieat ones are their object. *Tis 
even so ; 

For let our finger ache, and it endues 
Our other healthful members even to a 
sense 

Of pain. Nay, we must think, men are not 
gods. 

Nor of them look for such observancy 150 
As fits the bridal. Beshrew me much, 
Emilia, 

I was — unhandsome warrior as 1 am — 
Arraigmng his unkindness with my soul ; 
But now I find I had suborn’d the witness, 
And he’s indicted falsely. 255 

EmiL Pray heaven it be state matters, 
as you think. 

And no conception nor no jealous toy 
Concerning you. 

Des. Alas the day, I never gave him 
cause I 

EmiL But jealous souls will not be 
answer’d so ; i6c 

They are not evei jealous for the cause. 
But j'ealous for they are j'ealous. ’Tis a 
monster 

Begot upon it self, born on it self. 

Des. Heaven keep that monster from 
Othello’s mind I 

EmiL Lady, amen. 165 

Des. I will go seek him. Cassio, walk 
hereabout. 

If I do find him fit, I’ll move your suit. 
And seek to effect it to my uttermost. 

Cas. I humbly thank your ladyship. 169 
[Exeunt Desdemona and Emilia. 

Enter Bianca. 

Bian. Save you, friend Cassio ! 

Cas. What make you from home ? 

How is it with you, my most fair Bianca ? 
1’ faith, sweet love, 1 was coming to your 
house. 

Bian. And I was going to your lodging, 
Cassio. 

What, keep a week away ? seven days and 
nights ? 

Eightscore eight hours ? and lovers’ absent 
hours, 175 

More tedious than the dial eight score 
times ? 

0 weary reckoning ! 

Cas. Pardon me, Bianca. 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts 

been press’d j 

But I shall in a more continuate time 
Strike off this score of absence. Sweet 
Bianca, 2S0 

[Giving her Desdemona*s handkerchief. 
Take me this work out. 

Bian, O Cassio, whence came this ? 
This is some token from a newer friend : 

To the felt absence now I feel a cause. 

Is’t come to this ? Well, well. 

Cos, Go to, woman 1 1 


Throw _your vile guesses in the deviFs 
teeth, 185 

From whence you have them. You are 
jealous now 

That this is from some mistress, some 
remembrance. 

No, by my faith, Bianca. 

Bian. Why, whose is it ? 

Cas. I know not neither ; I found it m 
my chamber. 189 

I like the woik well ; ere it be demanded — 
As like enough it will — I would have it 
copied. 

Take it, and do’t ; and leave me for this 
time. 

Bian. Leave you ! Wherefore ? 

Cas. I do attend here on the General ; 
And think it no addition, nor my wish, 195 
To have him see me woman’d. 

Bian. Why, I pray you ? 

Cas. Not that I love you not. 

Bian. But that you do not love me. 
I pray you bring me on the way a little ; 
And say if I shall see you soon at night. 

Cas. ’Tis but a httle way that 1 can bring 
you, 200 

For I attend here ; but I’ll see you soon. 

Bian. ’Tis very good ; I must be circum- 
stanc’d. {Exeunt, 

ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Cyprus. Before the citadel, 
Eniei Othello and Iago. 

lago. Will you think so ? 

Oth, Think so, Iago ? 

Iago. What, 

To kiss in private ? 

Oth. An unauthoriz’d kiss. 

lago. Or to be naked with her friend abed 
An hour or more, not meaning any harm ? 

Oth, Naked abed, Iago, and not mean 
harm I 5 

It is hypocrisy against the devil. 

They that mean virtuously and yet do so, 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they 
tempt heaven. 

lago. So they do nothing, ’tis a venial 
slip ; 

But if I give my wife a handkerchief — 10 

Oth. What then ? 

Iago. Why, then ’tis hers, my lord ; and, 
being hers. 

She may, I think, bestow’t on any man. 

Oth. She is protectress of her honour too ; 
May she give that ? 15 

Iago. Her honour is an essence that’s not 
s^en ; 

They have it very oft that have it not. 
But, for the handkerchief — 

Oth. By heaven, I would most gladly 
have forgot it, *9 

Thou said’st — O, it comes o’er my memory 
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As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 
Boding to all — he had ihy handkerchief. 
lago. Ay, what of that ? 

Oth. That’s not so good now, 

lago. What 

If I had said I had seen him do you wrong ? 
Or heaid him say — as knaves be such 
abroad, 25 

Who having, . by their own importunate 
suit. 

Or voluntary dotage of some mistress. 
Convinced or supplied them, cannot choose 
But they must blab— ~ 

Oth, Hath he said anything ? 

lago. He hath, my lord ; but be you well 
assur'd, 30 

No more than he’ll unswear. 

Oth. What hath he said ? 

lago. Faith, that he did — 1 know not 
what he did. 

Oth. What ? what ? 
lago. Lie — 

Oth. With her ? 

lago. With her, on her ; what you will. 
Oth. Lie with her — ^lie on her ? We say 
lie on her when they belie her. Lie with 
her. Zounds, that’s fulsome. Handkerchief 
— confessions — handkerchief ! To confess, 
and be hang’d for his labour — ^first, to be 
bang’d, and then to confess. I tremble at 
it. Nature would not invest herself in such 
shadowing passion without some instruc- 
tion. It IS not words that shakes me thus — 
pish ! — noses, ears, and lips. Is’t possible ? 
Confess I Handkerchief 1 O devil I 

[Falls in a trance, 
lago. Work on, 44 

My medicine, work. Thus credulous fools 
are caught ; 

And many worthy and chaste dames even 
thus. 

All guiltless, meet reproach. What, ho I 
my lord ! 

My lord, I say I Othello ! 

Enter Cassio. 

How now, Cassio ! 
C<is, What’s the matter ? 
lago. My lord is fall'n into an epilepsy. 50 
This is his second fit ; he had one yester- 
day. 

Cas. Rub him about the temples. 
lago. No, forbear. 

The lethargy must have his quiet course ; 
If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he 
stirs. 55 

Do you withdraw yourself a little while ; 
He will recover straight; when he is 
gone, 

I would on great occasion speak with you. 

fExif Cassio. 

How is it. General ? Have you not hurt 
your head ? 


Oth. Dost thou mock me ? 
lago. 1 mock you ? No, by heaven | 
Would you would bear your fortune like a 
man I 6^ 

Oth. A horned man’s a monster and a 
beast. 

lago. There’s many a beast then in a 
populous city. 

And many a civil monster. 

Oth. Did he confess it ? 
lago. Good sir, foe a man ; 65 

Think every bearded fellow that’s but 
yok’d 

May draw with you ; there’s millions now 
alive 

That nightly lie in those unproper beds 
Which they dare swear peculiar : your case 
is better. 

O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch- 
mock. 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 

And to suppose her chaste ! No, let me 
know ; 

And knowing what I am, I know what she 
shall be. 

Oth. O, thou art wise ; ’tis certain. 
lago. Stand you awhile apart. 

Confine yourself but in a patient list. 75 
Whilst you were here o’erw helmed with 
your grief — 

A passion most unsuiting such a man — 
Cassio came hither ; I shifted him away, 
And laid good ’scuse upon your ecstasy ; 
Bade him anon return, and here speak with 
me ; 80 

The which he promis'd. Do but encave 
yourself. 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable 
scorns. 

That dwell in every region of his face ; 
For I will make him teU the tale anew — 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and 
when, 83 

He hath, and is again to cope your wife. 

I say, but mark his, gesture. Marry, 
patience ; 

Or I shall say you are all in all in spleen, 
And nothing of a man. 

Oth. Dost thou hear, lago ? 

I will be found most cunning in my 
patience ; 90 

But — dost thou hear ? — most bloody. 

lago. That’s not amiss ; 

But yet keep time in all. Will you with- 
draw ? lOihello withdraws. 

Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 

A huswife that by selling her desires 
Buys herself bread and clothes ; it is a 
creature 95 

That dotes on Cassio, as 'tis the stnimpet'i 
plague 

To beguile many and he beguil’d by one 
He, when he hears of her, cannot restrain 
From the excess of laughter. 
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Re-enter Cassio. 

Here he comes. 
As he shall smile Othello shall go mad ; loo 
And his unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light 
behaviours, 

Quite in the wrong. How do you now. 
Lieutenant ? 

Cos, The worser that you give me the 
addition 

Whose want even kills me. 105 

lago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are 
sure on’t. 

Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’s dower. 
How quickly should you speed ! 

Cas, Alas, poor caitiff ! 

Oth. Look how he laughs already 1 109 

lago. I never knew a woman love man so. 
Cas. Alas, poor rogue I 1 think, i* faith, 
she loves me. 

Oih. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs 
it out. 

lago. Do you hear, Cassio ? 

Oth. Now he importunes him 

To teU it o’er. Go to ; well said, well said, 
lago. She gives it out that you shall 
marry her. 115 

Do you intend it ? 

Cas. Ha, ha, ha ! 

oth. Do you triuihph, Roman ? Do you 
triumph ? 

Cas. I marry her \ What, a customer I I 
prithee bear some charity to my wit ; do 
not think it so unwholesome. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Oth. So, so, so, so — they laugh that 
wins, ^22 

lago. Faith, the cry goes that you marry 
her. 

Cas. Prithee say true. 

lago. I am a very villain else. 125 

Oth. Ha you scor’d me ? Well, 

Cos. This IS the monkey’s own giving 
out : she is persuaded 1 will marry her, 
out of her own love and flattery, not out 
of my promise. 

Oth. lago beckons me ; now he begins 
the story* 130 

Cas. She was here even now ; she haunts 
tne in every place. I was t’other day talking 
on the sea-bank with certain Venetians, 
and thither comes the bauble— by this 
hand, she falls me thus about my neck. 

Oflii. Crying * O dear Cassio ! ’ as it were : 
Ms gesture imports it. 136 

Cas. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon 
me ; so hales, and pulls me. Ha, ha, ha ! 

0 £h. Now he tells how she pluck’d him 
to my chamber. O, I see that nose of yours, 
but not that dog 1 shall throw't to. X41 
Cas. Well, I must leave her company. 

Enter Bianca. 

logo. Before me 1 Look where she comes. 


Cas, ’Tis such another fitchew I marry, a 
perfum'd one. What do you mean by rhfg 
haunting of me ? 145 

Burn. Let the devil and his dam haunt 
you. What did you mean by that same 
handkerchief you gave me even now ? I 
was a fine fool to take it. I must take out 
the whole woik — a likely piece of work 
that you should find it in your chamber 
and know not who left it there I This is 
some minx's token, and I must take out 
the work ? There — give it your hobby- 
horse. Wheresoever you had it. I’ll take 
out no work on’t. 153 

Cas. How now, my sweet Bianca I how 
now i how now I 

Oth. By heaven, that should be my 
handkerchief 1 155 

Bian. An you’ll come to supper to-night, 
you may ; an you will not, come when you 
are next prepar'd for. {Exit, 

lago. After her, after her. 

Cas. Faith, I must ; she’ll rad i* th’ 
street else. 

lago. Will you sup there ? x6o 

Cas. Faith, I intend so. 
lago. Well, I may chance to see you ; for 
I would very fain speak with you. 

Cas. Prithee come ; will you ? 
lago. Go to ; say no more. lExU Cassio. 
Oth. [Coming forward] How shall I 
murder him, lago ? x66 

lago. Did you perceive how he laugh’d at 
his vice ? 

Oth. O lago I 

lago. And did you see the handker- 
chief ? 

Oth. Was that mine ? 170 

lago. Yours, by this hand. And to see 
how he prizes ^e foolish woman your wife I 
She gave it him, and he hath giv’n it his 
whore. 

Oth. I would have him nine years a- 
killing. A fine woman 1 a fair woman I a 
sweet woman I 175 

lago. Nay, you must forget that. 

Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be 
damn’d to-night ; for she shall not live. 
No, my heart is turn’d to stone ; I strike 
it, and it hurts my hand. O, the world 
hath not a sweeter creature ; she might lie 
by an emperor’s side and command him 
tasks. 18 1 

lago. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Oth. Hang her I I do but say what she 
is : so delicate with her needle, an admir- 
able musician — O, she will sii^ the 
savageness out of a bear ! — of so high and 
plenteous wit and invention. 186 

lago. She’s the worse for all this. 

Oth. O, a thousand, a thousand times — 
and then of so gentle a conditionu 

lago. Ay, too gentle. 190 

Oth. Nay, that’s certain. But yet the 
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pity of It, lago ! O, lago, the pity of it, 
lago 1 

lago. If you be so fond over her iniquity, 
give her patent to ofiend : tor, if it touch 
not you. It comes near nobody. igs 

Oih, 1 will chop her mto messes. Cuckold 
me I 

lago. O, ’tis foul in her. 

OlJi. With mine officer ! 
lago. That’s foiilei. 199 

Odi. Get me some poison, lago — this 
night. I’ll not expostulate with her, lest 
her body and beauty unprovide my mind 
again — this night, lago. 

lago. Do it not with poison ; strangle her 
in her bed, even the bed she hath con- 
taminated. 201 

Oth. Good, good ; the justice of it 
pleases ; very good. 

lago. And for Cassio — let me be his 
undertaker. You shall hear more by mid- 
night. 207 

Oth. Excellent good. [A trumpet. 

What trumpet is that same ? 
lago. 1 warrant, something from Venice. 

Enter LoDOVico, Desdemona, and 
Attendants. 

"Tis Lodovico — this comes from the Duke. 
See, your wife *s with him. 

Lod. God save thee, worthy General I 
Oth. With all my heart, sir 

Lod. The Duke and Senators of Venice 
greet you. [Gives him a packet. 
Oth. I kiss the instrument of their 
pleasures. [Opens the packet and reads. 
Des. And what’s the news, good cousin 
Lodovico ? 214 

lago. I am very glad to see you, signior ; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 

Lod. I thank you. How does Lieutenant 
Cassio ? 

lago. Lives, sir. 

Des. Cousin, there’s fall’n between him 
and my lord 

An unkind breach ; but you shall make all 
well. 220 

Oth. Are you sure of that ? 

Des. My lord ? 

Oth. [Reads] * This fail you not to do as 
you will ’ — 

Lod. He did not call ; he’s busy in the 
paper. 

Xs there division ’twixt thy lord and 
Cassio ? 225 

Des. A most unhappy one. X would do 
much 

T* atone them, for the love I bear to 
Cassio, 

Oih. Fire and brimstone I 
Oes. My lord ? 

Oik. Are you wise ? *30 

Des. What, Is he angry ? 

Lod. May be the letter xnor^d him ; 
X144 


[Act 4 

For, as I think, they do command hun 
home. 

Deputing Cassio in his government, 

Des. By my troth, I am glad on’t. 

Oth. Indeed I 
Des. My lord ? 

Oth. I am glad to see you mad. 

Des. Why, sweet Othello ? 

Oth. Devil I [Striking her. 

Des. I have not deserv’d this. 237 

Lod. My lord, this would not be believ’d 
m Venice, 

Though I should swear I saw’t. *Tis very 
much. ^ 

Make her amends ; she weeps. 

Oth. O devil, devil ! 240 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s 
tears, 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 
Out of my sight I 

Des. I Will not stay to offend you. 

[Going. 

Lod. Truly, an obedient lady, 244 

I do beseech your loidslup, call her back. 
Oth. ^^lst^ess I 
Des. My lord ? 

Oth. What would you with her, sir ? 

Lod. Who, I, my lord ? 

Oth. Ay ; you did wish that I would 
make her turn. 24^ 

Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again ; and she can weep, sir, 
weep ; 

And she's obedient, as you say, obedient, 
Very obedient. — Proceed you m your 
tears. — 

Concerning this, sir, — O, well-painted 
passion I — 254 

I am commanded home. — Get you away; 
I’ll send for you anon. — Sir, I obey the 
mandate. 

And will return to Venice.^ — Hence, avaunti 
[Exit Desdemona. 
Cassio shall have my place. And, sir, to- 
night, 

I do entreat that we may sup together. 
You arc welcome, sir, to Cyprus.—Goats 
and monkeys 1 [Exii. 

Lod. Is this the noble Moor whom our 
full Senate 261 

Call all in all sufficient ? Is this the nature 
Whom passion could not shake, whose solid 
virtue 

The shot of accident nor dart of chance 
Could neither graze nor pierce ? 

lago. He is much chang’d, 

Lod. Are his wits safe ? Is he not light 
of brain ? 266 

Xago. He’s that he is. I may not breathe 
my censure* 

What he might be, if what he might he is 
not, 

I would to heaven he were t 
Lod. What, strike his wife I 
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lago. Faith, that was not so well ; ye.t 
would X knew 270 

Tliat stroke would pro^’e the worst I 

£od, It Ills use ? 

Or did the letters work upon his blood, 

And new-create this fault ? 

Jago. Alas, alas! 

It iJ» not honesty in me speak 
What I have seen and known. You shall 
observe him ; 275 

And his own courses will denote him so 
That I may save my speech. Do but go 
after. 

And mark how he continues. 

Lod. I am sorry that I am deceiv’d in 
him. {Exeunt. 

Scene II. Cyprus. The citadel. 

Enter Othello and Emilia. 

Otk. You have seen nothing, then ? 

Emil. Nor ever heard, nor ever did 
suspect. 

0th. Yes, you have seen Cassio knd she 
together. 

Emil. But then I saw no harm, and then 
I>eard 

Each syllable that breath made up between 
them. 5 

Oth. What, did they never whisper ? 

Emil. Never, my lord. 

Oth. Nor send you out o’ th' way ? 

Emil. Never. 

Otk. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her 
mask, nor nothing ? 

Emil. Never, my lord. 10 

Oth. That’s strange. 

Emil. I durst, my lord, to wager she is 
honest. 

Lay down my soul at stake. If you think 
other, 

Remove your thought — it doth abuse your 
bosom. 

If any wretch have put this in your head, 15 
Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s 
curse ; 

For if she be not honest, chaste, and 
true, 

There’s no man happy ; the purest of their 
wives 

Is foul as slander. 

Oth. Bid her come hither. Go. 

[Exit Emilia. 

She says enough ; yet she’s a simple bawd 
That cannot say as much. This is a subtle 
whore, 

A closet-lock-and"key of villainous secrets ; 
And yet she’ll kneel and pray ; I have seen 
her do’t. , 

Re-enter Emilia with Desdemona. 

Def . My lord, what is your will ? 

Oth. Fray you chuck, come hither* m 

Dcs. What is your pleasure ? 
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Qth. Let me see your eyes ; look in my 

face. 

Des, What homble fancy’s this ? 

Oth. [To Emilia} Some of your function, 
mistress : 

Leave procreants alone, and shut the 

door ; 

Cough, or cry hem, if any body come. 29 
Your mystery, your mystery ; nay, 
dispatch. [Exit Emilia. 

Des. Upon my knees, what doth your 
speech import ? 

I understand a fury m your words. 

But not the words. 

Oth. Why, what art thou ? 

Des. You wife, my lord ; your true and 
loyal wife. 35 

Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself ; lest, 
bemg like one of heaven, the devils them- 
selves should fear to seize thee ; therefore 
be double-damn’d — swear thou art honest. 

Des. Heaven doth, truly know it. 

Oth. Heaven truly knows that thou art 
false as'hell. 

Des. To whom, my lord ? With whom ? 
How am I false ? 4 r 

Oth: AJt, Desdemona ! away I away 1 
away I 

Des. Alas the heavy day 1 Why do you 
weep t 

Am I the motive of these tears, my lord ? 
If haply you my father do suspect 45 

An Instrument of this your calling back. 
Lay not your blame on me; if you have 
lost him. 

Why, I have lost him too. 

Oth. Had ft pleas’d heaven 

To try me with affliction ; had they rain’d 
All kind of sores and shames on my bare 
head, 50 

Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips. 
Given to captivity me and my utmost 
hopes, 

I should have found in some place of my 
soul 

A drop of patience ; but, alas, to make me 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn 55 
To point his slow unmoving finger at 1 — 
0,01 

Yet could I bear that too ; well, very well ; 
But there, where I have garner’d up my 
heart. 

Where either I must live or bear no life. 
The fountain from the which my current 
runs, 60 

Or else dries up — ^to be discarded thence I 
Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To jenot and gender ini Turh thy com- 
plexion there. 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d 
cherubin — 

Ay, here, look grim as hdl. 65 

Des. I hope my noble lord esteems me 
honest. 
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Olh, O, ay ; as summer flies are in thtr 
shambles. 

That quicken even with blowing. O thou 
weed 

Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee ! 

Would thou had^st never been born I r*- 

Des. Alas, what ignorant sin have I com- 
mitted ? 

Oth, Was this fair paper, this most goodly 
book, 

Made to write ‘ whore ' upon ? What com- 
mitted J 

Committed ! O thou public commoner I 
I should make very torges of my cheeks - 
That would to cmdeis burn up modesty, 
Did I but speak thy deeds. What com- 
mitted i 

Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon 
winks ; 

The bawdv w^ind, that kisses all it meets, 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth 
And will not hear it. What committed ! <s ■ 
Impudent strumpet ! 

Des. By heaven, you do me wrong 

Oth* Are not you a strumpet ? 

Des. No, as I am a Christian 

If to preserve this vessel foi my lord 
From any other foul unlawful touch 
Be not to be a strumpet, I am none. 

Oth* What, not a whore ? 

Des. No, as I shall be sav’d. 

Oth. Is’t possible ? 

Des. O, heaven forgive us I 

Oth* 1 cry you mercy, then. 

1 took you for that cunning whore ot 
Venipe 

That married with Othello. — You, mistress, 
That have the otSce opposite to Saint 
Peter 

And keeps the gate of hell ! 

Re-enter Emilia. 

You, you, ay you ! 
We ha done our course ; there’s money 
for your pains. 

I pray you turn the key, and keep our 
counsel. {Exit. 

Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman 
conceive ? 

How do you, madam ? How do you, my 
good lady ? 

Des. Faith, half asleep. 

Emil. Good madam, what’s the matter 
with my lord ? 

Des* With who ? w 

Emil. Why, with my lord, madam, 

Des. Who is thy lord ? 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. I have none. Do not talk to me, 
Emilia ; 

I cannot weep, nor answers have I none 
But what should go by water. Prithee, 
to-night xos 


[Act 4 

Lay on my bed my wedding slieets-— ^ 
member ,* 

And call thy husband hither. 

EmiL Here’s a change indeed ! [Exit. 
Des. ’T»b meet I should be us’d so, very 
meet. 

How have I been behav’d, that he might 

stick JQQ 

The smaiFst opinion on my great’st abuse ? 

Re-enter Emili-v with I ago. 

lago. What is yoiu pleasure, madam ? 
How is’t with veil ? 

Des. I cannot tell. Those that do teach 
young babes 

Do It with gentle means and easy tasks. 

He might hav'c chid me so; for, in good faith, 

I am a child fo chiding. 

lago. What is the matter, lady ? 115 

Emil. Alas, lago, my lord hath so 
bewhoi’d hei. 

Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon 
her 

That true heaits cannot bear it. 

Des. Am I that name, lago ? 
lago. What name, fair lady ? 

Des. Such as she sa^s my lord did say 
I was. 120 

Emil. He call’d her whoie. A beggar in 
Ills drink 

Could not hav'e laid such terms upon his 
callat. 

lago. Why did he so ? 

Des. 1 do not know ; I am sure I am 
none such. 

lago. Do not weep, do not weep. Alas, 

the day ! 125 

Emil. Hath she forsook so many noble 
matches. 

Her father, and her country, and her 
friends, 

To be call’d whore ? Would it not make 
one weep ? 

Des. It IS my wretched fortune. 
lago. Beshrew him for’t I 

How comes this trick upon him ? 

Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emil. I will be bang’d if some eternal 
villain, 131 

Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some 
office, 

Have not devis’d this slander ; 1*11 be 
bang’d else. 

lago* Flo, theie is no such man ; it is 
impossible. 135 

Des. If any such tiiere be, heaven pardon 
him ! 

Emil. A halter pardon him I and hell 
gnaw his bones I 

Why should he call her whore ? Who keeps 
her company ? 

What place, what time, what form, what 
likelilwod ? 
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The Moor’s abus’d by some outrageous 
knave, 14c 

Some base notorious knave, some scurvy 
fellow. 

0 heaven, that such companions thou'ds’ 

unfold. 

And put in every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascals naked through the world 
Even from the east to the west I 

I ago. Speak within door. 14 

Emil. O, fie upon them I Some such squir< 
he was 

That turn'd your wit the seamy side 
without 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
lago. You are a tool ; go to. 

Des. O God ! lago, 

What shall I do to wm my lord again 7 151 
Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light 
of heaven, 

1 know not how I lost him. Here I kneel, 
If e’er my will did trespass 'gainst his 

love. 

Either in discourse of thought or actual 
deed, 151 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense 
Delighted them in any other form. 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did. 

And ever will — though he do shake me off 
To beggariy divorcement — love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me ! Unkmdness may do 
much ; 

And his unkmdness may defeat my life. 
But never taint my love. I cannot say 
* whore ’ ; 

It does abhor me now I speak the word ; 

To do the act that might the addition earn, 
Not the world's mass of vanity could make 
me. 16 

lago. I pray you be content ; 'tis but his 
humour. 

The business of the state does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. 

Des. If 'twere no other I 

lago. It is but so, I warrant. 

(Trumpets within. 
Hark how these instruments summon you 
to supper. 170 

The messengers of Venice stay the meat. 
Go in, and weep not ; all things shall be 
well. 

[Escewnf Desdemona and Emilia. 
Enter Roderigo. 

How now, Roderigo I 

Rod. I do not find that thou deal’st justly 
with me. 

lago. What in the contrary ? 175 

Rod. Every day thou daff'st me with 
some device, lago ; and rather, as it seems 
to me now, keep'st from me all con- 
veniency than suppliest me with the least 
advantage of hope. I will indeed, no longer 
endure it ; not wax 1 yet persuaded to put 
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up m peace what already I have foolishly 
suffer'd. xSi 

lago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 

Rod. Faith, I have heard too much % for 
your words and peiformances are no kin 
together. 

lago. You charge me most unjustly. 185 
Rod. With nought but truth. I have 
wasted myself out of my means. The jewels 
you have had from me to deliver to 
Desdemona would half have corrupted a 
votarist. You have told me she hath 
receiv'd them, and return’d me expectations 
and comforts of sudden respect and 
acquaintance ; but I find none. 19 1 

lago. Well ; go to ; very well. 

Rod. Very well ! go to I 1 cannot go to, 
man, nor 'tis not very well ; by this hand, 
I say 'tis very scurvy, and begin to find 
myself fopt in it. 195 

lago. Very well. 

Rod. I tell you 'tis not very well. I will 
make myself known to Desdemona. If she 
will return me my jewels, I will give over 
my suit and repent my unlawful solicita- 
tion ; if not, assure yourself I will seek 
satisfaction of you- 

lago. You have said now. aor 

Rod. Ay, and said nothing but what I 
protest intendment of doing. 

lago. Why, now I see there's mettle in 
thee ; and even from this instant do build 
on thee a, better opinion than ever before. 
Give me thy hand, Roderigo. Thou hast 
taken against me a most just exception ; 
but yet, I protest, I have dealt most 
directly m thy affair. 

Rod. It hath not appear’d. 209 

lago. I grant, indeed, it hath not 
appear’d ; and your suspicion is not with- 
out wit and judgment. But, Roderigo, if 
thou hast that in thee indeed, which I 
have greater reason to believe now than 
ever — I mean purpose, courage, and 
valour — this night show it ; if thou the 
next night following enjoy not Desde- 
mona, take me from this world with 
treachery, and devise engines for my life. 

Rod. Well, what is it ? Is it within 
reason and compass ? . 

lago. Sir, there is especial commission 
come from Venice to depute Cassio in 
Othello's place. 220 

Rod. Is that true ? Why, then Othello 
and Desdemona return again to Venice. 

lago. O, no ; he goes into Mauritania, 
and taketh away with him the fair Desde- 
mona, unless his abode be linger’d here by 
some accident ; wherein none can be so 
determinate as the removing of Cassio. 226 
Rod. How do you mean removing of him ? 
lago. Why, by making him uncapable of 
Othello's place— knocking out his brains. 
Rod. And that you would have me to do 7 
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[Act 4 

lago. Ay, an ff yon dare do yourself a \iid did forsake her. She had a song of 
profit and right. He sups to-niglit with a ' wiliow ' ; 

hailotry, and thither will I go to hira — he \n old tiling ’twas, but it expressed her 
knows not yet of his honourable fortune. fortune. 

It you will watch his going thence, which .nd she died singing it. That song to-mght 
I %% ill fashion to fall out between twelve Wid not go from my mind ; X have much 
anJLone, you may take him at your pleasure, to do 

1 wiil be near to second your attempt, aovl But to go hang my head all at one side 
he shall fail between us. Come, stand not md sing it like poor Barbary. Prithee 
am iz’d at it, but go along with me ; I dispatch. 

will show you such a necessity m his death BmiL Shall 1 go fetch your night-gown ? 

that you shall thmk yourself bound to put Des, No, unpin me here, 

it on him. It is now high supper-time, and Tlus Lodovico is a proper man. 


the night grows to waste. About it. s-41 
Rod. I wiii hear further reason for this. 
lago. And you shall be satisfied. lExeunL 

Scene HI. Cyprus. The citadel. 

Enter Othello, Desdemona, Lodovico, 
Emilia, and Attendants. 

Lod. I do beseech you, sir, trouble 
yourself no further. 

Oih. Of pardon me ; 'tw 11 do me good to 
walk. 

Lod. Madam, good night; I humbly 
thank your ladyship. 

Des. Your honour is most welcome. 

Oth. Will you walk, sir ? O, Desdemona 
Des. My lord ? 

Oih. Get you to bed on th* instant ; 
will be return'd forthwith. Dispatch your 
attendant there. Look 't be done. 

Des. I will, my lord. ^ [Exewnf Othello 
Lodovico, and Attendants 
Emil. How goes it now ? He looks gentle 
than he did. i 

Des. He says he will return incontinent, 
He hath commanded me to go to bed. 

And bade me to dismiss you. 

Emil. Dismiss me 1 

Des. It was his bidding ; therefore, good 
Emilia, 

Give me my mghtly wearing, and adieu. 

We must not now displease him. 

Emil. I would you had never seen 
him. 

Des. So would not I : my love doth s< 
approve him 

That even his stubbornness, his checks, hii 
frowns — 

Prithee unpin me — ^have grace and favou 
in them. 2 

Emil. I have laid those sheets you bad 
me on the bed. 

Des. All's one. Good faith, how foolis 
are our minds ! 

If I do die before thee, prithee shroud m< 
In one of these same sheets. 

Emil. Come, come, you talk 

Des. My mother ha 4 a maid cah' 
Barbary : a 

She was m love ; and he she lov'd nrov' 
mad. 


Emil. A very hamlsome man. 35 

Des. He speaks well. 

BmiL I know a lady m Venice would 
have walk’d barefoot to Palestine for a 
touch of hxs nether hp, 

Des. [Slugs] Ihe poor soul sat sighing by 
a sycamoie tree, 

Smg aU a green willow ; 40 

Her hand on hei bosom, her head on her 
knee. 

Sing willow, willow, willow. 

The fresh stieims ran by her, and murmur’d 
her moans ; 

Sing willow, willow, willow ; 

Her salt tears fell from her and soft’ned the 
stones ; 45 

Sing willow — 

^Lay by these — 

willow, willow.-— - 

Prithee, hie thee ; he’ll come anon. — 

Smg all a green willow must be my 
garland. 

Let nobody blame him; his scorn 1 
approve — 50 

Nay, that’s not next. Hark ! who is’t that 
knocks ? 

EmiL It is the wind. 

Des. 1 call’d my love false love; 

but what said he then ? 

Sing wiUow, wiEow, willow ; 

If I court moe women, you’ll couch with 
moe men — 53 

So, get thee gone ; good night. Mine eyes 
do itch ; 

Doth that bode weeping ? 

Emil. *Tfs neither here nor there. 

Des. I have heard it said so. O. these 
men, these men 1 

Dost thou in conscience think— tell me, 
Emtha— 

That tiiere be women do abuse their 
husbands 60 

In such gross kind ? 

Emil There be some such, no question* 
Des. Wouldst thou do sucli a dew for all 
the world ? 

Emil Why, would not you ? 

Des* Ho, by this heavenly light I 

BmU. Nor I neithisr by this heavenly 
light; 

I might do't m well f th* dark. 
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Scene 3] 

Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all 
the world ? 

Emil. The world's a huge thing. 

It IS a great price for a small vice. 

Des. Good troth, 1 think thou woulds 
not. 

Emil. By my troth, I think 1 should 
and undo’t when 1 had done it. Marry, I 
would not do such a thing for a jomt-nng, 
nor for measures ot lawn, nor for gowns 
petticoats, nor caps, nor any petty ex- 
hibition; but for all the whole world — ud*s 
pity, who would not make her husband a 
cuckold to make him a monarch ? I should 
venture purgatory for't. 75 

Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such a 
wrong for the whole world. 

EmiL Why, the wrong is but a wrong 1 
til’ world ; and having the world for your 
labour, ’tis a wrong in your own world, and 
you might quickly maJke it right. 80 

Des, 1 do not think there is any such 
woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen ; and as many to th 
vantage as would store the world they 
play’d for. 

But I do think it is their husbands* faults 
If wives do fall. Say that they slack their 
duties, 

And pour our treasures into foreign laps ; 
Or else break out in peevish jealousies, 
-Throwing restraint upon us ; or say they 
strike us, 

Or scant our former having m despite ; 
Why, we have galls ; and though we have 
some grace, 90 

Yet have we some revenge. Let husbands 
know 

Their wives have sense like them ; they see 
and smell, 

And have their palates both for sweet and 
sour 

As husbands have. What is it that they do 
When they change us tor others ? Is it 
sport ? 9 ‘i 

I think it IS. And doth affection breed it ? 
I think it doth. Is’t frailty that thus errs ? 
It is so too. And have not we affections. 
Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have ? 
Then let them use us well ; else let them 
know 100 

The ills we do their ills instruct us so. 

Des Good night, good night. God me 
such uses send. 

Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad 
mend I [Exeunt. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Cyprus. A street. 

Enter Iago and Roderigo. 

lago. Here, stand behind this bulk ; 
straight will he come. i 


OTHEIXO 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it 
home 

Quick, quick ; fear nothing ; I’ll be at thy 
eioow. 

It makes us or it mars us ; think on that. 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 5 

Rod. Be near at hand ; I may miscarry 
in’t. 

Iago. Here, at thy hand. Be bold, and 
take thy stand. [WiiMraws. 

Rod. 1 have no great devotion to the 
deed ; 

And yet he hath given me satisfying 
reasons — 

’Tis but a man gone. Forth, my sword ; 
he dies. 20 

Iago. I have rubb’d this young quat 

almost to the sense. 

And he grows angry. Now, whether he kiii 
Cassio 

Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other^ 
Every way makes my gain. Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a restitution large 15 

Of gold and jewels that I bobb’d. from him 
As gifts to Desdemona ; , 

It mUvSt not be. If Cassio do remain. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly ; and besides, the 
Moor tt& 

May unfold me to him ; there stand I in 
much peril. 

No, he must die. Be ’t so. I hear him 
coming. 

Enter Cassio. 

Rod. I know his gait, 'tis he. Villain, 
thou diest I [Thrusts at Cassio. 

Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy 
indeed 

But that my coat is better than thou 
know’st. 25 

1 will make proof of thme, [Draws, and 
wounds Roderigo. 

Rod. O, I am slain I [Iago stabs Cassio 
from behind in the leg, and exit. 

Cas. I am maim'd for eve*. Help, ho 1 
. murder 1 murder 1 [Falls. 

Enter Othello at a distance. 

Otk. The voice of Cassio. Iago keeps his 
word. 

Rod. O, villain that I am ! 

Oth. It is even so. 

Cas. O, help, ho ! light I a surgeon ! 30 

Oth. 'Tis he. O brave Iago, honest and 
just. 

That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s 
wrong i 

Thou teachest me^minion, your dear lies 
dead. 

And your unblest fate Mes. Strumpet, I 
come. 

Forth of my heart those charms, thine eyes, 
are blotted t 35 
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[Act S 


Thy bed, lust-stain’d, shall with lust’s blood 
be spotted. 

Enter Lodovico and Gratiano at a distance. 

Cas, What, ho ! No watch ? No passage? 
Murder ! muider I 

Gra. *Tis some mischance ; the voice is 
very direful. 

Cas. O, help ! 

tod. Hark I 40 

Rod. O wretched villain ! 
hod. Two or three gioan, ’Tis heavy 
mght ; 

These may be counterfeits ; let’s think’t 
unsafe 

To come in to the ciy without moie help. 
Rod. Nobody come ? Then shall I bleed 
to death. } ■ 

Re-enter Iago with a light, 
hod. Hark ! 

Gra. Here’s one comes m his shirt, with 
light and weapons. 

Iago. Who’s there ? Whose noise is this 
that cues on murdei ? 
hod. We do not know. 

Iago. Bid not you hear a cry ? 

Cas. Here, here 1 Foi heaven’s sake, 
help me I 

Iago. What’s the matter ? 

Gm. This IS Othello’s ancient, as I take it . 
hod. The same indeed ; a ^’^ery valiant 
fellow- 

lago. What are you here that cry so 
grievously ? 

Cas. Iago ? O, I am spoil’d, undone by 
villains I 

Give me some help. nn 

Iago. O me, Lieutenant ! What villains 
have done this ? 

Cas. I think that one of them is here- 
about, 

And cannot make away. 

Iago. O treacherous villains I — 

ITo Lodovico and Gratiano} What are you 
there ? Come in, and give some 
help. 

Rod. O, help me there I 0. 

Cas, That’s one of them. 

Iago. O murd'rous slave I O villain I 

[Siuibs Roderigo. 
Rod. O damn’d Iago ! O inhuman dog I 
Iago. Kill men i’ th’ dark i Where be 
these bloody thieves ? 

How silent is thfs town i Ho I murder I 
murder I 

What may you be ? Are you of good or 
evil ? It- 

hod. As you shall prove us, praise us. 
Iago, Signior Lodovico ? 
hod. He, sir. 

Iago. I cry you mercy. Here’s Cassio 
hurt by villains. 

Gra. Cassio ! 70 
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Iago. How is’t, brother ? 

Cas. My leg is cut in two. 

Iago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Light, gentlemen. I’ll bind it with mv 
shirt. 

Enter Bianca, 

Bian. What is the matter, ho ? Who is't 
that cried ? 

Iago. Who is’t that cried ! 75 

Bian O my de.ar Cassio ! 

My sweet Cassio I O Cassio, Cassio, Cassio! 

Iago. O notable strumpet ! Cassio may 
you suspect 

Who they should be that have thus 
mangled you ? 

Cas No. 80 

Gia. I am soiry to find you thus; I have 
neen to seek you. 

Iago Lend me a garter. So. 

O, foi a chair, to beat him easily hence! 

Bum Mas, he taints ! G Cassio, Cassio, 
h’a .sio i 

Iago. Gentlemen all, I do suspect this 
tiash 85 

To he a party in this injury. 

Patieiv e awhile, good Cassio. Come, 
come ; 

Lena me a light. Know we this face or no ? 
Alas, my fnend and my^ dear countryman 
Roderigo ? No — yes, sure ; O heaven ! 

Roderigo. 90 

Gra. What, of Venice ? 

Iago. Even he, sir ; did you know him ? 

Gra. Know him ! Ay. 

Iago. Signior Gratiano ? I cry your gentle 
pardon ; 

These bloody accidents must excuse my 
manners, 

TJiat so neglected you. 

Gra. I am glad to see you. 95 

Iago. How do you, Cassio ? — O, a chair, 
a chair ! 

Gra. Roderigo I 

Iago. He, he, ’tis he. fA chair brought in* 
O, that’s well said ; the chair. 
Some gootl man bear him carefully from 
hence ; 

I’ll fetch the General's surgeon. |To Bianca] 
For you, mistress, 100 

Save you your labour. — ^He that lies slain 
here, Cassio, 

Was my dear friend. What malice was 
between you ? 

Cas. None in the w'orld ; nor do I know 
the man. 

Iago. fTo Bianca] What, look you 
pale ? — O, bear him out o’ th' air. 

I Cassio and Roderigo are borne off* 
Stay you, good gentlemen.- — Look you pale, 
mistress ?■ — 105 

Do you perceive the gastness of her eye ?— 
Nay, an you stare, we shall hear more 
anon. — 


Scene 1] 

Behold her well ; I pray you look upon her. 
Do you see, gentlemen ? Nay, guiltiness 
" wfll speak 

Though tongues were out of use, no 

Enter Emilia. 

EmiL 'Las, what's the matter ? What's 
the matter, husband ? 

I ago, Cassio hath here been set on in the 
dark 

By Bodengo and fellows that are ’scap'd. 
He’s almost slain, and Roderigo quite dead. 
Emil. Alas, good gentleman I Alas, good 
Cassio I J15 

lago. This is the fruits of whoring. 
Prithee, Emilia, 

Go know of Cassio where he supp’d to- 
night. — 

What, do you shake at that ? 

Bian, He supp’d at my house ; but I 
therefore shake not. 

lago. O, did he so ? I charge you go 
with me. 120 

Emil. Fie, fie upon thee, strumpet 1 
Bian. I am no strumpet, but of life as 
honest 

As you that thus abuse me. 

Emil. As 1 1 Foh ! Fie upon thee ! 
lago. Kind gentlemen, let’s go see poor 
Cassio dress’d. — 

Come, mistress, you must tell’s another 
tale. 125 

Emilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my , lord and lady what hath 
happ’d. 

Will you go on afore ? [Aside] This is the 
night 

That either makes me or fordoes jme quite. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Cyprus. The citadel. 

Desdemona in her bed. Enter Othello 
with a light. 

Oth. It is the cause, it is the cause, my 
soul — - 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste 
stars — ! 

It is the cause- Tet I’ll not shed her blood,. 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 1 
And smooth as monumental alabaster, 5 
Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more 
men. 

Put out the light, and then put out the 
light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore. 
Should I repent me ; but once put out 
thy light, 10' 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excdling 
nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. When I have 
pluck’d thy rose. 


OTHELLO 

I cannot give it vital growth again ; 

It needs must withei. I’ll smell thee on 
the tree. [Kissing her. 15 

0 balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break hei sword ! One more, one 

more. 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will 
kill thee. 

And love thee after. One more, and that’s 
the last : 19 

So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep. 
But they are cruel tears. This sorrow’s 
heavenly ; 

It strikes where it doth love. She wakes. 
Des. Who’s there ? Othello ? 

Oth. Ay, Desdemona. 

Des. Will you come to bed, my lord ? 
Oth. Have you pray’d to-night, Desde- 
mona ? 25 

Des. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconcil’d as yet to heaven and grace. 
Solicit for it straight. 

Des. Alack, my lord. 

What may you mean by that ? 30 

Oth. Well, do it, and be brief ; I will 
walk by. 

1 would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; 

No, heaven forfend ! — I would not kill 

thy soul. 33 

Des. Talk you of killing ? 

Oth.. Ay, I do. 

Des. Then heaven 

Have mercy on me I 

Oth. Amen, with all my heart ! 

Des. If you say so, I hope you will not 
kill me. 

Oth. Humh I 

Des. And yet I fear you ; for you’re 
fatal then 40 

When your eyes roll so. Why I should fear 
I know not. 

Since guiltiness I know not ; but yet I feel 
1 fear- 

Oth. Think on thy sins. 

Des. They are loves I bear to you. 
Oth. Ay, and for that thoU diest. 

Des. That death’s unnatural that kills for 
loving. 45 

Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip ? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very 
frame. 

These are portents ; but yet I hopCr I hope. 
They do not poipt on me, 

Oth. Peace, and be still. 

Des. I will so. What’s the matter ? 50 
Oth. That handkerchief which I so lov’d 
and gave thee 
Thou gav’st to Cassio. 

Des. No, by my life and soul I 

Send for the man and ask him. 

Oth. Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury; thou art on thy 
death-bed. 
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Des. Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth, Yes, presently. 55 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin ; 
For to deny each article with oath 
Cannot remove nor choke the strong con- 
ception 

That 1 do groan withal. Thou art to die. 55 
Des. Then, Lord have mercy on me I 
Oth. I say, amen. 

Des. And have you mercy too I I never 
did 

Offend you in my life ; nevei lov’d Cassio 
But with such general wairanty of heaven 
As I might love. I nevei gave him token, 
Oth. By heaven, I saw my handkerchief 
in's hand. 

0 perjur’d woman I thou dost stone my 

heart. 

And mak’st me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice, 

1 saw the handkerchief. 

Des. He found it, then ; 

I never gave it him. Send for him hither ; 
Let him confess a truth. 

Oth. He hath confess’d, 71 

Des. What, my lord ? 

Oth. That he hath — ud’s death! — 
us’d thee. 

Des. How ? unlawfully ? 

Oth. Ay. 

Des. He will not say so. 

Oth. No, his mouth is stopp’d ; 

Honest lago hath ta’en order for’t. 76 
Des. O, my fear interprets I What, is he 
dead ? 

Oth* Had all his hairs been lives, my 
great revenge 

Had stomach for them all. 79 

Des. Alas, he is betray’d, and I undone I 
Oth. Out, strumpet I Weep’st thou for 
him to my face ? 

Des. O, banish me, my lord, but kill me 
not I 

Oth. Down, strumpet. 

Des. Kill me to-morrow ; let me live to- 
night. 

Oth. Nay, an you strive — 85 

Des. But half an hour ! 

Oth. Being done, there is no pause* 

Des. But while 1 say one prayer ! 

Oth. It is too late. {Smothers her. 

Des. O Lord, Lord, Lord ! 

Emil. [Wif/iin] My lord, my lord I 
what, ho ! my lord, my lord I 
Oth. What voice is this ? Not dead ? not 
yet quite dead ? 

I that am cruel am yet merciful ; 90 

1 would not have thee linger in thy pain. 
So, so. 

Emil. {WUhinJ What, ho I my lord, my 
lord I 

Oth. Who’s there ? 

Emil. {WUhinJ O, good my lord, I’d 
speak a word with you 1 


[Act 5 

Oth. Yes — ’tis Emilia — by and by. ~She’s 
dead. 

’Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio’s 
death ; 

The noise was lugh. Ha ! no more moving ? 

Still as the grave. Shall she come m ? 
Were’t good ? 

I think she stirs again. No. What’s the 
best ? 

If she come m she’ll sure speak to my wife 

My wife ! my wife ! what wife ? I have no 
wife. lOQ 

0 insupportable ! O heavy hour ! 

Methmks it should be now a huge eclipse 

Of sun and moon, and that th’ affrighted 

globe 

Did yawn at alteration. 

hnul. [WTfhinJ I do beseech you that 

1 may speak with you. O good mv 

lord ! 105 

Oth. I had forgot thee : O, come in, 
Emilia. 

Soft, by and by. Let me the curtains draw. 

Where art thou ? {Unlocks the door. 

Enter Emilia. 

What’s the matter with thee now ? 

Emil. O, my good lord, yonder’s foul 
murders done 1 

Oth. What, now ? no 

Emil. But now, my lord. 

Oth. It is the very error of the moon ; 

She comes more nearer earth than she was 
wont, 

And makes men mad. 

Emil. Cassio, my lord, hath kill’d a young 
Venetian ji5 

Call’d Roderigo. 

Oth. Rodengo kill’d I 

And Cassio kill’d ! 

Emil. No, Cassio, is not kill’d. 

Oth. Not Cassio kill’d ! Then murder's 
out of tune, 

And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Des. O, falsely, falsely murdei’d I 

Emil. O Lord, what cry is that ? 

Oth. That I what ? 121 

Emil. Out and alas ! that was my lady’s 
voice. 

Help I help, ho I help ! O lady, speak 
again I 

Sweet Desdemona I O sweet mistress, 
speak I 

Des. A guiltless death I die. 1*5 

Emil. O, who hath done this deed ? 

Des. Nobody. 1 myself. Farewell. 

Commend me to my kind lord, O, farewell I 

[Siie dies. 

Oth. Why, how should she be murd’red ? 

Emil. Alas, who knows ? 

Oth. You heard her say herself it was 
not I. tso 

EmU. She said so# I must needs report 
a truth. 
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Scene 2 ] 

Otlu She’s like a liar gone to burning 
heU: 

^Twas I that kill’d her. 

Emil* O, the more angel she. 

And you the blacker devil ! 

Oth. She turn’d to tolly, and she was a 
• whore. 135 

EmiL Thou dost belie her, and thou ait 
a devil. 

Oth. She was false as water. 

Emil. Thou ait lash as fire to say 

That she was false. O, she was heavenly 
true ! 

Oth. Cassio did top her ; ask thy husband 
else. ^30 

O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity. Thy husband knew 
It all. 

EmiZ. My husband I 

Oth. Thy husband. 

Emil. That she was false to wedlock ? 14 s 

Oth. Ay, with Cassio. Nay, had she been 
true, 

If heaven would make me such another 
world 

Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I’d not have sold her for it. 

Emil. My husband 1 

Oth. Ay, ’twas he that told me on her 
first. ^50 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 

EmiZ. My husband ! 

Oth. What needs this iterance, woman ? 

I say thy husband. 

Emil. O mistress, villainy hath made 
mocks with love ! 

My husband say that she was false I 

Oth. He, woman; 15 

I say thy husband ; dost understand th< 
word ? 

My friend, thy husband — honest, hones 
lago. 

EtmI. If he say so, may his pernicioui 
soul 

Rot half a grain a day I He lies to th 
heart. 

She was too fond of her most filthy bargain 

Oth. Ha ! 

Emil. Do thy worst ; 

This deed of thine is no more worth'i 
heaven 

Than thou wast worthy her. 

Oth. Peace, you were best 

Emil. Thou hast not half that power i 
do me harm 

As I have to be hurt. O gull I O dolt I 
As ignorant as dirt! Thou hast done 
deed — 

I care not for thy sword ; I*U make thee 
known. 

Though I lost twenty lives. Help J help 
ho 1 hHp I 


The Moor hath kill’d my mistress ! Murder! 
muider I 170 

Enter Moktano, Gratiano, Iago, and 
Others. 

Mon. What is the matter ? How now. 
General I 

Emil, O, are you come, Iago ? You have 
done well. 

That men must lay their murdeis on your 
neck. 

Gj a. What is the matter ? 

Emil. Disprove this villain, if thou be’st 
a man : 175 

He says thou told’st him that his wife was 
false. 

I know thou didst not ; thou'rt not such a 
villain. 

Speak, for my heart is full. 

lago. I told him what I thought, and told 
no more 

Than what he found himself was apt and 
true. 180 

Emil. But did you ever tell him she was 
false ? 
lago. I did. 

Emil. You told a lie — an odious, damned 
lie. 

Upon my soul, a lie — a wicked lie. 

She false with Cassio ! Did you say with 
Cassio ? 185 

lago. With Cassio, mistress. Go to, 
charm your tongue. 

Emil. I will not charm my tongue ; I am 
bound to speak : 

My mistress here lies murdered in her bed. 
All. O heavens f 01 fend I 
Emil. And your leports have set the 
minder on. 190 

Oth. Nay, stare not, masters : it is true, 
indeed. 

Gra. ’Tis a strange truth. 

Mon. O monstious act I 

Emiil. Villainy, villainy, villainy I 

I think iipon’t. I think — I smell’t. O 
villainy I 

I thought so then. I’ll kill myself for 
grief. ^95 

0 villamv, villainy ! 

Iago. What, are you mad ? I charge you 
get you home. 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave 
to speak. 

’Tis proper I obey him, but not now. 

Pcrchaiice, Iago, I will ne’er go home. 200 
Ofii. 01 O ! O ! [Falls on the bed. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down and roar ; 

For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent 

That e’er did lift up eye. 

Oth. [Rising] O, she was foul I 

1 scarce did know you, uncle. There lies 

your niece. 

Whose breath indeed these hands have 
newly stopp’d. 20s 
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[Act 5 


1 know this act shows horrible and gnm. 
Gra. Poor Desdemona I 1 am glad thy 
father's dead. 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure 
grief 

Shore his old thread atwain. Did he live 
now. 

This sight would make him do a desperate 
turn, 210 

Yea, curse his better angel from his side. 
And fall to reprobance. 

Oth. 'Tis pitiful ; but yet lago knows 
That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 

A thousand times committed ; Cassio 

confess’d it ; 215 

And she did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which 1 first gave her; I saw it in his 
hand. 

It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 220 

EmiL O God 1 O heavenly God I 
lago. Zounds, hold your peace. 

EmiL ’Twill out, 'twill out. I, peace! 
No, I will speak as liberal as the north. 
Let heaven and men and devils, let them all. 
All, all, cry shame against me, yet I'll 
speak. 225 

lago. Be wise, and get you home. 

EmiL I will not. 

[lago offers to stab his wife 
Gra. Fie I Your sword upon a woman ? 
EmiL O thou dull Moor I That hand- 
kerchief thou speak'st of 
I found by fortune, and did give my 
husband ; 

For often with a solemn earnestness — 2^0 
More than indeed belong'd to such a trifle — 
He begg'd of me to steal it. 

lago. Villainous whore ! 

EmiL She give it Cassio ! No, alas, 1 
found it, 

And I did give’t my husband. 

lago. Filth, thou liest- 

BmiL By heaven, I do not, I do not, 
gentlemen, 23', 

O murderous coxcomb ! What should such 
a fool 

Do with so good a wife ? [The Moor runs 
at lago : Montano and others disarm 
the Moor. Irtgo kills his wife and escapes. 
Otiu Are there no stones in heaven but 
what serves for the thunder ? Precious 
villain ! 

Gra. The woman falls ; sure he hath 
kill'd his wife. 

EmiL Ay, ay. O, lay me by my mistress* 
side. 240 

Gra. He's gone, but his wife’s kill'd. 
Mon. 'Tis a notorious villain. Take you 
this weapon. 

Which I have here recover’d from the Moor. 
Come, guard the door without; let him 
not pass. 


But kill hiin lauior. I’ll after that same 

Milam 

For 'tis a damned slave. 

[Exeunt Montano, Gratano, and others 

Oih. I am not valiant neither — 

But every puny whipster gets my sword. 
But why should honour outlive honesty ? 
Let it go all. 

EmiL What did thy song bode, lady? 
Hark, canst thou hear me ? I will play the 
swan, 250 

And die in music. [Sings] Willow, willow 
willow. — * 

Moor, she was chaste ; she lov'd thee, cruel 
Moor ; 

So come my soul to bhss, as 1 speak true ; 
So speaking as I think, alas, 1 die. 

[She dies. 

Oih. I have another weapon m this 
chamber ; 255 

It was a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s 
temper. 

O, here it is. Uncle, I must come forth. 

Gra. [Wiihin] If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee dear ; 

Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must 
suffer. 

Oth. Look in upon me, then, and speak 
with me, ^260 

Or, naked as I am, I will assault thee. 

Re-cnier Gratiano. 

Gra. What is the matter ? 

Oth. Behold, I have a weapon ; 

A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier's thigh. I have seen the day 
That with this little arm and this good 
sword 265 

I have made my way through more 
impediments 

Than twenty times your stop. But, O vain 
boast ! 

Who can control his fate ? 'Tis not so now. 
Be not afraid though you do see me 
weapon’d ; 269 

Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Do you go back dismay'd ? 'Tis a lost fear ; 
Man but a rush against Othello's breast, 
And he retires. Where should Othello go ? 
Now, how dost thou look now ? O ill- 
starr'd wench I 275 

Pale as thy smock ! When we shall meet at 
compt. 

This look of thine will hurl my soul from 
heaven, 

And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my 
girl I 

Even like thy chastity. O cursed, cursed 
slave I 

Whip me, ye devils# »8o 

From the possession of this heavenly sight. 
Blow me about in winds# roast me in 
sulphur# 
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Wash le hi steci^av. vvn guiiis or Liquid tire. 
O Dcs^ jLUO!rt:j. s jDead ! Ucbdcuaoiia I Oeaa I 
O! O ^285 

Bmistr ODOVico^ MONTiii^o, CASsio i as Tied 
to « c tin and OfScers, with IaOO pvitone^. 

Lod, Where is tids ra&li sad most' ua- 
fortanate maa ? 

OQu Thai's he tliac r/as Olheiio — aerv 
I aaa« 

hod* Where Is toat viper £* Bring dit 
villain forth. 

Oik. I look down towardj-j his feet — out 
Ihat's a fable. 

If that thoo be*st a devil, I cannot kill Uiee. 

{Wounds lago. 

Lod. Wiench ins sword from him. 

Jago* I bleed, sir ; but not kill’d. 

Oik. I am not sorry neither : i'd have 
thee live ; 

For, in-my sense, 'tis happioe&s to die. 

Lad* O thod Otheiio, tnat was once so 
good, 

FaE'n in the practice of a damned slave, 295 
What shall be said to thee ? 3 

Oik. Why, any tning : * 

An honourable murderer, if you will ; | 

For nought 1 did' in hate, but ail m honoui.. | 
Lod. This wretch hath part coniess’d his 
villainy. 

Bid you and he consent in Cassio's death { 
Oth* Av. 

Ciis. Dear General, I never gave you 
cause. 

Oik. I do believe it, and I ask you''- 
pardon. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnar'd my soul and 
body ? ■5»‘i 

2ago. Demand me nothing. Wiiat you 
know, you know. 

From this time forth I never will speak 
word. 

Lod* What, not to pray ? 

Gra. Torments will ope your lips. 

Oik. Well, thou dost best. 
hod. Sir, you shall understand what hath 
foefalFn, 310 

Which, as 1 think, you Know not. Here is 
a letter 

Found in the pocket of the s'lain Kodengo ; 
And here another : the one of them 
imports 

The death of Cassio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 31s 

Oth, O villain I 

Cds, Most heathenish and most gross i 
hod. Now here's another discontented 
paper, 

Found in his pocket too ; and this, it seems, 
Roderigo meant t' have sent this damned 
villain ; 

But that, belike, lago In the nick sao 

Came in and satisfied him. 

38 


Odi. O ibcsa pdir.icioi's ! 

'mow you, oy that liaitU- 

keicfiiet 

That, my v/Liiy's ? 

Cas, I louna iL iu mv cuambei ^ 

And he iijun'-eil Qs.cn now 

That there ne dropp'c it foi a sp*wCidl 
pufixuse 

Which wrought to nis acsire, 

Oifk< U fool I looi i fooi ! 

Cas, raicie ueMCi.es in Kocengo’s ieLtsr, 
How ue ifipuiaias lago tnat lie made ‘oaxi 
Brave me epon the watch ; wneieon it 
came 

That 1 was cast , and eten out now he 
spake, 530 

Artec long seeming dead, lago hurt him. 
lago Set him on. 

hod. You must iorsaive s nsom and go 
with us. 

Your power and your command is taKeji off. 
And Cassio ruies in Cyprus. For thus ‘lave, 
If there oe any cunning cruelty ^3.J 

That can torment him much and hoici ii^m 
long, 

It shah be ins. Tou shall close pnsoner re^t 
Till that The uature or your fault be known 
To the Venetian state. Come, prmg awav. 
Oth, Soft you: a woul or two oetore 
you go. I } ir 

1 have done rne state some service, 3 .r,d 
cricv knew't — 

No more ot tha’". i pi ay vou, m your 
letteis. 

When you shall These unluelvV deeds relate. 
Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 
Nm set Clown aught m malice. Then must 
you speak sr* 

O*' one that lov’d net wiselv, out too well , 
Or one not easily jealous, but, be.ng 
wrought. 

Perplexed in tiie extreme ; of one whose 
hrind, 349 

Like the nase Indian, threw a pearl awav 
Richer than all his tribe ; of one whose 
subdu’d eyes, 

AHieit unused to the meeting raced, 

Diops teais as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their med ’cinable guru Set vou aown this : 
And say besides tnat in Aleppo once. 1^5 
Where a malignant and a turbaii’d Truk 
Beat a Venetian and tiaciuc’d the sta^f, 

1 took bv th’ thi^’t rke c’-'-aumcised dog 
And smote him — thus [he s/aka hisit-'Ctf, 

Lnd, O t>-oodv penod 
Gta. All that i: Mike is marr’d. joo 
Otii. I kiss’d thee ere i kill’d thee. No 
way blit tin' — ■ 

Killing my self, to die upon a kiss. 

{Falls on ihe bed and 
Cas. Ihis did I fear, but thought he had 
no weapon ; 

For he was gteat ot heart. 

2 . 04 . [To ffigol O Spartan dog, 
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More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea I 
* Look on the tragic loading of this bed, 
This is thy work. — The object poisons 
sight ; 

Let it be hid. Gratiano, keep the house. 
And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
For they succeed on you. To you. Lord 
Governor, 370 


Remains the censure of this hellish 
villain ; 

The time, the place, the torture — O, enforce 

Myself will straight aboard ; and to thi» 
i state 

I This heavy act with heavy heart relate. 

I [jExeuwl, 
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The Scene ; The Roman Empire, 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Alexandria, Cleopatra^s palace. 
Enter Demetrius and Philo. 

Phi, Nay, but tliis dotage of our general’s 
O’erflows the measure. Those his goodly 
eyes, 

That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, 
now turn, 

The office and devotion of their view 5 
Upon a tawny front. His captain's heart. 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath 
burst 

The buckles on his breast, reneges all 
temper. 

And is become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy’s lust. 

Flourish, Enter Antony, Cleopatra, her 
Ladies, the Train, with Eunuchs fanning 
her. 

Look where they come I 
Take but good note, and you shall see in 
him 11 

The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool. Behold and see. 
Cko. If it be love indeed, tell me how 
much* 

Ant, There’s beggary in the love that can 
be reckon’d. 15 

Cko, I’ll set a bourn how far to be 
bdov’d. 


Ant Then must thou needs find out new 
heaven, new earth. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. News, my good lord, from Rome. 

Ant, Grates me the sum. 

Cleo, Nay, hear them, Antony. 19 

Fulvia perchance is angry j or who knows 

If the scarce-bearded Caesar have not sent 

His pow'rful mandate to you : ‘ Do this 
or this ; 

Take in that kingdom and enfranchise that; 

Perform’ t, or else we damn thee *. 

AnL How, my love ? 

Cleo. Perchance ? Nay, and most like, 25 

You must not stay here longer; your 
dismission 

Is come from Caesar; therefore hear it, 
Antony. 

Where’s Fulvia's process ? Caesar’s I would 
say 7 Both 7 

Call in the messengers. As I am Egypt’s 
Queen, 

Thou blushest, Antony, and that blood of 
thine 30 

Is Caesar's homager. Else so thy cheek 
pays shame 

When shrill-tongu’d Fulvia scolds. The 
messengers ! 

Ant, Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the 
wide arch 

Of the rang'd empire fall Here is my 
space. 34 

Kingdoms are day ; our dtn^ eartih aiike 

IISS 


[Aci 1 


ANTONY ANB CLEOPATRA 

Feeds beast as man. The nobleness of iite 
Is to do thus [embmcing], when such a 
mutual pair 

And such a twain can do't, m which 1 
bind, 

On pam of punishment, the woild to weet 
We stand up peerless. 

Cleo. Excellent falsehood ! 4o 

Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
Ill seem the fool I am not. Antony 
Will be himself. 

Ant But stirr’d by Cleopatra. 

Now for the love of Love and her soft 
hours, 

Let’s not confound the time with con- 
ference harsh ; 4‘i 

There's not a minute of our lives should 
stretch 

Without some pleasure now. What sport 
to-night ? 

Cleo. Hear the ambassadors. 

Ant Fie, wrangling queen ! 

Whom e\ery thing becomes — to chide, to 
laugh, i ' 

To weep ; whose every passion fully strives 
To make itsell in thee fair and admir’d. 
No messenger but thine, and all alone 
To-night we’ll wander through the streets 
and note 

The qualities of people. Come, my queen ; 
Last night you did desire it. Speak not 
to us. 55 

[Exeimi Antony and Cleopatra, with 
the Train. 

Dem. Is Csesar with Antonius priz’d so 
slight ? 

Phi. Sir, sometimes when he is not 
Antony, 

He comes too short of that great property 
Which still should go with Antony. 

Dem. I am full sorry 

That he approves the common liar, who 6o 
Thus speaks of him at Rome ,* but I will 
hope 

Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you 
happy ! [Exeunt 

Scene II. Alexandria. Cleopatra*s palace. 

Enter Chaemian, Iras, Alexas, and a 
Soothsayer, 

Char. Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most 
anything Alexas, almost most absolute 
Alexas, where’s the soothsayer that you 
prais’d so to th’ Queen ? O that 1 knew 
this husband, which you say must charge 
his horns with garlands 1 5 

Alex. Soothsayer I 

Sooth. Your will ? 

Char. Is this the man ? Is’t you, sir, that 
know things ? 

Sooth. In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 

Akx. Show him your hand. w 


Enter Enobarbus. 

Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly •> 
wmc enough “ 

Cleopatra's health to drink. 

Chm . Good sir, give me good fortune. 
Sooili. 1 make not, but foiesee. 

Chat. Pi ay, then, foresee me one. xs 
Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than 
you aie. 

Char. He means in flesh. 

iNo, shall pamt when you are 

old. 

Char. Wrinkles forbid j 
Alex. Vex not his piescicnce ; be 
attentive. ao 

Chat. Hush I 

Sooth. You shall be more belovmg than 
belo\ed. 

Chat. I had rather heat my liver with 
drinking. 

Alex. Nav, hear him. 2^ 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune ! 
Let me be married to three kings in a fore- 
noon, and w idow them all. Let me have a 
child at fifty, to whom Herod of Jewry may 
do homage. Find me to marry me with 
Octavius CjBsar, and companion me with 
my mistress. 

Sooth. You shall outlive the lady whom 
you sei ve. 30 

Char. O, excellent ! I io\e long life better 
than figs. 

Sooth. You have seen and prov’d a fairer 
foimer fortune 

Than that w h’ch is to approach. 

Chat. Then belike mv children shall have 
no names. Prithee, how many boys and 
wenches must I have ? 35 

Sooth. If every of your wishes had a 
womb. 

And fertile every wish, a million. 

Char. Out, fool I I forgive thee for a 
witch. 

Alex. You think none but your sheets are 
privy to your wishes. 40 

Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alex. We’ll know all our fortunes. 

Eno. Mine, and most of our fortunes, 
to-night, shall be — drunk lo bed. 

Iras. There’s a palm presages chastity, 
if nothing else. 43 

Char. E'en as the o’erflowing Nilus 
presageth famine- 

Iras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot 
soothsay. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a 
fruitful prognostication, I cannot scratch 
mine ear. Prithee, tell her but a worky-day 
fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike. 

Iras. But how, but how ? Give me . 
particulars. 

Sooth. I have said. 



Scene 2] 

Iras. Am I ncH: an inch of fortune better; 
than she ? 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of 
fortune better than 1, where would you 
choose it ? 5*5 

Iras. Not in my husband’s nose. 

Char, Our werser thoughts heavens 
mend I Alexas— come, his fortune, his 
fortune I O, let him marry a woman that 
'cannot go, sweet Isis, I beseech thee I And 
let her die too, and give him a worse I And 
let worse follow w’orse, till the worst of all 
follow him laughing to his grave, fiftyfold 
a cuckold I Good Isis, hear me this prayer, 
though thou deny me a matter of more 
weight ; good Isis, I beseech thee I 64 
Iras* Amen. Dear goddess, hear that 
prayer of the people I For, as it is a heart- 
breaking to see a handsome man loose- 
wiv’d^ so it is a deadly sorrow to behold 
a foul knave uncuckolded. Therefore, dear 
Isis, keep decorum, and fortune him 
accordingly ! 

Char, Amep. 70 

Alex, Lo now, if ft lay in their hands to 
make me a cuckold, they would make 
themselves whores but they’Id do*t I 

Enter Ccbopatra. 

Eno. Hush I ELett comes Antony. 

Char, Not he ; the Queen. 

Cleo, Saw you my lord ? 

Eno, No, ladv. 

pleo. Was he not here ? 

Char. No, madam. 

Cleo. He was dispos’d to mirth ; but on 
the sudden 

A Roman thought hath struck him. Eno- 
barbus ! 80 

Bm» Madam ? 

Cleo, Seek him, and bring him hither. 
Where’s Alexas ? 

AUx* Here, at your service. My lord 
approaches. 

Enter Antony, with a Messenger and 
Attendants, 

Cleo. We will not look upon him. Go 
with us. lExeunt Cleopatra, Eno- 
barbus, and the rest. 
Mess, Fulvia thy wife first came into the 
field. 85 

Ant, Against my brother Lucius ? 

Mess. Ay. 

But soon that war had end, and the time’s 
state 

Made friends of them, jointing their force 
’gainst Caesar, 

Whose better issue in the war from Italy 90 
Upon the first encounter drave them. 

Ant* Well, what worst ? 

Mess. The nature of bad news infects the 
teller. 
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Ant. When it concerns the fool or 
coward. On ! 

Things that are past are done with me. 
’Tis thus ; 

Who tells me true, though in Ms tale lie 
death, ^ 

I hear him as he flatter’d. 

Mess. Labienus— • 

This is stiff news — ^hath with Ms Patthian 
force 

Extended Asia from Euphrates, 

His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To Lydia and to Ionia, tm 

Whilst— 

Ant, Antony, thou wouldst say. 

Mess. O, my lord 1 

Ant. Speak to me home ; mince not the 
general tongue ; 

Name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Rome. 
Rail thou in Fulvla’s phrase, and taunt lay 
faults 

With suchJfuU Kcencfe as both truth and 
malice 

Have power to utter. O, then we bring 
=forth weeds 

When our quick minds lie still, and our ills 
told us 

Is as our earing. Fare thee well awhile. 

Mess. At your noble pleasure. [Exit. 

Ant. From Sicyon, ho> the news I Speak 
there I iho 

1 Aft. The man from Sicyon — is there 

such an one ? 

2 Att. He stays upon your will. 

Anf. Let him appear. 

These strong Egyptian fetters I must break. 
Or lose myself in dotage. 

Enter another Messenger with a letter. 

What are you ? 

2 Mess. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 

Ant. Where died she 7 

2 Mess. In Sicyon. xx6 

Her length of sickness, with what else more 
serious 

Importeth thee to know, this bears. 

[Gives the letter. 

Ant, Forbear me. 

[Exit Messenger. 
There’s a great spirit gone ! Thus did I 
desire it. 

What our contempts doth often hurl from 
us X 30 

We wish it ours again ; the present pleas- 
ure, 

By revolution low’ring, does become 
The opposite of itself. She’s good, being 
gone ; 

The hand could pluck her back that shov’d 
her on. 

I must from this enchanting queen break 
off. 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I 
know. 
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My^ Idleness dotii IsaCch- How now# 
Enobarbus I 

Re-^nter Enobarbus. 

Em>» Wbat^s your pleasure# sir ? 

Awf. 1 must with baste from hence, 
Bm>* Why, then we IdB aU our women. 
We *ce how mortal an unkmdness ts to 
them : if they sufier otir departure# death’s 
the word. 132 

Arti, 1 must be gone* 

E«o. Under a compelling occasion, let 
women die. It were pitv to cast them away 
for nothing, though between them and a 
great cause they should be esteemed noth- 
mg. Cleopatra, catching but the least noise 
of this, dies instantly ; I have seen her die 
twenty times upon far poorer moment. I 
do think there is mettle In death, which 
commits some loving act upon her, she hath 
•uch a celerity In dying. r4o 

Ant She is cunnmg past man's thought* 
Eno. Alack, sir. nol Her passions are 
made of nothing but the finest part of pure 
love. We cannot call her winds and waters 
lighs and tears ; they are greater storms 
and tempests than almanacs can report. 
This cannot be cunning in her ; if it be, she 
makes a sho.v*r of rain as well as Jove. 
Ant Would I had never seen her ! X47 

Eno. O sir, you had then left unseen a 
wonderful piece of work, which not to have 
been blest withal would have discredited 
your travel. 150 

Ani. Fulvia is dead* 

Ena. Sir ? 

Ant Fulvia is dead. 

Eno, Fulvia ? 

Ant Dead. ts*? 

Ewo. Why# sir# give the gods a thankful 
sacrifice. When it pleaseth their deities to 
take the wife of a man from him, it shows 
to man the tailors of the earth ; comforting 
therein that when old robes are worn out 
there arc members to make new. If there 
were no more women but Fulvia, then bad 
you indeed a cut, and the case to be 
lamented. This grief is crown'd with con- 
solation : your old smock brings forth a 
new petticoat ; and Indeed the tears live 
in an onion that should water this sorrow. 
Anh The business ste bath broachi^ In 
the state 163 

Cannot endure my abseiice* 

Eno. And the business you have broach’d 
here cannot be without you ? especially 
that of Cleopatra’s, which wMly depends 
on your abode. 

Ant No more light answers* I*et our 
ofiicers 170 

Have notice what we piopo’se. I ^laH 
break 

The cause of «w esqpedteooe to the dwem. 
And get her leave to^ i^rt* F«r »t alone' 


[Act 1 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent 
touches. 

Do strongly speak to us i but the letters 

too j-yjj 

Of manv our contriving friends in Home 
Petition us at home. Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cffisar, and com- 
mands 

The empire of the sea t our slippery people, 
Whose love is never link'd to the deserter 
Till his deserts are past, begin to throw 
Pompey the Great and all his dignities la* 
Upon his son; who, high in name and 
poiver, 

Bdgher than both in blood and life, stands 
up 

For the mam soldier ; whose quality, going 
on, 

The sides o’ th* world may danger. Much 
is breeding 

Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but 
life 

And not a serpent's poison. Say our 
pleasure. 

To such whose place is tinder us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. 

Eno. I shall do’t. [Exeunt, 

Scene III. Alexandria, Chopatra^s palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Ckarmian, Iras, und 
Alexas. 

Cleo. Where is he ? 

Char, I did not see him since, 

Cleo. See where he is, who's with Him, 
w'hat he does, 

I did not send you. If you find him sad. 
Say I am dancing ; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick. Quick, and return* 
fExil Alexas* 

Char. Madam, methinks, if you did love^ 
him dearly, 6 

You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him. 

Cleo. What should I do I do not ? 

Char, In each thing give him way ; cross 
him in nothing. 

Cko, Thou teachest hke a fool — the way 
to lose him* k> 

Char. Tempt him not so too far ; I wish* 
forbear ; 

In time we bate that which we often fear. 

Bitter Antony, 

But here comes Antony, 

Cko. 1 am sick and sullen* 

Ant. I am sorry to give br«ithing to my 
purposes— 

Cteo. Help me away* ctear Cbarmkm j 1 
shan fall* ts 

It .cannot bt thi» : the siies^ of nature 
Wm not wstein It* 

Ant* Now, my dwtrwt qiieai— 

dso* Fray yxm sttmd mrtlwr fe«i me* 



Sceii© 3] 

Ani, What’s the matter ? 

CJeo. I know by that same eye there’s 
some good news. 

What says the married woman ? You may 
go. 20 

Would she had never given you leave to 
come ! 

Let her not say ’tis I that keep you here — 
I have no power upon you ; hers you 
are. 

AnL The gods best know — 

Cleo, O, never was there queen 

So mightily betray’d I Yet at the first 25 
I saw the treasons planted. 

Ant. Cleopatra — 

cieo» Why should I think you can be 
mine and true. 

Though you in swearing shake the throned 
gods. 

Who have been false to Fulvia ? Riotous 
madness. 

To be entangled with those mouth-made 
vows, 30 

Which break themselves in swearing ! 

Ant Most sweet queen — 

Cleo. Nay, pray you seek no colour for 
your going. 

But bid farewell, and go. When you sued 
staying, 

Then was the time for words. No going 
then I 

Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 35 

Bliss in our brows’ bent, none our parts 
so poor 

But was a race of heaven. They are so still. 
Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world. 
Art turn’d the greatest liar. 

Ant* How now, lady ! 

Cleo* I would I had thy inches. Thou 
shouldst know 40 

There were a heart in Egypt. 

Ant. Hear me. Queen : 

The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services awhile ; but my full heart 
Remains In use with you. Our Italy 
Shines o’er with civil swords : Sextus 
Pompeius 45 

Makes his approaches to the port of Rome ; 
Equality of two domestic powers 
Breed scrupulous faction ; the hated, 
grown to strength. 

Are newly grown to love. The condemn’d 
Pompey, 

Rich in his father’s honodr, creeps apace 50 
Into the hearts of such as have not thrived 
Upon the present state, whose numbers 
threaten ; 

And quietness, grown sick of rest, would 
purge 

By any desperate change. My more 
particular. 

And that which most with you should safe 
my going, 55 

Is Fiilvia’s death. 
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Cleo. Though age from folly could not 
give me freedom. 

It does from childishness. Can Fulvia die ? 

Ant. She’s dead, my queen. 59 

Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 
The garboils she awak'd. At the last, best. 
See when and where she died. 

Cleo. O most false love I 

Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water ? Now I see, 1 see. 
In Fulvia *s death how mine receiv’d shall 
be. 65 

Ant, Quarrel no more, but be prepar’d to 
know 

The purposes I bear ; which are, or cease. 
As you shall give th’ advice. By the fire 
That quickens Nilus* slime, I go from hence 
Thy soldier, servant, making peace or war 
As thou affects. 

Cleo* Cut my lace, Charmian, come ! 
But let it be ; 1 am quickly ill and well — 
So Antony loves. 

Ant. My preaous queen, forbear. 

And give true evidence to his love, which 
stands 

An honourable trial. 

Cleo. So Fulvia told me. n 

I prithee turn aside and weep for her ; 
Then bid adieu to me, and say the tears 
Belong to Egypt. Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling, and let it look 
Like perfect honour. 

Ant You’ll heat my blood ; no more. 
Cleo. You can do better yet ; but this is 
meetly. 81 

Ant. Now, by my sword — 

Cleo. And target. Still he mends ; 

But this is not the best. Look, prithee, 
Charmian, 

How this Herculean Roman does become 
The carriage of his chafe. 85 

Ant. I’ll leave you. lady. 

Cleo. ^urteous lord, one word; 

Sir, you and I must part — but that’s not it. 
Sir, you and I have lov'd — but there’s 
not it. 

That you know well. Something it is I 
would— 

O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 90 

And I am all forgotten I 
Ant But that your royalty 

Holds idleness your subject, I should take 
you 

For idleness itself. 

Cleo. ’Tis sweating labour 

To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me ; 95 
Since my becomings kill me when they do 
not 

Eye well to you. Your honour calls you 
hence ; 

Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 
And all the gods go with you I Upon your 
sword 
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Sit laurel victory* and smooth success sco 
Be strew'd before vocr feet I 

Awl. Let us go. Come. 

Our separation so abides and flies 
rhat thou, residing here, goes vrt with| 
me, 

AJid I, hence fleeting, here remain with 
thee. 

Away I ^E'xeunL 

Scene IV. Romp, C^sar^s 

Bnkr Octavius C/tSAR, reat^mg a Idler ; 

Lepiuus, aiid Uieir Tiain. 

Cis». You may see, Lepidns, and hence- 
forth know. 

It Is oot Csesar's natural vice to hate 
Our great competitor. From Alexandria 
This is tne news ; he fishes, dnnks, and 
wastes 

The lamps of night in revel ; is not more 
manlike 

lhan Cleopatra, nor the queen of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he; hardlv gave 
audience, or 

Vouchsafed to think he had partners. You 
shall fit*d there 

A man who is the abstiact of all faults 
That all men follow. 

Lep, I must not think there are 

Evils enow to darken all his goodness- 
His faults, in him, seem as the spots of 
heaven, 

More fiery bv night-*s blackness ; heredifary 
Rather than purchas'd; what he cannot 
change 

Than what he chooses. 

Cass. You are too indulgent. Let's grant 
it is not 

Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy, 

To give a kingdom for a mirth* to sit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave. 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the 
buffet 

With knaves that smell of sweat. Say this 
becomes him — 

As his composure must be rare indeed 
Whom these things cannot blemish — yet 
must Antony 

No way excuse his foils when we do bear 
So great weight in his lightness. he 

fill'd 25 

His vacancy with, his voluptuousness, 

Full surfeits and the dryness of his bones 
Call on him for't 1 But to confound such 
time 

That dmms him from his sport and speaks 
as loud 

As his own state and ours — 'tis to be chid 
As we rate boys who, being mature In 

knowledge, 31 

Pawn their experience to their present 
pleasure. 

And so rebel to judgment. 

X160 


CuVr a Aiesscin^^er. 

f-ep, more news 

M-’ss. Tfiy biddings lune been dene ; and 
V sTour, 

Most no Me Osar, shalt Miou have report 
How 'us abroad. Pompoy ?s strong at sea. 
And it appears he is helov’d of those ^ 
lliat only have iear'd C?e,^,ar. To the ports 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 
Give huT» much wrongM. 

Cces. 1 should hn'ie known no less. 40 
It hath been taught us from the pnmal 
state 

That he which is was wish'd until he were ; 
And the ebb’d man, ne'er lov’d tiM ne'er 
worth love, 

Comes clear'd by being lark’d. This com- 
mon hodv% 

Like to a vagabond ilag upon the stream, 
tioes to and back, hukeyniig the vaivmg 
tide, “■ ^5 

To rot Itself whh motion. 

C\x=»ar, I bring thee ivord 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the sea scree them, which they ear 
and w'ouod ,9 

With keels oi every kind. Many hot inroads 
1 hey make in Italy ; the Irorders maritime 
Lack blood to think on't, and flush youth 
revolt. 

No vessel can peep forth but 'tis as soon 
Taken as seen ; for Pompey's name strikes 
more 

Than could his war resisted. 

Cces. Antony, 55 

Leave thy lascivious wassails. When thou 
once 

Was beaten trom Modena, where thou 
slew’st 

Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow ; whom thou fought'st 
against, 

Though daintily brought up, with patience 
more 60 

Than savages could suffer. Thou didst 
drink 

The stale of horses and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at. Thy palate 
then did deign 

The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 
Yea, like the stag when snow the pasture 
sheet.s, 05 

The barks of trees thou brows'd. On the 
Alps 

It is reported thou diiist cat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on. And all 
this- — 

It wounds thine honour that I speak it 
now — 69 

Was borne so like a soldier that ihy cheek 
So much as tank'd not, 
tep. 'TI& pity of him. 

Cm, Let Ms shames quicldy 



Scene 4] 

Drive him to Rome. 'TIs time we twain 
Did show oiirseh’'es th” field j and to that 
end 74 

Assemble we immediate council. Fompey 
"fferives In oar acileness. 

Lep, To-morrow, riesar, 

I shall be fiimisli'd to in form yoo rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able 
To front tins present time. 

C£Bs. Till which encounter 

It is my business too. Faieweh. so 

Lap, Parewell, my lord. What you shall 
know meantime 

Of stirs abroad, 1 shall beseech you, sir. 
To let me be partaker. 

€to. Doubt not, sir ; 

I knew it lor my bond. lExeunt. 

Scene V, Alexandria. Cleopatra's 
palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Oiarmian, Iras# and 
Mardian. 

Cleo. Charmian ! 

Char. Madam ? 

Cleo. Ha, ha I 

Give me to drink mandragora. 

Char. Why, madam ? 

CUo. That^I might sleep out this great 
gap of time 5 

My Anton> is away. 

Char. You think of him too much. 
Cleo. O, ’tis treason I 
Char. Madam, I trust, not so. 

Cleo. Thou, eunuch Mardian ! 

Mar. What's your Highness’ pleasure ? 
Cleo. Not now to hear thee sing ; £ take 
no pleasure 

In aught an eunuch has. ’Tis well for 
thee 

That, being unseminar’d, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Hast thou 
affections ? 

Mar. Yes, gracious madam. 

CUo. Indeed ? 

Mar. Not in deed, madam ; for I can do 
nothing 15 

But what indeed is honest to be done. 

Yet have I fierce affections, and think 
What Venus did with Mars. 

Cleo. O Charmian, 

Where think ’st thou he is now ? Stands he 
or sits he ? 

Or does he walk ? or is he on his horse ? 20 
O happy horse, to hear the w’^eight of An - 1 
tony i 

Do bravely, horse ; for wot’st thou whom 
thou mov s* ? 

The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men. He’s speaking now, 
Or murmuring * Where's my serpent of old 
Nile ? ’ 25 

For so he calls me. Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison, Think on me. 
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That am with Phoebus' amorous pinches 
black. 

And wTinlcied deep in time ? Bioad- 
kFonled Cffisar, 

W^en thou wast here above the grotindj, 
I was " 30 

A morsel for a monarch 1 and great 
Pompey 

Would stand and make Ms eyes grow in my 
brow ; 

There would he anchor Ms aspect and die 
With looking on his life. 

Enter Alexas. 

Alex. Sovereign of Egypt, hail ! 

Cleo. How much unlilce art thou Mark 
Antony I 35 

Yet, coming from him, that great med'clne 
liatli 

With his tinct gilded thee. 

How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 

Alex. Last thing he did, dear Queen, 

He kiss’d — the last of many doubled 
kisses — 40 

This orient pearl. His speech sticks in my 
heait. 

Cleo. Mine car must pluck it thence. 

Alex. ‘ Good friend/ quoth he 

‘ Say the firm Roman to great Egypt sends 
This treasure of an oyster ; at whose 
foot, 

To mend the petty present. I will piece 45 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms. All the 
East, 

Say thou, Shall call her mistress.* So he 
nodded, 

And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed, 
W’ho neigh’d so high that what I would 
have spoke 

Was beastly dumb’d by him. 

Cleo. What, was he sad or merry ? 

Alex. Like to the time o’ th’ year between 
the extremes 51 

Of hot and cold ; he was nor sad nor merry. 

CUo. O well-divided disposition ! Note 
him, 

Note him, good Charmian ; ’tis the man ; 

but note him ! 54 

He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by his ; he was not 
merry, 

Which seem’d to tell them his remembrance 
lay 

In Egypt with his |oy ; but between both. 
O heavenly mingle! Be’st thou sad or 

merry# 

The violence of either thee becomes, 60 

So does it no man else. Met’st thou my 
posts ? 

Alex. Ay, madam, twenty several 

messengers. 

Why do you send so thick ? 

CUo, Who’s bom that day 

When I forget to send to Antony 

ix6x 
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Shall die a beggar. Ink and paper, Char- 
mian. 6 «> 

Welcome, my good Alexas. Did I, Char- 
mian. 

Ever love Ceejsar so ? 

Char. O that brave Caesar ! 

Cleo. Be choked with such another 
emphasis ! 

Say ' the brave Antony 

Char. The valiant Caesar I 

Cleo. By Isis, I will give thee bloody 
teeth 70 

If thou with Caesar paragon again 
My man of men. 

Char. By your most gracious pardon, 
I sing but after you. 

Cko, My salad days. 

When I was green in judgment, cold in 
blood. 

To say as 1 said then. But come, away ! 75 
Get me Me and paper. 

He shall have every day a several greeting. 
Or I*li unpeople Egypt. 

IBxeunt. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Messina. Pompey*s house. 

Enter Po^^PEY, Menecrates, and Menas, 
in warlike manner. 

Pom, If the great gods be just, they shall 
assist 

The deeds of justest men. 

Mene. Know, worthy Pompey, 

That what they do delay they not deny. 
Pom. Whiles we are suitors to their 
throne, decays 
The thing we sue for. 

Mene. We, ignorant of ourselves, 5 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise 
powTs 

Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 

Pom. I shall do well* 

The people love me, and the sea is mine ; 
My powers are crescent, and my auguring 
hope 10 

Says it will come to th’ fuU, Mark Antony 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors. Caesar gets money 
where 

He loses hearts. Lepidus flatters both, 14 
Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves. 
Nor either cares for him. 

Men. Caesar and Lepidus 

Are in the field. A mighty strength they 
carry. 

Pom. Where have you this ? ’Tis false. 
Men. From Silvius, sir, 

Pom. He dreams. I know they are in 
Rome together, 

Looking for Antony, But all the charms 
of love, 30 

Salt Cleopatra, soflen thy wan’d lip I 
ii6z 


[Act 2 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with 
both ; 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts. 
Keep his brain fuming. Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce bis appetite. 2$ 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his 
honour 

Even till a Lethe’d dullness — 

Enter Varrivs* 

How now, Varrius ! 
Var. This is most certain that I shall 
deliver : 

Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 29 
Expected: Since he went from Egypt 'tis 
A space for farther tra\’el. 

Pom. I could have given less matter 
A better ear. Menas, I did not think 
This amorous surfeiter would have donn’d 
his helm 

For such a petty war ; his soldiership 
Is tv/ice the other twain. But let us rear 35 
The higher our opinion, that our stirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck 
The ne'er-lust- wearied Antony. 

Men. I cannot hope 

Coesar and Antony shall well greet together. 
His wife that’s dead did trespasses to 
Caesar ; 40 

His brother warr'd upon him ; although, I 
think. 

Not mov’d by Antony. 

Pom. I know not, Menas, 

How lesser enmities may give way to 
greater, 

Were’t not that we stand up against them 
ail, 

’Twere pregnant they should square be- 
tween themselves ; 45 

For they have entertained cause enough 
To draw their swords. But how the fear 
of us 

May cement their divisions, and bind up 
The petty difference we yet not know. 

Be’t as our gods will have’t I It only stands 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 
Come, Menas. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. Rome. The house of Lepidus. 
Enter Enobarbus and Lepidus. 

Lep, Good Enobarbus, ’tis a worthy 
deed. 

And shall become you well, to entreat your 
captain 

To soft and gentle speech. 

Eno. I shall entreat him 

To answer like himself. If Caesar move him, 
Let Antony look over Caesar’s head 5 
And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 

I would not shave’t to-day. 

Lep, ’Tis not a time 

For private stomaching. 
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Scene 2] 

jSfio. Every time 

Serves for the matter that is then born 
In't, lo 

Lep> But small to greater matters must 
give way. 

Eno, Not if the smai! come first. 

Lep» Your speech is passion 

But pray you stir ao embers up. Here 
comes 

The noble Antony. 

Enter Antony and Ventidius. 

Bno. And yonder* Casar. 

Enter Cesar, }*^1ecenas, and Agrippa. 

Ant If we compose well here, to Parthia. 
Hark, Ventidius, x 6 

Cues. I do not know, Maecenas. Ask 
Agrippa. 

Lep, Noble friends. 

That which combin'd us was most great, 
and let not 

A leaner action rend us. What’s amiss. 
May it be gently heard. When we debate ao 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds. Then, noble 
partners. 

The rather for I earnestly beseech. 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest 
terms. 

Nor curstness grow to th’ matter. 

Ant, *Tis spoken wdL as 

Were we before out armies, and to fight, 

I should do thus, IFlourish, 

C(BS, Welcome to Rome. 

Ant, Thank you. 

Cees, Sit. 30 

Ant, Sit, sir. 

Cms. Nay, then. [They sit 

Ant. I learn you take things fll which are 
not so. 

Or being, concern you not. 

Ca:$, I must be laugh’d at 

If, or for nothing or a little, I 33 

Should say myself offended, and with you 
CMefiy V th' world ; more laugh’d at that 
I should 

Once name you derogately when to sound 
your name 
It not concern’d me. 

Ant My being in Egypt, Caesar, 

What was’t to you ? 40 

Cues, No more than my residing here at 
Rome 

Might be to you in Egypt. Yet, if you 
there 

IMd practise on my state, your being in 
Bgypt 

M%ht be my question. 

Ant, How intend you — ^practis’d ? 

Cm, You may be pleas’d to catch at mine 
intent 45 

By what <Bd here beiall me* Your wife and 
tedtto! I 


Made wars upon me, and their contestation 
Was theme for you j you were the word of 
war. 

Ant, You do mistake your business j my 
brother never 

Bid urge me in his act. I did inquire it, s® 
And have my learning from some true 
reports 

That drew their swords with you. Did h© 
not rather 

Discredit my authority with yours. 

And make tbe wars ahke against my 
stomach. 

Having alike your cause ? Of this my 
letters 55 

Before did satisfy you. If you’ll patch a 
quarrel. 

As matter whole you have not to make it 
with, 

It must not be with this. 

Cm, You praise yourself 

By laying defects of judgment to me ; but 
You patch'd up your excuses. 

Ant, Not so, not so ; 

I know you could not, lack, I am certain 
on’t, 6 x 

Very necessity of this thought, that I, 

Your partner in the cause ’gainst which he 
fought. 

Could not with graceful eyes attend those 
wars 

Which fronted mine own peace. As for my 
wife, 65 

I would you had her spirit in such another I 
The tlurd o’ th’ world is yours, which with 
a snaffle 

You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 

Eno. Would we had all such wives, that 
the men might go to wars with the women 1 

Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, 
Caesar, 71 

Made out of her Impatience — which not 
wanted 

Shrewdness of policy too — I grieving grant 
Did you too much ^squiet. For that you 
must 

But say I could not help it. 

Cm. I wrote to you 75 

When rioting in Alexandria ; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 

Ant, Sir, 

He fell upon me ere admitted. Then 
Three kings I had newly feasted, and did 
want 80 

Of what I was i* th’ morning ; but next day 
I told him of myself, which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this 
fellow 

Be nothing of our strife ; if we contend, 
Out of our question wipe him. 

Cm, You have broken 85 

The article of your oath, which you shall 
never 
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Have tongue to cbarge me with^ 

Lep, vSoft, Caesar I 

Ant* No ; 

Lepldus, let Mm speak. 

The honour is sacred which he ta!ks on 
now. 

Supposing that I lack'd it. Bui on, Coesar : 
The article of my oath— 

Cas. To lend me arms and aid when I 
requir'd them, 

The wiilch you both denied. 

AnL Neglected, rather ; 

And then when poisoned hours bad hound 
me up 

From mine own knowledge. As nearly as J 
may, 9 '5 

I'E play the penitent to you ; but mine 
honesty 

Shall not malce poor my greatness, nor my 
power 

Work without it. Truth is, that Fiilvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here ; 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon as befits mine honour 
To stoop in such a case. 

Lep, 'Tis noble spoken. 

M^ec. If it might please you to enforce no 
further 

The griefs between ye — to forget them 
quite 

Were to remember that the present need xo>, 
Speaks to atone you. 

Lep. Worthily spoken, Maecenas. 

Eno. Or, if you borrow one another's love 
for the instant, you may, when you hear 
no more words of Pompey, return it again. 
You shall have time to wmngle m when you 
have nothing else to do. tto 

AnL Thou art a soldier only. Speak no 
more. 

Eno* That truth should be silent X had 
almost forgot. 

AnL You wrong this presence ; therefore 
speak no more. 

Eno, Go to, then — ^vour considerate 
stone I 

C^es. I do not much dislike the matter, 
but 1x5 

The manner of his speech ; for’t cannot be 
We shall remain in friendship, our con* 
ditions 

So diff'ring in their acts. Yet if X knew 
What hoop should hold us stanch, from 
edge to edge 

O' th' world, I would pursue it, 

Agn Give me leave, Caesar, 

C^s. Speak, Agrippa, 

Agn Thou hast a sister by the mother's 
side. 

Admir'd Octavia, Great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 

C^cs. Say not so, Agrippa. 

If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserv'd of rashness. 


AnL I am not niarneJ, C.Tsar. Let bsp 

hear 

Agrippa Inrther speak. 

To hold you m perpetual amity 
To make voii hro’Jieis, and to knit voiw 
hearts 

With an imshpping knot, take Antony 
Octa\ia to Ill's wife ; whose beauty claims 
No woise a husband than the best of mm* 
Whose Virtue and whose general' graces 
speak 

That which none else can utter. By tMs 
mainage. 

All little jealousies which now seem great 
And alf gieat fears, which now impori their 
dangers, 

Would then be nothing. Truths would be 
tales, 

Wnere now half tales he truths. Her love 
to hoTi 

Would each to oth^r, and all loves to both, 
Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke; 
For 'tis a studied, not a present thought, 
By duty ruminated 

Ant. Will Caisar speak ? 

Cars. Not till he hears how Antony is 
touch'd ' 

With want -s spoke already. 

AnL What power is in Agrippa, 

If I wtoild say ‘ Agrippa, be it so’, 146 
'Fo make this good t 

Gres. The power of Ca'sar, and 

His pow'cr unto Octavia. 

AnL May I never 

To this good puipose. that so fairly shows, 
Dream of imnedunent I T^et me have thy 
hand. i5„ 

Further this act of giacc ; and from this 
houi 

The heart of brothers govern in our loves 
And swav our great designs ! 

Cefs. There is my hand. 

A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly. Let her live 153 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts ; and 
never 

Xqy olF our loves again I 

Lep. Happily, amen ! 

AnL I did not think to diaw my sword 
’gainst Pompey ; 

For he hath laid strange courtesies and 
i^reat 15s 

Of late upon me. 1 must thank him only. 
Lest my remembrance sutler ill report; 
At heel of that, defy him. 

J.ep. Time calls epon's, 

01 u.s must Pompey presentlv be sought, 
Or else he seeks out us. 

AnL W’here lies he ? 

Cm% About the Mount Misenum. 

AnL What is his strength by land ? 
Cm. Great and increasing ; but by sea 
He is an absolute master. 

AnL So is the fame. 



Scene 2] 

Would ive had spoke together I Haste we 
for it. 

Yet, ere we put ourselves in aims, dispatch 
we 

The business we have talk’d of. 

Cits, With mosc gladness 

And do invite you to my sister’s view, 17 1 
Whither straight 111 lead you. 

Ant. Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 

Lep. Noble Antony, 

Not sickness should detain aie. 

[Flow ish. Exeunt all but Enobarhus, 
Agrippa, Mcecenas. 
Mvec. Welcome from Egypt, sir. 17s 
Eno. Halt the heait of Caesar, worthy 
Maecenas ! My honourable fiiend, Agrippa! 
Agr. Good Enobaibus ! 

Mcec. We have cause to be glad that 
matteis are so well digested. You stay'd 
well by’t in Egypt. 180 

Eno. Ay, sir ; we did sleep day out of 
countenance and made the night light with 
di inking. 

Mcec. Eight wild boars roasted whole at 
a breakfast, and but twelve persons there. 
Is this true ? is i 

Eno. This was but as a dy by an eagle. 
We had much moie monstrous matter of 
feast, which woithily deserved noting, 

Mtfec. She’s a most tiiumphant lady, if 
report be square to her. 

Eno. When she hist met Mark Antony 
she purs’d up Ills heart, upon* the i iver ot 
Cydnus, icu 

Agr. There she ax>pear’d indeed ! Or my 
reporter devis’d well ior her. 

Eno. I win tell you. 

The foaige she sat in, like a burnish’d 
throne, 195 

Burn’d on the water. The poop was beaten 
gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them ; the 
oars were silver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stioke, and 
made 190 

The water which they beat to follow faster. 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own 
person. 

It beggar’d all description. She did lie 
In her pavilion, cioth-of-gold, of tissue, 
O’erpkturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy Qut-work nature. On each side 
her 2'^3 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids, 

With divers-colour’d fans, whose wind did 
seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did 
cool, 298 

And what they undid did. 

Agr. Of rare for Antony I 

Bno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides^ 
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So many mermaids, tended hee V ey^, 
Ana made their nends adoiMiiigb, At the 
nean 

A seeming meimaio steets. The silken tackle 
Swell wi tn the touches of those uower-sofr 
hands 

Tnat yaiciy fiame the oUlce. Ftom the 
barge 2^5 

A strange invisible peiiame nirs the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The csiy cast 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthron’d i’ til’ masket-place, did sit alone^ 
Whistling to th’ air ; winch, but for 
vacancy, ajw 

Had gone to gase on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in nature. 

Agr. Rare Egyptian I 

Eno. Upon her landing, Antony sent to 
her. 

Invited her to supper. She replied 2Xi 
It should be better he became her guest ; 
Wnich she entreated. Our courteous 
Antony, 

Whom ne er the word of * No ’ woman heard 
speak. 

Being barbel 'd ten times o’er, goes to the 
feast, 

And ior has ordinary pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. 

Agr. Royal wench 1 *30 

She made great Caesar lay his sword to bed. 
He Oioughed her, and she cropp’d. 

Eno., 1 sav/ her once 

Hop lorty paces through the public street ; 
And, having lost her breath, she spoke, and 
panted, 

That she did make defect perfection, ass 
And, breathless, powh breathe iorth. 
M^ec. Now Antony must leave her 
utterly. 

Eno. Never ! He will not. 

Age cannot withei her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. Other women cloy m® 
The api>etites they feed, but she makes 
hungry 

Where most She satisfies ; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy 
ptiests 

Bless her when she is riggish. 

Mcec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can 
settle *45 

The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery to him. 

Agr. Let us go. 

Good Enobarbus, make yourself my guest 
Whilst you abide here. 

Eno. Humbly, sir, I thank you. {Exeuni. 

Scene III. Rome. Ccesar*s house. 

Enter Antony, C^sar, Octavia between 
them. 

Ant. The world and my great office will 
sometimes 
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[Act 2 


Divide me fiom your bosom. 

Octa. All wWch time 

Before tbe gods my knee shall bow my 
prayers 

To them for you- 

Ant. Good night, sir. My Octavia^ 

Read not my blemishes in the world's 
report. 

I have not kept my square ; but that to 
come 

Shall all be done by th' rule. Good night, 
dear lady. 

Octet, Good night, sir. 

Ctes. Good night, 

[Exeunt Ccesar and Octavia, 

Enter Soothsayer. 

AnL Now, sirrah, you do wish yourself 
in Egypt ? 

Sooth. Would I had never come from 
thence, nor you thither ! 

Ani. If you can — your reason. 

Sooth, 1 see it in my motion, have it not 
in my tongue ; but yet hie you, to Egypt 
again. 

Ant. Say to me, 

Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Caesar's or 
mine ? 

Sooth. Caesar's. 

Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side. 
Thy daemon, that thy spirit which keeps 
thee, is 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 
Where Caesar's is not ; but near him thy 
angel 

Becomes a fear, as being o'erpow'r'd. 
Therefore 

Make space enough between you. 

AnL Speak this no more. 

Sooth. To none but thee ; no more but 
when to thee. 25 

If thou dost play with him at any game. 
Thou art sure to lose ; and of that natural 
luck 

He beats thee 'gainst the odds. Thy lustre 
thickens 

When he shines by, I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him ; 30 

But, he away, 'tis noble. 

AnL Get thee gone. 

Say to Ventidius I' would speak with him* 
[Exit Soothsayer. 

He shall to Parthia.— -Be it art or hap, 

He hath spoken true. The very dice obey 
him; 3t 

And in our sports my better cunning faints 
Under his chance. If we draw lots, he 
speeds ; 

His cocks do win the battle still of mine. 
When it is all to nought, and his quails ever 
Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds. I will to 
Egypt ; 

And though I make this marriage for my 
peace, 4® 
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r th' East my pleasure lies. —— 

Enter Ventidius. 

O, come, Ventidius 
You must to PartMa. Your commission's 
ready ; 

FoUow me and receive’t. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. Rome. A street 
Enier Lepidus, M^cenas, and Agrippa. 

Lep. Trouble yourselves no further. Pray 
you hasten 
Your generals after. 

Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 

Will e'en but kiss Octavia, and we'll follow. 
Lep. Till I shall see you in your soldier's 
dress. 

Which will become you both, farewell. 

Mcec. We shall, 3 

As I conceix'e the journey, be at th' Mount 
Before you, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your way is shorter; 

My purposes do draw me much about. 
You’ll win two days upon me. 

Both. Sir, good success I 

Lep. Farewell. [E.xeun^, 

Scene V. Alexandria. CIeopatra*s palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and 
Alexas. 

Cleo. Give me some music — music, moody 
food 

Of us that trade in love, 

AIL The music, ho 1 

Enter Mardian the Eunuch. 

Cleo. Let it alone ! Let's to billiards. 
Come, Charmian. 

Char. My arm is sore ; best play with 
Mardian. 

Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch 
play’d 5 

As with a woman. Come, you'll play with 
me, sir ? 

Mar. As well as I can, madam. 

Cleo. And when good will is show'd, 
though *t come too short, 

The actor may plead pardon. I'll none now. 
Give me mine angle — we'll to th' river. 

There, 10 

My music playing far off, I will hetray 
Tawny-hnn'd fishes ; my bended hook 
shall pierce 

Their slimy jaws ; and as 1 draw them up 
I'll think them every one an Antony, 

And say * Ah ha 1 Y'are caught'. 

Char. 'Twas merry when n 

You wager'd on your angling ; when yom 
diver 

Did hang a salt fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

Cleo. That tinw ? O thanes 1 



Scene 5] 

I laugh'd him out of patience ; and that 
night 

I laugh'd him into patience ; and next 
morn, 

Ere the ninth hour, I drunk liim to his bed. 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, 
whilst 

I wore his sword Philippan. 

Enter a Messenger. 

O I from Italy ? 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears. 
That long time have been barren. 

Mess. Madam, madam — 25 

Cleo. Antony's dead I If thou say so, 
villain. 

Thou kill'st thy mistress ; but well and 
free. 

It thou so yield him, there is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss — a hand that kings 
Have lipp'd, and trembled kissing. 30 

Mess. First, madam, he is well. 

Cleo. Why, there’s more gold. 

But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say the dead are well. Bring it to 
that. 

The gold I give thee will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttenng throat. 35 

Mess. Good madam, hear me* 

Cleo. Well, go to, I will. 

But there's no goodness in thy face. If 
Antony 

Be free and healthful — why so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings ? If not well, 
'Thou shouldst come like a Fury crown’d 
with snakes, 40 

Not like a formal man. 

Mess. Will't please you hear me ? 

Cleo. I have a mind to strike thee ere 
thou speak’st. 

Yet, if thou say Antony lives, is well. 

Or triends with Csesar, or not captive to 
liim. 

I'll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 45 
Rich pearls upon thee. 

Mess. Madam, he's well, 

Cleo. Well said* 

Mess. And friends with Caesar. 

Cleo, Th'art an honest man. 

Mess. Caesar and he are greater friends 
than ever. 

Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 
Mess. But yet, madam — 

Cleo. I do not like ' but yet It does 
allay 50 

The good precedence ; fie upon ' but yet ' I 
‘ But yet ' is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. Prithee, 
friend, 

Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together. He's friends 
with Caesar ; 55 

In state of health, thou say'st ; and, thou 
say'st, free. 
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Mess. Free, madam ! No ; I made no 
such report. 

He’s bound unto Ocravia. 

Cho, For wnat good turn ? 

Mess. For the best turn 1’ th’ bed. 

Cleo, I am pale, Channian. 

Mess. Madam, he's married to Octavia. 
Cleo. The most infectious pestilence upon 
thee I [Strikes him dotm. 

Mess, Good madam, patience. 

Cleo. What say you ? Hence, 

[Strikes Mm, 

Horrible villain I or I’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me ; I'll unhair thy head j 
[She kales kun up and down. 
Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire and stew'd 
, in brine, 65 

Smarting in ling’ring pickle. 

Mess. Gracious madam, 

I that do bring the news made not the 
match. ' 

Cleo, Say 'tis not so, a province I will 
give thee. 

And make thy fortunes proud. The blow 
thou hadst 

Shall make thy peace for moving me to 
rage ; 70 

And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. 

Mess. He's marned, madam. 

Cleo, Rogue, thou hast liv'd too long. 

[Drains a knife. 
Mess. , Nay, then I'll run. 

What mean you, madam ? I have made 
no fault. [Exit. 

Char. Good madam, keep yourself wiHitn 
yourself : .75 

The man is innocent. 

Cleo, Some innocents scape not the 
thunderbolt. 

Melt Egypt into Nile ! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents 1 Call the slave again. 
Though I am madi.I will not bite liim. Call ! 
Char, He is afear'd to come. 

Cleo. 1 will not hurt him. 

These hands do lack nobility, that ^ey 
strike 82 

A meaner than myself ; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause. 

Enter the Messenger again. 

Come hither, sir. 
Though it be honest, it is never good 85 
To bring bad news. Give to a gracious 
message 

An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt. 

Mess* I have done my duty. 

Cleo, Is he married? 

I cannot hate thee worser than I do 90 
If thou again say ' Yes '. 

Mess. He's married, madam* 

Cleo, The gods confound tlree ! Dost thou 
hold there still ? 
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Mess, Sfeould X lie, madam ? 

Cfeo. Of I would thoo didst. 

So half my Egypt were submerg’d and 
niacle 

A dstein for scal’d snakes I Go, gel tnce 
hence, 93 

Hadst thou Narcissus In liiy face, to me 
Thou woiiiidst appear most ugly. He is 
married ? 

Mess, 1 crave your Highness’ paidm\. 

C 2 eo, He is married ? 

Mess. Take no offence that 1 would not 
offend you ; 

To punish me for what you make me do 100 
Seems much unequal. He’s married to 
Octavia. 

Cleo. O, that his fault should make a 
knave of thee 

That art not what th’art sure of I Get thee 
hence. 

The merchandise which thou hast brought 
from Home 

Are all too dear for me. Lie they upon thy 
hand, " io 5 

And be undone by ’em I (Exit Measeuger, 

Char* Good your Highness, patience. 

Cleo. In praising Antony I have dis- 
prais’d Caesar. 

Char* Many times, madam. 

Cleo. I am paid for’! now. Lead me 
trom hence, rt j 

1 faint. O Iras, Charmian ! ’Tis no marter. 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid hmi 
Report the feature of Octavra, liei yeais. 
Hear inclination ; let him not leave out 
The colour of her hair. Bring me word 
quickly. [Lxd Alexas. 

Let him for ever go — let him not, 
Charmian — ixs 

Though he be painted one way lilce a 
Gorgon, 

The other way’s a Mars. [To Mardian\ 
Bid you Alexas 

Bring me word how tall she is. — Pity me, 
Charmian, 

But do not speak to me. Lead me to my 
chamber. 

Scene VI. Near Misenum, 

Flourish. Enter Pompey and Menas at one 

deot, with drum and trumpet ; at an- 

oilietf Cmsar, Antony, Lepidus, Eno- 

BARBUS, M^CENAS, AGRIPPA, With 

Soldiers marching, 

Pom* Your hostages I have, so have you 
mine ; 

And we shall talk before we hglit. 

Ckts, Most meet 

That first we come to words'; and therefore 
have we 

Our written purposes betore us sent ; 4 

Which if thou hast considered, let us know 
If ’twill tie up thy discontented sword 
ii4S 


And carry back to bicdy much tall voiidi 
Tb'it eAe muse polish heie. 

you all three. 

fno ieuaturs raone ot this gieat woild q 
Chict lactors ioi tiie gods : I uo noc know 
Wherctorc my father should reveoEers 

WUnlt, 

Having a son and fiiends, since Julms 

CeO'-'ar, 

Who at Pluuppi the good Brutus, ghosted 
There saw you labouring ior him. VVhat 
was’t 

That mov’d pale Cassius to conspire ? and 
w liat 

Made the ali-iionour’d honest Roman 
Biutos. * 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous 
freedom. 

To drench the Capitob but that they would 
Have one man but a man ? And that is It 
Hath made me rig my navy, at whose 
burden 20 

The anger’d ocean foams ; with which I 
meant 

To scourge th’ ingiatirude mat despiteful 
Rome 

Cast 00 iny noble lather. 

CjeS’ Take your time. 

AnL fhoo canst nut feai us, Pompey, 
With thy sans ; 

We’II sneak with thee at sea ; at land thou 
hnov.’’st 35 

How much we do o’ei -count tliee. 

At land, iiideed, 
Thou dost o'er-count me ot my lather’s 
house. 

But since the cuckoo builds not for himself. 
Remain in’t as thou mayst. 

Be phas'd to tell us— 
For this is from the present — how you take 
Ihe offers we have sent you. 

^(^s* There's the point. 

Am. Which do not be entreated to, but 
weigh 

What it IS worth embrac’d. 

Gies* And wnat may follow. 

To try a larger fortune. 

Pom. You have made me offer 

Ot Sicily, Sardinia ; and 1 must S5 

Rid all the sea of pirates ; then to send 
Measures of wlieat to Rome ; this ’greed 
upon. 

To part with unhack’d edges and bear back 
Our tdrge.s undinteiL 
AtL That's our offer, 

Fom* Know, then, 

I came betore you here a man prepar’d 40 
To take this offer ; but Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience. Though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, you must know, 
W'hen Cajsar and your brother were at 
blows* 44 

Your mother came to Sicily and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 



Scene 6] 

AnL I have heard it, Pompey, 

And am well studied for a liberal thanks 
WMch I do owe you. 

Pom. Let me have your hand. 

I did not think, sir, to have met you here. 
AnU The beds i* th’ East are soft ; and 
thanks to you, 50 

Tliat called me timelier than my purpose 
hither ; 

For I grave gained by’t. 

Cc&s . Since I saw you last 

There is a change upon you. 

Pom. Well, I know not 

What counts harsh fortune casts upon my 
face ; 

But m my bosom shall she never come 55 
To make my heart her vassal. 

Lep* Well met here. 

Pom. I hope so, Lepidus. Thus we are 
agreed. 

I crave our composition may be written. 
And seal’d between us, 

Coes. That’s the next to do. 

Pom. We’ll feast each other ere we part, 
and let’s 60 

Draw lots who shall begin. 1 

AnL That will I, Pompey. 

Pom. No, Antony, take the lot ; 

But, first or last, your fine Egyptian 
cookery 

Shall have the fame. I have heard that 
Julius Csesar 

Grew fat with feasting there. 

AnL You have heard much. 65 

Pom. I have fair meanings, sir. 

AnL And fair words to them, 

Pom. Ihen so much have I heard ; 

And I have heard ApoUodorus cairied — 
Eno. No more of that ! He did so. 

Pom. What, I pray you ? 

Bno. A certain queen to Caesar in a 
mattress. ?o 

Pom. I know thee now. How far’st thou, 
soldier ? 

Eno. Well ; 

And well am like to do, for I perceive 
Four feasts are toward. 

Pom. Let me shake thy hand. 

I never hated thee ; I have seen thee 
fight. 

When 1 have envied thy behaviour. 

Eno. Sir, 

I never lov’d you much ; but I ha’ prais’d 
ye 76 

When you have well deserv’d ten times as 
much 

As I have said you did, 

Pom, Enjoy thy plainness ; 

It nothing ill becomes thee. 

Aboard my galley I invite you all. 80 
Will you lead, lords ? 

AIL Show’s the way sir, 

Pom. Come. 

{Exeunt all bt4 Enobarbus and Menas* 
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Men. [Aside] Thy father, Pompey, would 
ne’er have made this treaty. — 
You and I have known, sir. 

Eno. At sea, I think. 

Men. We have, sir. 85 

Eno* You have done well by water. 
Men. And you by land. 

Eno. I will praise any man that will praise 
me ,* though it cannot be denied what I 
have done by land. S9 

Men. Nor what I have done by water. 
Eno* Yes, something you can deny for 
your own safety : you have been a gieat 
thief by sea. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. There I deny my land service. But 
give me your hand, Menas ; if our eyes had 
authority, here they might take two thieves 
kissing. 96 

Men. All men’s faces are true, whatsome- 
’er their hands are. 

Bno. But there is never a fair woman has 
a true face. 

Men. No slander : they steal hearts. 99 
Eno. We came liither to fight with vou. 
Men. For my part, I am sorry it is turn’d 
to a dnnking. Pompey doth this day laugh 
away his fortune. 

Bno. If he do, sure he cannot weep't 
back again. 

Men. Y’have said, sir. We look'd not 
for Mark Antony here. Pray you, is he 
married to Cleopatra ? ^ 103 

Eno. Caesar’s sister is call'd Octaxua. 
Men. True, sir ; she was the wife of 
Caius Marcellus. 

Eno. But she is now the wife of Marcus 
Antonius. 

Men. Pray ye, sir ? 

Eno. *Tis true. no 

Men. Then is Caesar and he for ever knit 
together. 

Eno. If I were bound to divine of this 
unity, I would not prophesy so. 

Men. I think the policy of that purpose 
made more in the marriage than the love of 
the parties. 115 

Eno. I , think so too. But you shall find 
the band that seems to tie their friendship 
together will be the very strangler of their 
amity ; Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still 
conversation. ni 

Men. Who would not have his wife so ? 
Eno, Not he that himself is not so ; which 
is Mark Antony. He will to his Egyptian 
dish again ; then shall the sighs of Octavia 
blow the fire up in Cassar, and, as I said 
before, that which is the strength of their 
amity shall prove the immediate author of 
their variance. Antony will use his aflfection 
where it is ; he married but his occasion 
here. 127 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will 
you aboard ? I have a health for you, 
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Eno. I shall take it, sir. We have us'd 
our throats in Egypt. 131 

Men. Come, let's away. [Exeunt* 

Scene VII. On hoard Pompey*s galley, off 
Misenum. 

Music plays* Enter two or three Servants 
with a baytquet. 

1 Serv. Here they’ll be, man. Some o’ 
their plants are ill-rooted already ; the 
least wind i’ th’ world will blow them down. 

2 Serv* Lepidus is high-colour’d. 

1 Serv* They have made him drink alms- 

drink. 5 

2 Serv. As they pinch one another by the 
disposition, he cries out ’ No more ! * ; 
xeconciles them to his entreaty and himseli 
to th’ drink. 

1 Seri’. But it raises the greater war 

between him and his discretion. 10 

2 Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in 
great men’s fellowship. 1 had as lief have 
a reed that will do me no service as a 
partisan I could not heave. 

1 Serv* To be call’d into a huge sphere, 
and not to be seen to move in’t, are the 
holes where eyes should be, which pitifully 
disaster the cheeks. 16 

A sennet sounded. Enter C/esar, Aniony, 
Lepidus, Pompey, Agrippa, Maecenas, 
Enobarbus, Menas, with other Cap- 
tains'. 

Ant* [To Ccesar] Thus do they, sir : they 
take the flow o’ th’ Nile 
By certain scales i’ th* pyramid ; they 
know 

By th’ height, the lowmess, or the mean, if 
dearth 

Or folson follow. The higher Nilus swells 20 
The more it promises ; as it ebbs, the 
seedsman 

Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain. 
And shortly comes to harvest. 

Lep. Y’have strange serpents there. 

Ant. Ay, Lepidus. 25 

Lep. Your serpent of Egypt is bred now 
of your mud by the operation of your sun ; 
so is your crocodile. 

Ant* They are so. 

Pom. Sit — and some wine ! A heal-th to 
Lepidus I 

Lep* I am not so well as I should be, but 
TH ne'er out. 30 

Eno* Not till you have slept. I fear me 
you’ll be in till then. 

Lep. Nay, certainly, 1 have heard the 
Ptolemies’ pyramises are very goodly 
things. Without contradiction I have 
heard that. 35 

Men. [Aside to Pompey} Pompey, a word. 
Pom* {Aside to Menas] Say in mine ear ; 
what is’t ? 


[Act 2 

Mew. [Aside to Pompey] Forsake thy seat, 
I do beseech thee. Captain, 

And hear me speak a word. 

Pom. [Whispers in's ear] Forbear me till 
anon — 

This wine for Lepidus ! 

Lep. What manner o’ thing is your 
crocodile ? 40 

Ant. It is shap’d, sir, like itself, and it is 
as broad as it hath breadth ; it is just so 
high as It is, and moves with it own 
organs. It lives by that which nourisheth 
it, and the elements once out of it, it 
transmigrates. 

Lep. What colour is it of ? 45 

Ant. Of it own colour too. 

Lep. ’Tis a strange serpent. 

Ant* 'Tis so. And the tears of it are wet. 

C<xs. Will this description satisfy him ? 

Ant. With the health that Pompey gives 
him, else he is a very epicure. 51 

Pom. [Aside to Menas] Go, hang, sir, 
hang I Tell me of that ! Away I 
Do as I bid you . — W here’s this cup I call’d 
for ? 

Men. [Aside to Pompey] If for the sake of 
merit thou wilt hear me, 54 

Rise from thy stool. 

Pom* [Aside to Menas] I think th’art 
mad. [Rises and walks aside] The 
matter ? 

Mew. I have ever held my cap oif to thy 
fortunes. 

Pom* Thou hast serv’d me with much 
faith. What’s else to say ? — 

Be jolly, lords. 

Ant. These quicksands, Lepidus, 

Keep off them, for you sink. sg 

Mew. Wilt thou be lord of all the world ? 

Pom. What say'st thou ? 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole 
world ? That’s twice. 61 

Pom* How should that be ? 

Mew. But entertain it, 

And though thou think me poor, I am the 
man 

Will give thee all the world. 

Pom. Hast thou drunk well ? 

Mew. No, Pompey, I have kept me from 
the cup. 65 

Thou art, if thou dar’st be, the earthly 
Jove ; 

Whate’er the ocean pales or sky indips 
Is thine, if thou wilt ha’t. 

Pom* Show me which way. 

Men. These three world-sharers, these 
competitors, 69 

Are in thy vessel. Let me cut the cable ; 
And when we are put off, faH to their 
throats. 

AH there is thine. 

Pom. Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t. In me 'tis 
villainy; 
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Scene 7] 

In thee't had been good service. Thou 
must know 

*Tis not my profit that does lead mine 
honour : 75 

Mine honour, it. Repent that e*er thy 
tongue 

Hath so betray'd thine act. Being done 
unknown, 

I should have found it afterwards well done. 
But must condemn it now. Desist, and 
drink. 

“Men. [Aside] For this, 8o 

1*11 never follow thy pall'd fortunes more. 
Who seeks, and will not take when once *tis 
offer'd, 

^hall never find it more. 

Pom. This health to Lepidus ! 

Ant Bear him ashore. I’ll pledge it for 
him, Pompey. 

Mno* Here's to' thee, Menas ! 

Men. Enobarbus, welcome ! 85 

Pom. FUi till the cup be hid. 

Eno. There’s a strong fellow, Menas. 

{Pointing to the Servant who carries off 
Lepidus. 

Men. Why ? 

Eno. *A bears the third part of the 
world, man ; see’st not ? 

Men. The third part, then, is drunk. 
Would it were all, 

That it might go on whe^ 1 91 

Eno. Drink thou ; increase the reels. 

Men. Come. 

Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian 
feast. 

Ant It ripens towards it. Strike the 
vessels, ho ! 95 

Here's to Caesar I 

Cces. I could well forbear 't. 

It's monstrous labour when I wash my 
brain 

And it grows fouler. 

Ant Be a child o’ th' time. 

C^cs. Possess it. I'll make answer. 

But I had rather fast from all four days 100 
Than drink so much in one. 

Eno, [To Antony] Ha, my brave emperor! 
Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bac- 
chanals 

And celebrate our drink ? 

Pom. Let’s ha't, good soldier. 

Ant. Come, let’s all take hands. 

Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d 
our sense 

In soft and delicate Lethe. 

Eno. All take hands. 

Make battery to our ears with the loud 
music, 

The while I’ll place you; then the boy 
shall sing ; 

The holding every man shall bear as loud 
As his strong sides can volley. tzo 

[Mtistc plays, Enoharbus places them 
hand in hand. 


The Song^ 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Piumpy Bacchus with pink eyee I 
In tliy fats our cares be drown’d. 

With thy gi-apes our hairs foe crown'd. 
Cup us till the world go round, ms 

Cup us till the world go round I 

Ccesc What would you more ? Pompey® 
good mght. Good brother. 

Let me request you off ; our graver busi- 
ness 

Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let's 
part ; 

You see we have burnt our cheeks. Strong 
Enobarb 220 

Is weaker than the wine, and mine own 
tongue 

I splits what it speaks. The wild disguise 
^ hath almost 

Antick'd us all. What needs more words ? 
Good night. 

Good Antony, your hand. 

Pom. I’ll try you on the shore. 

Anf. And shall, sir. Give’s your hand. 
Pom. O Antony, 

You have my father's house — but what ? 

We are friends, 126 

Come, down into the boat, 

Eno. Take heed you fall not. 

[Exeunt all but Enobarbus and Menas. 
Menas, I’ll not on shore. 

Men. No, to my cabin. 

These drums I these trumpets, flutes ! what I 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows. Sound and be 
hang’d, sound out ! 131 

[Sound a flourish, with drums, 
Eno. Hoo ! says 'a. There’s my cap. 
Men. Hoo I Noble Captain, come. 

{Exeunt 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. A plain in Syria, 

Enter Ventidius, as it were in triumph, 
with Sinus and other Romans, Officers 
and Soldiers ; the dead body of Pacorus 
borne before him. 

Ven. Now, darting Parthia, art thou 
struck, and now 

Pleas’d fortune does of Marcus Crassus' 
death 

Make me revenger. Bear the King’s son’s 
body 

Before our army. Thy Pacorus, Orodes, 
Pays this for Marcus Crassus. 

Sil. Noble Ventidius, 

Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword 
is warm 

The fugitive Parthians follow ; spur 
through Media, 

I Mesopotamia, and the shelters wMther 
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The routed fly. So thy grand captain, 
Antony, o 

Shall set thee on triumphant chariots and 
Put garlands on thy head. 

Ven. O Silius, Silius, 

I have done enough. A lower place, note 
well, 

May make too great an act ; for learn this, 
Silius : 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame when him we 
serve’s away, 15 

Caesar and Antony have ever won 
More in their officer, than person. Sossius, 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant. 
For quick accumulation of renown. 

Which he achiev’d by th’ mdnute, lost his 
favour. 20 

Who does i’ th* wars more than his captain 
can 

Becomes his captain’s captain ; and 
ambition, 

The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice 
of loss 

Than gain which darkens him. 

1 could do more to do Antomus good, 25 
But ’twould oifend him ; and m his offence 
Should my performance perish. 

Sil. Thou hast, Ventidius, that 

Without the which a soldier and his 
sword 

Grants scarce distinction. Thou wilt write 
to Antony ? 

Vcti. I’ll humbly signify what in his 
name, 30 

That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How, with his banners, and his well-paid 
ranks. 

The ne’er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 
We have jaded out o* th' field. 

Sil, Where is he now ? 

Ven. He purposeth to Athens ; whither, 
with what haste 35 

The weight we must convey with’s will 
permit. 

We shaE appear before him. — On, there ; 
pass along. [Exeuni, 

Scene II. Rome. Cceswr's house. 

Enter Agrippa at one door, Enobareus at 
another. 

Agr. What, are the brothers parted ? 

Eno. They have dispatch'd with Pom- 
pey ; he is gone ; 

The other three are sealing. Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome ; Cassar is sad ; and 
Lepidus, 

Since Pompey’s feast, as Menas says, is 
troubled 5 

With the green sickness. 

Agr. *Tis a noble Tepidus. 

Eno. A very fine one. O, how he loves 
Caesar 1 


[Act 3 

Agr. Nay, but how deaily he adores 
Mark Antony ! 

Eno. Caesar ? Why he’s the Jupiter of 
men. 

Agr. What’s Antony ? The god of 
Jupiter. 

Eno. Spake you of Caesar ? How ! the 
nonpareil I 

Agr. O, Antony I O thou Arabian bird I 

Eno. Would you praise Ccesar, say 
‘ Caesar ' — go no further. 

Agr. Indeed, he plied them both with 
excellent praises. 

Eno. But he loves Caesar best. Yet he 
loves Antony. 13 

Hoo I hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, 
bards, poets, cannot 

Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number — 
hoo I — 

His love to Antony. But as for Caisar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 

Agr. Both he loves. 

Eno. They are his shards, and he thdr 
beetle. [Trumpets within] So — aw 
This is to horse. Adieu, noble Agrippa. 

Agr. Good fortune, worthy soldier, and 
farewell. 

Enter CAESAR, Antony, Lepidus, and 
Octavia. 

Ant. No further, sir. 

C<ses. You take from me a great part of 
myself ; 

Use me well m’t. Sister, prove such a 
wife 23 

As my thoughts make thee, and asvmy 
farthest band 

Shall pass on thy approof. Most noble 
Antony, 

Let not the piece of virtue which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love 
To keep it builded be the ram to batter 3a 
The fortress of it ; for better might we 
Have lov’d without this mean, if on both 
parts 

This be not cherish’d* 

Ant. Make me not offended 

In your distrust. 

Cces. I have said. 

Ant. You shall not find. 

Though you be therein curious, the least 
cause 35 

For what you seem to fear. So the gods 
keep you, 

And make the hearts of Romans serve your 
ends I 

We will here part. 

Cics,_ Farewell, my dearest sister, fare 
thee well. 

The elements be kind to thee and make 4# 
Thy spirits all of comfort 1 Fare thee welt 

Oda. My noble brother ! 

Ant» The April's to her eyes. It is love’s 
sprtogt 
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And these the showers to biing it on. Be 
cheerful. 

Octa. Sir, look well lo my husband's 
house ; and — 

Cais. What, 45 

Octavia ? 

Octe. I’ll tel! you in your ear. 

AnL Her tongue wull not obey hei heai t. 
nor can 

Her heart inform her tongue — the swan’s 
down feather, 

-That stands upon the swell at the full of 
tide. 

And neither way inclines. 50 

Eno. [Aside to Agrippa] Will Caesar weep ? 
Agr, [Aside to Enobarbtis] He has a cloud 
in’s face. 

Eno, [Asjde to Agrippa] He were the 
worse for that, were he a horse ; 

So is he, being a man. 

Agr. [Aside to Enohaibus] Why, Eno- 
barbus. 

When Antony found Julius Caesar dead, 
He cried almost to roaring : and he wept 55 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slam. 
Eno. [Aside to Agrippa] That yeai, in- 
deed, he was troubled w ith a rheum; 
What willingly he did confound he wail'd, 
Beiieve’t — till I weep too. 

Cces. No, sweet Octavia, 

You shall hear from me still ; the time 
shall not 60 

Out-go my thinking on you. 

Ant. Come, sir, come ; 

I’ll wrestle with you in my strength of love. 
Look here I have you ; thus I let you go. 
And give you to the gods. 

Cccs. Adieu ; be happy ! 

Lep. Let all the number of the stars give 
light 65 

To thy fair way I 

Cces. Farewell, farewell I [K isses Octavia. 
Ant* Farewell I 

[Trumpets sound. Exeunt, 

Scene III. Alexandria, Cleopatra*s palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and 
Alexas. 

Cleo. Where is the fellow ? 

Alex. Half afeard to come. 

Cleo, Go to, go to. 

Enter the Messenger as before. 

Come hither, sir. 

Alex. Good Majesty, 

Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleas’d. 

Cleo. That Herod's head 

I’ll have. But how, when Antony is gone, 3 
Through whom I might command it? 
Come thou near. 

Mess. Most gracious Majesty ! 

Cleo. Didst thou behold Octavia ? 
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A\, dread Qaeen. 

Cleo. Where ? 

Mess. Madam, in Rome 
I look’d her in the lace, and saw her led 
Between her brothci and Maik Antony. zc» 
Cleo. Is she as tail as me ? 

Mess. She is not, madam. 

Cleo. Didst hear her speak ? Is she shnll- 
tongu’d or low ? 

Mess. Madam, I heard hei speak : she is 
low voic’d. 

Cleo. That’s not so good. He cannot like 
hei long. 14 

Char. lake her ? O Isis ! 'tis impossible. 
Cleo. 1 think so, Charmian. Dull of 
tongue and dwarfish ! 

What majesty is in her gait ? Remember,. 
Li e'er thou look’dst on majesty. 

Mess, She creeps. 

Her motion and her station are as ope ; 

She shows a body rather than a life, »o 
A statue than a breather. 

Cleo. Is this certain 7 

Mess. Or I have no obseivance. 

Char Three m Egypt 

Cannot make better note. 

Cleo. He’s very knowing ; 

I do perceive’ t. There’s nothing m her yet. 
The fellow has good judgment. 

Char. Excellent. *5 

Cleo. Guess at her years, I prithee. 

Mess. Madam, 

She was a widow. 

Cleo. Widow ? Charmian, hark I 

Mess. And I do think she’s thirty. 

Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind ? Is't 
long or round ? 

Mess. Round even to faultmess. 

Cleo. For the most part, too, they are 
foolish that are so. 

Her hair, what colour ? 

Mess. Brown, madam ; and her forehead 
As low as she would wish it. 

Cleo. There’s gold for thee. 

Thou must not take my former sharpness 
ill. 54 

I will employ thee back again ; I find thee 
Most fit for business. Go make thee ready ; 
Our letters are prepar'd. [Exit Messenger. 
Char. A proper man. 

Cleo. Indeed, he is so. I repent me much 
That so I harried him. Why, methinks, by 
him, 

This creature’s no such thing. 

Char. Nothing, madam. 4-» 

Cleo, The man hath seen some majesty, 
and should know. 

Char, Hath he seen majesty ? Isis else 
defend. 

And serving you so long ! 

Cleo. I have one thing more to ask him 
yet, good Charmian. 

But ’tis no matter ; thou shalt bring him 
to me 45 
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Wliere I wiH write. All may be well 
enough. 

Cliar. I wanant you, madam. lExeunt 

Scene IV. Athens. Antonyms house. 

Enter Antony and Octavia. 

Alii. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that — 
That were excusable , that and thousand? 
more 

Of sanblable import — but he hath wag'd 
New wars “gainst Pompey ; made his will, 
and read it 

To public ear ; i 

Spoke scantly of me ; when perforce he 
could not 

But pay me terms of honour, cold and 
sickly 

He vented them, most narrow measure 
lent me ; 

When the best hint was given him, he not 
took't. 

Or did it from his teeth. 

Octa. O my good lord. 

Believe not all ; or if you most believe. 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady. 

If this division chance, ne'er stood between. 
Praying for both parts. 

The good gods will mock me presently 
When I shall pray * O, bless my lord and 
husband 1 ' 

Undo that prayer by crying out as loud 
* O, bless my brother I ' Husband win, win 
brother. 

Prays, and destroys the prayer ; no mid- 
way 

*Twixt these extremes at all* 

AnL Gentle Octavia, 

Let your best love draw to that point 
which seeks 

Best to preserve it. If I lose mine 
honour, 

I lose myself ; better I were not yours 
Than yours so branchless. But, as you 
requested. 

Yourself shall go between's. The mean- 
time, lady, as 

I'll raise the preparation of a war 
Shall stain your brother. Make your soonest 
haste ; 

So your desires are yours. 

Oda. Thanks to my lord. 

The Jove of power make me, most weak, 
most weak, 

Your reconcherl Wars 'twixt you twain 
would be 30 

As if the world should cleave, and that 
slain men 

Should solder up the rift. 

AnL When it appears to you where this 
begins, , 

Turn your displeasure that way, for our 
faults 

Can never be so equal that your love $5 
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Can equally move with them. Provide youi 


Choose your own company, and command 
whs -ost 

Your heart jl...-; mind to. lEx^mnL 

Scene V. Athens. Antony’s home, 
Enter Enobarbus aftd Eros, meeting. 

Eno. How now, friend Eros I 
Eros. There's strange news come, sir 
Eno. What, man ? 

Eros. Csesar and Lepidus have made wars 
upon Pompey. $ 

Eno. This is old. What is the success ? 
Eros. Caesar, having made use of him In 
the wars 'gainst Pompev, presently denied 
him rivality, wou*d not let him partake m 
the glory of the action ; and not resting 
here, accuses him of letters he had formeriv- 
wrote to Pompey ; upon his own appe<i!, 
seizes him. So the poor third is up, tih 
death enlarge his confine. 

Bno. Then, world, thou hast a pair uff 
chaps — no more ; 

And throw between them all the food thou 
hast. 

They'll grind the one the other. Where's 
Antony ? ^5 

Eros. He's w^alking in the garden — thus, 
and spurns 

The rash that lies before him ; cries * Fool 
Lepidus I * 

And threats the throat of that his officer 
That raurdTed Pompey. 

Eno. Our great navy's rigg'd. 

Eros. For Italy and Caesar. More, 
Domitius : m 

My lord desires you presently ; my news 
I might have told hereafter. 

Eno. 'Twill be naught ; 

But let it be. Bring me to Antony. 

Eros. Come, sir, [Exeunh 

Scene VI. Rome. Ccesar’s house. 
Enter Caesar, Agrippa, and Mecenas. 

Coes. Contemning Rome, he has done all 
this and more 

In Alexandria. Here's the manner of’t : 

I' th' market-place, on a tribunal silver'd, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthron’d ; at the feet sat s 
Caesarion, whom they call my father's son. 
And all the unlawful issue that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. Unto 
her 

He gave the stablishment of Egypt ; made 
her 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, *• 

Absolute queen. 

Mcec. This in the public eye 7 

Cces. V th’ common show-place, where 
they exercise. 



Scene 6] 

His sons he there proclaim'd the kings of 
kings : 

Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 

He gave to Alexander ; to Ptolemy he 
assign'd i 

Syria, Ciliaa, and Phoenicia, She 
In th* habiliments of the goddess Isis 
That day appear'd ; and oft before gave 
audience. 

As 'tis reported, so. 

Mcec, Let Rome be thus 

Inform'd. 

Agn Who, queasy with his insolence 20 
Already, will their good thoughts call from 
him. 

CiEs. The people knows it, and have now 
receiv'd 
His accusations. 

Agr* Who does he accuse ? 

CcES. Caesar ; and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius spoil’d, we had not rated 
him 

His pait o’ th’ isle. Then does he say he 
lent me 

Some shipping, unrestor'd. Lastly, he frets 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be depos'd ; and, being, that we 
detain 

All his revenue. 

Agr. Sir, this should be answer'd, 3° 

Cces. 'Tis done already, and the messenger 
gone. 

I have told him Lepidus was grown too 
cruel, 

That he his high authority abus'd. 

And did deserve his change. For what I 
have conquer'd 

I grant him part ; but then, in his Armenia 
And other of his conquer'd kingdoms, I 3^* 
Demand the like. 

Mcec, He’ll never yield to that. 

Cces. Nor must not then be yielded to 
in this. 

Enter Octavia, with her Train. 

Octa, Hail, Csesar, and my lord ’ hail, 
most dear Caesar I 

Cces, That ever I should call thee cast- 
away I 40 

Octa, You have not call'd me so, nor have 
you cause. 

Qces, Why have you stol'n upon us thus ? 
You come not 

Like Caesar's sister. The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an usher, and 
The neighs of horse to tell of her approach 
Long ere she did appear. The trees by th' 
way 46 

Should have borne men, and expectation 
fainted, 

Longing for what it had not. Nay, the dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven. 
Rais'd by your populous troops. But you , 
axe come 50 1 
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A market-maid to Rome, and have pre- 
vented 

The ostentation of our love, which left 
unshown 

Is often left unlov'd. We should have met 
you 

By sea and land, supplying every stage 
With an augmented greeting. 

Octa, Good my lord, ss 

To come thus was I not constrain'd, but 
did it 

On my free will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar'd for war, 
acquainted 

My grieved ear withal i whereon I begg'd 
His pardon for return. 

Cces, Which soon he granted, 6a 

Being an obstruct ’tween his lust and him. 

Octa. Do not say so, my lord. 

Cces. I have eyes upon him, 

And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now ? 

Octa, My lord, in Athens. 

Cces, No, my most wronged sister : 
Cleopatra , 63 

Hath nodded him to her. He hath given 
his empire 

Up to a whore, who now are ievying 
The kings o' th’ earth for war. He hath 
assembled 

Bocchus, the kmg of Libya j Archelaus 
Of Cappadocia ; Phiiadelphos, kmg 70 
Of Paphlagonia ; the Thracian king, 
Adallas ; 

King Manenus of Arabia ; King of Pont ; 
Herod of Jewry ; Mithndates, kmg 
Of Comagene ; Poiemon and Amyntas, 

The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, with a 75 
More larger list of sceptres. 

Octa, Ay me most wretched, 

That have my heart parted betwixt two 
friends. 

That does afflict each other ! 

Cces. Welcome hither. 

Your letters did withhold our breaking 
forth, 

Till we perceiv'd both how you were v/rong 
led So 

And we in negligent danger. Cheer your 
heart ; 

Be you not troubled with the time# which 
drives 

O'er your content these strong necessities# 
But let determin'd things to destiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to 
Rome ; sj 

Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd 
Beyond the mark of thought, and the high 
gods, 

To do you justice, make their ministers 
Of us and those that love you. Best of 
comfort, 

And ever welcome to us, 

Agr* Welcome# lady. 
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Mtftc. Welcome, dear madam. 

Bach heart in Rome does love and pity you; 
Only th’ adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off. 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That noises it against us. 

Ocia. Is it so, sir ? 

Cizs. Most certain. Sister, welcome. 
Pray you 

Be ever known to patience. My dear’st 
sister ! [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. Antony's camp near Actium. 
Enter Cleopatra attd Enobarbus. 

CUo. I will be even with thee, doubt it 
not. 

Eno. But why, why, why ? 

Cleo. Thou hast forspoke my being m 
these wars. 

And say'st it is not fit. 

Eno. Well, is it, is it ? 

Cleo, Is't not denounc’d against us? 
Why should not we 5 

Be there in person ? 

Eno, [Aside] Well, I could reply : 

If we should serve with horse and mares 
together 

The horse were merely lost ; the mares 
would bear 

A soldier and his horse. 

Clco. What is’t you say ? 

Eno, Your presence needs must puzzle 
Antony ; 10 

Take from his heart, take from bis brain, 
from 's time, 

What should not then be spar’d. He is 
already 

Traduc'd for levity ; and 'tis said in Rome 
That Photinus an eunuch and your maids 
Manage this war. 

Cleo. Sink Rome, and their tongues rot 
That speak against us I A charge wc bear i’ 
th’ war, T'j 

And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speak not against 
it ; 

I will not stay behind. 

Enter Antony and Canidius. 

Eno. Nay, I have done. 

Here comes the Emperor. 

Ant, Is It not strange, Canidius, 

That from Tarentum and Brundusium 21 
He could so quickly cut the Ionian sea. 
And take in Toryne ?’ — You have heard 
on’t, sweet ? 

Cleo, Celerity is never more admir’d 
Than by the negligent. 

Ant, A good rebuke, 2*5 

Which might have well bccom’d the best of 
men 

To taunt at slackness. Canidius, we 
W 01 fight with him by sea. 
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Cleo, By sea I What 

Can, Why will my lord do so ? 

Ant. For that he dares us to 't. 

jgno. So hath my lord dat'd him to single 
fight. 30 

Can, Ay, and to wage this battle at 
Pharsalia, 

Where Caesar fought with Pompey. But 
these offers. 

Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes 
off ; 

And so should you. 

Eno. Your ships are not well mann’d ; 
Your manners are muleteers, reapers, 
people 35 

Ingross’d by swift impress. In Caesar’s fleet 
Are those that often have 'gainst Pompey 
fought ; 

Their ships are yare ; yours heavy. No 
disgrace 

Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 
Being prepar'd for land. 

Anf. By sea, by sea. 40 

Eno. Most worthy sir, you therein throw 
away 

The absolute soldiership you have by land ; 
Distract your army, which doth most 
consist 

Of war-mark'd footmen ; leave unex- 
ecuted 

Your own renowned knowledge; quite 
forgo 45 

The way which promises assurance ; and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and 
hazard 

From firm security. 

Ant. I'll fight at sea. 

Cleo. I have sixty sails, Caesar none 
better. 

Ant, Our overplus of shipping will we 
burn, 50 

And, with the rest full-mann'd, from th’ 
head of Actium 

Beat th’ approaching Caesar. But if we fail. 
We then can do’t at land. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thy business ? 

Mess. The news is true, my lord ; he is 
descried ; 

Caesar has taken Toryne. 35 

Ant. Can he be there in perSon ? 'Tis 
impossible — 

Strange that his power should be. Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by 
land. 

And our twelve thousand horse. We’ll to 
our ship. 

Away, my Thetis ! 

Enter a Soldier. 

How now, worthy soldier t 60 
Sold, O noble Emperor* do not fight by 
sea ; 
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Trust aot to rotten planks. Bo you mis- 
doubt 

This sword and these my wounds 1 Let th’ 
Egyptians 

the Phoemcians go a- ducking 5 we 6t 
Haw us'd to conquer standing on the earth 
Afid fighting foot to foot. 

Ant Well, well — away. 

[Exeunt Anionyt Cleopatra» and 
Enobarbus. 

Sold, By Hercules, I think I am i’ th' 
right. 

Cton. Soldier, thou art ; but his whole 
action grows 

Not in the power on't. So our leader's led. 
And we are women's men. 

Sold, You keep by land 

The legions and the horse whole, do you 
not ? 71 

Can, Marcus Octavius, Marcus Justeius, 
Publicola, and Caelius are for sea ; 

But we keep whole by land. This speed of 
Caesar's 

Carries beyond belief. 

Sold, While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in such dhstractions as 
Beguil'd all spies. 

Can, Who's his lieutenant, hear you ? 
Sold, They say one Taurus. 

Can, Well I know the man. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The Emperor calls Canidius. 

Can. With news the time's with laboui 
and throes forth 8<. 

Each minute some. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. A plain near Aciium. 
Enter C^sar, with his Army, marching. 

Coes, Taurus ! 

Taur. My lord ? 

Coes, Strike not by land ; keep whole ; 
provoke not battle 

Till we have done at sea. Bo not exceed 4 
The prescript of this scroll. Our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. [Exeunt. 

Scene IX. Another part of the plain. 
Enter Antony and Enoparbus. 

Ant, Set we our squadrons on yond side 
o* th* hill. 

In eye of Caesar’s battle ; from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold. 
And so proceed accordingly. [Exeunt, 

Scene X. Another part of the plain, 

Canidius marcheih with his land Army one 
way over the stage, and Taurus, the 
Lieutenant of Coesar, the other way. 
After iheir going in is heard the noise 
of a sea-fight. 


Alarum, Enter Enobarbus. 

Em>, Naught, naught, all naught ! I can 
behold no longer. 

Th' Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral, 

With aE their sixty, fly and turn the rudder. 
To see't mine eyes are blasted. 

Enter Scarus. 

Scar, Gods and goddesses. 

All the whole synod of them ! 

Eno, What's thy passion ? 5 

Scar, The greater cantle of the world Is 
lost 

With very Ignorance ; we ha%>-e kiss'd away 
Kingdoms and provinces. . 

Eno, How appears the fight ? 

Scar, Oo our side Eke the token’d 
pestilence, 

Where death is sure. Yon ritiaudred nag of 
Egypt— 10 

Whom leprosy o'ertakel — th' midst o' 
th' fight, 

When vantage like a pair of twins appear'd. 
Both as the same, or rather ours the elder — 
The breese upon her, like a cow in June — 
Hoists sails and flies. 15 

Eno, That I beheld ; 

Mine eyes did sicken at the sight and could 
not 

Endure a further view. 

Scar, She once being loof'd. 

The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 

Claps on his sea-wing, and, like a doting 
maEard, ao 

Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. 

I never saw an action of such shame ; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Did violate so itself. 

Eno, Alack, alack I 

Enter Canidius. 

Can, Our fortune on the sea is out of 
breath, 25 

And sinks most lamentably. Had our 

general 

Been what he knew himself, it had gone 
well. 

O, he has given example for our flight 
Most grossly by liis own I 
Eno, Ay, are you thereabouts ? 

Why then, good night indeed. 30 

Can, Toward Peloponnesus are they 

fled. 

Scar, 'Tis easy to't ; and there I will 
attend 

What further comes. 

Cm, To Caesar wiU I render 

My legions and my horse ; six kings already 
Show me the way of yielding, 

Eno. I’ll yet foEow 35 

The wounded chance of Antony, though my 
reason 

Sits in the wind against me. [Excwnf. 
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Scene XI. Alexandria, Cleopatra*s palace. 
Enter Antony with Attendants, 

Ant Hark! the land bids me tread no 
more npon't ; 

It is asham'd to bear me. Friends, come 
hither. 

I am so lated in the world that 1 
Have lost my way for ever. I have a ship 
Laden with gold ; take that ; divide it. 

Fly, 5 

And make your peace with Caesar. 

Ali. Fly ? Not we ! 

Ant, I have fled myself, and have in- 
structed cowards 

To run and show their shoulders. Friends, 
be gone ; 

I have myself resolv*d upon a course 
Which has no need of you ; be gone. lo 
My treasure’s in the harbour, take it. O, 

I follow’d that I blush to look upon. 

My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness, and they 
them 

For fear and doting. Friends, be gone ; 

you shall 15 

Have letteis from me to some friends that 
will 

Sweep your way for you. Pray you look 
not sad. 

Nor make replies of loathness ; take the 
hint 

Which my despair proclaims. Let that be 
left 

Which leaves itself. To the sea-side 
straight way. 20 

I will possess you of that ship and treasure, 
I^ave me, I pray, a little ; pray you now ; 
Nay, do so, for indeed T have lost command ; 
Therefore I pray you. I’ll see you by and 
by. [Sits down. 

Enter Cleopatra, led hy Charmian and 
Iras, Eros following, 

Eros, Nay, gentle madam, to him I Conf- 
fort him. 25 

Iras, Do, most dear Queen. 

Char, Do ? Why, what else ? 

Cleo, Let me sit down. O Juno I 
Ant, No, no, no, no, no* 

Eros, See you here, sir 7 30 

Ant, O, fie, fie, fie I 
Char, Madam I 

Iras, Madam, O good Empress ! 

Eros, Sir, sir I 

Anf, Yes, my lord, yes. He at Philippi 
kept 35 

His sword e’en like a dancer, while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius ; and ’twas 1 
That the mad iJrutus ended ; he alone 
Dealt on Heutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war. Yet now — ^no 
matter. 40 

Cleo, Ah, stand by ! 


[Act 3 

Eros, The Queen, my lord, the QueeiT^ 

Iras. Go to him, madam, spealc to him 
He is unqualitied with very shame. 

Cleo, Well then, sustain me. O ! 45 

Eros, Most noble sir, arise ; the Quefen 
appioaches. 

Her head’s declin’d, and death will seize her 
but 

Your comfort makes the rescue. 

Ant, I have offended reputation — . 

A most unnoble swerving. 

E^^os, Sir, the Queen. 50 

Anf. O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt ? 
See 

How I convey my shame out of thine 
eyes 

By looking back what I have left behind 
’Stroy’d m dishonour. 

Cleo, O ray lord, my lord, 54 

Forgive my fearful sails ! I little thought 
You would have followed. 

Anf. Egypt, thou knew’st too well 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by th’ 
strings. 

And thou shouldsi tow me after. O’er my 
spirit 

Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the 
gods 60 

Command me. 

Cleo, O, my pardon ! 

Anf. Now I must 

To the young man send humble treaties, 
dodge 

And palter in the shifts of lowness, who 
With half the bulk o’ th* world play’d as I 
pleas’d. 

Making and marring fortune-. You did 
know 63 

How much you were my conqueror, and 
that 

My sword, made weak by my affection, 
w'ould 

Obey it on all cause. 

Cleo, Pardon, pardon I 

Anf. Fall not a tear, I say ; one of them 
rates 

All that is won and lost. Give me a kiss ; 70 
Even this repays me. 

We sent our schoolmaster ; is 'a come back ? 
Ixive, I am full of lead. Some wine, 

Within there, and our viands! Fortune 
knows 

We scorn her most when most she offers 
blows. [Exeunt, 

Scene XII. Ccesar*s camp in Egypt 

Enter Cmsar, Agrifpa, Dolabella, 
Thyreus, with Others. 

Coes, Let him appear that’s come from 
Antony. 

Know you him ? 

Dot Caesar, *tis Ws schoolmaster i 



Scene 12] 

An argument that he is pluck'd, when 
hither 

He sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 
WMch had superfluous kings for messengers 
Not many moons gone by. 

Enter Euphronius, Ambassador from 
Antony, 

Oes. Approach, and speak. 

Bup. Such as I am, I come from Antony, 
I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 
To Ms grand sea. 

Oss. Be't so. Declare thine office. lo 
Eup, Lord of Ms fortunes he salutes thee, 
and 

Requires to live in Egypt ; which not 
granted. 

He lessens his requests and to thee sues 
To let hi m breathe between the heavens 
and earth, 

A private man in Athens. This for Mm. 15 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness, 
Submits her to thy might, and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs. 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 

C£ES, For Antony, 

I have no ears to his request. The Queen 20 
Of audience nor desire shall fail, so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced fnend, 
Or take Ms life there. This if she perform, 
She shall not sue unlieard. So to them both. 
Eup, Fortune pursue thee ! 

Cces, Bring him through the bands. 

[Exit Euphronius. 
[To Tkyreus] To try thy eloquence, now ’tis 
time. Dispatch ; 20 

From Antony win Cleopatra. Promise, 
And in our name, what she requires ; add 
more. 

From thine invention, offers. Women are 
not 

In their best fortunes strong ; but want 
will perjure 30 

The ne'er-touch ’d vestal. Try thy cunmng, 
Thyreus ; 

Make thine own edict for thy pains, which 
we 

Will answer as a law. 

Thyr. Caesar, I go. 

Cces, Observe how Antony becomes Ms 
flaw. 

And what thou think'st Ms very action 
speaks 35 

In every power that moves. 

Thyr, Caesar, I shall. [Exewnf. 

Scene XIII. Alexandria. Cteopatra^s 
palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmiak, 
and Iras. 

CUo. What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 
Bno* TMnk, and die. 
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Cleo. Is Antony or we ia fault for tMs~? 

Bno. Antony only, that would make hte 
will 

Lord of his reason. What though vom 
fled 

From that great face of war, whose several 
ranges ^ 

Frighted each other ? Why should he 
follow ? 

The itch, of Ms affection should not then 
Have nick'd Ms captainsMp, at such a 
point. 

When half to half the world oppos'd, he 
being 

The mered question. *Twas a shame no 
less JO 

Than was Ms loss, to course your flymg 
flags 

And leave Ms navy gazing. 

Cleo. Prithee, peace. 

Enter Euphronius, the Ambassador ; with 
Antony. 

Ant. Is that his answer ? 

Eup. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. The Queen shall then have courtesv, 
so she IS 

Will yield us up. 

Eup. He says so. 

Ant. Let her know't. 

To the boy Caesar send tMs grizzled head. 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. 

Cleo. That head, my lord ? 

Ant. To him again. Tell him he wears 
the rose ao 

Of youth upon him ; from wMch the world 
should note 

SometMng particular. His coin, sMps, 
legions. 

May be a coward’s, whose ministers would 
prevail 

Under the service of a child as soon 
As i* th' command of Caesar. I dare him 
therefore 25 

To lay his gay comparisons apart. 

And answer me declin'd, sword against 
sword, 

Ourselves alone. I'll write it. Follow me. 

[Exeunt Antony and Euphronius. 

Eno. [Asidel Yes, like enough high- 
battled Caesar will 

Unstate Ms happiness, and be stag'd to th* 
show 30 

Against a sworder ! I see men's judgments 
are 

A parcel of their fortunes, and things out- 
ward 

Do draw the inward quality after them. 

To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Caesar will 35 
Answer jhis emptiness I Caesar, thou hast 
subdu'd 

His judgment toou 
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[Act 3 


Enter a Servant. 

Serv. A messenger from Caasar. 

Cleo. What, no more ceiemony ? See, my 
women ! 

Against the blown rose may they stop their 
nose 

That kneerd onto the buds. Admit him, 
sir. [Exit Servant. 

Eno. [Aside] Mine honesty and I begin 

to square. 41 

The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly. Yet he that can 
endure 

To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord 
Does conquer him that did his master 
conquer, 45 

And earns a place i’ th’ story. 

Enter Thyreus. 

Cleo. Caesar’s will ? 

Tliyr, Hear it apart. 

Cleo. None but friends i say boldly. 

TJiyr. So, haply, are they friends to 
Antony. 

Eno. He needs as many, sir, as Caesar has. 
Or needs not us. If Caesar please, our 
master 50 

Will leap to be his fiiend. For us, you know 
Whose he is we are, and that is Caesar’s^ 
Thyr. So. 

Thus then, thou most renown’d: Caesar 
entreats 

Not to consider in what case thou stand'st 
Further than he is Caesar, 

Cleo. Go on. Right royal I 55 

Thyr, He knows that you embrace not 
Antony 

As you did love, but as you fear’d him. 
Cleo. O I 

Thyr, The scars upon your honour, 
therefore, he 

Does pity, as constrained blemishes. 

Not as deserv'd. 

Cleo. He is a god, and knows 60 

What is most right. Mine honour was not 
yielded. 

But conquer’d merely. 

Eno. [Aside] To be sure of that, 

I will ask Antony. Sir, sir, thou art so 
lea ' 

That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee. [Exii. 

Thyr. Shall I say to Caesar 65 

What you require of him ? For he partly 
begs 

To be desir’d to give. It much would please 
n 

That of b IS fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon. But it would warm his spirits 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 70 
And put yourself under Ms shroud. 

The universal landlord. 

Cleo. What's your name ? 
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Thyr. My name is Thyreus. 

Cleo. Most kind messenger. 

Say to great Caesar this : in deputatioii 
I kiss his coiiquTing hand. Tell him | mm 
prompt 

To lay my crown at 's feet, and there to 
kneel. 

Tell him I'rom liis all-obeying breath I hear 
The doom of Egypt. 

Thyr. ’Tis your noblest course. 

Wisdom and fortune combating together. 
If that the former dare but what it «© 
No chance may shake it. Give me grace 
to lay 

My duty on your hand. 

Cleo. Your Caesar's father oft. 

When he hath mus’d of taking kingdoms In^ 
Bestow’d Ms lips on that unworthy place. 
As it rain’d kisses. 

Re-enter Antony and Enobarbus. 

Ant. Favours, by Jove that thunders! 
What art thou, fellow ? 

Thyr. One that but performs 

The bidding of the fullest man, and 
worthiest 8;;^ 

To have command obey’d. 

Eno. [Aside] You will be whipt. 

Ant. Approach there. — Ah, you kite! — • 
Now, gods and devils ! 

Authority melts from me. Of late, when I 
cried * Ho I ' 90 

Like boys unto a muss, kings would start 
forth 

And cry ' Your will ? ’ Have you no ears ? 

I am 
Antony yet. 

Enter Servants, 

Take hence this Jack and whip him. 
Eno. 'Tis better playing with a lion's 
whelp 

Than with an old one dying. 

Ant. Moon and stars ! 95 

WMp him. Were't twenty of the greatest 
tributaries 

That do acknowledge Csesar, should I find 
them 

So saucy with the hand of she here — ^what's 
her name 

Since she was Cleopatra ? WMp Mm, 
fellows, 99 

Till like a boy you see him cringe Ms face. 
And whine aloud for mercy. Take Mm 
hence. 

Thyr. Mark Antony — 

Ant. Tug him away. Being wMpt, 
Bring him again : the Jack of Caesar's shall 
Bear us an errand to him. 104 

[Exeunt Servants with Thyreus. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you. Ha ! 
Have I my pillow left unpress'd in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race. 

And by a gem of women, to be abus'd 



Scene 13] 

By one that looks on feeders ? 

Cleo, Good my lo^-d — 

AnI. You have been a boggier ever, ixo 
But when we in our viciousness grow 
hard — 

O misery on’t I — the wise gods seel our eyes. 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments, 
make us 

Adore ourjerrors, laugh at’s while we strut 
To our confusion. 

Cleo. O, is’t come to this ? 

Ant. 1 found you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Csesar’s trencher. Nay, you were a 
fragment 

Of Cneius Pompey’s, besides what hotter 
hours, 

Unregist’red in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick’d out ; for I am sure, 120 
Though you can guess what temperance 
should be, 

You know not what it is. 

Cleo. Wherefore is this ? 

Ant To let a fellow that will take 
rewards, 123 

And say ‘ God quit you J ’ be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand, this kingly seal 
And plighter of high hearts ! O that I were 
Upon ♦ he hill of Basan to outroar 
The homed herd I For I have savage cause. 
And to proclaim it civilly were like 
A halter’d neck which does the hangman 
thank 130 

For being yare about him. 

Re-enter a Servant with Thyreus. 

Is he whipt ? 

Serv. Soundly, my lord. 

Ant. Cried he ? and begg’d ’a pardon ? 

Serv. He did ask favour. 

Ant If that thy father live, let him 
repent 

Thou wast not made his daughter ; and be 
thou sorry 

To follow , Caesar in his triumph, since 136 
Thou hast been whipt for following him. 
Henceforth 

The white hand of a lady fever thee I 
Shake thou to look on’t. Get thee back to 
Caesar ; 

Tell him thy entertainment ; look thou say 
He makes me angry with him ; for he 
seems X 4 i 

Proud and disdainful, harping on what I 
am. 

Not what he knew I was. He makes me 
angry ; 

And at this time most easy ‘tis to do’t. 
When my good stars, that were my former 
guides, 145 

Have empty left their orbs and shot their 
fires 

Into th’ abysm of hell. If he misllke 
My speech and what is done, tell him he 
has 
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Hipparchus, my enfianched bondman, 
whom 

He may at pleasure v^hip ot hang or 
torture, 150 

As he shall like, to quit me. Uige it thou. 
Hence with thy stripes, be gone. 

[Exit Thyreiis. 
Cleo. Have you done yet ? 

Ant. Alack, our teirene moon 

Is now eclips’d, and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony. 

Cleo. I must stay his time. 15s 

Ant. To flatter Caesar, would you mingle 
eyes 

With one that ties his points ? 

Cleo. Not know me yet ? 

Ant. Cold-hearted toward me ? 

Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be so. 

From my cold heart let heaven engender 
hail. 

And poison it in the source, and the first 
stone 160 

Drop in my neck ; as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life I The next Cassaxion smite! 
Till by degiees the memory of my womb. 
Together with my brave Egyptians aU, 164 
By the discandymg of this pelleted storm, 
Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey. 

Ant I am satisfied. 

Caesar sits down in Alexandria, where 
I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held ; our sever’d navy too ryo 
Have knit again, and fleet, threat ’nmg 
most sea-like. 

Where hast thou been, roy heart ? Dost 
thou hear, lady ? 

If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, 1 vvill appear in blood. 

I and my sword will earn our chronicle. 173 
There's hope in't yet. 

Cleo. That's my brave lord I 
Ant I will be treble-sinew’d, hearted, 
breath’d, 

And fight maliciously. For when mine 
hours 179 

Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 
Of me for jests ; but now I’ll set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me. 
Come, 

Let’s have one other gaudy night. Call to 
me 

AH my sad captains ; fill our bowls once 
more ; 

Let’s mock the midnight bell. 

Cleo, It is my birthday. 185 

I had thought t’have held it poor ; but 
since my lord 

Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 

Ant We will yet do well. 

Cko. Call aU his noble captains to my 
lord. 

Anf. J[>o so, we’ll speak to them ; and 
to-night I’U force 190 
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The wine peep through their scars. Come 
on, my queen. 

There's sap in't yet. The next time I do 
fight 

I*H make death love me ; for I will cop.tend 

Even with his pestilent scythe. 

[Exeunt all but Enobarbus* 
Eno. Now he'll outstare the lightning. 
To be furious 

Is to be frighted out of fear, and in that 
mood 

The dove will peck the estridge ; and I see 
still 

A diminution in nur captain’s brain 

Restores his heart. When, valour preys on 
reason, 130 

It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 

Some way to leave him. [Exit. 


ACT FOUR 

Scene I. Ccesar*s camp before Alexandria, 

Enter C-ffiSAR, Agrippa, and kl®CENAS, 
with his Army ; Caesar reading^ letter. 

Coes. He calls me boy, and chides as he 
had power 

To beat me out of Egypt. My messenger 
He hath whipt with rods ; dares me to 
personal combat, 

Csesar to Antony, Let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die, meantime 
Laugh at his challenge. 

Maec. Csssar must think, 6 

When one so great begins to rage, he's 
hunted 

Even to falling. Give him no breath, but 
now 

Make boot of his distraction. Never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 

CiEs. Let' our best heads 

Know that to-morrow the last of many 
battles XI 

We mean to fight. Within ur files there 
are 

Of those that serv'd Mark Antony but late 
Enough to fetch Mm in. See it done ; 14 

And feast the army ; we have store to do't. 
And they have earn'd the waste. Poor 
Antony I [Exeunf. 

Scene II. Alexandria. CUopaira*s palace. 

Enter Antony, Oleopatra, Enobarbus, 
Charmian, Iras, Alexas, with Others. 

Ant. He will not fight with me, Domitius? 
Eno. No. 

Ant. Why should he not ?. 

Eito. He thinks, being twenty times of 
better fortune. 

He is twenty men to one. 

Ant. To-morrow, soldier. 

By sea and land I’ll fight. Or I will live, 5 
Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 
xiSz 


[Act 4 

Shall make it live again. Woo’t thou fight 
well ? 

Ena. I'll strike, and cry ‘ Take all’. 

AnL Well said ; come om 

CaU forth my household servants ; let’s 
to-night 

, Be bounteous at our meal. 

Enter three or four Servitors. 

Give me thy hand, 10 
jThou hast been rightly honest. So hast 
thou ; 

Thou, and thou, and thou. You have 
serv'd me well. 

And kings have been your fellows. 

Cleo. [Aside to Enobarbus] What means 
this ? 

Eno. [Aside to Cleopatra] 'Tis one of those 
odd tricks which sorrow shoots 
i Out of the mind. 

Ant. And thou art honest too. 15 

I wish I could be made so many men. 

And all of you clapp’d up together in 
An Antony, that I might do you service 
So good as you have done. 

Serv. The gods forbid ! 

An£. Well, my good fellows, wait on me 
to-night. 20 

Scant not my cup., and make as much 
of me 

As when mine empire was your fellow too. 
And suffer’d my command. 

Cleo. {Aside to Enobarbus] What does he 
mean ? 

Eno. [Aside to Cleopatra] To make his 
followers weep. 

Anf. Tend me to-night ; 

May be it is the period of your duty. 25 
Haply you shall . ot see me more ; or if, 

A mangled shadow. Perchance to-morrow 
You'll serve another master, 1 look on 
you 

As one that takes his leave. Mine horn 
friends, 

I turn you not away j but, like a master 30 
Married to your good service, stay till death. 
Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 
And the gods yield you for’t I 

Bno. What mean you, sir. 

To give them this discomfort ? look, they 
weep ; 34 

And I, an ass, am onion-ey’d. For shame 1 
Transform us not to women. 

Ant. Ho, bo, ho I 

Now the witch take me if I meant it thus I 
Grace grow where those drops fall 1 My 
heaity friends. 

You take me in too dolorous a sense ; 

For I spake to you for your comfort, did 
desire you ' 40 

To burn this night with torches. Know, my 
hearts, 

I hope well of to-morrow* and will lead you 
Where rather I'll expect victorious life 



Scene 2] 

Than death and honour. Let’s U supper, 
come. 

And drown consideration. lExeunL 

Scene III. Alexandria, Before Cleopatra*s 
palace. 

Enter a Company of Soldiers. 

1 Sold, Brother, good night. To-moirow 

is the day. ^ 

2 Sold. It will determine one way. Fare 

you well. 

Heard you of nothing strange about the 
streets ? 

1 Sold, Nothing. What news i ; 

2 Sold. Behke ’tis but a rumour. Good 

night to you. 5 

1 SoZd. -Well, sir, go'^d mght. 

They meet other Soldiers. 

2 Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 

1 Sold. And you. Good night, good night. 

[The two companies separate and place 
themsel-ves in every corner of the stage. 

2 Sold. Here we. And if to-morrow 9 
Our navy thrive. I have an absolute hope 
Our landmen will stand up. 

3 Sold. ’Tis a brave army. 

And fun of purpose. 

iMusic of the hautboys is under the stage. 

2 Sold. Peace, what noise ? 

3 Sold. List, list ! 

2 Sold. Hark I 

3 Sold. Music i’ th’ air, 

4 Sold. Under the earth, 

5 Sold. It signs well, does it not ? 

4 Sold. No. 

3 Sold. Peace, I say ! 

What should this mean ? 15 

2 Sold. ’Tis the god Hercules, whom 

Antony lov’d. 

Now leaves him. 

3 Sold. Walk ; let’s see if other watchmen 
'-Do hear what we do. 

2 Sold. How now, masters ! 19 

Soldiers. ISpeaking together] How now I 

How now ! Do you hear this ? 

1 Sold. Ay ; is’t not strange ? 

3 Sold. Do you hear, masters ? Do you 

hear ? 

1 Sold. Follow the noise so far as we have 
quarter ; 

Let’s see how it will give off, 25 

Soldiers. Content. ’Tis strange. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Alexandria. Cleopatra*s palace. 

Enter Antony and Cleopatra, Charmian, 
Iras, with Others, 

Ant. Eros ! mine armour, Eros 1 
Oko Sleep a little. 

AftL No, my chuck. Eros I Come, mine 
armoilr, Eros I 
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Eniei Eros with a^rmour. 

Come, good fellow, put mine iion on. 

If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Because we brave her. Come. 

too. s 

What s this for ? 

Ant. Ah, let be, let be ! Thou art 

The armourer of my heart. False, false 2 
this, this. 

Cleo. Sooth, la. I’ll help. Thus it must be. 
Ant Well, well ; 

We shall thrive now. Seest thou, my good 
fellow ? 

Go put on thy defences. 

Eros. Briefly, sir. 1 ® 

Cleo. Is not this buckled well ? 

Ant. Raieiy, rarely I 

He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To daff’t for our repose, shall hear a storm.' 
Thou fumblest, Eros, and my queen’s a 
squire 

More tight at this than thou. Dispatch. O 
love, 13 

That thou couldst see my wars to-day, and 
knew’st 

The royal occupation I Thou shouldst see 
A workman in’t. 


Enter an armed Soldier. 

Good-morrow to thee. Welcome. 

Thou look’st like him that knows a warlike 
charge. 

To business that we love we rise betime, 20 

And go to’t with delight. 

Sold. A thousand, sir, 

Early though’t be, have on their riveted 
trim, 

And at the port expect you. 

[Shout, Flourish of trumpets within. 

Enter Captains and Soldiers. 

Capt. The morn is fair. Good morrow. 
General. 

AU. Good morrow. General. 

Anf. ’Tis well blown, lads. 25 

This morning, like the spirit of a youth 

That means to be of note, begins betimes. 

So, so. Come, give me that. This way. 
WeU said. 

Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of 
me. 

This is a soldier’s kiss. Rebukeable, 30 

And worthy shameful check it were, to 
stand 

On more mechanic compliment ; I'll leave 
thee 

Now like a man of steel. You that will 
fight, 

Follow me close ; I’ll bring you to’t. Adieu. 

[Exeunt Antony, Bros, Captains and 
Soldiers. 

Ch(tr. Please you retire to your chamber ? 

Cleo, Lead me. 
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He goes forth gallantly. That he and 
Caesar might 36 

Determine this great war in single fight ! 
Then, Antony — but now. Well, on. 

{Exeunt* 

Scene V. Alexandria, Antonyms camp. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Anton * and Eros, 
a Soldier meeting them. 

Sold, The gods make this a happv day 
to Antony I 

Ant. Would thou and those thy scars had 
once prevail’d 

To make me fight at land ! 

Sold* Hadst thou done so 

The kings that have revolted, and the 
soldier 

That has this morning left thee, would have 
still 5 

Followed thy heels- 

Ant, Who’s gone this morning ? 
Sold, Who ? 

One ever near thee. Call for Enobarbus, 
He shall not hear thee ; or from Caesar’s 
camp 

Say * 1 am none of thine’. 

Ant What say’st thou ? 

Sold, Sir, 

He is with Caesar. 

Eros, Sir, his chests and treasure 

He has not with him. 

Ant Is he gone ? 

Sold. Most certain. 

Ant Go, Eros, send his treasure after; 
do it ; 12 

Detain no jot, I charge thee. Write to 
him — 

I will subscribe — gentle adieus and greet- 
ings ; 

Say that I wish he never find more cause 15 
To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men I Dispatch. Eno- 
barbus ! [Exeunt 

Scene VI. Alexandria. Ccesar*s camp. 

Flourish. Enter Agrippa, C.esar, with 
Dolabella and Enobarbus. 

Cces. Go forth, Agiippa, and begin the 
fight. 

Our will is Antony be took alive ; 

Make it so known. 

Agr. Caesar, I shall. [Exit. 

Cces. The time of universal peace is near. 
Prove this a prosp’rous day, the three- 
nook’d world 6 

Shall bear the olive freely. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Antony 

Is come into the field. 

Cces. Go charge Agrippa 

Plant those that have revolted in the vant. 


That Antony may seem to spend his fury 10 
Upon himself. [Exeunt all but Enobarbus. 
EnOf Alexas did revolt and went to 
Jewry on 

Affairs of Antony ; there did dissuade 
Great Herod to incline himself to Caesar 
And leave his master Antony. For this 
pams 13 

Caesar hath hang’d him. Canidlus and the 
r'^st 

That feU away have entertainment, but 
No Jhionourabie trust. I have done ill. 

Of which I do accuse myself so sorely 
That I will joy no more. 

Enter a Soldier of Ccesar*s. 

Sold. Enobarbus, Antony 20 

Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus. The messenger 
Came on my guard, and at thy tent is now 
Unloading of his mules. 

Eno. I give it you. 

Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus. 25 

I tell you true. Best you saf’d the bringer 
Out of the host. I must attend mine office. 
Or would have done't myself. Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove. [Ex if, 

Eno. I am alone the villain of the earth. 
And feel I am so most. O Antony, 31 
Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou 
have paid 

My better service, when my turpitude 
Thou dost so crown with gold I This blows 
my heart. 

If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought ; but thought will 
do’t, I feel. 36 

I fight against thee ? No I I will go seek 
Some ditch wherein to die ; the foul’st best 
fits 

My latter part of life. [Ex if. 

Scene VII. Field of battle bet^oeen the 
camps. 

Alarum. Drums and trumpets. Enter 
Agrippa and Others. 

Agr. Retire. We have engag’d ourselves 
too far. 

Caesar himself has work, and our oppression 
Exceeds what we "xpected. {Exeunt 

Alarums. Enter Antony, and Scarus 
wounded* 

Scar. O my brave Emperor, this is fought 
indeed ! 

Had we done so at first, we had droven 
them home 5 

With clouts about their heads^ 

Ant Thou bleed’st apace. 

Scar. I had a wound here that was like 
a T, 

But now 'tis made an H. 

Ant. They do retire. 



Scene 7] 

Scar. Well beat 'em into bench-holes, 
have yet 

Room for six scotches more. 

Enter Eros. 

Eros. They are beaten, sir, and our 
advantage serves 
For a fair victory. 

Scar. Let us score their backs 
And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, 
behind. 

'Tis spoit to maul a runner. 

Ant. I will reward thee 

Once for thv sprightly comfort, and tenfold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 

Scar, Fll halt after. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. Under the walls of Alexandria. 

Alarum. Enter Antony, again in a march ; 

SCAKUS with Others. 

Ant. We have beat him to his camp. Run 
one before 

And let the Queen know of our gests. 
To-morrow, 

Before the sun shall see's, we'll spill the 
blood 

That has to-day escap’d. I thank you all ; 
For doughty-handed are you, and have 
fought s 

Not as you serv'd the cause, but as't had 
been 

Each man’s like mine ; you have shown 
all Hectors. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends. 
Tell them your feats ; whilst they with 
joyful tears 

Wash the congcalment trom your wounds 
and kiss lo 

The honour’d gashes whole. 

Enter Cleopatra, attended. 

[To Scarus] Give me thy hand. 

To this great fairy I’ll commend thy 
acts, 

Make her thanks bless thee. O thou day o’ 
th' world. 

Chain mine arm'd neck. Leap thou, attire 
and all. 

Through proof of harness to my heart, and 
there is 

Ride on the pants triumphing. 

Cleo. Lord of lords I 

O infinite virtue, com'st thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ? 

Ant Mine nightingale. 

We have beat them to their beds. What, 
girl ! though grey 

E>o something mingle with our younger 
brown, yet ha’ we io 

A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man ; 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring 
hand — , 
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'Kiss It, tny waxnor — he hath fought to- 
day 

As if a god in hate of mankind had as 
Destroyed in such a shape. 

Cleo. I'll give thee, friend, 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king's. 
Ant. He has deserv’d it, were it car- 
buncled 

Like holy Phoebus' car. Give me thy hand. 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march : 
Bear our hack’d targets like the men that 
owe them. 3 i 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we all would sup 
together, 

And drink carouses to the next day’s fate, 
Which promises royal peril. Trumpeters, 35 
With brazen dm blast you the city's ear ; 
Make mingle w'lth our rattling taboiirmes. 
That heaven and earth may strike their 
sounds together, 

Applauding our approach. [Exeunt. 

Scene IX. Ccesar’s camp. 

Enter a Centurion and his Company j 
Enobarbus follows. 

Ceyit. If we be not reliev'd within this 
hour, 

We must return to th' court of guard. The 
night 

Is shmy, and they say we shall embattle 
By th' second hour i’ th' morn. 

1 Watch. This last day was 

A shrewd one to’s. 

Eno, O, bear me witness, night — a 

2 Watch. What roan is this ? 

1 Watch Stand close and list him. 

Eno. Be witness to me, O thou blessed 

moon. 

When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent 1 

Cenf. Enobarbus ? 

2 Watch. Peace 1 10 

Hark further. 

Bm. O sovereign mistress of true 
melancholy, 

The poisonous damp of night disponge upon 
me, 

That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me. Throw my 
heart 15 

Against the flint and hardness of my 
fault. 

Which, being dried with grief, will break 
to powder, 

And finish all foul thoughts, O Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous. 

Forgive me in thine own particular, 20 
But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver and a fugitive 1 
O Antony 1 O Antony I fPies. 

1 Watch. Let's speak to him. 
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Cewt. Let's hear liim, for the tfiings he 
speaks 24 

May concern Caesar. 

2 Waich, Let's do so. But he sleeps. 

Cent. Swoons rather ; for so bad a prayer 
as bis 

Was never yet for sleep. 

1 Watch, ^ Go we to him, 

2 Watch, Aw^e, sir, awake ; speak to us. 

1 Watch, Hear you, sir ? 

Cent. The hand of death hath raught him. 
fDmins afar off} Hark ! the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers. Let us bear 
him - 30 

To th* court of guard ; he is of note. Our 
hour 
Is fuhy out. 

2 Watch, Come on, then ; 

He may recover yet. {Exeunt with the body. 

Scene X. Between the two camps. 
Enter Antony and Scarus, with their Army. 

Ant. Their preparation is to-day by sea ; 
We please them not by land. 

Scar. For both, my lord. 

Ant. 1 would they'd fight i' th’ fire or i' 
th' air ; 

We’d fight there too. But this it is, our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city 5 
Shall stay with us — Order for sea is given ; 
They have put forth the haven — 

Where their appointment we may best 
discover 

And look on their endeavour. [Exeunt, 

Scene XI. Between the camps. 

Enter Caesar and his Army. 

Cits. But being charg'd, we will be still 
by land. 

Which, as I take’t, we shall ; for his best 
force 

Is forth to man his galleys. To the vales. 
And hold our best advantage. [Exeunt. 

Scene XII. A hill near Alexandria. 
Enter Antony and Scarus. 

Ant Yet they are not join’d. Where 
yond pine does stand 
I shall discover all. I'll bring thee word 
Straight how 'tis like to go. [Exit. 

Scar. SwaUows have built 

In Cleopatra's sails their nests. The 
augurers 

Say they know not, they cannot tell ; look 
grimly, 5 

And dare not speak their knowledge. 
Antony 

Is valiant and dejected ; and by starts 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. 

[Aktrum afar off, mala seorfight. 


Re-estfer Antony. 

Ant. All is lost ! 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me. 10 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe, and 
yonder 

They cast their caps up and carouse 
together 

Like friends long lost. Triple-turn’d whore! 
’tis thou 

Hast sold me to this novice ; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. Bid tliem all fly ; 
For when I am reveng'd upon my charm, 
I have done all. Bid them all fly ; begone. 

[Exit Scarus. 

O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more I 
Fortune and Antony part here ; even here 
Do we shake hands. All come to this ? The 
hearts 20 

That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Caesar ; and this pine is 
bark’d 

That overtopp’d them all. Betray’d I am. 
O this false soul of Egypt ! this grave 
charm — 25 

Whose eye beck’d forth my wars and call'd 
them home. 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief 
end — 

Like a right gipsy hath at fast and loose 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss. 
What, Eros, Eros I 

Enter Cleopatra. 

Ah, thou spell ! Avaunt I 30 

Cleo, Why is my lord enrag'd against his 
love ? 

Ani. Vanish, or I shall give thee thy 
deserving 

And blemish Caesar’s triumph. Let him 
take thee 

And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians ; 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 35 
Of all thy sex ; most monster-like, be 
shown 

For poor’st diminutives, for doits, and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 
With her prepared nails. [Exil Cleopatra, 
'Tis well th’art gone. 
If it be well to live ; but better 'twere 40 
Thou teU'st into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many* Eros, ho I 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me ; teach 
me, 

Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage ; 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o' th' 
moon, 45 

And with those hands that grasp'd the 
heaviest club 

Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall 
die. 

To the young Roman boy she hath sold me# 
and IfaU 
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Scene 12] 

Under this plot. She dies for’t. Eros, ho ! 

[Fxih 

Scene XIII. Alexandria. Cleopatra's 
palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and 
Mardian. 

Cleo. Help me, my women. O, he is 
more mad 

Than Telamon for his shield ; the boar of 
Thessaly 

Was never so emboss’d. 

Char. To th’ monument ! 

There lock yourself, and send him word you 
are dead. 4 

The soul and body rive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off, 

Cleo. To th’ monument ! 

Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself ; 
Say that the last I spoke was ‘ Antony ’ 
And word it, prithee, piteously. Hence, 
Mardian, 

And bring me how he takes my death. To 
th’ monument ! {Exeunt. 

Scene XIV. Cleopatra's palace. 

Byvter Antony and Eros. 

Ant. Eros, thou yet behold’st me ? 

Bros. Ay, noble lord. 

AnU Sometime we see a cloud that’s 
dragonish ; 

A %^apour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 5 
With trees upon’t that nod unto the 
w’orld 

And mock our eyes with air. Thou hast 
seen these signs ; 

They are black vesper’s pageants. 

Eros. Ay, my lord. 

AnU That which is now a horse, even 
with a thought 9 

The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct. 
As water is m water. 

Bros. It does, my lord. 

AnU My good knave Eros, now thy 
captain is 

Even such a body. Here I am Antony ; 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my 
knave. 

I made these wars for Egypt ; and the 
Queen — 15 

Whose heart I thought I had, for she had 
mine. 

Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d 
unto’t 

A million moe, now lost — ^she, Eros, has 
Pack'd catds with Caesar, and false-play’d 
my glory 

Unto an enemy’s triumph. ao 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros j there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 


Enter Mardian. 

O, thy vile lady 1 

She has robb’d me of my sword. 

JsAar. No, Antonv ; 

My mistress lov’d thee, and her fortunes 
mingled 

With thine entirely. 

AnU Hence, saucy eunuch ; peace I 25 
She hath betray’d me, and shall die the 

death. 

Mar. Death of one person can be paid but 
once, 

And that she has discharg’d. What thou 
wouldst do 

Is done unto thy hand. The last she spake 
Was ‘ Antony ! most noble Antony ! ’ 30 

Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. She rend 'red 
Hfe, 

Thy name so buried in her. 

AnU Dead then ? 

Mar. , Dead. 

AnU Unarm, Eros ; the long day’s task is 
done, 35 

And we must sleep. That thou depart’st 
hence safe 

Does pay thy labour richly. Go. 

{Exit Mardian. 

Off, pluck oft I 

The sevenfold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my 
sides ! 33 

Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy fiail case. Apace, Eros, apace. — 
No more a soldier. Bruised pieces, go ; 

You have been nobly borne. — From me 
awhile. [Ex if Eros. 

I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for 
now 45 

All length is torture. Since the torch is out. 
Lie down, and stray no farther. Now all 
labour 

Mars what it does ; yea, very force en- 
tangles 

Itself with strength. Seal then, and all is 
done. 

Eros ! — I come, my queen. — Eros I— Stay 
for me ; 50 

Where souls do couch on flowers, we’ll hand 
in hand. 

And with our sprightly port make the 
ghosts gaze. 

Dido and her ^neas shall want troops. 
And all the haunt be ours. — Come, Eros, 
Eros i 

Re-enfer Eros. 

Eros. What would my lord ? 

Anf, Since Cleopatra died, 55 

I have liv'd in such dishonour that the gods 
Detest my baseness. I, that with my sword 
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Quaiter’d the world, and o’er groen 
Neptune’s back 

With ships made cities, condemn myself 
to lack ^ 

The courage of a woman ; less noble mind 
Than she which by her G^ath our Caesar 
tells 

‘ I am conqueror of myselt’. Thou art 
sworn, Eros, 

That, when the exigent should come— 
which now 

Is come indeed — when I should see behind 
me 

Th’ inevitable prosecution of 65 

Disgrace and horror, that, on my command, 
Thou then wouldst kill me. Do’t ; the time 
is come. 

Thou strik’st not me ; ’tis Caesar thou 
defeat’st. 

Put colour m thy cheek. 

Eros. The gods withhold me ! 

Shall I do that which all the Parthian darts, 
Though enemy, lost aim and could not ? 

Ant. Eros, 

Wouldst thou be window’d in great Rome 
and see 73 

Thy master thus with pleach’d arms, bend- 
ing down 

His corrigible neck, his face subdu’d 
To penetrative shame, whilst the wheel’d 
seat 75 

Of fortunate Caesar, drawn before him, 
branded 

His baseness that ensued ? 

]Bros. I would not see’t. 

Ant. Come, then ; for with a wound I 
must be cur’d. 

Draw that thy honest sword, which thou 
hast worn 

Most useful for thy country. 

Bros. O, sir, pardon me I So 

Ant. When I did make thee free, swor’st 
thou not then 

To do this when I bade thee ? Do it at once. 
Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents unpurpos’d. Draw, and 
come, 

Eros. Turn from me then that noble 
countenance, 85 

Wherein the worship of the whole world 
lies. 

Ant. To thee I [Turning from him. 

Eros. My sword is drawn. 

Ant. Then let it do at once 

The thing why thou hast drawn it. 

Eros. My dear master. 

My captain and my emperor, let me say, go 
Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 

Ant. ’Tis said, man ; and farewell. 

Eros. Farewell, great chief., Shall I stnke 
now ? 

Ant. Now, Eros. 

Bros* Why, there then I Thus do I escape 
the sorrow 94 


[Act 4 

Of Antony’s death. [Kills 

Ant. Thrice nobler than myself I 

Thou teachest me, O valiant Eios, what 
I should, and thou couldst not My queen 
and Eros 

Have, by their brave instruction, got upon 
me 

A nobleness in lecord. But I will be 99 
A biidegroom in my death, and run into’t 
As to a lover’s bed. Come, then ; and 
Eros, * 

Thy master dies thy scholar. To do thus 
[Falling on his sword. 
1 iearn'd of thee. How ? not dead ? not 
dead ? — 

The guard, ho I O, dispatch me I 
Enter Dercetas and a Guard. 

1 Guard. What’s the noise ? 

Ant. I have done my woik ill, friends. O, 

make an end 105 

Of what I have begun. 

2 Guard. The star is fall’n. 

1 Guard. And time is at his period. 

All. Alas, and woe ! 

Ant. Let him that loves me, stnke me 

dead. 

1 Guaid. Not I. 

2 Guard. Nor I. i,,9 

3 Guard. Nor any one. [Exeunt Guard. 
Der, Thy death and fortunes bid thy 

followers fly. 

This sword but shown to Caesar, with this 
tidings, 

Shall enter me with him. 

Enter Dio.medes. 

Dio. Where's Antony ? 

Der. There, Diomed, there. 

Dio Lives he ? 

Wilt thou not answ^or, man ? 115 

[Exit Dercetas, 
Ant. Art thou there, Diomed ? Draw thy 
sword and give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 

Dio. Most absolute lord, 

My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 
Anf. When did she send thee ? 

Dio. Now, my lord. 

Ant. Where is she 7 

Dw. Lock’d in her monument. She had a 
prophesying fear 120 

Of what hath come to pass ; for when she 
saw — 

Which never shall be found — you did 
suspect 

She had dispos’d with Caesar, and that your 
rage 

Would not be purg’d, she sent you word she 
was dead ; 

But fearing since how it might work, hath 
sent 

Me to proclaim the truth ; and I am come, 

I dread, too late. 
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Scene 14] 

Ant, Too late, good Diomed. Call myi 
guard, I prithee. i 

Dio. What, ho ! the Emperor’s guard I 
The guard, what ho 1 

Come, your lord calls ! 130 

Enter four or five of the Guard of Antony. 

Ant. Bear me, good friends, where 
Cleopatra bides ; 

‘Tis the last service that I shall command 
you. 

1 Guard. Woe, woe are we, sir, you may 
not live to wear 
All your true followers out. 

All. Most heavy day I 

Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not please 
sharp fate 135 

To grace it with your sorrows. Bid that 
welcome 

Which comes to punish us, and we punish 
it. 

Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up. 

I have led you oft ; carry me now, good 
friends. 

And have my thanks for all. rio 

[Exeunt, hearing Antony. 

Scene XV, Alexandria. A monument. 

Enter Cleopatra and her Maids aloft, with 
Charmian and Iras. 

Cleo. O Charmian, I will never go from 
hence I 

Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 

Cleo. No, I will not. 

AU strange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we despise ; our size of 
sorrow, 4 

Proportion’d to our cause, must be as gieat 
As that which makes it. 

Enter Diomedes, below. 

How now ! Is he dead ? 

Dio. His death’s upon him, but not dead. 
Look out o’ th’ other side your monument ; 
His guard have brought him thither. 

Enter, below, Antony, borne by the Guard. 

Cleo. O sun. 

Burn the great sphere thou mov’st in I 
Darkling stand t . 

The varying shore o’ th' world. O Antony, 
Antony, Antony I Help, Charmian ; help, 
Iras, help ; 

Help, friends below ! Let’s draw him 
hither. 

Ant. Peace ! 

Not Caesar’s valour hath o’erthrown Antony, 
But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 15 

Cleo. So it should be, that none but 
Antony 

Should conquer Antony ; but woe ’tis so I 

Ant. I am dying, Egypt, dying ; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
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Of many thousand kisses the poor last 20 
I lay upon thv lips. 

Cleo. I dare not, dear. 

Dear my lord, pardon ! I daie not. 

Lest I be taken. Not tli’ impeiious show 
Of the full-fortun’d Caesar ever shall 
Be brooch’d with me. If kmie, drugs, 
serpents, have -5 

Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no 
honoui 

Demuring upon me. But come, come, 
Antony — 

Help me, my women — we must draw thee 
up ; p 

Assist, good friends. 

Ant. O, quick, or I am gone. 

Cleo. Heie’s sport indeed I How heavy 
weighs my lord ! 

Our stiength is all gone into heaviness ; 
That makes the weight. Had I gieat Juno's 
power. 

The strong-wmg’d Mercury should fetch 
thee up, 35 

And set thee by Jove’s side. Yet come a 
little. 

Wisheis were ever fools. O come, come, 
come, 

[They heave Antony aloft to Cleopatra. 
And welcome, welcome I Die where thou 
hast r.v’d. 

Quicken with kissmg. Had my lips that 
power, 

Thus would I wear them out. 

All. A heavy sight \ 40 

Ant. I am dying, Egypt, dying. 

Give me some wine, and let me speak a 
little. 

Cleo. No, let me speak ; and let me rail 
so high 

That the false huswife Fortune break her 

wheel, 44 

Provok'd by my offence. 

Ant. One word, sweet queen : 

Of Caesar seek your honour, with your 
safety. O ! 

Cleo. They do not go together. 

Ant. Gentle, hear me ; 

None about Caesar trust but Proculeius. 

Cleo. My resolution and my hands I’U 
trust ; 

None about Caesar. 50 

Anf. The miserable change now at my 

end 

Lament nor sorrow’ at J but please your 
thoughts 

In feeding them with those my former 
fortunes 

Wherein I liv’d the greatest prince o’ th’ 
world, 

The noblest; and do now not basely die, 55 
Not cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman — Roman by a Roman 
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[Act S 


Valiantly vanquish’d. Now my spirit is 
going ; 

1 can no more. 

Cleo. Noblest of men, woo’t die ? 

Hast thou no care of me ? Shall I abide 6o 
In this dun world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty ? O, see, my women, 
[Antony dies. 

The crown o’ th’ earth doth melt. My lord ! 
O, wither’d is the garland of the war. 

The soldier’s pole is fall’n ! Young boys and 
girls 65 

Are level now with men. The odds is gone. 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. [Sit;oo«s. 

Char. O, quietness, lady 1 
iTtts. She’s dead too, our sovereign. 

Char, Lady ! 

Iras, Madam I 

Char, O madam, madam, madam ! 70 

Iras. Roval Egypt, Empress ! 

Char. Peace, peace, Iras 1 
Cleo, No more but e’en a woman, and 
commanded 

By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares. It were for 
me 75 

To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods ; 
To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
'Till they had stol’n our jewel. All’s but 
nought ; 

Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Then is it sin 80 
To rush into the secret house of death 
Ere death dare come to us ? How do you, 
women ? 

What, what ! good cheer I Why, how now, 
Charmian I 

My noble ^rls ! Ah, women, women, look. 
Our lamp is spent, it’s out I Good sirs, take 
heart. 85 

We’ll bury him ; and then, what’s brave, 
what’s noble. 

Let’s do It after the high Roman fashion. 
And make death proud to take us. Come, 
away ; 

This case of that huge spirit now is cold. 
Ah, women, women I Come ; we have no 
friend 90 

But resolution and the briefest end. 
[Exeunt; those above bearing off Antonyms 
body. 

ACT FIVE 

Scene I. Alexandria. Ccesar*s camp. 

Enter CiESAR, Agrippa, Dolabella. M^- 
CENAS, Gallus, Proculeius, and Others, 
his Council of War. 

Cces. Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield ; 
Being so frustrate, tell him he mocks 
The pauses that he makes. 

Dol, Caesar, I shall. [Exit. 

X190 


Enter Dercetas with the sword of Antony, 

CcBs. Wherefore is that ? And what art 
thou that dar’st 
Appear thus to us ? 

Der. I am call’d Dercetas j 5 

Mark Antony I serv’d, who best was 
worthy 

Best to be serv’d. Whilst he stood up and 
spoke. 

He was my master, and I wore my life 
To spend upon his haters. If thou please 
To take me to thee, as I was to him 10 
I’ll be to Caesar ; if thou pleasest not, 

I yield thee up my life. 

Cces. What is’t thou say’st ? 

Der. I say, O Caesar, Antony is dead. 
Cces. The breaking of so great a thing 
should make 

A greater crack. The round world 15 
Should have shook lions into civil streets, 
And citizens to their dens. The death of 
Antony 

Is not a single doom : in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 

Der. He is dead, Caesar, 

Not by a public minister of justice, 20 
Nor by a hired knife ; but that self hand 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did 
lend it, 

Splitted the heart. This is his sword ; 24 

I robb’d his wound of it ; behold it stain’d 
With his most noble blood, 

Cces. Look you sad, friends ? 

The gods rebulce me, but it is tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings. 

Agr. And strange it is 

That nature must compel us to lament 29 
Our most persisted deeds. 

M<ec. His taints and honours 

Wag’d equal with liim. 

Agr. A rarer spirit never 

Did "steer humanity. But you gods will 
give us 

Some faults to make us men. Caesar is 
touch’d. 

Mcec. When such a spacious mirror’s set 
before him, 

He needs must see himself. 

Cces. O Antony, 35 

I have follow’d thee to this I But we do 
lance 

Diseases in our bodies. I mu«t perforce 
Have shown to thee such a declining day 
Or look on thine ; we could not stall 
together 

In the whole world. But yet let me lament, 
With tears as sovereign as the blood of 
hearts, 41 

That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire. 
Friend and companion in the front of wa 
The arm of mine own body, and the hea 
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Where mme his thoiigfits did kindle — that 
our stais, 4 <j 

Unreconciliatle, should divide 
Our equalness to this. Hear me, good 
friends — 

Enter an Egyptian. 

But I ’Will tell you at some meeter season. 
The business of this man looks out of him ; 
We’ll hear him what he says. Whence are 
you ? 51 

Egyp^ A poor Egyptian, yet the Queen, 
my mistress, 

Confin’d in all she has, her monument, 

Of thy intents desires instruction, 

That she preparedly may frame herself 55 
To th’ way she’s forc’d to. 

Cces, Bid her have good heait. 

She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honourable and how kindly we 58 
Determine for het ,* for Caesar cannot learn 
To be ungentle. 

Egyp. So the gods preserve thee ! [Exit 
Cces. Come hithei, Proculeius. Go and 
say 

We purpose her no shame. Give her what 
comforts 

The quality of her passion shall require. 
Lest, m her greatness, by some mortal 
stroke 

She do defeat us ; for her life in Rome 65 
Would be eternal in our triumph. Go, 

And with your speediest bring us what she 
says, 

And how you find of her. 

Pro. Caesar, I shall. [Exit 

Cces. Gailus, go you along. [Exit Gallus. 

Where's Dolabella, 

To second Proculeius ? 

Alt Dolabella ! 70 

Ctcs. Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he’s employ'd ; he shall in time be 
ready. 

Go with me to my tent, where you shall see 
How hardly I was drawn h.to this war. 
How calm and gentle I proceeded still 75 
In all my writings. Go with me, and see 
What I can show in this. [Exeunt 

Scene II. Alexandria* The monument 

Ente. C ..^OPATRA, Charmian, Iras, and 
Mardian. 

Cteo, My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. ’Tis paltry to be Caesar ; 

Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s 
knave, 

A minister of her will ; and it is great 
To do that thing that ends aU other deeds, 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up 
change, o 

Which sleeps, and never palates more the 
dug. 

The beggar’s nurse and Caesar’s. 


Enter, io the gates of the monumeM, Peo- 
cuLEius, Gallus, and Soldiers. 

Pro, Caesar sends greeting to the Queen 
of Egypt, 9 

And bids thee study on what fair demands 
Thou mean'st to have him grant thee. 

Cleo, What's thy name ? 

Pro. My name is Proculeius. 

Cleo. Antony 

Did tell me of you, bade me trust vou ; but 
I do not greatly care to be deceiv'd, 

That have no use for trusting. If your 
master 15 

Would have a queen his beggar, you must 
tell him 

That majesty, to keep decorum, must 
No less beg than a kingdom. If he please 
To give me conquer’d Egypt for my son. 
He gives me so much of mine own as I ao 
Will kneel to him with thanks. 

Pro. Be of good cheer ; 

Y’are fall’n into a princely hand ; fear 
nothing. 

Make your full reference freely to my lord. 
Who is so full of grace that it flows over 
On all that need. Let me report to him 25 
Your sweet dependency, and you shall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for 
kindness 

Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 

Cleo. Pray you tell him 

I am his foi tune’s vassal and I send him 
The greatnejis he has got. I hourly learn 50 
A doctrine of obedience, and would gladly 
Look him i’ ui’ face. 

Pro. This I’ll report, dear lady. 

Have comfort, for I know your phght is 
pitied 

Of him that caus’d it. 

Gal, You see how easily she may be 
siirpns d. 35 

[Here Proculeius and two of the Guard ascend 
the monument by a ladder placed against a 
window, and come behind Cleopatra. Some 
of the Guard unbar and open the gates. 
Guard her till Caesar come, [Exit. 

Iras. Royal Queen I 

Char. O Cleopatra I thou art taken. 
Queen 1 

Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. 

[Drawing a dagger. 
Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold, 

[Disarms her. 

Do not yourself such wrong, who are in this 
Reliev’d, but not betray’d. 

Cleo. . What, of death too. 

That rids our dogs of languish ? 

Pro. Qeopatra, 

Do not abuse my master’s bounty by #3 
Th’ undoing of yourself. Let the world see 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 

Cleo. Where art thou, death ? 
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Come hither, come ! Come, come, and take 
a queen 

Worth many babes and beggars I 

Pro. O, temperance, lady ! 

Cleo, Sir, I will eat no meat; I’ll not 
drink, sir ; * 

If idle talk will once be necessary, so 

I’ll not sleep neither. This mortal house 
I’ll ruin, , a. T 

Do Caesar what he can. Know, sir, that 1 
Will not wait pinion’d at your masters 
court. 

Nor once be chastis’d with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up, 55 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome ? Rather a ditch in 
Egypt 

Be gentle grave unto me ! Rather on 
Niliis’ mud 

Lay me stark-nak’d, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring ! Rather make 60 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet. 
And hang me up in chains I 

Pro. You do extend 

These thoughts of horror further than you 
shall 

Find cause in Caesar. 

Enter Dolabella. 


DoU Proculeius, 

What thou hast done thy master Caesar 
knows, 65 

And he hath sent for thee. Foi the Queen, 
I’ll take her to my guard. 

Pro. So, Dolabella, 

It shall content me best. Be gentle to her. 
[To Cleopatra} To Caesar 1 will speak what 
you shall please. 

If you’ll employ me to him. 

Cleo. Say I would die. 70 

[Exeunt Proculeius and Soldiers. 
DoL Most noble Empress, you have 
heard of me ? 

Cko. I cannot tell. 

Uol. Assuredly you know me. 

Cleo. No matter, sir, what I have heard 
or known. 

You laugh when boys or women tell their 
dreams ; 

Is’t not your trick ? 

Dol. I understand not, madam. 75 

Cleo. I dreamt there was an Emperor 
Antony — 

O, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another roan ! 

VoL If it might please ye — 

Cleo. Eds face was as the heav’ns, and 
therein stuck 

A sun and moon, which kept their course 
and lighted 80 

The little O, the earth. 

DoU Most sovereign creature — 

Cleo. His legs bestrid the ocean ; his 
rear’d arm 
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Crested the world. His voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to 
friends ; 

But when he meant to quail and shake the 
orb, 85 

He was as rattHng thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in’t ; an autumn 
'twas 

That grew the more by reaping. His 
delights 

Were doIphin-like : they show’d his back 
above 

The element they liv’d in. In his livery 90 
Walk’d crowns and crownets ; realms and 
islands were 

As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 

DoU Cleopatra — 

Cleo. Think you there was or might be 
such a man 
As this I dreamt of ? 

Dol. Gentle madam, no. 

Cleo. You lie, up to the hearing of the 
gods. 95 

But if there be n'-r ever were one such. 

It’s past the size of dreaming. Nature wants 
stuff 

To vie strange forms with fancy ; yet t* 
imagine 

An Antony were nature’s piece 'gainst 
fancy, 

Condemning shadows quite. 

DoU Hear me, good madam. 100 

Your loss IS, as yourself, great ; and you 
bear it 

As answering to the weight. Would I might 
never 

O’ertake pursu’d success, but I do feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 
Mv very heart at root. 

Cleo. I thank you, sir. 105 

Know you what Caesar means to do with 
me ? 

DoU I am loath to tell you what I would 
you knew. 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, sir. 

Dol. Though he be honourable — 

Cleo. He’ll lead me, then, in triumph ? 
DoU Madam, he will. I know't. ixo 
[Flourish. 

Within. Make way there — Caesar ! 

Enter Cjesak ; Gajllus, Proculeius, 
M^cenas, Seleucus, and others of his 
Train. 

Cces. Which is the Queen of Egypt ? 

DoU It is the Emperor, madam. 

[Cleopatra kneels. 
Cces. Arise, you shall not kneel. 

I pray you, rise ; rise, Egypt. 

Cleo. Sir, the gods 

Will have it thus ; my master and my lord 
I must obey. 

Cces. Take to you no hard thoughts. 
The record of what injuries you did us, 1*7 
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Though written in our flesh, we shall 
remember 

As things but done by chance. 

Cleo, Sole sir o’ th' world, 

I cannot project mine own cause so well 120 
To make it clear, but do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties which before 
Have often sham’d our sex. 

C<ses. Cleopatra, know 

We will extenuate rather than enforce. 

If you apply yourself to our intents — 125 

Which towards you are most gentle — you 
shall find 

A benefit in this change ; but if you seek 
To lay on me a cruelty by taking 
Antony's course, you shall bereave yourself 
Of my good purposes, and put your 
children 130 

To that destruction which I’ll guaid them 
from, 

If thereon you rely. I’ll take my leave. 

Cleo, And may, through all the world. 
’Tis yours, and we, 

Your scutcheons and your signs of con- 
quest, shall 

Hang in what place you please. Here, my 
good lord. 135 

Cces. You shall advise me m all foi 
Cleopatra. 

Cleo, This is the brief of money, plate, 
and jewels, 

I am possess’d of. ’Tis exactly valued, 
Not petty things admitted. Where’s 
Seleucus ? 

SeL Here, madam. 140 

Cleo, This is my treasurer ; let him speak, 
my lord, 

Upon his peril, that I have reserv’d 
To myself nothing. Speak the truth, 
Seleucus. 

SeL Madam, 144 

I had rather seal my lips than to my peril 
Speak that which is not. 

Cleo. What have I kept back ? 

Set. Enough to purchase what you have 
made known. 

Ccts. Nay, blush not, Cleopatra ; 1 

approve 

Your wisdom in the deed. 

Cleo, See, Caesar 1 O, behold. 

How pomp IS followed ! Mine will now be 
yours ; 150 

And, should we shift estates, yours would 
be mine. 

The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make me wild. O slave, of no more 
trust 

Than love that’s hir’d I What, goest thou 
back ? Thou shalt 

Go back, I warrant thee ; but 111 catch 
thine eyes 155 

Though they had wings. Slave, soulless 
villain, dog I 
O rarely base 1 
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Cces, Good Queen, let us entreat you. 
Cleo, O Caesar, what a wounding shame 
IS this. 

That thou vouchsafing here to visit me, 
Doing the honour of thy lordliness 160 
To one so meek, that mine own servant 
should 

Parcel the sum of mv disgraces by 
Addition of his envy I Say, good Caesar, 
That I some ladv trifles have leserv’d, 
Immoment toys, things of such dignity 165 
As we greet modern friends withal ; and 
say 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce 
Their mediation — must I be unfolded 
With one that I have bred ? The gods 1 It 
smites me 170 

Beneath the fall 1 have. [To Seleucus] 
Piithee go hence ; 

Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through th’ ashes of my chance. Wert 
thou a man. 

Thou wouldst have mercy on me. 

Cces. Forbear, Seleucus. 

[BxU Seleucus, 
Cleo, Be it known that we, the greatest, 
are misthought 175 

For things that others do ; and when we 
fall 

We answer others’ merits in our name, 

Are therefore to be pitied. 

C^s. Cleopatra, 

Not what you have reserv'd, nor what 
acknowledg’d. 

Put we 1' th’ roll of conquest. Still be’t 
yours, iSo 

Bestow it at your pleasure ; and believe 
Caesar’s no merchant, to make prize with 
you 

Of things that merchants sold. Therefore 
be cheer'd ; 

Make not your thoughts your prisons. No, 
deal Queen ; 

For we intend so to dispose you as 1S5 
Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed and 
sleep. 

Our care and pity is so much upon you 
That we remain your friend ; and so, 
adieu. 

Cleo. My master and my lord ! 

Cces, Not so. Adieu. 

[Flourish. Exeunt Cctsat and his Train, 
Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, 
that I should not 190 

Be noble to myself. But hark thee, 
Charmian I [Whispers Charmian, 
Iras. Finish, good lady ; the bright day 
is done, 

And we are for the dark, 

Cleo, Hie thee again, 

X have spoke already, and it is provided j 
Go put it to the haste. 

Char, Madam, I will. 195 
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Re-enter Dolabella. 

DoL Wheie’s the Qoeen ? 

Char. Behold, sir* [Exit. 

Cleo, Dolabella ! 

DoL Madam, as thereto sworn by your 
command, 

Which mv love makes religion to obey, 

I tell you this : Cssar through Syria 
Intends his journey, and within three 
days 200 

You with your children will he send 
before. 

Make your best use of this ; I have 
perform’d 

Your pleasure and my promise. 

Cleo. Dolabella, 

I shall remain your debtor. 

DoL I your servant. 

Adieu, good Queen ; I must attend on 
Cjesar. 205 

Cleo. Farewell, and thanks. 

[Exit Dolabella. 
Now, Iras, what think’st thou ? 
Thou an Egyptian puppet shall be shown 
In Rome as wen as I. Mechanic slaves. 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, 
shall 

Uplift us to the view; in their thick 
breaths, 210 

Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded. 
And forc’d to drink their vapour. 

Iras. The gods forbid I 

Cleo. Nay, ’tis most certain, Iras. Saucy 
Kctors 

Will catch at us like strumpets, and scald 
rhymers 214 

ballad us out o’ tune ; the quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall 
see 

Some squeaking Oeopatra boy my great- 
ness 

I’ th’ posture of a whore. 

Iras. O the good gods I 330 

Cleo. Nay, that's certain, 

Iras. I’ll never see’t, for I am .sure mine 
nails 

Are stronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo. Why, that’s the way 

To fool their preparation and to conquer 
Their most absurd intents. 

Enter Charmian. 

Now, Charmian I 325 
Show me, my women, like a queen. Go 
fetch 

My best attires. I am again for Cydnus, 

To meet Mark Antony. Sirrah, Iras, go. 
Now, noble Charmian, we’ll dispatch 
indeed ; 

And when thou hast done this chare. I'll 
give thee leave 
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To play till doomsday. Bring' our crown 
and all, 231 

[Exit Iras. A noise within. 
Wherefore's this noise ? 

Enter a Guardsman. 

Guard. Here is a rural fellow 

That will not be denied your Highness’ 
presence. 

He brings you figs. 234 

Cleo. Let him come in, [Exil Guardsman. 

What poor an instrument 
May do a noble deed I He brings me liberty. 
My resolution's plac'd, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me. Now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant ; now the fleeting 
moon 

No planet is of mine. 239 

Re-enter Guardsman and Clown, with a 
basket. 

Guard. This is the man. 

Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. 

[Exii Guardsman. 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there 
That kills and pains not ? 

Cloum. Truly, I have him. But I would 
not be the party that should desire you to 
touch him, for his biting is immortal ; those 
that do die of it do seldom or never recover. 

Cleo. Remember’st thou any that have 
died on’t ? 248 

Clown. Very many, men and women too. 
I heard of one of them no longer than 
yesterday : a very honest woman, but 
something ^ven to lie, as a woman should 
not do but in the way of honesty ; how she 
died of the biting of it, what pain she felt — 
truly she makes a very good report o' th' 
worm. But he that will believe all that 
they say shall never be saved by half that 
they do. But this is most falliable, the 
worm's an odd worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence ; farewell. 257 
Clown. I wish you all joy of the worm. 

[Seis down the basket. 

Cleo. Farewell. 

Clown. You must think this, look you, 
that the worm will do his kind. 261 

Cleo. Ay, ay ; farewell. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to he 
trusted but in the keeping of wise people ; 
for indeed there is no goodness in the worm. 

Cleo. Take thou no care ; it shall be 
heeded. 266 

Cloum. Very good. Give it nothing, I 
pray you, for it is not worth the feeding, 
Cleo. Will it eat me ? 269 

Clown. You must not think I am so 
simple but I know the devil himself will 
not eat a woman. I know that a woman 
is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her 
not. But truly, these same whoreson devils 
do the gods great harm in their women, for 
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in every ten that they make the devils mar 
five. 273 

Cleo. Well, get thee gone ; farewell. 
Clotm. Yes, forsooth. I wish you joy o* 
th' worm. {Exit 

Re-enter Iras, with a roibe, crown, &c» 

Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown ; 
I have 

Immortal longings in me. Now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this 

hp. aSo 

Yare, yare, good Iras ; quick. Methinks 1 
hear 

Antony call. I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act. I hear him mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, 1 
come. 283 

Now to that name my courage prove my 
title ! 

1 am fire and air ; my other elements 
I give to baser life. So, have you done ? 
Come then, and take the last warmth of 
my lips. 

Farewell, kind Charmian. Iras, long tare- 
welL 290 

f Kisses them, Iras falls and dies. 
Have I the aspic in my lips ? Dost fall ? 

If thou and nature can so gently part. 

The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch. 
Which hurts and is desir'd. Dost thou he 
still ? 

If thus thou vanishest, thou tell'st the 
world 295 

It is not worth leave-taking. 

Char. Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain, 
that I may say 
The gods themselves do weep. 

Cleo. This proves me base. 

If she first meet the curled Antony, 

He'll make demand of her, and spend that 
kiss 300 

Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou 
mortal wretch, 

[To an asp, which she applies to her breast. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie. Poor venomous fool. 
Be angry, and dispatch. O couldst thou 
speak, 30^ 

That 1 might hear thee call great Csesar ass 
Unpolicied I 

Char. O Eastern star i 

Cleo. Peace, peace ! 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breast 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? 

Char. O, break 1 O, break 1 

Cleo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as 
gentle — 

O Antony 1 Nay, I will take thee too : 3^0 
[Applying another asp to her arm. 
What should I stay — [Dies. 

Char. In this vile world ? So, fare thee 
well. I 
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Now boast thee, death, in thy possession 
lies 

A lass unparailel'd. Downy windows, close; 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 315 
Of eyes again so royal ! Your crown's 
awry ; 

I'll mend it and then play — 

Enter the Guaid, rushing in. 

1 Guard. Where's the Queen ? 

Char. Speak softlv, wake her not. 

1 Guard. Caesar hath sent — 

Char. Too slow a messenger, 

[Applies an asp. 
O, come apace, dispatch. I partly feel thee. 

1 Guard. Approach, ho ! All’s not well ; 

Caesar’s beguil'd. 3-1 

2 Guard. There's Dolabella sent from 

Csesar ; call him. 

1 Guard. What work is here 1 Charmian, 

IS this well done ? 

Char. It IS well done, and fitting for a 
princess 

Descended of so many royal kings. 325 

Ah. soldier ! [Charmian dies. 

Re-enter Dolabella. 

Dol. How goes it here ? 

2 Guard. All dead. 

Dol. Caesar, thy thoughts 

Touch their effects m this. Thyself art 
coming 

To see pei form'd the dreaded act which 
thou 

So sought'st to hinder. 330 

Within. A way there, a way for Caesar! 

Re-enter C/bsab. and all his Tram. 

Dol. O sir, you are too sure an augurer : 
That you did fear is done. 

Coes. Bravest at the last, 

She leveird at our purposes, and being 
royal, 

Took her own way. The manner of their 
deaths ? 334 

I do not see them bleed. 

Dol. Who was last with them ? 

1 Guard. A simple countryman that 
brought her figs. 

This was his basket. 

Coes. Poison'd then. 

1 Guard. O Cagsar, 

This Charmian liv'd but now ; she stood 
and spake. 

I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress. Tremblingly she 
stood, 340 

And on the sudden dropp'd. 

Coes* O noble weakness ! 

If they had swallow'd poison 'twould 
• appear 

By external swelling; but she looks Hke 
sleep. 

As she would catch another Antony 
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In Iiei strong toil of grace. 

DoL Here on her breast 345 

There is a vent of blood, and something 
blown ; 

The like is on her arm. 

1 Guard. This is an aspic’s trail ; and 
these fig-leaves 

Have slime upon them, such as th’ aspic 
leaves 

Upon the caves of Nile. 

Cces. Most probable 350 

That so she died ; for her physician tells 
me 

She hath pursu'd conclusions infinite 


Of easy ways to die. Take up her bed, 

And bear her women from the monument. 
She shall be buried by her Antony ; 355 

No grave upon the earth shall clip m it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them ; and their 
story is 

No less in pity than his glory which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army 
shall 360 

In solemn show attend this funeral, 

And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see 
High order in this great solemnity.^ 

(Exeunt 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Cymbeline, King of Butain. 

Cloten, son to the Qtieen by a former 
husband. 

Posthumus Leonatus, a gentleman, 
husband to Imogen. 

Belarius# a bayiished lord, disguised under 
the name of Morgan. 

^ sons to Cymbeline, disguised 
Guiderius, I under the yiames of Poly- 
ARVIRAGUS, j DORE afid Cadwal, sup- 
) posed sons to Belay lus. 
Philario, friend to Posihumiis,\ 
Iachimo, friend to Philario, J ^ 

A French Gentleman, friend to Philario. 
Caius Lucius, General of the Roynan Forces. 
A Roman Captain. 

Two British Captains. 


PisANio, servayit to Posthumus. 

Cornelius, a physician. 

Two Lords of Cymbelme’s couyt 
Two Gentlemen of the same. 

Two Gaolers. 

Queen, wife to Cymbeline. 

Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former 
4iieen. 

Helen, a lady attending on Imogen. 
Apparitions. 

Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, 
a Soothsayer,' a Dutch Gentleman, a 
Spanish Gentleman, Musicians, Officers, 
Captains, Soldiers, Messengers and 
Attendants. 


The Scene : Britain ; Italy. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I. Britain. The garden of Cym- 
beline* s palace. 

1 Gent. You do not meet a man but 

frowns ; our bloods 

No more obey the heavens than our 
courtiers 

Still seem as does the King’s. 

2 Gent. But what's the matter ? 

1 Gent. His daughter, and the heir of’s 

kingdom, whom 

He purpos’d to his wife’s sole son — a 
widow 5 

That late he married — hath referr'd herself 
Unto a poor but worthy gentleman. She’s 
wedded ; 

Her husband banish’d ; she imprison'd. 
All 

Is outward sorrow, though I think the King 
Be touch’d at very heart. 

2 Geytt. None but the King ? lo 

1 GchL He that hath lost her too. So is 

the Queen, 

That most desir’d the match. But not a 
courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the King's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 

2 Gent. And why so ? j5 

1 Geyit. He that hath miss'd the Princess 

is a thing 

Too bad for bad report ; and he that hath 
her — 

I mean that married her, alack, good man ! 
And therefore bamsh’d^ — is a creature such 
As, to seek through the regions of the earth 


For one his like, there would be something 
failing 21 

In him that should compare. I do not 
think 

So fair an outward and such stuff within 
Endows a man but he. 

2 Geyit. You speak him far. 

1 Gent. I do extend him, sir, within 

himself ; 25 

Crush him together rather than unfold 
His measure duly. 

2 Gent. What’s his name and birth ? 
1 Gent. 1 cannot delve him to the root ; 

his father 

Was call’d Sicilius, who did join his 
honour 

Against the Romans with Cassibelan, 30 
But had ills titles by Tenantius, whom 
He serv'd with glory and admir’d success, 
So gain’d the sur-addition Leonatus ; 

And had, besides this gentleman in ques- 
tion. 

Two other sons, who, m the wars o' th' 
time, 35 

Died with their swords in hand ; for which 
their father, 

Then old and fond of issue, took such 
sorrow 

That he quit being ; and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas’d 
As he was born. The King he takes the 
babe * 40 

To his protection, calls him Posthumus 
Leonatus, 

Breeds him and makes him of his bed- 
chamber. 

Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
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Could make him. the receiver of ; which he 
took. 

As we do air, fast as *twas minist’red, 45 
And in’s spring became a harvest, liv’d in 
court — 

Which rare it is to do — most prais’d, most 
lov’d, 

A sample to the youngest ; to th’ more 
mature 

A glass that feated them ; and to the 
graver 

A child that guided dotards. To his 
mistress, 50 

For whom he now is banish’d — her own 
price 

Proclaims how she esteem’d him and his 
virtue ; 

By her election may be truly read 
What kind of man he is. 

2 GenL 1 honour him 

Even out of your report. But pray you tell 
me, 55 

Is she sole child to th’ King ? 

1 Gent His only child. 

He had two sons — if this be worth your 

hearing, 

Mark it — the eldest of them at three years 
old, 

I’ th’ swatliing clothes the other, from 
their nursery 

Were stol’n ; and to this hour no guess in 
knowledge 60 

Which way they went. 

2 Gent How long is this ago ? 

1 Gent Some twenty years. 

2 Gent That a king’s children should be 

so convey’d. 

So slackly guarded, and the search so slow 
That could not trace them I 

1 Gent Howsoe’er *tis strange, 65 

Or that the negligence may well be laugh’d 

- at. 

Yet is it true, sir. 

2 Gent I do well believe you. 

1 Gent. We must forbear ; here comes 
the gentleman. 

The Queen, and Princess. [Exeunt. 

Enter the Queen, Posthumus, and 
Imogen. 

Queen. No, be assur’d you shall not find 
me, daughter, 

After the slander of most stepmothers, 71 
Evil-ey’d unto you. You’re my prisoner, 
but 

Your gaoler shall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your restraint. For you, 
Posthumus, 

So soon as I can win th' offended King, 75 
I will be known your advocate. Marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him, and ^twere good 
You loan’d unto his sentence with what 
patience 

Your wisdom may inform you. 


[Act 1 

Post Please your Highness, 

I will from hence to-day. 

Queen. You know the peril, so 

I’ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections, though the 
King 

Hath charg’d you should not speak 
together. [Exit 

Into. Q 

Dissembling courtesy ! How fine this 
tyrant 

Can tickle where she wounds I My dearest 
husband, 85 

I something fear my father’s wrath, but 
nothing — 

Always reserv’d my holy duty — what 
His rage can do on me. You must be gone ; 
And 1 shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live 90 
But that there is this jewel m the world 
That I may see again. 

Post My queen I my mistress I 

O lady, weep no more, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man. I will remain 95 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight 
troth ; 

My residence in Rome at one Philario’s, 
Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter ; thither write, my 
queen, 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words 
you send, 100 

Though ink be made of gall. 

Re-enter Queen. 

Queen. Be brief, I pray you. 

If the King come, I shall incur I know not 
How much of his displeasure, i Aside] Yet 

I’ll move him 103 

To walk this way. 1 never do him wrong 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends ; 
Pays dear for my offences. [Exit 

Post Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 

The loathness to depart would giow. 
Adieu I 

Imo. Nay, stay a little. 109 

Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, 
love : 

This diamond was my mother’s ; take it, 
heart ; 

But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 

Post How, how ? Another ? 114 

You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And cere up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death I Remain, remain 
thou here [Pwfs on the ring. 

While sense can keep it on. And, sweetest, 
fairest. 

As I my poor self did exchange for you. 
To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles zao 



Scene IJ 

t still win of you. For my sake wear 
tMs ; 

It is a manacle of love ; I’ll place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 

[Pitfs a bracelet on her arm, 
Imo. O the gods I 

When shall we see again 7 

Enter Cymbeline and Lords. 

Post Alack# the King ! 

Cym. Thou basest thing, avoid ; hence 
from my sight ! 

If after this command thou fraught the 
court ia6 

With thy unworthiness, thou diest. Away ! 
Thou'rt poison to my blood. 

Post, The gods protect you, 

And bless the good remainders of the 
court ! 

I am gone. [Exit. 

Into, There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 

Cym. O disloyal tiling. 

That shouldst repair my youth, thou 
heap’st 132 

A years* age on me I 

Imo, 1 beseech you, sir. 

Harm not yourself with your vexation. 

I am senseless of your wrath ; a touch 

more rare 135 

Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

Cym, Past grace ? obedience ? 

Imo, Past hope, and in despair ; that 
way past grace. 

Cym, That mightst have had the sole son 
of my queen I 

Imo. O blessed that I might not I I chose 
an eagle, 

And did avoid a puttock. 140 

Cym. Thou took’st a beggar, wouldst 
have made my throne 
A seat for baseness. 

Imo. No ; I rather added 

A lustre to it. 

Cym. O thou vile one I 

Into, Sir, 

It is your fault that I have lov’d Post- 
humus. 144 

You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman ; overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 

Cym. What, art thou mad ? 

Imo, Almost, sir. Heaven restore me 1 
Would I were 

A neat-herd’s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour shepherd’s son I 

Re-enter Queen. 

Cym. Thou foolish thing I 

ITo the Queen] They were again together. 

You have done isx 

Not after our command. Away with her. 
And pen her up. 

Queen, Beseech your patience.-— Peace, 
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Dear lady daughter, peace I — Sweet ' sov- 
ereign, 

Leave us to ourselves, and make yourself 
some comfort 
Out of your best advice. 

Cym, Nay, let her langmsh 156 

A drop of blood a day and, being aged. 

Die of this folly. [Exit, with Lords. 

Enter Pisanio, 

Queen. Fie I you must give way. 

Here is your servant. How now, sir I What 
news ? 

Pis, My lord your son drew on my 
master. 

Queen. Ha ! 160 

No harm, I trust, is done ? 

Pis. There might have been, 

But that my master rather play’d than 
fought. 

And had no help of anger ; they were 
parted 

By gentlemen at hand. 

Queen. I am, very glad on’t. 

Imo. Your son's my father’s friend ; he 
takes his part 165 

To draw upon an exile I O brave sir ! 

I would they were in Afnc both together ; 
Myself by with a needle, that I might 
pnck 

The goer-back. W^y came you from your 
master ? 

Pis. On his command. He would not 
suffer me 170 

To bring him to the haven ; left these notes 
Of what commands 1 should be subject to, 
When’t pleas’d you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath been 

Your faithful servant. I dare lay mine 
honour 174 

He will remain so. 

Pis. I humbly thank your Highness. 
Queen. Pray walk awhile. 

Imo. About some half-hour hence, 

Pray you speak with me. You shall at 
least 

Go see my lord aboard. For this time leave 
pie, [Exetinf. 

Scene IX. Britain, A public place. 
Enter Cloten and two Lords. 

1 Lord. Sir, I would advise you to shift a 
shirt ; the violence of action hath made 
you reek as a sacrifice. Where air comes 
out, air comes in ; there’s none abroad so 
wholesome as that you vent. 

Clo. If my shirt were bloody, then to 
shift it. Have I hurt him ? ^ 6 

2 Lord. [Aside] No, faith ; not so much 
as his patience. 

] Lord. Hurt him I His body’s a passable 
carcass if he be not hurt. It Is a through- 
fare for steel If it be not hurt. xo 
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2 Lord, lAsideJ His steel was in debt ; it 
went o* th’ back side the town. 

Cio. The villain would not stand me, 

2 Lord, [Aside] No ; but he fled forward 
fitiil, toward your face. 15 

1 Lord. Stand you ? You have land 
enough of your own ; but he added to your 
having, gave you some ground. 

2 Lord. [Aside] As many inches as you 

have oceans. Puppies I 20 

Clo. I would they had not come between 
us. 

2 Lord, [Aside} So would I, till you had 
measur’d how long a fool you were upoii 
the ground. 

Clo. And - that she should love this 
fellow, and refuse me ! 25 

2 Lord. [Aside] If it be a sin to make a 
true election, she is damn’d. 

1 Lord. Sir, as 1 told you always, her 

beauty and her brain go not together ; she’s 
a good sign, but I have seen small reflection 
of her wit- 30 

2 Lord. [Aside] She shines not upon fools, 
lest the reflection should hurt her. 

Clo. Come, I’ll to my chamber. Would 
there had been some hurt done ! 

2 Lord. [Aside] I wish not so ; unless it 
had been the fall of an ass, which is no great 
hurt. 36 

Clo. You’ll go with us ? 

1 Lord. I’ll attend your lordship. 

Clo. Nay, come, let’s go together. 

2 Lcid. Well, my lord. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Britain. Cymbeline*s palace. 
Enter Imogen and Pisanio. 

Into. I w’ould thou grew’st unto the 
shores o’ th’ haven, 

And questioned’st every sail ; if he should 
write. 

And I not have it, ’twere a paper lost. 

As offer’d mercy is. What was the last 
That he spake to thee ? 

Pis. It was : his queen, his queen ! 5 
Into. Then wav’d his handkerchief ? 

Pis. And kiss’d it, madam. 

I mo. Senseless linen, happier therein than 
1 1 

And that was all ? 

Pis. No, madam ; for so long 

As he could make me with his eye, or care 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handker- 
chief, II 

Still waving, as the fits and stirs of’s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d 
on. 

How swift fhis ship. 

Imo, Thou shouldst have made him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 15 
To after-eye him. 

Pis. Madam, so I did. 


[Act 1 

Imo. I would have broke mine eye- 
strings, crack’d them but 
To look upon him, till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my 
needle ; 19 

Nay, followed him till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air, and then 
Have turn’d mine eye and wept. But, good 
Pisamo, 

When shall we hear from him ? 

Pis. Be assur’d, madam, 

With his n ext vantage. 

Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but 
had 25 

Most pretty things to say. Ere I could tell 
him 

How I would think on him at certain hours 
Such thoughts and such ; or 1 could make 
him swear 

The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest and his honour ; or have 
charg’d him, 30 

At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at 
midnight, 

T’ encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my 
father, 35 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the 
north 

Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Enter a Lady. 

Lady. The Queen, madam, 

Desires your Highness’ company. 

Imo. Those things I bid you do, get them 
dispatch’d. 39 

I will attend the Queen. 

Pis. Madam, 1 shall. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. Rome. Philario’s house. 

Enter Philario, lAfcHiMO, a Frenchman, a 
Dutchman, and a Spaniard. 

lack. Believe it, sir, I have seen him in 
Britain. He was then of a crescent note, 
expected to prove so worthy as since he 
hath been allowed the name of. But I 
could then have look’d on him without the 
help of admiration, though the catalogue 
of his endowments had been tabled by his 
side, and I to peruse him by items. 6 
Phi. You speak of him when he was less 
furnish’d than now he is with that which 
makes him both without and within. 9 
French. I have seen him in France ; we 
had very many there could behold the sun 
with as firm eyes as he. 

loch. This matter of marrying his king's 
daughter, wherein he must be weighed 
rather by her value than his own# words 
him, I doubt not, a great deal from the 
matter. 15 
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WMdi tbrongiBg tliroisgli her lips sc 
vanisiieth 

As smoke from iEtna, that in air con- 
sumes. 

Or that which from discharged canno 
fumes. 

' In ¥ain/ quoth she * I live, and seek i: 
vain 

Seme happy mean to end a hapless life. 104: 
1 feared by Tarquin’s falchion to be slain, 
Yet for the self-same puiposer seek a knife 
But when I fear'd I was a loyal wife ; 

So am I now — O no, that cannot be ; 

Of that trae type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

* O, that is gone for which I sought t< 

live. 

And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To clear this spot by death, at least I giv« 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery ; 

A dying life to living infamy. 105 

Poor helpless help, the treasure stol'n 
away. 

To burn the guiltless casket where it lay 

* Well, well, dear Collatine, thou shalt noi 

know 

The stained taste of violated troth ; 

I will not wrong thy true affection so 1060 
To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 
This bastard graff shall never come to 
growth ; 

He shall not boast who did thy stock 
pollute 

That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

' Nor shall he smile at thee in secret 
thought, 2o6' 

Nor laugh with his companions at thy state ; 
But thou shalt know thy interest was not 
bought 

Basely with gold, but stol’n from forth thy 
gate. 

For me, I am the mistress of my fate, 2069 

And with my trespass never will dispense. 

Till hfe to death acquit my forc'd offence. 

* I will not poison thee with my attaint. 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly coin'd excuses ; 
My sable ground of sin I will not paint 
To hide the truth of this false night's 

abuses. 1075 

My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes like 
sluices. 

As from a mountain-spring that feeds a 
dale. 

Shall gush pure streams to purge my 
impure tale.* 

By this* lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tun'd warble of her nightly 
sorrow, loSo 

And solemn night with slow-sad gait 
descended 

To ugly hell; when io, the blushing 
morrow 


lends light to all fair eyes that light will 
borrow ; 

But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see. 
And therefore still in night would 
cioist'red he. 1085 

Revealing day thiough every cranny spies, 
And seems to point her out where she sits 
weeping ,* 

To whom she sobbing speaks : * O eye of 
eyes, 

Why pry'st thou through my window ? 
Leave thy peeping ; 

Mode with thy tickling beams eyes that are 
sleeping ; 1090 

Brand not my forehead with thy piercing 
hght. 

For day hath nought to do what’s done 
by night 

Thus cavils she with e’i’ery tiling she sees. 
True grief is fond and testy as a child. 

Who wayward once, his mood with nought 
agrees. 1095 

Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them 
mild : 

Continuapee tames the one; the other 
wild, 

Like an unpractis'd swimmer plunging 
still 

With too much labour drowns for want of 
skill. 

So she, deep drenched in a sea of care, 2100 
Holds disputation with each thing she 
views, 

And to herselt all sorrow doth compare ; 

No object but her passion's strength 
renews. 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues. 
Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no 
words ; 1105 

Sometime 'Hs mad and too much talk 
affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning's 
joy 

Make her moans mad with their sweet 
melody ; 

br mirth doth searcli the bottom of annoy; 
! 3 ad souls are slain in merry company ; xx*o 
~rief best is pleas'd with grief's society. 
True sorrow then is feelingly suflic'd 
When with like semblance it is sym- 
pathiz’d. 

'Tis double death to drown in ken of shore ; 
He ten times pines that pines beholding 
food ; X2I5 

b see the salve doth make the wound ache 
more ; 

treat grief grieve;? most at that would do it 
good ; 

Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 
Who, being stopp'd, the bounding banks 
o’erflows s 
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Grief dallied with nor law nor limit 
knows. XI 20 

* You mocking birds/ quoth she ' your 

tunes entomb 

Within your hollow-swelling feathered 
breasts,' 

And in my hearing be you mute and dumb. 
My restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 
A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests. 
Relish your nimble notes to pleasing earsj 
Distress likes dumps when time is kept 
with tears. xx2 

* Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravish- 

ment. 

Make thy sad grove in my dishevell'd hair 
As the dank earth weeps at thy languish- 
ment, 1x30 

So I at each sad strain will strain a tear. 
And with deep groans the diapason bear ; 
For burthen-wise I’ll hum on Tarquin 
still. 

While thou on Tereus descants better 
skill. 

^ And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st 
thy part 1135 

To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife to affright mine 
eye ,* 

Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 
These means, as frets upon an instru- 
ment, 1140 

Shall tune our heartstrings to true 
languishment. 

* And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the 

day. 

As shaming any eye should thee behold. 
Some dark deep desert, seated from the 
way, 

Tliat knows not parching heat nor freezing 
cold, X145 

Will we find out ; and there we will unfold 
To creatures stern sad tunes, to change 
their kinds. 

Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear 
gentle minds.’ 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at 
gaze, 

Wildly determining which way to fly, 1x50 
Or one encompass'd with a winding maze 
That cannot tread the way out readily ; 

So with herself is she in mutiny, 

To live or die which of the twain were 
better. 

When life is sham’d, and death reproach’s 
debtor, 1155 

' To kill myself,’ quoth she * alack, what 
were it. 

But with my body my poor soul’s pollution ? 
They that lose half with greater patience 
bear it 


Than they whose whole is swallowed in 
confusion. H5g 

That mother tiies a merciless conclusion 
Who, having two sweet babes, when 
death takes one. 

Will slay the other and be nurse to none. 

’ My body or my soul, which was the 
dearei, 

When the one pure, the othei made divine ? 
Whose love of either to myself was neaier, 
When both weie kept for heaven and 
Collatine ? hG6 

Ay me ! the baik pill’d fiom the lofty pme. 
His leaves will wither and his sap decay ; 
So must my soul, her bark being pill’d 
away. 

’ Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 
Her mansion batter’d by the enemy; 1171 
Her sacied temple spotted, spoil’ d, cor- 
rupted. 

Grossly engirt with daring infamy ; 

Then let it not be call’d impiety 

If in this blemish’d fort I make some 
hole 117s 

Through which 1 may convey this 
troubled soul. 

* Yet die I will not till my Collatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely 
death ; 

That he may vovv, m that sad hour ot mine, 
Revenge on him that made me stop my 
breath. irSo 

My stained blood to Tarquin I’ll bequeath, 
Which by hmi tainted sliall for him be 
spent, 

And as his due writ in my testament. 

’ My honour I’ll bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 1185 
'Tis honour to deprive dishonour’d life i 
The one will live, the other being dead. 

So of shame’s ashes shall my fame be bred ; 
For in my death I murther shameful 
scorn. 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new 
born, IT 90 

’ Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost, 
What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast, 

By whose example thou reveng’d mayst be. 
How Tarquin must be us’d, read it in me i 
Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy 
foe; 1196 

And for ray sake serve thou false Tarqum 
so. 

’ This brief abridgment of my will I make : 
My soul and body to the skies and ground ; 
My resolution, husband, do thou take ; 

Mine honour be the knife’s that makes my 
wound ; 

My shame be his that did my fame con- 
found ; 
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And ail my fame that lives disbursed be 

To those that live and tMnk no shame 
of me. 130 

* Thou, Coliatine, shalt oversee this will. 
How was 1 overseen that thou shalt see it 
My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill 
My life’s foul deed, my life’s fair end shall 
free it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say 
“ So be it 

Yield to my hand ; my hand shall con- 
quer thee ; 1210 

Thou dead, both die, and both shall 
victors be.’ 

This plot of death when sadly she had 
laid. 

And wip’d the brinish pearl from her bright 
eyes. 

With untun’d tongue she hoarsely calls 
her maid, 1214 

Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 
For fleet-wing’d duty with thought’s 
feathers flies. 

Poor Lucrece* cheeks unto her maid 
seem so 

As winter meads when sun doth melt 
their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good- 
morrow 

With soft-slow tongue, true mark of 
modesty, i22< 

And sorts a sad look to her lady’s sorrow. 
For why her lace uorc sorrow’’& livery ; 

But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash'd 
with woe, 1225 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being 
set. 

Each flower moist’ned like a melting eye ; 
Even so the maid with swelling drops gan 
wet 

Her circled eyne, enforc’d by sympathy 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky. 

Who in a salt-wav’d ocean quench their 
light, 1231 

Which makes the maid weep Hke the 
dewy mght. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand. 
Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling : 
One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cause but company of her drops 
spilling. 1236 

Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 

Grieving themselves to guess at others' 
smarts. 

And then they drown their eyes, or 
break their hearts. 

For men have marble, women waxen minds. 
And therefore are they form’d as marble 
w’^ill ; xa4i 


The weak oppress’d, th* impression of 
strange kinds 

Is form'd m them by force, by fraud, or 
skill. 

Then call them not the authors of their 
ill. 

No more than wax shall be accounted 
evil 1245 

Wherein is stamp'd the semblance of a 
devil. 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign 
plain. 

Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 

In men, as m a rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep. 

Through crystal walls each little mote will 
peep. 1251 

Though men can cover crimes with bold 
stem looks, 

Poor women's faces are their own faults’ 
books. 

No man inveigh against the withered 
flow'r. 

But chide rough winter that the flow'r hath 

kill'd. 1255 

Not that devour’d, but that which doth 
devour. 

Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild 

Poor women's faults that they are so 
fulfill’d 

With men's abuses ! those proud lords to 
blame 

Make w'eak-made women tenants to their 
shame. 1260 

The precedent whereof in Lucrece view. 

Assail’d by night with circumstances strong 

Of pre&ent death and shame that might 
ensue 

By that her death, to do her husband 
wrong. 

Such danger to resistance did belong 1265 

That dying fear through all her body 
spread ; 

And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece 
speak 

To the poor counterfeit of her complaining. 

‘ My girl,’ quoth she ‘ on what occasion 
break 1270 

Those tears from thee that down thy cheeks 
are raining ? 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining. 

Know, gentle vyench, it small avails my 
mood ; 

If tears could help, mine own would do 
me good. 

’ But teU me, girl, when went ’ — and there 
she stay'd *275 

Till after a deep groan — ’ Tarquin from 
hence ? ’ 

* Madam, ere 1 was up,’ replied the maid 
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• The more to blame my sluggard negli- ] 

gence. ! 

Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense : 
Myself was stirring ere the break of day. 
And ere I rose was Tarquin gone away. 

‘ But, lady, if your maid may be so bold, 
She would request to know your heaviness.’ 

* O, peace 1 ’ quoth Lucrece * If it should be 

told, . ^ 

The repetition cannot make it less, 12S5 

For more it is than I can well express ; 

And that deep torture may be call d a 
iiell. 

When more is felt than one hath power 
to tell. 

‘ Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen— 
Yet save that labour, for 1 have them here. 
What should I say ?— One of my husband s 
men , 

Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 
A letter to my loid, my love, my dear. 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it ,* 
The cause craves haste, and it will soon 
be writ.’ 

Her maid is gone, and she preparp to write. 
First hovering o’er the paper with her qmll. 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight ; 
What wit sets down is blotted straight with 
will ; ^=99 

This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : 
Much like a press of people at a door. 
Throng her inventions, which shall go 
before. 

At last she thus begins : ‘ Thou worthy 
lord ^ 

Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee 
Health to thy person ! Next vouchsale t 
afford— ^30-, 

If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see — 
Some present speed to come and visit me. 
So I commend me from our house in 
grief ; 

My woes are tedious, though my words 
are brief 

Here folds she up the tenour of her woe. 
Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 1311 
By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her grief’s true quality * 
She dares not thereof make discovery. 

Lest he should hold it her own gross 
abuse, 

Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain d 
excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hea» 
her ; 

When sighs and groans and tears may grao 
the fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 
From that suspicion which the world might 
bear her* *3*’ 

*300 


To shun this blot, she would not blot the 
letter 

With words, till action might become 
them better. 

*0 see sad sights moves more than hear 
them told ; 

i’or then the, eye interprets to the ear 13^5 
’he heavy motion that it doth behold, 
,Vhen every part a part of woe doth bear. 
Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear : 
Deep sounds make lesser noise than 
shallow fords. 

And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind 
of words. 1330 

Her letter now is seal’d, and on it writ 
At Ardea to my lord with more than 
haste 

The post attends, and she delivers it, 
Charging the sour-fac’d groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast. 
Speed more than speed but dull and slow 
she deems : 1336 

Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villain curtsies to her low ; 
And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 
Receives the scroll without or yea or no, 
And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 
But they whose guilt within their bosoms 
fie 134-2 

Imagine every eye beholds their blame j 
For Liiciece thought he blush’d to see her 
shame. 

When, silly groom God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life, and bold audacity. 1346 
Such harmless creatures have a true respect 
To talk in deeds, while others saucily 
Promise more speed but do it leisurely. 
Even so, this pattern of the worn-out age 
Pawn'd honest looks, but laid no words 
to gage. 1331 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 
That two red fires in both their faces blazed ; 
She thought he blush’d as knowing Tar- 
qum’s lust, 

And, blushing with him, wistly on him 
gazed ; =^355 

Her earnest eye did make him more amazed; 
The more she saw the blood his cheeks 
repiemsh, 

The more she thought he spied in her 
some blemish. 

But long she th-nks till he return again, 
And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. 
The weary t.me she cannot entertain, 

For now *tis stale to sigh, to weep, and 
groan ; 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That she her plaints a little white doth 
stay. 

Pausing for means to mourn some newet 
way. * 3^3 
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At last she calls to mind where hangs a 
piece 

Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy , 
Before the which is drawn the power of 
Greece 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 
Tlireat’nmg cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy; 
Which the conceited painter drew so 
proud, 1371 

As heaven, it seem’d, to kiss the tuirets 
bow'd. 

A thousand amentable objects there. 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life : 
Many a dry drop seem'd a weeping tear 
Shed for the slaught’ied husband by the 
wife ; 1 376 

The red blood reek’d to show the paintei 
strife ; 

And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashv 
lights. 

Like dying coals burnt out in tediou^ 
nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioneer 
Begrim’d with sweat and smeared all with 
dust; x3Ss 

And from the towers of Troy there would 
appear 

The very eyes of men through loopholes 
thrust, 

Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust. 
Such sweet observance in this work was 
had 13S' 

That one might see those far-oif eye^ 
look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing in then 
faces ; 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity ; 
And here and there the painter inter- 
laces 

Pale cowards marching on with trembling 
paces, 130 1 

Which heartless peasants did so well 
resemble 

That one would swear he saw theirrquake 
and tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold ! 1395 

The face of either cipher'd cither’s heart ; 
Their face their manners most expressly 
told : 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d ; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show’d deep regard and smiling govern- 
ment. 1400 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor 
stand. 

As ’twere encouraging the Greeks to fight. 
Making such sober action with his hand 
That it beguil’d attention, charm’d the 
^ght. 


In speech, it seem d, his beard all silver 
white 1^05 

Wagg’cl up and down, and from his lips 
did fly 

Thin winding bieath, which purl’d up to 
the Sky. 

About him were a press of gaping faces, 
Which seem’d to swallow up his sound 
advice, 

All jointly Jist’ning, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice ; 
Some high, some low — the pamtei was so 
nice — 2412 

The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 
To jump up higher seem’d to mock the 
mind. 

Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s 
head, 1415 

His nose being shadowed by his neighbour’s 
ear ; 

Here one being throng’d bears back, all 
boli'n and red ; 

Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear ; 
And m their rage such signs of rage they 
bear, 1419 

As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words. 
It seem’d they would debate with angry 
swords. 

For much imaginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceittul, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear. 
Grip’d in an armed hand ; himself, behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind ; 
A hand, a foot, a face a leg, a head, 1427 
Stood toi the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 
When iiieir brave hope, bold Hector, 
march’d to field, 1430 

Stood many Troyan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons 
wield ; 

And to their hope they such odd action 
yield 

That through their light joy seemed to 
appear. 

Like bright things stain’d, a kind of 
heavy fear. 1435 

And from the strond of Dardan where they 
fought. 

To Simois’ reedy banks, the red blood ran, 
Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks 
began 1439 

To break upon the galled shore, and than 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join, and shoot their foam at 
Simois’ banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come. 
To find a face where all distress is stell’d. 
Many she sees where cares have carved 
some, 1445 

1301 
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But none where aE distress and dolour 
dwett*d. 

Till she despairing Hecuba beheld. 

Staring on Pii^*s ^BPounds with her old 

«y«s. 

Which bleeding under Pyrrhus proud 
foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomis'd *450 
Time’s ruin, beauty's wrack, and grim care's 
, rdgn ; 

Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were 
disguis'd ; 

Of what she was no semblance did remain : 
Her blue blood chan^d to black in every 
vein. 

Wanting the spring that those shrunk 
pipes had fed, 1455 

Show’d life imprison'd in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 
And shapes her sorrow to the beldam's 
woes, 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries. 
And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : 1466 
The painter was no god to lend her those ; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her 
wrong 

To give her so much grief and not a 
tongue- 

* Po u instrument,' quoth she ' without a 

sound. 

I'll tune thy woes with my lamenting 
tongue, ^465 

And drop sweet balm in Priam's painted 
wound. 

And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him 
wrong, 

And with my tears quench Troy that bums 
so long ; 

And with my knife scratch out the angry 
eyes 

Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 

* Show me the strumpet that began this 

stir, 

That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth 
bear. 1474 

*1117 eye kindled the fire that burneth here ; 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine 
eye. 

The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter 
die. 

' Why should the private pleasure of some 
one 

Become the public plague of many moe ? 
Let sin, alone committed, light alone X480 
Upon his head that hath transgressed so ; 
Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe. 

Fox one's offence why should so many 
fall. 

To plague a private sin in general ? 
130* 


' Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Pnam dies, 
I Here manly Hector faints, here Troiius 
sounds 5 1+86 

Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies. 
And friend to friend gives unadvised 
wounds. 

And one man’s lust these many lives con- 
founds. 

Had doting Priam check'd his son's 
desire, 14^0 

Troy had been bright with fame, and not 
with fire,' 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy's painted 
woes : 

For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell. 
Once set on ringing, with his own weight 
goes ; 

Then little strength rings out the doleful 
knell ; 1495 

So Lucrece set a-work sad tales doth tell 

To pendlll’d pensiveness and colour’d 
sorrow ; 

She lends them words, and she their looks 
doth borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting 
round, ' t*9<> 

And who she finds forlorn she doth lament. 
At last she sees a wretched image bound 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds 
lent ; 

His face, though full of cares, yet shew’d 
content : 

Onward to Troy with the blunt swains 
he goes. 

So mild that Patience seem’d to ^scorn 
his woes. 1503 

In him the painter labour'd with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing 
still, 

A brow unbent, that seem'd to welcome 
woe ; X509 

Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so 

That blushing red no gmlty instance 
gave. 

Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts 
have ; 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil, 
He entertain'd a show so seeming just, 
And therein so ensconc'd his secret evil. 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust 
False-creeping craft and perjury should 
thruit 

Into so bright a day such black-fac'd 
storms, 

Or blot with hell-born sin such saint-like 
forms. 

The well-skill' d workman this mild image 
drew isao 

For perjur'd Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam alter slew ; 
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Whose words, like wildfire, burnt the shin- 
ing glory 

Of rich-butlt ilion. that the skies were sorry. 
And httle stars shot from their fixed 
places. 1525 

When their glass fell wherein they view'd 
their faces. 

This picture she advisedly perus'd. 

And chid the painter for his wondrous 
skill ; 

Saying, some shape in Sinon's was abus'd, 
So fair a form lodg'd not a mind so ill ; 1530 
And still on lum she gaz’d, and gazing 
still 

Such signs of truth in his plain face she 
spied 

That she concludes the picture was 
belied. 

* It cannot be ’ quoth she ‘ that so much 

guile ’ 

She would have said ' can lurk m such a 

look ' 1535 

But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the 
while. 

And from her tongue ' can lurk ' from 
‘ cannot ‘ took ; 

' It cannot be ' she in that sense forsook, 
And turn’d it thus : ‘ It cannot be, 1 find. 
But such a face should bear a wicked 
mmd ; 1540 

* For even as subtle Sinon here is painted. 
So sober-sad. so weaiy. and so mild. 

As if with grief or travajl he had fainted. 
To me came 1 arqmn armed ; so hcguil’d 
With outward honesty, but yet defil’d r54‘^ 
With inward vice. As Pnam him did 
cherish. 

So did 1 Tarquin ; so my Troy did perish 

* Look, look, how list’nmg Priam wets his 

eyes, 

To see those borrowed tears that Sinon 
sheds. 

Pnam. wlxy art thou old, and yet not wise ? 
For everv tear he falls a Troyan bleeds ; 
His eye drops fire, no water thence pro- 
ceeds ; 155- 

Those round clear pearls of his tliat move 
thy pity 

Are balls of quenchless fire to btirn thy 
city. 

^ Such devils steal effects from lightless 
hell ; 1555 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold. 
And in that cold hot burning fire doth 
dwell ; 

These contraries such unity do hold 
Only to flatter fools, and make them bold ; 
So Priam’s trust false Sinon's tears doth 
flatter 

That he finds means to bum his Troy 
with water '* 


Here, all enrag'd, such passion her assails 
That patience Is quite beaten from her 
breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 
Companng him to that unhappy guest 1563 
Whose deed Iiath made herself herself 
detest. 

At last she smilingly with this gives o'er : 

* Fool I fool 1 ’ quoth she * Ms wounds 
will not be sore.' 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her 
sorrow. 

And time doth weary time with her com- 
plaining. XS70 

She looks for night, and then she longs for 
morrow, 

And both she thinks too long with her 
remaining. 

Short time seems long In sorrow's sharp 
sustaining ; 

Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom 
sleeps ; 

And rhev that watch see time how slow 
It creeps. X373 

WTiich ail this time hath overslipp'd her 
thought 

Thar she with painted images hath spent. 
Being from the feeling ot her own grief 
brought 

By deep surmise of others’ detriment, 1579 
Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 

li easeth some, though none it ever 
cured. 

To think their dolour others have 
er.tiared. 

But now the mindful messenger, come back, 
Brings home his lord and other company ; 
Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning 
black, 1585 

And round about her tcar-dis tamed eye 
Blue arcles stream’d, hke rainbows in the 
skv. 

Tliese water-galls in her dim element 

Foietell new storms to those already 
spent. 

Which when her sad-beholding husband 
saw, 1590 

Amazedly in her sad face he stares : 

Her eyes, though sod in tears, look'd red 
and raw. 

Her lively colour kill’d with deadly cares* 
He hath no power to ask her how she fares ; 

Both stood like old acquaintance in a 
trance, 1595 

Met far from home, wond'ring each 
other’s chance. 

At last he takes her by the bloodless 
hand. 

And thus begins : ‘ What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befall'n* that thou dost trem- 
bling stand ? 


*303 
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Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour 
spent ? 1600 

Why art thou thus attir’d in discontent ? 
Unmask, dear dear, this moody heavi- 
ness. 

And tell thy grief, that we may gi\’e 
redress 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow 
fire 

Ere once she can discharge one word of 
woe ; -t6®5 

At length address’d to answer his desire. 
She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta'en prisoner by the foe ; 
While Coliatine and his consorted loids 
With sad attention long to hear hei 
words. 

And now this pale swan m her wat’ry nest 
Begins tlie sad dirge of her certain ending. 

* Few words ’ quoth she ‘ shall fit the 

trespass best. 

Where no excuse can give the fault amend- 
ing : 

In me moe woes than words are nov 
depending; 1615 

And my laments would be drawn out too 
long 

To tell them all with one poor tired 
tongue. 

* Then be this aH the task it hath to say : 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came and on that pillow lay 2620 
Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary- 

head ; 

And what wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me 
From that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 

* For in the dreadful dead of dark mid- 

night, 1625 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light. 
And softly cried ** Awake, thou Roman 
dame, iSaS 

And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict. 
If thou my love's desire do contradict. 

* ** For some hard-favour'd g^room of thine ’* 

quoth he 

" Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
1*11 murder straight, and then I’ll slaughter 
thee, 1634 

And swear I found you where you did 
fulfil 

The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy **, 

* With this 1 did begin to start and cry. 
And then against my heart he set his sword. 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 164* 
I should not live to speak another word* 

So should my shame still rest upon record, 
1304 


And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
Th’ adulterate death of Lucrece and her 
groom. 1643 

‘ Mine enemy was strong, my poor self 
weak, 

And far the weaker with so strong a fear. 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to 
speak ; 

No rightful plea might plead for justice 
theic. 

His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 1650 
That my poor beauty had purloin’d his 
eyes, 

And when the judge is robb’d, the 
piisoner dies. 

‘ O, teach me how to make mine own excuse \ 
Or, at the least, this refuge let me find : 
rhough my gross blood be stain’d with this 
abuse, 1655 

Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; 
That was not forc’d ; that never was 
inclin’d 

To accessary yieldings, but stUl pure 
Doth m her poison’d closet yet endure.’ 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 
With head declin’d and voice damm’d up 
with woe, i66i 

With sad-set eyes and wretched arms 
across. 

From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so ; 
But wretched as he is he strives in vam ; 
What he breathes out his breath drinks 
up again. 1666 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 
Yet in the eddy boimdeth m his pride 
Back to the strait that forc’d him on so 
fast, 1670 

In rage sent out, recall’d in rage, being 
past ; 

Even so hts sighs, his sorrows, make a 
saw, 

To push grief on, and back the same 
grief draw. 

Which speechless woe of Ids poor she 
attendeth, 1674 

And his untimely frenzy thus awaketli : 

' Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow 
lendeth 

Another power ; no flood by raining 
slaketh. 

My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling-painful. Let it then suffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping 
eyes. 1680 

And for my sake, when I might charm 
thee so. 

For she that vfas thy Lucrece, now attend 
me : 

Be suddenly revenged on my foe. 
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TMne, mine, Ms own ; suppose thou dosi 
defend me 

From what is past. The help that thou 
shalt lend me i68 

Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 

' But ere I name him, you, fair lords, 
quoth she, 

Speaking to those that came with Collatincj 

* Shall plight your honourable faiths to me 
With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of 

mine ; 1691 

For *tis a meritorious fair design 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms 

Knights, by their oaths, should right 
poor ladies' harms *. 

At this request, with noble disposition 1695 
Each present lord began to piomise aid, 

As bound in knighthood to her /mposirton^ 
Longing to hear the hateful toe bewray’d. 
But she, that yet her sad task hath not 
said. 

The protestation stops. * O speak,' quoth 
she i7<^o 

* How may tMs forced stain be wup'd 

from me ? 

* What is the quality of my offence. 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circum- 
stance ? 

May my pure mind with the foul act 
dispense, 

My low-declined honour to advance ? 1705 
May any terms acquit me from tMs chance? 

The poisoned fountain clears itself again ; 

And why not I from this compelled 
stain ? * 

With this, they all at once began to say 
Her body’s stain her mmd untainted 
clears ; 

While with a joyless smde she turns away 
The face, that map which deep impression 
bears 1712 

Of hard misfortune, carv'd in it with tears. 

* No, no,’ quoth she ' no dame hereafter 

living 

By my excuse shall claim excuse’s 
giving.* 1715 

Here with a sigh, as if her heart would 
break. 

She throws forth Tarquin’ < name ; * He, 
he ’ she says. 

But more than * he ^ her poor tongue could 
not speak ; 

Till after many accents and delays. 
Untimely breathings, sick, and short assays. 

She utters tMs ; ' He, he, fair lords, *tis 
he, 

That guides tMs hand to give tMs wound 
to me 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless 
breast 1 


A harmful knife, that thence hex soul un- 
sheathed. 2 7;J4 

That blow did bad it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed. 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds be- 
queathed 

Her winged sprite, and through her 
wounds doth fly 

Life’s lasting date from cancell’d destiny. 

Stone-still, astonish’d with tMs deadly 
deed, 1730 

Stood CoHatiae and all his lordly crew ; 
Till Lucrece’ father, that beholds her bleed, 
Himself on her self-slaught 'red body threw. 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murd’rous knife, and, as it left the 
place, 1735 

Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in 
chase ; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth 
divide 

In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side, 1739 
Who like a latc-sack’d island vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled m this fearful flood. 
Some of her blood still pure and red 
remain’d. 

And some look'd black, and that false 
Tarqum stain’d. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a wat’^y ngo! goes, 3715 
WMch seems to weep upon the tainted 
place ; 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’ woes. 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows ; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide. 
Blushing at that which is so putrified. 

Daughter, dear daughter,’ old Lucretius 
cnes, i75t 

That life was mine wliicli thou hast here 
deprived. 

f in the child the father 's image lies, 
Where shall 1 1 ve now Lucrece is unlived ? 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 
If children predecease progenitors, 1756 
We are their offspring, and they none of 
ours. 

Poor broken glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semb-ance my old age new 
born ; 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and 
old, 1760 

Shows me a bare-bon’d death by time out- 
worn ; 

, from thy cheeks my image thou hast 
torn, 

And sMver’d all the beauty of my glass, 
That I no more can see what once I was I 

O time, cease thou thy course and last no 
longer, 1763 

f they surcease to be that should survive. 
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Shall rotten death make conquest of the 
stronger. 

And leave the falt'ring feeble souls alive ? 
The old bees die, the young possess their 
hive. 

Then hve, sweet Lilcrece, live again, and 
see 1770 

Thy father die, and not thy father thee.' 

By this starts toUatine as from a dream. 
And bids t/Ucretim gave his sorrow place ; 
And then in key-cold .Xucrece' bleeding 
stream 

He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his 
face, ^775 

And counterfeits to die with her a space ; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his 
breath. 

And live, to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 
Hath serv’d a dumb arrest upon bis 
tongue ; i7«o 

Who, mad that sorrow should his use 
control. 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so 
long. 

Begins to talk; but through his lips do 
throng 

Weak words, so thick come, in his poor 
heart's aid. 

That no man could distinguish what he 
said. 1785 

Yet sometime * Tarquln * was pronounced 
plain. 

But through his teeth, as if the name he 
tore. 

This windy tempest, till it blow up rain. 
Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it 
more ; 

At last it rains, and busy winds give o’er ; 

Then son and father weep with equal 
strife, 179 X 

Who should weep most for daughter or 
for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his, 

Y et neither may possess the claim they lay. 
The father says ' She’s nune *. * O, mine 
she Is I ’ 1795 

Replies her husband. * Do not take away 
My sorrow’s interest ; let no mourner 
say 

He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 

And only must be wail’d by CoUatine.* 

* 0/ quoth Lucretius * I did give that life 
Which she too early and too late hath 

spill’d.* 1801 

* Woe, woe,’ quoth CoUatine ‘ she was my 

wife, 

1 owed her, and *tis mine that she hath 
* kiU'd.* 

* My daughter I ' and * My wife I * with 

clamours fill’d 


The dispers’d air, who, holding Lucrece’ 
life, 1805 

Answer’d their cries, * My daughter 1 ' 
and ‘ My wife 1 * 

Brutus, who pluck’d the knife from 
Lucrece’ side. 

Seeing such emulation in their woe, 

Began to clothe his wit in state and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show. 
He with the Romans was esteemed so i8ii 
As siliy jeering idiots are witn kings. 
For sportive words and uttTmg foolish 
things. 

But now he throws that shallow habit by 
Wherein deep policy did him disguise, 1813 
And arm’d his long-hid ivits advisedly 
To check the tears in Coilatmus’ eyes. 

’ Thou w'Tonged lord of Rome,’ quoth he 
‘ arise ; 

Let my unsounded self, suppos’d a fool, 
How set thy long-experienc’d wit to 
school. i8i0 

’ Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe ? 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help 
grievous deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow. 

For his foul act by whom thy fair wife 
bleeds ? 

Such childish humour from weak minds 
proceeds. 1823 

Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 
To slay herself that should have slam her 
foe. 

‘ Courageous Roman, do not steep thy 
heart 

In such relenting dew of amentations. 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy 
part 18 i 9 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations 
That they will suffer these abominations — 
Since Rome herself in them doth stand 
disgraced — 

By our strong arms from forth her fair 
streets chased. 

* Now by the Capitol that we adote, 1835 
And by this chaste blood so unjustly 
stained. 

By heaven's fair sun that breeds the fat 
earth’s store. 

By all our country rights in Rome main- 
tained. 

And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late com- 
plained 

Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody 
knife, 1840 

We will revenge the death of this true 
wife.* ’ 

This said, he struck his hand upon his 
breast. 

And kiss'd the fatal knife to end Ms vow ; 
And to his protestation urg’d the rest# 
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Who, wondering at Mm, did his words 
allow ; 1845 

Then jointly to the ground their knees they 
bow 

And that deep vow which Bratus made 
before 

He doth again repeat, and that they 
swore. 


When they had sworn to this ad > i.->ed doom. 
They did conclude to bear dead Liicrece 
thence, 1S50 

To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 
And so to publish Tarquin’s foul offence ; 
Wliich being done with speedy diligence. 
The Romans plausibly did pve consent 
To TarquiMs everlasting banishment. 
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TO. THE. ONLIE. BEGETTER. OF. 
THESE. INSUING. SONNETS. 
MR. W. H. ALL. HAPPINESSE. 
AND. THAT. ETERNITIE. 
PROMISED, 

BY. 

OUR. EVER-LIVING. POET. 
WISHETH. 

THE. WELL-WISHING. 
ADVENTURER. IN. 
SETTING. 

FORTH, 

T. T. 


From fairest creatures we desire increase. 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die. 
But as the riper should by time decease. 
His tender heir might bear his memory ; 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright 
eyes, 5 

Feed'st thy light’s flame with self-sub- 
stantial fuel, 

Making a famine where abundance lies. 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world’s fresh orna- 
ment 

And only herald to the gaudy spring, 10 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content. 
And, tender churl, mak’st waste in 
niggarding. 

Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and 
thee. 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now. 
Will be a tatter’d weed of small worth held. 
Then being ask’d v/here all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 6 
To say within thine own deep-sunken eyes 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless 
praise. 

How much more praise deserv d thy 
beauty’s use. 

If thou couldst answer ’ This fair child of 
mine 10 

Shall sum my count, .and make my old 
excuse ' 

Proving’ his beauty by succession thine ! 

This were to be new made when thou art 
old. 

And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st 
itjcold. 


Look in thy glass, and teli the face thou 
viewest 

Now is the time that face should form 
another ; 

Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest. 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some 
mother. 

For where is she so fair whose unear’d 
womb 3 

Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 

Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime ; 10 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt 
see, 

Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 
But if thou live rememb’red not to be, 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 


Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 
Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth 
lend. 

And, being franlc, she lends to those are free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou 
abuse 5 

The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 
For having traffic with thyself alone. 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 
Then how when nature calls thee to be 
gone. It 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 

Thy unus'd beauty must be tomb’d with 
thee. 

Which, used, lives tli’ executor to be. 


Those hours that with gentle work did 
frame 

The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell 
Will play the tyrants to the very same. 
And that unfaic which fairly doth excel ; 
For never-resting time leads summer on $ 
To hideous winter, and confounds him 
there; 

Sap check’d with frost and lusty leaves 
quite gone, 

Beauty o'ersnow'd, and bareness every 
where. 

Then, were not summer’s distillation left 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 
Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 
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Nor it, noi no lemembiance what it was ; j Resembling site, and child, and happy 
But flowers distill’d, though they withl mother, 

winter meet, ’ Who, all m one, one pleasing note do sing ; 

Leese but then show : their substance | Whose speechless song, being manv, 
still lives sw^eet. seeming one, 

Sings this to thee : ‘ Thou single wilt 
piove none 


Then let not winter’s ragged hand deface 

In thee thy summer eie thou be distill’d ; 

Make sweet some vial ; treasure thou some 
place 

With beauty’s treasure ere it be self-kill’d. 

That use is not forbidden usury 

Which happies those that pay the willing 
loan — 

That’s for thyselt to breed an other thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 

Ten times thy self were happier than thou 
art. 

If ten of thine ten times lefigur’d thee. lo 

Then what could Death do if thou shouldst 
depart, 

Leaving thee living in posterity ? 

Be not self-will’d, for thou art much too 
tail 

To be death’s conquest and make worms 
thine heii. 


Lo, in the oiient w'hen the giacious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-axipeaimg sight. 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly 
hill, 5 

Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 

But when from highmost pitch, with weary 
car. 

Like feeble age he reeleth from the day, lo 
The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low trad and look another way ; 
So thou', thyself outgoing m thy noon. 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 

8 

Music to hear, why hear’st thou music 
sadly ? 

Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in 
joy. 

Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’st 
not gladly. 

Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 5 
By unions married, do offend thine ear. 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who con- 
founds 

In singleness the parts that thou shouldst 
bear. 

Mark how one string, sweet husband to 
another. 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 10 


Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 

That thou consum’st thyseii m single rife ? 

Ah I it thou issiieless shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee like a makeles^ 
wife : t 

The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep, 
By childien’s eyes, her husband’s shape m 
mind. 

Look what an unthrift in the woild doth 
spend 

Shifts but his place, for still the world 
enjoys «t ; i > 

But beauty’s waste hath in the world an 
end, 

And kept imus’d, the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sit > 
That on himself such murd’ious shame 
commits. 

30 

For shame 1 deny that thou bear’st love to 
any, 

Who for thy self ait so unprovident. 

Grant, it thou wilt, thou aat belov’d of 
manv, 

But that thou none Jov'st is most evident ; 
For thou art so possess'd with murd*rou^ 
hate 5 

That 'gainst thyself thou stick’st not to 
conspire. 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 
O, change thy thought, that I may change 
my mind I <3 

Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
Or to thy self at least kmd-hearted prove ; 
Make thee an other self for love of me. 
That beauty still may live m thine or 
thee. 

13 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou 
grow’ St 

In one of thine, from that which thou 
departest ; 

And that fresh blood which youngly thou 
bestow’st 

Thou mayst call thine when thou from 
youth convertest. 

Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 
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Without this folly, age, and cold decay. 6 
if all were minded so, the times should 
cease. 

And threescore year would make the world 
away. 

Let those whom Nature hath not made for 
store. 

Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly 
perish. 

Xook whom she best endow’d she gave the 
more ; 

Which, bounteous gift thou shouldst in 
bounty chensh ; 

She carv'd thee for her seal, and meant 
thereby 

Thou shouldst print more, not let that 
copy die. 

12 

When 1 do count the clock that tells the 
time. 

And see the brave day sunk in liideous 
night ; 

Wlien I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls all silver’d o'er with white ; 
*V^en lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 5 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 
And summer's green all girded up in sheaves 
Boine 'on the bier with white and bristly 
beard ; 

Then of thy beauty do I question make 
That thou among the w^astes of time must 
go, 10 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves 
forsake. 

And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing 'gainst Time's scythe can 
make defence 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes 
thee hence. 

13 

O that you were yourself 1 But, love, you 
are 

No longer yours than you your self here 
live. 

Against this coming end you should pre- 
pare, 

And your sweet semblance to some other 
give. 

So should that beauty which you hold in 
lease 5 

Find no determination ; then you were 
Your self again, after your self’s decease. 
When your sweet issue your sweet form 
should bear. 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 9 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter's day 
And barren rage of death's eternal cold ? 

O, none but unthriftsl Dear my love, 
you know 

You had a father : let your son say so. 
1310 


14 

I Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck. 
And yet methioks I have astronomy ; * 

, But not to teh of good or evil luck, 

I Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons' quality j 
' Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, s 
Pointing to each Ms thunder, rain, *and 
wind. 

Or say with princes if it shall go well 
By oft predict that 1 in heaven find ; 

But from thine eyes my knowledge 1 derive. 
And, constant stars, in them I read such 
art 10 

As truth and beauty shall together thrive 
If from thy self to store thou wouldst con- 
vert. 

Or else of thee this I prognosticate : 

Thy end is truth’s and beauty's doom 
and date. 

15 

When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment. 
That this huge stage presenteth nought but 
shows 

Whereon the stars in secret influence com- 
jnent ; 

When I perceive that men as plants in- 
crease, 5 

Cheered and check’d even by the self-same 
sky, 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height 
decrease. 

And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my 
sight, 10 

Where wasteful Time debateth with 
Decay 

To change your day of youth to sullied 
night ; 

And all in war with Time for love of you, 

As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 

16 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant Time ? 
And fortify your seif in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren 
rhyme ? 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 6 
With virtuous wish would bear your living 
flowers, 

Much iliker than your painted counterfeit ; 
So should the lines of lim that life repair, 9 
Which this. Time's pencil or my pupil pen, 
Neither in Inward worth, nor outward fair, 
Can make you live your self in eyes of men. 

To give away yout self keeps your self 
still; 

And you must live, drawn by your own 
sweet skill. 
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17 

Who' Will believe my verse in time to come. 
If It i%'ere filFd with your most high deserts? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a 
tomb 

Which hides your life and shows not half 
your parts. 

If I could write the beauty of your eyes 5 
And in fresh numbers number all your 
graces, 

The age to come would say * This poet lies ; 
Such heavenly touches ne'er touch'd 
earthly faces 

So should my papeis, yellowed with their 
age. 

Be scorn'd, like old men of less truth than 
tongue ; 10 

And your true rights be term’d a poet's 
rage. 

And stretched metre of an antique song. 

But were some child of yours alive that 
time. 

You should live twice — in it, and in my 
rhyme. 

18 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Tlioii art more lovely and more temperate. 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of 
May, 

And summer’s lease hath aU too shoit a 
date : 4 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d ; 
And every fair from fair some time declines. 
By chance, or nature’s changing course, 
untrimm’d ; 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 9 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow'st ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wand'rest in his 
shade. 

When in eternal lines to time thou grow'st. 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can 
see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to 
thee. 

19 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion's paws. 
And make the earth devour her own sweet 
brood ; 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's 
jaws. 

And burn the long-liv'd phoenix in her 
blood ; 4 

Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet'st. 
And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed 
Time, 

To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 
But 1 forbid thee one most heinous crime : 
O, carve not with thy hours my love's fair 
brow. 


Nor draw no lines there with thine antique 
pen ; 10 

Him m thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeimg men. 

Yet, do thy worst, old Time. Despice thy 
wrong. 

My love shall in my verse ever live young, 

20 

A woman’s face, with Nature’s ovm 
hand painted, 

Hast thou, the Master Mistress of my 
passion ; 

A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false woman’s 
fashion ; 

An eye more bright than theirs, less false 
in rolling, 5 

Gilding the object wheieupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue all hues in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes and women'^ souls 
amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first created ; 
Till Natuie, as she wrought tiiee, tell a- 
dotmg, 10 

And by addition me of thee defeated 
By adding one thing to my puipose nothing. 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s 
pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their 
treasure. 

21 

So is it not with me as with that Muse, 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse ; 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse, 
Making a coaplement ot proud compare -i 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea's 
rich gems. 

With April's first-born flowers, and all 
things lare 

That heaven’s air in this huge rondure 
hems. 

O, let me, true in love, but truly write. 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 10 
As any mother's child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d m heaven's air. 

Let them say more that like of hearsay 
well : 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 

22 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old 
So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 
But when in thee time's furrows 1 behold. 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee 5 

Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in 
me ; 

How can 1 then be elder than thou art 7 
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O, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary. 
As I not for myself but for thee will ; 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so 
chary 

As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is 
slain ; 

Thou gav’st me thme, not to give back 
again. 

23 

As an unperfect actor on the stage 
Who with his fear is put besides his part. 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much 
rage. 

Whose strength’s abundance weakens his 
own heart ; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 5 
The perfect ceiemony of love’s rite. 

And in mine own love’s strength seem to 
decay, 

O’ercharg’d with burthen of mine own 
love’s might. 

O, let my looks be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my spealcing breast ; 
Who plead for love, and look for recom- 
pense, II 

More than that tongue that more hath more 
express’d. 

O, learn to read what silent love hath 
writ I 

To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine 
wit. 


24 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath 
steh’d 

Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart ; 

My body is the frame wherein *tis held. 

And perspective it is best painter’s art. 

For through the painter must you see his 
skdl 5 

To jfind where your true image pictur’d lies, 

Whicli in my Ix)Som’s shop is hanging still. 

That hath his windows glazed with thine 
eyes. 

Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have 
done ; 

Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine 
for me 10 

Are windows to my breast, where through 
the sun 

Delights to peep, to ga* i therein on thee ; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their 
art ; 


Great princes’ favourites their feir leaw^ 
spread 

But as the marigold at the sun’s eye • ^ 

And in themselves their pnde lies buried 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famoused for fight. 
After a thousand victories once foil’d, 10 
Is from the book of honour razed quite 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be removed 


26 


Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly kmt, 

To thee I send this written embassage,^ 

To witness duty, not to shov/ my wit ; " 
Duty so great, wliich wit so pooi as mine 3 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to 
show it. 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow 

TiU whatsoever star that guides my movine 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 10 
And puts appaiel on my tattered loving 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect. 
Then may I dare to boast how I do 
love thee : 


Till then not show my head where thou 
mayst piove me. 


27 

Weary with tod, I haste me to my bed. 
The dear repose for hmbs with travel tired • 
But tlien begins a journey in my head 
To work my mind when body’s woik’s 
expired ; 

For then my thoughts, from far where I 
abide, ^ 

Intend a zealous pilgi image to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide. 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see; 
Save that my soul’s imaginary sight o 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 
Which, like a jewel hung m ghastly night. 
Makes black night beauteous and her old 
face new. 

Ix), thus, by day my Jtimiis, by night my 
mind. 

For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 


28 


They draw but what they see, know not 
the heart. 

25 

Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast. 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph 
bars, 

Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most. 


How can I then return in happy plight 
That am debarr’d the benefit of rest ^ 
When day’s oppression is not eas’d by 
night. 

But day by night and night by day 
oppress’d ? 4 

And each, though enemies to either’s reign. 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me. 
The one by toil, the other to compUin 
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WMcii thionging tteoiigli her lips so 1 Lends 
wMsisheth 

As smoke from ^tna, that in air con- 


sumes, 

Of that wbidi from discharged camion 
fumes. 

* In vain,* quoth she ' I live, and seek in 

vain 

Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 1045 
I fear*d by Tarqiiiii*s faldxion to be slain. 
Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife ; 
But when I fear*d I was a loyal wife ; 

So am I now — O no, that cannot be ; 

Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

•O, that is gone for which I sought to 
live. 

And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To dear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fame to slander*s Uvery ; 

A dying life to living infamy. 1055 

Poor helpless help, the treasure storn 
away. 

To burn the guiltless casket where it lay I 

* Well, weU, dear CoUatine, thou shalt not 

know 

The stained taste of violated troth ; 

I will not wrong thy true affection so 1060 
To flatter thee with an infringed, oath ; 

This bastard graff shall never come to 
growth ; 

He shall not boast who did thy stock 
pollute 

That thou art doting father of his fruit. 


light to all fair eyes that light wll! 
borrow ; 

But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see. 

And therefore still in night would 
cloistered be. so3s 

Revealing day through every cranny spies. 

And seems to point her out where she sits 
weeping ; 

To whom she sobbing speaks ; * O eye of 
eyes, 

Why pry’st thou through my window ? 
Leave thy peeping ; 

Mock with thy tickhng beams eyes that are 
sleeping ; 1090 

Brand not my forehead with thy piercing 
hght. 

For day hath nought to do what*s done 
by night *. 

Thus cavils she with every thing she sees. 

True grief is fond and testy as a child. 

Who wayward once, his mood with nought 
agrees. 1095 

Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them 
mild ; 

Continuance tames the one i the other 
wild. 

Like ari unpractis*d swimmer plunging 
still 

With too much labour drowns for want of 
skill. 

So she, deep drenched in a sea of care, uoo 

Holds disputation with each thing she 
views. 


* Nor shall he smile at thee in secret 

thought, 1065 

Nor laugh with his companions at thy state ; 
But thou shalt know thy interest was not 
bought 

Basely with gold, but storn from forth thy 
gate. 

For me, I am the mistress of my fate, 1069 
And with my trespass never will dispense. 
Till life to death acquit my forc'd offence. 

* I will not poison thee with my attaint. 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly coin'd excuses ; 
My sable ground of sin 1 will not paint 
To hide the truth of this false night's 

abuses. 1075 

My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes like 
sluices, 

As from a mountain-spring that feeds a 
dale. 

Shall gush pure streams to purge my 
impure tale,* 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tun'd warble of her nightly 
sorrow, xoSo 

And solemn night with slow-sad gait 
descended 

To ugly heU; when K the blushing 
morrow 


And to herself all -sorrow doth compare ; 

No object but her passion's stren^h 
renews. 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues. 
Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no 
words f xxo$ 

Sometime 'tis mad and too much talk 
affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning's 
joy 

Make her moans mad with thek sweet 
melody ; 

For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 

Sad souls are slain in merry company ; xxio 

Grief best is pleas'd with grief's society. 
True sorrow then is feelingly suflic'd 
When with like semblance it is sym- 
pathiz'd. 

'Tis double death to drown in ken of shore ; 

He ten times pines that pines beholding 
food ; 1x15 

To see the salve doth make the wound ache 
more ; 

Great grief grieves most at that would do it 
good ; 

Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood. 
Who, being stopp'd, the bounding banks 
o’erflows ; 


ia^7 
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Grief dallied with nor law nor limit 
knows. I 

' You mocking birds/ quoth she ‘ your 
tunes entomb 

Within your hollow-swelling feathered 
breasts. 

And in my hearing be you mute and dumb. 
My restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 
A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests. 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears; 

Distress likes dumps when time is kept 
with tears. 

* Come, Philomel, that sing'st of ravish- 

ment, 

Make thy sad grove in my dishevell’d hair. 
As the dank earth weeps at thy languish- 
ment, 1130 

So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 
And with deep groans the diapason bear ; 

For burthen-wise I’ll hum on Tarquin 
still. 

While thou on Teieus descants better 
skill. 

’ And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st 
thy part 1135 

To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, against mv heart 
Will fix a sharp knife to affMght mine 
eye ; 

Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 

These means, as frets upon an instru- 
ment, 1140 

Shall tune our heartstrings to true 
languishment. 

* And for, poor bird, thou sing'st not in the 

day, 

As shaming any eye should thee behold. 
Some dark deep desert, seated from the 
way. 

That knows not parching heat nor freezing 
cold, 1145 

Will we find out ; and there we will unfold 

To creatures stern sad tunes, to change 
their kinds. 

Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear 
gentle minds.’ 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at 
gaze, 

Wildly determining which way to fly, 1150 
Or one encompass’d with a winding maze 
That cannot tread the way out readily ; 

So with herself is she in mutiny, 

To hve or die which of the twain were 
better. 

When life is sham’d, and death reproach’s 
debtor. 1155 

’ To kill myself/ quoth she * alack, what 
were it. 

But with my body my poor soul’s pollution ? 
They that lose half with greater patience 
bear it 


Than they whose whole is swallowed in 
confusion. 1159 

That mother tries a merciless conclusion 
Who, having two sweet babes, w'hen 
death takes one. 

Will slay the other and be nurse to none, 

* My body or my soul, which was the 

dearer, 

W'hen the one pure, the other made divine ? 
Whose love of either to myself was nearer, 
When both weie kept for heaven and 
Collatme ? n66 

Ay me I the baik pill'd from the lofty pine, 
His leaves will wither and his sap decay ; 
So must my soul, her bark being pill’d 
away. 

* Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 
Her mansion batter’d by the enemy ; 1171 
Her sacied temple spotted, spoil’d, cor- 
rupted. 

Grossly engirt with daring infamy ; 

Then let it not be call’d impiety 

If in this blemish’d fort I make some 
hole 1175 

Through which 1 may convey this 
troubled soul. 

^ Yet die I will not till my Collatme 
Have heard the cause of my untimely 
death ; 

That he mav •'"ow, in that sad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made me stop my 
breath. uso 

My stained blood to Tarquin I’ll bequeath, 
Which by him tainted shall tor him be 
spent, 

And as his due writ in my testament, 

* My honoui I’ll bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 11S5 
’Tis honour to deprive dishonour’d hie : 

The one will live, the other being dead. 

So of shame’s ashes shall my fame be bred ; 

For in my death I murther shameful 
scorn. 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new 
born. iiyo 

* Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost, 
What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast. 

By whose example thou reveng’d mayst be. 
How Tarquin must be us’d, read it m me : 

Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy 
foe; 1196 

And for my sake serve thou false Tarquin 
so. 

* This brief abridgment of my will I make : 
My soul and body to the skies and ground ; 
My resolution, husband, do thou take ; 1200 
Mine honour be the knife’s that makes my 

wound ; 

My shame be his that did pay fame con- 
found ; 
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And ail my fame that lives disbursed be 

To those that live and think no 'shame 
of me. ijto 

* Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will. 
How was 1 overseen that thou shalt see it 
My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill 
My life's foul deed, my life's fair end shall 
free it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say 
“ So be it **. 

Yield to my hand ; my hand shall con- 
quer thee ; 1210 

Thou dead, both die, and both shall 
victors be.' 

This plot of death when sadly she had 
laid. 

And wip’d the brinish pearl from her bright 
eyes. 

With untun'd tongue she hoarsely calls 
her maid, 1214 

Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 
For fleet-wing’d duty with thought's 
feathers flies. 

Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid 
seem so 

As winter meads when sun doth melt 
their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good- 
morrow 

With soft-slow tongue, true mark of 
modesty, 1220 

And sorts a sad look to her lady's sorrow. 
For whv her iace wore sorrow's livery ; 

But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipscd so. 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash’d 
with woe. 1225 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being 
set. 

Each flower moist’ned like a melting eye ; 
Even so the maid with swelling drops gan 
wet 

Her circled eyne, enforc'd by sympathy 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky. 

Who in a salt-wav'd ocean quench their 
light, 1231 

Which makes the maid weep like the 
dewy mght. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand. 
Like ivory conduits coral cisterns fiUing : 
One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cause but company of her drops 
spilling. 1236 

Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 

Grieving themselves to guess at others’ 
smarts, 

And then they drown their eyes, or 
break their hearts. 

For men have marble, women waxen minds. 
And therefore are they form’d as marble 
w'ill ; X341 


The weak oppress’d, th* impression of 
strange kinds 

Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or 
skill. 

Then call them not the authors their 
ill. 

No more than wax shall be accounted 
evil 1245 

Wherein is stamp'd the semblance of a 
devE. 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign 
plain. 

Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 

In men, as m a rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep. 

Through crystal avails each little mote will 
peep. 1251 

'Though men can cover crimes with bold 
stem looks, 

Poor women's faces are their own faults* 
books. 

No man inveigh against the withered 
flow'r. 

But chide rough winter that the flow’r hath 

kill’d. 1255 

Not that devour’d, but that which doth 
devour. 

Is worthy blame, O, let it not be hild 

Poor women's faults that they are so 
fulfill’d 

With men's abuses ! those proud lords to 
blame 

Make w'eak-made women tenants to their 
shame. 1260 

The precedent whereof in Lucrece view. 

Assail’d by night with circumstances strong 

Of present death and shame that might 
ensue 

By that her death, to do her husband 
wrong. 

Such danger to resistance did belong 1265 

That dying fear through all her body 
spread ; 

And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece 
speak 

To the poor counterfeit of her complaining. 

' My girl,' quoth she ‘ on what occasion 
break 1270 

Those tears from thee that down thy cheeks 
are raining ? 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining. 

Know', gentle wench, it small avails my 
mood ; 

If tears could help, mine own would do 
me good. 

* But tell me, girl, when went * — and there 

she stay'd 1275 

Till after a deep groan^ — ^ Tarquin from 
hence ? * 

* Madam, ere I was up,* replied the maid 

**99 
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‘ The more to blame my sluggard negli- 
gence. 

Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense . 
Myself was stirring ere the break of day, 
And ere I rose was Tarquin gone away. 

‘ But, lady, if your maid may be so bold, ^ 
She would request to know 

* O, peace ! ’ quoth Lucrece If it should be 

The repetition cannot make it less, 1285 
For more it is than I can well express ; 

And that deep torture may be call d a 

When more is felt than one hath power 
to tell. 

* Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen 
Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 
What should I say ? — One of my husband s 

men 

Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 
A letter to my loid, my love, my dear. ^ 
Bid him with speed prepare to carry it , 
The cause craves haste, and it will soon 
be writ.* 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write. 
First hovering o’er the paper with her qudl. 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight ; 
What wit sets down is blotted straight with 
will ; . - , j 

This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : 
Much like a press of people at a door. 
Throng her inventions, which shaU go 
before. 

At last she thus begins ; ‘ Thou worthy 
lord ^ _ , , 

Of that unworthy wife that greete^ 
Health to thy person I Next vouchsafe t 
afford — ^305 

If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see — 
Some present speed to come and visit me. 
So I commend me from our house in 

My woes^ are tedious, though my words 
are bnef 


Here folds she up the tenour of her woe. 
Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly, xsn 
By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her grief’s true quality ; 
She dares not thereof malce discovery. 

Lest he should hold it her own gross 
abuse, . 

Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain d 
excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear 
her ; 

When sighs and groans and tears may grace 
the fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to cl^r 
From that suspicion which the world might 
bear her. * 3 ** 


To shun this blot, she would not blot the 

letter 

With words, till action might become 
them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear 
them told ; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 13^5 
The heavy motion that it doth behold. 
When every part a part of woe doth bear. 
'Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear : 
Deep sounds make lesser noise than 
shallow fords. 

And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind 
of words. 1330 

Her letter now is seal'd, and on it writ 
‘ At Ardea to my lord with more than 
haste 

The post attends, and she delivers it, 
Charging the sour-fac’d groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast. 
Speed moie than speed but dull and slow 
she deems : 1336 

Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villain curtsies to her low ; 
And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 
Receives the scroll without or yea or no, 
And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 
But they whose guilt witliin their bosoms 
lie 1342 

Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 
For Lucrece thought he blush’d to see her 
shame. 

When, silly groom God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life, and bold audaedy. 1346 
Such harmless creatures have a true respect 
To talk in deeds, while others saucily 
Promise more speed but do it leisurely. 
Even so, this pattern of the worn-out age 
Pawn’d honest looks, but laid no words 
to gage. ^351 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust. 
That two red fires in both their faces blazed ; 
She thought he blush’d as knowing Tar- 
quin’s lust. 

And, blushing with him, wistly on him 
gazed ; ^355 

Her earnest eye did make him more amazed; 
The more she saw the blood his cheeks 
replenish, 

The more she thought he spied in her 
some blemish. 


But long she th.nks till he return again, 
And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. 
The weary t.me she cannot entertain, 1361 
For now *tis stale to sigh, to weep, and 
groan ; 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That she her plaints a little while doth 
stay, 

Pausing for means to mourn some newt* 
way. 
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At last she calls to mind where hangs a 
piece 

Of sldlful painting, made for Priam’s Troy ; 
Before the which is drawn the power of 
Greece 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 
Threat’nmg cloud-kissing Ilion. with annoy; 
Which the conceited painter drew so 
proud, 1371 

As heaven, it seem'd, to kiss the turrets 
bow’d. 

A thousand amentable objects there. 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless hte : 
Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear 
Shed for the slaught'ied husband by thc| 
wife ; 13 7 f' 

The red blood reek’d to show the paiiitei’= 
strife ; 

And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashs 
bghts, 

Like dying coals burnt out in tedmiu 
nights. 

There might you see the labouring pionc 
Begrim’d with sweat and smeared all ivith 
dust; 

And from the towers of Troy there w’oulu 
appear 

The very eyes of men through loopholes 
thrust, 

Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust. 
Such sweet observance in this work was 
had 13^' 

That one might see those far-off eye^N 
look sad. 

In great' commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing m then 
faces ; 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity ; 
And here and there the painter inter- 
laces 

Pale cowards marching on with trembling 
paces, X391 

Which heartless peasants did so well 
resemble 

That one would swear he saw themnquake 
and tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold I 1395 
The face of either cipher’d cither’s heart ; 
Their face their manners most expressly 
told : 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d ; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show'd deep regard and smiling govern- 
ment. 1400 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor 
'Stand, 

As ’twere encouraging the Greeks to fight. 
Making such sober action with his hand 
That It beguil’d^ attention, charm’d the 
sight. 


In speech, it seem d, his beard all silver 
white 1^05 

Wagg’d up and down, and from his lips 
did fly 

Thin winding bieath, which purl’d up to 
the sky. 

About him were a press of gaping faces, 
SVhich seem’d to swallow up his sound 
advice, 

All jointly iist'nmg, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice ; 
Some high, some low — the paintei was so 
nice — 1412 

The scalps of many, almost hid behind, 
To jump up higher seem’d to mock the 
mind. 

Here one man’s hand lean’d on another's 
head, 1415 

His nose being shadowed by his neighbour’s 
ear ; 

Here one being throng’d bears back, all 
boll’n and red ; 

Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear ; 
And in their rage such signs of rage they 
bear, 1419 

As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words. 
It seem'd they would debate with angry 
swords. 

For much imaginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind. 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Grip’d m an armed hand ; himself, behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 
A hand, a foot, a face a leg, a head, 14-27 
Stood foi the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, 
march’d to field, 1430 

Stood many Troyan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons 
wield ; 

And to their hope they such odd action 
yield 

That through their light joy seemed to 
appear. 

Like bright things stain’d, a kind of 
heavy fear. 1435 

And from the strond of Dardan where they 
fought, 

To Simois’ reedy banks, the red blood ran. 
Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks 
began 1439 

To break upon the galled shore, and than 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They Join, and shoot their foam, at 
Simois’ banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come. 
To find a face where all distress is stell’d. 
Many she sees where cares have carved 
some, *445 
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But noBe where all distress and dolour 
dwell'd* 

Till she despairing Hecuba beheld. 

Staring on Priam's wounds with her old 
eyes. 

Which bleeding under Pyrrhus* proud 
foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomiz'd *450 
Time's ruin, beauty's wrack, and grim care' 

, reign ; 

Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were 
disguis'd ; 

Of what she was no semblance did remain 
Her blue blood chang’d to black in every 
vein, ^ 

Wanting the spring that those shrunk 
pipes had fed, 1455 

Show’d life imprison'd in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes. 
And shapes her sorrow to the bel dam 's 
woes. 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries 
And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : 1460 
The painter was no god to lend her those ; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her 
wrong 

To give her so much grief and not a 
tongue. 

* Po )r instrument,' quoth she ' without a 
sound. 

I'll tune thy woes with my lamenting 
tongue, 1465 

And drop sweet balm in Priam's painted 
wound. 

And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him 
wrong. 

And with my tears quench Troy that burns 
so long ; 

And with my knife scratch out the angry 
eyes 1459 

Of all the Greeks that axe thine enemies. 

' Show me the strumpet that began this 
stir, 

That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth 
bear. 1474 

'Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here ; 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine 
eye. 

The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter 
die. 

' Why should the private pleasure of some 
one 

Become the public plague of many moe ? 
Let sin, alone committed, tight alone X480 
Upon his head that hath transgressed so ; 
Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe. 

For one's offence why should so many 
fall. 

To plague a private sin in general ? 

131MS 


' Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus 
sounds j 1486 

Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadvised 
wounds, 

And one man's lust these many lives con- 
founds. 

Had doting Priam check'd his son’s 
desire, 1450 

Troy had been bright with fame, and not 
with fire.' 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy's painted 
woes : 

For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell. 

Once set on ringing, with his own weight 
goes ; 

Then little strength rings out the doleful 
knell ; X495 

So Lucrece set a-work sad tales doth tell 

To pencill’d pensiveness and colour'd 
sorrow ; 

She lends them words, and she their looks 
doth borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting 
round, ' . 1499 

And who she finds forlorn she doth lament. 
At last she sees a wretched image bound 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds 
lent ; 

His face, though full of cares, yet shcw'd 
content : 

Onward to Troy with the blxmt swains 
he goes. 

So mild that Patience seem’d to ^scorn 
his woes. ^ 1505 

In him the painter labour'd with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing 
still, 

A brow unbent, that seem'd to welcome 
woe ; Z509 

Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so 

That blushing red no guilty instance 
gave. 

Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts 
have ; 

But, like a constant and confirmed devfi, 

He entertain’d a show so seeming just. 

And therein so ensconc'd his secret evil. 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust xsi6 
False-creeping craft and perjury shoiild 
thrust 

Into so bright a day such blacfc-fac'd 
storms. 

Or blot with hell-born sin such saint-like 
forms. 

The well-skill’d workman this mild image 
drew 1530 

For perjur'd Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam alter slew ; 
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Whose words, like wildfire, burnt the shin- 
ing glory 

Of rich-built llion, that the skies were sorry. 
And little stars shot from their fixed 
places. *525 

When their glass fell wherein they view'd 
their faces. 

This picture she advisedly perus'd. 

And chid the painter for his wondrous 
skill : 

Saying, some shape in Sinon's was abus’d. 
So fair a form lodg'd not a mind so ill ; 153" 
And still on him she gaz’d, and gazing 
still 

Such signs of truth in his plain face she 
spied 

That she concludes the picture was 
belied. 

" It cannot be ' quoth she * that so much 
guile * 

She would have said ' can lurk in such a 
look ' 153 3 

But Tarquin's shape came in her mind the 
while. 

And from her tongue ‘ can lurk ' from 
‘ cannot ‘ took ; 

‘ It cannot be ‘ she in that sense forsook. 
And turn'd it thus : ‘ It cannot be. I find. 
But such a face should bear a wicked 
mmd ; 1540 

* For even as subtle Sinon here is painted, 
So soher-sad, so weary, and so nuld. 

As if with grief or travafi he had fainted. 
To me came larqiiin armed ; so beguil’d 
With outward honesty, but yet defil’d 1^4'"' 
With inward \Tice, As Priam him did 
cherish. 

So did I Tarquin ; so my Trov did perish. 

* l.xiok, look, how list’mng Priam wets his 

eyes, 

To see those borrowed tears that Sinon 
sheds. 

Priam* wjiy art thou old, and yet not wise ? 
For ever\ tear he falls a Troyan bleeds ; 
His eye drops fire, no water thence pro- 
ceeds ; rS-i- 

Those round clear pearls of his tliat move 
thy pity 

Are bails of quenchless fire to burn thy 
citv. 

* Such devils steal effects from lightless 

hell ; - 1555 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold. 
And m that cold hot burning fire doth 
dwell ; 

These contraries such unity do hold 
Only to flatter fools, and make them bold ; 
So Priam’s trust felse Sinon's tears doth 
flatter *560 

That he finds means to burn his Troy 
with water '• 


Here, all enrag'd, such passion her assails 
That patience Is quite beaten from her 
breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 
Companng him to that unhappy guest 1565 
Whose deed hath made herself herself 
detest. 

At last she smilingly with this gives o’er : 

’ Fool 1 fool I ' quoth she ‘ his wounds 
will not be sore.’ 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her 
sorrow. 

And time doth weary time with her com- 
plaining. 1570 

She looks for night, and then she longs for 
morrow. 

And both she thinks too long with her 
remaining. 

Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp 
sustaining ; 

Though woe be heavy, yet it seadom 
sleeps* : 

And thev that watch see time how slow 
it creeps. 1375 

UTiich all this time hath overslipp’d her 
thougiit 

That she with painted images hath spent. 
Being from the fechrig ot ner own grief 
brought 

Bv deep suimuse ot others’ detriment, 1579 
Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 

It easeth some, thougn none it ever 
cured* 

To think their dolour others have 
ei.darcd. 

But now the mindful messenger, come back. 
Brings home his lord and other company ; 
Who finds fils Lucicce ciaJ in mouimng 
black, 1585 

And round about her tcar-distaincd eye 
Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the 
skv. 

Tliese water-galls in her dim element 

Foietell new storms to' those already 
spent, 

Which when her sad-beliolding husband 
saw, 1590 

Amazedly in her sad face he stares : 

Her eyes, though sod in tears* look’d red 
and raw. 

Her lively colour kill’d with deadly cares. 
He hath no power to ask her how she fares ; 

Both stood like old acquaintance in a 
trance, 1595 

Met far from home, wond’ring each 
other's chance. 

At last he takes her by the bloodless 
hand, 

And thus begins : ’ What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befall’n* that thou dost trem- 
bling stand ? 
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Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour 
spent ? 1^00 

Why art thou thus attirM in discontent ? 
Unmask, dear dear, this moody heavi- 
ness. 

And tell thy grief, that we may give 
redress'. 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow 
fire 

Ere once she can discharge one word of 
woe ; .t6«5 

At length address’d to answer his desire. 
She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta'en prisoner by the foe ; 
While Collatine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her 
words, 

And now this pale swan in her wat’ry nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 

* Few words ’ quoth she ' shall fit the 

trespass best. 

Where no excuse can give the fault amend- 
ing : 

In me moe woes than words ate nov 
depending ; 161 5 

And my laments would be drawn out too 
long 

To tell them all with one poor tired 
tongue. 

* Then be this all the task it hath to say : 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came and on that pillow lay 1620 
Where thou wast wont to rest thy weaiy 

head ; 

And what wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me 
From that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 

* For in the dreadful dead of dark mid- 

night, 1625 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light. 
And softly cried ** Awake, thou Roman 
dame, 1628 

And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 
If thou my love’s desire do contradich 

* ** For some hard-favour’d ^oom of thine ” 

quoth he 

** Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
1*11 murder straight, and then I’ll slaughter 
thee, 1634 

And swear I found you where you did 
fulfil 

The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy 

* With this I did begin to start and cry. 
And then against my heart he set his sword. 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, iSfc 
I should not live to speak another word. 

So should my shame still rest upon record, 
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And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
Th’ adulterate death of Lucrece and her 
groom. 1645 

' Mine enemy was strong, my poor self 
weak. 

And tar the weaker with so strong a fear. 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to 
speak ; 

No rightful plea might plead for Justice 
theic. 

His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 1650 
That my poor beauty bad purloin’d his 
eyes, 

And when the judge is robb’d, the 
prisoner dies. 

‘ O, teach me how to make mine own excuse I 
Or, at the least, this refuge let me find : 
Though my gross blood be stain’d with this 
abuse, 1653 

Immaculate and spotUss is my mind ; 

That was not forc’d ; that never was 
inclin'd 

To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure.' 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 
With head declin’d and voice damm’d up 
with woe, lesi 

With sad-set eyes and wretched arms 
across. 

From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so ; 
But wretched as he is he strives in vain ; 
What he breathes out his breath drinks 
up again. 1666 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 
Yet in the eddy boundctli m his pride 
Back to the strait that forc'd him on so 
fast, 1670 

In rage sent out, recall'd in rage, being 
past ; 

Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a 
saw, 

To push grief on, and back the same 
grief draw. 

Which speechless woe of his poor she 
attendeth, 1674 

And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh ; 

^ Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow 
lendeth 

Another power ; no flood by rMning 
slaketh. 

My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling-painful* Let it then suffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping 
eyes. ifiso 

And for my sake, when 1 might charm 
thee so. 

For she that vfas thy Lucrece, 'now attend 
me: 

Be suddenly revenged on my foe. 
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Ttiines mine, Ms own ; suppose thou dost 
defend me 

From what is past. The help that thou 
shalt lend me 1685 

Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 

' But ere I name him, you, fair lords,’ 
quoth she, 

Spealdng to those that came with CoUatine, 

‘ Shall plight your honourable faiths to me 
With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of 
mine ; 

For ’tis a meritorious fair design 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms : 

Knights, by their oaths, should nght 
poor ladies’ harms 

At this request, with noble disposition 1695 
Each present lord began to piomise aid, 

As bound in knighthood to her imposition. 
Longing to hear the hateful toe bewiay’d. 
But she, that yet her sad task hath not 
said. 

The protestation stops. * O speak,’ quoth 
she i7<Jo 

* How may tMs forced stain be wip'd 

from me ? 

* What is the quality of my offence. 

Being constrain'd with dreadful circum- 
stance ? 

May my pure mind with the foul act 
dispense, 

My low-declined honour to advance 7 1705 
May any terms acquit me from tMs chance? 

The poisoned fountain dears itself again ; 

And why not I from this compelled 
stain 7 ' 

With this, they all at once began to say 
Her body’s stain her mind untainted 
clears ; 

WMle with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, that map which deep impression 
bears 1712 

Of hard misfortune, carv'd in it with tears. 

* No, no,’ quoth she ‘ no dame hereafter 

living 

By my excuse shall claim excuse's 
giving.’ 1715 

Here with a sigh, as if her heart would 
break, 

She throws forth Tarqum’ « name : ‘ He, 
he * she says. 

But more than ‘ he ’ her poor tongue could 
not speak ; 

Till after many accents and delays, 
Untimely breathings, sick, and short assays. 

She utters this ; ’ He, he, fair lords, ’tis 
he, 1721 

That guides tMs hand to give tMs wound 
to me 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless 
breast 


A harmful knife, that thence her soul un- 
sheathed. 3724 

That Blow did baJ it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed. 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds be- 
queathed 

Her winged sprite, and through her 
wounds doth fly 

Life’s lasting date from cancell’d destiny. 

Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly 
deed, 1730 

Stood CoUatine and all his lordly crew ; 
TiU Lucrece' father, that beholds her bleed. 
Himself on her self-slaught’red body threw. 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murd’rous knife, and, as it left the 
place, 1735 

Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in 
chase ; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth 
divide 

In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side, 1739 
Who like a late-sack’d island vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 
Some of her blood still pure and red 
remain’d. 

And some look’d black, and that false 
Tarquin stain'd. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a wat’i-y rigol goes, 1715 
WMch seems to weep upon the tainted 
place ; 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’ woes. 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows ; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide, 
Blushing at that which is so putrified. 

Daughter, dear daughter,’ old Lucretius 
cnes, 1731 

* That life was mine which thou hast here 

deprived. 

If in the child the father's image lies, 
Where shall 1 1 ve now Lucrece is unlived 7 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 
If children predecease progenitors, i75<» 
We are their offspring, and they none of 
ours. 

* Poor broken glass, I often did behold 

In thy sweet semb-ance my old age new 
born ; 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and 
old, 1760 

Shows me a bare-bon’d death by time out- 
worn ; 

O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast 
torn. 

And sMver’d all the beauty of my glass. 
That I no more can see what once I was I 

* O time, cease thou thy course and last no 

longer, 1705 

If they surcease to be that shout'd survive* 
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Slaail rotten deatli make conquest of the 
stronger* 

And leave the faltMng feeble souls alive ? 
The old bees die, the young possess then 
hive. 

Then live, sweet LUcrece, live again, and 
see 1770 

Thy father die* and not thy father thee.' 

By this starts Collatine as from a dream. 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place ; 
Amd then in key-cold J-ucrece* bleeding 
stream 

He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his 
face, 1775 

And counterfeits to die with her a space ; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his 
breath. 

And live, to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexaaon of his inward soul 
Hath serv’d a dumb arrest upon his 
tongue ; i 7 atj 

Who, mad that sorrow should his use 
control. 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so 
long. 

Begins to talk j but through his lips do 
throng 

Weak words, so thick come, in his poor 
heart’s aid. 

That no man could distinguish what he 
said. 1785 

Yet sometime ' Tarquin * was pronounced 
plain. 

But through his teeth, as if the name he 
tore. 

This windy tempest, till it blow up rain. 
Held back his sorrow's tide, to make it 
more ; 

At last it rains, ancLbusy winds give o'er ; 

Then son and father weep with equal 
strife, 1791 

Who should weep most for daughter or 
for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his. 
Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 
The father says ' She's nune * O, mine 
she is 1 ' 1795 

Replies her husband ' Do not take away 
My sorrow's interest ; let no mourner 
say 

He weeps for her, for she was only mine, 

Amd only must be wail’d by CoHatine.' 

’ O,* quoth Lucretius * I did give that life 
Which she too early and too late hath 
spill'd.* 1801 

* Woe, woe/ quoth Collatine * she was my 
wife, 

I owed her, and 'tis mine that she hath 
kill'd.' 

'My daughter I* and 'My wife I' with 
cl^ours fill'd 
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The dispers'd air, who, holding Lucrece’ 

life* 1805 

Answei ’d their cries, ' My daughter I ' 
and ' My wife I ' 

Brutus, who pluck’d the knife from 
Lucrece' side. 

Seeing such emulation m their woe. 

Began to clothe his wit m state and pride. 
Burying m Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show. 
He with the Romans was esteemed so 18 ii 
As silly jeeimg idiot., are with kings. 
For sportive words and utt’rmg foolisli 
things- 

But now he throws that shallow habit by 
W' herein deep policv did him disguise. 1815 
And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly 
To check the tears in Collatimis' eyes. 

‘ Thou w'ronged lord of Rome,' quoth he 
' arise ; 

Let my unsounded self, suppos’d a fool, 
Now .set thy iong-experienc’d wit to 
school. 18*0 

' Why, Collatine. is woe the cure for woe 7 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help 
grievous deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow. 

For his foul act by whom thy fair wife 
bleeds ? 

Such childish humour from weak minds 
proceeds. 1825 

Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 
To slay herself that should have slam her 
foe. 

' Courageous Roman, do not steep thy 
heart 

In such relenting dew of amen rations. 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy 
part 18 o 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations 
That they will suffer these abominations — 
Since Rome herself in them doth stand 
disgraced — 

By our strong arms from forth her fair 
streets chased. 

' Now by the Capitol that we adore, 1835 
And by this chaste blood so unjustly 
stained. 

By heaven'.*^ fair sun that breeds the fat 
earth's store, 

By all our country rights in Rome main- 
tained. 

And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late com- 
plained 

Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody 
knife, 1840 

We will re%''enge the death of this true 
wife/ ' 

This said, he struck Ms hand upon Ms 
breast. 

And kiss'd the fatal knife to end his vow j 
And to his protestation urg'd the rest. 
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Who, wondering at Mm, did Ms words 
allow ; 1845 

Then jointly to the groimd their knees they 
bow 

And that deep vow which Bmtus made 
before 

He doth again repeat# and that they 
swore* 


When they had swoin to this advised doom. 
They did conclude to bear dead Lncrece 
thence, 1S50 

To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 
And so to publish Tarq urn's foul offence ; 
Wliich being done with speedy diligence. 
The Romans plausibly did give consent 
To Tarquin's everlasting banishment* 
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TO. THE. ONUE. BEGETTER. OF. 
THESE. INSUING. SONNETS. 
MR. W. H. ALL. HAPPINESSE. 
AND. THAT. ETERNITIE. 
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OUR. EVER-LIVING. POET. 
WISHETH. 

THE. WELL-WISHING. 
ADVENTURER. IN. 
SETTING. 

FORTH. 

T. T. 


From fairest creatures we desire increase. 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die. 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory ; 
But thou, contracted to thiue own bright 
eyes, 5 

Feed’st thy light's flame with self-sub- 
stantial fuel, 

Making a famine where abundance lies. 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world’s fresh orna- 
ment 

And only herald to the gaudy spring, lo 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content, 
And, tender churl, maJr'st waste in 
niggarding. 

Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and 
thee. 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now, 
Will be a tatter’d weed of small worth held. 
Then being ask’d where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, o 
To say within thine own deep-sunken eyes 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless 
praise. 

How much more praise deserv d thy 
beauty’s use. 

If thou couldst answer * This fair child of 
mine xo 

Shall sum my count, and make my old 
excuse ' 

Proving his beauty by succession thine I 
This were to be new made when thou art 
old, 

And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st 
it .cold. 


Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou 
viewest 

Now is the time that face should form 
another ; 

Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewcst, 
Thou dost beguile the world, imbless some 
mother. 

For where is she so fair whose unear’d 
womb 5 

Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 

Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 

Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
Cabs back the lovely April of her prime ; lo 
So thou through windows of thme age shalt 
see. 

Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 
But if thou live rememb’red not to be. 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 


Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 
Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth 
lend, 

And, being franlc, she lends to those are free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou 
abuse 5 

The bounteous largess given tliee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live 7 
For having traffic with thyself alone. 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 
Then how when nature calls thee to be 
gone, iz 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave 7 
Thy unus’d beauty must be tomb'd with 
thee. 

Which, used, lives th’ executor to be. 


Those hours that with gentle work did 
frame 

The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell 
Will play the tyrants to the very same, 
And that unfair, which fairly doth excel ; 
For never-resting time leads summer on 5 
To hideous winter, and confounds him 
there ; 

Sap check’d with frost and lusty leaves 
quite gone. 

Beauty o’ersnow’d, and bareness every 
where. 

Then, were not summer’s distillation left 
A liquid prisoner pent In walls of glass, w 
Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft. 
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Nor it, noi no lemembrance what it was ; 
But fioweis distiird, though they with 
winter meet, 

Leese but then show : their substance 
stili lives sweet. 


Then let not wi liter’s ragged hand deface 

In thee thy summer ere thou be distill’d ; 

Make sweet some vial ; treasure thou some 
place 

Wrth beauty’s treasure ere it be selt-kiU’d 

That use is not forbidden usury 

Which happies those that pay the willing 
loan — 

That’s for thysclt to breed an other thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 

Ten times thy self were happier than thou 
art, 

If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee. 

Then what could Death do if thou shouldst 
depart. 

Leaving thee living in posterity ? 

Be not self-will’d, ioi thou art much too 
fail 

To be death’s conquest and make woims 
ihine hen. 


Lo, in the oiient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his buining head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight. 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly 
hill. 

Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 

But when from highmost pitch, with weary 
car, 

Like feeble age he reeleth from the day. 
The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract and look another way ; 
So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on dicst, unless thou get a son. 

8 

Music to hear, why hear'st thou music 
sadly ? 

Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in 
joy. 

Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’st 
not gladly, 

Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of welLtuned sounds, 5 
By unions married, do offend thine ear. 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who con- 
founds 

In singleness the parts that thou shouldst 
bear. 

Mark how one string, sweet husband to 
another, 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; xo 


Resembling siie, and child, and happy 
mother, 

Wno, all m one, one pleasing note do sing ; 

Whose speechless song, being many, 
seeming one, 

Sings this to thee : • Thou single wilt 
piove none 


is it for feai to wet a widow’s eye 

That thou consum'st thyself m single life ? 

Ah ! it thou issueless shalt hap to die, 

The world will Avail thee like a makeles^ 
wife : 1 

The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every piivate widow well may keep. 
By children’s eyes, her husband’s shape in 
mind. 

Look what an unthrift in the world doth 
spend 

Shifts but his place, for still the world 
enjoys it ; i > 

But beauty’s waste hath in the world an 
end. 

And kept unus’d, the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sit.. 
That on himself such murd’rous shame 
commits. 

10 

For shame I deny that thou bear’st love to 
any, 

Who lor thy self art so unprovident. 

Giant, it thou wilt, thou art belov’d of 
many. 

But that thou none lov'st is most evident ; 
For thou art so possess'd with murd’rous 
hate 5 

That 'gainst thyself thou stick’st not to 
conspire. 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to icpair should be thy chief desire, 
O, change thy thought, that I may change 
my mind I 9 

Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
Or to thy self at least kind-hearted prove ; 
Make thee an other self for love of me, 
That beauty still may live in tiiine or 
thee. 

11 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou 
grow’ St 

In one of thine, from that which thou 
departest ; 

And that fresh blood which youngly thou 
bestow’st 

Thou mayst call thine when thou from 
youth convertest. 

Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 
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Without this foUy, age, and cold decay. 6 
If all were minded so, the times should 
cciase. 

And threescore year would make the world 
away. 

Ixt those whom Nature hath not made for 
store. 

Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly 
perish. 

Xook whom she best cndow*d she gave the 
more ; 

Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in 
bounty chensh ; 

She carv'd thee for her seal, and meant 
thereby 

Thou shouldst print more, not let that 
copy die. 

12 

When I do count the dock that tells the 
time. 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous 
night ; 

Wlien I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls all silver'd o'er with white ; 
whren lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 5 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 
And summer's green all girded up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly 
beard ; 

Then of thy beauty do 1 question make 
That thou among the wastes of time must 
go, 10 

■Since sweets and beauties do themselves 
forsake. 

And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing 'gainst Time’s scythe can 
make defence 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes 
thee hence. 

13 

O that you were yourself I But, love, you 
are 

No longer yours than you your self here 
live. 

Against this coming end you should pre- 
pare. 

And your sweet semblance to some other 
give. 

So should that beauty which you hold in 
lease 5 

Find no determination ; then you were 
Your self again, after your self's decease. 
When your sweet issue your sweet form 
should bear. 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 9 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter's day 
And barren rage of death's eternal cold ? 

O, none but unthrifts I Dear my love, 
you know 

You had a father ; let your son say so. 
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14 

Not from the stars do 1 my judgment pluck. 
And yet methinks I have astronomy | 

But not to tell of good or evil luck. 

Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons' quality ; 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 5 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and 
wind. 

Or say with princes if it shall go weU 
By oft predict that I in heaven find ; 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive. 
And, constant stars, in them I read such 
art xo 

As truth and beauty shall together thrive. 
If from thy self to store thou wouldst con- 
vert. 

Or else of thee this I prognosticate : 

Thy end is truth's and beauty's doom 
and date. 

15 

When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment. 
That this huge stage presenteth nought but 
shows 

Whereon the stars in secret influence com- 
jment ; 

When I perceive that men as plants in- 
crease, 5 

Qieered and check’d even by the self-same 
sky. 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height 
decrease, 

And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my 
sight, 10 

Where wasteful Time debateth with 
Decay 

To change your day of youth to sullied 
night ; 

And all in war with Time for love of you. 

As he takes from you, 1 engraft you new. 

16 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Malre war upon this bloody tyrant Time ? 
And fortify your self in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren 
rhyme ? 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 6 
With virtuous wish would bear your living 
flowers. 

Much hker than your painted counterfeit ; 
So should the lines of life that life repair, 9 
Which this. Time's pencil or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair. 
Can make you live your self in eyes of men. 

To give away yout self keeps your self 
still ; 

And you must live, drawn by your own 
sweet skill. 
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17 

Who' will believe my verse in time to come. 

If it ^vQle fiii'd with your most high deseits? 

Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a 
tomb 

Which hides your life and shows not half 
your parts. 

If I could write the beauty of your eyes 5 

Aiid in flesh numbers number all your 
graces, 

The age to come would say This poet lies ; 

Such heavenly touches ne*er touch’d 
earthly faces 

So should my papeis, yellowed with their 
age, 

Be scorn’d, like old men of less truth than 
tongue ; 10 

And your true rights be term’d a poet’s 
rage. 

And stretched metre of an antique song. 

But were some child of yours alive that 
time. 

You should live twice — in it, and m my 
rhyme. 


18 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Tliou art more lovely and more temperate. 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of 
May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too shoit a 
date : 4 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d ; 

And every fair from fair some time declines. 

By chance, or nature’s changing course, 
untrimm’d j 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 9 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’st ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wand’rest in his 
shade. 

When in eternal Hnes to time thou grow’st. 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can 
see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to 
thee. 


19 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws. 

And make the earth devour her own sweet 
brood ; 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s 
jaws. 

And burn the long-liv’d phoenix in her 
blood ; 4 

Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet’st. 

And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed 
Time, 

To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 

But 1 forbid thee one most heinous crime i 

O, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair 
brow. 


Noi draw no lines there with thine antique 
pen ; jo 

Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 
Yet, do thy worst, old Time. Despice Ihy 
wrong. 

My love shall m my verse evei live young 
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A woman’s face, with Nature’s own 
hand painted. 

Hast thou, the Master Mistress of my 
passion ; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acqiiamted 
With sluftmg change, as is false woman's 
fashion ; 

An eye more bright than theirs, less false 
in roiling, 5 

Gliding the object wheieupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue all hues in his contrcllmg. 
Which steals men’s eyes and women’? souls 
amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first cieated ; 
fill Natuie, as she wrought thee, tell a- 
doting, 10 

And by addition me of thee defeated 
6y adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s 
pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their 
treasure. 
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So is it not with me as with that Muse, 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his veise ; 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 
And every fair with his fan doth rehearse, 
Making a couplenient of proud compare 5 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s 
rich gems. 

With April’s first-born flowers, and all 
things rare 

That heaven’s air in this huge rondure 
hems. 

O, let me, true in love, but truly write. 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 10 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d m heaven’s air. 
Let them say more that like of hearsay 
w^ell : 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 
22 

My glass shall not persuade me 1 am old 
So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 
But when in thee time’s furrows I behold. 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thoe 5 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in 
me ; 

How can I then be elder than thou art 7 

1311: 
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0» therefore, love, be of thyself so wary. 
As I not for myself but for thee will ; lo 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so 
chary 

As tender nurse her babe from faring iU. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is 
slain ; 

Thou gav’st me thine, not to give back 
again, 

23 

As an unperfect actor on the stage 
Who with his fear is put besides his part. 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much 
rage, 

Whose strength's abundance weakens his 
own heart ; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 5 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite. 

And in mine own love's strength seem to 
decay, 

O'ercharg'd with burfchen of mine own 
love’s might. 

O, let my looks be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my spealcing breast ; 
Who plead for love, and look for recom- 
pense, IT 

More than that tongue that more hath more 
express’d. 

O, learn to read what sflent love hath 
writ I 

To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine 
wit. 


Great princes* favourite^ their fairlS^ 
spread 

But as the marigold at the sun's eye * ^ 

And in themselves their pride lies buried 
For at a frown they m their glory die ' 
The painful warrior famoused for hght 
After a thousand victories once foil’d ' 10 
Is from the book of honour razed quite 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be removed. 
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Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly kmt 
To thee I send this written embassage' 

To witness duty, not to show my wit * ' 
Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 5 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to 
show it. 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul's thought, all naked, will bestow 

TiU whatsoever star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, xt 
And puts apparel on my tattered loving 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect 
Then may I dare to boast how I do 
love thee ; 

Till then not show my head where thou 
mayst prove me. 
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Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath 
stall'd 

Thy beauty's form in table of my heart ; 
My body is the frame wherein 'tis held. 
And perspective it is best painter's art. 
For through the painter must you see his 
skill 5 

To find where your true image pictur'd lies, 
Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still. 
That hath his windows glazed with thine 
eyes. 

Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have 
done: 

Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine 
for me 10 

Are windows to my breast, where through 
the sun 

Delights to peep, to ga^ 3 therein on thee ; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their 
art : 

They draw but what they see, know not 
the heart. 

25 

Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast. 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph 
bars, 

Unlook'd for joy in that I honour most. 
131a 
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Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. 
The dear repose tor hmhs with travel tired • 
But tlicn begins a journey in my head 
To work my mmd when body’s work’s 
expired ; 

For then my thoughts, from far where I 
abide, ^ 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see; 
Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 0 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous and her old 
face new. 

Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my 
mind. 

For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 
28 

How can 1 then return in happy plight 
That am debarr'd the benefit of rest ? 
When day's oppression is not eas'd by 
night, 

But day by night and night by day 
oppress’d ? 4 

And each, though enemies to cither’s reign, 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me, 
The one by toil, the other to complain 
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going, blit suicli as wmk and will not nsc 
them. 186 

GaoL What an infimte mock is this, that 
a man should have the best use of eyes to 
,ee the way of blindness I I am sure 
hanging’s the way of wnnking. 

Entef a Messenger. 

Mess. Knock off his manacles ; bring 
your prisoner to the King. loi 

Post Thoii bring’st good news : I am 
call’d to be made fice. 

Gaol. Ill he bang’d, then. 

Post Thou Shalt be then ucer than a 
gaoler ; no boUs ior the dead. 196 

lEjnewh. PosUittmus and Messenger. 
GaoL Unless a man would marry a 
gallows and beget young gibbets, I never 
saw one so prone. Yet, on my conscience, 
tiiere are verier knaves desire to live, for all 
he be a Roman ; and there be some oi 
them too that die against their wills ; so 
should I, if i were one. 1 would we were 
all of one mind, and one mind good. O. 
there were desolation of gaolers and gal- 
lowses 1 I spealt against my present profit, 
but my wish hath ti preferment m’t. fJSxd. 


Further to boast were neither true nor 
modest, js 

Unless I add we aie honest. 

Cym. Bov/ voiir knees. 

I Arise my knights o’ th’ battle I create you 
‘Companions to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates. 

Enter Cornelius and Ladies. 

There’s business in these faces. Why so 
sadly 

Gleet you our victory ? You look like 
Romans, 

And not o’ th’ court of Britain. 

^or. Had, ‘ueat King! 25 

To sour voiir happ." less I must report 
The Queen is dead. 


Cym. Who n'-oise than a physician 

V/V* Id this report oeconie ? But I consider 
By med’eiae life may be prolong’d, yet 
death 

Win se^se tile doctor too. How ended she ? 


Ide? ■ 31 

W'hicli, being cruel to the "world, concluded 
Most cruci to herself. What she confess'd 
I v/ill report, so please you 5 these her 


W'omen 


Scene V. Btiiain. Cym&eJine’s tent. 

Enter Cymbelinr, Belarius, Guiderius, 
Arviragus, PisANio, Lords, Officers, and 
Atiendants. 

Cym. Stand by my side, you whom the 
gods have made 

Preservers of my throne. Woe is my 
heart 

That the poor soldier that so richly fought. 
Whose rags sham’d gilded arms, whose 
naked breast 

Stepp’d before targes of proof, cannot be 
found. 5 

He shall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 

Bel, I never saw 

Such noble fury in so poor a thing ; 

Such precious deeds in one that promis’d 
nought 

But beggary and poor looks. 

Cym. No tidings of him ? 10 

Pis. He hath been search’d among the 
dead and living. 

But no trace of him. 

Cym. To my grief, I am 

The heir of his reward ; ITo Belarius^ 
Guiderius and Arviragus} which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain, of 
Britain, 

By whom I grant she lives. *Tis now the 
time 15 

To ask of whence you are. Report it. 

BcL Sir, 

Xn Cambria are we bom, and gentlemen ; 


Can trip me if I err, who with wet cheeks 35 
Were present when she finisn’d. 

C-ym. Prithee say. 

Cor. First, she confess’d she never lov’d 
you ; only 

Affected greatness got by you, not you ; 
Married your lo^aity, was wife to your 
place ; 

Abhorr’d your person. 

Cym. She alone knew this ; 40 

And but she spoke it dying, I would not 
Beheve her lips in opemng it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom she bore in 
hand to love 

With such mtegiity, she did confess 44 
Was as a scorpion to hei sight ; whose life. 
But that her flight prevented it, she had 
Ta’en off by poison. 

Cym. O most delicate fiend ! 

Who is’t can read a woman 1 Is there 
more ? 

Cor. More, sir, and worse. She did con- 
iess she had 

For you a mortal mineral, which, being 
took, 50 

Should by the minute feed on life, and, 
ling’ ring. 

By inches waste you. In which time she 
purpos’d. 

By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
O’ercome you with her show ; and in time. 
When she had fitted you with her craft, to 
work S 5 

Her son into th* adoption of the crown ; 
But fading of her end by his strange 
absence. 
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Grew shameless-desperate, open’d, in de- 
spite 

Of heaven and men, her purposes, re- 
pented ^0 

The evils she hatch’d were not effected ; so, 
Despairing, died. 

Cym. Heard yon aii this, her women ? 
lixdv. We did, so please yoor Highness. 
Cytiu Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful ; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my 
heart. 

That thought her like her seeming. It had 
been vici ' is 65 

To have mistrusted her ; yet, O my 
daughter ! 

That it was folly in me thou mayst say. 
And prove It in thy feeling. Heaven mend 
aUl 

Enter Lucius, Iachimo, the Soothsayer, and 
other Roman Prisoners, guarded ; Foe- 
THUMUS behind, and Imogen. 

Thou com’st not, Caius, now for tnbute; 
that 

The Britons have raz’d out, though with 
the loss 70 

Of many a bold one, whose kinsmen have 
made suit 

That their good souls may be appeas'd 
with slaughter 

Of you their captives, which ourself have 
granted t 

So think of your estate. 

Luc, Consider, sir, the chance of war. The 
day 75 

Was yours by accident ; had it gone Vwth 
us, 

We should not, when the blood was cool, 
have threaten'd 

Our prisoners with the sword. But since the 
gods 

Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ransom, let it come. SuffiCeth 
A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suiTer. 
Augustus lives to think on’t ; and so much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat : my boy, a Briton born. 
Let him be ransom’d. Never master had 85 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent. 

So tender over his occasions, true, 

So feat, so nurse-like ; let his virtue join 
With my request, which I’ll make bold 
your Highness 

Cannot deny; he hath done no Briton 
harm 90 

Though he have serv’d a Roman. Save 
him, sir. 

And spare no blood beside. 

Cym. I have surely seen him 

His favour is familiar to me. Boy, 

Thou hast look’d thyself into my grace, 
And art mine own. 1 know not why, 
wherefore ^5 
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To say * Live, boy Ne’er thank thy 
master- Live ; 

And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty and thy state, Fli give 
it ; 

Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner. 
The noblest ta'en. 

I'mo. 1 humbly thank your Kignne&s. 

Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good 
lad, 10 X 

And yet I know thou wilt. 

Into, No, no I Alack, 

There’s other work in hand, I see a 
thing 

Bitter to me as death ; your life, good 
master, 

diust shuffle for itself, 

Luc. The boy disdains me, 105 

He leaves me, scorns me. Briefly die their 
joys 

I That place them on the truth of girls and 
boys. 

Why stands he so perplex’d ? 

Cym. What wouldst thou, boy ? 

love thee more and more ; think more 
and more 

What’s best to ask. Know’st him thou 
look* St on ? Speak, ^ no 

Wilt have him live ? Is he thy kin ? thv 
friend ? 

Into. He is a Roman, no more kin to me 
Tlian I to your Highness ; who, being born 
your vassal. 

Am something nearer. 

Cym. Wberetore ey’st him so ? 

Into, I’ll tell you, sir, in private, if you 
please xrs 

To give me hearing. 

Cym. Ay, with all iny heart, 

And lend my best atcendon. What’s thy 
name ? 

Imo. Fidele, sir. 

Cym. ThouTt my good y out’ h, ray page ; 
ru be thy master. Walk with me ; speak 
freely. xiy 

[Cyrnbeiine and Imogen converhc apart, 

Bel, Is not this boy reviv’d from death ? 

Am. One sand another 

Not more resembles — that sweet rosy lad 
Who died, and was Fidele. What think 
you ? 

Out The same dead thing alive. 

Bel, Peace, peace I see further. He eyes 
us not ; forbear. 

Creatures may be alike ; were't he, 1 am 
sure 185 

He would have spoke to us. 

Gui. But we saw him dead. 

BeZ. Be silent ; let’s see further. 

Pis. [Aside] It is my mistress. 

Since she is living, let' the time run on 
To good or bad. 

[Cywhclitic and Imogen advance, 

Cym* Come, stand thou by out ^ide ; 139 


1234 
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Make thy demand aloud. [To lachiTnoJ Sir^ 
step you forth ; 

Give answer to this boy, and do it freely. 
Or, by our greatness and the grace of it. 
Which is our honour, bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood^ On 
speak to him. 

Into. My boon is that this gentleman may 
fender 13 

Of whom he had this ring. 

Post [Aside] What's that to him 
Cym, That diamond upon your finger, 
say 

How came it yours ? 

laeh. Thou'lt torture me to leave un- 
spoken that 

Which to be spoke would torture thee. 
Cym, How ? me ? i v 

lack, I am glad to be constrain'd to utter 
that 

Which torments me to conceal. By villainy 
I got this ring ; *twas Leonatus* jewel, 
Whom thou didst banish ; and — which 
more may grieve thee, 

As it doth me — a nobler sir ne'er liv'd 145 
*Twixt sky and ground. Wilt thou hear 
more, my lord ? 

Cym, All that belongs to this. 

Inch. That paragon, thy danghter. 
For whom my heart drops blood and my 
false spirits 

Quail to remember — Give me leave, I faint. 
Cym, My daughter ? What of her ? Re- 
new thy strength ; 150 

I had rather thou shouldst live while nature 
will 

Than die ere I hear more. Strive, man, and 
speak. 

Inch. Upon a time — ^unhappy was the 
dock 

That struck the hour ! — ^it was in Rome — 
accurs'd 

The mansion where ! — 'twas at a feast — 
O, would 155 

Our viands had been poison'd, or at least 
Those which I heav'd to head I — ^the good 
Posthumus — 

What should I say ? he was too good to be 
Where ill men were, and was the best of all 
Amongst the rar'st of good ones — sitting 
sadly, 160 

Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 
For beauty that made barren the swell’d 
boast 

Of him that best could speak ; for feature, 
laming 

The shdne of Venus or straight-pight 
Minerva, 

Postures beyond brief nature; for con- 
dition, 165 

A shop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; besides that hook of 
wiving, 

Fairness which strikes the eye— 
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Cym, I stand on fire. 

Come to the matter. 

I^ch, AE too soon I shall. 

Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. This 
Posthumus, J70 

Most like a noble lord in love and one 
That had a royal lover, took Ins limt ; 

And not dispraising -whom we piais'd — 
therein 

He was as calm as virtue — he began 
His mistress’ picture ; which by his tongue 
being made, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our brags 
Were crack’d of kitchen trulls, or his 
description 

Prov’d us unspeaking sots. 

Cym, Nay, nay, to th’ purpose, 

lack. Your daughter’s chastity — there it 
begins. 

He spake of her as Dian had hot dreams iSo 
And she alone were cold ; whereat I, 
wretch. 

Made scruple of his praise, and wager'd 
with him 

Pieces of gold 'gainst this which then he 
wore 

Upon his honour’d finger, to attain 1S4 
In suit the place of 's bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery. He, true 
knight. 

No lesser of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 
And would so, had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phoebus' wheel ; and might so safely, 
had it ' 190 

Been all the worth of's car. Away to 
Britain 

Post I in this design. Well may you, sir. 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
'Twixt amorous and villainous. Being thus 
quench'd 195 

Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely ; for my vantage, excellent ; 
And, to be brief, my practice so prevail'd 
That I return'd with simular proof enough 

To make the noble Leonatus mad, 201 

By wounding his belief in her renown 
With tokens thus and thus ; averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her 
bracelet — 204 

0 cunning, how I got it ! — nay, some marks 
Of secret on her person, that he could not 
But think her bond of chastity quite 

crack'd, 

1 having ta'en the forfeit. Whereupon — 
Methinks I see him now — 

PasL [Coming forward] Ay, so thou dost, 
Italian fiend 1 Ay me, most credulous fool. 
Egregious murderer, thief, anything aix 
That's due to all the villains past, in being. 
To cornel O, give me cord, or knife, or 
poison# 
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Some opnght Jsisticer ! Thou^ Kmg, send 
out 

For torturers iiigeuioos. It is I 
That all th' abhorred things o’ tli’ earth 
amend 

By being worse than they. I am Fosthu- 
mus. 

That kill’d thy daughter ; viilain-hke, 

lie — 2iS 

That caus’d a lesser villain than myself, 

A sacrilegious thief, to do’t. The temple 
Of virtue w as she ; yea, and she herself. 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, 
set 

The dogs o' th’ street to bay me. Every 
Viliam 

Be call’d Poathumus Leonatiis, and 
Be Villainy less than 'tw^as I O Imogen ! 225 
My queen, my life, my w'lte ! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen 1 

Imo. Peace, my lord. Flear, heat I 

Post, ShalPs have a play of this ? Thou 
scornlul page. 

There lie thy part* [Sh ikes her. She falls. 

Pis. O gentlemen, help I 

Mine and your mistress I O, my ioici 
Posthumus 1 

You ne’er kill’d Imogen till now. Help, 
help ! 

khne honour’d lady I 

Cym. Does the world go round ? 

Post. How comes these staggers on me ? 
Pis. Wake, my mistress I 

Cym. If this be so, the gods do mean to 
stiike me 

To death with mortal joy. 

Pis. How fares my mistress ? 

Imo, O, get thee from my sight ; 236 
Thou gav’st me poison. Dangerous fellow, 
hence ! 

Breathe not where princes are. 

Cywi. The tune of Imogen ! 

Pts. Lady, 23 > 

The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing I I had it from the Queen. 
Cym. New matter still ? 

Imo. It poison’d me. 

Cor. O gods I 

I left out one thing which the Queen 
confess’d. 

Which must approve thee honest. * If 
Fisanio 

Have ’ said she * given his mistress that 
confection 

Which I gave him for cordial, she is serv’d 
As I would serve a rat.’ 

Cym> What's this, Cornelius ? 

Cor. The Queen, sir, x^ery oft importun’d 
me Z49 

To temper poisons for her ; still pretending 
The satisfaction of her knowledge only 
In IdUing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 
Of no esteem. I, dreading that her purpose 
1236 


[Act 5 

Was of more daogei , did compound for her 
A certain stud, which, being ta’en, would 
cease 255 

The present pow’r of life, but in short time 
All otfhces of nature should again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta’en 
of It 7 

Imo. Most like I did, for I was dead. 
Bel. My boys. 

There w'as our error. 

Gui. This is sure Fidele. 60 

Imo. Why did you throw your wedded 
lady from you ? 

Think that you are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again. lEmbracing him. 

Post. Hang there like fruit, my soul. 
Till the tree die I 

Cym, How now, my flesh ? my child ? 
What, mak'st thou me a dullard in this 
act ? ^ 6 c, 

Wilt thou not speak to me ? 

Imo. I Kneeling} Your blessing, sir. 

Bel. [To Guiderius and Arviragus] 
Though you did love this youth, I blame 
ye not ; 

You had a motive for't. 

Cym. My tears that fail 

Prove holy water on thee I Imogen, 269 
Thy mother’s dead. 

Imo. I am sorry foi’t, my lord. 

^ Cym. O, she was naught, and long of her 
it was 

That we meet here so strangely ; but her 
son 

Is gone, w'e know not how nor where. 

Pis. My lord. 

Now fear is from me, XTl speak troth. 
Lord Cloten, 

Upon my lady’s missing, came to me -*75 
With bis sword drawn, foam'd at the 
mouth, and swore, 

If I discover’d not which way she was gone, 
It was my instant death. By accident 
I had a feigned letter of iny master’s 
Then in my pocket, which directed him .-80 
To seek her on the mountains near to 
Milford ; 

Where, in a frenzy, in my master’s gar- 
ments. 

Which he enforc’d from me, away he posts 
With unchaste purpose, and with oath to 
violate 

My lady's honour. What became of him s 8 s 
I further know not. 

Gut. Lee me end the story : 

I slew him there. 

Cym. Marry, the gods forfend I 

I would not thy good deeds should from 
my bps 

Pluck a hard sentence. Prithee, valiant 
youth, 

Deny’t again. 

Gui. I have spoke it, and 1 did it. 
Cym. He was a prince. 
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Guu A most incivil one. The wrongs he 
did me 

Were nothing prince- like ; for he did pro- 
voke me 

With language that would make >piirn 
the sea, .’9! 

If it could so loar to me. I cut o/Ts head, 
And am right glad he is not staiivinig here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym. I am soriy roi thee. 

By thine own tongue thou ait condemn’d, 
and must 

Endure our law. Thou’rt dead. 

I mo. That headless man 

I thought had been my lord. 

Cym. Bind the offender, 300 

And take him from our presence. 

Bel. Stay, sir King, 

This man is better than the man he slew. 
As well descended as thyself, and hath 
Moie of thee merited than a band ot 
Clofcens 

Had ever scar for. [To the Guard] Let his 
arms alone ; 305 

They were not born for bondage. 

Cym. Why, old soldier, 

Wilt thou undo the woich thou ait unpaid 
for 

By tasting of our wrath ? How of descent 
As good as we ? 

Arv. I13 that he »pake too far. 300 

Cym. And thou shalt die for’r. 

.Bel. We will die all three ; 

But I will prove that two on’s are as good 
As I have given out nim. My sons, I must 
For mine own pait unfold a dangerous 
speech, 

Though hafily well for you. 

Arv. Your danger’s ouis. 

Gui. And our good his. 

BeL Have at it then by leave I 315 

Thou hadst, great King, a subject who 
Was call’d Belarius. 

Cym. What of him ? He is 

A banish’d traitor. 

BeL He it is that hath 

Assum’d this age ; indeed a banish’d man ; 
I know not how a traitor. 

Cym. Take him hence, 320 

The whole world shall nut save him. 

Bel. Not too hot. 

First pay me for the nursing of thy sons. 
And let it foe confiscate all, so soon 
As I have receiv’d it. 

Cym. Nursing of my sons ? 

BeL I am too blunt and saucy : here’s 
my knee. 325 

Ere I arise I will prefer my sons ; 

Then spare not the old father. Mighty sir. 
These two young gentlemen that call me 
father. 

And think they are my ns, are none of 
mine ; 

They are the issue of your loins, my liege. 


CYMBEUNE 

And blood of your beget ciiig. 

Cym. How ? my issue ? 

BeL So sme as you yw.u father’s. I, oM 
Morgan, 

An. that Bclaiius whom you sometime 
banish’d. 

Your pleasure was m/ meie orTcnce, my 
nunislimeiit 334 

Itself, lx.. a all my tieason ; that I sufier’d 
Was all the haim I did. These gentle 

princes — 

For such and so they are — these twenty 
years 

Have I train’d up ; those arts they have 
as I 

Could put into them. My breeding was, 
sii, as 

Your Highness knows. Their nurse, 
Eiuiphile, 340 

Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these 
childien 

Upon my banishment ; I mov’d her to’t, 
Having leceiv’d the punishment before 
For that which 1 did then. Beaten for 
loyalty 

Excited me to treason. Their deai loss, 345 
The more of you ’twas felt, the more it 
shap’d 

Unto my end of stealing them. But, 
giacious sir. 

Here are your sons again, and I must lose 
Two of the sweet’st companions m the 
world. 3J9 

The benediction of these covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew I for they are 
wot thy 

To inlay h aven with stars. 

Cym. Thou weep’st and speak’st. 

The service that you thiee have done is 
more 

Unlike than this thou tell’st. I lost my 
childien. 35 1 

If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. 

BeL Be pleas’d awhile. 

This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Most worthy prince, as youis, is true 
Guiderius ; 

This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 
Your younger piincelv son ; he, sir, was 
lapp’d 360 

In a most curious mantle, wrought by th’ 
hand 

Of his queen mother, which for more 
probation 

I can with ease produce. 

Cym. Guiderius had 

Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star ; 

It was a mark of wonder. 

BeL This is he, 305 

Who hath upon him still that natural 
stamp. 

It was wi»e nature’s end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 





CYMBEONE 


Cym. O. what am I ? 

A mother to the birth of thiee ? Ne’er 
mother 

Rejoichl deliverance more. Blest pray you j 
be, ,r'> 

That, after ihis s'tange starling from your 
oibs, 

Yoti may reigo in them now ! O Imogen, 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 

Into. No, my lord ; 

1 have got two worlds by*t. O my gentle 
brotiivrs, jri 

Have we thiis met ? O, never say here- 
after 

Blit I am truest speaker I You call’d me 
brother. 

When 1 was but your sister: I you brothers, 
When we were so indeed. 

Cyni. Did you e'ci meet ? 

An'. Ay, my good lord. 

Gut. ' And at first meeting lov d, 

Continu’d so until we thought he died. 380 

Cor. By the Queen’s dram she swallow’d. 

C>’wt. O rare instinct ! 

When shall I hear all through ? This fierce 
abridgment 

Hath to it circjmstantiai branches, which 
Distinction should be rich m. Where ? how 
liv’d you ? 

And when came you to serve our Roman 
captive ? 3^5 

How parted with your brothers ? how first 
met them ? 

Why fled you from the court ? and whither? 
Tnese, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, should be 
demanded, 

And all the other by-depcndances, 390 
From chance to chance ; but nor the time 
nor place 

Will ser\e our long interrogatories. See, 
Posthumiis anchors upon Imogen ; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws 
her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her master, 
hitting 

Each object with a joy : the counterchange 
N severally in all. Let’s quit tliis ground. 
And smoke the temple with our sacrifices. 
ITo Belarim} Thou art my brother ; so well 
hold thee ever. 

Into, You are my father too, and did 
relieve me 400 

To see this gracious season. 

Cym. All o'erjoy’d 

vSave these in bonds, Let them be Joyful 
too, 

l or they shall taste our comfort. 

My good master, 

X will yet do you service. 

Lmc. Happv be you ! 

Cym. The forlorn soldier, that so nobly 
fought, 405 


[Act 5 

He w ould have w'eli becom’d this place and 
grac’d 

The thankings of a king. 

Ensi I am, sir. 

1 he soldier that did companv these three 
In poor beseeming ; ’twas 4 itment for 
The purpose I then follow ’d. That 1 was he 
Speak, lachimo. I had you down, and 
might J, 

Have made you fimsh, 

lack, [Kneeling] I am down again: 

But now my heavy conscience sinks my 
knee, ^ 

As the., your force did. Take that life, 

beseech you, 41^ 

Which I so often owe j but your nng first 
And here the bracelet of the truest princess 
That ever swore her faith. 

Eosf. Kneel not to me. 

The pow’r that 1 have on you is to spare 
you ; 

The malice towards you to forgive you. 
Live, 

And ■*eal with others better. 

Cym. Nobly doom’d I 430 

We’ll iearn our freeness of a son-in-law ; 
Pardon’s the word to all. 

Are. You holp us, sir. 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 
Joy’d are we that you are. 404 

Post, Your servant. Princes. Good my 
lord of Rome. 

Call forth your soothsayer. As I slept, me- 
thought 

Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back’d, 
Appear’d to me, with other spntely shows 
Of mine own kindred. When I wak’d, 1 
found 439 

This label on my bosom ; whose containing 
Is so from sense in hardness that I can 
Make no collection of it. Let him show 
His skill m the construction. 

• PMIarraonus ! 

Sooth, Here, my good lord. 

Luc. Head, and declare the meaning. 

Sooth, IReadsl When as a lion’s whelp 
shall, to himself unknown, without seeking 
find, and be embrac’d by a piece of tender 
air ; and when from a stately cedar shall be 
lopp'd branches which, being dead many 
years, shall after revive, be jointed to the 
old .stock, and freshly grow ; then shall 
Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be 
fortunate and flourish in peace and pimty.’ 

Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp ; 441 
The fit and apt construction of thy name, 
Being Lco-natus, doth import so much. 

CTo CymbelimJ The piece of tender air, thy 
virtuous daughter. 

Which we call * mollis aer% and ' mollis aer' 
We term it ‘ mulier ’ ; which * mulier * I 
divine 44$ 

1$ this most constant wife, who even now 



Scene 5] 

Answering the letter of the oracle. 
Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp'd 
about 

With this most tender air, 

Cym, This hath some seeming. 4*50 
Sooth. The lofty cedar, royal (Tymbeline. 
Personates thee ; and thy lopp'd branches 
point 

Thy two sons forth, who, by Belarius 
stol’n, 

For many yeais thought dead, are now 
reviv'd, 4 r>i 

To the maiestic cedar join'd, whose issue 
Promises Britain peace and plenty. 

Cym. Well, 

My peace we will begin. An'., Caius 
Lucius, 

Although the victor, we submit to Caesar 
And to the Roman empire, promising 459 
To pav our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuaded by our wicked queen. 
Whom heavens in justice, both on her and 
hers, 

Have laid most heavy hand. 

Sooth, The fingers of the pow’rs above do 
tune 

The harmony of this peace. The vision 4^5 


CYMBEI.INE 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the 
stroke 

Of yet this scarcc-cold battle, at this 
instant 

Is full accomphsh'd ; for the Roman eagle. 
From south to west cn wing soaring aloft. 
Lessen'd herself and m the beams o’ th* 
sun wo 

So vanish’d ; which foreshow’d our princely 
eagle, 

Th' imperial Caesar, should again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbehxie, 
Which shines here in the west. 

Cym. Laud ve the gods ; 

And let our crooked smokes climb to their 
nostrils 475 

From our bless'd altars. Publish we this 
peace 

To all our subjects. Set we forward ; let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together. So through Lud's Town 
march ; 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 480 

Our peace we’ll ratify ; seal it with feasts. 
Set on there i Never was a war did cease. 
Ere bloody hands were wash'd, with such a 
peace. (Exeunt' 





D.RAMATX 3 




Gowerj as Chorus. 

Antiochus, King of Antioch, 
Pemcles, Prince of Tyre. 

Simonides, King of PentapoUs, 
Cleon, Governor of Tharsus 
Lysimachus, Governor of Mytikne. 
Cerimon, a *ord of Ephesus. 
Thaliakd, a lord of Antioch. 
Philemon, servant to Cerimon. 
Leonine, servant to Dionyza. 
Marshal. 


A Fander. 

Boult, hts servant. 

The Daughter of Autiochus. 

Dionyza, wife to Cleon. 

Thaisa, daughter to Simonides. 

Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaisa. 
Lychorida, nurse to Marina. 

A Bawd. 

Diana. 

Lords, Ladies, Knights, Gentlemen, Sailors, 
Pirates, Fishermen, and Messengers. 


The Scene : Dispersedly in various countries. 


ACT ONE I 

Antioch. Before the palace. 

Enter Gower, 

To sing a song that old was sung, : 

From, ashes ancient Gower is come, i 

Assuming man's infirmities, i 

To glad your ear and please your eyes. j 
It hath been sung at festivals, 5 

On ember-eves and holy-ales ; 

And lords and ladies in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives. 

The purchase is to make men glorious ; 

Et bonum quo antiquius, eo melius. 10 
If you, born in those latter times, 

When wit's more ripe, accept my rhymes. 
And that to hear an old man sing 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 

I life would wish, and that I might 15 
Waste it for you, like taper-light. 

This Antioch, then, Antiochus the Great 
Built up, this city, for his chiefest seat ; 
The fairest in all Syria-— 

I tell you what mine authors say, ao 
This king unto him took a fere, 

Who died and left a female heir. 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face. 

As heaven had lent her all his grace ; 

With whom the father liking took, 35 
And her to incest did provoke. 

Bad child! Worse father! To entice his own 
To evil should be done by none. 

But custom what they did begin 
Was with long use account no sin. 30 
The beauty of this sinful dame 
Made many princes thither frame 
To seek her as a bed-fellow, 

In marriage-pleasures play-fellow ; 

Which to prevent he made a law— 35 
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To keep her still, and men in awe — 

That whoso ask'd her lor his wife, 

His riddle told not, lost his life. 

So for her many a wight did die. 

As yon grim looks do testify. 40 

What now ensues to the judgment of your 
eye 

I give, my cause who best can justify. 

Scene I. Antioch. The palace. 
Enter Antiochus, Prince Pericles, and 
Followers. 

Ani. Young Prince of Tyre, you have at 
large received 

The danger of the task you undertake. 

Per. I have, Antiochus, and, with a soul 
Embold'ned with the glory of her praise, 
Think death no hazard in this enterprise. 5 
Ant. Bring in our daughter, clothed like 
a bride [Mwsic. 

For the embracements even of Jove him- 
self ; 

At whose conception, till Lucim reigned, 
Nature this dowry gave to glad her 
presence ; 

The senate-house of planets all did sit, jo 
T o knit in her their best perfections. 

Enter the Daughter of Antiochus. 
Per, See where she comes, apparell'd like 
the spring, 

Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the 
king 

Of every virtue gives renown to men, 14 
Her face the book of praises, where Is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures, as from 
thence . 

Sorrow were ever raz'd, and testy wrath 
Could never be her mild companion. 


Scene 1] 

You gods that made me man, and sway- 
in love. 

That have mflam*d desire in my breast so 
To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree. 

Or die in the adventure, be my lie!ps. 

As 1 am son and servant to yout 
To compass such a, bouiit.Il^s* ! 

Ant. Prince Pericles — 

Per. Thai would be son to great Antio- 
elms. 

Ant Before thee stands this fair 
Hespendes, 

With golden fruit, but dangerous to be 
touch’d ; 

For death-hke dragons here affright thee 
hard. uq 

Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
Her countless glory, which desert must 
gam ; 

A nd which, without desert, because thine eye 
Presumes to reach, all the whole heap must 
die. 

Yon sometimes famous princes, like thyself. 
Drawn by report, advent’rous by dcsiie, 35 
Tell thee, with speechless tongues and 
semblance pale. 

That, without covering, save yon field of 
stars. 

Here they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid's 
wars ; 38 

And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 
For going on death's net, whom none resist. 
P«% Antiociius, I tliank thee, who hath 
taught 

My ft ail mortality to know itself, 

And by those fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what 1 must ; 
For death remembered should be like a 
mirror, 

Who tells us hfe's but breath, to trust it 
error, 

1*11 make my will then, and, as sick men do. 
Who know the world, see heaven, but, 
feeling woe, 

Gripe not at earthly joys as erst they did ; 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you 50 
And all good men, as every prince should 
do ; 

My riches to the earth from whence they 
came ; 

[To t}ic Princess} But my unspotted fire of 
love to you. 

Thus ready for the way of life or death, 

I wait the sharpest blow, Antiochus. 53 
Ant. Scorning advice, read the con- 
clusion then ; 

Which read and not expounded, *tis decreed, 
As these before thee, thou thyself shalt 
bleed. 

Daugh. Of all 'say'd yet, mayst thou 
prove prosperous I 

Of all 'say'd yet, I wish thee happiness ! 60 
Per. Like a bold champion I assume the 
lists. 


i^EWCLES 

Nor ask advice of any other tlioaglit 
But faithfulness and courage. 

The Riddle. 

I am no viper, yet I feed 04 

On mother's flesh whkh did me j.'recJ. 

I sought a husband, in which Ijbour 
I found that kindness ia a father. 

He's father, son, and husband mild ; 

I mother, wife, and yet Ms child. 

Hovi' they may be, and yet in two, 70 
As you -will live, resolve it you. 

[Aside] Sharp physic is the last. But, O you 
powers 

That give heaven countless eyes to view 
men's acts. 

Why cloud they not their sights perpetually. 
If this be true, which makes me pale to 
read it ? 75 

Fair glass of hght, I lov'd you, and could 
still, 

Were not this glorious casket stor'd with ill. 
But I must tell you now my thoughts 
revolt ; 

For he’s no man on whom perfections wait 
That, knowing sm within, will touch the 
gate. 80 

You are a fair viol, and your sense the 
strings ; 

Who, finger'd to make man his lawful 
music. 

Would draw heaven down, and all the gods, 
to hearken j 

But, being play'd upon before your time. 
Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime. 83 
Good sooth, 1 care not for you. 

Ant Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy 
hfe. 

For thac’s an article within our law 
As dangeious as the rest. Your time's 
expii’d : 

Either expound now, or receive your 
sentence- lyo 

Per. Gieat King, 

Few love to heai the sins they love to act ; 
T;' would braid yourself too near for me to 
tell it. 

Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 
He's more secure to keep it shut than 
shown ; 95 

For vice repeated is like the wand’nng 
wind. 

Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself ; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see 
clear 

To stop the air would hurt them. The blind 
mole casts 100 

Copp'd hills towards heaven, to tell the 
earth is throng'd 

By man's oppression, and the poor worm 
doth die for't. 

Kings are earth's gods ; in vice their law’s 
their will : 



PERICLES 

And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth 

in? 

It is enough you know ; and it is ht, 105 
What being more known grows worse, to 
smother it. 

All love the womb that their first being 
bred ; 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my 
head, 

Anf. [Aside] Heaven, that I had thy 
head ! He has found the meaning. 
But I will gloze with him. — Young Prince 
of Tyre, no 

Though by the tenour of our strict edict. 
Your exposition misinterpreting. 

We might proceed to cancel of your days ; 
Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise, 1x5 
Forty days longer we do respite you ; 

If by which time our secret be undone. 
This mercy shows we’ll joy in such a son ; 
And until then your entertain shall be 119 
As doth befit our honour and youi worth. 

[Exeunt all but Pericles^ 
Per, How courtesy would seem to ccwer 
sin. 

When what is done is like an hypocrite. 
The which is good in nothing but in sight I 
If it be true that I interpret false, 

Ihen were it certain you were not so bad 125 
As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 
Where now you're both a father and a son 
By your untimely claspings with your 
child— 

Which pleasure fits a husband, not a 
father — 

And she an eater of her mother*s flesh 130 
By the defiling of her parent's bed j 
And both like serpents are, who, though 
they feed 

On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 
Antioch, farewell I for wisdom sees those 
men 134 

Blush not in actions blacker than the night 
Will shun no course to keep them from the 
light. 

One sin I know another doth provoke : 
Murder's as near to lust as flame to smoke. 
Poison and treason are the hands of sin. 
Ay, and the targets to put off the shame. 140 
Then, lest my Hfe be cropp'd to keep you 
clear. 

By flight I'll shun the danger which I fear. 

[Exih 

Re-enter Antiochus. 

Ant He hath found the meaning. 

For which we mean to have his head. 

He must not live to trumpet forth my 
infamy, X45 

Nor tell the world Antiochus doth sin 
In such a loathed manner ; 

And therefore instantly this prince must 
die ; 


[Act 1 

For by his fail my honour must keen M^h 
Who attends us there ? 

Enter Thaliard. 

That Doth your Highness call ? 

AnL Thaliard, you are of our chamber 
and our mind partakes ’ 

Her private actions to your secrecy ; 

And for your faithfulness we will advance 
you. 153 

Thaliard, behold here's poison and here’s 
gold; 

We hate the Prince of Tyre, and thou must 
kill him. 

It fits thee not to ask the reason why. 
Because we bid it. Say, is it done ? 

My lord, 

*Tis done. 

AnL Enough. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Let your breath cool yourself, telling your 
haste. 

Mess. My lord. Prince Pericles is fled. 

[Exit 

Ant As thou wilt live, fly after ; and like 
an arrow shot from a well-experienc'd 
archer hits the mark his eye doth level at, 
so thou never return unless thou say Prince 
Pericles is dead. 

That My lord, if I can get him within my 
pistol's length I'll make him sure enough. 
So, farew’ell to your Highness. 170 

AnL Thaliard, adieu ! [Exit Thaliard] Till 
Pericles be dead 

My heart can lend no succour to my head, 

{Exit. 

Scene II. Tyre. The palace. 

Enter Pericles with kis Lords. 

Per. Let none disturb us. [Exeunt Lords* 
Why should this change of thoughts, 

The sad companion, dull-ey'd melancholy, 
Be my so us’d a guest as not an hour 
In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful 
night, 

The tomb where grief should sleep, can 
breed me quiet ? 5 

Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine 
eyes shun them. 

And danger, which I fear’d, is at Antioch, 
Whose arm seems far too short to hit me 
here. 

Yet neither pleasure's art can joy my 
spirits. 

Nor yet the other’s distance comfort me. w 
Then it is thus ; the passions of the mind, 
That have their first conception by mis- 
dread. 

Have after-nourishment and life by care; 
And what was first but fear what might be 
done 14 

Grows elder now, and cares it be not done. 
And so with me. The great Antiochus— 
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Scene 2| 

'Gainst whom I am too little to contend. 
Since he's so great can make his will his act — 
Will think me speaking, though I swear to 
Silence ; 

Nor boots it me to say I honour him. 

If he suspect I may dishonour him : 

And w;hat may make him blush m being 
known. 

Hell stop the course by winch it might be 
known. 

With hostile forces hell overspread the land. 
And with th’ ostent of war will look so huge 
/Amazement shall drive Courage from the 
state ; sC 

Out men be vanquished ere they do resist. 
And subjects punish’d that ne’er thought 
offence ; 

Which care of them, not pity of myself — 
Who am no more but as the tops of trees 3<^' 
Which fence the roots they grow by and 
defend them — 

Makes both my body pine and soul to 
languish. 

And punish that before that he would 
punish. 

Enter Helicanus and all the Lords. 

1 Lord, Joy and all comfort in your 

sacred breast ! 

2 Lord. And keep your mind till you 

return to us, 35 

Peaceful and comfortable I 

HeL Peace, peace, and give experience 
tongue. 

They do abuse the king that flatter him. 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 
The thing the which is flattered but a spark. 
To which that blast gives heat and stronger 
glowing ; 4^ 

Whereas reproof, obedient, and in order. 
Fits kings as they are men, for they may err. 
When Signior Sooth here does proclaim a 
peace, 

He flatters you, makes war upon your life. 
Prince, pardon me, or strike me if you 
please ; 46 

I cannot be much lower than my knees. 

[Kneels, 

Per, All leave us else ; but let your cares 
o’erlopk 

What shipping and what lading's in our 
haven. 

And then return to, us, [Exeunt Lvrds] 
Helicanus, thou 50 

Hast moved us. What seest thou in our 
looks ? 

HeL An angry* brow, dread lord. 

Per, If there be such a dart in princes’ 
frowns. 

How durst thy tongue move anger to our 
face ? 

HeL How dare the plants look up to 
heaven, from whence 55 

They have their nourishment ? 


PERICLES 

Per. Thou know’st 1 have power 

To take thy life from thee. 

HeL I have giound the axe myself i 
Do but you strike the blow. 

Per, Ri&e, piithee, ri^e. 

Sit down. Thou art no flatteiei. >0 

I thank thee foi’t ; and heaven forbid 
That kings should let their ears iieai then 
faults hid I 

Fit counsellor and servant foi a prince, 
Who by thy wisdom mak’st a pinicc ihy 
servant oj. 

What wouldst thou have me do ? 

HeL To bear with patjen«'e 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon 
yciuself. 

Per. Thou speak ’st like a physician, 
Helicanus, 

That ministers a potion unto me 
That thou wouldst liemble to receive 
thyself. 

Attend me, then : I went to Antioch, 7*- 
Where, as thou know’st, against the face of 
death, 

I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 
From whence an issue I might propagate 
Are aims to princes and bring joys' to 
subjects. 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all 
wonder ; 75 

The rest — hark in thine ear — as black as 
incest ; 

Which by my knowledge found, the sinful 
father 

Seem’d not to strike, but smooth. But thou 
know'st this, 

’Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 
Which feat so grew in me I hither fled o 
Under the covering of a careful night. 

Who seem'd my good protector ; and, be- 
ing here. 

Bethought me what was past, what might 
succeed. 

I knew him tyrannous ; and tyrants’ fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the 
years ; s-i 

And should he aoubt it, as no doubt he 
doth, 

That I should open to the list’ning air 
How many worthy princes’ bloods were 
> shed 

To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope. 
To lop that doubt, he’ll fill this land with 
arms, 90 

And make pretence of wrong that I have 
done him ; 

When all, for mine, if I may call offence, 
Must feel war’s blow, who spares not 
innocence ; 

Which love to all, of which thyself art one. 
Who now reprov’dst me for’t — 

HeL Alas, sir 1 93 

Per, Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood 
from my cheeks, 
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PERICLES 


[Act 1 


Musmgs into my mind, with thoasand 
doubts 

H ow I mighl stop this tempest ete it came ; 
Andj finding little comfort to relieve them, 
1 tho’ /ht it princely chanty to grieve them. 
Het, Well, my lord, since you have given 
me leave to speak, loi 

Freely will 1 speak. Antiochus you fear. 
And justly loo, I tMnK, you fear the tyrant. 
Who either by public war or private treason 
Will take away your life. 105 

Therefore, my lord, go trac'd for a while 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot. 

Or tiE the Destinies do cut his thread of life. 
Your rule direct to any ; if to me. 

Da'* serves not light more faithful than I'll 
be. 

Per. I do not doubt thy faith ; 

But should he wrong my liberties in my 
absence ? 

HeL We'il mingle our bloods together in 
the earth. 

From whence we had our being and our birth. 
Per. Tyre, I now look from thee then, 
and to Tharsus 115 

Intend my travel, where 111 hear from thee ; 
And by whose letters I'll dispose myself. 
The care I had and have of subjects’ good 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom's strength can 
bear it. 

I'U take thy word for faith, not ask thme 
oath : 120 

Who shuns not to break one will sure crack 
both. 

But in our orbs we'll live so round and safe 
That time ot both this truth shall ne'er 
convince. 

Thou show’dst a subject's shine, I a true 
prince. [Exezini* 

Scene III. Tyre. The palace. 

Enter Thaliard. 

Thai, So, this is Tyre, and this the court. 
Here must I kill King Pericles ; and if I do 
it not, T am sure to be bang'd at home. 'Tis 
dangerous- Well, I perceive he was a wise 
fellow and had good discretion that, being 
bid to ask what he would of the king, 
desired he might know none of his secrets. 
Now do X see he had some reason for’t ; for 
if a kmg bid a man be a viUain, he's bound 
by the indenture of his oath to be one. 
Husht 1 here comes the lords of Tyre. 

Enter Heucanus, Escanes, with other 
Lords. 

HeL You shall not need, my fellow peers 
of Tyre, 10 

Further to question me of your king’s 
departure : 

His seal'd commission, left in trust with me. 
Does speak sufficiently he's gone to travel, 
Thai. XAside] How I the king gone I 
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HeL K further yet yeu will be satisfied x$ 
Why, as it w'ere ur-liceas'd of your loves, 
Ke wotdd depart. I'd give some light unto 
vou. 

Be -nr, Avihoch — 

Tn'iL, What from Antioch ? 

Hei. Rcycii Antiochus, on wiiat cause I 
know not. 

Took some displeasure at him ; at least he 
judg’d so ; 20 

And doubting lest that he had err'd or 
sinn'd. 

To show his soriow, he'd conect himself; 
So puts himsdf unto the shipman's toil, 
With whom each ixiiniite thieatens life’ or 
death, 2^ 

Thai, [Aside] Well, I perceive 
I shall not be bang'd now although I would; 
But since he’s gone, the King's seas must 
please 

He scap’d the land to perish at the seas. 

I'll present myself. — Peace to the Lords of 
Tyie I 

HeL Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is 
welcome. 

Thai. From him I come 30 

With message unto pu ncely Pericles ; 

But since my landing I have understood 
Your lord has betook himselt to unknown 
travels. 

Now message must leturn from whence it 
came. 

HeL We have no reason to desire it, ^5 
Commended to our mastei, not to us ; 

Yet, ere you shall depart, this we desire — 
As friends to Antioch, we may least m Tyre. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Thar^nts. The Go%>ernor*s house. 

Enter Cleon the Governor of TiwersMS, with 
Dionvza his wife, and Others- 

Cle. My Dionyza, shall we rest us here. 
And by relating tale.s of others' griefs 
See if ’twill teach us to forget our own ? 

Dio. That were to blow at fire in hope to 
quench it ; 

For who digs hills because they do aspire 5 
Throws down one mountain to cast up a 
higher. 

O my distressed lord, even such our griefs 
are I 

Here they are but felt and seen with 
mischief's eyes, 

But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher 
rise. 

Cle. O Dionyza, TO 

Who wanteth food, and will not say he 
wants it. 

Or can conceal his hunger till he famish ? 
Our tongues and sorrows to sound deep 
Our woes into the air ; our eyes to weep ? 
Till tongues fetch breath that may pro- 
dalm them louder ; 15 
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Scene 4] 

That, if heaven sl^iber %vhi?e their I 
creatures wanli, 

They may a wake iheirheips to comforl them. 
I'll then discourse our woes, felt several 
years. 

And, wanting breath to speak, help me 
with tears. 

Dio. 1*11 do my best, sir. 20 

Oe. This Tharsus, o’er which 1 have the 
government, 

A city on whom plenty held full hand. 

For Riches strew’d herself even m her 
streets ; 

Whose towers bore heads so high they 
kiss'd the clouds, 24 

And strangers ne’er beheld but Vvond’ied at; 
Whose men and dames so jetted and 
adorn’d, 

Like one another's glass to tiim them, by ; 
Their tables were stoj’d full, to glad the 
sight. 

And not so much to feed on as dehght ; sq 
All poverty was scorn'd, and pride so great 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dio. O, 'tis too true ! 

Oe. But see what heaven can do ! By 
this our change 

These mouths who but of late earth, sea, 
and air. 

Were all too little to content and please, 35 
Although they gave their creatures m 
abundance. 

As houses are defil’d for want of use. 

They are now starv'd for want of exercise. 
Those palates who, not yet two summers 
younger, 39 

Must have inventions to delight the taste, 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it. 
Those mothers who to nouzle up their babes 
Thought nought too curious are ready now 
To eat those little darlings whom they lov'd. 
So sharp are hunger’s teeth that man and 
wife 45 

Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life. 
Here stands a lord, and there a lady 
weeping ; 

Here many sink, yet those which see them 
faH 

Have scarce strength left to give them 
burial. 

Is not this true ? 50 

Dio, Out cheeks and hollow eyes do 
witness it. 

Cle. O, let those cities that of Plenty’s cup 
And her prosperities so largely taste. 

With their superfluous riots, hear these 
tears I 

The misery of Tharsus may be theirs. 55 
Enter a Lord. 

Lord, Where’s the Lord Governor ? 

CIc. Here. 

Speak out thy sorrows which thou bring’st 
in haste. 


PEMCLES 

For comfort is too far for us to expect. 
Lord. We have descried, upon our Eiei®-ti«- 
bonnng shore, 

A portly sail of ships make hitherw^M, 
Cle. I thought as much. 

Cue sorrow never comes but Drmgs an heir 
That may succeed as his mlieritor ; 

And so in ours : some neighbouring nation. 
Taking ad' 1 itage of our misery, 06 

Hath stuff’d the hollow vessels wutii their 
power, 

To beat us down, the which are down 
ah eady ; 

And make a conquest of unuappy me. 
Whereas no glory's got to overcome. 70 

Lord, That’s the least fear ; for by the 
semblance 

Of their white flags display’d, they bring 
us peace. 

And come to us as favouiers, not as foes. 
Cle, Thou speak'st like him’s imtutor’d 
to repeat ; 

Who makes the fairest show means most 
deceit. 75 

But bring they what they w^ill and what 
they can. 

What need we fear ? 

Our ground's the lowest, and we are half- 
way there. 

Go tell their general we attend him here. 

To know for what he comes, and whence 
he comes, so 

And what he craves. 

Lord, I go, my lord. {ExiL 

CU. Welcome is peace, if he on peace 
consist ; 

If wars, we are unable to resist. 

Enter Pericles, with Attendants. 

Par. Lord Governor, for so we hear you 
are, 83 

Let not our ships and number of our men 

Be like a beacon fir’d t* amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 
And seen the desolation of your streets ; 89 
Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears. 
But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 
And these our ships you happily may think 
Are like the Troyan horse was stufi'd 
within 

With bloody veins, expecting overthrow. 
Are stor'd with com to make your needy 
bread, 95 

And give them life whom hunger starv’d 
half dead. 

All. The gods of Greece protect you I 
And we’ll pray for you. [They Ictuel. 

Per, Arise, I pray you, rise. 

We da not look for reverence, but for love, 
And harbourage for ourself, our ships, and 
men. too 

Cle, The which when any shall not gratify. 
Or pay you with unfhankfulness in thought. 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 
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[Act 2 


The curse of heaven and men succeed their 
evils i 

Till when — the which I hope shall ne*er be 
seen— 105 

Your Grace is welcome to our town and us. 
Per. Which welcome we’ll accept j feast 
here awhile, 

Until our stars that frown lend us a smile. 

[Exeunt 

ACT TWO 
Enter Gower. 

Gow, Here have you seen a mighty king 
His child iwis to incest bring ; 

A better prince and benign lord. 

That win prove awful both in deed and 
word. 

Be quiet then, as men should be, 5 

Till he hath pass'd necessity. 

I'll show you those in troubles reign, 
losing a mite, a mountain gain. 

The good in conversation. 

To whom I give my benison, 10 

Is still at Tharsus, wheie each man 
Thinks all is writ he speken can ; 

And, to remember what he does. 

Build his statue to make him glorious. 

But tidings to the contrary 15 

Axe brought your eyes. What need speak I? 

Dumb show, 

Entei', at one door, Pericles, talking with 
Cleon ; all the Train with them. Enter, at 
another door, a Gentleman with a letter to 
Pericles ; Pericles shows ike letter to Cleon, 
Pericles gives the Messenger a reward, and 
knights him. Exit PericUs at one door and 
Cleon at another. 

Good Helicane, that stay'd at home. 

Not to eat honey like a drone 
From others' labours ; for though he strive 
To killen bad# keep good alive ; ao 

And, to fulfil his prince* desire. 

Sends word of all that haps in Tyre : 

How Thaliard came full bent with sin 
And had intent to murder him ; 

And that in Tharsus was not best 35 
Longer for him to make his rest. 

He, doing so, put forth to seas, 

Where when men been, there's seldom ease ; 
For now the wind begins to blow ; 
Thunder above and deeps below 30 

Makes such unquiet that the ship 
Should house him safe is wreck'd and split ; 
And he, good prince, having all lost. 

By waves from coast to coast is toss'd. 

All pexishen of man, of pelf, 35 

Ne aught escapen but himself ; 

Till fortune, tir'd with doing bad, 

Ilirew him ashore, to give him glad. 

And here he comes. 'What shall be next. 
Pardon old Gower — this longs the text. 40 

[BxU, 


Scene I. PenlapoUs, An open place by the 
seaside. 

Enter Pericles, wet. 

Per, Yet cease your ire, you angry stars 
of heaven 1 

Wind, rain, and thunder, remember earthly 
man 

ts but a substance that must 3deld to you ; 
And I, as fits my natuie, do obey you. 
Alas, the sea hath cast me on the rocks, 3 
Wash'd me from shore to shore, and left me 
breath 

Nothing to think on but ensuing death. 
Let it suffice the greatness of your powers 
To have, bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 
And having thrown him from your wat'ry 
grave, 10 

Here to have death in peace is all he'll crave. 

Enter three Fishermen. 

1 Fish. What, ho. Pilch I 

2 Fish, Ha, come and bring away the 
nets. 

1 Fish. What, Patchbreech, I say I 

3 Fish, What say you, master ? 15 

1 Fish. Look how thou stirr'st now. 

Come away, or I'll fetch thee with a 
wanion. 

3 Fish. Faith, master, I am thinking of 
the poor men that were cast away before us 
even now. zg 

1 Fish, Alas, poor souls I It grieved my 
heart to hear what pitiful cries they made 
to us to help them, when, well-a-day, we 
could scarce help ourselves, 

3 Fish, Nay, master, said not I as much 
when I saw the poipas how he bounc'd and 
tumbled ? They say they’re half fish, half 
flesh. A plague on them I They ne'er come 
but I look to be wash'd. Master, I marvel 
how the fishes live in the sea, 27 

1 Fish, Why, as men do a-land — ^the 
great ones eat up the little ones. I can 
compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly 
as to a whale ; 'a plays and tumbles, driv- 
ing the poor fry before him, and at last 
devours them all at a mouthful. Such 
whales have I heard on a'th' land, who never 
leave gaping till they've swallow’d the 
whole parish, church, steeple, bells, and all. 

Per. [Aside] A pretty moral. 35 

3 Fish. But, master, if I had been the 
sexton, I would have been that day in the 
belfry. 

2 Fish. Why, man ? 

3 Fish. Because he should have swallowed 
me too ; and when I had been in his belly 
I would have kept such a jangling of the 
bells that he should never have left till he 
cast bells, steeple, church, and parish up 
again. But if the good King Simonides were 
of my mind — 

Per. [Aside] Simonides I 
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Scene 1] 

3 Fish, We would purge the land of these 
drones that rob the bee of hei honey. 

Per. [Asi^ieJ How from the finny subject ' 
of the sea ' 

Tiiese fisiiers tell the infirmities of men, 
And from their wat‘ry empire recollect 
Ai! that may men approve oi men detect! — 
Peace be a.t your labour, honest fishermen I 
2 Fish, Honest — good fellow ! What's 
that ? If It be a day fits you, scrafcch't out 
of the calendar, and nobody look after it. 55 
Per. May see the sea hath cast upon your . 

coast — ; 

2 Fish, What a drunken knave was the 
sea to cast thee in our way 1 

Per. A man whom both the waters and 
the wind 

In that vast tennis-court hath made the 
ball 60 

For them to play upon entreats you pity 
him : 

He asks of you that never us’d to beg. 

1 Fish. No, friend, cannot you beg ? 

Here’s them in our country of Greece gets 
more with begging than we can do with 
working. 6 % 

2 Fish, Canst thou catch any fishes, then ? 
Per. I never practis’d it. 

2 Fish. Nay, then thou wilt starve, sure ; 
for here’s nothing to be got now-a-days 
unless thou canst fish foi’t. 70 

Pen What I have been I have forgot to 
knew ; 

But what I am want teaches me to think 
on : 

A man throng’d up with cold j my veins 
are chill. 

And have no more of life than may suffice 
To give my tongue that heat fo ask youi 
help ; -s 

Which if you shall lefuse, when 1 am dead, 
For that 1 am a man, pray see me buried. 

X Fi'Ji. Diecpioth-a i Now gods hirbid’t ! 
And i have a gown here I Come, put it on ; 
kti'p thee wa cm , N uw, afore me, a ha ndsome 
fellow 1 Come, thou sh^dt go home, and 
we'O have flesh for holidays, h:>h loi fasting 
days, and moieo’er puddings and rlapjac ks ,* 
and thou sbalt be welcome. 

Per. I thank you, sir. 

2 Fish, Hark you, my friend ; you said 
you could not beg. 86 

Per, I did but crave. 

2 Fish, But crave ! Then ITl turn craver 
too, and so I shall scape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipp'd, 
then ? 

2 Fish. O, not all, my friend, not all I For 
if all your beggars were whipp’d, I would 
wish no better office than to be beadle. But, 
master. I’ll go draw up the net. 

[Bjcif with Third Fisherman. 
Per. [Aside] How well this honest mirth 
becomes their labour I 


PERICLES 

1 Fish Haik you, sir; do you know 

where ye are ? 05 

Per Not well. 

1 Fish, Why, I'll tel! you : this is call’d 
Pentapolis, and our king the good Sim- 
onides 

Pey. "Tie good Simonides, do you cal! 
him ? 

1 Fish. Ay, sir; and he deserves so to 
be call'd for his peaceable reign and good 
government. 10 1 

Pen He is a happy king, since he gains 
from his subjects the name of good by his 
government. How far is his court distant 
from this shore ? 

1 Fisk. Mairy, sir, half a day’s journey ; 
and I’i! tell you, he hath a fair daughter, 
and to-monow is her birthday, and there 
arc princes and knights come from all parts 
of the woild to joust and tourney for her 
love. 

Per. Were my fortunes equal to my 
desiies, I could wish to make one there, no 

1 Fish. O sir, things must be as they 

may ; and what a man cannot get he may 
lawfully deal for — his wife’s soul. 113 

Re-enter Second and Third Fishermen, 
drawing up a net. 

2 Fish. Help, master, help ! Here’s a 
fish hangs in the net like a poor man’s 
right in the law ; ’twill hardly come out, 
Ha I Bots on’t ! ’Tis come at last, and 
‘tis turn’d to a rusty armoui. 

Per. An armour, friends ! I pray you 
let me see it. 

Thanks, Fortune, yet, that after all my 
ciosses 

Thou givest me somewhat to repair 

rnvself ; 130 

And though it was mine own, part of my 
heritage 

Which niy dead father did bequeath to me. 
With this strict charge, even as he left his 
hte : 

‘ Keep it, my Pericles. It hath been a shield 
'Twixt me and death ; ’ and pointed to this 
, brace 125 

I ‘For that it sav’d me, keep it. In like 
necessity — 

The which the gods protect thee from I — 
may't defend ilieel’ 

It kept v.heie I kept, I so deaily lov’d it ; 
Till the rough seas, that spare not any man, 
Took it m rage, though calm’d have given’t 
again — 130 

I thank thee for’t. My shipwreck now’s no 
ilk 

Since I have here my father’s gift in his 
will. 

1 Fish. What mean you, sir ? 

Per. To beg of you, kind friends, this 
coat of worth, 

For it was sometime target to a king ; 135 
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[Act 2 


1 know it by this mark. He lov’d me 
dearly. 

And for his sake i wish the having of it ; 
And tliat you’d guide me to your sovereign’s 
court. 

Where with it I may appear a gentleman 
And if that ever my low fortune’s better, 140 
I’il pay your bounties ; till then rest your 
debtor. 

1 Fish, Why, wilt thou tourney for the 
lady ? 

Per. Ill show the virtue 1 have borne in 
arms. 

1 Fish, Why, do’e take it, and the gods 

give thee good on’t I ms 

2 Fish, Ay, but hark you, my frieiid 
'twas we that made up this garment 
through the rough seams of the waters ; 
there are certain condolements, certain 
vails. I hope, sir, if you thrive, you’ll 
remember from whence you had them. 150 

Per, Believe’ t, I will. 

By your furtherance I am cloth ’d in steel ; 
And spite of all the rapture of the sea 
This jewel holds his building on my arm. 
Unto thy value I will mount myself 155 
Upon a courser whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 
Only, my fiiend, I yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of bases. i so 

2 Fish. We’ll sure provide. Thou shalt 
have my best gown to make thee a pair ; 
and I'll bring thee to the court myself. 

Per. Then honour be but a goal to my 
will ; 163 

This day I’ll rise, or else add ill to ill. 

{Exeunt, 

Scene II. Pentapolis, A public way or 
platform leading to the lists. A pavilion 
by the side of it for the reception of the 
King, Princess, Lords, &c. 

Enter Simonides, Thaisa, Lords, and 
Attendants. 

Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the 
triumph ? 

1 Lord, They are, my liege ; 

And stay your coming to present them- 
selves. 

Sim. Return them we are ready ; and 
our daughter here, 

In honour of whose birth these triumphs 
are, .s 

Sits here like beauty’s child, whom nature 
gat 

For men to see, and seeing wonder at. 

[Bxd a Lord, 

Thai, It pleaseth you, my royal father, 
to express 

My commendations great, whose mert’s 
ess. 

Sim, It'sMt it should be so ; for princes 
are 10 


A model which heaven makes like to itself ; 

As jewels lose their glory if neglected, 

So princes their renowms if not respected. 

’Tis now your honour, daughter, to enter- 
tain 

The labour of each knight in lus device. 15 

Thai. Which, to preserve mine honour. 
I’ll perform. 

Enter a Knight ; he passes over, and his 

Squire presents his shield to the Princess, 

Sim. Who is the first that doth prefer 
himself ? 

Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned 
father ; 

And the device he beais upon his shield 

Is a black Ethiope reaching at the sun ; 20 

The word, ’ Lux tua vita mihi 

Sim. He loves you well tliat holds his life 
of you. 

The Second Knight passes by. 

Who is the second that presents himself ? 

That A pnnee of Maccdon, my royal 
father ; 

And the device he bears upon his shield 25 

Is an arm’d knight that’s conquer'd by a 
lady ; 

The motto thus, m Spanish, Piu por 
dulzura quo por fuerza*. 

The Thud Knight passes by, 

Sim. And what’s the third ? 

Thai, The third of Antioch ; 

And his device a wreath of chivalry ; 

The word, ’ Me pomp® provexit apex 30 

The Fourth Knight passes by, 

Sim. What is the fourth ? 

Thai, A burning torch that’s turned up- 
side down ; 

The W'ord, ‘ Quod me alit, me extinguit 

Sim. Which shows that beauty hath his 
power and will, 

Wh ch can as well inflame as it can kBI. 35 
The Fifth Knight passes by, 

Thai, The fifth, an hand environed with 
clouds. 

Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone 
tried ; 

The motto thus, ’ Sic spectanda fides 

Pericles as Sixth Knight passes by. 

Sim, And what’s the sixth and last, the 
which the knight himself 40 

With such a graceful courtesy deliver’d ? 

Thai. He seems to be a stranger ; but his 
present 1$ 

A withered branch, that’s only green at 
top ; 

The motto, * In hac spe vivo 

Sim, A pretty moral ; 45 

From the dejected state wherein he is. 



He hopes by you Ills fortunes yet may 
flourish. 

1 Lord* He had need mean better than 

his outward, show 

Can any way speak m his just commend ; 
For by his rusty outside he appears 50 
To have practisM more the whipstock than 
the lance. 

2 Lord. He well may be a stranger, for he 

comes 

To an honour’d triumph strangely furnished. 

3 Lord. And on set purpose let his 

armour rust 

Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 55 
Sim. Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us 
scan 

The outward habit by the inward man. 
But stay, the knights are coming. We will 
withdraw 

Into the gallery. {Exeunt. 

[Oreaf shouts within, and all cry 
* The mean knight ! ' 

Scene III. Pentapolis. A hall of state. A 
hamjiiei prepared. 

Enter King Simonides, Thaisa, Ladies, 
Lords, Knights, from tilting, and 
Attendants. 

Sim. Knights! 

To say you’re welcome were superfluous. 
To place upon the volume of your deeds. 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms 
Were more than you expect, or more than’s 
fit, 5 

Since every worth in show commends itself. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast ; 
You are princes and my guests. 

Thai, But you my knight and guest ; 

To whom this wreath of victory I give, 10 
And crown you king of this day’s happiness. 
Per. *Tis more by fortune, lady, than my 
merit. 

Sim. Call it by what you will, the day is 
yours ; 

And here I hope is none that envies it. 14 
In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed. 
To make some good, but others to exceed ; 
And you are her labour’d scholar. Cdme, 
queen o’ th’ feast — 

For, daughter, so you are — ^here take your 
place. 

Marshal the rest as they deserve their 
grace. 

Knights. We are honour'd much by good 
Simonides. 20 

Sim. Your presence giads our days. 
Honour we love ; 

For who hates honour hates the gods above. , 
Marshal. Sir, yonder is your place. 

P^. Some other is more fit. 

1 Knight. Contend not, sir ; for we are ; 
gentlemen *4 

Hiat neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 1 

41 


Envy the great nor shall the low despise. 

Per. You are right courteous knights. 

Sim. Sit, sir, sit. 

[Aside] By Jove, I wonder, that is king of 
thoughts, 2 S 

These cates resist me, he not thought upon. 

That. lAside] By Juno, that is queen of 
marriage. 

All viands that I eat do seem unsavoury. 
Wishing him my meat. — Sure he’s a gallant 
gentleman. 

Sim. He’s but a country gentleman ; 
Has done no more than other knights have 
done ; 

Has broken a staff or so ; so let it pass. 35 

Thau [Aside] To me he seems like dia- 
mond to glass. 

Per. [Aside] Yon king’s to me like to my 
father’s picture, 

Which tells me in that glory once he was ; 
Had princes sit like stars about his throne. 
And he the sun, for them to leverence ; 40 
None that beheld him but, like lesser lights. 
Did vail their crowns to his supremacy : 
Where now his son’s like a glowworm in the 
night. 

The which hath fire in darkness, none in 
light. 44 

Whereby 1 see that Time’s the king of men ; 
He’s both their parent, and he is their 
grave. 

And gives them what he will, not what they 
crave. 

Sim. What, are you merry, knights ? 

1 Knight. Who can be other in this royal 
presence ? 

Sinu Here, with a cup that’s stor’d unto 
the brim — 50 

As you do love, fill to your mistress’ lips — 
We drink this health to you. 

Knights. We thank your Grace. 

Sim. Yet pause awhile. 

Yon kmght doth sit too melancholy. 

As if the entertainment in our court 55 

Had not a show might countervail his 

worth. 

Note it not you, Thaisa ? 

Thai. What is't 

To me, my father ? 

Sim. O, attend, my daughter ; 

Princes, in this, should live like gods above. 
Who freely give to every one that comes oz 
To honour toem ; 

And princes not doing so are Hke to gnats. 
Which make a sound, but kUl'd are 
wond’red at, 64 

Therefore to make his entertain more sweet. 
Here, say we drink this standing-bowl ojf 
wine to him. 

Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a stranger knight to be so bold : 

He may my proflfer take for an offence. 
Since men tike women's gifts for impud- 
ence, 70 
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Siw. How I 

Do as I bid you, or you’ll move me else. 

That lAside] Now, by the gods, he could 
not please me better. 

Sim. And furthermore tell him we desire 
to know of him 

Of whence he is, his name and parentage. 75 

That The King my father, sir, has drunk 
to you. 

Per. i thank him. 

That Wishing it so much blood unto 
your life. 

Per. 1 thank both him and you, and 
pledge him fieely. 

Thau And further he desires to know of 
you 80 

Of whence you are, your name and parent- 
age. 

Per. A gentleman of Tyre — my name, 
Pericles ; 

My education been in arts and arms ; 83 

Who, looking for adventures in the world. 
Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men. 
And after shipwreck driven upon this shore. 

That He thanks your Grace ; names 
himself Pericles, 

A gentleman of Tyre, 

Who only by misfortune of the seas, 89 
Bereft of ships and men, cast on this shore. 

Sim. Now, by the gods, I pity his 
misfortune, 

And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles 
And waste the time which looks for other 
revels. 94 

Even in your armours, as you are address’d. 
Win very well become a soldier’s dance. 

I will not have excuse, with saying this 
Loud music is too harsh for ladies’ heads, 
Since they love men in arms as well as beds. 

[They dance. 

So, this was well ask’d, ’twas so well 
perform’d. 100 

Come, sir ; 

Here is a lady that wants breathing too ; 
And I have heard you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip ; 

And that their meriftiu'’s are as excellent. 

Per. In those that uractisc them they are, 
my lord. 105 

Sim. O, that’s as much as you would be 
denied 

Of your fair courtesy. [The Knights and 
Ladies dancej Unclasp, unclasp. 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all ; all have done 
well, 

[To Pericles] But you the best. — Pages and 
lights, to conduct 

These knights unto their several lodgings! — 
Yours, sir, no 

We have given order to be next our own. 

Per. I am at your Grace’s pleasure. 

Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love. 
And that’s the mark I know you level at, 
xzSo 


Therefore each one betake him to his rest • 
To-morro\v all for speeding do their best. * 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Tyre. The Governor's house. 
Enter Helicanus and Escanes. 

Hel. No, Escanes j know this of me — > 
Antiochus from incest liv’d not free ; 

For which, the most high gods not minding 
longer 

To withhold the vengeance that they had 
in store, 

Due to this heinous capital offence, 5 
Even in the height and pride of all his 
glory. 

When he was seated in a charioi. 

Of an inestimable value, and his daughter 
with him, 

A Are from heaven came and shrivell'd up 
Their bodies, even to loathing ; for they so 
stunk JO 

That all those eyes ador’d them ere their 
fall 

Scorn now their hand should give them 
bunal. 

Esca. ’Twas very strange. 

Het And yet but justice ; for though 
This king were great, his greatness was no 
guard 

To bar heaven's shaft, but sin had his 
reward. 15 

Esca. 'Tis very true. 

Enter two or three Lords. 

1 Lord. See, not a man in private con- 

ference 

Or council has respect with him but he. 

2 Lord. It shall no longer grieve without 

reproof. 

3 Lord. And curs’d be he that will not 

second it t 20 

1 Lord. Follow me, then. Lord Helicane, 
a word. 

Hel. With me ? and welcome. Happy 
, day, my^ords. 

1 Lord. Know that our griefs are risen to 
the top, 

And now at length they overflow their 
banks. 

Hel. Your griefs ! for what ? Wrong not 
your prince you love. 25 

1 Lord. Wrong not yourself, then, noble 

Helicane ; 

But if the prince do live, let us salute him, 
Or know what ground’s made happy by his 
breath. 

If in the world he live, we’ll seek him out ; 
If in his grave he rest, we’U find him there ; 
And be resolv’d he lives to govern us, 31 
Or, dead, give’s cause to mourn his ftincral, 
And leave us to our free election, 

2 Lord. Whose death’s indeed the 

strongest in our censure ; 



Scene 4] 

And feinowmg: this kingdom, if mthout a 
head, 35 

Like goodly buildiogs left without a roof. 
Soon fail to rum, your noble self. 

That best know how to rule and how to reign, 
We thus submit unto — our sovereign. 

AU. Live, noble Helicane I 40 

Hel, Bv honour's cause, forbear your 
suffrages. 

If that you love Prince Pericles, foibear. 
Take I youi wish, I leap into the seas. 
Where's hoiiiiy trouble foi a minute’s easc. 
A twelvemonth longer let me entreat you 45 
To foibear the absence of your king ; 

If in which time expir’d he not return, 

I shall w'lih aged patience bear your yoke. 
But if I cannot win you to this love. 

Go search like nobles, like noble subjects, 50 
And in your search spend your adventurous 
worth ; 

TOiom it you hnd, and wm onto return. 
You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 
1 Lord. To wisdom he’s a fool that will 
not vield ; 

And since Lord Heiicane enjoincth us, sj 
W e with oui travels will endeavour it. 

Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we’II 
clasp hands : 

Wnen peers thus knit, a kingdom ever 
stands. [Extuni. 

ScENK V. PentapoUs. The palace* 

Enter Simonidb-s, reading of a letter^ al one 
doot. The Knights meet him. 

1 Knight. Good morrow to the good 

Simonides. 

Sim. Knights, from my daughter this I 
' let you know. 

That for this twelvemonth she’ll not under- 
take 

A married life. 

Her reason to herself is only known, 5 
Which from her by no means can I get. 

2 Knight. May we not get access to her, 

my lord ? 

Sim. Faith, by no means ; she hath so 
strictly tied her 

To her-chamber that it is impossible. 

One twelve moons more she’ll wear Diana’s 
livery. xo 

This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow’d, 
And on her \’irgin honour will not break it. 

3 Knight Loath to bid farew^ell, we take 

our leaves. [Exeunt Knights. 

Sim. So, 

They are well despatch’d. Now to my 
daughter's letter. 15 

She tells me here she’ll wed the stranger 
knight. 

Or never more to view nor day nor light. 
*Tis well, mistress ; your choice agrees 
with mine ; 

Hike that well. Nay, how absolute she’s ih’t, 1 


PEHiCVES 

Not minding wiicthei I dislike or \ ic 
Well, I do commend her choice ; 

And will no longer ha^e it be 
Soft ! here he comes . 1 must 

Enter Pef<icles. 

Per. All fortune to the good 1 

Sim. To you as much, sir 1 1 am oebef'® 
mg to you 

For your sweet music this hast nigiif i do 
Protest my eais v/ere never bettci tea 
With such dehgntiul pleasing uaxn oa/. 
Per. It IS your Giacc's pieasuie to 
mend ; 

Mot my desert. 

Sun. Sir, you are music's m.'st a 3a 
Per. The worst of all her schokij my 
good lord. 

Sim. Let me ask you one thing : 

What do you think oi my daughter, sir'’ 
Per. A most ^iituous princess. 

Sini. And she is fair too, is she not ? 3^ 
Per. As a fair day m summer — wondiou,s 
fair, 

Sim. Sh, my daughter thinks very wed 
oi vou : 

Ay, so well that you must be her master. 
And she wdl he vour scholar ; theretou' 
look to it. -39 

Per. I am unworthy for her schoolinaster. 
Sun. She thinka not so ; peruse this 
wiitiOg else. 

Pey. [AsiJej Wliat’s here ? 

A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre. 
'Tis the king’b subtlety to have my life. -- 
O, seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, lit 
A stranger and distressed gentleman. 

That never aan‘d so high to love yoas 
daughter, 

But bent all offices to honoui her I 

Sirn. Thou hast bewitch'd my daughter, 
and thou art 
A villain. 

Per. By the gods, I have not. 

Never did thought of mine levy oflence ; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love or your dis- 
pleasure. 

Sim. Traitor, thou liest. 

Per. Traitor ! 

Sim. Ay, traitor. 

Per. Even in his throat — unless it be the 
King — 55 

That calls me traitor I return the lie. 

Sim. [Aside} Now, by the gods, I do 
applaud his courage. 

Per. Mv actions are as noble as my 
thoughts. 

That never relish’d of a base descent. 59 
came unto your court for honour’s cause. 
And not to be a rebel to her state ; 

And he that otherwise accounts of me. 

This sw'ord shall prove he’s honour's 
enemy. 
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[Act 3 


SiM. No ? 

Here comes my daughter, she can witness 
it. 65 

Enter Thaisa. 

Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair. 
Resolve your angry father if my tongue 
Did e'er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you. 

JhaL Why, sir, say if you had, 70 

Who takes offence at that would make me 
glad ? 

Sim. Yea, mistress, are you so peremp- 
tory ? 

{AsrdeJ I am glad on*t with all my heart. — > 
ITi tame you ; 111 bring you in subjection. 
Will you, not having my consent, 75 

Bestow your love and your affections 
Upon a stranger ? — LAsids] who, for aught 
I know, 

ly-tay be, nor can I think the contrary. 

As great in blood as I myself. — 79 

Therefore, hear you, mistress : either frame 
Your will to mine — and you, sir, hear you, 
Either be rul'd by me — or I will make 
you — 

Man and wife* 

Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal 
it too ; 

And being join’d. III thus your hopes 
destroy, S5 

And for rf’urther grief — God give you joy ! 
What, aie you both pleas'd ? 

That. Yes, if you love me, sir. 

Per. Even as my life my blood . that 
fosters it. 

Sun. What, are you both agreed ? 

T3ath. Yes, if't please your Majesty. 90 
Sim. It pleaseth me so well that I will 
see you wed ; 

And then, with what haste you can, get 
you to bed. [Exeunt. 

ACT THREE 
Enter Gower. 

Gow. Now sleep y slaked hath the rout ; 
No dm but snores the house about. 

Made louder by the o'er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage feast. 

The cat, with eyne of burmng coal, 5 
Now couches fore the mouse's hole ; 

And crickets sing at the oven's mouth, 
Ave the blither for their drouth. 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed. 
Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 10 
A babe is moulded. Be attent. 

And time that is so briefly spent 
With your fine fancies quaintly eche. 
What's dumb in show I'll plain with speech. 

Dumb Show. 

Enter Pericles and Simonides at me door, 
with Attendants; a Messenger meets 
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them, kneels, and gives Pericles a letier. 
Pericles shows it Simonides ; the Lords 
kneel to Pericles. Then enter Thaisa, 
with child, with Tychorida, a nmse. The 
King shows her the letter ; she., rejoices. 
She and Pericles take leave of her fathei, 
and depart with Lychorida and iheir 
Attendants. Then exeunt Simonides and 
the test. 

By many a dern and painful perch 15 
Of Pericles the careful search. 

By the four opposing coigns 
Which the world together joins. 

Is made with all due diligence 

That horse and sail and high expense 20 

Can stead the quest. At last from Tyre 

Fame answering the most stiange inquire^ 

To the court of King Simonides 

Are letters brought, the tenour these : 

Antiochus and his daughter dead, 25 

The men of Tyrus on the head 

Of Helicanus would set on 

The crown ot Tyre, but he will none. 

The mutiny he there hastes t' oppress ; 
Says to 'em, if King Pericles 30 

Come not home in twice six moons, 

He, obedient to their dooms, 

Will take the crown. The sum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished the regions round, 35 

And every ore with claps can sound 
' Our heir-apparent is a king I 
Who d ream'd, who thought of such a 
thing ? ' 

Brief, he must hence depait to Tyre* 

His queen with child makes her desire — 40 
Which who shall cross ? — along to go. 
Omit we all their dole and woe. 

Lychorida, her nurse, she takes, 

And so to sea. Their vessel shakes 
On Neptune's billow ; half the flood 45 
Hath their keel cut : but fortune’s mood 
Varies again ; the grizzled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth 
That, as a duck for life that dives. 

So up and down the poor ship drives* 50 
The lady shrieks, and, well-a-near. 

Does fall in travail with her fear ; 

And what ensues in this fell storm 
Shall for itself itself perform. 

1 nill relate, action may 5$ 

Conveniently the rest convey ; 

Which might not what by me is told. 

In your imagination hold 

This stage the ship, upon whose deck 

The sea-toss'd Pericles appears to speak. 

mxU. 

Scene 1. Enter Pericles, a^sMphoard, 

Per. Thou god of this great vast, rebuke 
these surges. 

Which wash both heaven and hell; and 
thou that hast 



Upoo the winds command, bind them m 
brass. 

Having calFd them from the deep ! O, still 
Thy deafning dreadful thundeis ; gently 
quench 5 

Thy nimble sulphurous flashes ! — O. how, 
Lychorida, 

How does my queen ? — Thou stormest 
' venomously ; 

Wilt thou spit ail thyself ? The seamanT 
whistle 

Is as a whisper in the ears of death, 
Unheard. — Lychorida I — Lucina, O lo 
Diviiiest patroness, and midwife gentle 
To those that ciy by night, convey thy 
deity 

Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the 
pangs 

Of my queen's travails I 

Enter Lychoripa, with an Infant. 

Now, Lychorida I 

Eye. Here is a thing too young for such 
a place, 

Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 
Am like to do. Take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead queen. 

Per. How, how, Lychorida ? 

JLyc. Patience, good sir ; do not assist 
the storm. 39 

Here’s all that is left living of your queen— 
A little daughter. For the sake ol it. 

Be manly, and take comfort. 

Per. O you gods I 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 
And snatch them straight away ? We here 
below , . 

Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Use honour with you. 

Eye. Patience, good sir, even for this 
charge. 

Per. Now, mild may be thy life I 
For a more blusterous birth had never babe: 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions ! ior 
Thou art the ruddiest welcome to this 
world 

That ever was prince’s child. Happy what 
follows ! 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity 

fire, air, water, earth, and heaven, can 
make. 

To herald thee from the womb. 34 

Bven at the first thy loss is more than can 
Thy portage quit with all thou canst find 
here. 

Now the good gods throw their best eyes 
upon’t I 

Enter tm Sailors. 

1 Sail. What courage, sir ? God save you ! 

Per. Courage enough : 1 do not fear the 
flaw ; 

It hath done to me the worst. Yet, for the 
love 40 
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Of this poos infant, this fresh-new seafarer, 
I would It would be quiet. 

1 Sail, Slack the bolms there. — Thou 
Wilt not, wilt thou ? Blow, and split thyself. 

3 Sail. But sea-room, an the brine and 
cloudy billow kiss the moon, I care not, 46 
1 Sail. Sir, your queen must over^ard s 
the sea works high, the wind is load, and 
will not he till the ship be clear’d of the 
dead. 

Per, That’s your superstition. so 

1 Sail. Pardon us, sir ; with us at sea it 
hath been still observed; and we are strong 
m custom. Therefore briefly yield’ei : for 
she must overboard straight. 

Per. As you think meet. Most wretched 
queen ! 

Lye. Here she lies, sir. 55 

Per. A terrible childbed hast thou had, 
my dear ; 

No light, no fire. Th’ unfnendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but 
straight 

Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d, in the 
ooze ; 60 

Where, for a monument upon thy bones. 
And aye-remaining lamps, the belching 
whale 

And humming water must o’erwhelm thy 
corpse, 

Lying with simple shells. O Lychorida, 64 
Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 
My casket and my jewels ; and bid 
Nicander 

Bring me the satin coffer. Lay the babe 
Upon the pillow. Hie thee, whiles I say 
A priestly farewell to her. Suddenly, 
woman. [Exd Lychorida. 

2 Sail. Sir, we have a chest beneath the 
hatches, caulk’d and bitumed ready. 71 

Per. I thank thee. Manner, say what 
coast is this ? 

2 Sail. We are near Tharsus. 

Per. Thither, gentle mariner, 

Alter thy course for Tyre. When canst thou 
reach it ? 

2 Sail. By break of day, if the wind 
cease. 76 

Per, O, make for Tharsus ! 

There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tyriis ; there I'll leave it 
At careful nursing. Go thy ways, good 
mariner : so 

I’ll bring the body presently, [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Ephesus. Cerimon*s house. 

Enter Cerimon, with a Servant, and smne 
Persons who have been shipwrecked. 

Cer, Philemon, ho I 

Enter Philemon, 

Phil. Doth my lord call ? 
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Cer. Get fire and meat for these poor men* 
*T*as been a turbulent and stormy, mght. 
Seri;. I have been in many ; but such a 
night as this* 

Till now, I ne’er endured. 6 

Cer. Your master will be dead eie you 
return ; 

There’s nothing can be mimst'xed to nature 
That can recover him. [T o Philem-on] Give 
this to the pothecary. 

And tell me ho%v it works. 

[Exeunt all but Cerimon. 

Enter two Gentlemen. 

1 Gefii. Good morrow, 

2 Gent Good morrow to your lordship. 
Cer. Gentlemen, why do you stir so early ? 

1 Gent Sir, 

Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea 
Shook as the earth did quake ; 15 

The very principals did seem to rend. 

And all to topple. Pure surprise and fear 
Made me to quit the house. 

2 Gent That is the cause we trouble you 

so early ; 

’Tis not our husbandry. 

Cer. O, you say well. ?o 

1 Gent But I much marvel that your 

lordship, having 

Rich tire about you, should at these early 
hours 

Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 
*Tis most strange 24 

Nature should be so conversant with pain. 
Being thereto not compeli’d. 

Cer. I hold it ever 

Virtue and cunning were endowments 
greater 

Than nobleness and riches : careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 30 

Making a man a god. 'Tis known I ever 
Ha\ e studied physic, through which secret 
art. 

By turning o’er authorities, I have. 
Together with my practice, made familiar 
To me and to my aid the blest infusions 35 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ; 
And I can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures ; which 
doth give me 

A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour. 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 41 
To please the fool and death. 

2 Gent Your honour has through 

Ephesus pour'd forth 

Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been 
restor'd : 45 

And not your knowledge, your person^ 
pain, but even 

Your purse, still open, hath built Lord 
Cerimon i 


[Act 3 


Such strong renown as time shall never raze. 
Enter two m three Servants with a chest 
1 Ser. So, lift theie. 

Cer. What's that ? 50 

1 Serf. Sir, even now did the sea toss 
up upon our shore this chest. 'Tis of some 
wreck. 

Cer. Set't down, let's look upon't. 

2 Gent 'T?s like a coffin, sir. 

Ce? . Whate’er it be, 55 

'Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open 
straight. 

If the sea's stomach be o’ercharg’d with 
gold, 

'Tis a good constraint of fortune it belches 
upon us. 

2 Gent. 'Tis so, my lord. 

Cer. How close 'tis caulk'd and bitumed I 
Did the sea cast it up ? 61 

1 Serv. I never saw so huge a billow, sir, 
as toss'd it upon shore. 

Cer. Wrench it open. Soft ! It smells 
most sweetly in my sense. 

2 Gent A delicate odour- 66 

Cer. As ever hit my nostril. So, up with it. 

O you most potent gods I What's here ? 
A corse I 

1 Gent. Most strange I 69 

Cer. Shrouded in cloth of state ; balm'd 

and entreasur'd with lull bags of spices* 
A passport too. Apollo, peifect me m the 
characters I [Reads from a scroll* 

Here I give to iindeistand — 

If e'er this coffin dnvts a-larid — 

I, King Pericles, have lost 75 

This queen, worth all our mimdane cost. 
Who finds her, give her foinying ; 

She was the daughter ot a kmg. 

Besides this treasure for a lee, 

The gods requite his charity i 80 

If thou Hvest, Pericles, thou hast a heart 
That ever cracks for woe I This chanc'd 
to-night, 

2 Gent Most likely, sir. 

Cer. Nay, certainly to-night ; 

For look how fresli she looks I They were 
too rough 

That threw her m the sea. Make a fire 
within. 85 

Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet. 

lExi^ a servant 

Death may usurp on nature many hours. 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The o’erpress'd spirits. I heard of an 
Egyptian 

That had nine hours lien dead, 90 

Who was by good appliance recovered. 

Re-enter a Servant, with boxes, napkins, and 
fire* 

Well said# well said ! The fire and cloths. 
The rough and woeful music that we have# 
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Scene 2] 

Cause it to sound, beseecli you. 

Tiae vial otace more, ^ow tiaoa stin’st, tfeou 
Mock ! 95 

Tise imisic there ! 1 pray you give her air. 
Gentlemen, 

This queen will live ; nature awakes ; a 
warmth 

Breathes out of her. She hath not been 
entranc'd 99 

Above five hours. See how she gins to blow 
Into life's flower again ! 

1 GmL The heavens. 

Through you, increase our wonder, and set up 
Your fame for ever. 

Cer. She is alive. Behold, 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pencles hath lost, begin to part 
Their fringes of bright gold ; the diamonds 
Of a most praised water do appear. 

To make the world twice rich. Live, and 
make 

Us Weep to hear your fate, fair creature. 
Rare as you seem to be. {She moves* 

Thau O dear Diana, where am I 
Where's my lord ? What world is this ? m 

2 Gent Is not this strange ? 

1 Gent* Most rare, 

Ccr. Hush, my gentle neighbours I 
Lend me your hands ; to the next chamber 
bear her; 115 

Get linen. Now this matter must be look'd 
to. 

For her relapse is mortal. 

Come, come ; and ^sculapms guide us I 

[Eacewnf, carrying her away* 

Bceke III. Tharsus* Cleon^s house. 

Enter Pericles, Cleon, Dionyza, and 
Lychorida with Marina in her artns* 

Per* Most honour'd Cleon, I must needs 
be gone ; 

My twelve months are expir'd, and Tyrus 
stands 

la a litigious peace. You and your lady 
Take from my heart all thankfulnessd The 
gods 

Make up the rest upon you I 

Cle. Your shafts of fortime, though they 
hurt you mortally. 

Yet glance full wand'ringly on us. 

Dio. O your sweet queen I 

That the strict Fates had pleas'd you had 
brought her hither. 

To have Mess'd mine eyes with her I 
Per. We cannot but obey 

The powers above us. Could I rage and 
roar 10 

As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as 'tis. My gentle babe Marina, 
whom. 

For she was bom at sea, I have nam'd so, 
here 

I charge your charity withal* leaving her 


The infant of youi caie ; beseeching you 15 
To give her princely training, that she may 
Be manner'd as she is bom. 

Cle, Fear not, my lord, but think 
Your giace, that fed my country^ v/ith your 
coxa. 

For which the people's pxayeis still fall 
upon, you. 

Must In your child be thought on. If 
neglection 20 

Should therein make me vile, the common 
body. 

By you reliev'd, would force me to my duty. 
Bui if to that my nature need a spur. 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine 
To the end of generation ! 

I believe you ; 25 
Your honour and your goodness teach me 
to't 

Without your vows. Till she be married, 
madam. 

By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 28 
Unscissor’d shall this hair of mme remain. 
Though I show ill in’t. So I take my 
leave. 

Good madam, make me blessed in your care 
In bringing up my child. 

Dio* I have one myself. 

Who shall not be more dear to my respect 
Than yours, my lord. 

Per* Madam, my thanks and prayers. 

Cle. We'U bring your Grace e'en to the 
edge o' th' shore, 33 

Then give you up to the mask'd Neptune and 
The gentlest winds oi heaven. 

Per. I will embrace 

Your offer. Come, dearest madam. O, no 
tears, 

Lychorida, no tears. 

Look to your little mistress, on whose 
grace 40 

You may depend hereafter. Come, mv lord. 

lExeunL 

Scene IV. Ephesus. Ceritnon*s house. 

Ettier Cerimon and Thaisa. 

Cer. Madam, this letter, and some certain 
jewels. 

Lay with you in your coffer ; which are 
At your command. Know you the char- 
acter ? 

Thai. It is my lord's. 4 

That I was shipp'd at sea I well remember. 
Even on my eaning time; but whether 
there 

Delivered, by the holy gods, 

I cannot rightly say. But since King 
Pericles, 

My wedded lord, I ne'er shall see again, 

A vestal livery win I take me to, xo 
And never more have joy* 

Cer. Madam, if this you purpose as y« 
^eak, 
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Diana’s temple is not distant far. 

Where you may abide till your date 
expire. 

Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 15 
Shall there attend you. 

Thai. My recompense is thanks, that’s all ; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift 
small. [Exeunt. 

ACT FOUR 

Efiter Gower. 

Gow. Imagine Pericles arriv’d at Tyre, 
Welcom’d and settled to his own desire. 
His woeful queen we leave at Ephesus, 
Unto Diana there a votaress. 

Now to Marina Bend your mind, -i 

Whom our fast-growing scene must find 
At Tharsus, and by Cleon train’d 
In music, letters ; who hath gam’d 
Of education all the grace, 9 

Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder. But, alack. 

That monster Envy, oft the wrack 
Of earned praise, Marina’s life 
Seeks to take off by treason’s knife. 

And in this kind hath our Cleon 15 

One daughter, and a wench tull grown. 
Even ripe for marriage-rite ; this maid 
Hight Philoten ; and it is said 
For certain in our story, she 
Would ever with Manna be. 20 

Be’t when she weav’d the sleided silk 
With fingers long, small, white as milk ; 

Or when she would with sharp needle wound 
The cambric, which she made more sound 
By hurting it ; or when to th’ lute 25 
She sung, and made the night-bird mute. 
That stUl records with moan ; or when 
She would with rich and constant pen 
Vail to her mistress Dian ; still 
This Philoten contends in skill 30 

With absolute Marina. So 
The dove of Paphos might with the crow 
Vie feathers white. Manna gets 
All praises, which are paid as debts. 

And not as given. This so darks 
In Philoten all graceful marks 
That Cleon’s wife, with envy rare, 

A present murderer does prepare 
For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might stand peerless by this slaughter. . 
The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 
Lychorida, our nurse, is dead ; 

And cursed Dionyza hath 
The pregnant instrument of wrath 
Prest for this blow. The unborn event 45 
1 do commend to your content ; 

Only I carry winged time 

Post on the lame feet of my rhyme ; 

Which never could I so convey 

Unless your thoughts went on my way. 50 

Dionyza does appear, 

With Leonine, a murderer, [Exit. 
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[Act 4 

Scene L Tharsus. An open place near 
the seasho 7 e. 

Enter Dionyza and Leonine, 

Dio. Thy oath remember ; thou hast 
sworn to do’t. 

;Tis but a blow, which never shall be known 
Thou canst not do a thing m the world so 
soon 

To yield thee so much piofit. Let not con, 
science. 

Which IS but cold, infleiming love in thv 
bosom, ^ 

Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which ^ 
Even women have cast off, rr.elt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose. 

Leon. I will do’t j but yet she is a goodly 
creatuie. ^ 

Dio. The fittei, then, the gods should 
have her. 

Here she comes weeping for her onlv 
mistress’ death. ^ 

Thou art resolv’d ? 

Leon. I am resolv’d. 

Enter Marina with a baskej, of flowers. 
Mar. No, 1 will 10b Tcllus of her weed 
To strew thy green with flowers. The 
yellows, blues, 15 

The purple violets, and marigolds. 

Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave 
While summer days do last. Ay me ! poor 
maid. 

Born in a tempest, when my mother died, 
This world to me is like a lasting storm, 20 
Whirring me fiom my friends, 

Dio. How now, Manna! Vhy do you 
keep alone ? 

How chance my daughter is not with you ? 
Do not 

Consume your blood with sorrowing ; you 
have 

A nurse of me. Lotd, how your favour's 
chang’d 25 

With this unprofitable w'oe ! Come, 

Give me your flowers. On the sea margent 
Walk with Leonine ; the air is quick there, 
And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. 
Come, 

Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with 
her. 30 

Mar. No, I pray you ; 

I'll not bereave you of your servant. 

Come, come ; 

I love the king your father, and yourself. 
With more than foreign heart. We every 

_ 35 

Expect him here. When he shall come, and 
find 

Our paragon to ail reports thus blasted. 

He will repent the breadth of his great 
voyage ; 

Blame both my lord and me that we have 
taken 
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You are well-favour ’d, and your looks fore- 
show 


Scene 1| 

No care to your best courses. Go, I pray 
you, 40 

Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately 
That excellent complexion which did stea 
The eyes of young and old. Care not for me 
I can go home alone. 


When you caught hurt m parting two that 
fought. 

Good sooth, it show’d well in you. Do so 
now : 90 

Your lady seeks my life ; come you be- 
tween. 

And save poor me, the weaker. 

Leon. I am sworn, 

And will dispatch. [Seizes her. 

Enter Pirates. 

1 Piraie. Hold, villain ! 

{Leonine runs away* 

2 Pirate. A prize 1 a prize I 95 

3 Pirate. Half part, mates, half part I 
Come, let’s have her aboard suddenly. 

{Exeunt Pirates with Marina. 
Re-enter Leonine. 

Leon. These roguing tnieves serve the 
great pirate Valdes, 

And they have seiz’d Marina. Let her go ; 
There’s no hope she will return. I’ll sivear 
she’s dead xoo 

And thrown into the sea. But I’ll -see 
further. 

Perhaps they will but please themselves 
upon her. 

Not carry her aboard. If she lemain. 
Whom they have ravish’d must by me be 
slain. [Hxd. 

Scene H. Mytilene. A brothel. 

Enter Pander, Bawd, and Boult. 
Pand. Boult I 
Boult. Sir ? 

Pand. Search the market narrowly, 
Mytilene is tuU of gallants. We lost too 
much money this mart by being too 
wenchless. 5 

Bawd. We were never so much out of 
creatures. We have but poor three, and 
they can do no more than they can do ; 
and they with continual action are even as 
good as rotten. 9 

Pand. Therefore let’s have fresh ones, 
whate’er we pay for them. If there be not 
a conscience to be us’d in every trade, we 
shall never prosper. 

Bawd. Thou say^st true ; *tis not our 
bringing up of poor bastards— -as, I think, 
I have brought up some eleven — 15 

BouU. Ay, to eleven ; and brought them 

T trod Upon a worm against my will, 8© down again. But shall I search the market ? 
But I wept for it. How have I offended. Bawd. What else, man ? The stuff we 
Whereinmydeathmightyieldherany profit, have, a strong wind will blow it to pieces. 
Or my life imply her any danger ? they are so pitifully sodden. 

Leon. My commission Pand. Thou sayest true ; they are too 

Is not to reason of the deed, but do’t, 83 unwholesome, o’ conscience. The poor 
Mar. You will not do*t for all the world, Transylvanian is dead that lay with the 
I hope* little baggage. aa 
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Mar. Weil, 1 wiiJ go j 

But yet I have no desire to It. 45 

Dh. Come, come, I know 'tis good for 
you. 

Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the least. 
Remember what I have said. 

Ixon* I warrant you, madam 

Dio. 1*11 leave you, my sweet lady, for 
a while, 49 

Pray walk softly ; do not heat your blood. 
What I I must have care of you. 

Mar. My thanks, sweet madam 

[Exit Dionyza 

Is this wind westerly that blows ? 

Leon. South-west. 

Mar. When I was born the wind was 
north. 

Leon. Was’t so ? 

Mar. My father, as nurse says, did never 
fear. 

But cried ‘ Good seamen I ’ to the sailors, 
galling 55 

His kingly hands hauling ropes ; 

And, clasping to the mast, endur’d a sea 
That almost burst the deck. 

Leon. When was this ? 

Mar. When I was born. 60 

Never was waves nor wind more violent ; 
And from the ladder-tackle washes off 
A canvas-climber. ‘Hal’ says one ‘ wolt 
out ? ’ 

And with a dropping industry they skip 
From stern to stern ; the boatswain 

whistles, and ^*5 

Themaster calls, and trebles their confusion. 
Leon. Come, say your prayers. 

Mar. What mean you ? 

Leon. If you require a little space for 
prayer, 

I grant it. Pray; but be not tedious, for 
The gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 

Mar. Why will you kill me ? 

Leon. To satisfy my lady. 

Mur. Why would she have me kill’d ? 
Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 75 
I never did her hurt in all my life. 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature. Believe me, la, 

1 never kill’d a mouse, nor hurt a fly 
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Boult Ay, she quickly poop'd him ; she 
made him roast meat for worms. But I'll 
go search the market. {Exit 

Pand^ Three or four thousand chequsos 
were as pretty a, proporliou to live quietly, 
and so give over. 

Bawd. Why to give over, I pray you ? Is 
it a shame to get vdieiii we are old ? scj 
Pand. O, our credit comes not in like the 
commodity, nor the commodity wages not 
with the danger ; therefore, if in our 
youths we could pick up some pretty 
estate, Twere not amiss to keep our door 
hitch'd. Besides, the sore terms we stand 
upon with the gods will be strong with us 
for giving o’er. 

Bawd. Come, other sorts offend as well 
as we. 35 

Pand. As well as we I Ay, and better 
too ; we oSend worse. Neitlier is our pro- 
fession any trade ; it's no calling. But here 
comes Boult. 

Re-enter Boult, tviih the Pirates and 
Marxna, 

Boult. [To Majinn] Come your ways. — 
My masters,' you say she’s a virgin ? 40 

1 Pirate. O, sir, we doubt it not. 

Boult Master, I have gone through for 
this piece you see. If you like her, so ; if 
not, I have lost my earnest. 

Bawd. Boult, has she any qualities ? 45 
Boult She has a good face, speaks well, 
and has excellent good clothes ; there’s no 
farther necessity of qualities can make her 
be refus’d. 

Bawd. What’s her price, Boult ? 

BouU. I cannot be bated one doit of a 
thousand pieces. 5 1 

Pand. Well, follow me, rry masters ; you 
shall have your money presently, \\iie, 
take her in ; instruct her what she has to 
do, that she may not be 'raw in her enter- 
tainment. IBxlu it Pander and Pirates. 

Bawd. Boult, take you the marks other — 
the colour of her hair, complexion, height, 
her age, with warrant of her virginity ; and 
cry * He that will give most shall have her 
first’* Such a maidenhead were no cheap 
thing, if men were as they have been. Get 
this done as I command you. 61 

Boult Performance shall follow. lExit. 
Mar. Alack that Leonine was so slack, 
so slow I 

He should have struck, not spoke ; or that 
these pirates, 

Not enough barbarous, had not o’erboard 
thrown me 

For to seek my mother I 66 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one ? 
Mar. That I am pretty* 

Bawd. Come, the. gods have done fheir 
part in yon. 

Mar. I accuse than not* 50 


[Act 4 


Bawd. You are light into my hands, where 
you are like to live. 

Mat. The moie niy fault 
To scape ms iiands where I was like to 
die. 

Bmvd. Ay, and you shall live in oleasure. 
Klar. No. "76 

Baivd. Yes, indeed shall you, and taste 
gcntlemcD of all fashions. You shall fare 
ivell ; you shall have the difference of all 
complexions. What ! do you stop your 

ears ? 80 

Mar. Are you a'^w'oman ? 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an 
I be not a woman ? §3 

Mar An honest woman, or not a woman. 
Bawd. Mairy, whip thee, gosling ! I think 
I shall have something to do with you. 
Come, you’re a young foolish sapUng, and 
must be bow’d as I would have you. 

Mar. The gods defend me I 89 

Baivd. It it .please the gods to defend you 
by men, then men must comfort you, men 
must feed you, men must stir you up. 
Boult’s return’d. 


Re-enter Boult. 

Now, sii, hast tliou cried her thiough the 
market ? 

Boult I have cried her almost to the 
number of her bans ; I have drawn her 
picture with my voice. 95 

Bawd. And I prithee tell me how dost 
thou find the inclination of the people, 
especially of the younger sort ? 

Boult. Faith, they hstened to me as they 
would have hearkened to their father’s 
testament. There was a Spaniard's mouth 
so watTed that he w’ent to bed to her very 
description. 102 

Bawd. We shall have him here to-morrow 
with his iiest ruit 00, 

Boult To-night, to-night. But, mistress, 
do ‘ ou know the French knight that cowers 
1’ tU’ hams f xo 6 

Bawd. Who ? Monsieur Veroles ? 

Boult. Ay, he ; he offered to cut a caper 
at the proclamation ; but he made a gjroan 
at it, and swore he would see her to- 
morrow. no 

Bawd. Well, well ; as for him, he brought 
his disease hither : here he does but repair 
it. I know he will come in our shadow to 
scatter his crowns in the sun. 

BouU. Well, if we had of every nation a 
traveller, we should lodge them with this 
sign. *15 

Bawd. [To Marina] Fray you, come 
hither awhile. You have fortunes coming 
upon you. Mark me : you must seem to do 
that fearfully which you commit wilhngiy ; 
to despise profit where you have most gain. 
To weep that you live as ye do makes pity 
in your lovers; seldom but that pity 
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'begets you a good opisiioa, and that opinion 
a mere profit. 122 

Mar. I understand you not, 

Boult O, take her home, mistress, take 
her home. These blushes of hers must be 
•quenched with some present practice. 1=6 
Bawd, Thou sayest true, F faith, so they 
must ; for your bride goes to that with 

shame v/hlcli is her way to go with 

warrant. 

BoidL Faiih. some e'o, and some do not. 
But, mistress, if I hai?'e bargain’d for the 
|olnt— m 

Bawd. Thou mayst cut a morsel off the 
spit. 

Boidt I may so. 

Bawd. Who should deny it ? Come, 
young one, I like the manner of your gar- 
ments well. J35 

BoulL Ay, by my faith, they shall not be 
chang’d yet. 

Bawd. Boult. ' spend thou that in the 
town : report what a sojourner we have ; 
you’ll lose aothmg by custom. When 

nature fram’d This piece she meant thee a 
good tom ; therefo^'e say v^^hat a paragon 
^e is, and thou hast the harvest out of 
thine own report. 14:5 

BmU. I warrant vou, mistress,- thunder 
shall not so awake the beds of eels 
as my giving cut her beauty stir up 
the lewdly inclined. I’H bring home some 
to-night. 

Bawd. Come your ways ; follow me. 
Mar. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or 
waters deep. 

Untied I still my virgin knot will keep. 
Diana aid my purpose I x-i ' 

Bawd, What have we to do with Diane 
Fray you will you go with us ? lExt^unt. 

Scene III. Tfmrsus, Cleon* s house. 
Enter Cleon and Dionvza. 

Dio. Why are you foolish ? Can it he 
undone ? 

C!e, O Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne’er look’d upon I 
Dm, I think 

You'll turn n child again. 

CU, Were I chief lord of all this spacious 
world, 5 

I’d give it to undo the deed. O lady. 

Much less m blood than virtue, yet a 
princess 

To equal any single crown o’ th’ earth 
I* th’ justice of compare ! O villain 
Leonine I 

Whom thou hast pois’ned too. 10 

If thou hadst drunk to him, ’t had been a 
kindness 

Becoming well thy fact. What canst thou^ 
say 

When noble Pericles shall demand his child? 


I Uio, ll.ist she IS ck-sd. 'jT»es are not 
I .be zi'ates. 

To foster lc, hot evez rt- 'JTQZ'ervQ. 

She died at liiybt s Vd S3'*7 eo. Wno ztn 
cress iL 

Unless you play tke "iF 

And lor as2 hoaes^ artnoote cry 011 i 

‘ She died by foul play k 

Die. O, go to. Well, weiL 

or all the faults beneath the heavens the 
gods 20 

Do like this woist, 

Dio. Be one of those that thinks 

The petty v^rens of Thcirsus wdl fly hence. 
And open this to Pei icles I do shame 
To think of what a noble strain you are, 
And of how coward a spirF. 

Ck, To such pioceeding 

Who ever but approbation added, ci 

Though not his prime consent, he did not 
flow 

From honourable soiuces. 

Dso. Be it so, then. 

Yet none does know, but you, how she 
came dead. 

Nor none can know, l.eonirie being gone. 
She did dastaia my chiid, and stood 
between 31 

Her and her fortunes. None would look on 
her, 

But cast their gazes on Marina’s face ; 
Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a 
mawkin. 

Not worth the time of day. If pierc’d iire 
thorough : 33 

And though you caE mv course unnatuial, 
Ykon i.iTvl your child Jovir-g, ve^ [ find 
H g.eetrs Vae as a;i enterprise oi kindness 
Feakcm’d ro yom sole daughte**. 

Cie, ’ Meavenc. ioigive it ! 

Dto. And as for Pericles, 

Wftat should he say ? We wept aftei her 
hearse, 

And yet we mourn ; her monument 
Is almost finish’d, and her epitaphs 
iis glittering golden characters express 
A general praise to her, and care in us 45 
At whose expense ’tis done. 

Cle, Thou art like the harpy, 

Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel’s 
face. 

Seize with thine eagle’s talons. 

Dio. You are like one that superstitiously 
Doth swear to the gods that winter kills the 
flies ; 50 

But yet 1 know you’ll do as I advise. 

[Exeunt 

ScENfir^V. Before Marina^s monument at 
Tharsus, 

Enter Gower, 

Gow* Thus time we wasm imd longest 
leagues make short ; 
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Sail seas m cockles^ have an wish but tor’t ; 
Making, to take our imagination. 

From bourn to bourn, region to region. 

By you being pardon’d, we commit no 
crime 5 

To use one langauge in each several clime 
Where c ’u* scenes seem to live. I do beseech 
you 

To learr of me, who stand i’ th* gaps to, 
teach you 

The stages of our story. Pericles o 

Is now again thwaitmg the wayward seas. 
Attended on by many a lord and kmght, j 
To see his daughtei, all his life’s delight. 
Old Helicanus goes along. Behind 
Is left to govern it, you bear in mind. 

Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late s'! 
Advanc’d m time to great and high estate. 
Well-sailing ships and bounteous winds 
have brought 

This king to Tharsus— -thmk this pilot 
thought ; 

So with his steerage shall your thoughts 
grow on — 

To fetch his daughter home, who hrst vs 
gone. -‘J 

Like motes and shadowo see them move 
awhile ; 

Your ears unlo your eyes I’ll reconcile. 
Dumb shouK 

Enter Pericles, at one door, with all his 
Train : Cleon and Dionyza at the other. 
Cleon shows Pericles the tomb of Marina, 
whereat Pericles ynakss lament puts on 
sackcloth, ayid in a mighty passion departs. 
Then exeunt Cleon and Dionyza. 

See how belief may suffer by foul show ! 
This borrowed passion stands for true old 
woe ; 

And Pericles, in sorrow all devour’d, 25 
With sighs shot through and biggest tears 
o’ershower’d. 

Leaves Tharsus, and again embarks. He 
swears 

Never to wash his face nor cut his hairs ; 
He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest which his mortal vessel tears, 30 
And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza, [Reads ike inscription 
on Marina's monument. 
'The fairest, sweetest, and best lies here, 
Who withered in her spring of year. 3"> 
She was of Tyrus the King’s daughter. 

On whom foul death hath made this 
slaughter ; 

Marina was she call’d ; and at her birth, 
Thetis, being proud, swallowed some part o’ 
th’ earth ; 

Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’er- 
flowed, 40 

Hath Thetis’ birth-child on the heavens 
bestowed ; 


[Act 4 

Wherefore she does — and swears she’ll 
never stint — 

Make raging battery upon shores of flmt.’ 

No visor does become black villainy 
So well as soft and tender flattery. .5 
Let Pei ides believe his daughter’s dead. 
And bear his courses to be ordered 
By Lady Fortune j while our scene must 
play 

His daughter’s woe and heavy well-a-day 
In her unholy service. Patience, then, 50 
And think you now arc ail m Mytilen. 

[Exit. 

Scene V. Mytilene. A street before the 
brothel. 

Enter, from the brothel, two Gentlemen. 

t Gent. Did you ever hear the like ? 

2 Gent. No, nor never shall do m such a 
place as this, she being once gone. 

1 Gent. T>'ii to have divinity preach’d 
there ! Did you ever dream of such a thing? 

2 Gent. No, no. Come, I am lor no more 
baivdv-houses. S|ian’s go hear the vestals 
sing ? 

1 Gent, rn do anything now that is 
viituous ; but I am out of the road of 
rutting for ever. [Exmif. 

Scene VI. Myiilene. A room in the brothel. 
Enter Pander, Bawd, and Boult. 

Pand. Well, I had 'rather than twice the 
w'orth of her she had ne’er come here. 

Bawd. Fie, fie, upon her I She’s able to 
freeze the god Priapus, and undo a whole 
generation. We must either get her 
lavished or be rid of Iier. When she should 
do for clients her fitment, and do me the 
kindness of our profession, she has me her 
quirks, her reasons, her master- reasons, her 
prayers, her knees ; that she would make 
a puritan of the devil, if he should cheapen 
a kiss of her. lo 

Boult. Faith, I must ravish her, or she’ll 
disfurnish us of all our cavallena and make 
our swearers priests. 

Paiid. Now the pox upon her green- 
sickness for me I 

Bawd. Faith there’s no way to be rid on’t 
but by the way to the pox. Here comes the 
Lord Lysimachus disguised. 16 

Boult. We should have both lord and 
iown, if the peevish baggage would but give 
way to customers. 

Enter Lysimachus. 

Lys, How now I How a dozen of 
virginities ? 

Bawd. Now, the gods to bless ypur 
Honour ! ao 

Boult I am glad to see your Honour in 
good health. 
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Lys. You may so ; "tis the better for you 
that your resorters stand upon sound legs. 
How now I Wholesome iniquity have youj, 
that a man may deal withal and defy the 
surgeon ? 

Bawd, We have here one, sir, if she woufi 
— but there never came her like in 
Mythene. 

Lys, If she’d do the deed of daikness, 
thou wouldst say. 

Bawd, Your Honour knows what ’tis to 
say well enough. 31 

Lys. Well, call forth, call forth. 

Boult For flesh and blood, sir, white and 
red, you shall see a rose ; and she weie a 
rose indeed, if she had but — 33 

Lys. What, prithee ? 

Boult O, sir, I can be modest. 

Lys. That dignifies the renown of a bawd 
no less than it gives a good repoit to a 
number to be chaste. [Exit Boult. 

Bawd. Here comes that which grows to 
the stalk — never plucked yet, I can assure 
you. 4 1 

Re-ewfer Boult with Marina. 

Is she not a fair creature ? 

Lys, Faith, she would serve after a long 
voyage at sea. Well, there’s for you. I-eave 
us. 

Bawd. I beseech your Honour, give me 
leave : a word, and I’ll have done 
presently. 46 

Lys. I beseech you, do. 

Bawd. [Aside to MarinaJ First, I would 
have you note this is an honourable man. 

Mar. I desire to find him so, that I may 
worthily note him. 51 

Bawd. Next, he's the governor of this 
country, and a man whom I am bound to. 

Mar. If hs govern the country, you are 
bound to him indeed ; but how honourable 
he is in that I know not. 

Bawd. Pray you, without any more 
virginal fencing, will you use him kindly ? 
He will line your apron with gold. 

Mar. What he will do graciously I will 
thankfully receive. 60 

Lys, Ha’ you done ? 

Bawd, My lord, she’s not pac’d yet ; you 
must take some pains to work her to your 
manage. Come, we will leave his Honour 
Sind her together. Go thy ways. 

[Exeunt Bawd» Pander^ and Boult 
Lys, Now, pretty one, how long have you 
been at this trade ? 60 

Mar, What trade, sir ? 

Lys. Why, I cannot name’t but I shall 
ofifend. 

Mar. I cannot be offended with my trade. 
Please you to name it. 70 

Lys, How long have you been of this 
profession ? 

Mar. £’er since I can remember# 
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Ly<5, Did vou go to’t so ^ nuing ? Wete 
you a gamesrei at fi\e or at seveo ? 

Earliet coo, s:”, li now t be one 7 ^ 
Lys. Why, the house you dwell in pro- 
claims vou to be a cre^^ture of sale. 

Mai. Do you know this hoii^e to be a 
place of such resort, and v/i!l come mto’t? 
I hear say you’re of honourable parts, and 
are the governor of this place. So 

Lys. Why, hath your principal made 
known unto you who I am ? 

Mar. Who is my pnnapal ? 3 , 

Lys. Why, your herb- woman ; she that 
sets seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 
O, you have heard something of my power, 
and so stand aloof for more serious wooing. 
But I protest to thee, pretty one, my 
authority shall not sec thee, or else look 
friendly upon thee. Come, bring me to 
some private place. Come, come. 90 

Mm. If you were born to honour, show 
it now ; 

If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it. 

Lys. How’s this ? how’s this ? Some 
more ; be sage. 

Mar. For me. 

That am a maid, though most ungentle 
fortune 95 

Have plac’d me in this sty, where, since I 
came. 

Diseases have been sold dearer than 
physic — 

That the gods 

Would set me free from this unhallowed 
place, 

Though they did change me to the meanest 

bird 100 

That flies 1’ th’ purer air I 

Lys. 1 did not think 

Thou couldst have spoke so well ; ne'er 
dreamt thou couldst. 

Had I brought hither a corrupted mind. 
Thy speech had altered it. Hold, here’s 
gold for thee : 

Persever in that clear way thou goest, 105 
And the gods strengthen thee I 
Mar. The good gods preserve you I 
Lys. For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent ; for to me 
The very doors and windows savour vilely. 
Fare thee well. Thou art a piece of virtue, 
and xxo 

I doubt not but thy training hath been 
noble. 

Hold, here’s more gold for thee. 

A curse upon him, die he like a thief. 

That robs thee of thy goodness 1 If thou 
dost 

Hear from me, it shall be for thy good. 1x5 
Re-enter Boult. 

Boult I beseech your Honour, one piece 
for me. 

xz6x 
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[Act 5 


Lys, Avaunt, thou damned door keeper ! 
Your house, but for this virgin that doth 
prop it, ixs 

Would sink and overwhelm you. Away I 

{Exit 

Boult, How's this ? We must take an- 
other course with you. If your peevish 
chastity, which is not worth a breakfast in 
the cheapest country under the cope, shall 
undo a whole household, let me be gelded 
like a spaniel. Come your ways. 

Mnir. Whither would you have me ? 125 
Bjalt, I must have your maidenhead 
taken off, or the common hangman shall 
execute it. Come your ways. Well have 
no more gentlemen driven away. Come 
your ways, I say. 129 

Jte-enter Bawd. 

Bawd. How now I What's the matter ? 
Boult Worse and worse, mistress ; she 
has here spoken holy words to the Lord 
Lysnnachus. 

Bawd, O abominable ! 

Boult She makes our profession as it 
were to stinlc aTore the face of the gods. 135 
Bawd, Marry, hang her up for ever I 
Boult The nobleman would have dealt 
with her like a nobleman, and she sent him 
away as cold as a snowball ; saying his 
prayers too. xsg 

Bawd, Boult, take her away ; use her at 
thy pleasure. Crack the glass of her 
virginity, and make the rest malleable. 

Boult An if she were a thornier piece of 
ground than she is, she shall be ploughed. 
Mar. Haik, hark, you gods I 143 

Bawd, She conjures. Away with her. 
Would she had never come within my 
doors 1 Marry, hang you I She's born to 
iitido us. Will you not go the way of 
womecikind ? Marry, come up, my dish of 
chastity with rosemary and bays I [ExIL 
Boult Come, mistress ; come your ways 
with me. 151 

Mar, Whither wilt thou have me ? 

Boult To take from you the jewel you 
hold so dear. 

Mar. Pnthee tell me one thing first. 
BouU. Come now, your one thing. 155 

Mar. What canst thou wish thine enemy 
to be? 

BouJt Why, I could wish him to be my 
master, or, rather, my mistress. 

Mar, Neither of these are so bad as thou 
art, 159 

Since they do better thee in their command. 
Thou hoM’st a place for which the pained'st 
fiend 

Of hell would not in reputation change ; 
Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every 
Coistrel that cemes inquiring for his Tib ; 
To the choleric fisting of every rogue 1S5 

Thy ear is liable ; thy food is such 


As hath been belch'd on by infected lung-!. 

Boult What would you have me do ? Go 
to the wars, would you, where a man may 
serve seven years for the loss of a leg, and 
have not money enough in the end to buy 
liim a wooden one ? 

Mar. Do anything but this thou doest. 
Empty 

Old receptacles, or common shores, of filth ; 
Serve by indenture to the common hang- 
man. 

Any of these ways are yet bettei than this ; 
For what thou professest, a baboon, could 
he speak. 

Would own a name too dear. That the gods 
Would safely dehver me fiom this place ! 
Here, here's gold for thee. 

If that thy master would gam by me, jEo 
P roclaim that I can sing, weave, scvv, and 
dance, 

With other virtues which I'll keep from 
boast ; 

And I will undertake all these to tcj^cb. 

I doubt not but tins populous ary \\iii 
Yield many scholais. 1E5 

Boult. But can you teach all this you 
speak of ? 

Mm . Prove that i cannot, take me home 
again 

And prostitute me to the basest groom 
That dotli rrequent your house. 

Boult Well, 1 will see what 1 can do for 
thee. If I can place thee, I will. xr,x 

Ma7\ But amongst honest women ? 
Boult, Faith, my acquaintance lies httP 
amongst them. But since my master ard 
mistress have bought you, there’s no goii g 
but by their consent. Therefore I will mal e 
them acquainted with your purpose and I 
doubt not but I shall find them tractable 
enough. Come, I'll do for thee what I can ; 
come > our ways. [Exeunf. 

ACT FIVE 
Enter Gower. 

Goto. Marina thus the brothel scapes and 
chances 

Into an honest house, our story says. 

She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays ; 

Deep clerks she dumbs ; and with her 
needle composes 5 

Nature's own shape of bud, bird, branch, 
or berry. 

That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 
Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied chert)’ ; 
That pupils lacks she none of noble race, 
Who pour their bounty on her ; and her 
gain 10 

She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her 
place ; 

And to her father turn our thoughts again, 



Scene 1] 

Wbere we left Min on, the sea. We there ton 
lost ; 

Whence, driven before the winds, he is 
arriv'd 

Here where his daughter dwells ; and on 
this coast x5 

Suppose him now at anchor. The city 
striv’d 

God Neptune’s annual feast to keep ; from 
whence 

Lysimachns our Tynan ship espies, 

His banners sable, trimm’d with rich 
expense ; 19 

And to him in his barge with fervour Mes. 
In your supposing once more put your 
sight. 

Of heavy Pericles, think this his bark ; 
Where what is done in action, more, if 
might, 

Shan be discover’d ; please you sit and 
hark, [Exit, 

Scene I, On board Pericles* shipt off 
Mytilene, A pavilion on deck with a 
curtain before U ; Pericles within it, 
reclining on a couch. A barge lying beside 
the Tyrtan vessel. 

Enter two Sailors, one belonging to the 
Tyrian vessel^ the other to the barge ; to 
them Helicanus. 

Tyr. Sail. [To the Sailor of Myiilenel 
Where is Lord Helicanus ? He can resolve 
you. 

O, here he is. 

Sir, there is a barge put off from Mytilene, 
And in it is Lysimachus the Governor, 
Who craves to come aboard. What is your 
will ? 5 

Hel. That he have his. Call up some 
gentlemen, 

Tyr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen I my lord calls. 

Enter two or three Gentlemen. 

1 Gent Doth your lordship call ? 

Hel. Gentlemen, there is some of worth 
would come aboard ; 

I pray greet him fairly. 10 

[The Gentlemen and ike two Sailors 
descend, and go on board the barge. 
Enter, from thence, Lysimachus and Lords, 
with the Gentlemen and the two Sailors. 
Tyr. Sail. Sir, 

This is the man that can, in aught you 
would. 

Resolve you. 

Lys. Hail, reverend sir I The gods pre- 
serve you I 14 

Hel. And you, sir, to outlive tne age I am. 
And die as I would do. 

Lys. You wish me well. 

Being on shore, honouring of Neptune’s 
triumphs. 

Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us. 


PEMCLES 

I made to it, io know of whence you ate , IC 
Hel. First, what Is your place 2 - 
Lys. I am the Governor 

Of this place you lie before, 

Hel. Sit, 

Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the King ; 

A man who for this three months hath not 

spoken 

To any one, nor taken sustenance 25 

But to prorogue his grief. 

Lys. Upon what ground is his dis- 
temperature ? 

Hel. ’T would be too tedious to repeat j 
But the main grief springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife.' , 30 
Lys. May we not see him ? 

Hel. You may ; 

But bootless is your sight— he will not speak 
To any. 

Lys. Yet let me obtain my wish. 

Hel. Behold him. [PericJes discovered] This 
was a goodly person 35 

Till the disaster that, one mortal night. 
Drove Mm to this. 

Lys. Sir King, all hail I The gods 
preserve you ! 

Hail, royal sir 1 

Hel. It is in vain ; he will not speak to 
you. 40 

1 Lord. Sir, we have a maid in Mytilene, 
I durst wager. 

Would win some words of him. 

Lys. ’Tis well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 
And other chosen attractions, would allure. 
And make a batt’ry through Ms deafen'd 
parts, 46 

Which now are midway stopp'd. 

She is all happy as the fairest of all. 

And, with her fellow maids, is now upon 
The leafy shelter that abuts against 50 

The island’s side. [He whispers First Lord, 

who goes off in the barge of Lysunachus. 
Hel. Sure, all’s effectless ; yet nothing 
we’ll omit 

That bears recovery’s name. But, since 
your kindness 

We have stretch’d thus far, let us beseech 
you 54 

That for our gold we may provision have. 
Wherein we are not destitute for want. 
But weary for the staleness. 

Lys. ' O sir, a courtesy 

Which if we should deny, the most just gods 
For every graff would send a caterpillar. 
And so inflict our province. Yet once more 
I^t me entreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king’s sorrow. 

Hel. Sit, sir, I will recount it to you. 62 
But, see, I am prevented. 

Re-enter, from the barge. First Lord, with 
' Marina and another Girt 

Lys. O, here is 
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The lady that I sent for* Welcome, fair onei 
Is’t not a goodly presence ? 

Hel. She’s a gallant lady* 65 

Lys. She*s such a one that, were 1 well 
assur’d 

Came of gentle kind and noble stock, 

I’d wish no better choice, and think me 
rarely wed. 

Fair one, all goodness that consists m 
bounty 69 

Expect even here, where is a kingly patient, 
If that thy prosperous and artificial feat 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 
Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 

Mar, Sir, I will use 

My utmost skill in his recovery, 

Provided 75 

That none but I and my companion maid 
Be suffered to come near him. 

Lys, Come, let us leave her ; 

And the gods make her prosperous ! 

[Marina sings, 
Lys, Mark’d he your music ? 

Mar. No, nor look’d on us. 

Lys. See, she will speak to him. 80 

Mar, Hail sir I my lord, lend ear. 

Per, Hum, ha I 
Mar, I am a maid, 

My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes. 
But have been gaz’d on like a comet. She 
speaks, 85 

My lord, that, may be, hath endur’d a grief 
Idight equal yours, if both were justly 
weigh’d. 

Though wayward fortune did mahgn my 
state, 

My derivation was from ancestors 89 

Who stood equivalent with mighty kings ; 
But time hath rooted out my parentage. 
And to the world and awkward casualties 
Bound me in servitude. [Aside] I will desist; 
But there is something glows upon my cheek. 
And whispers in mine ear ’ Go not till he 
speak 95 

Per* My fortunes — parentage — ^good par- 
entage — 

To equal mine ! — ^was it not thus ? What 
say you ? 

Mar, I said, my lord, if you did know my 
parentage 

You would not do me violence. 99 

Per. I do think so. Pray you turn your 
eyes upon me. 

You are like something that — What 
countrywoman ? 

Here of these shores ? 

Mar, No, nor of any shores. 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per. I am great with woe, and shall 
deliver weeping, 105 

My dearest wife was like this maid, and 
such a one 


[Act S 

My daughter might have been : myqueen^ 
square brows ; 

Her statiiie to an inch ; as wand-ii&e 
straight ; 

As silver voic’d ; hex eyes as jewel-like. 
And cas’d as richly ; 111 pace another Juno • 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes 
them hungry 

The more she gives them speech. Where do 
you live ? 

Mar. Where I am but a stranger. From 
the deck 

You may discern tjie place. 

Per. Where were you bred ? 

And how achiev’d you these endowments, 
which IJ2 

You make more rich to owe ? 

Mar. If 1 should tell my history, it would 
seem 

Like lies, disdain’d in the reporting. 

Fer. Prithee speak. 

Falseness cannot come from thee ; for thou 
lookest 

Modest as Justice, and thou seem’st a 
palace 120 

For the crown’d Truth to dwell in, I will 
believe thee, 

And make my senses credit thy relation 
To points that seem impossib.e ; for thou 
lookest 

Like one 1 lov’d indeed. What were thy 
friends ? 

D dst thou not say, when I did push thee 
back — 125 

Which was w'hen I perceiv’d thee — that 
thou cam’s! 

From good descending ? 

Mar. So indeed I did. 

Per. Report thy parentage. I think thou 
said’st 

Thou hadst been toss’d from wrong to 
injury. 

And that thou thought’s! thy griefs might 
equal mine, 130 

If both were opened. 

Mar, Some such thing 

I said, and said no more but what my 
thoughts 

Did warrant me was likely. 

Per. Tell thy story; 

If thine consider’d prove the thousand part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 135 
Have suffered like a girl. Yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves, and 
smiling 

Extremity out of act. What were thy 
friends ? 

How lost thou them ? Thy name, my most 
kind virgin ? 

Recount, I do* beseech thee. Come, sit by 
me« 140 

Man My name is Marina. 

Per, O, I am mock’d, 

And thou by some incensed god sent hithw 
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Scene 1] 

lo make the world to iaii^^h at me. 

Man Patience, good sir, 

Of here I’ll cease. 

Pen Nay, I’ll be patient. 

Thou little know’st hf'w thou dost startle 
me 14 

To call thyself Marina. 

Mar. The name 

Was given me by one that had some power, 
My father, and a king. 

Per. How f a king’s daughter 

And call’d Manna ? 

Mar. You said you would believe me 
But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 15' 

I will end here. 

Pen But are you flesh and blood 

Have yor. a v/orking pulse, and are no fairy 
Motion 1 Weil ; speak on. Where were 
you born ? 

And wherefore call’d Marina ? 

Mar. Call'd Marina 

For I was born at sea. 

Pen At sea I what mother ? 155 

Mar. My mother was the daughter of a 
king ; 

Who died the minute I was born. 

As my good nurse Lychonda hath oft 
Delivered weeping. 

Pen O, stop there a little 1 

[Aside] This is the rarest dream that e’er 
dun sleep 160 

Did mock sad tools withal. This cannot be 
My daughter's buried. — Well, where were 
you bred ? 

I’li hear you more, to th’ bottom of youi 
story. 

And never Interrupt you. 

Mar. You scorn; believe me, 'twere 
be^t I did give o’er. 165 

Pen I will believe you by the syllable 
Of what you shall deliver. Yet give me 
leave — 

How came you in these parts ? where were 
you bred ? 

Mar. The King my father did in Tharsus 
leave me ; 

Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 170 
Did seek to murder me ; and having woo’d 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn 
to do't, 

A crew of pirates came and rescued me ; 
Brought me to Mytilene. But, good sir. 
Whither will you have me ? Why do you 
weep ? It may be 175 

You think me an impostor. No, good 
faith ; 

I am the daughter to King Pericles, 

If good King Pericles be. 

Pen Ho, Helicanus I 

Hel. Calls my lord ? 180 

Per. Thou art a grave and noble coun- 
sellor. 

Most wise in general. TeU me, if thou canst. 
What this maid is, or what is like to 


but 

155 


That thus hath made me weep / 

1 know not 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mytilene 
Speaks nobly ot her. 

hys. She never would tell 

Her parentage ; being demanded that 
She would sit still and weep. 

Pen O Helicanus, strike me, honour’d 
sir ; 

Give me a gash, put me to present pam, do 
Lest this great sea of joys rushuig upon me 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality, 

And drown me with their sweetness O, 
come hither, 

mou that beget’st him that d d thee beget; 
Thou that wast born at sea buried at 
Tharsus, 

And found at sea again ! O Helicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as 
loud 

As thunder threatens us. This is Manna. 
What was thy mother's name ? lelJ me but 
that, 

For truth can never be confirm’d enough. 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 

First, sir, I pray. 

What IS your title ? 

Pen I am Pericles of Tyre ; but tell me 
now 


My drown’d queen’s name, as in the rest 
you said 

Thou hast been godlike perfect, 205 

The heir of kingdoms and another life 
To Pericles thy father. 

Man Is it no more to be your daughter 
than 

To say my mother’s name w^as Thaisa ? 
Thaisa was my mother^ who did end 
The minute 1 began. aio 

Pen Now blessing on thee ! Rise ; thou 
art my child. 

Give me fresh garments. Mine own, 
Helicanug — 

She is not ’dead at Tharsus, as she should 
have been 

By savage Cleon. She shall tell thee al« ; 
When thou shalt kneel, and justify in 
knowledge 2x5 

She is thy very pnneess. Who Is this ? 

HeL Sir, *tis the Governor of Mytilene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state. 
Did come to see you. 

Fer. I embrace you. 2=0 

Give me my robes. I am wild in my be- 
holding. 

O heavens bless my girl 1 But hark, what 
music ? 

Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O’er, point by point, for yet he seems to 
doubt. 

How sure you are my daughter. But, what 
music ? 325 

HeL My lord, I hear none. 

Per. None ? 
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The music of tlie spheres ! List, my 
Marina. 

Lys. It is not good to cross him ; give 
him way. 

Per. Rarest sounds I Do ye not hear ? 
Lys, My lord, I hear. [Mwsic. 

Per. Most heavenly music I 231 

It nips me unto list’ning, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes : let me rest, [Sleeps. 

Lys. A pdlow for his head. 

So, leave him all. Well, my companion- 
friends, 235 

I f this but answer to my just belief. 

I'll well remember you. 

[Exeunt all but Pericles. 

Diana appears to Pericles as in a vision. 

Dm. My temple stands in Ephesus. Hie 
thee thither. 

And do upon mine altar sacrihee- 
There, when my maiden priests are met 
together, 240 

Bcfoie the people all, I 

Reveal how thou at seh didst lose thy 
wife. 

To mourn Ihy crosses, with thy daughter’s, 
call. 

And give them repetition to the life. 244 
Or perform my bidding or thou liv’st in woe; 
Do it, and happy — by my silver bow I 
Awake and tell thy dream. [Disappears. 

Per. Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 

I will obey thee. Helicanusl 

Re-enter Helicanus, Lysimachus, 
Marina, Sfc . 

Hd Sir ? 

Per. My purpose was for Tharsus, there 
to stnke 250 

The inhospitable Cleon ; but I am 
For other service first : toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sails ; eftsoons I'll tell thee 
why. 

[To Lysimachus] Shall we refresh us, sir, 
upon your shore, 

And give you gold for such provision 255 
As our intents will need ? 

Lys. Sir, 

With ail my heart ; and when you come 
ashore 

I have another suit. 

Per. You shall prevail, 259 

Were it to woo my daughter ; for it seems 
You have been noble towards her. 

Lys. Sir, lend me your arm. 

Per. Come, my Marina. [ExewnL 

Scene II. Ephesus. Before the Temple of 
Diana. 

Enter Gower. 

Gofi^. Now our sands are almost run ; 
More a little, and then dumb, 

Thi», my last boon, give me, 

£266 


[Act 5 

For such kindness must relieve me — 

That you aptly will suppose 5 

What pageantry, what feats, what shows. 
What minstrelsy, and pretty din, 

The regent made m Mytilen 
To greet the King. So he thrived, 

That he is promis’d to be wived 10 

To fair Marina ; but in no wise 
Till he had done h:s sacrifice, 

As Dian bade ; whereto being bound, 

The interim, pray you, all confound. 

In feather’d briefness sails are fill’d, 15 
And wishes fall out as they’re will’d. 

At Ephesus the temple see. 

Our king, and all his company. 

That he can hither come so soon, 19 

Is by your fancies’ thankful doom. [Exit. 

Scene III. Ephesus. The Temple of Diana ; 
Thais A standing near the altar as High 
Priestess ; a number of Virgins on each 
side ; Cerimon and other Inhabitants of 
Ephesus attending. 

Enter Pericles, ivith his Train ; Lysima- 
chus, Helicanus, Marina, and a Lady. 

Per. Hail, Dian I to perform thy just 
command, 

I here confess myself the King of Tyre ; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed 
At Pentapolis the fair Thaisa. 

At sea in childbed died she, but brought 
forth 5 

A maid-child, call ’- 1 Marina ; who, O 
goddess. 

Wears yet thy silver livery. She at Tharsus 
Was nurs’d with Cleon ; who at fourteen 
years 

He sought to murder ; but her better stars 
Brought her to Mytilene ; ’gainst whose 
shore 10 

Riding, her fortunes brought the maid 
aboard us. 

Where, by her own most clear remem- 
brance, she 

Made known herself my daughter. 

Thai. Voice and favour I 

You are, you are — O royal Pericles I 

[Swoons. 

Per. What means the nun ? She dies ! 

Help, gentlemen I 15 

Cer. Noble sir. 

If you have told Diana’s altar true, 

This IS your wife. 

Per. Reverend appearer, no ; 

I threw her o’erboard with these very arms. 
Ccr. Upon this coast, I warrant you. 

Per. ’Tis most certain. 

Cer. Lpok +0 the lady, O, she’s but over- 
joy’d. 31 

Early in blustering morn this lady was 
Thrown upon this shore. I op'd the cofiin, 
Found there rich jewels ; recover’d her, and 
plac’d her 
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Scene 3] 

Heie in Diana’s temple. 

Per. Jvlay we see them ? 

Cer. Great sif> they shall be brought you 
to my house, z 6 

Whither I invite you. Look, Thaisa is 
Recovered. 

Thai. O, let me look ! 

If he be none of mine, my sanctity 30 

Will to my sense bend no licentious ear, 
But curb it, spite of seeing. O, my lord. 
Are you not Pericles ? Like him you 
spake. 

Like him you are. Did you not name a 

tempest, 34 

A birth and death ? 

Per. The voice of dead Thaisa ! 

That. That Thaisa am I, supposed dead 
And drown'd. 

Per. Immortal Dmn I 
Thai. Now I know you better. 

When wc with tears parted Pentapolis, 
The King my father gave you such a ring. 

[Shouis a ring. 
Per. This, this ! No more, you gods I 
your present k ndness 4 1 

Makes my past miseries sports. You shall 
do w^ell 

That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt and no more be seen. O, come, be 
buried 

A second time within these arms ! 

Mar. My heart 

Leaps to be gone into my mother's bosom, 
[Kneels to Thaisa. 
Per. Look who kneels here I Flesh of thy 
flesh, Thaisa ; 47 

Thy burden at the sea, and call'd Marina, 
For she was yielded there. 

Thai. Blest and mine own ! 

Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen I 
Thai. I know you not- 

Per. You have heard me say, when I did 

fly from Tyre, 51 

I left behind an ancient substitute. 

Can you remember what I call'd the man ? 
I have nam'd him oft. 

Thai. 'Twas Helicanus then. 

Per. Still confirmation. 55 

Embrace him, dear Thaisa ; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were found ; 
How possibly preserv’d ; and who to 
thank, 

Besides the gods, for this great miracle, s'- 
Thai. Lord Cenmon, my lord — this man 
Through whom the gods have shown the^r 
power— that can 
From first to last resolve you. 

Per* Reverend sir. 

The gods can have no mortal officer 


More Lke a god than you. Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives ? 

Cer. I uiy 

Beseech you, first, go with me to my 
house, 66 

Where shall be shown you all was found 
with her ; 

How she came plac'd here in the temple ; 
No needful thing omitted. 

Per. Pure Dian, bless thee for thy vision I 
I 70 

Will offer night-oblations to thee. Thaisa, 
This Prince, the fair-betrothed of your 
daughter, 

Shall marry her at Pentapolis. And now. 
This ornament 74 

Makes me look dismal will I clip to form ; 
And what this fourteen years no razor 
touch'd. 

To grace thy marriage-day I'll beautify. 

Thai. Loid Cenmon hath letters of good 
credit, sir. 

My father’s dead. 

Per. Heavens make a star of him ! Yet 
there, my queen, so 

We'll celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 
Will in that kingdom spend our following 
days. 

Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus 
leign. 

Lord Cenmon, we do our longing stay 84 
To hear the rest untold. Sir, lead's the way. 

IBxeunt. 

Enter Gower. 

Gow. In Antioch us and his daughter you 
have heard 

Of monstrous lust the due and just reward : 
In Pericles, his queen, and daughter, seen. 
Although assail’d with fortune fierce and 
keen. 

Virtue preserv'd from fell destruction’s 
blast, 90 

Led on by heaven, and crown’d with Joy 
at last. 

In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty ; 

In reverend Cerimon there well appears 94 
The worth that learned charity aye wears. 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cursed deed, and honour’d 
name 

Of Pt lidos, to rage the city turn, 

I’liat luui and his they in his palace burn ; 
The gods for murder seemed so content 100 
To punish — although not done, but meant. 
So, on your patience evermore attending. 
New joy wait on you ! Here our play has 
ending. lExU. 
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Vilia miretur vulgus : mihi flavus Apoilo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 


TO THE 

RIGHT HONORABLE HENRIE WRIOTHESLEY, 

EARLE OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TIlCHFiELD. 

Right Honourable, 

I KNOW not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolisht lines to your Lord- 
ship, nor how the worlde will -censure mee for choosing so strong a proppe to support 
so weake a burthen, onelye if your Honour seeme but pleased, I account my selfe 
highly praised, and vowe to take advantage of all idle houres, till I have honoured you 
with some graver labour. But if the fiist heiie of my invention piove deformed, I 
shall be sone it had so noble a god-father: and never after eaie so barren a land, tor 
feare it yeeld me still so bad a harvest, I leave it to youi Honourable survey, and your 
Honor to your hearts content which I wish may alwaies answere your owne wish, and 
the worlds hopeful! expectation. 

Your Honors in all dutie, 

William Shakespeare. 


Even as the sun with purple-colour’d face 

Had ta*en his last leave of the weeping 
morn, 

Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase ; 

Huntmg he lov'd, but love he laugh’d to 
scoi.n. 

Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto 
him, 5 

And like a bold-fac'd suitor gins to woo 
him. 

* Thrice fairer than myself,' thus she began, 

* The field's chief flower, sweet above com- 

pare, 

Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a 
man, 9 

More white and red than doves or roses are ; 

Nature that made thee, with herself at 
strife, 

Saith that the world hath ending with 
thy life. 

‘ Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy 
steed, 13 

And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow ; 

If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 

A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know. 

Here come and sit, where never serpent 
hisses. 

And being set. I'll smother thee with 
kisses ; 

* And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd 

satiety, 19 

But rather famish them amid their plenty. 

Making them red and pale with fresh 
variety — 


Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty. 

A summer’s day will seem an hour but 
short. 

Being wasted in such timc-beguiling 
sport.’ 

With this she seizeth on his sweating palm. 
The precedent of pith and livelihood, 26 
And, trembling m her passion, calls it balm, 
Earth's sovereign salve to do a goddess 
good. 

Being so enrag'd, desire doth lend her 
force 

Courageously to pluck him from his 
horse. 30 

Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein. 
Under her other was the tender boy. 

Who blush'd and pouted in a dull disdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 34 

She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 

He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 

The studded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fastens — O, how quick is 
love I 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove : 40 

Backward she push’d him, as she would 
be thrust. 

And govern'd him in strength, though 
not in lust. 

$0 soon was she along as he was down. 
Each leaning on their elbows and their 
hips ; , 

Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth 
he frown, 45 
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And ^ins to chide, but boon she stops hi; 
lips. 

And kissmg speaks, with lustful lan- 
guage bioken : 

* If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never 
open 

He burns with bashful shame ; she with 
her tears 

Doth quench the maiden burning of his 
cheeks ; s 

Then with her windy sighs and golden 
hairs 

To fan and blow them dry again she seeks 

He saith she is immodest, blames her 
miss ; 

What follows more she murders with a 
kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, ss 
Tiles with her beak on feathers, flesh, and 
bone, 

Shaking her wings, devouring all m haste. 
Till either gorge be stuff'd, or prey be gone ; 

Even so she kiss'd his brow, his cheek, 
hiS chin, 59 

And where she ends she doth anew begin. 

Forc'd to content, but never to obey, 
Panting he lies and breatheth in her face ; 
She feedeth on the steam as on a prey. 
And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace. 

Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of 
flowers, 

So they were dew'd with such distilling 
showers. 

Look how a bird lies tangled in a net. 

So fast'ned in her arms Adonis lies ; 

Pure shame and aw'd resistance made him 
fret, 69 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes 

Rain added to a over that is rank 

Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

Still she entreats, and prettily entreats. 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 75 
'Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale ; 

Being red, she loves him best ; and being 
white, 

Her best is better'd with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot cnoose but 
love ; 79 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears 
From his soft bosom never to remove 
Till he take truce with her contending tears, 

Which long have rain'd, making her 
cheeks all wet ; 

And one sweet kiss shall pay this count- 
less debt. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 85 
Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave. 
Who, being look'd on, du^s as quickly in ; 
So offers he to give what she did crave 5 i 


But when her lips were ready for his pay. 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 

Never did passenger m summer's heat 91 
More thirst for dunk than she for this good 

turn : 

Her help she secs, but help she cannot get ; 
She bathes m water, yet her fire must bum. 
‘ O, pity,' gan she cry ^ flint-hearted 

. t)oy I 93 

'Tis but a kiss I beg ; why art thou coy ? 

I have been wooed, as I entreat thee now, 
Even by the stern and direful god of war, 
Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow. 
Who conquers where he comes in every jar ; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my 
slave, 1 01 

And begg’d for that which thou iinask’d 

Shalt have. 

* Over my altars hath he hung his lance. 
His batt’red shield, his uncontrolled crest, 
And for my sake hath leam'd to sport and 
dance, 105 

To toy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest, 
Scoinmg his churlish drum and ensign 
red. 

Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

‘ Thus he that overrul'd I overswayed. 
Leading him prisoner m a red-rose chain ; 
Strong-temper'd steel his stionger strength 
obeyed, m 

Yet was he servile to my cov disdain. 

O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy 
might. 

For mastering her that foil'd the god of 
fight! 

Touch but my lips with those fair hps of 
thine; 115 

Though mine be not so fair, yet are they 
red — 

The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine. 
What seest thou in the ground ? Hold up 
thy head ; 

Look in mine eyeballs ; there thy beauty 
lies. 

Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in 
eyes ? 1 20 

Art thou asham’d to kiss ? Then wink 
again. 

And I will wink ; so shall the day seem 
night. 

Love keeps his revels where there are but 
twain ; 

Be bold to play ; our sport is not In sight. 
These blue-vein'd violets whereon we 
lean 12^ 

Never can blab, nor know not what we 
mean. 

The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unnpe ; yet mayst thou well 
be tasted ; 128 
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Make use of time, let not advantage slip ; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted. 

Fair flowers that are not gath’red in 
their prime 

Rot and consume themselves in little 
time. 

* Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wnnkled- 
old, 

lll-nurtur"d, crooked, churlish, harsh in 
voice, 

O er-worn, despised, rheumatic, and cold, 
Ihick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking 
juice, 

Then mightst thou pause, for then I 
were not for thee ; 

But having no defects, why dost abhor 
me ? 

Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my 
brow ; 

Mine eyes are grey, and bright, and quick 
m turning; mo 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow. 
My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow 
burning ; 

My smooth moist hand, were it with thy 
hand felt, 

Would in thy palm dissolve or seem to 
melt. 

" Bid me discourse, 1 will enchant thine ear. 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, m 6 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevelled 
hair, 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing 
seen. 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will 
aspire. 150 

" Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie : 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees 
support me ; 

Two strengthless doves will draw me 
through the sky 

From morn till night, even where I list to 
sport me. 

Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 

That thou should think it heavy unto 
thee ? X50 

‘ Is thine own heart to thine own face 
affected ? 

Can thv right hand seize love upon thy 
left? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected ; 
Steal thine own freedom, and complain on 
theft* je 6 o 

Narcissus so himself himself forsook. 

And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 

" Torches are made to light, jewels to wear. 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 
Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to 
bear ; x6s 


Things growing to themselves are growth’s 
abuse. 

Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty 
breedeth beauty ; 

Thou wast begot — to get it is thy duty. 

‘ Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst 
thou feed, 169 

Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 
By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thme may live when thou thyself art 
dead ; 

And so in spite o£ death thou dost 
survive. 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.’ 

By this the love-sick queen began to sweat, 
For where they lay the shadow had forsook 
them, 176 

And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them ; 

Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 

So he were like him, and by Venus’ side. 

And now Adonis, with a lazy sprite, isi 
And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye. 

His louring brows o'erwhelmmg his fair 
sight, 

Like misty vapours when they blot the sky. 

Souring his cheeks, cries * Fie, no more 
of love ! 185 

The sun doth burn my face ; I must 
remove 

' Ay me,* quoth Venus ‘ young, and so un- 
kind ! 

What bare excuses mak’st thou to be gone I 
I’ll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending 
sun ; 190 

1*11 make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they burn too. I’ll quench them with 
my tears. 

* The sun that shines from heaven shines 

but warm. 

And lo, 1 lie between that sun and thee ; 
The heat I have from thence doth little 
barm ; 195. 

Thine eye darts forth the Are that burneth 
me ; 

And were I not immortal, life were done 

Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 

* Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel ? 
Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain 

relenteth. 200 

Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel 
What *tis to love? how want of love 
tormenteth ? 

O, had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 

She had not brought forth thee, but died 
unkind! 

* What am I* that thou shouldst contemn 

me this 7 

Or what great danger dwells upon my suit ? 
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What were thy lips the worse for one poor 
kiss ? 

Speak, fair ; but spealc fair words, or else 
be mute. 

Give me one lass ; I’E give it thee again. 

And one for int'rest, if thou wilt have 
twain. -ro 

* Fie, hfeless picture, cold and senseless 
stone. 

Well-painted idol, image dull and dead. 
Statue contenting but the eye alone. 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred ! 

Thou art no man, though of a man's 
complexion, 215 

For men will kiss even by their own 
direction.' 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading 
tongue. 

And swelling passion doth provoke a pause ; 
Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth hei 
wrong ; 

Being judge in love, she cannot right her 
cause ; 22° 

And now she weeps, and now she fam 
would speak. 

And now her sobs do her intendments 
break. 

Sometime she shakes her head, and then 
his hand ; 223 

Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground ; 
Sometime her arms infold him hke a band j 
She would, he will not in her arms be 
bound ; 

And when from thence he struggles to be 
gone, 

She locks her lily fingers one in one. 

‘ Fondling,' she saith ‘ since I have hemm’d 
thee here 

Within the circuit of tliis ivory pale, 230 
I'll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer ; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in 
dale ; 

Graze on my lips ; and if those hills be 
dry, 

Stray lower, where the pleasant foun- 
tains lie. 

‘ Within this limit is relief enough, 235 
Sweet bottom-grass, and high delightful 
plain, 

Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and 
rough. 

To shelter thee from tempest and from 
rain ; 

Then be my deer, since I am such a park ; 

No dog shall rouse thee, though a 
thousand bark.* 240 

At this Adorns smiles as in disdain. 

That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple. 
Love made those hollows, if himself were 
slain. 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple ; 


Foreknowing well, if there he came to he, 

Why, theie Love liv'd and there he could 
not die. ct' 

These lovely caves, these round enchantiOT 
pits, 

Open’d their mouths to swallow Venus 
hlang. 

Being mad before, how doth she now for 
wits ? 

Struck dead at first, what needs a second 
striking ? 2=50 

Poor queen of love, in thine own law 
forlorn. 

To love a cheek that smiles at thee m 
scorn ! 

Now which way shall she turn ? What shall 
she say ? 

Her words are done, her woes the more 
increasing ; 

The time is spent, her object will away, 25 s 
And from her twining arms doth urge 
releasing. 

* Pity,! ’ she cries ' Some favour, some 
remorse 1 * 

Away he springs, and hasteth to his 
horse. 

But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbours 
by, 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and 
proud, 260 

Adorns’ tramphng courser doth espy, 

And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs 
aloud ; 

The strong-neck'd steed, being tied unto 
a tree, 

Breaketh his rein, and to her straight 
goes he. 264 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds. 
And now his woven girths he breaks 
asunder ; 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he 
wounds. 

Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven's 
thunder ; 

The iron bit he crusheth 'tween his teeth. 

Controlling what he was controlled with. 

His cars up-prick'd ; his braided hanging 
mane 271 

Upon his compass'd crest now stand on end; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he send ; 

His eye, which scornfully glisters Ifise fire, 

Shows his hot courage and his high 
desire. 276 

Sometime he trots, as if he told the steps. 
With gentle majesty and modest pride ; 
Anon he rears upright, curvets, and leaps. 
As who should say * Lo, thus my strength 
is tried, 280 

And this I do to captivate the eye 

Of the fair breeder that is standing by*. 
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Wliafc recketh he his rider*s angry stir. 

His nattering * Holla * or his ‘ Stand, 1 
say * ? 

What cares he now for curb, or pricking 
spur ? 2b5 

For rich caparisons, or trappings gay ? 

He sees his love, and nothing else he sees, 
Nor nothing else with his proud sight 
agrees- 

Look when a painter would surpass the 
life Sbq 

In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 
His art with nature’s workmanship at 
strife, 

As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and 
bone. 

Round-hoof ’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag 
and long, 295 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and 
nostril wide. 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and 
passing strong. 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, 
tender hide ; 

Look what a horse should have he did 
not lack, 299 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 

Sometime he scuds far off, and there he 
stares ; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 
And whe’r he run or fly they know not 
whether j 

For through his mane ana tail the high 
wind sings, 305 

Fanning the hairs, who wave like 
feath’red wings. 

He looks upon his love and neighs unto her ; 
She answers him as if she knew his mind ; 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo 
her. 

She puts on outward strangeness, seems 
unkind, 310 

Spurns at his love, and scorns the heat 
he feels. 

Beating his kind embracements with her 
heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malcontent. 

He vails Ms tail, that, like a falling plume, 
Cool shadow to Ms melting buttock lent ; 
He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his 
fume, 316 

His love, perceiving how he was enrag’d. 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuag’d. 

His testy master goeth about to take him. 
When, lo, the unback’d breeder, full of fear. 
Jealous of catcMng, swiftly doth forsake 
Mm, 3*1 

With her the horse, and left Adonjte there. 
127^ 


As they w^ere mad, unto the wood they 
hie them, ^ 

Out-strippmg crows that strive to over- 
fly them. 32^ 

All swol’n with chafing, down Adonis sits 
Banmng Ms boist’rous and unruly beast ; 
And now the happy season once more 
fits 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be 
blest ; 

For lovers say the heart hath treble 
wrong, 

When it is barr’d the aidance of the 
tongue. 330 

An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay'd, 
Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more 
rage ; 

So of concealed sorrow may be said : 

Fiee vent of words love’s fire doth assuage ; 

But when the heait’s attorney once is 
mute, 335 

The client breaks, as desperate in Ms 
suit. 

He sees her coming, and begins to glow 
Even as a dying coal revives with wind. 
And with Ms bonnet hides his angry brow, 
Looks on the dull earth with disturbed 
mind, 340 

Taking no notice that she is so nigh. 

For all askance he holds her in his eye. 

O what a sight it was, wistly to view 
How she came steahng to the wayward boy I 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue ! 345 
How wMte and red each other did destroy \ 

But now her cheek was pale, and by and 
by 

It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the 
sky. 

Now was she just before Mm as he sat, 
And like a lowly lover down she kneels ; 350 
With one fair hand she heaveth up Ms hat, 
Her other tender hand Ms fair cheek feels ; 

His tend’rer cheek receives her soft hand’s 
print 

As apt as new-fall’n snow takes any dint. 

O, what a war of looks was then between 
them, 353 

Her eyes, petitioners, to Ms eyes suing I 
His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen 
them ; 

Her eyes wooed still, Ms eyes disdain’d the 
wooing ; 

And ail this dumb play bad Ms acts made 
plain 

With tears which chorus-like her eyes did 
rain. 360 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 
A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So lyMte a friend engirts so wMte a fbe. 
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Tins beauteous combat, wilful and un 
willing, 36' 

Showed like two silver doves that sit a 
billing. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts 
began : 

‘ O fairest mover on this mortal round. 
Would thou wert as I am, and I a man. 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart m> 
wound ! 57 * 

For one sweet look thy help I woul< 
assure thee, 

Though nothing but my body*s ban« 
would cure thee 

* Give me my hand ' saith he. ‘ Why dos. 

thou feel it ? ’ 

‘ Give me my heart,’ saith she ‘ and thou 
shait have it. 37 - 

O, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it 
And being steel’d, soft sighs can neve 
grave it ; 

Then love's deep groans I never shal 
regard, 

Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine 
hard.’ 

* For shame,’ he cries ‘ let go, and let me 

go ; . 37'^ 

My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone 
And ’tis your fault I am bereft him so. 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone ; 
For all my mind, my thought, my busy 
care, 

Is how to get my palfrey from the mare. 

Thus she replies : ‘ Thy palfrey, as he 
should, 

Welcomes the warm approach of sweet 
desire. 

Aftection is a coal that must be cool'd ; 
Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire. 
The sea hath bounds, but deep desire 
hath none, 

Therefore no marvel though thy horse be 
gone. 

' How like a jade he stood, tied to the 
tree, 

Servilely master’d with a leathern rein i 
But when he saw his love, his youth's fair 
fee, 

He held such petty bondage in disdain. 
Throwing the base thong from his bend- 
ing crest, 395 

Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his 
breast. 

* Who sees his true-love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than 
white. 

But, when his glutton eye so full hath 
fed. 

His other agents aim at like delight ? 400 

Who is so faint that dares not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold ? 


* Let me excuse tiiy courser, gentle boy ; 

And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee. 
To take advantage on presented joy ; 405 

Though I were dumb, yet Ms proceedings 

teach thee. 

O, learn to love ! The lesson is but plain. 

And once made perfect never lost again’. 

* I know not love,’ quoth he ‘ nor will not 

know it. 

Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it. 410 
’Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it. 
My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 

For I have heard it is a life in death. 

That laughs, and weeps, and all but with 
a breath. 

‘ Who wears a garment shapeless and un- 
fimsh'd ? 415 

Who plucks the bud before one leaf put 
forth ? 

If spiinging things be any jot diminish’d, 
They wither m their prime, prove nothing 
worth. 

The colt that’s back’d and burden’d 
bemg young 

Loseth his pride and never waxeth 
strong. 420 

‘ You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us 
part. 

And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat ; 
Remove your siege from my unyielding 
heart ; 

To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate. 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, 
your flatt’ry ; 423 

For where a heart is hard they make no 
batt’ry.’ 

What 1 canst thou talk ? ’ quoth she 
‘ Hast thou a tongue ? 

Of would thou hadst not, or I had no 
hearing 1 

Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double 
wrong ; 

I had my load before, now press’d with 
bearing : 4^0 

Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh 
sounding, 

Ear’s deep-sweet music, and heart's 
deep-sore wounding. 

Had 1 no eyes but ears, my ears would 
love 

That inward beauty and invisible ; 

Or were I deaf, thy outward parts would 
move n*i 

Each part in me that were but sensible. 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear 
nor see. 

Yet should I be in love by touching thee. 

Say that the sense of feeling were bereft 
me. 

And that I could not see, nor hear, nor 
touch, 440 
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And nothing but the very smeli were left He cheers the morn and all the earth 

reheveth ; ^84 

And as the bright sun glonfies the sky 
So is her face illumin’d with her eye ; ^ 


me. 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 
For from the stillitory of thy face 
excelling 

Comes breath perfum’d, that breedeth 
love by smelling. 

‘ But, O, what banquet wert thou to the 
taste, 445 

Being nurse and feeder of the other four ! 
Would they not wish the feast might ever 
last, 

And bid Suspicion double-lock the door, 
Ixst Jealousy, that sour unwelcome 
guest, 

Should by his stealing in disturb the 
feast ? ’ 450 

Once more the raby-colour’d portal open'd 
Which to his speech did honey passage 
yield ; 

Bike a red morn, that ever yet betoken’d 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to 
herds. 456 

This ill presage advisedly she marketh. 
Even as the wind is hush’d before it raineth. 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh. 
Or as the berry breaks before it stameth. 
Or like the deadly bullet of a gun, 461 

His meaning struck her ere his words 
begun. 

And at his look she flatly falleth down, 

For looks kill love, and love by looks 
reviveth ; 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown. 
But blessed bankrupt that by love so 

thriveth I 40<<> 

The silly boy, believing she is dead, 

Claps her pale cheek tdl clapping makes 
it red ; 

And all-amaz’d brake oflf his late intent. 
For sharply he did think to reprehend her. 
Which cunning love did wittily prevent. 
Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her ! 
For on the grass she lies as she were slain. 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the 
cheeks, 475 

He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard. 
He chafes her lips, a thousand ways he 
seeks 

To mend the hurt that his unkindness 
marr'd j 

He kisses her ; and she, by her good will, 
Win never rise, so he will kiss her still. 480 

The nig;ht of sorrow, now is turn’d to day ; 
Her two blue windows faintly she up- 
heaveth, 

like the fair sun- when in his fitesh array 
i«74 


Whose beams upon his hairless face are 
fix’d. 

As if from thence they borrowed all their 
shine. 4S8 

Were never four such lamps together mix’d 
Had not his clouded with his brows’ repine • 
But hers, which through the crystal tears 
gave light. 

Shone like the moon in water seen by 
night, 

* O, where am I ? ’ quoth she ‘ in earth or 

heaven, 

Or in the ocean drench’d, or in the fire ? 
What hour is this ? or morn, or weary 
even ? 495 

Do I delight to die, or life desire ? 

But now I liv’d, and life was death’s 
annoy ; 

But now I died, and death was lively joy. 

‘ O, thou didst kill me I Kill me once again. 
Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of 
thine, 500 

Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such 
disdain 

That they have murd’red this poor heart of 
mine ; 

And these mine eyes, true leaders to their 
queen. 

But for thy piteous hps no more had seen. 

* Long may they kiss each other, for this 

cure I 505 

O, never let their crimson liveries wear! 
And as they last, their verdure still endure. 
To drive infection from the dangerous year I 
That the star-gazers, having writ on 
death. 

May say the plague is bamsh’d by thy 
breath. 510 

* Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft Hps 

imprinted, 

What bargains may I make, stHl to be 
sealing ? 

To sell myself I can be well contented, 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good 
dealing ; 

Which purchase if thou make, for fear of 
slips 515 

Set thy seal manual on my wax-red Kps, 

* A thousand kisses buys my heart hom 

met 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 
What is ten hundred touches unto thee ? 
Are they not quickly told, and quickly 
gone ? 530 

Say for non-payment that the debt 
should double. 

Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble?’ 
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‘ Fair queen/ quoth he ‘ if any love you 
owe me, 

Measure my strangeness with my unripe 
years ; 524 

Before I know myself, seek not to know me; 
No ^sher but the ungrown fry forbears. 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green 
sticks fast. 

Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 

* Look, the world’s comforter, with weary 

gait, 529 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west ; 
The owl, night’s herald, shneks ; ’tis very 
late ; 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their 
nest ; 

And coal-black clouds that shadow 
heaven’s light 

Do summon us to part and bid good 
night. 

* Now let me say “ good night ’, and so say 

you ; 535 

If you will say so, you shall have a kiss.* 

‘ Good night ’ quoth she ; and, ere he says 
* adieu *, 

The honey fee of parting tend’red is : 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet 
embrace ; 

Incorporate then they seem ; face glows 
to face. 540 

Till, breathless, he disjoin’d, and backward 
drew 

The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral 
mouth, 

vVhose precious taste her thirsty lips well 
knew. 

Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on 
drouth. 

He with her plenty press’d, she faint with 
dearth, 545 

Their lips together glued, fall to the 
earth. 

Now quick desire hath caught the yielding 
prey. 

And glutton-like she feeds, yet never 
fiUeth ; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 549 
Paying what ransom the insulter wiUeth ; 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the 
price so high 

That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure 
dry. 

And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 
With blindfold fury she begins to forage; 
Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood 
doth boil, 555 

And careless lust stirs up a desperate 
courage ; 

Planting oblivion, beating reason back. 

Forgetting shame’s pure blush, and 
honour’s wrack. 


Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard 
embracing. 

Like a wild bird being tam’d with too much 
handling, 560 

Or as the fleet-foot roe that’s tir’d with 
chasmg. 

Or like the froward infant still’d with 
dandling, 

He now obeys and now no more resisteth, 

While she takes all she can, not all she 
listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with 
temp’ring, 565 

And yields at last to every light impression? 

Things out of hope are compass’d ott with 
vent 'ring. 

Chiefly m io\e, whose leave exceeds com- 
mission. 

Affection faints not like a pale-fac’d 
coward. 

But then wooes best when most his 
choice is froward. 570 

When he did frown, O, had she then gave 
over. 

Such nectar from his lips she had not 
suck’d. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a 
lover ; 

What though the rose have prickles, yet ’tis 
pluck’d. 

Were beauty under twenty locks kept 
fast, 575 

Yet love breaks through and picks them 
all at last. 

For pity now she can no more detain him ; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart. 

She is resolv’d no longer to restrain him ; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her 
heart, 580 

The which, by Cupid’s bow she doth 
protest. 

He carries thence incaged in his breast. 

* Sweet boy,’ she says ’ this night I’ll waste 

in sorrow. 

For my sick heart commands mine eyes to 
watch. 

TeU me, love’s master, shall we meet to- 
morrow ? 5S5 

Say, shall we ? shall we ? wilt thou make 
the match ? ’ 

He tells her no ; to-morrow he intends 

To hunt the boar with certain of his 
friends. 

* The boar I * quoth she, whereat a sudden 

pale. 

Like lawn being spread upon the blushing 
rose, 590 

Usurps her cheek; she trembles at his 
tale. 

And on his neck her yoking arms she 
throws ; 

**75 
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Slse sinketli down, still hanging by bis 
neck, 

He on her belly falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love, 59 
Her champion mounted for the hot en 
counter* 

All is imaginary she doth prove ; 

He will not manage her, although he mouni 
her. 

That worse than Tantalus^ is her annoy, 

To clip Elysium and to lack her joy. 60c 

Even so poor birds, deceived with painted 

Bo surfeit^ by the eye and pine the 
maw ; 

Even so she languisheth m her mishaps. 

As those poor birds that helpless berries 
saw. 

The warm effects which she in him finds 
missing 60 

She seeks to kindle with continual 
kissing. 

But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be. 
She hath assay’d as much as may be prov’d ; 
Her pleading hath deserv’d a greater 
fee ; 

She*s Love, she loves, and yet sheTs not 
lov’d. 610 

* Fie, fie,* he says * you crush me ; let 
me go ; 

You have no reason to withhold me so.’ 

* Thou hadst been gone,’ quoth she ‘ sweet 

boy, ere this, 

But that thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt 
the boar. 614 

O, be advis’d 1 Thou know’st not what it is 
With Javelin’s point a churlish swine to 
gore. 

Whose tushes never sheath’d he whetteth 
still. 

Like to a mortal butcher bent to kill. 

* On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes that ever threat his foes ; 
His eyes like glow-worms shine when he 

doth fret ; Ozz 

His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes ; 

Being mov’d, he strikes whate’er is m his 
way. 

And whom he strikes his cruel tushes 
slay. 

* His brawny sides, with hairy bristles 

armed, 625 

Are better proof than thy spear’s point can 
enter ; 

His short thick neck cannot be easily 
harmed ; 

Being ireful, on the lion he will venter. 

The thorny brambles and embracing 
bushes. 

As fearful of him, part ; through whom 
he rushes. 630 


^ Alas, he nought esteems that face of thine 
To which Love’s eyes pays tributary gazes • 
Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal 
eyne. 

Whose full peifection ail the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage — wondrous 
dread ! — 633 

Would root these beauties as he roots 
the mead. 

'O, let him keep his loathsome cabin 
sthl I 

Beauty hath nought to do with such foul 
fiends. 

Come not within his danger by thy will, 
Tliey that thrive well take counsel of their 
friends. 640 

When thou didst name the boar, not to 
dissemble, 

I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did 
tremble. 

‘ Didst thou not mark my face ? Was it 
not white ? 

Sawest thou not signs of fear lurk m mine 
eye ? 

Grew I not faint ? And fell I not down- 
light ? 64s 

Within my bosom, whereon thou dost he. 
My boding heart pants, beats, and takes 
no rest. 

But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on 
my bz-east. 

* For where Love reigns, disturbing Jeal- 
ousy 

Doth cal! himself Affection’s sentinel ; 650 
Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny, 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry “ Kill, 
kill I ” 

Distemp’nng gentle Love in his desire. 

As air and water do abate the fire. 

This sour informer, this bate-breeding 
spy, 63s 

This canker that eats up Love's tender 
spring. 

This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, ^ 
That sometime true news, sometime false 
doth bring, 

Knocks at my heart, and whispers in 
mine ear. 

That if I love thee I thy death should 
fear ; 660 

And, more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry chafing boar, 
Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth 
He 

An image like thyself, all stain’d with gore ; 
Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being 
shed 6S5 

Doth make them droop with grief and 
hang the head. 

What should 1 do, seeing thee' so indeed. 
That tremble at th’ imagination ? 
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The thought of it. doth make my faint heait 
bleed. 

And fear doth teach it divination : 670 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to- 
morrow. 

* But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul’d by 

me ; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare. 

Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, 675 
Or at the roe which no encounter dare. 
Pursue these fearful creatures o'er the 
downs. 

And on thy weil-breath*d horse keep 
with thy hounds. 

* And when thou hast on foot the purblind 

hare, 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his 
troubles, 680 

How he outruns the wind, and with what 
care 

He cranks and crosses with a thousand 
doubles. 

The many musits through the which he 
goes 

Are like a labyiinth to amaze his foes. 

‘ Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep. 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their 
smell, 686 

And sometime where earth-delving comes 
keep. 

To stop the loud pui suers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of 
deer. 

Danger deviseth shifts ; wit waits on 
fear. 690 

' For there his smell with others being 
mingled. 

The hot scent-snufling hounds are driven 
to doubt. 

Ceasing their clamorous ciy till they have 
singled 

With much ado the cold fault cleanly out. 
Then do they spend their mouths ; echo 
replies, 695 

As if another chase were in the skies. 

* By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill. 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening 

ear. 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still ; 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 700 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing- 
bell. 

®Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled 
wretch 

Turn and return, indenting with the way ; 
Bach envious briar his weary legs do 
scratch, 705 

Bach shadow makes him stop, each mur- 
mux stay i 


For misery is trod Jen on by many, 

And being low never reliev’d by aav. 

* Lie quietly and hear a little snore ? 

Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not 

nse. ^10 

To make thee hate the hunting of the 
boar. 

Unlike myself thou hear’st me morahze. 
Applying this to that, and so to so ; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 

* Where did I leave ? ’ ' No matter v/here ; ’ 

quoth he 715 

* Leave me, and then the story aptly ends. 
The night is spent.* ‘ Why, what of that ? * 

quoth she. 

* I am,* quoth he * expected of my friends ; 

And now ’tis dark, and going I shall fail.’ 
‘ In night,’ quoth she * desire sees best 
of all. 720 

* But if thou fall, O, then imagine this, 

The earth in love with thee thy footing 

trips. 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 

Rich preys make true-men thieves ; so do 
thy lips 724 

Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Lest she should steal a kiss, and die 
forsworn. 

‘ Now of this dark night I perceive the 
leason : 

Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 
Tin forging Nature be condemn’d of 
treason 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were 
divine, 730 

Wherein she fram’d thee in iiigh heaven’s 
despite. 

To shame the sun by day and her by 
night. 

' And therefore hath she brib’d the 
Destinies 

To cross the curious workmanship of 
Nature, 

To mingle beauty with infirmities, 735 
And pure perfection with impure defeature. 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much misery : 

’ As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies 
wood, 740 

The marrow-eating sickness whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood. 
Surfeits, imposthumes, grief, and damn’d 
despair. 

Swear Nature’s death for framing thee 
so fair. 

’ And not the least of all these maladies 745 
But in one minute’s fight brings beauty 
under. 

Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities, 

1277 
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Whereat th' impartial gazer late did 
wonder, 

Are on the sudden wasted, thaw’d, and 
done. 

As mountain snow melts with the midda^ 

sun. 75 

* Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity. 
Love-lacking vestals, and self-loving nuns 
That on the earth would breed a scarcity 
And barren dearth of daughters and of 

sons, 

Be prodigal : the lamp that burns by 
night 755 

Dries up his oil to lend the world hii 
hght. 

' What is thy body but a swallowing grave 
Seeming to bury that posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou needs 
must have, 759 

If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ; 

If so, the world will hold thee in disdain 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slam. 

* So in thyself thyself art made away — 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred 
strife. 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves 
do slay, 763 

Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 

Foul cank’ring rust the hidden treasure 
frets. 

But gold that’s put to use more gold 
begets.* 

' Nay, then,* quoth Adon * you will fall 
again 

Into your idle over-handled theme ; 770 

The kiss I gave you is bestow’d in vain. 
And all in vain you strive against the 
stream ; 

For, by tins black-fac'd night, desire’s 
foul nurse, 

Your treatise makes me like you worse 
and worse. 

' If love have lent you twenty thousand 
tongues, 7rrs 

And every tongue more moving than your 
own. 

Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s, 
songs. 

Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is 
blown ; 

For know, my heart stands armed in 
mine ear, t/'i 

And will not let a false sound enter there, 

‘ Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast ; 

And then my little heart were quite undone. 
In his bedchamber to be barr’d of rest. 

No, lady, no ; my heart longs not to 
groan, 7*55 

But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps 
alone. 


‘ What have you urg’d that I cannot 
reprove ? 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to 
danger ; 

I hate not love, but your device In love, 
That lends embracements unto every 
stranger. 7go 

You do it for increase 1 O strange excuse. 
When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse ! 

" Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled. 
Since sweating lust on earth usurp’d his 
name ; 

Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 
Which the hot tyrant stains and soon 
bereaves, 797 

As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

‘ Love comforteth like sunshine after ram, 
But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; Soo 
Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh 
remain : 

Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be 
done. 

Love surfeits not : Lust like a glutton 
dies. 

Love is all truth : Lust full of forged lies. 

’ More I could tell, but more I dare not 
say ; 805 

The text is old, the orator too green. 
Therefore, in sadness, now I will away ; 
My face is full of shame, my heart of teen ; 
Mine ears that to your wanton talk 
attended 

Do burn themselves for having so 
oflended.* sio 

With this he breaketh from the sweet 
embrace 

Of those fair arms which bound him to her 
bieast. 

And homeward through the dark laund 
runs apace ; 

Leaves Love upon her back, deeply dis- 
tress’d. 

Look how a bright star shooteth fiom the 
sky, 813 

So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye ; 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 

Till the Wild waves will have him seen no 
more, 

\yhose ridges with the meeting clouds 
contend ; s.-o 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 

Whereat amaz’d, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the flood, 
Or .stonish'd as night-wand'rers often are, 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful 
wood ; 8x6 

Even so confounded in the dark she lay, 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 
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And now she beats her heart, whereat it 
groans, 

That all the neighbour caves, as seeming 
troubled, 830 

Make verbal repetition of her moans ; 
Passion on passion deeply is redoubled : 

‘ Ay me I * she cries, and twenty times 
^ Woe, woe ! ^ 

And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 

She, marking them, begins a waihng note. 
And sings extemporally a woeful ditty — 
How love makes young men thrall, and old 
men dote ; 837 

How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty. 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe. 

And still the choir of echoes answer so. 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the 
night. 

For lovers’ hours are long, though seeming 
short ; 

If pleas’d themselves, others, they think 
delight 

In such-like circumstance, with such-like 
sport. 

Their copious stones, oftentimes begun 

End without audience and are never 
done. 846 

For who hath she to spend the night withal 
But idle sounds resembling parasits. 

Like shrill-tongii’d tapsters answering 
eveiy call, 

Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? 85 

She says ‘ ’Tis so ’ ; they answer all 
* ’Tis so ’ ; 

And would say after her, if she said * No 

Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver 
breast 855 

The sun anseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold 

That cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d 
gold. 

Venus salutes him with this fair good- 
morrow ; 8*50 

* O thou clear god, and patron of all light. 
From whom each lamp and shining star 
doth borrow 

The beauteous influence that makes him 
bright. 

There lives a son that suck'd an earthly 
mother 

May lend thee light, as thou dost lend 
to other *. 

This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 865 
Musing the morning is so much o'erwora. 
And yet she hears no tidings of her love ; 
She hearkens for his hounds and for his 
horn. 

Anon she hears them chant it lustily, 

And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 


And as she runs, the bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss Sier 
face, 872 

Some twine about het thigh to make her 
stay ; 

She wildly breaketh from their strict 

embrace. 

Like a milch doe whose swelling dugs 
do ache 87-^ 

Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some 
brake. 

By this, she hears the hounds are at a bay ; 
Whereat she starts, like one that spies an 
adder 

Wreath’d up in fatal folds just in his \vay. 
The fear whereof doth make him shake and 
shudder ; sso 

Even so the timorous yelping of the 
hounds 

Appals her senses and her spint con- 
founds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chase. 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion 
pioud. 

Because the cry remameth 111 one place, 885 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud. 

Finding their enemy to be so curst. 

They all strain court’sy who shall cope 
him first. 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear. 
Through which it enters to surprise her 
heart, S90 

Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless 
fear, 

With cold-pale weakness numbs each feel- 
ing part ; 

Like soldiers, when their captain once 
doth yield. 

They basely fly and dare not stay the 
field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy ; 895 
Till, cheering up her senses all dismay’d. 
She tells them ’tis a causeless fantasy, 

And childish error that they are afraid ; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear 
no more — 

And with that word she spied the hunted 
boar, 900 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with 
red. 

Like milk and blood being mingled both 
together, 

A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not 
wliither : 

This way she runs, and now she will no 
further, 905 

But back retires to rate the boar for 
murther. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand 
ways ; 
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She treads the path that she untreads 
again ; 

Her more than haste is mated with delays. 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain. 
Full of respects, yet nought at all respect- 
ing, < 

In hand with all things, nought at all 
edectmg. 

Here kennelFd in a brake she finds 
hound. 

And asks the weary caitiff for iiis master ; 
And there another licking of his wound, 915 
"Gainst venom ’d sores the only sovereign 
piastei ; 

And heie she meets another sadly 
scowling. 

To whom she speaks, and he replies with 
howling. 

When he hath ceas’d his ill-resounding 
noise, 

Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black and 
grim, 

Against the welkin volleys out his voice ; 
Another and another answer him. 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground 
below. 

Shaking their scratch d ears, bleeding as 
they go. 

Look how the world’s poor people are 
amaced 925 

At apparitions, signs, and prodigies, 
Whereon with fearful eyes they long have 
gazed, 

Infusing them with dreadful prophecies ; 

So she at these sad signs draws up her 
breath, 929 

And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 

‘ Haxd-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean. 
Hateful divorce of love,’ — thus eludes she 
Death — 

" Grim-grinning ghost, earcxi’s worm, what 
dost thou mean 

To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath. 
Who when he liv’d, his breath and beauty 
set 93 *i 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet ? 

‘ If he be dead — no, it cannot be* 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike 
at it. 

O yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see. 
But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 9*0 
Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy false 
dart 

Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s 
heart. 

^ Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had 
spoke. 

And hearing him tby power had lost his 
power. ^4 

The Destinies wiB curse thee for this 
stroke : 
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They bid thee crop a weed ; thou pluck’st a 
floiver. 

Love’s golden arrow at him should have 
fled. 

And not Death’s ebon dart, to strike him 
dead. 

‘ Dost thou drink tears, that thou provok’st 
such weeping ? ^49 

What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 
Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping * 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see ? 

Now Nature cares not for ^hy moitai 
vigour. 

Since her best work is rum d with thy 
iigour.’ 

Here overcome, as one full of despair, 955 
She vail’d her eyelids, who, like sluices, 
stopp’d 

The crystal tide that fiom her two cheeks 
fair 

In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp'd ; 

But through the floodgates breaks the 
silver rain, 

And with his strong course opens them 
again. 960 

O, how her eyes and tears did lend and 
borrow I 

Her eye seen in the tears, tears m her eye ; 
Both crystals, where they view’d each 
other’s sorrow — 

Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to 
dry ; 

But like a stormy day. now wind, now 
ram, geij 

Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them 
wet again. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe. 
As striving who should best become her 
grief j 

All entertain’d, each passion labours so 
That every present sorrow seemeth chief. 

But none is best. Then join they all 
together, 971 

Like many clouds consulting for foul 
weather. 

By this, far off she hears some huntsman 
hollow ; 

A nurse’s song ne’er pleas’d her babe so 
well. 

The dire imagination she did follow 975 
This sound of hope doth labour to expel ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice. 

And flatters her it is Adonis’ voice. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide. 
Being prison’d in her eye like pearls in 
glass ; 989 

Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside, 
Which her cheek melts, as scorning it 
should pass 

To wash the foul face of the sluttish 
ground. 
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Who Is but drunken when she seemeth 
drown’d. 

0 hard-believing love, how strange 

seems ^ 98 

Hot to beheve, and yet too credulous I 
'riiy weal and woe are both of them, ex 
tremes ; 

Despair and hope malces thee ridiculous : 

The one dotli flatter thee in thought 
unlikely. 

In likely thoughts the other kills the. 
quickly. 99 

Now she unweaves the web that she hat 
wrought : 

Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame ; 

It was not she that call’d him all to nought 
Now she adds honours to his hateful name 

She clepes Iiim long of giaves, and grav 
for kings, 99 

Imperious supreme of all mortal things 

' No, no,’ quoth she * sweet Death, I did 
but jest ; 

Yet pardon me I felt a kind of fear 
When as I met the boar, that bloody beas. 
\!^ch knows no pity but is still severe. ioo< 

Then, gentle shadow — ^truth I mus 
confess — 

I rail'd on thee, fearing my love’s 
decesse. 

• *Tis not my fault ; the boar provok'd my 
tongue ; 

Be wreak’d on him, invisible commander , 
*Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee 
wrong ; 

1 did but act ; he’s author of thy slander. 

Grief hath two tongues, and never woman 
yet 

Could rule them both without ten 
women’s wit.’ 

Thus, hoping that Adonis is alive, 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate ; xoio 
And that his beauty may the better thrive. 
With Death she humbly doth insinuate ; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, 
and stories 

His victories, his triumphs, and his 
glories. 

*0 Jove,’ quoth she * how much a fool 
was I 1015 

To be of such a weak and sflly mind 
To wail his death who lives, and must not 
die 

Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind I 

For he being dead, with him is beauty 
slain, 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes 
again. 

* Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 
As one with treasure laden, hemm’d with 
ttiieves ; 


Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear. 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking 
grieves.’ 

Even at this word she hears a merry 
horn, 2 025 

Whereat she leaps that was but late 
forlorn. 

As falcons to the lure away she files ; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on It so 
light ; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 
TTie foul boar’s conquest on her fair 
delight ; 1050 

Which seen, her eyes, as murd’red with 
the view, 

Like stars asham’d of day, themselves 
withdrew ; 

Or as the snail, whose tender horns being 
hit. 

Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with 
pain, 

And theie, all smoth’red up, in shade doth 
sit, 1035 

Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 

So at his bloody view her eyes are fled 
Into the deep-dark cabins of her head ; 

Where they resign their office and their 
light 

To the disposing of her troubled brain ; 1040 
Who bids them still consort with ugly 
night, 

And never wound the heart with looks 
again ; 

Who, like a king perplexed in his throne. 
By their suggestion gives a deadly groan. 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes ; 

As when the wind, impnson’d in the 
ground, io4<> 

Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation 
shakes. 

Which with cold terror doth men’s minds 
confound. 

This mutiny each part doth so surprise 
That from their dark beds once more leap 
her eyes ; 1050 

And, being open’d, threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had 
trench’d 

In his soft flank ; whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears that his wound wept was 
drench’d. 

No flow’r was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, 
or weed* *055 

But stole his blood and seem’d with him 
to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth. 
Over one shoulder doth she hang her head ; 
Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead. 
Her voice is stopp'd, her joints forget to 
bow ; 
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Her eyes arc mad that they have wept 
till now. 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly 
That her sight dazzling makes the w'ound 
seem three ; io6 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye 
That makes more gashes where no breach 
should be. 

His face seems twain, each several limb 
IS doubled ; 

For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being 
troubled. 

‘ My tongue cannot express my grief for 
one, 

And vet ’ quoth she ' behold two Adons 
dead. 3070 

My sighs are blown away, my salt tears 
gone, 

Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to 
lead ; 

Heavy heart’s lead melt at mine eyes' 
red fire 1 

So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

* Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou 

lost I 

What face remains alive that’s worth the 
viewing ? 

Whose tongue is music now ? What canst 
thou boast 

Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fiesh 
and trim ; 

But true-sweet beauty liv’d and died 
with him. 1080 

* Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature 

wear ; 

Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss 
you : 

Having no fair to lose, you need not 
fear ; 

The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth 
hiss you. 

But when Adonis liv’d, sun and sharp air 

Lurk'd like two thieveo to rob him of his 
fair ; toS6 

* And therefore would he put his bonnet on. 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would 

peep * 

The wind would blow it off, and, being 
gone, 

Play witli Ins locks. Then would Adonis 
weep ; irejn 

And straight, in pity of his tender years. 

They both would strive who first should 
dry his tears. 

' To see his face the lion walk’d along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not 
fear liiin. 1094 

To recreate himself when he hath song. 
The tiger would be tame and gently hear 
him. 


If he had spoke, the wolf would leave bis 
prey, 

And never fright the silly iamb that day. 

‘ When he beheld his shadow in the hi 00k 
The fishes spread on it their golden ' 
When he was by, the birds such pleasure 

took jjyj 

That some would sing, some other in their 
bills 

Would bung him mulbernes and ripe- 
led cherries ; 

He fed them wxth his sight, they hun 
with berries. 

‘ But this foul, grim, and iii chin-snouted 
boar, 

Whose downward eye still looketh for a 
grave. 

Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he 
w^ore : 

Witness the entertainment that he gave. 

If he did see liis face, why then I know 
, He thought to kiss him, and hath kill’d 
him so. iiio 

’ ’Tis true, ’tis tiue ; thus was Adonis slam : 
He lan upon the boar with his sharp spear, 
Who did not whet hi* teeth at him again, 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him 
there ; 

And nuzzling in his flank, the loving 
swine III, 

Sheath’d unawaie the tusk in his soft 
groin. 

‘ Had I been tooth'd like him, I must 
confess. 

With kissing him I should have kill’d him 
first ; 

But he is dead, and never did he bless 
My youth with his ; the more am I accurst.’ 

With this, she falJeth ’in the place she 
stood, H3I 

And stains her face with his congealed 
blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 
She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 
She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 11-5 
As if they heard the woeful ivords she told ; 

She lifts the coffcr-lids that close his eyes, 

Where, lo, two lamps burnt out in dark- 
ness lies; 1128 

Two glasses where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect, 
Their virtue lost wherein they late exceil'd, 
And every beauty robb’d of his effect. 

’ Wonder of time,’ quoth she ’ this is my 
spite, 3333 

That, thou being dead, the day should 
yet be light. 

Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend r 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
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Find s^'eet beg:iiimsig but unsavoury end^ 
I'Je’er settled equaJly, but hiiih or low. 
That ail love's pieasuie shall not match 
Ms woe. 1 14'-' 

* It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud. 
Bud and be blasted in a breathing while. 
The bottom poison, and the top c'eistraw’d 
With sw'eets that ahail the truest sight 

beguile ; 

The strongest body shall it make most 
weak, iii'j 

Stnlce the wise dumb, and teach the fool 
to speak. 

' It shall be sparing, and too full of riot. 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the 
measures ; 

The stanng ruffian shall it keep in quiet. 
Pluck down the nch, enrich the poor v/ifh 
treasures; 1150 

It shall be raging mad, and silly mild. 
Make the young old, the old become a 
child. 

* It shall suspect where is no cause oi 

fear ; 

It shall not fear where it should most 
mistrust ; 

It shall be merciful, and too severe, ir‘)5 
And most deceiving when it seems most 
just ; 

Perverse it shall be where it shows most 
toward. 

Put fear to valour, courage to the 
coi’u'ard. 

* It shall be cause of war and dire events. 
And set dissension 'twixt the son and sue. 
Subject and servile to all discontents, nftr 
As dry combustions matter is to fire. 

Sith in his prime death doth my love 
destroy. 

They that love best their loves shall not 
enjoy/ ir<'»4 

By this, the boy that by her side lay kill'd 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight. 


And m h.s blood thac on the ground iay 

spill'd 

A purple flowT sprung up, clieckhed with 

white. 

Resembling well Ms pale cheeks, and the 
blood 

Which in loimd drops upon their wlute- 
ness stood. 1170 

She bows her head the new’-sprung flowh 
to smell, 

Companng it to her Adonis’ breatli : 

And says within her bosom it shaSI dwell. 
Since he himself is reft from her by death ; 

She crops the stalk, and 211 the brrari* 

; appears 117s 

Green diopping sai>, which she compares 
to tears. 

‘ Poor flowT,’ quoth she ‘ this was tliy 
father's guise — 

: Sweet issue ot a more sweet-smellmg sire — 

I For every little gnef to w^et hxs ayes. 

:To grow unto him ''elf was his desire, xxfio 
; And so 'tis thine ; but know', it is as gooil 

To wither in my breast as m his blood. 

I ‘ Here was thy father's bed, here m my 
breast ; 

Thou ait the next of blood, and 'tis thy 
right. 

Lo, in thus hollow cradle take thy rest ; nS'? 
My thro’obuig heart shall rock thee day and 
night ; 

There shall not be one minute in an hour 

Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s 
flow 'r.' 

Thus wearv of the world, away she hies, 
And yokes hti sii\er doves; by whose 
switt aid xT<)o 

Their inxstress, mounted, through the 
empty skies 

In her light chat jot quickly is convey’d. 

Holding their course to Paphos, where 
their queen 

Means to immure hcisclf, and not be seen. 
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TO THH 

RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 

EARLE OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND H \RON Oh TnCTiME:LD. 

The lo%^e I dedicate to your Lordship is without end : wherof this Pamphlet without 
beginning is but a superfluous Moity. The warrant I have ot vour Honoiuable disposition, 
not the worth of my untutord Lines makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done 
is yours, what I have to doe is yours, being pait m all I have, dei oted yours. Were my 
worth greater my duety would shew greatei, meane time, as it is, it is bound to your 
Lordship ; To whom I wish long life still lengthned wi^*-h all happinessc. 

Your Lordships m all duety. 

William Shakespeare. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Lucius Tarquinius (for his excessive pride surnamed Superbus), after he caused 
his own father-in-law, Seivius Tullius, to be cruelly murd’icd, and, contrary to the 
Roman laws and customs, not requiring or staving for the people's sutirages, had 
possessed himself of the kingdom, went, accompanied with his sons and othei noblemen 
ot Rome, to besiege Ardca ,* during which siege, the principal men of the aimy meeting 
one evening at the tent ot Sextus Tarqumius, the King's son, in their discouises after 
supper every one commended the virtues of his own wife ; among whom Collatinus 
extolled the incomparable chastity ot his wife Lucretia. in that pleasant numour they 
all posted to Rome ; and intending by their seciet and sudden arrival to make trial 
of that which every one had before avouched, only Collatmus finds his wife (though 
it were late in the night) spinning amongst her maids ; the other ladies were all found 
dancing and revelling, or in several disports. Whereupon the nolilemen yielded Colla- 
tinus the victory, and his wife the fame. At that time Sextus larqumius, being inflamed 
with Lucrece’ beauty, yet smothering his passions for the preftent, departed with the 
rest back to the camp; from whence he shortly after pri\ily withdrew himself, and 
was (according to his estate) royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at CoUatmni. 
The same night he treacherously stealeth into her chamber, violently ravish'd her, 
and early in the morning speedeth away. Lucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily 
dispatcheth messengers, one to Rome for her father, anothei to the camp for Collatme. 
They came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other with Publius Valerius ; 
and, finding Lucrece attired m mourning habit, demanded the cause of her sorrow. 
She, first taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the actor and whole manner 
of Ms dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. Which done, with one conseni 
they all vowed to root out the whole hated family of the Tarquins ; and, bearing the 
dead body to Rome, Brutus acquainted the people w'ith the doer and manner oi the 
vile deed, with a bitter invective against the tyranny ot the King ; wherewith the 
people were so moved, that with one consent and a general acclamation the TarqnTis 
were all exiled, and the state government changed from kings to consuls. 


From the besieged Ardea all in post. 
Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 
Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman 
host. 

And to Collatium bears the lighticss fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire ^ 
And girdle with embracing flames the 
waist 

Of Collatine's fair love, Lucrece the 
chaste. 

Haply that name of * chaste * unhap'Iy set 
This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 


When CoUatine unwisely did not let lo 
To praise the clear unmatched red and 
white 

Which triumph'd in that sky of his delight. 
Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven's 
beauties. 

With pure aspects"” did him peculiar 
duties. 14 

For he the night before, in Tarquin's tent, 
Unlock'd the treasure of his happy state — 
What priceless wealth the heavens had him 
lent 
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(ii the possession oi his boaiiti'ous i-onre ; 
Rcck’niiig Ills iortune at bucii higli-riroud 
rate, 

Tliat kings might be espoused to more 
fame, jso 

But king nor peer to such a peerless 
dame. 

O happiness enjoy'd but of a few ! 

And, it x>os>jC.,s’d, as soon decay’d and done 
As is the morning’s siiver-mciting dew aj 
Against the golden splendoui of che sun ! 
An expii'd date, cancell’d ere well begun : 
Honour and beauty, in the owner’s arms, 
x\re weaidy fortress’d from a woiid of 
harms. 

Beauty itself doth of itself peisuade 
The eyes of men v/ithout an orator ; jo 
What needetli then apologies be made 
To set foith that wliich is so singular ? 

Of why is Collatine the publisher 

Ot that xich jewe .1 he should keep un- 
known 3 \ 

From thievish ears, because it is his own ? 

Perchance his boast of Lucrece’ so v'leignty 
Suggested this proud issue of a king ; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be.. 
Perchance that envy of so rich a tiling, 
Biaving compare, disdainfully did sting 40 
1-iis hi?h-pitch'd thoughts that meaner 
men should vaunt 

That golden hap winch theh superiors 
want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timeless speed, it none ot those. 
Flis honour, his adairs. Ins Mends, his state, 
Neglected all, with swutt intent he goes 4* 
To quench the coal which in his hvci glows. 
O rash false heat, wrapp’d in repentant 
cold, 

Thy hasty spring still blasts and ne’ei 
grows old ! 49 

When at Collatium this false lord arrived, 
Weil was he w^elcom’d by the Roman dame, 
Within whose face beauty and virtue 
strived 

Which of them both should underprop her 
fame : 

When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush 
for shame ; 

When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Virtue would stain that o’er with silver 
white. 56 

But beauty, in that white intituled, 

From Venus’ doves doth challenge that fair 
field ; 

Then virtue claims from beauty beauty’s 
red. 

Which virtue gave the golden age to gild 60 
Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their 
shield ; 

Teaching them thus to use it in the fight* 


When thame assail’d, the red should 
+erce the white. 

This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen. 
Argued by beauty’s red and vicbie*.,. 

wnite ; 65 

Ot eithei’s colour was the other queen. 
Proving from world’s minority their nght ; 
Yet their ambition makes them still to fight. 
The sovereignty of eithei being so great 
That oft they interchange each ottieF's 
seat. 

This silent war of lilies and ot roses 
Which Tarqiiin view’d in her fair face’s 
field, 

In their pure ranks Ms traitor eye encloses ; 
Where, lest between them both it should be 
kiU’d, 74 

The coward captive vanquished doth yield 
To those two armies that would let lima 
go 

Rather than triumph in so false a foe. 

Now thinks he that her husband's shallow 
tongue — 

The niggard prodigal that prais’d her so — 
In that high task hath done her beauty- 
wrong, ' So 

Which far exceeds his barren skill to show ; 
Therefoie that praise which Coliatme dotii 
owe 

Enchanted Tarqiiiu answers with sur- 
mise, 

In silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 

This eartlily saint, adored by this devil, 85 
Little su&pecteth the false worshipper ; 

Foi unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream 
on evil ; 

Birds never lim'd no secret bushes fear. 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely 
guest* 90 

Whose inward ill no outward harm 
express’d ; 

For that he colour’d with his high estate* 
Hiding base sin in pleats of majesty ; 

That noLMng in M:>x seem’d inordinate* 94 
Save sometime too much wonder of his eye. 
Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 
But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store 
That cloy’d with much he pineth still for 
more. 

But she that never cop’d with stranger eyes 
Could pick no meaning from their parling 
looks, xoo 

Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books. 
She touch’d no unknown baits, nor fear’d 
no hooks ; 

Nor could she moralize his wanton sight. 
More than Ms eyes were open’d to the 
light. Mos 
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He stories to net ears her husband’s fame, 
Won in the fields of fruitful Italv ; 

And decks with i^raises Coliatine’s high 
name. 

Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 

Wirh hrulived arms and wrcatlis of victory. 

Her joy witii heavM-op hand she doth 
express, 

Ahda wordless, so greets heaven for his 
success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming hhithor 
He makes excuses for bis being theie. 

Ho cloudy bhuw of stormy biust’ring 
weather ^^5 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear ; 
Till sable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 

Upon the world dim daricness doth 
display, 

And in her vanity prison stows the Dav. 

For then is Tarqiim brought unto his bed. 
Intending weariness wnth heavy sprite ; 
For, afttT supper, long he questioned las 
With modest Lucrece, and wore out the 
night. 

Now leaden slumber with life’s strength 
doth fight ; 

And every one to rest themselves betake. 

Save thievCsS, and cares, and troubled 
minds that wake. 126 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will’s obtaining ; 
Yet ever to obtain his will resolving. 
Though weak-built hopes peisuade xiim to 
abstaining ; iso 

Despair to gam doth trafiic oft for gaining ; 

And when great treasure is the meed 
proposed. 

Though death be adjunct, there’s no 
death supposed. 

Those that much covet are with gain so 
fond 

That what they have not, that i^diich they 
possess 135 

They scatter and unloose it from their bond. 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 

Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor- 
rich gain. r 4 o 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 
With honour, w^ealth, and ease in waning 
age; 

And in this aim there is such thw'arting 
strife 

That one for aU or all for one we gage : 

As life for honour in fell battle’s rage ; 145 

Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth 
doth cost 

The death of all, and all together lost. 

So that in vent'ring ill we leave to be 
The things we are for that which we expect ; 
1286 


And this ambitious foul infirmity, s5o 
In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that i4e have ; so then we do neglect 
The thing we have and, all for want of 
wit, 

kiake sometliing nothing by augmenting 

Sucli hazard now must doting Tarquin 
make, J53 

Pawning his honour to obtain his lust ; 

And for himselt himself he must forsaJee 

Then where is truth if there be no self- 
trust 7 

Wlien shall he think to find a stranger just, 
When he himself himself confounds, 
betrays 160 

To slandTous tongues and wretched 
hateful days ? 

Now’ stole upon the time the dead of night. 
When heavy sleep had clos’d up mortal 
eyes ; 

No com-fortable star did lend his light, 

No noise but owls’ and twelves’ death- 
boding cries ; 265 

Now serves the season that they may 
surprise 

The silly Iambs. Pure thoughts are dead 
and still. 

While lust and murder wake to stain and 
kill. 

And now this lustful lord leap’d from his 
bed, 169 

Thi owing his mantle rudely o’er his arm; 
Is madly toss'd between desire and dread ; 
Th* one sxveetly flatters, th’ other feareth 
harm ; 

But honest Fear, bewitch’d with lust’s foul 
charm, 173 

Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 
Beaten away by bram-sick rude desire. 

His falchion on a fimt he softly smiteth. 
That from the cold stone sparks of fire do 

fly. 

Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he 
lighteth. 

Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye ; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : xso 
* As from this cold fiint 1 enforc’d this 
fire, 

So Lucrece must I force to my desire 

Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 
And in Ms inward mind he doth debate 185 
What following sorrow may on this arise ; 
Then, looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughtered 
lust* 

And justly thus controls his thoughts 
unjust : 

Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend 
it not ^90 
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To darken her whose light excelicth thine ; | 
And die, iinha.lIowcd tlio lights, betore you 
biot 

With your uncleanness that which is divine j 
Oder pure incense to so pure a shrine : 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 195 
That spots and stains love's modest 
snow-white weed. 

* O shame to knighthood and to shining 

aims ! 

O foul dishonour to my household’s grar’-e ! 
O impious act including all foul harms ! 

A maitial man to be soft fancy’s slax-e I 200 
True valoui still a true respect should have; 
Then my digression is so vile, so base. 
That it will live engraven in my face. 

* Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive 

And be an eyesore in my golden coat ; 205 

Some loathsome dash the herald will 

contrive 

T© cipher me how fondly I did dote ; 

That my posterity, sham’d with the note. 
Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no 
sin 200 

To wish that I their father had not been. 

' What wm I if I gam the thing I seek ? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 
Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week ? 
Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine 
destroy ? 21s 

Or what fond beggar, but to touch the 
crown. 

Would with the sceptre straight be 
strucken down ? 

' If Coflatmus dream of my intent, 218 
Will he not wake, and in a desp’rate rage 
Post hither, tliis vile purpose to prevent — 
This siege that hath cngiit Iris marnage. 
This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage. 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame. 
Whose enme will bear an ever-during 
blame ? 

' O, what excuse can my invention make 
When thou shalt charge me with so black a 
deed ? 226 

Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints 
shake. 

Mine eyes forgo their light, my false heart 
bleed ? 

The guilt being great, the fear doth still 
exceed ; 

And extreme fear can neither fight nor 
fly, 230 

But coward-like with trembling terror 
die. 

* Had CoUatinus kill’d my son or sire, 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 

Or were he not my dear fnend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife, 
As in revenge or quittal of such strife ; 


But as he is my kinsman, my dear fnond 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor 
end. £38 

’ Shameful it is — ay, if the fact be koowu ; 
Hateful It IS — there is no hate in iuving ; 
I’ll beg ner love — but she k oct her own — > 
The worst is but denial and teprovmg. 

My will IS strong, past reason's weak 
removing — 

Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept la awe.* 

Thus, graceless, holds he disputation 246 
’Tween hozen conscience and hot-buioing 
will. 

And with good tiiouglits makes dispensa- 
tion. 

Urging the worser sense for vantage still ; 
Which m a moment doth confound and kill 
All pure effects, and doth so far proceed 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous 
deed. 

Quoth he ‘ She took me kindly by the hand 
And gaz’d for tidings in my eager eyes, 
Feaiing some hard news from the warlike 
band si<)5 

WTiere her beloved CoUatinus lies. 

O how her fear did make her colour rise 1 
First red as roses that on lawm we lay. 
Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 

* And how her hand in my hand being 

lock'd 260 

Forc’d it to tiemble with her loyal fear t 
Which struck her sad, and then it taster 
rock'd 

Until her husband’s welfare she did hear ; 
Wheieat she smiled with so sweet a cheer 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood 
Self-love had never di own’d lum in the 
flood. 266 

* Why hunt I then for colour or excuses ? 
All orators are dumb when beauty plead- 

eth ; 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses; 
Love thrives not in the heart that shadows 
dreadeth ; 270 

Affection is my captain, and he leadeth ; 
And when his gaudy banner is display'd. 
The coward fights and will not be dis- 
may’d. 

‘ Then, childish fear avaunt ! debating die ! 
Respect and leason wait on wrinkled age I 
My heart shall never countermand mine 
eye ; 276 

Sad pause and deep regard beseems the 
sage ; 

My part is youth, and beats these from the 
stage : 

Desire my pilot is, bea'ity my prize ; 
Then who fears sinking where such 
treasure lies 7 280 
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As corn o’ergrown by weeds, so heedful tear 
Is almost chok’d by unresisted lust. 

Away he steals with open listening ear. 
Full of foul hope, and full of fond mistrust ; 
Both which, as servitors to the unjust, 

So cross him with their opposite per- 
suasion 

Tliat now he vows a league, and now 
invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits, 
And in the selfsame seat sits Collatine. 
That eye which looks on her contound'? his 
wits ; 2 ^ 5 '"' 

That eye which him beholds, as more 
divine. 

Unto a view' so false will not incline ; 

But wulh a puie appeal seeks hs the heart. 

Which once coiiupted takes the wor&cr 
part : 

And therein heartens up his servile powers, 
Who, flattTed by their leader^s jocund 
sh w. 

Stuff up his lust, as minutes ^1 up hours ; 
And as their captain, so their pride doth 
grow, 

Paving more sla\ ish tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, 300 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece^ 
bed. 

The locks between her chamber and his 
will, 

Each one by him enforc'd, retires his ward , 
But, as they open, they rate his lil. 
Which drives the creeping thief to some 
regard. ..f- > 

The thiesliold grates the door to have him 
heard ; 

Night-wandTing weasels shriek to see 
him there ; 

They fright him, yet he still pursues his 
fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way. 
Through little vents and crannies of the 
place 3 i<> 

The wind wars with his torch, to make him 
stay, 

And blows the smoke of it into his face, 
Extinguislung his conduct in this case ; 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth 
scorch. 

Puffs forth another wind that fires the 
torch ; 315 

And, being lighted, by the light he spies 
Tucrctia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks ; 
He takes it from tlie rushes where it lies. 
And griping it, the needle Ms finger pricks, 
As who should say * This glove to wanton 
tricks 3 20' 

Is not inur'd. Return again in haste ; 

Tliou seest our mistress* ornaments are 
chaste T 1 


But all these poor forbiddlngs could not 
stav him ; 

He in the worst sense consters their denial ■ 
The doors, the wind, the glove that did 
delay him, 

He fakes for accidental things of trial ; 

Or as those bars which stop the lioiiriy dial 
Who with a lingTing stay his course doth 
let. 

Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

‘ So, so,' quoth he ‘ these lets attend the 
time, 

Like little frosts that sometime threat the 
spring. 

To add a more rejoicing to the prime, 

And give the sneaped birds mnie cause to 
sing. 

Pain pays the income of each precious 
thing : 

Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, 
sheh es and sands, 335 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he 
lands.* 

Now is he come unto the chamber door 
That shuts him from the heaven of his 
thought, 

Which with a yielding latch, and with no 
more, 

Hath barr'd him from the blessed thing he 
sought. 340 

So from Iiimself inioietv hath wrought 
That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 
As if the heavens should countenance his 
sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer. 
Having solicited th’ eternal power, 345 
That his foul thoughts might compass his 
fair fair, 

And they would stand auspicious to the 
hour, 

Even there he starts — quoth he * I must 
deflow'r. 

The powers to whom I pray abhor this 
fact ; 349 

How can they then assist me in the act ? 

' Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my 
guide I 

My will is back’d with resolution. 
Thoughts are but dreams till their effects 
be tried ; 

The blackest sin is clear'd with absolution ; 
Against love's fire fear's frost hath dissolu- 
tion. 355 

The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet 
delight 

This said, his guilty hand pluck'd up the 
latch, 

And with his knee the door he opens wide* 
The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl 
will catch. 3 M 
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Thus treason worlcs ere traitors be espied. 
Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside ; 
But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such 
tlung. 

Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks, 365 
And gazeth on her yet unstained bed. 

The curtains being close, about he walks. 
Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head. 

By their high treason is his heart misled. 
Which gives the watchword to his hand 
full soon 370 

To draw the cloud that hides the silver 
moon. 

Look ds the fair and fiery-pointed sun. 
Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our 
sight ; 

Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light ; 
Whether it is that she leflects so bright 
That dazzleth them, or else some shame 
supposed ; 377 

But blind they are, and keep themselves 
enclosed. 

O, had they in that darksome prison died. 
Then had they seen the period of their 

ill 1 380 

Then CoUatine again by Lucrece’ side 
In his clear bed might have reposed still ; 
But they must ope, this blessed league to 
kUl; 

And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their 
sight 

Must sell her joy, her life, her world’s 
delight. 385 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under, 
Coz’ning the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 

Who, therefore angry, seems to part in 
sunder, 

Swelling on either side to want liis bliss ; 
Between whose hills her head entombed is ; 
Where, like a virtuous monument, she 
lies, 391 

To be admir’d of lewd unhallowed eyes.- 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. 
On the green coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass, 393 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath’d their 
light, 

And canopied in darkness sweetly lay. 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, play’d with 
her breath— 400 

O modest wantons I wanton modesty ! — 
Showing life’s triumph in the map of death# 
And death’s dim look in life’s mortality, 
Bach in her sleep themselves so beautify. 
As if between them twain there were no 
strife, 405 


But that life liv’d in death, and death 
in life. 

Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with 
blue, 

A pair of m^den worlds unconquered, 

Save of their lord no bearing yoke they 
knew. 

And him by oath they truly honoured. 410 
These worlds in Tarquin new ambition 
bred. 

Who like a foul usurper went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner 
out. 

What could he see but mightily he noted ? 
What did he note but strongly he desired ? 
What he beheld, on that he firmly doted, 
And in his will his wilful eye he tired. 417 
With more than admiration he admired 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin. 

Her cor^ bps, her snow-white dimpled 
chin, 420 

As the grim bon fawneth o’er his prey. 
Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied. 

So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay. 
His rage of lust by gazing qualified ; 
Slack’d, not suppress’d ; for standing by 
her side, 425 

His eye, which late this mutiny restrains. 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins ; 

And they, like straggbng slaves for pillage 
fighting. 

Obdurate vassals, fell exploits effecting, 

In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 
Nor children’s tears nor mothers’ groans 
respecting, 431 

Swell in their pnde, the onset still expect- 
ing. 

Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 
Gives the hot charge and bids them do 
their bking. 

His drumming heart cheers up his burning 
eye, 435 

His eye commends the leading to his hand ; 
His hand, as proud of such a dignity. 
Smoking with r ride, march’d on to make 
his stand 

On her bare breast, the heart of all her land ; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as liis hand 
did scale, 440 

Left their round turrets destitute and 
pale. 

They, must’ring to the quiet cabinet 
Where their dear governess and lady lies. 
Do tell her she is dreadfully beset, 444 
And fright her with confusion of their cries : 
She, much amaz'd, breaks ope her lock’d- 
up eyes. 

Who, peeping forth this tumult to be- 
hold. 

Ate by his flaming torch dimm’d and 
controH’d. 
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Imagine her as one in dead of night 
From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy 
waJfcisig, 450 

That thinks she hath beheld some ghastlv 
sprite 

Whose grim aspect sets every joint a- 
shakmg — 

Wliat terror 'tis ! but she, in worser taking. 
From sleep disturbed, heediuiiy doth 
view 

Hie sight winch makes supposed terror 
true. 45*5 

Wrapp'd and confounded in a thousand 
fears. 

Tike to a new-kilFd bird she trembling lies ; 
She dares not look ; yet, wmkmg. there 
appears 

Ouick-shifting antics* ugly m her eves. 
Such shadows are the weak brain's for- 
geries, 4S0 

Who. angry that the eyes tly from their 
lights. 

In darkness daunts them with more 
dreadful sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her 
breast — 

Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall 1 — 
Mav feel her heart, poor citizen, distress’d. 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall. 
Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes 
withal. 467 

This moves in him more rage and lesser 
pity, 

To make the breach and enter this sweet 
city. 

First like a trumpet doth his tongue begin 
To sound a parley to his heartless toe, 47 j 
W ho o’er the white sheet peers her white? 
chin. 

The reason of this rash alarm to know. 
Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to 
show ; 

But she with vehement prayers urgeth 
still 475 

Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies : ‘ The colour in thy tace. 
That even for anger makes the hly pale 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace. 
Shall plead for me and tell my loving tale. 
Under that colour am I come to scale 4t>i 
Thy never-conquered fort. The fault is 
thine, 

For those thine eyes betray thee unto 
mine. 

* Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to 
chide : 4^*4 

Thy beauty hath ensnar’d thee to this night. 
Where thou with patience must my will 
abide. 

My .will that marks thee for my earth’s 
delight^ 


Which I to conquer sought with all my 
might ; 488 

But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 
By thy bright beauty was it newlv bred. 

‘ 1 see vviiat crosses mv attempt will bring ; 
I know what thorns the growing rose 
defends ; 

I think the honev guarded with a sfmg : 
Al) this beiorehand counsel comprehends. 
But Will ts deaf and hears no heedful 
friends ; 4^5 

Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And dotes on what he looks, 'gainst law 
or duty. 

‘ I have debated, even in my soul. 

What wTong, what shame, what soriow I 
a.hail breed ; 4 cj9 

But nothing can Affection’s course control, 
Or stop the headlong turv of hts speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed 
Keproaen, disdain, and deadly enmitv ; 
Yet strive ! to embrace mine mfamv 

This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which, like a falcon tow' ‘ring in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wmgs’ 
shade. 

Whose crooked beak tJircats if he mount fie 
dies. 

So under his insulting falcli»oo lies 

llaimiess Lucietia, iiiaiking what he tells 
With trembling teai, as fowd heai falcon's 
bells. 

‘ Luciccc. quoth he * this night I must 
enjoy thee. 

n thou deny, then foice must work mv wav. 
For m thy bed I purpose to destrov thee ; 
That done, some woithiess slave 01 thme 
ril Slav. 515 

To kill thine honour with thy hie's decav; 
And m thy dead aims do I mean to place 
him. 

Swearing 1 slew him, seeing thee embrace 
him. 

‘ So thy suiviving husband shall remain 
Tne scornful mark of eveiy open eye; ■j'zo 
Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this 
disdain, 

Thy issue biiirr'd with nameless bastardy : 
And thou, the author of their obloquy, 
Shalt have thy trespass cited up in 
rhymes. 

And sung by children lu succeeding 
times, 52t 

‘ But if thou yield. 1 rest thy secret fnend : 
The fault unknown iS as a thought unacted ; 
A little harm done to a great good end 
For lawful 4>ohcy rernmns enacted- 
The poisonous simple sometime is com- 
pacted 530 

In a pure compound , being so applied# 
His venom m effect is punhed. 
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* Then, for thy husband and thy children’s 
sake. 

Tender my suit ; bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can 
take. 535 

The blemish that will never be forgot ; 
Worse than a slavish wipe or birth-hour’s 
blot ; 

For marks descried in men's nativity 

Are nature's faults, not their own in- 
famy/ 

Here with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye 540 
He roiiseth up himself, and makes a pause : 
VClule she. the picture of pure piety. 

Like a white hmd under the grype's sharp 
claws. 

Pleads, in a wilderness where are no 
laws. 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle 
right, 545 

Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

But when a black-fac’d cloud the world 
doth threat. 

In his dim mist tii* aspiring mountains 
hiding. 

From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust 
doth get. 

Which blows these pitchy vapouis from 
their biding, 550 

Hind ’ring their present fall by this divid- 
ing ; 

So his unhallowed haste her words de- 
lavs. 

And moody Pluto wmlts while Orpheus 
plays. 

Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but 
dally. 

While in his holdfast foot the weal^ mouse 
panteth ; 535 

Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 
A swallowing gulf tliat even in plenty 
wanteth ; 

His ear her prayers admits, but his heart 
granteth 

No penetrable entrance to her plaining. 

Tears harden lust* though maible wear 
with raining. 560 


By heaven and earth, and all the power of 
both. 

That to his borrovt^-ed bed he make retire. 
And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 

Quoth she “ Reward not hospitality 

With suen bk3«.-k pa/ment*'as thoo hacii 

pretended ; 

Mud not the fountain that gave drlaJc to 
thee ; 

Mar not the thing that cannot be amended t 

End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended. 
He is no woodman that doth bend his 
bow 5S0 

To strike a poor unseasonable doc. 

‘ My husband ss thy friend — for his sake 
spare me ; 

Tlivseif art mighty — for thine own sake 
leave me ; 

Myself a weakling— do not then ensnare me; 

Thou look’s! not like deceit — do not deceive 
me. 585 

My sighs like whirlwinds labour hence to 
heave thee. 

If ever man were mov’d with woman’s 
moans. 

Be moved with my teais, my sighs, my 
groans ; 

‘ All which together, like a troubled ocean, 

Beat at thy rocky and wrack-threat 'mng 
heart ; 590 

To soften it v’lth their continual motion ; 

For stones dissolv'd to water do convert. 

O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 

Melt at my tears, and be compassionate I 
Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 595 

’ In Tarqum's likeness I did entertain thee ; 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him 
shame ? 

To all lac host of heaven I complain me 

Thou wrong'st his honour, wound’st his 
princely name. 

Thou art not what thou seem’st ; and if the 
same, 600 

’Thou seem'st not what thou art, a god, 
a king ; 

For kings like gods should govern every- 
thing. 


Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face ; 
Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed, 
Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from bis place. 
And midst the sentence so her accent 
breaks 566 

That twice she doth begin ere once she 
speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 
By knighthood, gentry* and sweet friend- 
ship’s oath, 569 

By her unHmeiy tears, her husband’s love, 
By holy human law, and common troth, 


‘ How will thy shame be seeded in thine 
age, 

When thus thy vices bud before thy spring J 
If in thy hope thou dar’st do such outrage. 
What dar'st thou not when once thou art a 
king ? 606 

O# be rememb’red, no outrageous thing 
From vassal actors can be wip’d away ; 
Then kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in 
clay, 

* This deed will make thee only lov’d for 
fear, 6x0 

But happy monarchs still are fear’d for 
love; 
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With foul offenders thou poiioice must 
bear. 

When they in thee the like offences prove. 
If but for fear of this, thy w Ji remo\ e ; 
For piinces aie the glass, the school, the 
book. 

Where subjects’ eyes do leain, do read, 
do look. 6^6 

* And wilt thou be the school where Lust 

shall Icain ? 

Must he in thee read lectures ot such 
shame ? 

Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 630 
To privitege dishonour in thy name ? 

Thou back’ St reproach against long- 
living laud. 

And mak’st fair reputation but a bawd. 

* Hast thou command ? By him that gave 

it thee, 624 

From a pure heart command thy rebel wiE ; 
Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity. 

For it was lent thee all that brood to 
kill. 

Thy princelv office how canst thou fulfil. 
When, pattern’d by thy fault, foul Sin 
may say 

He learn’d to sin and thou didst teach 
the way ? 63c 

‘ Think but how vile a spectacle it were 
To view thy present trespass in another. 
Men’s faults do seldom to themselves 
appear ; 

Their own tiansgresskms partially they 
smother : 

This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy 
brother. 635 

O, how are they wrapp’d in with infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance 
their eyes I 

* To thee, to thee, my heav’d-up hands 

appeal, 

Not to seducing lust, thy rash reher ; 

I sue for exil’d majesty’s repeal ; 640 

Let him return and flatt’ring thoughts 
retire : 

His true respect will prison false desire, 
And wipe the dim mist from thy doting 
eyne. 

That thou shalt see thy state, and pity 
mine 

* Have done ; ’ quoth he * my uncontrolled 

tide 645 

Turns not, but swells the higher by this let. 
Small lights are soon blown out ; huge fires 
abide. 

And with the wind in greater fury fret. 
The petty streams that pay a daily debt 
To their salt sovereign, with their fresh 
falls' hasten 650 

Add to Ms flow, but alter not his taste.* 


‘ Thou ail ’ quoth she ’ a sea, a soveieim 
king ; 

And, lo, theie falls into thy boundless flood 
Black Inst, dishonour, shame, mu^govem- 

634 

Who seek to Siam the ocean of thy blood. 
If all these petty ills shall change thy good’ 
Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is 
hearsed. 

And nor the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 

• So shall these slaves be king, and thou 
their slave ; 

Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 660 
Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler 
grave ; 

Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy 
piide. 

The lessei thing should not the greater hide ; 
The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s 
foot, 

But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s looL 

‘ So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thv 
state 

‘ No more ; ’ quoth he ‘ by heaven, I will 
not hear thee I 

Yield to my love ; il not, enforced hate, 
Instead of love’s coy touch, shall rudely 
tear thee ; 669 

That done, despitef Lilly I mean to bear thee 
Unto the base bed of some rascal groom, 
To be thy partner in this shameful doom.’ 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light, 
For hght and lust are deadly enemies ; 67+ 
Shame folded up 111 blind concealing night. 
When most unseen, then most doth 
tyrannize. 

The wolf hath seiz’d Ms prey j the poor 
Iamb cries 

Till with her own white fleece her voice 
controll’d 

Entombs her outcry in her lips* sweet 
fold ; 679 

For with the nightly linen that she wears 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head. 
Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 
O, that prone lust should stain so pure a 
bed I 684 

The spots whereof could weeping purify, 
Her tears should drop on them perpetu- 
ally. 

But she hath lost a dearer thing than 
life, 

And he hath won what he would lose again. 
This forced league doth force a further 
strife, 689 

This momentary joy breeds months of pain* 
Hus hot desire converts to cold disdain ; 
Pure Chastity is rifled of her store, 

And Lust, the thief, far poorer than 
before. 
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Look as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, ' 
Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 695 
Make slow pursuit, or altogether bank 
prhe prey wherein by nature they delight ; 
So surfeit-taking Taiquin fares this night : 
His taste delicious, in digestion souiing. 
Devours his will, that liv’d by toul 
devouring, 700 

O, deeper siii than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination ! 
Drunken Desiie must \omit his receipt, 

Ere he can see his own abomination. 701 
While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat 01 lein his rash desire. 
Till, like a jade. Self-will himseit doth 
tire. 

And then with lank and lean discolour’d 
cheek, 

With heavy eye, knit brow, and strength- 
less pace, 7 '^s‘ 

Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 
Like to a bankiupt beggar wails his case. 
The flesh being proud, Desire doth fight 
with Grace, 

For there it revels ; and when that 
decays. 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 71 1 

So fares it with this fauitfui lord of Rome, 
Who this accomplishment so hotly chased ; 
For now against himself he sounds this 
doom. 

That through the length of times he stand - 
disgraced ; 

Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defaced. 
To whose weak ruins muster troops ot 
caies, 7 -’o 

To ask the spotted piincess how she fares. 

She says her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall, 
And by their mortal fault brought in sub- 
jection 

Her immoitality, and made her thrall 
To living death and pain perpetual ; 

Which in her prescience she controlled 
still, 

But her foresight could not forestall thdr 
will, 

Ev’n in this thought through the dark 
night he stealeth, 

A captive victor that hath lost in gam ; 730 
Bearing away the wound that nothing 
healeth, 

The scar that will despite of cure remain. 
Leaving his spoil perplex’d m greater pain. 
She bears the load of lust he left behind, 
And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 735 

He like a thievish dog creeps sadly thence. 
She like a wearied lamb lies panting there ; 
He scowls and hates himself for his offence. 
She, desperate, with her nails her flesh doth 
tear, 739 1 


He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear ; 

She stays, exclaiming on the direful 
night ; 

He runs, and chides his vanish’d loath’d 
debght. 

He thence depaits a heavy coovextitc. 

She there lemains a hopeless castaway ; 
He m his speed looks for the moining 

74^ 

Sne prays she never may behold the day. 
‘ For day ’ quoth she ‘ night’s scapes doth 
open lay ; 

And my tiue eyes have never practis’d 
how 7^8 

To cloak offences with a cunning biow. 

’ They think not but that every eye can see 
The same disgrace which they themselves 
behold ; 

And therefore would they still in -darkness 
be, 

To have their unseen sin remain untold ; 
For they Iheii guilt with weeping will un- 
fold. 

And grave, like water that doth eat in 
steel, 

Upon my cheeks what helpless sham.‘ 
I feel.’ 

Here she exclaims against lepose and rest, 
And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 
She wakes her heait by beating on her 
bicast, 

And bids it leap fiom ^hcnce, where it may 
find 7^0 

Some puiei chest to close so pure a mmcL 

Fiantic with guet thus breathe^, she forth 
her spite 

Against the unseen secrecy of night : 

* O comfort-killing Night, image of hell ! 
Dun leg'sier and notaiy oi shame I ;6i 
Black stage for tiagedies and murders fell ! 
Vast sm-concealing chaos I nurse of blame ! 
Blind muffled bawd! daik harbour tor 
defame ! 

Grim cave of death ! whisp’nng con- 
spuator. 

With close-tongu’d tieason and the 
lavisher i 770 

‘ O hateful, vaporous, and foggy night ! 
Since thou art guilty ot my cureless crime. 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light. 
Make war against proportion’d course of 
time ; 

Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 771 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed. 

Knit poisonous clouds about his golden 
head. 

’ With rotten damps ravish the morning 
air ; 

Let their exhal’d mnwholesomc breath? 
“make sick 

The life of purity, the supreme fair, 78a 

m3 
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Ere he arrive his weaiv noontide pnck ; 
And let tliy musty vapours march so thick. 
That in their smoky ranks tus smothTed ' 
light 

May set at noon and make perpetual 
mght. 

* Were Tarquin Night, as he is but Night’s 

child, 785 

The silver-shining queen he would distain ; 
Her twinkling handmaids too, by him 
defil’d. 

Through Night’s black bosom should not 
peep again ; 

So should 1 have co-partners in my pain ; 
And fellowship m woe doth woe assuage, 
As palmers' chat makes short their 

pilgnmage. 791 

* Where now 1 have no one to blush with 

To cross their arms and hang their heads 
with mine, 

To mask their brows and hide their infamy; 
But 1 alone alone must sit and pme, 795 

Seasoning the earth with show'rs of silver 
brine. 

Mingling my talk with tears, my grief 
with groans. 

Poor wasting monuments of lasting 
mOans. 

* O Night, thou furnace of foul reeking 

smoke, 7 ^j 

Let not the jealous Day behold that face 
Which underneath thy black aU-hidmg 
cloak 

Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace ! 
Keep still povssession of thy gloomy place. 
That all the faults which in thy reign are 
made 80 1 

May likewise be sepulcher'd in thy shade 

* Make me not object to the tell-tale Day 
The light will show, character’d in my brow, 
The story of sweet chastity’s decay. 

The impious breach of holy wedlock vow ; 
Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 810 
To cipher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote my loathsome trespass in my 
looks. 

‘ The nurse, to still her cnild, will tell my 
story. 

And fright her crying babe with Tarquin’s 
name ; 

The orator, to deck his oratory* 

Will couple my lepioach to Tarquin’s 
shame ; 

Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame. 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line. 
How Tarquin wronged me, 1 CoIIatme. 

* Let my good name, that senseless reputa- 

tion, 830 

For Collatine’s dear love be kept unspotted ; 
If that be made a theme for disputation, 
1:294 


The branches of another root are rotted 
And undeserv'd reproach to him allotted 
That is as clear from tins attaint of mine 
As 1 ere this was pure to Coliatine, 8ae 

* O unseen shame ! mvisible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore! crest -wounding, private scar I 
Reproach is stamp’d m CoUatinus' face. 
And Tarquin's eye may read the inot 
afar. 

How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
Alas, how many bear such shameful 
blows, 8^ 

Which not themselves but he that gives 
them knows I 

‘ If, CoUatme, thine honour lay in me. 
From me by strong assault it is beteft. 835 
My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee. 
Have no perfection of my summer left. 
But robb'd and ransack'd fay injurious 
theft. 

In thy weak hive a wand’ring wasp hath 
crept. 

And suck’d the honey which thy chaste 
bee kept. 840 

" Yet am I guilty of thy honour's wrack 

Yet for thv honour did I entertain him ; 
Coming from thee, 1 could not put him 
back. 

For it had been dishonour to disdain him ; 
Besides of weariness he did complain him*, 
And talk’d of virtue — O unlook'd-for 
evil, 846 

When virtue ’s profan’d in such a devil I 

' Why should the worm intrude the maiden 
bud ? 

Or hateful cuckoos hatch m sparrows’ nests? 
Or toads infect fair founts with venom 
mud ? 850 

Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts ? 

Or kings be breakers of their own behests ? 
But no perfection is so absolute 
That some impurity doth not pollute. 

* The aged man that coffers up his gold s-js 
Is plagu’d with cramps and gouts and pain- 
ful fits. 

And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 
But like still-pmmg Tantalus he sits. 

And useless barns the harvest of his wits, 
Having no other pleasure of his gam 860 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

‘ So then he hath it, when he cannt^ use 
it, 

And leaves it to be mast’red by his young ; 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it. 
Their father was too weak, and they too 
strong, 865 

To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 
The sweets we wish for turn to loathed 
sours 

Even in the moment that we call them 
ours. 
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‘ Unruly blasts want on the tender spring ; 
Unwholesome weeds take icot wjith 
precious fiow’rs ; t>7o 

The adder hisses where the sw'eet birds sing ; 
What virtue breeds niiquity devours. 

We have no good that we can say is ours. 
But ill-atmexed Oppoitunity 
Or kills his life or else ins quality. fys 

‘ O Oppoitunity, thy guilt is groat I 
’Tis thou that execut'st the traitor’s 
treason ; 

Thou sets the wolf where he the lamb may 
get ; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou ’pomt’st the 
season ; 

’Tis thou chat spurn’st at right, at law, at 
reason ; sso 

And in thy shady cell, where none may 
spy him, 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander 
by him. 

' Thou makest the vestal volate her oath ; 
Thou biowest the fire when temperance is 
thaw’d ; 

Tiiou smothcrest honesty, thou murthTest 
troth ; 

Thou foul abettor! thou notoiious bawd! 
Thou planlest scandal and displacest laud. 
Ihou raMSher, thou traitor, thou false 
thief, 

Thv honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief ! 

' 1 hy secret pleasure turns to open shame, 
Ihv private feasting to a public fast, f 
Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name. 
Thy sugTed tongue to bitter wormwood 
taste ; 

Thy violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 895 
Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee ? 

' When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s 
fnend. 

And bring him where his suit may be 
obtained ? 

When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes 
to end ? 

Or free that soul which wretchedness hath 
chained ? 900 

Gi%'e physic to the sick, ease to the pained ? 
The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry 
out for thee ; 

But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 

* The patient dies while the physician 
sleeps ; 9c*4 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds 
Justice is feasting while the widow weeps 
Advice is sporting while infection breeds ; 
Thou grant’st no time for chaiitable deeds 
Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s 
rages, 

Thy heinous hours wait on them as their 
pages. 9*' 


When Truth and Virtue have to do with 
thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid ; 
They buy thy help, but Sin ne’er gives a 
fee ; 913 

He gratis comes, and thou art well apaid 
As v\e}l to hear as giant what he hath said. 
My Collatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stay’d by 
thee. 

' Guilty though ~ of minder and of theft, 
Guiltv of perjecy and subornation. 

Guilty of tieason, torgciy, and shift, 92c 
Guilty of incest, that abomination : 

An accessary by thine inclination 

To ail sins past, and all that are to come, 
From the creation to the general doom. 

‘ klis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly 
Night, 925 

Swift subtle post, cairier of grisly care. 
Eater of youth, false slave to false delight. 
Base watch of woes, sin’s packhorse, 
virtue’s snare ; 

Thou nursest all, and murd’rest all that are, 
O hear me then, injurious, shifting Time ! 
Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

’ VTiy hath thy scivant Opportunity 933 
Betray'd the hours thou gav'st me to 
repose ? 

Cancell’d my fortunes and enchained me 
To endless dale of never-ending woes ? 
Time’s office is to fine‘thc hate if foes, 936 
To eat up eriors by opinion bred. 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

* Time’s glory is to calm contending kings. 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to 

light, 940 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things. 
To wake the morn, and sentinel the mght, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right ; 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy 
hours. 

And smear with dust their glitt’ring 
golden tow’rs ; 945 

* To fill with worm-holes stately monu- 

ments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books and alter their contents, 
To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ 
wings, 

To dry tire old oak’s sap, and cherish 
springs ; 950 

To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel. 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s 
wheel ; 

’ To show the beldam daughters of her 
daughter. 

To make the child a man, the man a child, 
To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter. 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild,, 956 
To mock the subtle in themselves beguil’d^ 

1295 
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To clieer the ploughman with increaseful 
crops, 

And waste huge stones with little water- 
drops* 

* Why work’st thou mischief in thy pilgrim- 

age, 960 

Unless thou couldst return to make amends ? 
One poor retiring minute in an age 
Would purchase thee a thousand thousand 
friends. 

Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends 

O, this dread night, wouldst thou one 
hour come back, 

I could prevent this storm, and shun thy 
wrack ! 966 

' Thou ceaseless lackey to Eternity, 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his 
flight ; 

Devise extremes beyond extremity 
To malie him curse this cursed crimeful 
night ; 970 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright 

And the dire thought of his committed 
evil 

Shape every bash a hideous shapeless 
devil. 

* Disturb his houi's of rest with restless 

trances, 974 

Atflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 
Lot there bechance him pitiful mischances 
To make him moan, but pity not his moans. 
Stone him with hard’ned heaits harder than 
stones ; 

And let mild women to him lose their 
mildness, 

Wflder to him than tigers in their 
wildness. 980 

' Let him have time to tear his curled hair. 
Let him have time against himself to rave. 
Let him have time of Time’s help to 
despair. 

Let hfm have time to live a loathed slave, 
I-et him have time a beggar’s orts to crave ; 

And time to see one that by alms doth 
live 986 

Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

’ Let him have time to see his friends his 
foes, 

And merry fools to mock at him resort ; 
Let him have time to mark how slow time 
goes 990 

In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport ; 

And ever let his unrecalling crime 

Have time to wail th’ abusing of his time. 

'O Time, thou tutor both to good and 
bad. 

Teach me to curse him that thou taught'st 
this ill ! 99<j 

At his own shadow let the thief run mad. 
Himself himself seek every hour to kill 1 


Such wretched hands such wretched blood 
should spill ; 

For who so base would such an office 

iiave 10^' 

As sland’rous death’s-man to so base a 
slave ? 

" The baser is he, coming from a king, 

To shame his hope with deeds degenerate 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
Ihat makes him honour’d or begets him 
hate ; X005 

For greatest scandal waits on greatest 
state. 

The moon being clouded presently is 
miss’d, 

But little stars may hide them when they 
hst. ^ 

* The crow may bathe his coal-black wings 
in mire 1009 

And unperceiv’d fly with the filth away; 
But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 
The stain upon his silver down will stay. 
Poor grooms are sightless night, kings 
glorious day. 1013 

Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 
But eagles gaz’d upon with every eye. 

’ Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools I 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools, 
Debate where leisure serves with dull 
debaters ; 

To trembling clients be you mediators. 1020 
For me, I force not argument a straw. 
Since that my case is past the help of 
law. 

In vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful 
Night ; 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy, 1025 
In vain I spurn at my confirm’d despite ; 
This helpless smoke of words doth me no 
right. 

The remedy indeed to do me good 
Is to let forth my foul defiled blood, 

’ Poor hand, why quiver’ st thou at tliis 
decree ? 1030 

Honour thyself to rid me of this shame ; 
For if I die my honour lives in thee. 

But if I live thou liv’st in my defame. 

Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal 
dame. 

And wast afeard to scratch her wicked 
foe, 1035 

Kin both thyself and her for yielding so*. 

This said, from her betumbled couch she 
starteth 

To find some desp’rate instrument of death, 
But this no slaughterhouse no tool im- 
partetli 

To make more vent for passage of her 
breath, *o4o 
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Wbicli tturocgiDg tfnough her lips so 
vaolshetti 

As smoke from ®tiia, that in air con- 
sumes, 

Or that winch from discharged cannon 
fumes. 

' la vain,* quoth she ‘ I live, and seek in 
vain 

Same happy mean to end a hapless life. 1045 
I feai*d by Tarquin's falchion to be slain. 
Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife ; 
But when I fear’d I was a loyal wife ; 

So am I now — O no, that cannot be ; 

Of that true type hath Tarqmn rifled me. 

•O, that is gone for which I sought to 
live. 

And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To dear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery ; 

\ dying life to living infamy. 1055 

Poor helpless help, the treasure stol’n 
away. 

To bum the guiltless casket where it lay I 

Well, well, dear CoUatine, thou shalt not 
know 

The stained taste of violated troth ; 

. will not wrong thy true affection so 1060 
To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 

This bastard graff shall never come to 
growth ; 

He shall not boast who did thy stock 
pollute 

That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

Nor shall he smile at thee in secret 
thought, 1065 

^or laugh with his companions at thy state ; 
But thou Shalt know thy interest was not 
bought 

Basely with gold, but stol’n from forth thy 

For me, I am the mistress of my fate, to 6 o 

And with my trespass never will dispense. 

Tin life to death acquit my forc’d offence. 

I will not poison thee with my attaint, 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly corn’d excuses ; 
My sable ground of sin I will not paint 
To hide the truth of this false night’s 
abuses. 

My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes like 
sluices, 

As from a mountain-spring that feeds a 
dale, 

Shall gush pure streams to purge my 
impure tale.’ 

Ily this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
|lhe well-tun’d warble of her nightly 
sorrow, 1080 

lind solemn night with slow-sad gait 
descended 

fto ugly hell; when lo, the blushing 
morrow i 


lends Hght to all tair eyes that light will 
borrow ; 

But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see. 

And therefore still in eight would 
cloist’red be. xoss 

Revealing day tliiough every cranny spies. 
And seems to point her out where she sits 
weeping ; 

To whom she sobbing speaks : ^ O eye of 
eyes, 

Why pry'st thou thiough my window 1 
Leave thy peeping ; 

Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are 
sleeping ; 1090 

Brand not my forehead with thy piercing 
light. 

For day hath nought to do what’s done 
by night 

Thus cavils she with ei'ery thing she sees. 
True grief is fond and testy as a child. 

Who wayward once, his mood with nought 
agrees. 1095 

Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them 
mild : 

Continuapee tames the one ; the other 
wild, 

Like an unpractis’d swimmer plunging 
stiU 

With too much labour drowns for want of 
skill. 

So she, deep drenched in a sea of care, noo 
Holds disputation with each thing she 
views, 

And to herself all sorrow doth compare ; 

No object but her passion’s strength 
renews, 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues. 

Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no 
words ; 1105 , 

Sometime *tis mad and too much talk 
affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning’s 
joy 

Make her moans mad with their sweet 
melody ; 

For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 
Sad souls are slain m merry company ; mo 
Grief best is pleas’d with grief’s society. 

True sorrow then is feelingly suffic’d 

When with like semblance it is sym- 
pathiz’d, 

’Tis double death to drown in ken of shore ; 
He ten times pines that pines beholding 
food; ms 

To see the salve doth make the wound ache 
more ; 

*reat grief grieves most at that would do it 
good ; 

Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 

Who, being stopp’d, the bounding banks 
o’erflows ; 
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Grief dalE'ed with nor law nor limit 
knows. 1X20 

‘ Yon mocking birds,’ quoth she * youi 
tunes entomb 

Within your hollow-swelling feathered 
breasts,' 

And in my hearing be you mute and dumb- 
My restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 
A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests. 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears; 

Distress likes dumps when time is kept 
with tears, X127 

' Come, Philomel, that sing’st ot ravish- 
ment, 

Make thy sad grove in my dishevell’d hair. 
As the danlc earth v/eeps at thy languish- 
ment, xxs*^ 

So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 
And with deep groans the diapason bear ; 

For burthen-wise I’ll hum on Tarquin 
still. 

While thou on Tereus descants better 
skill. 

* And whiles against a thorn thou bcar’st 
thy part 1x35 

To keep thy shaip w’oes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee w^ell, against my heait 
Will fix a sharp knife to adu'ght mine 
eye ; 

Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 

These means, as frets upon an inslrii- 
ment, u-io 

Shall tune our heartstrings to true 
languishment. 

’ And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the 
day, 

As shaming any eye should thee behold. 
Some dark deep desert, seated from, the 
way. 

That knows not parching heat nor freezing 
cold, 1145 

Will we find out ; and there we will unfold 

To creatures stern sad tunes, to change 
their kinds. 

Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear 
gentle minds.' 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at 
gaze, 

Wildly determining which way to fly, 1150 
Or one encompass’d with a winding maze 
That cannot tread the way out readily ; 

So with herself is she in mutiny. 

To live or die which of the twain were 
better, 

When life is sham’d, and death reproach’s 
debtor, xiss 

‘ To kill myself/ quoth she * alack, what 
were it. 

But with my body my poor soul’s pollution ? 
They that lose half with greater patience 
bear it J 


Than they whose whole is swallowed in 
confusion. jj 

That mother tiies a merciless conclusion 
Who, having two sweet babes, when 
death takes one. 

Will slay the other and be nurse to none. 

‘ My body or my soul, which was the 
dearer, 

When the one pure, the other made divine ? 
Whose love of cither to myself w as neaier 
When both were kept for heaven and 
Collatine ? 1^55 

Ay me I the baik pill’d fiom the lofty pine 
His leaves will wither and his sap decay • 
So must, my soul, hei baik being pilfd 
away. 

* Her house is sack’d, hci quiet interrupted 
Her mansion batter’d by the enemy ; n^i 
Her sacied temple spotted, spoil’d, cor- 
rupted. 

Grossly engirt with daiing infamy ; 

Then let it not be call’d impiety 

If in this blemish’d fort I make some 
hole 117, 

Through which I may convey this 
troubled soul. 

‘ Yet die I will not till my Collatine 
Ha\e heard the cause of my untimely 
death ; 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made me stop my 
bieath. nso 

My stained blood to Tarquin I’ll bequeath, 
W’liich by him tainted shall for him be 
spent. 

And as his due writ in my testament. 

‘ My honour 111 bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonouiecl. 1155 
’Tis honour to deprive dishonour’d life : 
The one will live, the other being dead. 

So of shame’s ashes shall my fame be bred ; 
For in my death I murther shameful 
scorn. 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new 
born. 1190 

‘ Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost, 
What legacy shall 1 bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast, 

By whose example thou reveng'd mayst be. 
How Tarquin must be us’d, read it in me : 
Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy 
foe ; 1196 

And for my sake serve thou false Tarquin 
so. 

‘ This brief abridgment of my will I make : 
My soul and body to the skies and ground ; 
My resolution, husband, do thou take ; 1200 
Mine honour be the knife’s that makes my 
wound ; 

My shame be his that did fny fame con- 
found ; 
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And all my fame that lives disbursed be 

To those that live and think no shame 
of me, 1304 

' Thou, CoOatioe, shalt oversee this will. 
How was 1 overseen that thou shalt see it 
My blocxi shall wash the slander of mine ill 
My life's foul deed, my life's fair end shall 
free it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say 
“ So be it 

Yield to my hand ; my hand shall con- 
quer thee ; 1210 

Thou dead, both die, and both shall 
victors be.* 

This plot of death when sadly she had 
laid. 

And wip’d the brinish pearl from her bright 
eyes. 

With untun'd tongue she hoarsely calls 
her maid, 1214 

Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 
For fleet- wing'd duty with thought’s 
feathers flies. 

Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid 
seem so 

As winter meads when sun doth melt 
their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good- 
morrow 

With soft-slow tongue, true mark of 
modesty, 1220 

And sorts a sad look to her lady's sorrow. 
For wtiy her tace uorc sorrow’s livery ; 

But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash'd 
with woe. 1225 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being 
set. 

Each flower moist'ned like a melting eye ; 
Even so the maid with swelling drops gan 
wet 

Her circled eyne, enforc’d by sympathy 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky. 

Who in a salt-wav'd ocean quench their 
light, 1231 

Which makes the maid weep like the 
dewy night, 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand. 
Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling t 
One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cause but company of her drops 
spilling. 1236 

Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 

Grieving themselves to guess at others’ 
smarts, 

And then they drown their eyes, or 
break their hearts. 

For men have marble, women waxen minds. 
And therefore are they form'd as marble 
will ; Z34X 


The weak oppress’d, th* impression of 
strange kinds 

Is form’d m them by force, by fraud, or 
skill. 

Then call them not the authors of their 

ill. 

No more than wax shall be accounted 
evil 1245 

Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a 

devH. 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign 
plain, 

I-ays open ail the little worms that creep ; 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep. 
Through crystal walls each little mote will 
peep. 1251 

'Though men can cover crimes with bold 
stem looks, 

Poor women's faces are their own faults* 
books. 

No man inveigh against the withered 
flow'r. 

But chide rough winter that the flow'r hath 

kill’d, 1255 

Not that devour’d, but that which doth 
devour. 

Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild 
Poor women’s faults that they are so 
fulfiird 

With men's abuses I those proud lords to 
blame 

Make w'eak-made women tenants to their 
shame. 1260 

The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 
Assail’u by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death and shame that might 
ensue 

By that her death, to do her husband 
wrong. 

Such danger to resistance did belong 1265 

That dying fear through all her body 
spread ; 

And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece 
speak 

To the poor counterfeit of her complaining, 

' My girl,* quoth she * on what occasion 
break *270 

Those tears from thee that down thy cheeks 
are raining ? 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 

Know, gentle wench, it small avails my 
mood ; 

If tears could help, mine own would do 
me good. 

But tell me, girl, when went * — and there 
she stay’d 1275 

Till after a deep groan — * Tarquin from 
hence ? ' 

Madam, ere 1 was up,* replied the maid 
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‘ The more to blame my sluggard negli- 
gence. 

Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense : 
Myself was stirring ere the break of day. 
And ere I rose was Tarquin gone away. 

‘ But, lady, if your maid may be so bold. 
She w'ould request to know your heaviness.* 
‘ O, peace 1 ’ quoth Lucrece * If it should be 
told, 

The repetition cannot make it less, 12S5 
For more it is than 1 can well express ; 
And that deep torture may be call'd a 
hell. 

When more is felt than one hath power 
to tell. 

' Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen — 
Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 
What should I say ? — One of my husband's 
men 

Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 
A letter to my loid, my love, my dear. 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it ; 
The cause craves haste, and it will soon 
be writ.' 1295 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write. 
First hovering o'er the paper with her quill. 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight ; 
What wit sets down is blotted straight with 
w'lll ; 1 299 

This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : 
Much like a press of people at a door. 
Throng her inventions, which shall go 
before. 

At last she thus begins : ‘ Thou worthy 
lord 

Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee. 
Health to thy person I Next vouchsale t' 
afford — 1305 

If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see — 
Some present speed to come and visit me. 
So I commend me from our house in 
grief ; 

My woes are tedious, though my words 
are brief*. 

Here folds she up the tenour of her woe. 
Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 1311 
By this short schedule Collatine may know' 
Her grief, but not her grief's true quality ; 
She dares not thereof make discovery, 

Lest he should hold it her own gross 
abuse, 1315 

Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain'd 
excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear 
her ; 

When sighs and groans and tears may grace 
the fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 
From that suspicion which the world might 
bear her. xsai 


To shun this blot, she would not blot the 
letter 

With words, till action might become 
them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear 
them told ; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 1323 
The heavy motion that it doth behold, 
When every part a part of woe doth bear. 
'Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear : 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than 
shallow fords. 

And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind 
of words. 1330 

Her letter now is seal’d, and on it writ 
‘ At Ardea to my lord with more than 
haste 

The post attends, and she delivers it. 
Charging the sour-fac'd groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast. 

Speed more than speed but dull and slow 
she deems : 1336 

Extremity still uigeth such extremes. 

The homely villain curtsies to her low ; 
And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 
Receives the scroll without or yea or no, 
And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 
But they whose guilt within their bosoms 

he 1342 

Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 

For Luciece thought he blush’d to see her 
shame. 

When, silly groom God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life, and bold audachy. 1346 
Such harmless creatuies have a true respect 
To talk in deeds, while otheis saucily 
Promise more speed but do it leisurely. 

Even so, this pattern of the worn-out age 

Pawn’d honest looks, but laid no words 
to gage. 1351 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust. 
That two red fires in both their faces blazed ,* 
She thought he blush’d as knowing Tar- 
qum's lust, 

And, blushing with him, wistly on him 
gazed ; 1355 

Her earnest eye did make him more amazed; 

The more she saw the blood his cheeks 
replenish, 

The more she thought he spied in her 
some blemish. 

But long she th.nks till he return again, 
And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. 
The weary t-me she cannot entertain, 1361 
For now 'tis stale to sigh, to weep, and 
groan ; 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 

That she her plaints a little while doth 
stay, 

Pausing for means to mourn some newer 
way. J36J 


1300 
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At last she calls to mmd where hangs a 
piece 

Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy ; 
Before the which is drawn the power of 
Greece 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 
Threat’nmg cloud-kissing Ihon with annoy; 
Which the conceited painter drew so 
proud, 1371 

As heaven, it seem’d, to kiss the turrets 
bow'd. 

A thousand amentable objects there, 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life : 
Many a dry diop seem’d a weeping tear 
Shed for the slaught'ied husband by the 
wife ; i 37 ''> 

The red blood reek’d to show the paintei’- 
strife ; 

. And dying eyes gleam’d forth their aslu 
lights, 

Like dying coals burnt out in tediOu^ 
nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioneei 
Begrim’d with sweat and smeaied all with 
dust ; 13’^ j 

And from the towers of Troy there wrould 
appear 

The very eyes of men through loopholes 
thrust. 

Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust. 
Such sweet observance in this work was 
had i 3 ''->- 

That one might see those far-off eyes 
look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing m then 
faces ; 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity ; 
And here and there the painter inter- 
laces 

Pale cowards marching on with trembling 
paces, 130 1 

Which heartless peasants did so well 
resemble 

That one would swear he saw therntjuake 
and tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold I 139*) 
The face of either cipher’d cither’s heart ; 
Their face their manners most expressly 
told: 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll'd ; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show’d deep regard and smiling govern- 
ment. ^400 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor 
stand. 

As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight, 
Maldng such sober action with his hand 
That it beguil'd attention, charm’d the 
sight. 


In speech, it seem d, his beard all silver 
white x^o5 

Waggvi. up and down, and from his lips 
did fly 

Thin winding bieath, which purl’d up to 
the sky. 

About him weie a press of gaping faces. 
Which seem’d to swallow up his sound 
advice, 

All jointly hst’ning, but with several graces, 
As It some mermaid did their ears entice ; 
Some high, some low — the paintei was so 
nice — 14 r 2 

The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 
To jump up higher seem’d to mock the 
mind. 

Here one man’s hand lean'd on another’s 
head, 1415 

His nose being shadowed by his neighbours 
ear ; 

Here one being throng’d bears back, all 
boll’n and red ; 

Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear ; 
And in their lage such signs of rage they 
bear, 1419 

As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words. 
It seem'd they would debate with angry 
swords. 

For much imaginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Gup’d in an armed hand ; himself, behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind ; 
A hand, a foot, a face a leg, a head, 1427 
Stood foi the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold ILector, 
march’d to field, 1430 

Stood many Troyan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons 
wield ; 

And to their hope they such odd action 
yield 

That through their light joy seemed to 
appear. 

Like bright things stain’d, a kind of 
heavy fear. 1435 

And from the strond of Dardan where they 
fought. 

To Simois’ reedy banks, the red blood ran. 
Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks 
began 1439 

To break upon the galled shore, and than 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join, and shoot their foam at 
Simois’ banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come. 
To find a face where all distress is stell’d. 
Many she sees where cares have carved 
some, 1445 

130X 
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But none where aE distress and dolour 
dwell’d, 

Till she despairing Hecuba beheld. 

Staring on Prig’s wounds with her old 
eyes. 

Which bleeding under Pyrrhus* proud 
foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomiz’d *450 

Time’s rain, beauty’s wrack, and grim care’s 
, reign ; 

Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were 
disguis’d ; 

Of what she was no semblance did remain 
Her blue blood chang’d to black in every 
vein. 

Wanting the spring that those shrank 
pipes had fed, 1455 

Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 
And shapes her sorrow to the beldam's 
woes, 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries 
And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : 2466 
The painter was no god to lend her those j 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her 
wrong 

To give ber so much grief and not a 
tongue. 

* Po instrument,' quoth she * without a 

sound. 

I’ll tune thy woes with my lamenting 
tongue, 2465 

And drop sweet balm in Priam’s painted 
wound, 

And rail pn Pyrrhus that hath done him 
wrong. 

And with my tears quench Troy that burns 
so long ; 

And with my knife scratch out the angry 
eyes i4f»o 

Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 

* Show me the strumpet that began this 

stir, 

That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth 
bear. 2474 

Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here ; 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine 
eye. 

The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter 
die. 

* Why should the private pleasure of some 

one 

Become the public plague of many moe ? 
Let sin, alone committed, light alone 1480 
Upon his head that hath transgressed so ; 
Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe. 

For one’s offence why should so many 
fall. 

To plague a private sm In general ? 

130* 


' Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Pnam dies. 
Here matiiy Hector faints, here Troilus 
sounds I i486 

Here friend by friend In bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadvised 
wounds. 

And one man’s lust these many lives con- 
founds. 

Had doting Priam check’d his son’s 
desire, 1490 

Troy had been bright with fame, and not 
with fire.' 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy’s painted 
woes *, 

For sorrow, lilce a heavy-hanging bell, 

Once set on ringing, with his own weight 
goes ; 

Then little strength rings out the doleful 
knell ; 1495 

So Lucrece set a-work sad tales doth tell 

To pencill’d pensiveness and colour’d 
sorrow ; 

She lends them words, and she their looks 
doth borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting 
round, 2499 

And who she finds forlorn she doth lament. 
At last she sees a wretched image bound 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds 
lent ; 

His face, though full of cares, yet shcw’d 
content : 

Onward to Troy with the blunt swains 
he goes. 

So mild that Patience seem’d to ,scorn 
his woes. *505 

In him the painter labour’d with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes waihng 
still, 

A brow unbent, that seem’d to welcome 
woe ; X509 

Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so 

That blushing red no guilty instance 
gave. 

Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts 
hax’C ; 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil, 

He entertain’d a show so seeming just. 

And therein so ensconc’d his secret evil. 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust 251® 
False-creeping craft and perjury should 
thrust 

Into so bright a day such black-fac'd 
storms. 

Or blot with hell-born sin such salnt-Iikc . 
forms. 

The well-skill’d workman this mild image 
drew 

For perjur’d Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam alter slew ; 
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Whose words, like \vildfire. burnt the shin- 
ing glory 

Of ricb-buiit Ikon, thai the skies were sorry. 
And little stars shot from their fixed 
places, 1535 

When their glass fell wherein they view'd 
their faces. 

This picture she advisedly perns *d. 

And chid the painter for ins wondrous 
skill ; 

Saying, some shape in Smon's was abus'd, 
So fair a form lodg'd not a mind so ill ; 1530 
And still on Inm she gaz’d, and gazing 
still 

Such signs of truth in his plain face she 
spied 

That she concludes the picture was 
belied. 

' It cannot be ' quoth she ‘ that so much 
glide ' 

She would have said ' can lurk m such a 
look ' 1535 

But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the 
while. 

And from her tongue * can lurk ' from 
‘ cannot ‘ took ; 

' It cannot be * she in that sense forsook. 
And turn’d it thus ; ' It cannot be, I find. 
But such a face should bear a wicked 
mind ; it>4o 

‘ For even as subtle Sinon here is painted, 
So sober-5.ad. 5.0 weary, and so rnild. 

As if with grief or travdfi he had fainted, 
To me Came 1 arquin armed ; so beguil’d 
With outward honesty, but yet defil’d 
With inward vice. As Pnam him did 
cherish. 

So did 1 Tarquin ; so my Trov did perish. 

' Look, look, how list’mng Priam wets hxs 
eyes. 

To see those borrowed tears that Sinon 
sheds. 

Pnam, why art thou old, and yet not wise ? 
For everv tear he tails a Troyan bleeds ; 
His eye drops fire, no water thence pro- 
ceeds ; 195J 

Those round clear pearls of his that move 
thy pity 

Are balls of quenchless fire to burn thy 
city. » 

' Such devils steal effects from Hghtless 
hell ; £555 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold. 
And in that cold hot burning fire doth 
dwell ; 

These contraries such unity do hold 
Only to flatter fools, and make them bold ; 
So Priam’s trust false Smon's tears doth 
flatter 4560 

That he finds means to bum his Troy 
with water *• 


Here, all enrag’d, such passion her assails 
That patience is quite beaten from her 
breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 
Companng him to that unhappy guest 1565 
Whose deed hath made hers& herself 
detest. 

At last she smilingly with this gives o'er : 

* Fool ! fool 1 ’ quoth she * his wounds 
will not be sore.' 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her 
sorrow, 

And time doth weary time with her com- 
plaining. 1570 

She looks for night, and then she longs for 
morrow. 

And both she thinks too long with her 
remaining. 

Short time seems long in sorrow's sharp 
sustaining ; 

Though woe be heavy, yet it sdidom 
sleeps ; 

And thev that watch see time how slow 
It Creeps. 1375 

UTiich all this time hath oversHpp'd her 
thought 

Thar she with painted images hath spent, 
Beiiig from the tecling ot her own grief 
brought 

By deep surmise of others' detriment, 1579 
Losing her woes m shows of discontent. 

li easeth some, though none it ever 
cured. 

To think their dolour others have 
ersiiarcd. 

But now the mindful messenger, come back. 
Brings home his lord and other company ; 
Who finds his Luciece clad in mourning 
black, £585 

And round about her tcar-dismined eye 
Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the 
sky. 

’Tliese water-galls in her dim element 

Foietell new storms to those already 
spent. 

Which when her sad-beholding husband 
saw, £590 

Amazedly in her sad face he stares ; 

Her eyes, though sod in tears, look'd red 
and raw. 

Her lively colour kill'd with deadly cares. 
He hath no power to ask her how she fares ; 

Both stood like old acquaintance in a 
trance, £595 

Met far from home, wond'ring each 
other’s chance. 

At last he takes her by the bloodless 
hand, 

And thus begins ; ' What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee^befall’n. that thou dost trem- 
bling stand ? 
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Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour 
spent ? 1^00 

Why art thou thus attir'd in discontent ? 
Unmash, dear dear, this moody heavi- 
ness. 

And tell thy grief, that we may give 
redress 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow 
fire 

Ere once she can discharge one word ot 
woe ; ,t6®5 

At length address'd to answer his desire. 
She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta'en prisoner by the foe ; 
While Collatine and his consorted loids 
With sad attention long to hear her 
words. 

And now this pale swan in her wat’ry nest 
Begins tlie sad dirge of her certain ending. 

* Few words ' quoth she ' shall fit the 

trespass best, 

Where no excuse can give the fault amend- 
ing: 

In me moe woes than words are now 
depending; iCis 

And my laments would be drawn out too 
long 

To tell them all with one poor tired 
tongue. 

* Then be this all the task it hath to say . 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came and on that pillow lay i g-o 
W here thou wast wont to rest thy weaiy 

head ; 

And what wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me 
From that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 

* For in the dreadful dead of dark mid- 

night. 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 
And softly cried " Awake, thou Roman 
dame, iGjs 

And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 
If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 

‘ " For some hard-favour 'd ^oom of thine " 
quoth he 

** Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
1*11 murder straight, and then ITl slaughter 
thee, 1634 

And swear 1 found you where you did 
fulfil 

The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy **. 

' With this I did begin to start and cry. 
And then against my heart he set his sword. 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, x6\x 
I should not live to speak another word. 

So should my shame still rest upon record, 

^304 


And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
Th’ adulteiate death of Lucrece and her 
groom. 

' Mine enemy was strong, my poor self 
weak. 

And tar the weaker with so strong a fear. 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to 
speak ; 

Mo rightful plea might plead for justice 
there. 

His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 1650 
That my poor beauty had purloin’d his 
eyes, 

And when the judge is robb’d, the 
pasoner dies. 

‘ O, teach me how to make mine own excuse I 
Or, at the least, this lefuge let me find : 
Though my gross blood be stain’d with this 
abuse, 1655 

Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; 
That was not forc’d ; that never was 
inclin’d 

To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure.' 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 
With head declin’d and voice damm’d up 
with woe, 1661 

With sad-set eyes and wretched arms 
across, 

From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so j 
But wretched as he is he strives in vain ; 
What he breathes out his breath drinks 
up again, 1666 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 
Yet in the eddy boundeth m his pride 
Back to the strait that forc’d him on so 
fast, 1670 

In rage sent out, recall’d in rage, being 
past ; 

Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a 
saw. 

To push grief on, and back the same 
grief draw. 

Which speechless woe of liis poor she 
attendeth, 

And his untimely frenzy thus awafceth : 

‘ Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow 
lendeth 

Another power ; no flood by rdioing 
slaketh. 

My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling-painful. Let it then suffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping 
eyes* 

And for my sake, when I might charm 
thee so. 

For she that vfas thy Lucrece, now attend 
me: 

Be suddenly revenged on my foe* 
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TMne# mine, his own ; suppose thou dost 
defend me 

From what is past. The help that thou 
Shalt lend me 16S5 

Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 

‘ But ere I name him, you, fair lords,' 
quoth she, 

SpeaJdng to those that came with Collatine, 

* Shall plight your honourable faiths to me 
With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of 

mine ; ^091 

For ’tis a meritorious fair design 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms : 

Knights, by their oaths, should right 
poor ladles’ harms 

At this request, with noble disposition 1695 
Each present lord began to piomise aid, 

As bound in kmghthood to her jm position. 
Longing to hear the hateful toe bewray d. 
But she, that yet her sad task hath not 
said, 

The piotestation stops. ‘ O speak,’ quoth 
she ^7<>o 

* How may this forced stain be wip'd 

from me ? 

* What is the quality of my offence. 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circum- 
stance ? 

May my pure mind with the foul act 
dispense, 

My low-declined honour to advance ? 1705 
May any terms acquit me from this chance? 

The poisoned fountain clears itself again ; 

And why not I from this compelled 
stain ? ' 

With this, they all at once began to say 
Her body’s stain her mind untainted 
clears ; 

While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, that map which deep impression 
bears 2712 

Of hard misfortune, carv’d m it with tears. 

* No, no,* quoth she ‘ no dame hereafter 

living 

By my excuse shall claim excuse's 
giving.* 1715 

Here with a sigh, as if her heart would 
break. 

She throws forth Tarquin’ t name ; * He, 
he * she says. 

But more than * he * her poor tongue could 
not speak ; 

Till after many accents and delays. 
Untimely breathings, sick, and short assays. 

She utters this ; * He, he, fair lords, *tis 
he, 17*1 

That guides this hand to give this wound 
to me *. 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless 
breast 


A harmful knife, that thence iiei sou! un- 
sheathed. 15'24 

That blow did baJ it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison wheie it breathed. 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds be- 
queathed 

Her winged sprite, and through her 
wounds doth fly 

Life's lasting date from cancell’d destiny. 

Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly 
deed, ^730 

Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew ; 
Till Lucrece’ father, that beholds her bleed. 
Himself on her self-slaught’red body threw. 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murd’rous knife, and, as it left the 
place, 1735 

Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in 
chase ; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth 
divide 

In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side, 1739 
Who like a late-sack’d island vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 
Some of her blood still pure and red 
remain’d, 

And some look’d black, and that false 
Tarquin stain’d. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a wat’iy rigol goes, 1715 
Which seems to weep upon the tainted 
place ; 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece* woes. 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows ; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide. 
Blushing at that which is so putrified. 

Daughter, dear daughter,* old Lucretius 
cries, i 75 x 

That life was mine which thou hast here 
deprived. 

If in the child the father s image lies. 
Where shall 1 1 ve now Lucrece is unlived ? 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 
If children predecease progenitors, 1756 
We are their offspring, and they none of 
ours. 

Pool broken glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semb-ance my old age new 
born ; 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and 
old, ^ 7 ^ 

Shows me a bare-bon*d death by time out- 
worn ; 

O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast 
torn, 

And shiver’d all the beauty of my glass. 
That I no more can see what once I was ! 

O time, cease thou thy course and last no 
longer, ^705 

If they surcease to be that should survive. 

ms 
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SlaalS rotten deatli make conquest of the 
stronger* 

And leave the faltering feeble souls alive ? 
TMe old bees die, the young possess their 
hive. 

Then live, sweet I-iicrece, live again, and 
see ^770 

Thy father die, and not thy father thee. 

By this starts Collatine as from a dream. 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place ; 
And then In key-cold -„Lucrece' bleeding 
stream 

He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his 
face, 1775 

And counterfeits to die with her a space ; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his 
breath. 

And live, to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 
Hath serv'd a dumb arrest upon his 
tongue ; ^ 7 ^^ 

Who. mad that sorrow should liis use 
control. 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so 
long. 

Begins to talk ; but through his lips do 
throng 

Weak words, so thick come, in his poor 
heart's aid, 

That no man could distinguish what he 
said. 1785 

Yet sometime ' Tarquin * was pronounced 
plain. 

But through his teeth, as if the name he 
tore. 

This windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 
Hdd back his sorrow’s tide, to make it 
more ; 

At last it rains, and. busy winds give o’er ; 

Then son and father weep with equal 
strife, i 7 yi 

Who should weep most for daughter or 
for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his. 
Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 
The father says ’ She's nune * O, mine 
she Is 1 ' X 795 

Eepiies her husband* ' Do not take away 
My sorrow's interest J let no mourner 
say 

He weeps for her, for she was only mine, 

And only must be wail’d by Collatine.* 

* 0/ quoth Lucretius * I did give that life 
Which she too early and too late hath 

Spill’d.* rSoi 

* Woe, woe,* quoth Collatine * she was my 

wife, 

I owed her, and *tis mine that she hath 
kill’d.' 

* My daughter I * and * My wife I * with 

damouxs fill’d 


The dispers’d air, who, holding Lucrece* 
hfe, 1805 

Answer’d their cries, * My daughter ! ' 
and * My wife I * 

Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from 
Lucrece’ side. 

Seeing such emulation in their woe. 

Began to clothe his wit m state and pride, 
Burying m Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show. 
He with the Romans was esteemed so 1811 
As Silly jeeimg idiots are with kings, 
For sportive words and utt'nng foolisli 
things. 

But now he throws that shallow habit by 
Wherein deep policy did him disguise, 1813 
And arm'd lus long-hid \vits advisedly 
To ^eck the tears in Collatmus’ eyes. 

' Thou wronged lord of Rome,* quoth he 
’ arise ; 

Let my unsounded self, suppos’d a fool. 
Now set thy iong-experienc'd wit to 
,, school. i8ja 

* Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe 7 
Do wounds help wounds, or gnef help 
grievous deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow. 

For Ms foul act by whom thy fair wife 
bleeds ? 

Such childish humour from weak minds 
proceeds. 1825 

Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 
To slay herself that should have slain her 
foe. 

’ Courageous Roman, do not steep thy 
heart 

In such relenting dew of amen rations. 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy 
part 18 -o 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations 
That they win suffer these abominations — 
Since Rome herself in them doth stand 
disgraced — 

By our strong arms from forth her fair 
streets chased, 

" Now by the Capitol that we adore, 3835 
And by this .chaste blood so unjustly 
stained. 

By heaven's fair sun that breeds the fat 
earth’s store. 

By all our country rights In Rome ma!n<* 
tained, 

And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late com- 
plained 

Her wrongs to us, and by tMs bloody 
knife, X840 

We will revenge the death of this true 
wife/ 

This said, he struck Ms hand upon his 
breast. 

And kiss'd the fatal knife to end his vow ; 
And to Ms protestatioa urg'd the rest. 



THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 


Who, wondering at Mm, did Ms words When they had swoiii to tMs aa\ ised doom, 
allow t 1845 They did conclude to bear dead Liicrece 

Then jointly to the ground their hnees they thence, is^o 

bow To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 

And that deep vow which Bratus made And so to publish Tarquin’s foul offence ; 

before Wliich being done with speedy diligence. 

He doth again repeat# and that they The Romans plausibly did give consent 
swore* To Tarquin's everlasting banishment. 
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TO. THB. ONTIE. BEGETTER. OF. 
THESE. INSUING. SONNETS, 
MR. W. H. ALL. HAPPINESSE. 
AND. THAT. ETERNITIE. 
PROMISED. 

BY. 

OUR. EVER-LIVING. POET. 
WISHETH. 

THE. WELL-WISHING. 
ADVENTURER. IN. 
SETTING. 

FORTH. 

T. T. 


1 

From fairest creatures we desire increase. 
That thereby beauty's rose might never die. 
But as the riper should by time decease. 
His tender heir might bear his memory ; 
But thou, contracted to tliine own bright 
eyes, 5 

Feed'st thy Mght's flame with self-sub- 
stantial fuel, 

Making a famine where abundance lies. 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world’s fresh orna- 
ment 

And only herald to the gaudy spring, lo 
Witliin thine own bud buriest thy content. 
And, tender churl, mak'st waste in 
niggarding. 

Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and 
thee. 

2 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field. 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now. 
Will be a tatter’d weed of small worth held. 
Then bdlng ask’d where all thy beauty lies. 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 6 
To say within thine own deep-sunken eyes 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless 
praise. 

How much more praise deserv d thy 
beauty’s use. 

If thou couldst answer * This fair child of 
mine lo 

Shall sum my count, . and make my old 
excuse ' 

Proving his beauty by succession thine I 
This were to be new made when thou art 
old, 

And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st 
it cold. 


3 

Look in thy glass, and teU the face thou 
viewest 

Now is the time that face should form 
anotlier ; 

Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some 
mother. 

For where is she so fair whose unear'd 
womb 

Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 

Or who IS he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his selt-love, to stop posterity ? 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime ; lo 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt 
see. 

Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live rememb’red not to be, 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 

4 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 
Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth 
lend. 

And, being franlc, she lends to those are free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou 
abuse 3 

The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 
For having trafiic with thyself alone. 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 
Then how when nature calls thee to be 
gone, XI 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 

Thy unus'd beauty must be tomb’d with 
thee, 

Whicii, used, lives tli’ executor to be. 

5 

Those hours that with gentle work did 
frame 

The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell 
Will play the tyrants to the very same, 
And that unfair which fairly doth excel ; 
For never-resting time leads summer on s 
To hideous winter, and confounds him 
there j 

Sap check'd with frost and lusty leaves 
quite gone. 

Beauty o'ersnow'd, and bareness every 
where. 

Then, were not summer's distillation left 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, w 
Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft, 
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Nor it, nor no lemcmbiance what it was ; 
But floweis distiird, though they with 
winter meet, 

Leese but then show : their substance 
still lives sweet. 


Then let not winter’s lagged hand deface 

In thee thy summer eie thou be distilVd ; 

Make sweet some vial ; treasure thou some 
place 

With beauty’s treasure ere it be self-kill’d. 

That use is not foi bidden usiiiy ^ 

Which happies those that pay the willing 
loan — 

That’s for thyself to breed an other thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 

Ten times thy self were happier than thou 
art, 

If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee. lo 

Then what could Death do if thou shouldst 
depart, 

Leaving thee living in posterity ? 

Be not self-wiird, for thou art much too 
rail 

To be death’s conquest and make woims 
thme hcii. 


Lo, in the oiient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his buining head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new^-appeaimg sight. 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly 
hill, 5 

Resembling strong youth in his middle age. 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 

But when from highmost pitch, with weary 
car, 

Like feeble age he reeleth from the day, lo 
The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract and look another way ; 
So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon. 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 

8 

Music to hear, why hear’st thou music 
sadly ? 

Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in 
joy. 

Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’st 
not gladly. 

Or else receiv'st with pleasure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 5 
By unions married, do offend thine ear. 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who con- 
founds 

In singleness the parts that thou shouldst 
bear. 

Mark how one string, sweet husband to 
another, 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering : 10 


Resembling sire, and child, and happy 
mother, 

Wno, all m one, one pleasing note do sing ; 

Whose speechless song, being many, 
seeming one, 

Sings this to thee : * Thou single wilt 
piove none 


Is it lor feai to wet a widow’s eye 
That thou consum’st thysell in single fife 
Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die. 

The world will wa:! thee like a rnakeies-) 
wife : 1 

The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every piivate widow well may keep, 
By children’s eyes, her husband’s shape in 
mmd. 

Look what an unthrift in the world doth 
spend 

Shifts but his place, for still the world 
enjoys it ; 

But beauty’s waste hath in the world an 
end, 

And kept unus’d, the user so destioys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sito 
That on himself such rnurd’rous shame 
commits. 

10 

For shame 1 deny that thou beai’st love to 
any, 

Who for thy self art so unprovident. 

Giant, It thou wilt, thou ait belov’d cf 
many, 

But that thou none Jov'st is most evident ; 
For thou art so possess’d with murd’rou-s 
hate T 

That 'gainst thyself thou stick’st not to 
conspire, 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 
O, change thy thought, that I may change 
my mind I 9 

Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love ^ 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
Or to thy self at least kind-hearted prove ; 
Make thee an other self for love of me, 
That beauty still may live in thme or 
thee. 

11 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou 
grow’st 

In one of thine, from that which thou 
departest ; 

And that fresh blood which yoimgly thou 
bestow’st 

Thou mayst call thine when thou from 
youth convertest. 

Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 
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Without this folly, age, and cold decay. 6 
If all were minded so, the times shomd 
cease. 

And threescore year would make the world 

Ixt those whom Nature hath not made for 
store, ^ ^ , 

Harsh, featureless, and rude, harremy 
perish. 

iook whom she best endow'd she gave the 

more ; , , j ^ 

Which, bounteous gift thou sliouldst m 
bounty cherish ; 

She carv'd thee for her seal, and meant 
thereby ^ , 

*iIhou shouldst print more, not let that 
copy die. 

12 


When 1 do count the cloclc that teHs the 

And see the brave day sunk in ludeous 
night ; . ^ . 

men I behold the violet past pnme. 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 5 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 
And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly 
beard ; ^ , _ 

Then of thy beauty do 1 question make 
That thou among the \rastes of time must 

_ 10 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves 
forsake. 

And die as fast as they see others grow ; 
And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can 
make defence ^ ^ , 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes 
thee hence- 

13 


14 

Not from the stars do 1 nay judgment pluck, 
And yet methinks 1 have astronomy ; 

But not to tell of good or evil luck. 

Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons' quality j 
Nor can I fortune to bnef minutes tell, 5 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and 
wind. 

Or say with princes if it shall go well 
By oft predict that 1 in heaven find ; 

But from Chme eyes my knowledge 1 derive, 
And, constant stars, in them 1 read such 
art 10 

As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thy self to store thou wouldst con- 
vert. 

Or else of thee this I prognosticate : 

Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom 
and date. 


O that you were yourself I But, love, you 
are 

No longer yours than you your self here 
live. . ^ _ 

Against this coming end you should pre- 
P^te, 

And your sweet semblance to some other 
give. 

So should that beauty which you hold in 
lease ® 

Find no determination ; then you were 
Your self again, after your self’s decease. 
When your sweet issue your sweet form 
should bear. 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 9 
Which husbandry in honour might uphola 
Against the stormy gusts of winter s day 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold ? 

O. none but unthrltts ! Dear my love, 
you know 

You had a father ; let your son say so, 
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15 

When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
That this huge stage presenteth nought but 
shows 

Whereon the stars in secret influence com-' 
jment ; 

When 1 perceive that men as plants in- 
crease, 5 

Clieered and check’d even by the self-same 
sky, 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height 
decrease, 

And wear tlieir brave state out of memory j 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my 
sight, w 

Where wasteful Time debateth with 
Decay 

To change your day of youth to sullied 
night ; 

And all in war with Time for love of you, 
As he takes from you, 1 engraft you new. 


16 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Malce war upon this bloody tyrant Time ? 
And fortify your self in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren 
rhyme ? , , t. 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 
With virtuous wish would bear your living 
flowers, , ^ 

Much Hker than your painted counterfeit; 
So should the lines of life that life repak, 9 
Which this, Time’s pencil or my pupil 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair, 
Can make you live your self in eyes of men. 
To give away your self keeps your self 
stiH; ^ 

And you must live, drawn by your own 
sweet skill. 
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17 

Who' will believe my verse in time to come. 
If it weie fill’d with your most high deseits? 
Thoagh yet, heaven knows, it is but as a 
tomb 

Which hides your life and Shows not half 
your parts. 

If I could wTite the beauty of your eyes 5 
And in fresh numbers numbei all your 
graces, 

The age to come would say * This poet hes ; 
Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d 
earthly faces 

So should my papeis, yellowed with their 
age, 

Be scorn’d, like o^d men of less truth than 
tongue ; 10 

And your true rights be term’d a poet’s 
rage. 

And stretched metre of an antique song. 

But were some child of yours alive that 
time, 

You should live twice — in it, and in my 
rhyme. 

X8 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 
Tliou art more lovely and more temperate. 
Rough v/mds do shake the darling buds of 
May, 

And summei’s lease hath all too shoit a 
date : 4 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm'd ; 
And every fair from fair some time declines. 
By chance, or nature’s changing course, 
untrimm’d t 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 9 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’st ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wand’rest in his 
shade. 

When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st. 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can 
see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to 
thee. 

19 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws. 
And make the earth devour her own sweet 
brood ; 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s 

And burn ^he long-liv’d phoenix in her 
blood ; 4 

Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet’st, 
And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed 
Time, 

To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime ; 
O, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair 
brow. 


Nor draw no lines there v/itli thine antique 
pen ; 10 

Fim in thy course untainted do allow’ 

For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet, do thy w^orst, oM Time. Desmee ihy 
wrong, 

My love shall in my verse ever live young 

20 

woman's face, with Nature’s own 
hand painted, 

Hast thou, the Master J^listress of my 
passion ; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false woman’s 
fashion ; 

An eye more bright than thews, less false 
in rolling, 5 

Gilding the object wlieieupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue all hues in his contrclhng, 
Which steals men's eyes and women’^ souls 
amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first cieated ; 
Tili Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a- 

dotiiig, 10 

And by addition me of thee defeated 
dy adding one thing to my puipose nothing. 

But since she prick’d thee out for women's 
pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their 
treasure. 

21 

So is it not with me as with that Muse, 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his veisc ; 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse, 
Making a couplernent of proud compare 5 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s 
rich gems. 

With April’s first-born fiow'ers, and all 
things rare 

That heaven’s air in this huge rondure 
hems. 

O, let me, true in love, but truly write. 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 10 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air. 

Let them say more that like of hearsay 
w'ell : 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 

22 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old 
So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 
But when in thee time’s furrows I behold. 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee 5 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in 
me ; 

How can 1 then be elder tha n thou art ? 
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Of therefore^ love, be of thyself so wary. 
As I Bot for myselt but for thee will ; lo 
Bearing thy heart, which I wiU keep so 
chary 

As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is 
slam ; 

Thou gav’st me thxne, not to give back 
again. 

23 

As an unperfect actor on the stage 
Who with hiS fear is put besides his part. 
Or some fieice thing replete with too much 
rage, 

Whose strength’s abundance wealcens his 
own heart ; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 5 

The perfect ceremony of love’s rite. 

And m mine own love’s strength seem to 
decay, 

O’crcharg’d with burthen of mine own 
love’s might. 

O, iet my looks be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my spealnng breast ; 
Who plead for love, and look for recom- 
pense. 

More than that tongue that more hath more 
express’d. 

O, learn to read what silent love hath 
writ I 

To hear with eyes belongs to lo^^e’s fine 
wit. 

24 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath 
stell’d 

Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart ; 
My body is the frame wherein ’tis held. 
And perspective it is best painter’s art. 

For through the painter must you see his 
skill s 

To fmd where your true image pictur’d lies, 
Whidr in my bosom’s shop is hanging still. 
That hath his windows glazed rvith thine 
eyes. 

Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have 
done : 

Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine 
for me 10 

Are windows to my breast, where through 
the sun 

Delights to peep, to ga.. i therein on thee ; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their 
art : 

They draw but v/hat they see, know not 
the heart. 

25 

Let those who arc in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast. 
Whilst L whom fortune ot such triumph 
bars. 

Unlock’d for joy in that I honour most. 
131a 


Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves 
spread 

But as the marigold at the sun’s eye ; 

And in themselves their pride lies buried 
For at a fiown they in their glory die. * 
The painful warrior famoused for fight. 
After a thousand victories once foil’d,* 10 
Is from the book of honour lazed quite, 
And all the icbt forgot for which he toil’d. 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be remov^ed. 

26 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly kmt. 

To thee i send this written embassage,* 

To witness duty, not to show my wit ; 
Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 3 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to 
show it. 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, ah naked, will bestow 
it ; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 10 
And puts apparel on my tattered loving 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect. 
Then may I dare to boast how I do 
love thee ; 

Till then not show my head where thou 
mayst pioNc me. 

27 

Weary wath ioii, 1 haste me to my bed, 
Tiie dear repose tor limits with travel tired ; 
But tiien begins a journey in my head 
To work my mmd when body’s work's 
expired ; 

For then my thoughts, from far where I 
a}>ide, 5 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
l.ooking on darkness which the blind do see; 
Sa\'e that my sours imaginary sight a 
Piescnts thy shadow to my sightless view. 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 
Makes black night beauteous and her old 
lace neiv. 

Lo, thus, by day my Hmfis, by night luy 
mind. 

For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 

28 

How can 1 then return in happy plight 
That am deharr’d the benefit of rest ? 
When day's oppression is not eas’d by 
night. 

But day by night and night by day 
oppress’d ? 4 

And each, though enemies to eilher’s reign, 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me. 
The one by tod, the other to complain 
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How iar toil, still farthei oH fi om thee. 

I tell the 'ay, to please him, thou art bright 
And dos' him gioce vvhen clouds do blot 
t-e heaven: u. 

So datter 1 the swart-ccniplexion'd night. 
When spa’^kling stais twire not, thou gild’s £ 
the e\cn. 

But day doth daily draw my sorrows 
longer, 

And night doth nightlv make grief’s 
strength seem stronger. 

29 

When in disgrace with Fortune and men’s 
eyes, 

I all alone bevieep my outcast state. 

And trouble deaf heaven wiln m> bootless 
cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
Featur’d like him, like him with tiiends 
possess'd. 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man's 
scope, 

With what 1 most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despis- 
ing, 9 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 
like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s 
gate ; 

For thy sweet love icmcmb’red such 
wealth brings 

That then I scorn to change my stafe 
with kings. 

70 

When to the sessions of su’cet silent 
thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s 
waste. 

Then can I drown an eye, uniis’d to flow, s 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless 
night. 

And weep afresh love’s long since cancell'd 
woe, 

And moan th’ expense of many a vanish’d 
sight. 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er jo 
T he sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear 
friend, 

All losses are restor'd, and sorrows end, 

31 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead ; 
And there reigns love and all lovers loving 
parts. 


And aU those friends wliicli I 
bui‘ed. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 5 
Hath dear rchgeous love siol’n fiom mine 
eye, 

As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov’d that iudden in thee 
lie I 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth 
live, 9 

Hung with the trophies of my lovers gene, 
Who ail their parts ot me to thee did give ; 
That due of many now L thine alone. 

Their images I lov’d I view m thee, 

And thou, all they, hast ail the ail of me. 

32 

If thou survive my well-contented day 
When that churl Death my bones with dust 
shall cover, 

And Shalt by iortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased 
lover, 

Compare them with the bettering of the 
time, 3 

And though tbev foe outstripp'd by every 
pen. 

Reserve them fo** mv love, not for their 
rhyme. 

Exceeded by the hei ,ht of happier men, 

O, then vouchsair me but this loving 
thought : 

^ Had my frien.rr Muse grown with this 
growing age. 10 

A dearer birth than this his love had 
brought. 

To march in ranks of better equipage ; 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I’ll read, his tor his 
love 

33 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign 
eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows 
green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly 
alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to fiA^r 3 
With ugly rack on his celestial face* 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide* 
Stealing unseen to w^est with this disgrace. 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my 
brow ; 10 

But out, alack 1 he was but one hour 
mine, 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me 
" now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit dis« 
daineth j 

Suns of the world may stain when 
heaven’s sun staineth. 


43 
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34 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous 
day. 

And make me travel forth without my 
cloak. 

To let base clouds o'ertake me in my way, 
H iduig thy bravTy in their rotten smoke ? 
*Tis not enough that through the cloud thou 
break 5 

To dry the ram on my storm-beaten face. 
For no man well of such d salve can speak 
That heals the wound, and cures not the 
disgrace- 

Nor can thv ',hanie give physic to my grief ; 
Though thou repent, yet 1 have stiU the 
loss. xo 

Tb’ orfender^s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him char bears the strong offence's cross. 
Ah 1 buT those tears are pearl which thy 
lo-i^'e sheds. 

And they are rich, and ransom all ill 
deeds. 

35 

No more be griev'd at that which thou hast 
done ; 

Roses have thorns, and silver fountains 
mud : 

Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and 
sun. 

And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make f? 4 ;Its. and even I in this, *> 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare. 
Myself corrupting. saJvmg thv amiss. . 
Excusing thv sms more than thy sins are ; 
For to thv sensual fault I bring in sense — 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate — in 

And 'gainst mysetf a lawful plea commence ; 
Such Civil war is in my love and hate 
That I an accessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief which souily robs 
from me. 

36 

Let me confess that -we two must be twain. 
Although our undivided loves are one ; 

So shall those blots that do with me remain. 
Without thy help, bv me be borne alone. 

In our two loves there is but one respect, 5 
Though m our lives a separable spite. 
Which though it alter not love’s sole effect. 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from Iove‘s 
delight. 

I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee 
shame ; ro 

Nor thou with public kindness honour me. 
Unless thou t^e that honour from thy 
name. 

But do not so : I love thee in such sort 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good 
report. 


37 

As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth 
So I, made lame by Fortune's dearest spite 
Take all my comfort of thy worth aaci 
truth ; 

For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or 
wit, j 

Or any of these all, or all, or more. 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 

1 make my love engrafted to this store. 
So then 1 am not lame, poor, nor despis’d 
Whilst that this shadow doth such sub^ 
stance give 10 

That 1 in thy abundance am suffic'd, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look wliat is best, that best I wish in 
thee ; 

This wish I have ; then ten times happy 
me ! 

38 

How can my Muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe that pour'st into 
my vcise 

Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 

O, give thyseff the thanks if aught in me j 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 
For who’s ^»o dumb that cannot write to 
thee. 

When thou thy self dost give invention 

light ? 

Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in 
worth 

Than those old nine which rhymers in- 
vocate ; 10 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring 
toi*th 

Eternal numliers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please these curious 
days. 

The pain be mine, but thine shall be the 
praise, 

39 

O, how thy w'orth wilh manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me ? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self 
bring ? 

And what Is't but mine own, when 1 praise 
thee ? 

Even for this let us divided live, 5 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 
That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee which thou deserv'st 
alone. 

O absence, what a torment wouldst thou 
prove. 

Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet 
leave 

To entertain the time v^tli thoughts of love? 
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WMch and thoughts so sweetly doth 
d jceive. 

And th -it thou teachest how to make one 
t t.’ain. 

By pruismg him heie who doth hence 
remain I 

40 

Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them 
all; 

What hast thou then more than thou hadst 
before ? 

No love, my love, that thou mayst tiue love 
call; 

All mine was thine before thou hadst this 
more, 4 

Then if tor my love thou my love reccivest, 
I cannot blame thee, for love thou uscst ; 

But yet be blam'a, if thou thyseli deceivest 
By wilful tasre of what thyself refusest. 

1 do forgive ihy rohb'ry, gentle thief, g 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty : 
And yet love knows it is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known 
injury. 

Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well 
shows. 

Kill me with spites ; yet w'e must not be 
foes, 

41 

Those pretty wiongs that liberty commits 
When 1 am sometime absent from thy 
heait. 

Thy beauty and thy vears full well befits. 
For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be wop, 
Beauteous thou art, thereiore to be assailed; 
And when a woman woos, what woman’s 
son 7 

Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed? 
Ay me 1 but yet thou mightst my seat 
iorbear. 

And chide thy beauty and thy straying 
youth, lo 

Who lead thee in their riot even theie 
Where thou art forc’d to break a twofold 
truth : 

Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 

Tliine, by thy beauty being false to me. 

42 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief. 
And yet it may be said I lov’d her dearly ; 
That she hath thee is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
X-oving ofifenders, thus I will excuse ye : 5 
Thou dost love her because thou know’st I 
love her. 

And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Sufif’ring my friend for my sake to approve 
her. ! 


If 1 lose thee, my loss is my love’s gam. 

And, losing her, my friend hath tound that 
loss ; 10 

Both find each other, and I lose both twam. 

And both for my sake lay on me this 
erdss. 

But here’s the joy : my friend and I are 
one ; 

Sweet llatteryl then she loves but me 
alone. 

43 

When most I winic, then do mine eyes best 
see. 

For all the day they view tilings uni 
respected ; 

But when I sleep, m dreams they look on 
thee. 

And, darkly bright, are bright in dark 
directed ? 

Then thou whose shadow shadow's dorh 
make b light, 3 

How would thy shado’.v’s foLna form happy 
show 

To the clear day with thy much cleaier 
light, 

When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so ! 

How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed 
made 

By looking on thee in the living day, 10 

When in dead night thy fair imperfect 
shade 

Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth 
stay I 

AH days are nights to see till I see 
thee. 

And nights bright days when dreams do 
show thee me. 


44 

If the dull substance of my flesh were 
thought. 

Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 

For then, despite of space, I would be 
brought 

From limits far remote, where thou dost 
stay. 

No matter then, although my foot did 
stand 5 

Upon the farthest earth remov’d from thee. 

For nimble thought can jump both sea and 
land 

As soon as think the place where he would 
be. 

But ah I thought kills me that I am not 
thought, 

To leap large lengths of miles when thou 
art gone, 10 

But that, so much of earth and water 
wrought, 

I must attend time’s leisure with my moan. 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of cither’s woe. 
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45 

The other two, slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever 1 abide ; 

The first my thought, the other my desire, 
These present-absent with swift motion 
slide. 

For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 

My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppiess’d with 
melancholy ; 

Until lifers composition be recuied 
By those switt messengeis leturn’d from 
thee, 

Who even but now come back again, 
assured 

Of thy fair health, recounting it to me. 

This told, I joy ; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back again, and straight 
grow sad. 

46 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal %var 
How to divide the conquest ot thy sight ; 
Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight 
would bar, 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that 
right. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost 
lie, 

A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes ; 
But the defendant doth that plea deny. 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 
To ’cide this title is impanelled 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the 
heart ; 

And by their verdict is detei mined 
The clear eye’s moiety and the dear heart’s 
part — 

As thus : mine eye’s due is thine out- 
ward part. 

And my heart’s right thine inward love 
of heart. 

47 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took. 
And each doth gooi turns now unto the 
other. 

When that mine eye is famish’d for a look. 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth 
smother ; 

With my love’s picture then my eye doth 
feast, 5 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart *, 
Another time mine eye is my heart's guest. 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a 
part ; 

So, either by thy picture or my love. 
Thyself away art present still with me ; jo 
F or thou not farther than my thoughts 
canst move. 

And* I am still with them, and they with 
thee ; 
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Or if they sleep, thy picture m my si^ht 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eve'J 
delight ^ 

How careful was 1 when I took my wav 
Each trifle under truest bars to thrust 
That to my use it might unused stay ' 
From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of 
trust ! 

But thou, to whom my lewcls trifles are, 5 
Most worthy comiort, now my greatest 
grief. 

Thou, best of dearest, and mine only care 
Alt left the prey of every vulgar thief. ’ 
'I'hee have I not lock’d up in anv chest 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou 

10 

Within the gentle closure of my breast, 
From whence at pleasuie thou mays! come 
and part ; 

And even thence thou wilt be stol'n I 
tear. 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so 
dear. 

49 

Against that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum! 
Call’d to that audit by advis’d respects j 
Against that time when thou shalt strangely 
pass 3 

And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine 
eye. 

When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity — 
Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 
And this my hand against myself uprear, *i 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part : 
To leave poor me thou hast the strength 
of laws, 

Since why to love I can allege no cause. 

50 

How heavy do I journey on the way, 
When what I seek — my weary travel’s 
end-— 

Doth teach that ease and that repose to say 
‘ Thus far the miles are measur’d from thy 
friend ! * 4 

The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on. to bear that weight In me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov’d not speed being made from 
thee. 

The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 9 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide. 
Which heavily he answers with a groan, 
More shatp to me than spurring to his side ; 
For that same groan doth put this in my 
mind : 

My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 
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51 

Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer, w'hen from thee I speed * 
From where thou art why should I haste me 
thence ? 

Till I return, of posting is no need. 

O, what excuse will my poor beast then 
find. 

When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 
Then should I spur, though mounted on the 
wind ; 

In winged speed no motion shall I know. 
Then can no horse with my desire keep 
pace ; 

Therefore desire, of perfect’st love being 
made, 

Shall weigh no dull flesh in his fiery race; 
But love, for love, thus shall excuse my 
jade : 

Since from thee going he went wilful 
slow. 

Towards thee I’ll run, and give him leave 
to go. 

52 

So am I as the rich whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-lockcd 
treasure, 

The which he will not ev’rv hour survey 
For blunting the fine point ot seldom 
pleasure. ^ 

Therefore are leasts so so'emn and so rare. 
Since seldom coming, m the tong year set. 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 

So is the time that keeps you as niy chest. 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth 
hide, lo 

To make some special instant special blest 
By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives 
scope. 

Being had, to triumph, being lack'd, to 
hope. 

53 

What is your substance, whereof are you 
made, 

That millions of strange shadows on you 
tend ? 

Since every one hath, every one, one 
shade. 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 5 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 

On Helen’s cheek*all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new. 
Speak of the spring and foison of the year : 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show. 
The other as your bounty doth appear, x x 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 

In an external grace you have some part. 

But you like none, none you, fox constant 
heart* 


54 

O, how much more doth beauty beauteous 
seem 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth 
give I 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it 
live. 

The canker-blooms have tull as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, s 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked buds 
discloses ; 

But for their virtue only is their show, 
They lived unwoo'd, and unrcspected fade ; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so : 
Of their bW'eet deaths are sweetest odours 
made. 

And so of you, beauteous and lovely 
youth. 

When that shall vade, by verse distills 
your truth. 

55 

NTot marble nor the gilded niuuuments 
Oi princes shall outlive this pow’rful 
rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these 
contents 

Than unswept stone, besmear'd with 
sluttish time. ♦ 

When wasteful war shah statues overturn. 
And Drolls root out the work of masonry. 
Nor Mars his sword noi war’s quick fire 
shall burn 

The living recoid of your memory. 

'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still 
find room, 10 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending 
doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

56 

Sweet love, renew thy force ; be it not 
said 

Thy edge should blunter be than appetite. 
Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 
To-morrow sharp'ned in his former might. 
So, love, be thou ; although to-day thou 
fill ^ 

Thy hungry eyes, even till they winlc with 
fulness. 

To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual Julness. 
Let this sad int'rim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore where two cou 
tracted new 

Come daily to the banks, that, wfhen they 
see 
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Return of love, more blest may be the view; 
Of call It winter, which, being full of care, 
Makes summer’s welcome thrice more 
wish’d, more rare, 

57 

Being your slave# what should 1 do but 
tend 

Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend. 
Nor sei vices to do, till you requite. 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end 
hour, 5 

Whilst I, mv sovereign, watch the clock for 
you. 

Nor think the bitterness of absence sour. 
When you have bid your servant once 
adieu ; 

Nor dare I question with my jealous 
thought 9 

Where you may be, or your affairs suppose. 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of 
nought 

Save where you are how happy you make 
those. 

So true a fool is love that in, your will. 
Though you do anything, he thinlcs no ill. 

58 

That god forbid that made me first your 
slave 

I should in thought control your times of 
pleasure, 

Or at your hand th’ account of hours to 
crave, 

Being your vassal bound to stay your 
leisure ! 

O, let me suffer, being at your beck, s 
Th’ imprison’d absence of your liberty, 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each 
check 

Without accusing you of injury 
Be where you list ; your charter is so 
strong 9 

That you yourself may privilege your time 
To what you wjH ; to you it doth belong 
Your self to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell ; | 
Not blame your pleasuie, be it ill or well. ! 

59 ' 

If there foe nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains 
beguil’d. 

Which labouring for invention bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child I 4 
O, that record could with a backward look. 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book. 
Since mind at first in character was done ! 
That 1 might sec what the old world could 
say 0 
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To this composed wonder of your framed 
Whether we are mended, or whe’er better 
they. 

Or whether i evolution be the same. 

O, sure I am, the wits of former ’da vs 

To subjects worse have given admirinK 
praise. ® 

60 

Like as the waves make towards the 
pebbled shore. 

So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes 
before. 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity, once in the main of light, * 5 
Crawls to matunty, wherewith being 
crown’d. 

Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight. 
And Time that gave doth now his gift con- 
found. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on 
youth, 5 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth. 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to 
mow. 

And yet to times in hope my verse shall 
stand. 

Praising thy worth, despite his cruel 
hand. 

61 

Is it Ihy will thy image! should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night ? 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be 
broken, 

While shadows like to thee do mock my 
sight ? 4 

Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 
So far from home into my deeds to pry. 

To find out shames and idle hours in me, 
The scope and tenour of thy jealousy ? 

O no I thy love, though much, is not so 
great : 9 

It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake. 

For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake 
elsewhere, 

From me far off, with others all too near. 


62 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part j 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart* 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 5 
No shape so true, no truth oi such account, 
And for myself mine own worth do define 
As 1 all other in all worths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
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B<*ated and ciiopt with tann’d antiquity, lo 
Mine own self-love quite contrary 1 read ; 
Sell *»o selMcvmg were iniquity. 

Tis thee, my self, that for myself I praise, 

Pamting my age with beauty ot thy days. 

63 

Against my love shall bt as I am now. 

With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and 
o'erworn ; 

When hours have drain’d his blood, and 
fill’d his brow 

With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful 
mom 

Hath travell’d on to age's steepy night ; 5 
And all those beauties whereof now he's 
king 

Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight. 
Stealing away the treasure of his spring — 
For such a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding age’s cruel knife, 10 
Thar he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s 
lite. 

His beauty shall in these black lines be 
seen. 

And they shall live, and he in them still 
green. 

64 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand 
defaced 

The rich proud cost ot outworn buried age ; 
When sometime loftv towers I see down- 
rased. 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 
Wlien I have seen the hungry ocean gain 5 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 
And the firm soil v.dn of the wat’ry mam. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with 
store ; 

When 1 have seen such interchange of state. 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 10 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 
That Time will come and take my love 
away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot 
choose 

But weep to have that which it fears to 
lose. 

65 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor 
boundless sea. 

But sad mortality o’ersways their power. 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 
O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold 
out 5 

A gainst the WTackful siege of batt’ring days. 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Kor gates of steel so strong, but Time 
decays ? 


O fearful meditation ! Where, alack. 

Shad Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest 
lie hid ? lo 

Or what strong hand can hold his sw Ift foot 
back ? 

Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

O. none, unless this miracle have might. 
That m black ink mv love may still shme 
blight. 

66 

Tir’d with all these, for restful death I : 
As, to behold desert a beggar bom. 

And needy nothing tnmm’d m jollity. 

And purest faith unhappily forsw’orn, 

And gilded honour shamefiiily misplac’d, 5 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 
And right perfection wrongfully disgrac'd. 
And strength by limping swav disabled. 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And follv, doctor-like. conti oiling skill, lo 
And simple truth miscall’d sunplicity. 

And captive good attending capram ill — 
Tir’d with all these, from these would 1 
be gone. 

Save thai, to die, I leave my love alone. 

67 

Ah ! wherefore with infection should he live 
And with his presence grace impiety. 

That sin by him advantage should achieve. 
And lace itselt with his society ? 

Why should false painting imitate his 
cheek, 5 

And steal dead seeming of his living hue ? 
Wh> should pool beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since hi^ rose is true ? 
Why should he live now Nature bankrupt is. 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively 
veins ? 10 

For she hath no exchequer now but his. 
And. proud of many, lives upon his gams. 
O, him she’ stores, to show \vhat wealth 
she had 

In days long since, before these last so 
bad. 

68 

Thus is his check the map of days outworn. 
When beauty liv’d and died as flow’ers do 
now. 

Before these bastard signs of fair were born. 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead, 5 
The light of sepulchres, w^cie shorn away 
To live a second life on second head, 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay. 
In him those holy antique hours are seen. 
Without all ornament, itself and true, 10 
Making no summer of another’s green. 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store. 
To show false Art what beauty was of 
yore. 
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69 

Those parts of thee that the world's eye 
doth view 

Want nothing that the thought of hearts 
can mend. 

AH tongues, the voice of souls, give thee 
that due, 

Utt'ring bare truth, even so as foes com- 
mend. 

Thine outward thus with outward praise i 
crown’d ; 

But those same tongues that give thee so 
thine own 

In other accents do tliis praise confound 

By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 

They look Into the beauty of thy mind, 

And that, in gaess^i . they measure bv thy 
deeds ; 

Then, churls, their thoughts, although their 
eyes were kind, 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of 
weeds. 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy 
show. 

The soil is this — that thou dost common 
grow. 


But let your love even with my WblJSr. 
Lest the wise world should look into vJur 
moan, 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 


72 

O. lett the world should task you to recite 
What meiit liv'd in me, that you should 

love “ 

After my death, dear love, forget me quite 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove ' 
Unless you would devise some virtuous Me 
To do more for me than mine pwn desert 
And hang more praise upon deceased I I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart 
O, lest your true love may seem false liI 
this, ^ 

That you for iov e speak well of me untrue 
My name be bmied where my body is, xl 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you I 

Foa I am siiam'd by that which I brine 
forth, ° 

And so should you, to love things nothine 
worth. ® 


73 


70 

That thou art blam'd shall not be thy 
defect, 

For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo'd of timej 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love. 
And thou present'st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young 
days. 

Either not assail'd, or victor being charg’d ; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise 
*10 tie up envy, evermore enlarg’d. 

If some suspect of ill mask'd not thy 
show. 

Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts 
shouldst owe. 


71 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to 
dwell. 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 5 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be 
forgot. 

If ttiiiiikiag on me then should make you 
woe. 

O, if, I say, you look upon this verse, 9 
When t perhaps compounded am with clay. 
Bo not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
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That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do 
hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the 
cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet 
birds sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day 5 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take 
away. 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seesi the glowing ot such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth He, 10 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consum'd with that which it was nourish’d 
by. 

This thou perceiv'st which makes thy 
love more strong. 

To love tnat well which thou must leave 
ere long. 

74 

But be contented. When that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 

My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall 
stay. 

When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee, « 
The earth can have but earth, which is hii 
due ; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of m 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of ‘l^fr > 
The prey of worms, my body bdng dw'f 
The coward conquest of a wretch’s 
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Too base of thee to be remembered* x& 
The worth of that Is that which it 
contains, 

And that is this, and this with thee 
remains* 

75 

So are you to my thoughts as food to Kfe, 
Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the 
ground ; 

And for the |>eace of you I hold such strife 
As 'twixt a miser and his wealth is found * 
Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 5 
Doubting the filching age will steal his 
treasure ; 

Now counting best to be with you alone. 
Then better’d that the world may see my 
pleasure ; 

Sometime all full with feasting on your 
sight. 

And by and by clean starved for a look ; ic 
Possessing or pursuing no delight 
Save what is had or must from you be took. 
Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day. 
Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 

76 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride ? 
So far from variation or quick change ? 
Why. with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds 
strange ? 

Why write 1 still all one, ever the same, '1 
And keep invention m a noted weed. 

That every word doth almost tell my name. 
Showing their birth, and where they did 
proceed ? 

O, know, sweet love, I always write of 
you. 

And you and love are still my argument ; to 
So all my best is dressing old words new. 
Spending again what is already spent ; 

For as the sun is daily new and old. 

So is my love still telling what is told. 
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Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties 
wear, 

Thy dial how thy precious mirautes waste ; 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will 
bear, 

And of this book this learning mayst thou 
taste. 

The wrinkles which thy glass will truly 
show 5 

Of mouthed grav*»s will give thee memory ; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst 
know 

Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 

Look what thy memory cannot contain 

Commit to these waste blanks, and thou 
shalt find 10 


Those children nurs’d, deliver’d from thy 
brain. 

To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee, and much enjxn tliy 
book. 

78 

So oft have I invok’d thee for my Ivfuse, 
And found such fair assistance m my verse. 
As every alien pen hath got mv use. 

And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high 
to sing 5 

And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing 
And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile. 
Whose influence is thine, and born of thee : 
In others' works thou dost but mend the 
style, IX 

And arts with thy sweet graces graced be ; 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 

79 

Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid. 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace ; 
But now mv gracious numbers are decay’d 
And my sick Muse doth give another place. 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument - 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen . 
Yet what of thee thy poet doth in\cnt 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 2 
He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he g‘ve. 
And found it m thy cheek ; he can afiord 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him not for that which he 
doth say, 

Since what he owes thee thou thyseif dost 
pay. 

80 

O, how I faint when I of you do write. 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name 
And in the praise therectf spends all his 
might 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your 
fame ! i 

But since your worth, wide as the ocean is. 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his. 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth 
ride ; 10 

Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat, 
He of tall building and of goodly pride. 
Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, 
The worst was this; my love was my 
decay. 
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Or I shall live your epitaph to make. 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten 
From hence your memory death cannot 
take. 

Although in me each part will be forgotten 
Your name from hence immortal life shal 
have, t 

Though I, once gone, to aB the world must 
die ; 

The earth can yield me but a common 
grave. 

When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read ; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When ail the breathers of this world are 
dead. 

You still shall live, such virtue hath my 
pen. 

Where breath most breathes, even in the 
mouths of men. 


82 

I grant thou w’crt not married to my Muse, 
And therelore mayst without attaint o'er- 
look 

The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, s 
Finding thy w'orth a limit past my praise 
And therefore art enforc'd to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettenng 
days. 

And do so, love; yet when they have 
devis'd 

What strained touches rhetoric can lend, j.- 
Thou truly fair wert truly sympathiz’d 
In tnie plain words by thy true-telling 
friend ; ’ 

And their gross painting might be better 
us’d 

Where cheeks need blood ; in thee it is 
abus'd. 

83 

I never saw that you did painting need. 
And therefore to your tair no painting set ; 
1 found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet's debt ; 

And therefore have I slept in your report, 
That you your self, being extant, %ven 
might show 

How far a modern quill doth come too 
short. 

Speaking of worth, what w'orth in you doth 
grow. 

This silence for roy sin you did impute. 
Which shall be most my glorv, being dumb ; 
For I impair not beauty, being mute, u 
When others would give Hfe, and bring a 
tomb. 


There lives more life in one of your faiV 
eyes 

Ihan both your poets can in praise 
devise. 

84 

Wlio is it that says most which can sav 
more ^ 

Than this rich praise — that you alone are 
you ? 

In whose ronfme immured is the store 
Which should example wliere your equal 
giew ? ^ 

Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 5 
That to his subject lends not some small 
gU>ry ; 

But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignihes his storv. 
Let him hut copy what in you is writ, 

Is'ot making worse what nature made so 
clear, 

And such a counterpart shall fame his wit 
Making his style admired tr. eiy where, * 

You to your beauteous blessings add a 
curse. 

Being fond on praise, which makes your 
praises %vorse. 


85 

My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds Jicr 
still. 

While comments of your praise, richly 
compil’d. 

Reserve their character with golden quill 
And precious phrase by all the Muses fil’d. 
I think good thoughts, whilst other write 
good words, 5 

And, like unlettered clerk, still cry ’ Amen ' 
To every hymn that able spirit affords 
In polish'd form of well-refined pen. 
Hearing you prais'd, i say ' 'Th so, 'tis 
true % 

And to the most of praise add something 
more ; 10 

But that is In my thought, whose love to 
you. 

Though tvords come hindmost, holds his 
rank before. 

'rhen others for the breath of words 
respt^ct. 

Me for my dumts thoughts, speaking in 
effect, 

86 

Was It the proud foil sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 
That did my lipe thoughts in my brain 
inhearse, 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they 
grew ? 

irVas it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 5 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neifeiier he, nor his compeers by night 
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Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He nor that aifable familiar ghosL 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As Victors, of my silence cannot boi’st : xx 
I was not sick or any feat irom thence. 

But when your countenance fiird up his 
line. 

Then lack'd I matter ; that enfeebled 
mine, 

87 

Farewell 1 thou art too dear for my 
possessing, 

And like enough thou know's 1 thy estimate 
The charter of thy w'ortb gives thee le- 
ieasing ; 

My bonds m thee are all determinate. 4 
For how do I hold thee but by thy gianting? 
And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting. 
And so my patent back again is swervmg. 
Thy self thou gav’st, thy own worth then 
not knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gav'st it, else mis- 
taking ; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing. 
Comes home again, on better judgment 
making. 

Thus have 1 had thee, as a dream doth 
flatter : 

In sleep a king, but waking no such 
matter. 

88 

When thou ohalt be dispos’d to set me light. 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 
Upon thy side against myself ITi fight. 
And prove thee virtuoua, though thou art 
forsworn. 

With mine own weakness being best 
acquainted. 

Upon thy part 1 can set down a story 
Of faults conceal'd, wherein 1 am attainted j 
That thou, in losing me, shall win much 
glory. 

And 1 by this will be a gainer too ; 

For bending all my Moving thoughts on 
thee, 

The injuries that to myself t do. 

Doing thee vantage,' double vantage me. 

Such IS my love, to thee I so belong. 

That lor thy right myself will bear all 
wrong. 

89 

Say that thou didst forsake me for some 
fault. 

And I will comment upon that offence ; 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will 
halt ; 

Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so 
ill, £ 


To set a 101 m upon desiied change. 

As I’li myself disgrace. Knowing thy will. 

1 will acquaintance sti angle and look 
strange, 

Be absent tiom thy walks, and in my 
uongue 

Thy sweet beloved name no mme shall 
dwell, lo 

Lest I, too mucii pioiane, ■^iiould do it 
wiong, 

And haply oi our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee, against myself I’li vow debate. 

For 1 must ne'er love him whom thou 
dost hate, 

9’0 

Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, 
now ; 

Now while the world is bent my deeds to 
cioss, 

Join with the spite of foitune, make me 
bow, 

And do not drop m for an after-loss. 

Ah, do not, when my hcait hath scap'd this 
sorrow, 

Come in the rearward of a '"onquci d w'oe 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow 
To linger out a purpos'd oveithiow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me 
last. 

When other petty griefs have done their 
spite, 

But in the onset come ; so shall 1 taste 
At first the very worst of tortune’e might ; 

And other strains oi woe, which now seem 
woe, 

Compar'd with loss of thee will not 
seem so. 

91 

Some glory in their birth, some in their 
skill. 

Some in their wealth, some in their body’s 
force ; 

Some in the'r gaiments, though new- 
fangled ill ; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in 
their horse ; 

And every humour hath his adjunct 
pleasure, 5 

Wherein it finds a foy above the rest ; 

But these particulais aie not my measure : 
All these I better in one geneud best. 

Thy love is better than high buth to me, 
jRicher than wealth, prouder than garments* 
cost, 

Of more delight than hawks and horses be ; 
And, having thee, of all men's pride X 

Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst 
take 

Ail this away, and me most wieicCicd 
make. 
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Blit do thy worst to steal thv •^elf away» 
Fox term of hie thou art assuieu mine; 
And life no longer than thy love wall stay. 
For it depends upon that love of thme. 4 
Then need I not to fear the worst ol wronc^s. 
When in the least of them my life hath end. 
1 see a better state to me belongs 
Than that whiUi on thy humour doth 
depend. 

Thou canst not vex me i^ith inconstant 
mind, 

Since that my life on thy revolt doth he. 

O what a happy title do I find, 

Happy to ha%^e thy love, happy to die I 

But what’s so blessed-tair that fears no 
blot? 

Thou mayst be false, and yet I know it 
not. 

93 

So shall 1 live, supposing thou art true. 
Like a deceived husband ; so love’s face 
May still seem love to me, though alter'd 
new — 

Thy looks with mo, thy heart in other 
place. 4 

For there can live no hatred in thine eye ; 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy 
change. 

In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles 
strange ; 

But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever 
dwell ; 

Whatever thy thoughts or thy heart’s work- 
ings be, 

Thy looks should nothing thence but 
sweetness tcIL 

How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty 
grow, 

If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! 

94 

They that have power to hurt and will do 
none, 

That do not do the thing they most do show. 
Who, moving others, are themselves as 
stone. 

Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow — 
They rightly do inherit Heaven^s graces, ^ 
And husband nature’s riches from expense ; 
They arc the lords and owners of their faces. 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer's flow’r is to the summer sweet 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 

But if that flow'r with base infection meet. 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity. 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their 
deeds : 

Lilies that fester smdl far worse than 
weeds. 
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Which, like a canker in the fragrant rosf 
Doth spot the beauty oi thy budding name! 
O, in what sweets dost thou thy sim 
enclose I 

That tongue that tells the story of thy davs^ 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise • ' 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. * 
O, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out theZ 
Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot 
And ail things turns to fair that eyes can seel 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large 
privilege ; 

Tlie hardest knife ill-us’d doth lose his 
edge. 
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Some say thy fault is youth, some wanton- 
lUiss ; 

Some say thy grace is youth and gentle 
sport ; 

Both grace and faults are lov’d of more and 
less : 

Thou mak'st faults graces that to thee 
resort. 

As on the finger of a throned queen 5 

The basest jewel will be well esteem’d ; 

So are those errors that in thee are seen 

To truths translated and tor true things 
deem’d. 

How many lambs might the stem wolf 
betray, 9 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate I 

How many gazers mightst thou lead away. 

If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy 
state I 

But do not so ; I love thee in such sort. 

As, thou being mine, mine is thy good 
report, 

97 


How like a winter hath my absence 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year I 
What freezings have I felt, what dark tfeys 
seen I 

What old December's bareness everywhere I 
And yet this time remov'd was summer’s 
time, 5 

The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 
Like widowed wombs after their lord's 
decease i 

Yet this abundant Issue seem'd to me 9 
But hope of orphans, and unfathered icuit ; 
For summer and Ms pleasures wdt on ihee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute,! 
Or, If they sing, *tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves took pale, dreading the 
winter’s near. 
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From you have I been absent in the spring, , 
When proud-pied Apiil, dressed in all his 
trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 
That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap’d with 
him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet 
smell 5 

Of different flowers in odour and m hue. 
Could make me any summer's stoiy tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where 
they grew ; 

Nor did I wonder at the lily's white, 9 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose 
They were but sweet, but figuics of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem'd it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow 1 wffh these did 
play. 

99 

The forward violet thus did I chide : 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy 
sweet that smells. 

If not from my love’s breath ? The purple 
pride 

Which on thy soft ciieek for complexion 
dwells 

In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly 
dy’d. 

The lily I condemned lor thy hand. 

And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair ; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stol'n of 
both, It* 

And to his robb'ry had annex’d thy breath; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stol'n from 
thee. 

100 

Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget'st 
so long 

To speak of that which gives thee all thy 

*■ might ? 

Spend’s t thou thy fury on some worthless 
song, 

Darkening thy power to lend base subjects 
light ? 

Return, forgetful Muse, and straight 
redeem s 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent ; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rise, resty Muse, my love's sweet face 
survey, 

If Time have any wrinkle graven there t to 
If any, be a satire to decay. 


And make Time's spoils despised, every- 
where. 

Give my love fame faster than Time 
wastes life % 

So thou prevent’ St his scythe and crooked 
kiiiie. 

101 

O truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dy'ci ? 
Both tiuth and beauty on my love depends; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 
Make answer. Muse. Wilt thou not haply 
say 5 

‘ Truth needs no colour with Ms colour 
fix’d ; 

Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay ; 
But best IS best, if never intermix'd ' 1 
Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be 
dumb ? 

lixcuse nor silence so ; for't lies in thee to 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb. 
And to be piais'd of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, Muse. I teach thee 
how 

To make him seem long hence as he 
shows now. 


102 

My love is strength'ned, though more weak 
m seeming ; 

I love not less, though less the show appear ; 
That lo\e is merchandiz'd whose rich 
esteeming 

The owner’s tongue doth publish every 
where. 

Our love was new, and then but in the 
spring, 5 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 
As Philomel m summer’s front doth sing, 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days. 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush 
the night, 1 ® 

But that wild music burthens every bough. 
And sweets grown common lose their dear 
delight. 

Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my 
tongue. 

Because I would not dull you with my 
song. 

103 

Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth. 
That, having such a scope to show her 
pride. 

The argument all bare is of more worth 
T han when it hath my added praise beside I 
O, blame me not, if I no more can write I 5 
Took in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite. 
Dulling my Unes, and doing me disgrace. 
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Were it not sinful then, striving to mend. 

To mnr the subject that before was well ? 

For to no other pass my verses tend 

Than ot your graces and your ^fts to tell ; 

And more, much more, than in my verse 
can sit 

Your own glass shows you, when you 
look ill it* 

104 

To me, fair friend, you never can foe old. 

For as you w'ere when first your eye I ey*d. 

Such seems your beauty still* Ihrec 
winters cold 

Have from the iorests shook three summers' 
pride, 

Tliree beauteous springs to yellow autumn 
turn’d 

In process of the seasons have 1 seen. 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes 
fourn’d. 

Since hrst 1 saw you fresh, which yet are 
green. 

Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace per- 
ceiv’d ; 

So your sweet hue, which mcthinks still 
doth stand. 

Hath motion, and mine eye may be 
deceiv'd. 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age 
unbred : 

Ere you were born was beauty's summer 
dead. 

105 


So all then xuaises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefigunn»>- • 
And, tor they look'd but with divining 


They had not skill enough your worth tn 
sing ; ^ 

For we, which now behold these present 
days. 

Have eyes to w^onder, but lack toneuM 
to praise* ** 


107 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Ot the wide world dreaming on things to 
come. 

Can yet the lea^e ot my true love control 
Suppt’is'd as torfeit to a confin’d doom, 1 
The modal moon hath her eclipse endur'd 
And the sad augurs mock their own pres- 
age ; 

Incertamt ies now crown themselves assur'd 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age 
Now with the drops of this most balmy 
tinje ^ 

My Io%e looks fresli, and Death to me 
STihscrihes, jo 

Since spite of him I'll live in this poor 
rhyme, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless 
tribes. 

And thou in this shalt find thy monu- 
ment. 

When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass 
are spent. 

108 


I*€t not my love be call’d idolatry. 

Nor my beloved as an idol show. 

Since aE alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, stEl such, and ever so* 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, ^ 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 
'Therefore my verse, to constancy^ confin'd, 
One thing expressing, leaves out dnference. 

* Fair, kind, and true * is all my argument, 

* Fair, kind, and true * varying to other 

words ; z" 

And In this change is my invention spent, 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope 
affords. 

Fair, kind, and tiue, have often liv’d 
alone, 

Which three, till now, never kept scat 
In one. 

306 

When in the chronide of wasted time 
I see descriptions, of the fairest wights. 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of hand, of foot, of Hp, of eye, of brow, ** 
I see their antique |«» would have ex- 
press'd 

Even such a beauty m you msittef now* 


What's in the bniin tlut ink may character 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true 
spirit ? 

W’hat’s new to speak, what new to register, 
That may express iny love or thy dear 
merit f 

Nothing, sweet hoy ; but yet, like prayers 
divine, 5 

I must each day say o’er the very same; 
Counting no old thing old, thon mine, I 
thine. 

Even as %vhen first I hallowed thy fair 
name. 

So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and Injury of age, w 
Kor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 

But makes antiquity for aw his page; 

Finding the first conceit of love there 
bred, 

Wtiere time and outward form would 
show it dead. 

m 

0, never say that I wasf false of heart, 
Though absence seem’d my fiame to rpiaflfy i 
As easy m%ht I from my self depart 
Af from my soul# which in thy brwwtdom 
lie s ^ 
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That is my home of love. If I have rang'd. 
Like him that travels, I return again. 

Just to the time, not with the time ex- 
chang'd. 

So that my self bring water for my sta<n. 
Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stain’d 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 
For nothing this wide universe 1 call 13 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. 

110 

Alas, *tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view. 
Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what 
is most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new. a 
Most true it is that I have’ look’d on truth 
A^skance and strangely ; but, by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another 
youth. 

And worse essays prov’d thee my best of 
love. 

Now all is done, have what shall have no 
end ; 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 10 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am conlin'd. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven 
the best. 

Even to thy pure and most most loving 
breast. 

111 

O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
Ihe guilty goddess of my harmful deeds. 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners 
breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a 
brand, 5 

And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To whai it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 
I^ity me then, and wish I were renew’d ; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I wdl drink 
Potions of elsel, 'gainst my strong in- 
fection ; 10 

No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct cor 'ction. 
Pity me then, dear friend, and 1 assure 
ye. 

Even that your pity is en« 1 jgh to cure me. 

112 

Your love and pity doth th* impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my 
brow ; 

For what care I who calls me well or ill. 

So you o’ergreen my bad, my good allow ? 
You are my all the world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your 
tongue ; ' 6 


None else to me, nor 1 to none alive, 

That my steel’d sense or changes light or 
wrong. 

In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices that niy adder’s sense 10 
To critic and to flatterer stopped aie. 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense : 
You are so strongly in my pm pose bred 
That all the w'oiJd besides inethinics are 
dead. 

113 

Since I loft you, mine eye is in mv mind ; 
And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function, and is pai fly blind. 
Seems seeing, but effectually is out ; 

For it no ioim delivers to tlie heait 5 
Of bird, of flow’r, or shape, which it doth 
latch ; 

Of his quick objects hath the mmd no part, 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth 
catch; 

For if It see the rud’st or gentlest sieht. 
The most sweet favour or dcformed’&t 
cieature, 10 

The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to your 
feature. 

Incapable of more, replete with you. 

My most true mind thus mak’th mine 
eye untrue. 

U4 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd 
with you. 

Drink up the monarch’s plague, this 
flatteiy ? 

Or whether shall I say mine eye saith tiue, 
And that your love taught it this alchemy 
To make of monsters and thuigs indigest 5 
Such cherubins as your sweet self lesemble. 
Creating every bad a perfect best 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble ? 
O, ’tis the lust ; *tis fiatt’ry in ray seeing. 
And my great mmd most kmgiy dunks 
it up. 10 

Mine eye well knows what with his gust is 
'greeing. 

And to his palate doth prepare the cup. 

If it be poison’d, 'tis the lesser sm 
That mine eye loves it, and doth first 
begin. 

115 

Those lines that I before have writ do lie ; 
Even those that said I could not love you 
dearer ; 

Yet then my judgment knew no reason 
why 

My most full flame should afterwards burn 
destrer 

But reckoning, Time, whose miUion’d 
accidents 5 
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Cr<*ep in ’twixt vows and change decrees or 
kings, 

Tan sacred beauty, blunt tne sharp’st 
intents. 

Divert strong minds to th’ course of altering 
things — 

Alas, why, fearing of Time's tyranny. 
Might I not then say ' Now I love you 
best ' 

When 1 was certain o’er incertainty. 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest? 
Love is a babe ; then might i not say so. 
To gne fill! growth to that which still 
doth grow ? 

116 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

O, no I it is an ever-hxed mark, *5 

That looks on tempests and is nev er shaken; 
It is the star to every wandhing bark, 
Whose woith’s unknown, although his 
height be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within Ms bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge ot doom. 
If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 

117 

Accuse me thus : that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay ; 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call. 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
ihat I have frequent been with unknown 
minds, s 

And given to time your own dear ourchas’d 
right ; 

That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from 
your sight. 

Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 
And on just proof surmise accumulate ; lo 
Bring me within the level of your frown. 
But shoot not at me in your wakened hate ; 
Since my appeal says I did strive to 
prove 

The constancy and virtue of your love. 

118 

Like as to make our appetites more keen 
With eager compounds we our palate urge. 
As to prevent our maladies unseen 
We sicken to shun sickness when we purge ; 
Even so, being full of your nc'et-cloying 
sweetness. 

To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding. 


I And, sick of welfare, found a kind nf 
I meetness 

iTo be diseas'd ere that there was true 
! needmg. 

Thus policy in love, t' anticipate 
The ills that were not, giew to faults 
assured, 

And brought to medicine a healthful state 
Which, rank ot goodness, would by ill he 
cured. 

But thence I learn, and find the lesson 
true. 

Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 

119 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears 
Di'>tiird from limbecks foul as hell within* 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears* 
Still losing when I saw my self to win » ' 

What wretched errors hath my heart com- 
mitted, . 

Whilst It hath thought it self so blessed 
never ! 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres 
been fitted 

In the distraction of this madding fever » 

O benefit ot ill ! Now I find true 
That better is by evil stiH made better ; lo 
And ruin'd love, when it is built anew, 

rows fairer than at first, more strong, far 
greater. 

So I return rebuk'd to my content. 

And gam by ill thrice more than I have 
spent. 

120 

That you were once unkind befriends me 
now, 

And for that sorrow which I then did feel 
Needs must 1 under my transgression bow. 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammered 
steel. ^ 

For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 
As I by yours, y’have pass'd a hell of time ; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once 1 suffered in your crime. 
O that our night of woe might have remem- 
b'red 9 

My deepest sense how hard true sorrow hits. 
And soon to you, as you to me, then 
tendTed 

The humble salve which wounded bosoms 
fits I 

But that your trespass now becomes a 
fee ; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must 
ransom me. 

121 

*Ti« better to be vik than vile esteemed, 
When not to be receives reproach of beii^, 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so 
deemed 
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Not f ' oisr tethogj Disit b/ others' see'iiis'. 
For ly shoiikl fake adulterate eyes 

Give s-aiiitatj.ou to my sportive Wood ? o 
Or o my !r.<s!nes whv are iodet sL-ses, 
Whh k in ihear count bad '/uar L itmh 

gOOti *- 

No ; -1 am laafc 1 am ; and tlie^ thp-^ le^ 
At Hiy abiiLSes reckon up u. 

I may be s>tiaiglil though they themsei'^ cs 
be bevel ; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not 
be shown. 

Unless tlias general evil they maintain : 
Ail men are bad, and in their badness 
reign. 

122 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
FuU character’d with lasting memoiy. 
Which shall above that idle rank remain 
Beyond all date, even to eternity ; 

Or at the least so long as brain and heart •, 
Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 

Till each to raz'd oblivion yield his pait 
Of thee, thy record, never can be miss’d. 
That poor retention could not so much 
hold, 

Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; : ^ 
Therefore to give thetn trom me was I bold, 
To trust those tables that receive thee more 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Wv-ire to import lorgetiuiness m me. 


123 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I (hi 
change. 

Thy pyramids built up v/ith newer might 
To me are nothing novel, m Hung strange ; 
They are but dressings of a iorracr sight. 4 
Our dates are brief, and th«‘refore we admire 
What thou dost ioist upon us that is old, 
And rather make chcm born to our desire 
Than think that we befoic have heard them 
told. 

Thy registers and thee I both defy, 

Not wond'ring at the picsent nor the past, 
For thy records and what we see doth lie, 
Made more or less by thy continual haste. 
This I do vow, and this slsall ever be ; 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and 
thee. 

124 

If my dear love were but the child of state, 
It might for Fortune's bastard be un- 
fathei'd, 

As subject to Time's love or to Time's hate. 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers 
gather'd. 

No, it was budded far from accident ; 5 

It iuflfers not In smiling pomp, nor falls 
,Ua>der the blow of thraUed Abscontent, 
Wliereto th* invltiiig time bur faiililoii calls. 


it fcuis not Policy, that hcsetic, 

Winch on leases ot siiort-numb’red 

horns, 10 

Btu uH uJoue stands hugely politic, 

'’ihat iL "'Or giov\s u?th heat nor drowns 
wh showTs. 

To thi^ * wnness cal! £he fcols of time, 

Wliich die tor goodneSs^, who have ii\'d 
for crime. 

125 

Wc.e’t aught to me I boie the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring, 

Or kid great bases for eteirnty. 

Which pie/es more shore than waste or 
luining i 

Have i not seen dvvcikrs on form anti 
favour 5 

Lose all, and more, by a/ing loo much 
lent. 

For cotTspound sivre: lorco.ug simple 
savour — 

Pitiful tiuivers, i*i then gazing spent ^ 

No, tot n>i' be obsequious in thy iieart, 

Anct take Giou my oblation, |x>or but free, 
W'htoli j‘ I'l 'i mix'd with seconds, knows no 
*ui' II 

But .aiiiual rvr.Kfcr, only me lor thee. 

Hencv, .ro • 'aoorn’d iniormcr ! A true 
soul. 

When IS I i?npeach’d, stands least in 

thy contKri. 

126 

O tliou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold lime’s fickle glass, his sickle 
iioiir ; 

Wiio hast by waning grown, and therein 
show’st 

Thy lovers withenag as thy sweet self 
grow'st ; 

If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 5 
As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee 
back. 

She keeps thee tt* this purpose, that her 
skill 

May time disgrace, and wretched minutes 
kUl. 

Yet fear her, O thou minion ot her pleasure ! 
She may detain, but not still. keep, her 
treasui'e ; in 

Her audit, though delay'd, answer'd 
must be. 

And her quietus is to render thee. 

127 

In the old age black was not counted fair. 
Or If it were, it bore not beauty's name; 
But now Is black beauty's successive heir. 
And beauty slander'd with a bastard 
shame ; 

For since each hand hath put on nature’s 
power, 5 
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Failing the foul ^itii art’s false boriow’d 
face. 

Sweet beauty hath no name, no hol> 
bower. 

But is profan'd, if not live< in disgraces 
Therefore oiy misiies-s’ broi’vs are raven 
blacK, 9 

Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who. not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Sland’rmg creation with a false esteem. 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their 
woe. 

That every tongue says beauty should 
look so. 


i have seen roses damask’d, red and wMte 
But no such roses see 1 in her cheeks ; « 

And in some perfumes Js there moie delight 
Than m the breath that from my mistress 
reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 
I That music hath a far moie pleasing sound i 
*I grant i necer saw a goddess go — xx 

My mistiess when she walks treads on the 
giound. 

And yet, by heaven, I think my love as 
rare 

As any she belied with false compare. 


12S 

How oft, when thou, my music, music 
play’st 

Upon that blessed wood whose motion 
sounds 

With thv sweet fingers, when thou gently 
swav’st 

The wiry concord that mine ear confounds. 

Do I envy those jacks that nhB!>le Itnip 5 

To kiss the tender inwaid of thy hand. 

Whilst my poor lips* w'bich should that 
harvest reap. 

At the wood's boldiiess by thee blushing 
stand ! 

To be so tickled, they would change their 
state 

And situation with those dancing chips ro 

O'er whom tliy fingers walk with gentle 
gait. 

Making dead wood more blest than livung 
lips. 

Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 


131 

lliou art as tyrannous, so as tliou art. 

As those whose beauties proudly make them 
cruel ; 

For well thou kaow’st to my dear doting 
heart 

Thou art the fairest and most precioui 
Jewel. 

Yet, in good faith, some say that thee 
behold 5 

Thy face hath not the power to make love 
groan. 

To say they err 1 dare not be so bold. 
Although 1 sivear it to myself alone. 

And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 

A thousand groans, but thinking on thy 
face, x€ 

One on another’s neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment's place. 
In nothing art thou black save in thy 
deeds. 

And thence this slander, as I think, 
proceeds. 


129 


132 


Th’ expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action ; and dll action, lust 
Is perjur’d, murd’rous, bloody, full of 
blame. 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight ; 5 
Past reason hunted, and. no sooner had. 
Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait. 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad — 
Mad in pursmt, and in pt^ssession so ; 9 

Kad, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 
A bliss in proof, and prov'd, a very woe ; 
Before, a joy propos’d ; behind, a dream. 
Ail tiiis the world w'ell knows ; yet none 
knows wen 

To shun the heaven that leads men to tlds 
hen. 

130 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red ; 

If snow' be white, why then her breasts are 
dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her 
head. 


Tliine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with 
disdain, 

Have put on black, and loving mourners bc^ 
Looking with pretty mth upon my pain. 
And truly not the morning sun of heaven 5 
j Better becomes the grey cheeks of the easC 
’ Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that gl^ry to the sober west, 

AS those two mourning eyes become thy 
face, 

O, let it then as well beseem thy heart *€ 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thef 
grace. 

And suit thy pity like In every part. 

Then will 1 swear beauty herself is black, 
And all they foul that tliy complexion 
lack. 

133 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart 
to groan 

For that deep wO'tmd It glvet my frt«ta 1, 

met ‘ ' 
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Is’t not € kOugh to torture me alone. 

But sla\ to slavery my sweet’st friend 
I lust be ? 

Me from ny self thy cruel eye hath taken, i 
And my next self thou harder hast cn- 
g"ossecl ; 

Of him, Kiy self, and thee, I am forsaken ; 
A torment thrice three-fold thus to be 
crossed* 

Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward. 
But then my friend's heart let my poor 
heart bail ; 

Whoe'er keeps me, let my heart be his 
guard ; 

Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol. 
And yet thou wilt ; for I, being pent in 
thee. 

Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 
134 

So now I have confess'd that he is thine. 
And I myself am mortgag'd to thy will ; 
My self I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore to foe my comfort stiH. 
But thou wilt not. nor he will not be free, 5 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind ; 

He leam'd but surety-like to write for me 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 
Thou usurer that put'sf forth aH to use, xn 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake ; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse* 
Him have I lost ; thou hast both him 
and me ; 

He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 


Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy 
Will, 

And Will to boot, and Will in over-plus ; 
More than enough am I that vex thee still. 
To thy sweet will making addition thus, 4 
Wilt thou, whose win is large and spacious. 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in 
thine? 

Shan win in others seem right gracious. 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 
The sea, aJl water, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store ; xo 
So thou, being rich in Will, add to thy Win 
One win of mine, to maike thy large WiU 
more. 

let no unkind, no fair heseechers kiE ; 
Think all but one, and me in that one 
Win. 

13d 

M ttrf soul check thee tfhat I come m near, 
'Swe«r to thy bMnd soKi that I waS' thy WM, 
And wll, ti^ soul Ifettows, is admtobed ttere; 
-Thus fer for Imm my love-#«it, tweet, fWMIt. 
Win wa tilffi the treatiwre of 1 %" love, s 
Itt it wMh and »y one. 


In tlimf'3 ui great la,- " , 

pr*.n' 4 i 

Among ** iiomber oiu is A.ico.u « n « 

Then in the nuinhet lai. ric pass iiacoidi^ 
Tlioiigli in thy store's accoiint I one must 
be : to. 

For nothing hold me, so it please thac hold 
That nothing me, a ^something sweet to 
thee ; 

Make but my name tliy love, and love 
that stdl. 

And then tliou lov'st mo, for my niriie 
is Will. 

237 

TIiou blind fool, I ovc, what dost tnois to 
mine eyes 

That they beliohl, and see not what they 
see ? 

They know what beauty is, sec wlic^re it lies, 
Yet what the best is take the wor<t to be. 
If eyes, corrupt by over-pailial lool’.,*'., 5 

Be anchor'd in the bay where all nie-t rkle. 
Why of eyes' falsehood hast thou forged 
hooks. 

Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied ? 
Why should my heart think that a several 
plot, 

Wliich my heart knows the wide world's 
common place ? 10 

Or mine eyes, seeing this, say this is not. 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 

In things right true my heart and eyes 
have erred. 

And to this false plague are they now 
transferred. 

138 

When my love swears that she is made of 
truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutor'd 
youth. 

Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me 
young, 3 

Although she knows my days are past the 

Simply I credit her falic-speaking tongue ; 
On both sides thus is simple truth sup* 
press'd. 

But wherefore says she not bhe is unjust ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? xo 
O, love's best habit is in seeming trust. 
And age in love loves not to have years told. 

Therefore I lie witli her, and she with me. 

And in our faults by lies we flattered be. 

13^ 

O, call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my h^ft s 
Wound we not with tliineey% but with thy 
tongue; 
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Lise pov-er with power, and slay me not by 
art. 

Tell me thou lov'st elsewhere ; but in my 

Sight, *5 

Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye 
aside. 

What need’st thou wound with cunning, 
when thy might 

Is more than my o’erpress’d defence can 
bide? 

Let me excuse thee : ah I my love well 
knows 

Her pretty looks have been mine enemies ; 
And therefore from my face she turns my 
foes, J J 

That they elsewhere might dart their 
injuries. 

Yet do not so ; but since I am near slain, 
Kill me outright with looks and rid m’^ 
pain. 

140 

Be wise as thou art cruel ; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much 
disdain ; 

Lest sorrow lend me words, and words 
express 

The manner ot my pity-wanting pain. 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were, v 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so ; 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be 
near. 

No news but health from their physicians 
know. 

For, if I should despair, I should grow mad, 
And in my madness might speak ill of 
thee. 

Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad 
Mad slanderers by mad ears believed l?e. i . 
That I may not be so, nor thou !>ehed, 
Bear thine eyes straight, though th> 
proud heart go wide. 

141 

In faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thousand errors note ; 
But ’tis my heart that loves what they 
despise, 

Who in despite of view is pleas'd to dote. 
Nor are mine ears with thy tongue's tune 
delighted ; $ 

Nor tender feeling to base touches prone. 
Nor taste nor smell desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone ; 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving 
thee, n* 

Who leaves unsway'd the likeness of a man. 
Thy proud heart's slave and vassal wretch 
to be. 

Only my plague thus far 1 count my gain. 
That she that makes me sin awards me 
' pain. 


142 

Love is my sm, and tliv dear virtue hate 
Hate ot my sm, grounded on sinful iovinp- 

0, but witii mine compare thou thmc own 

state, ' 

\nd thou shall find it merits not reprovine- • 

01, if it do, not from tliose lips of thine 
lliat have profan'd their scarlet ornamenh 
And seal'd false bonds ot love as oft 

mine ; 

Robb’d Olliers* beds’ revenues of their 
rents. 

Be it lawful I love thee as thou lov'st those 
Whom thme eyes woo as mine importune 
tliee. 

Root pity in thy heart, that, when it grows 
rhy pity may deserve to pitied be. ' 
If thou dost seek to liave what thou dost 
hide, 

By self-example mayst thou be denied ! 

145 

Lo ara a careful huswife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away 
Sets down her babe, and makes all swift 
dispatch 

In pursuit of the thing she would have stay 
Whilst her neglectal child holds her in 
chase, ^ 

Cries to catch her wliose busy care is 
bent 

To follow ffiat which flies before her face, 
Not prizing her poor inlant's discontent? * 
So rim'st thou alter that which flics from 
thee, 

Whilst I tliy halic chase thee afar behind; 
lint If thou catch thy hope, turn back to 
me, IX 

And plav the mother's part, kiss me, be 
Kind. 

So will I pray that thou mayst havethv 
Will, ^ 

If thou turn back and ray loud crying 
still. 

144 

Iwo loves I have, of comfort arid despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me stiU; 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

'Hie worser spirit a woman colour'd ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil s 
Tempteth my better arigd from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to foe a devil, 
Wooing Ids purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn'd tod, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; *» 
But being both from me, both to each 
friend, 

I guesa one angel In another's heB, 

Yet tWs fihall I ne'er know, but ttw in 
doubt. 

Till my bad angel fire my good one out 
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145 

Those lips that Love's own hand did make 
Breath’d forth the sound that said * I hate ' 
To me that languish’d for her sake ; 

But when she saw my woeful state. 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, s 
Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom ; 

And taught it thus anew to greet : 

’ I hate ’ she alter’d with an end 
That follow'd it as gentle day lo 

Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away : 

‘ I hate ' from hate away she threw. 

And sav’d my life, saymg ‘ not you 

146 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
[My sinful earthj these rebel pow’rs that 
thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer 
dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy lading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge ? Is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's 
loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; lo 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more. 

So shalt thou teed on Death, that feeds 
on men, 

And, Death once dead, there's no more 
dying then. 


147 

My love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 
Th’ uncertain sickly appetite to please. 

My Reason, the physician to my Love, 5 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 
Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
And frantic mad with evermore unrest ; 10 
My thoughts and my discourse as mad men’s 
are, 

At random from the truth vainly express'd ; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought 
thee bright. 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


148 

O me, what eyes hath Love put ii^y head. 
Which have no correspondence with true 
sight i 

Or, if they have, where is my Judgment fled, 
That censures falsely what they see aright 7 


li that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, s 
What means the world to say it is not so ? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men’s — no. 
How can it ? O, how can Love’s eye be 
true, 

I'hat is so vex'd with watching and with 
tears ? 10 

No marvel then though I mistake my view : 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

O cunning Love ! with tears thou keep’st 
me blind. 

Lest eyes w'ell seeing thy foul faults 
should find. 


149 

Canst thou, O cruel ! say I love thee not, 
When I against myself with thee partake ? 
Do I not think on thee when I forgot 
Am of myself, ail tyrant, for thy sake ? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend? 5 
On whom frown’st thou that I do fawn 
upon ? 

Nay, if thou lour'st on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan ? 
What merit do I in myself respect 
That is so proud thy service to despise, 10 
When all my best doth worship thy defect. 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy 
mind : 

Those that can see thou lov’st, and I am 
blind. 

150 

O, from what po%v'r hast thou this pow'rful 
might 

With insufficiency my heart to sway ? 

I'o make me give the he to my true sight, 
And swear that brightness doth not grace 
the day ? 

Whence hast thou this becoming of things 
ill, 5 

That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of 
skill 

'Xhat in my mind thy worst all best exceeds? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee 
more, 9 

The more I hear and see just cause of hate ? 
O, though 1 love what others do abhor. 
With others thou shouldst not abhor my 
state ; 

If thy unw'orthiness rais’d love in me. 

More worthy I to he belov’d of thee, 

151 

Love is too young to know what con- 
science is ; 

Yet who knows not conscience is bom of 
love t 

Then, gentle cheater, uige not my amiss. 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove, 

*333 



SONNETS 


For tlioii !>etraying me, I do betiay 
My nobler part to oiy gross body’s treason ; 
My soul dotb tell my body that he may 
Triumph m iovc ; tiesh stays no farther 
reason. 

But, rising at thy name, doth point out thee | 
As Ws tnuiiiphant prize. Proud ot thisj 
piide, 

He Is contented thy tx^or drudge to be. 

To stand in thy affair fall by thy side. 

No want ot conscience held it that 1 call 

Her ‘ love * for whose dear love I rise | 
'^nd fall. 

152 

la loving kou know’st I am forsworn, 

liul thou art twice toi sworn, to me love 
swearing ; 

In act thy bed-vow broke, and new taith 

torn 

In \ owing new hate after new love bearing. 
But \^iiy oi tw'o oaths’ breach do I accuse 
thee, ' 

When I bie<ik tw’cnty ? I am perjur’d most ; 
For ail my vows are oaths but to misuse 
thee. 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost ; 

For I have swoin deep oaths of thy deep 
kindness. 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; 
And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blind 
ness, I* 

Or made them swear against the thing they 
see ; 

For I have sworn thee fair — more per- 
jur’d I, 

To 8 wear<igainst the truth so fou! a He 5 
153 

Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep. 

A maid of Oian’s this advantage found, 


And ins lovc-kmdling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley -fou II tain of that ground • ^ 
Which borrow’d irom this holy fire W 
Ltne 

A dateless hv’cly heat, still to endure, e 
And grew a seething l>ath, which yet men 
piove 

Against stiange maladies a sovereign cure. 
But at mv mistress’ eye Love’s brand new- 
iired, 

I’hc boy tor trial needs would touch my 
fueast ; /o 

1 , sick whhal, the help ot bath desired, 
And thithei hied, a sad distemper’d guest 

But ioiind no cure. The bath for mv 
help lies 

WTicre Ciiifid gut new fire— my mistress’ 
eye*'. 

354 

The little love-god, lying once asleep, 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 
W'hilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life 
to keep 

Came tripping by; but in her maiden 
hand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 5 
Which many lemons ot true hearts had 
warm'd ; 

And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm'd. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well 
by. 

Which from Love’s fire took heat perpetual, 
fJrowmg a bath and healthful remedy ix 
For men diseas’d ; but I, my mistress' 
thrall. 

Came there for cure, and this by that 
I prove ; 

Love's fire heats water, water cools not 
love. 





A LOVER’S COMPLAINT 


From off a Wll whose concave womb re- 
worded 

A plaintful story from a sist'ring vale. 

My spirits t* attend this double voice 
accorded. 

And down I laid to list the sad-tun*d tale ; 
Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 5 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain. 
Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and 
rain. 

Upon her head a platted hive of straw. 
Which fortified her visage from the sun. 
Whereon the thought might think some- 
time it saw 10 

The carcase of a beauty spent and done. 
Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 
3 ^ or youth all quit ; but, spite of heaven's 
fell rage. 

Some beauty peep'd through lattice of 
sear'd age. *4 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne. 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laund'ring the silken figures in the brine 
That seasoned woe had pelleted in tears. 
And often reading what contents it Iiears ; 
As often shrieking undistinguish'd woe, *0 
In clamours of all size, botti Mgh and low. 

Sometimes her levell'd eyes their carriage 
ride. 

As they did hatt'ry to the spheres intend ; 
Sometime diverted their poor balls are tied 
To th' orbed earth; sometimes they do 
extend 35 

Their view right on ; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and nowhere fix'd. 
The mmd and sight distractedly commix'd. 

Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat, 
PfocUim'd in her a careless hand of pride ; 
Fcr some, untuck'd, descended her sheav'd 
hat, 3* 

Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside ; 
Sonie in her threaden fillet stiU did bide. 
And, true to bondage^ would not break 
from thence, 34 

Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

A thousand favours from a maund she drew 
Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet. 
Which one by one she in a river threw. 
Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 
Like usury, applying wet to wet, 40 

Or monarch's hands that lets not bounty fall 
Where want cries some but where excess 
begs alL 

Of folded schedules had she many a one, 
WMch she perus*d# »%h*d, tore, amd gave 
the £bod& 


Crack'd many a ring of posied gold and 
bone, ^3 

Bidding them find their sepulclires in mud ; 
Found yet moe letters sadly penn'd in 
blood. 

With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswath'd and seal'd to curious secrecy. 49 

These often bath'd she 10 her fluxive eyes, 
And often kiss'd, and often gan to tear ; 
Cried * O false blood, thou register of 
lies. 

What unapproved witness dost thou bear ! 
Ink would have seem'd more black and 
damned here I ' 54 

This said, in top of rage the lines she rents. 
Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

A reverend man that graz'd his cattle nigh. 
Sometime a blusterer that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 59 
The swiftest hours observed as they flew. 
Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew ; 
And, privileg'd by age, desires to know 
In brief the grounds and motives of her woe. 

So slides he down upon his grained bat. 
And comely distant sits he by her side ; 63 
When he again desires her. being sat. 

Her grievance with his hearing to divide. 

If that from him there may be aught 
applied 

Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 
'Tis promis'd in the charity of age, 70 

' Father,' she say* ' though in me you 
behold 

'fhe injury of many a blasting hour. 

Let It not tell your judgment 1 am old ; 
Not age, buf sorrow, over me hath power* 
I might m yet have been a spreading 
flower, 73 

Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love beside* 

* But woe is me 1 too early 1 attended 7s 
A youthful suit — it %vas to gain my grace — 
0 1 one by nature's outwards so commended 
That maidens' eyes stuck over all his face. 
Love lack'd a dwelling and made him her 
place ; 

And when in his fair parts she did abide, 
She was new lodg'd and newly deified. 

*His browny locks did bang in crooked 
curls 5 

And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 
What's sweet to do, to do will aptly find ; 
Each eye that saw him did enchant the 
mind ; 

For on his mm In iiixie drawn 
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What largeness ttiloks in Paradise tvas 
sawn. 

* Small show of man was yet upon his chin ; 
His phc3emx down began but to appear, ^ 
Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin. 
Whose bare out^bragg'd the li seem'd 
to wear ; y‘> 

Yet show'd !«h visafoe by that cost iuore 
dear ; 

And nice affections ivavenog stood in iloobt 
If best were as it was, or best wdiiout. 

‘ liis qualities w^ere beauteous as his term. 
For maiden-tongu’d he was, and thereof 
free ; 

Yet, if men mov’d him, was he such a storm 
As oft 'twixt May and April is to see. 
When winds breathe sweet, unruly though 
they be. 

His rudeness so with his authoris’d youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth, ios 

' Well could he ride, and often men would 
say 

That horse his mettle f om his rider takes: 
Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 
What rounds, what bounds, what course, 
what stop he makes I ” i<>-i 

And controversy hence a question takes. 
Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by th’ well-doing steed. 

' But quickly on this side the verdict went : 
His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, m 
Accomplish'd in himself, not in his case. 
All aids, themselves made fairer by their 
place, 

Came for additions ; yet their purpos'd trim 
Piec'd not his grace, but were all grac'd by 
him, 

' So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
Ail kind of arguments and question deep. 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep. 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher 
weep. 

He had the dialect and different skill, i?5 
Catching all passions in his craft of will ; 

‘ That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old, and sexes both enchanted, 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to 
remain 

In personal duty, following where he 
haunted, i w 

Consents bewitch'd, ere he desire, have 
granted, 

And dialogu'd for him what he would say. 
Ask'd their own wills, and made their wills 
obey* 

' Many there were that did his picture get. 
To serve their eyes, and m it put thdr 
mind I z$$ 
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Like fools that in fh" set 

The goodly olwvi-s abruau ihev fed 

Ot lands and T.n ' 'r<s ni fhoiight 

assign' M. ; 

And abounog ii, i.n,'e to bestow 

them 

Than the true .gout\ landicit! which doth 

owe 

‘ So many ha\e, lb;. I ne\er touch’d his 
hand, 

S^veetly suppos''d i hem mistress of his heart. 
My woeful self, that did m freedom stand, 
And was my own fee-siMph.-:, not hi pari, 
What with his art in yuuib, and youth 
in art, 145 

Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
Reserv'd the stalk and gave him all my 
flower, 

‘ Yet did I not, as some equals did. 
Demand of him, nor desired yielded ; 
Finding myself in honour so forbid, 150 

With safest <iistance T mine lionour shielded. 
Hxper ence tor me many bulwarks builded 
Ot proofs new-bleeding which remain’d the 

foil 153 

Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

‘ But ah I who ever shunn'd by precedent 
1 he destin’d ill she must herself assay ? 

Or forc’d examples, 'gainst hei own con- 
tent. 

To put the bv-pasfc perils in her way ? 
Counsel may slop awhile what will not stay; 
hor when we rage, advice Is often seen 160 
By blunting us to make our witvS more keen. 

‘ Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood 
Tliat wc must curb it upon others' proof, 

To be forbod tlie sweets that seem so 
good J64 

For fear of tsarms that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite, from ludgmenf; stand aloof 1 
The one a pa ate hath that needs will taste, 
Though Reason weep, and cry “ It is thy 
last 

' For further I could say ** This man's 
untrue ”, 

And knew the patterns of his foul be- 
guiling ; 170 

Heard where his plants In others' orchards 
grew ; 

Saw how deceits were glided in his smiling ; 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling; 
Thought characters and words merely but 

art, 174 

And bastards of his foul adulterate hwrt. 

' And long upon these terms I held my dty,’ 
Till thus he gam besiege me ; ” Oentl^ 
maid, 

Have of my suffetilnf youth some 

And be So^of my tioly vows atakl. 

That's to ye iworn to none was evm ^ ' *: 
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For feasts of love I liave been call'd unto. 
Till now did ne'er invite nor never woo, 

* " AE my offences that abroad you see 
Are errors oi the blood, none of the mmd ; 
Love made them not ; with acture they 

may be, is-? 

Where neither party Is nor true nor kind 
They sought their shame that so their 
shame did find ; 

And so much less of shame in me remains 
By how much of me their leproach contains. 

* " Among the many that mine eyes have 

seen, loo 

Not one whose flame my heart so much as 
warmed. 

Or my affection put to th' smallest teen. 

Or any of my leisures ever charmed. 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was 
harmed ; 

Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was 
free, lo-i 

And reign’d commanding in his monarchy. 

' ** Look here what tributes wounded fancies 
sent me. 

Of pallid pearls and rubies red as blood ; 
Figuring that they their passions like%vise 
lent me 

Of grief and blushes, aptly understood soo 
In bloodless white and the encrimson'd 
mood — 

Effects of terror and dear modesty, 
Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

‘ And, lo, behold these talents of their 
hair, - 04 

With twisted metal amorously empleach'd, 
I have receiv’d from many a several fair. 
Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech ’d, 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd, 
And deep<-brain'd sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone's dear nature, worth, and 
quality. sxo 

‘ “ The diamond — why, 'twas beautiful and 
hard, 

Whereto his invis'd properties did tend ; 
The deep-green em'rald, in whose fresh 
regard 

Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend; 
The heaven-hu'd sapphire and the opal 
blend 314 

With objects manifold ; each several stone. 
With wit well blazon’d, smil'd, or made 
some moan, 

‘ " Lo, all these trophies of affections hot. 
Of pemiv'd and subdu'd desires the tender, 
Nature hath charg'd me that I hoard them 
not, 3jto 

But yield them up where I myself must 
render— 

That is, to you, my origin and ender ; 

For these# of force, must your oblations be. 
Since I tJWr altar, you enpatron me. 


' " O, then, advance of yours that phraseless 
hand 225 

Whose white weighs down the airy scale of 
praise ; 

Take all these similes to your own com- 
mand. 

Hallowed with sighs that burning lungs did 
raise ; a 28 

What me, your minister, for you obeys. 
Works under you ; and to your audit comes 
Their distract parcels in combined sums. 

' Lo, this device was sent me from a nun. 
Or sister sanctified, of holiest note. 

Which late her noble suit in court did shun. 
Whose rarest havings made the blossoms 
dote ; 235 

For she was sought by spirits of richest coat. 
But kept cold distance, and did thence 
remove 

To spend her Jiving m eternal love. 

" But, O my sweet, what labour is't to 
leave 

The thing we have not, mast'ring what not 
strives, 240 

Paling the place which did no form receive. 
Playing patient sports in unconstrained 
gyves I 

She that her fame so to herself contrives. 
The scars of battle scapeth by the flight. 
And makes her absence valiant, not her 
might. 245 

* " O, pardon me, in that my boast is true I 
The accident which brought me to her eye 
Upon the moment did her force subdue. 
And now she would the caged cloister fly. 
Religious love put out religion's eye. 250 
Not to be tempted, would she be immur'd. 
And now, to tempt all, liberty procur'd, 

‘ " How mighty then you are, O,. hear me 
tell 1 253 

The broken bosoms that to me belong 
Have emptied all their fountains in my well. 
And mine I pour your ocean all among, 

I strong o'er them, and you* o'er me being 
strong. 

Must for your victory us all congest. 

As compound love to physic your cold 
breast. 

' " My parts had pow'r to charm a sacred 
nun, 360 

Who, disciplin'd# ay, dieted in grace. 
Believ'd her eyes when they t' assail begun# 
All vows and consecrations giving place, 

O most potential love I vow, bond, nor 
space, 

In thee hath neither sting# knot, nor 
confine, «65 

For thou art all, and all things else are 
thine, 

* ** When thou impressest, what are pre- 

c^ts worth 


*337 
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Of stale example ? When thou wilt inflame. 
How coldly those impediments stand forth^ 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame ! 
Love’s arms are peace, ’gainst rule, 'gainst 
sense, 'gainst shame, stx 

And sweetens, in the suit ’rmg pangs it bears. 
The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears, 

“* Now all these hearts that do on mine 
depend. 

Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they 
pine, *75 

And supplicant their sighs to you extend. 
To leave the batt'ry that you make 'gainst 
mine, 

Lending soft audience to my sweet design. 
And credent soul to that strong-bonded 
oath, *7'> 

That shall prefer and undertake my troth 

* This said, his wat’ry eyes he did dismount. 
Whose sights till then were leveM’d on my 

face ; 

Each cheek a river running from a fount 
With brinish current downw^ard flow'd 
apace. 

O, how the channel to the stream ga\'e 
grace 1 

Who glaz'd with crystal gate the glowing 
roses 

That flame through water which their hue 
encloses- 

• O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear I 
But with tile inundation of the eyes aoo 

What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 
What breast so cold that is not warmed 

here 7 

O cleft efftxt I cold modesty, hot wrath. 
Both fire from hence and chill extincture 
hath. 304 

' For lo, his passion* but an art of craft. 
Even there resolv'd my reason into tears ; 
Ihere my white stole of chastity 1 dafl'd, 
Shook off my sober guards and civd fears ; 
Api>ciix to him as he to me appears. 


AH melting ; though our drops this dilf’r- 
cnce bore * ^ 

His poison'd me, and mine did him restore. 

' In him a plenitude of subtle matter. 
Applied to cautels, all strange forms re- 
ceives. 

Of burning blushes or of weepmg water. 
Or swooning paleness ; and he takes and 
leaves, 

In either’s aptness, as it best deceives, 

To blush at speeches larik, to wi^ep at woes 
Or to turn white and swoon at tragic 
shows ; 

‘ That not a heart which in his level came 
Could scape the hail of hia all-hurting 
aim, 310 

Showing fair nature is both kind and tame ; 
And, veil'd m them, did win whom he would 
maim. 

Against the thing he sought he would 
exclaim j 

When he most burn'd m heart-wtsh'd 
luxury. 

He preach’d pure maid and prais'd cold 
chastity. * 315 

' Thus merely with the garment of a Grace 
The naked and cerncealed fiend he cover’d, 
That th’ unexpenent gave tiie tempter 
place. 

Which, like a cherubin, above them hover’d. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so 
lever'd 7 330 

Ay me I I fell ; and yet <lo question make 
What I shoukJ do again for such a sake. 

* O, that tniectad moisUire of hts eye, 

O, that falNf fire which in his cheek so 
gl4n4.ed, 

O, that forc'd thunder from his heart did 
fly. 3^5 

O, that sad breath his spongy iungs 
bestowed, 

O, all that borrowed motion, seeming owed, 
Would yet again betray the forc-betray'd, 
And new pervert a reconciled maid I ' 
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When my love swears that she is made of 
truth, 

1 do believe her, though I know she 1 es, 
That she might think me some untutor'd 
youth, 

Unskilful in the world's false forgeries. 4 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks rne 
young, 

Although I know my years be past the best, 
I sm hng credit her false-speak ng tongue. 
Outfacing faults in love w th love's ill lest. 
But wherefore says my love that she is 
young ? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old ? m 
O, love's best habit is a soothing tongue. 
And age in love loves not to have years told. 

Therefore I’ll lie with love, and love with 
me. 

Since that our faults m love thus 
smother'd be. 


Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 
'That like two spirits do suggest me still ; 
My better angel is a man nght fair. 

My worser sp.nt a woman colour'd ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing his purity with her fair pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend. 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 10 

For being both to me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's iiell. 

The truth I shall not know, but live in 
doubt, 

Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 

'Gainst whom the world could not hold 
argument. 

Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punish- 
ment. 

A woman I forswore ; but I will prove, 5 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee : 

My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 

Thy grace being gain'd cures all disgrace 
in me. 

My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is; 

Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth 
shine, jo 

Exhale this vapour vow ; in thee it is : * 

If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To break an oath, to win a paradise ? 


Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 
With young Adonis, lovely, fiesh, and 

green, 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look. 
Such looks as none could look but beauty's 
queen. 

She told him stories to delight Ms ear ; 1 

She show'd him favours to allure his eye ; 
To win his heart she touch’d Mm here and 
there : 

Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 

Blit whether unripe years did want conceit. 
Or he refus'd to take her figured proffer, xo 
The tender mbbler would not touch the bait. 
But smile and jest at every gentle offer. 
Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and 
toward ; 

lie rose and ran away ; ah, fool too 
froward I 


If love make me forsworn, how shall I 
swear to love ? 

O never faith could hold, if not to beauty 
vowed ; 

Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'll 
constant prove ; 

Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee 
like osiers bowed. 

Study his bias leaves and makes his book 
thine eyes, 5 

Where all those pleasures live that art can 
comprehend. 

If knowledge be the mark, to know thee 
shall suffice ; 

Well learned is that tongue that well can 
thee commend ; 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee 
without wonder ; 

Which is to me some praise, that I thy 

parts admire. 10 

Thine eye Jove’s lightning seems, thy voice 
his dreadful thunder. 

Which, not to anger bent, Is musk and 
sweet fire. 

Celestial as thou art, O, do not love that 
wrong, 

To sing heaven's praise with such an 
earthly tongue. 


Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn. 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for 
shade, 

When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made 
Under an osier growing by a brook, 5 

m9 
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A brook wbere Adon us’d to cool his spleen. 

Hot was the day ; she hotter that did look 

For Ms approach that often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by. 

And stood stark naked on the brook’s green 
brim. 

The sun look’d on the world with glorious 
eye. 

Yet not so wistly as this queen on him. 

He, spying her, bounc’d in whereas he 
stood ; 

* O Jove,’ quoth she * why was not I a 
flood 1 ' 


Fair is my love, bur not so fair as fickle ; 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty 
Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is 
brittle ; 

Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty ; 

A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her ; 

None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 

Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love 
swearing I 

How many tales to please me hath she 
coined, 

Dreading my love, the loss whereof still 
fearing J lo 

Yet, in the midst of all her pure pro- 
testings. 

Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all, 
were jestings. 

She burn’d with love, as straw with fire 
flameth. 

She burn’d out love, as soon as straw out- 
burneth ; 

She fram’d the love, and yet she foil’d the 
framing, 15 

She hade love last, and yet she fell 
a-turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether ? 

Bad in the best, though excellent in 
neither. 

8 

If music and sweet poetry agree. 

As they must needs, the sister and the 
brother, 

Then must the love be great ’twixt thee 
and me, 

Because thou lov’st the one, and I the 
other. 

Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly 
touch s 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
Thou iov’st to hear the sweet melodious 
sound 

That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, 
makes ; m 

And I in deep deUght am chiefly drown'd 
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Whenas himself to singing he betakes 
One god is god ot l>oth, as poets feign • 
One kniglit loves both, and both in thee 
remain. 

9 

Fair was the morn, when the fair queen of 
love, 

★ * ♦ lA * 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove 
For Aden's sake, a youngster proud and 
wild, 

Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill, 5 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds • 
She, silly queen, with more than love’s good 
will. 

Forbade the boy he should not pass those 
grounds. 

‘ Once ' quoth she ’ did I see a fair sweet 
youth 

Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a 
boar, JO 

Deep In the thigh, a spectacle of ruth ! 

Sec m my thigh,' quoth she ‘ here was the 
sore.' 

She sho%^ed hers ; he saw more wounds 
than one. 

And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 

10 

Sweet rose, fair flow'cr, imfimcly pluck’d, 
soon vaded, 

Pluck’d in the bud, and vaded in the spring! 
Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely 
shaded ! 

Fair creature, kill'd too soon by death’s 
sharp sting I 

Tike a green plum that hangs upon a tree, 5 
And falls, through wind, before the fall 
should be- 

I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have ; 
For why thou lefts me nothing in thy will. 
And yet thou lefts me more than I did 
crave ; 

For why 1 craved nothing of thee still, to 
O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of 
thee I 

Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to 
me. 

II 

Venus, with Adonis sit Hog by her 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him. 
She told the youngling how god Mars did 
try her, 

And as he fell to her, she fell to him. 

' Even thus ’ quoth she * the warlike god 
emhnu: d me.’ 5 

And then she clipp’d Adonis in her arms, 

’ Even thus ’ quoth she * the warlike god 
unlac’d me ’ 

As if the boy should use like loving charms. 

‘ Even thus ' quoth she ’ he seized on my 
Mgm* f 
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And with her lips on his did act the seizure ; 
And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 
And would not take her meaning nor hei 
pleasure. 

Ah I that I had my lady at this bay, 

To kiss and clip me till 1 mn away I 

12 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live to- 
gether ; 

Youth IS full of pleasance, age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, age like winter 
weather ; 

Youth like summer brave, age like winter 
bare. 

Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short ; 
Youth is nimble, age is lame ; c 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and 
cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee ; youth, I do adore 
thee. 

O, my love, my love is young I lo 

Age, I do defy thee. 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee. 

For methinks thou stays too long. 

13 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly ; 

A fiower that dies when first it gins to bud ; 
A biittle glass that’s broken presently; 4 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower. 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an 
hour. 

And as goods lost are seld or never found, 
As vaded gloss no rubbing will refresh. 

As flowers dead lie withered on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement can redress ; lo 
So beauty, blemish’d once, for ever lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pain, and 
cost, 

14 

Good night, good rest. Ah, neither be my 
share I 

She bade good night that kept my rest 
away. 

And daff’d me to a cabin hang’d with care. 
To descant on the doubts of my decay. 

* Farewell,* quoth she * and come again 
to-morrow/ 5 

Fare well I could not, for I supp’d with 
sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile. 
In scorn or friendship, nill I construe 
whether ; 

’T may be she Joy’d to Jest at my exile ; 

*T may foe again to make me wander 
thither — 

’ Wander *, a word for shadows like 
myself 

As take the pain but cannot pluck the pelf. 


Lord, how niine eyes throw gazes to the 
east ! 

My heart doth charge the watch ; the 
^ morning rise 14 

Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest, 

Not daiing trust the office of mine eyes. 

While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and 
maik. 

And wish her lays were tuned like the 
lark ; 

For she doth welcome daylight with her 
ditty, 19 

And drives away dark dreaming night. 

The night so pack’d, I post unto my pretty; 

Heart hath his hope, and' eyes their wished 
sight ; 

Sorrow chang'd to solace, and solace 
mix’d with soirow ; 

For why she sigh’d, and bade me come 
to-morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too 
soon ; 25 

But now are minutes added to the hours ; 

To spite me now, each minute seems a 
moon ; 

Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers I 

Pack night, peep day; good day, of 
night now borrow ; 

Short, night, to-night, and length thyself 
to-morrow. 3® 

15 

It was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one 
of three. 

That liked of her master as well as well 
might be. 

Till looking on an Englishman, the fairest 
that eye could see. 

Her fancy fell a-turnmg. 

Long was the combat doubtful that love 
with love did fight, 5 

To leave the master loveless, or kill the 
gallant knight ; 

To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 

Unto the silly damsel ! 

But one must be refused ; more mickle was 
the pain 

That nothing could be used to turn them 
both to gain, 10 

For of the two the trusty knight was 
wounded with disdain. 

Alas, she could not help it ! 

Thus art with arms contending was victor 
of the day. 

Which by a gift of learning did bear the 
maid away. 

Then, lullaby, the learned man hath got the 
lady gay ; *5 

For now my song is ended. 

16 

On a day, alack the day ! 

Love, whose month was ever May, 
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Si>ied a blossom passiag fair. 

Playing in the wanton air, 

Tbrongb the velvet leaves the wind. 

All unseen, gan passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death. 

Wish'd himself the heaven's breath. 

* Air/ quoth he * thy cheeks may blow ; 
Air, would 1 might triumph so i 
But, alias, my hand hath sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 

Vow, alack, for youth unmeet, 

Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were ; 

And deny himself tor Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love.* 

17 

My flocks feed not. 

My ew^es breed not, 

My rams speed not, 

All is amiss ; 

Love is d’V’ing, 

Faith's defying. 

Heart's denying. 

Causer of this. 

AlH my merry jigs are quite forgot. 

All my lady's love is lost, God wot- lo 
Where her faith was firmly fix'd in love. 
There a nay is plac'd without remove. 

One silly cross 

Wrought all my loss. 14 

O frowning Fortune, cursed fickle dame I 
For now I see 
Inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 

In black mourn I, 

All fears scorn I. *0 

Love hath forlorn me. 

Living in thrall ; 

Heart is bleeding, 

AH help needing, 

O cruel speeding, »3 

Fraughted with gall I 
My shepherd's pipe can sound no deal ; 
My wether's bell rings doleful knell ; 

My curtail dog, that wont to have play'd. 
Plays not at all, but seems afraid. 30 

With sighs so deep, 

Procures to weep. 

In howling wise, to see my doleful 
plight. 

How sighs resound 

Through heartless ground, ss 

Like a thousand vanquish'd men in 
bloody fight I 

Clear weHs spring not. 

Sweet birds sing not. 

Green plants bring not 

Forth their dye. 40 

Herds stand weeping. 

Flocks ail slipping, j 

* 34 * 


Nymphs back peeping 

Fearfully. ^ 

All our pleasure known to us poor swains, 
Ai! our merry meetings on the plains, 

All our evening sport from us is lied. 

All our lor c is lost, for Love is dead. 
Farewell, sweet lass ; 

Thy like ne'er was 30 

For a sweet content, the cause of all my 
moan. 

Poor Corydon 
Must live alone ; 

Other help for him I see that there is 
none. 

18 

Wlien as thine eye hath chose the dame. 
And stall'd the deer that thou shouldst 
strike, 

Let reason rule things rvorthy blame. 

As well as fancy, partial wight ; 

lake counsel of some wiser head, 3 
Neither too young nor yet unwed. 

And when thou com'st thy tale to tell. 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk. 
Lest she some subtle practice smell — 

A cripple soon can find a halt ; to 

But plainly say thou lov'st her well. 
And set her person forth to sell. 

And to her will frame all thy ways ; 

Spare not to spend, and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise 15 
By ringing in thy lady's ear. 

The strongest castle, tow^er, and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down. 

Serve ahvays with assured trust, 

And in thy suit be humble-true ; 20 

Unless thy lady prove unjust. 

Press never thou to choose a new- 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 

What though her frowning brows be bent, 
Her cloudy looks will cairn ere night ; s6 
And then too late she will repent 
That thus dissembled her delight j 
And twice desire, ere it be day. 

That which with scorn she put away. 30 

What though she strive to try her strength, 
And ban and brawl and say thee nay ? 

Her feeble force will yield at length* 

When craft hath taught her thus to say : 

* Had women been so strong as men, ss 
In faith, you had not had it tiren ** 

The wiles and guiles that women work. 
Dissembled with mm outward show, 
l“he tricks and toys that In them lurk, 39^ 
The cock that treads them shall not know* 
Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman'i nay doth stand for 
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Think uomen still to strive with mea 
To sin, and never ior to saint ; 

There is no heaven — be holy then — 45 

When time with age shall them attaint* 
Were kisses ail the joys in bed. 

One woman would another wed. 

But soft ; enough — too much I fear ; 

Lest that my mistress hear my song ; 50 

She will not stick to round me on th* ear. 
To teach my tongue to be so long. 

Itet Will she blush, here be it said. 

To hear her secrets so bewray’d. 

19 

hive with me, and be mv love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields. 
And all the ciaggy mountains yields- 

There will we sit upon the rocks, 5 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, by whose faEs 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There xviO I make thee a bed of roses. 
With a thousand fragrant posies, 10 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtJe 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs. 

And it these pleasures may thee move, 15 
Then live with me and be my love. 

Love’s Answt:r 

If that the world and love were young. 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue. 
These pretty pleasures might me move. 

To live with thee and be thy love. ao 

20 

As it fell upon a day. 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting m a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made. 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 5 

Trees did grow and plants did spring ; 
Every thing did banish moan. 

Save the nightingale alone* 


She, poor bird, as all foiioin, 

Loan’d her breast up-tiH a thorn, so 

And there sung the doiefull’st ditty. 

That to hear li wsi ^^reat pity, 

* Fie, fie, fie I ’ now would she cry 3 

* 7 'eni, Teru ! ’ by and by ; 

That to hear her so complain is 

Scarce 1 could from tears leirain 5 
For her griefs, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah, thought I, thou moorn’st in vain; 
None talces pity on thy pain : 2® 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 
Ruthless bears, they wall not cheer thee. 
King Pandion, lie is dead ; 

All thy friends aie lapp’d in lead ; 

All thy fellow birds do sing, zs 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor biid, like thee. 

None alive will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smil'd, 

Thou and I weie both beguil'd. 30 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend m misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend 35 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crowns be scant. 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful they wiD him call, 40 

And with such-like flattering, 

* Pity but he were a king *. 

If he be addict to vice. 

Quicklv him they wiU entice ; 

If to women he be bent, 45 

They have at commandement ; 

But if Foitune once do frown. 

Then farewell his great renown. 

They that fawn’d on him before 

Use his company no more, 5 ® 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 

Thus of every grief in heart 5 S 

He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 
F,uthful friend from flatt’ring foe* 
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Ijet the bird of loudest lay# 

On the sole Arabian tree. 

Herald sad and trumpet be. 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger. 

Foul precurrer of the fiend. 

Augur of the fever's end. 

To this troop come thou not near. 

From tMs session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing. 

Save the eagle, feath'red king ; 

Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Jj&t the priest in surplice white. 

That defunctive music can. 

Be the death-divining swan, *5 

Test the requiem lack his right. 

And thou treble-dated crow. 

That thy sable gender mak'st 

With the breath thou giv'st and tak'st, 

'Mongst our mourners shalt thou go- ao 

Here the anthem doth commence : 
love and constancy is dead ; 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 

So they lov'd as love in twain *5 

Had the essence but in one ; 

Two distincts, division none : 

Number there in love was slain. 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder ; 
Distance, and no space was seen 30 
'Xwixt this turtle and his queen ; 

But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix' sight z 53 

Either was the other's mine. 


Property was thus appalled. 

That the seif w'as not the same ; 
Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one was called. 

Reason, in itself confounded. 

Saw di% ision grow togett-er. 

To Iheiiiselves yet either neither. 
Simple were so well compounded. 

That it ciied * How tiae a twain 
Scemeth thi>> concoidant one! 
Lo^e hath reason, reason none. 

If what parts can so remain 

Whereupon it made this threne 
To the phoenix and the dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love. 

As chorus to their tragic scene. 


Thhknos 

Beauty, tnitli, and ranty, 

Grace in all simplicity, 

Ifere enclos'd in cinders lie. 

Death i% now tiie ph 4 .enix' nest ; 
And the turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity cloth rest. 

Leaving no posterity — 

'Twas not their inhrnuty. 

It was married ch*istity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be ; 
Beauty brag, but 'tis not she : 
Truth and beauty buried he. 

To this urn let those repair 
'Fhat are either true tur fair ; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 
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a sufficiently catholic attitude to understand and appreciate his character® 
But a seiies of episodes m which he is represented as intervening m 
person to quell the ‘ ill Aiay-day ’ not of 1517 so disturbed the licenser 
that after marking several passages for omission he turned back and 
wrote at the beginning of the manuscript : 

‘ Leave out the insurrection wholly and the cause thereof and begin 
with Sir Thomas More at the Mayor’s sessions with a report afterwards 
of his good service done being Sheriff of London upon a mutiny against 
the Lombards. Only by a short report and not otherwise at your own 
perils. — Tyllney h 

The constant danger of attack on the foreign colonies in London 
from riotous native elements was too present to the licenser’s mind to 


Brother Arther watchin[s] Senant Safes yeoman let^ heare 
fhreeve nioore 

all Shreiue moor moor more Shreue moore 4S 

moor [ev]en by the rule yo'^ haue among yo^ fealues For. 8^ 

Comand ftiii audience 

all [SJurrey Suiy 

all moor moor 

Lincolne betl^ peace ppace feilens pe.ice 

Yo’^ that haue voyce and Cred)/t the -mv- nvmber 
Comaund them to a ftilnes 

Lincolne a plaigue on them they will not hold their peace the dcule 

Cannot rule them 

moor Then what a rough and ryotous change haue yo'* 55 

to Leade thole that the dcule Cannot rule 
good mafters hcare me fpeake 

Doll J hyth mas wdl wc mooi than a good howflteepcr and J 

thanck thy good worfliip for my Bi other Arthur watdiins 

all peace peace 60 

mooi* look what yo“ do olFend yo“ Ciy vppo 

that is the peace j. not [on] of yo'^ hearc prefent 

had there fueb fcllowcs lyvd when yo^^ wer babes 

that coold haue topt the peace, as nowe yo“ woold 

the peace wherin yo« haue till nowe giowne vp 65 

had bin tane from yo’^, and the bloody tymes 

coold not haue brought yol^ to t-hetfe the flat© of men 

alas poor things what is yt yo« haue gott 

although we graunt yo'^ gcat the thing yo^ feeke 

jj Safis^ ^ #cemt to me to have disappeared entirely except perhap for tho extreme tail of the JC 
•eoman} & altered, probably by CV from fome other amall letter. . 45 Tbit line with' the rule above it 

ra# added late*. jf c altered, apparently from the beginning of jI 
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allow Mm to pass episodes wMch showed historical preccdeat for such 
attempts. At some stage in the struggle to lit the play for official favour 
the author or authors sought the help of Shakespeare, not as some 
unknowia or prentice playwright, but as one whose dexterity and ex- 
perience would supply the resource required. 

Shakespeare's scene opens with the rioters Jed by Lincoln crying out 
against the foreigners. To them enters a Scrgeant-at-Arins, followed by 
the Lord Mayor with the Earls of Surrey and Shrewsbury and Sir 
Thomas More. The crowd cry down the Mayor and Earls but are 
willing to give More a hearing. The inierpretatton of the t ypographlcal 
detail of the transcript will be clear from Dr. Greg's own anal^^sis : 

" The author wrote the text, at any rate of the first two pages, 
continuously, dividing the speeches by rules but without indicating the 


DBetc 

moor 


DoU 

Bettf Hncoln 


marry the removing of the ftraingers cannot chooFe but jO 

much heipe aJvauntage the poor haudycrafees of the Cytty 

graunc them remoued and graunt that this yo*" y noyce 
hath Chidd downe all the inatic of Jnghind 
ymagin that yo« fee the wretched ftramgers 

Vyt 

their babyes at their backf, and their poor lugage 
plodding tooth poetC and coftf for tranfportacion 
and that yo“ fytt as kingf in yuur defyics 
aucthoryty quyte fylenct by yor braule 
and in ruff of yo** yo opynions clothd 

what had yo^ gottj Jlc tell yo'i, yo^ had taught 8o 

how infolenc and firong hand fhoold prcvaylc 

how orderd flioold be quclld, and by this pattern© 

not on of yo“ fboold lyvc an aged man 

for other ruffians as their Uncies wrought 

fealf fame hand fcalf reafons and h*alf right 85 

woold fhark on yo^^ and men lykt* ravenou> fifftes 
woold feed on on another 

before god that^ as trewc as the gorpell 

nay this a found fcllowc J tcH yo** lets mark him 


TOooi: Let me fett vp before yo*^ thi>«g!us good freirid^ 90 

on fuppofytion, which if yo** will marke 
yo** (hall pccaue howe horrible a 0 iape 
your ynnovation bercs, firfi tis a fmn 

which oft thappofilc did forwarne vsofvrgingobcdicnc to aiacthoryfty] 
and twere no error yf J told yo** all yo« wer in arines gainft g[od] 95 

yo The D appears to have been crowed out by boih D and C. 71 the i repreienied 

only by a small Wot between t and i jx weyrr]/ ahemi from *w 73 matk} «ic, by a #lip 

from maitf i e. mau/hr (cf. L 1 ai). 75 mnd vnM cro»««d out» and w* iiuerlmed to replace kf by D. 

Neither M mi T notices the alteration, «o m Tt M print* a comma# but the original »te«ii 

to have 'r' Sa arjfrj] m T: M doubifuh but in either am m error tor rrJer 

$ 5 //iimf] there is a very small dot after this word# some stop may powibly be iniewded, so M* 

T {perhaps a shp). 93 jfsfMr} M# Tjfe^ but the reading ibottflt irnijmimci k l^ly open* 

to quesiioa. 94, WgwgJ *0 M« T mrgitig («it accwkntil 



APPENDIX 

T his transcript, reproduced in type-facsimile, of 147 lines from tlie 
manuscript of the play of Sir Thomas More, is included by the gener- 
ous permission of Sir Walter Greg, who made it, and the syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press. It can be studied with complete advantage 
only in the context for which Dr. Greg designed it — namely, Shakespeare's 
Ha?td in Sir Thomas More^^ a study from ail angles of the authorship 
of these lines by a group of scholars who proved, beyond reasonable 
question, that Shakespeare wrote them, and that chance has preserved 
for us, in addition to the six, possibly seven, genuine signatures, this 

Alfred W. Pollard, W. W. Greg, E. Maunde Thompson, J. Dover Wilson 
and R. W. Chambers. Cambridge University Press, 1923. 

Lincolne Peace heare me, he that will not fee [a red] hearing at a harry F0L.8® 

grote, butter at a levenpence a pou[nde, meale at] ny ne fhiliingf a 
Bufhell and Beeff at fower nob[Ies a ftone, lyQt to me 

other Geo bett yt will Come to that palTe yf ftram[gers be fidfferd mark him 

Lirico our Countrie is a great eating Country, argo they eate more in 5 

our Countrey then they do in their owne 

other betts clow by a half penny I<>fFa day troy waight 

Lmc they bring in ftraingrootes, which ismcerly tothevndoingof poor 

prentizes, for whatf a watrie a forry pfnyp to a good hart 

trafh trafh, : they breed fore eyes and tis enough to infect the 10 

Cytty wt the palfey 

nay yt has infected yt the palfey, for theife bafterdf of dung 
as you knowe they growe in Dvng haue infected vs, and yt h our 
infeccion will make the Cytty fhake which ptly Corns through 
the eating of pfnyps 15 


0 Clown ‘betts 
Enter 
yei iant 

trewe and pumpions togeather 

what fay to the mercy of the king do yo« refufe yt 

bill 


yo^ woold haue [vs] vppon thipp woold yo^ no marry do wenot, we 
accept of the king^ mercy but wee will fliowc no mercy vppo 
the ftramgers 

fenaunc 


yo« ar the fimpleft things that eu flood in fuch a queftion 


now prenty 

Lin 

how fay yo« prentiflTes fymple downe w‘h him 


3 the fint If hsu been altered from some other letter. S Itnco} in has two minims only but the 

first is dotted. Sf qf} the final curl of the /'has been carried round in such a way as to resemble e 

to •wiUiamJ m has two minima only. so T, but the lower dot may be accidental! M prints 

a fcmi-colcm. t* w*' hat five minims. ty^The initial letter of the speaker*# name, 

whether it be regarded as minuscule (T) or majuscule (M), is certainly of an, Italian type. i8 Ai»«d 

T Am/f perhaps by an accidental slip* the word occurs elsewhere eight times always spelt Dyce read 
Aame here, and the very obscure orijg^iDii] feems to me to have u rather than ^ ip JSimve] w blotted, 

possibly alteired. a* The marginal and interlined %vord$ were added later. « is represented 

by one minim only, and jr |» doubtful, 

44 


cth william 
Lm 
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extensive specimen of the dramatist’s handwriting. Though only a 
comparison of the transcript with a facsimile of the original will make 
clear the full implications of this discovery, the reader has here before 
him a fragment of the master’s composition, transcribed with a care 
that will permit him to understand more adequately than any description 
the difficulties confronting Hemiiige and Condell m their editorial 
labours. The 147 lines occupy both sides of a leaf of paper and one 
side of a second leaf, and form part of a scene Shakespeare contributed 
to a piece by some fellow playwrights. Ihe original author or authors 
had difficulty with the licenser of plays. That official was not troubled 
by the play’s protagonist being More, a martyr to the cause of 
Catholicism : a Protestant audience under the Protestant Elizabeth had 


all prentifies fymple prcntslTes fymplc 

Enter the L maicr Suirey 
Shrewfbury 


Maior 

hold m the kingf name hold 

Surrey 

fiendf mafterb Countrymen 

mayor 

peace how peace J Hfh- Charg yo'‘ keep the peace 

Shro* 

my mailers Countrymen 

•Sher WtlHamson 

The noble Earle of Shrewfbuty lettf hear him 

Gc bettf 

week heare the Eaik of Surrey 

Line “ 

the carle of Shicwfbury 

bettf 

week heare both 

ail 

both both both both 


25 


30 


Line 


Surr 

a!! 

moor 


Peace J fay peace ar yo^ men of Wifdome -wf or 3 « 

what ar yo« 

Uti# wkat yo“ ^ill hauc them bet not men of wiTdome 

week not hearc iny L of Surrey, no no no no no 
.Shrewfbury iflsr 

whiles they ar ore the Kmck of their ohedyenc 

thus will they beie downc all Ihingt* 4<! 


Line Shreiff moor fpjakes fhall we hearc fereef moor fpeako 


Doll Lcttf hearc him.a kccpcs a plentyfull fhrevahry, and a made my 

SJierJ thi# must be a slip for SArf *7 The rule tia* been accidenwlly omitted after this lint, 

a 9 SAr 9 ‘J the last letter certainly jMsems to be e but 0 always write* SArrwJ&H)iy> elsewhere. 30 C wrot* 

hi* aJferation o« the top of O’* orif inal. $0,’ 3a SAnnit^ufj} M» T Shnwikurf l» all ee... 

Jkrl edded later* the detetion hr probably by C, *0 M j T SArmatbuiy (the 

letter ia iadistinguishafolc). 40 tkw^'\ I am utitble to read the ead of ihi* word* 

4* so M* T sArtvalfry* but It I* clearly jt comm I thiok. 



blunders that mar the Good Quartos and that must have stood in the 
transcripts prepared by scrivcDers working from Shakespeare's papersa 
The three pages of Sir Thomas More here transcribed must^ when they 
were new and fresh, have presented an appearance that might reasonably 
be described as scarcely blotted i but careful study can discover beneath 
the discoiounngs and blurrings that now overlay them the many pitfalls 
that would await a printer. We need not therefore be surprised, though 
we may regret, that even with Shakespeare’s papers in their possession 
Heminge and Condell did not succeed in giving us the perfect text. 
Only the most unrelaxing vigilance and supervision can arrest the brood 
of error that haunt the printing-house and the copyist’s desk alike. The 
three pages from Shakespeare’s own hand may show the reader some 
of the loopholes through which those intruders have found their way 
into Shakespeare’s text. 

•ftH- Linco weele be ruld by mafter moor yf youle ftand our 

freind to peure our pdon 

moor Submyt'yo" to theife noble gentlemen 

entreate their mediation to the kinge 1 45 

gyve vp yo*' fealf to forme obay the maieftrate 

and thers no doubt, but mercy may be found yf yo" fo feek [yt] 

• 47 found} un has three minims only e** malformed. yf} M tft T omits. 

P certainly wrote something after seek and the addition seems to me to improve the sense. The visible traces 
can be read (hardly but at\the same time they arc rather widely separated from the preceding word» 
and it is possible that they represent aa or some other sign indicating that the original text was to resume 
at this point. 


FINAL NOTE ON CERTAIN READINGS IN Ll. 103-14. 

*03 (deleted)] The curious symbol superimposed on this word has certainly not the form of the ^ usual 
in English hands. It may, however, 1 think, be a loose attempt at rendering the print form of ampersand, 
which though rare it not unknown In manuscripts of the period. Since the ink in which the symbol is written 
is identical with that of the original writing, it seems unlikely that a second hand is involved in the alteration. 
This also applies to the contraction mark of mafu in 1. loi. 

I to and your} T notest * a word was underlined for insertion between these two words, but it appears to have 
been wiped out while the ink was still wet. The traces of the letters seem to suggest hendf It appears that 
eend was crossed out and the word, whatever it was, interlined to replace it- But the whole alteration, which 
was probably never completed, has been erased. The traces are very illegible, but to me they suggest the letteis 
tfye rather than Send. 

X 1 3 nuarrs] T <warre noting that the writer * altered nvarre to warrs by interlining a long s.* I am not myself 
able to detect any indication of a. final r, and believe the supposed f to be the upward curl of the regular English 
final jr. 

I X »~4 In these difficult line% if the original writer intended the interlined words in in foyer ohedUnC' as a sub* 
stitutc for the two half-lines •why euen,».hy obedient (as has beep suggested) one would have expected him 
to delete the latter. But, with the substitution of hurly for •warns he left the passage as it was, and must, 
I think, have meant j.t to stand. J conjecture that a stop was intended after in L x 1 1, and that in in toyef 
ebedienc* should be inserted between lyot/ and •why. The whole passage is dumsy but I no longer think, a« 
I was once inclined to do,, that the author was conscious of having left it in confusion. 
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GLOSSARY 


abate, to shorten.. Mid, N, l>r., 3-ii-i32; to 
except, L, iMb. Lo<it, 5.i».540, to lessen, 
Tam. Shrew, Ind. 1 . 135- 

abbor, to diwiat, Oih,, 4 n.l63; shudder trom, 
Mer iVnesj Win., 3.v 14, to reject, Hen 8, 
•i.iv.Sl 

abject, adi., despised. Hen. 8, sorvde, 

Mer. Ven., 4.J.92; noun, contemptible thing, 
Jul Cae-3., 4 i 37. 
abode, to foretell, IJen. 8, 2.1.03. 
abortives, untimely births, John, 3.iv 153. 
abx*am, auburn, Cor , 2 lu.lS. 
abridKremeat, wliat cuts short or pastes the 
time. Ham., 2ai 415; Mid. N. JJr., 5.1.30. 
abrook, to tolerate, 2 TJen. G, 2 iv 10 
abnaptioa, abrupt breaking; olf Trod, and 
Cres , 3.11 63. 

Absey-book, a book to teach the ABC of a 
subject, John, I.i.lOG. 

absolute, perfect. Hen 5 3.vii 25; positive. 
Ham., 5.1.133: deeuted, M. Mras., 3.1.5 
aby, to pay penalty for. Mid N Hr., 3.U.175. 
accite, to suimnoti, Titus, 1.3.27, to excite, 
2 Hen. 4, 2.u 56. 

accommodate, to furnish or comp *2 Hen, i, 

3. U.65 

accomplice, comrade (hut not m crime), 
1 Hen 6, 5.13.9. 

accomplisb, to arm corupictelv. Hen. 5, 

4. Prol 12; to furm.*^b, Hxrh. 2, 2 i 177. 
acbe, pronounced * aildi * at Mmh Ado, 

3. IV. 48, where it is represented by II. 
Ad&eron, one of the live rivers of tlic lower 
world, but called a lake at Tilu,^, 4 in, 44, 
stands for hell itself at Mar , 3.v.l5. 
ackown, be not acknown , admit no knowledge of, 
(Mh., 3,111.323. 

aconitum, poison from wolf s-bane, 2 Hen. 4, 
4-iv.48. 

action-takiiaiir, sheltenng behind tlic law, 
Lear, 2.U.16. 

actuxe, action. Lor. Gorn/i., 18.’). 

Adam (i) the picture ojf old Aiiam, be<*ausc the 
ofiicer bail a coat of strong leather, and Adam, 
after tho Fail, wore «km«, C’owi. Err., 4.iu 13. 
(n) Adam Hell, lamouB m an andier, MucJi 
Ado, 1.1.224; Hmn. and Jxd„ 2.1.13. 
adamiaoxt, very iiard substance, 1 Hm. 6, 
l.iv.52; lode-^tone. Mid. E In-., 2 i.l95. 
addiction, natural inclmution, Odi., 2 il.5. 
ad^tion, deH<Tlption or title acquiroid by 
habits ur «<*rvire. Trod, and 2.}h241. 

address, to prepare, dts Fou Like, 5.iv.l50; 

to e<mip, TnnL and Cre^., 5 x.l4. 
admiral, fiagslup. Ant, and Vleo,, 3.X.2. 
advcrtisemeiiit, information, warning, 1 Hen. 4, 
3.11.172; tits Well. 4,ni.lW7. 
ad’rtce, tlimight. 7 'mv) <^eid. Per., 2.iv.203, 204. 
a«MAIli®* Homan ottieial leHOonstble for public 
order and pahhe worka, A/r,, 3.i.l72. 
a«T, nmt ami young of eagle, luth. 3. i.di.264: 
applied to the young actors ot the troys' 
companies. Ham,, 

afioct, aim at. cor., 3.id. I; love, !!?*«). Eight, 
2. V.22 

ai01«cstto»» iitfectation, L. Lab. Loei, 5.1.4. 
aHeer, eonihm, Mar,, 4.iu,31. 
a»15Ji»cc, Irusr, Vgm,, i,vi,.162, 
mMxmit* to meet, conHont, Ham,, Sd.3l. 
aay» to truef. betioth, Tiim, 1,1.4 Tam, 
Shrew, 4.iv.4fi, 

Kmall figure tike that cut on stone of 
»cji bring. 2 Hen. 4, l.n.lG. 

ArenMor. King of Tyro and father of Europa, 
Tam. Shrew, IJ 163. 

aNTjtet-babFf small fiirure on iaco^tag, Tmm, 
Shrew, IJI.77. 

X35« 


asfsalx©, acknowledge. Oik.. J. in. 23 1 
a-bold, directly in*o the wmd, Tem., 1 . 1 . 4 A 
aim. conjeciure. Oik. 1 m.o, tcTm of 
couragomout, John, 2 . 1 . 1 96. 

Greek boro Ijefore Tro.v with more brawn 
than brains. Trod, and Cre<i , 2 i. 70 . with nnn 
(see lakm), L. Uib. Lost 5,u .572. 
alderiielest, dearest, of uil, 2 lien G, 1 j 28 
Alocto, one of the Furies, 2 Hen 4 5 v 37 
a~l!£e, dearly. Win. Tale, 4.iv.255-'’ 
AB-b^ond ©y©. evo of Ail Samta* day. 
M Meas., 2 i.l 20 . 

AU-3h^ownm8i iHt Nov., Jler Wives Win., 

AH-baHowa stimmcr, Hummer laHtmg mto 
a^aniiood m age, 

aU bid, hide and tcek, L. Lab, Lost, 4 ,ui 74 
aBic^oly, melancholy, Mer If'ties fFtn,, 

Almada. German, Otk.. 2 nl 77. 
aims drink, taken on nnother*« behalf. Ant 
and Cleo., 2 vu h. 

amcs-ace, both aeee, lowest throw with two 
due All's Well 2.lu 77. 
amort, all amort, tilmoH< dead, Tam. Shrew 

4. m.36. * 

ajdcbor, hernut. Ham., 3 d.2H. 

ancient, from eiiHigii or hfamiard -bearer, 0th. 

1 1 33. * 

anjgel. gold coin stamped with imago of angel, 

worth about ion sfoJlirigH, Mrr. Fen., 2 

Mi. ,>5-7. 

AmtiixopopbJMri, enmiii»a{s otfi., I.ui.l 44 ; 

inlmopopha nntnn, Mrr, d’irre Wm., 4 .v, 8 . 
auatic, od<i, uiiurtiial. Hum., I,v.I72. 
isuatrc, i'ave, oth., I.th.l id. 
appalJUiuat, I’hallcnger, Itirh. 2 , I.id.l. 
a.pp}©-K»lm, a Hound hut wither’d -lo<Alng 
apple, i Hen. 4. 3 m.l. 

actwa-vita®. whisk v, Mer. fFpes A'tn., 2.11.271. 
Acmiloa, north wind, 'trod, and Cres., 4 ,v. 9 . 
Armbijwa bird, phoenix. Ant. and CT«o., 3,11.12. 
areJh, pat ion, l^-ur, 2 c.Mh 
anral, ar«3>. en^K thewdore. Ham., 5.1.12, 
Artaclmci Ara<’hne, changed to a Hpider for 
pride In her weaving by Athene, Trail, and 
Crem, 5.ii.l50. 

arm- 8 faiwtt fdoubtfulb Ant. and Cleo., l.v.48, 
armipotspt, Mtnmg in aririM, L. iMb. Jjod, 

5. U.636. 

arotot, awav t Mim-., l.liLG. 

Aartkw <t> Arihmr*s sh>rm\ display of arcliwy by 
I/f>ndon company t'ollod Priuoe Artitur*^ 
Krilghta, 2 Hen. 4. 3.11.272, 01) Arihur^g 

tnmom. wiaiapropiiwti for Abwitem*® Ibotoin, 
Hen. 5. 2 ,ld.ll 

artiat, Icmrmxl practitiemer. Trmi. emd Crm.^ 

i.iii.n. 

&md3am«€t, am, Trmi. and Cnen., 2.1.43, 
AstraCfS., gtxltlew of .IwHtiec, Titm, 4.10.4. 
aioxat©, uiittc. (Mr,. 4.vi 73. 

Atropos. one of the Kat«, 2 Hem. 4, 2,iv.l80, 
awrtetiJhar» through the «r. Ijrar, 1,11.88. 

bacar©* go back, 7'mn. Shrew. 24.73. 
back-lr4«ail* the ottieer who amssif you from 
twhlnd, Com Err., 4 li.3?. 

UmkM'mmd.-mmM* a aijagie-stJek pmtmrmm, 

2 Hen, 4, 34*.»3. 

back-trick* n movemciat to eoinc dance, fW. 
.\wkt. i,dLu5, 

bam#* to am a perliiwd knteht, 

I Hen. 4, f.ll.lH: whame, 2’*r, Night, %,rMX 
bail. ti» mt mi dew* to worry an antoai, «« in 
a kdmg'Piacc. « Hm. 6 , 5.hl5d; to mm. 
an with « CA^di. &‘m, %XM* 



speakcfs* He then read it through, inserting the prefixes and at the 
same time making certain additions to the text, some words at the 
beginning of 1 . 22, at the end of I. 38, and the whole of 45. . . „ The 
addition of the speakers’ names was certainly perfunctory, especially on 
the first page, but, apart from the unsatisfactory condition of the deleted 
passage 011 the third, I do not find any evidence of haste or carelessness 
in composition’. 

The scene, however, does not stand in its final stale exactly as 
Shakespeare left it. The heavier type indicates additions and alteration'^ 
by a second hand, that of a playhouse reviser who tried to clarify and 
puli together certain details of the original. One instance only of his 
efforts can be commented on here : he has deleted 11. 1 12-14 ^i^d sub- 
stituted a phrase of his own. Shakespeare’s omission of punctuation 


all 

moo 


marry god forbid that 

nay certainly yo^ ar 
for to the king god hath his offyc lent 
of dread of Juftyce, power and Comaund 
hath bid him rule, and wiHd yo^^ to obay 
and to add ampler matie to this 
he-god-haih not4e-on1y lent the king his figure 
& 

bis throne -his- fword, but gyven him his owne name 

calls him a god on earth, what do yo'* then 

ryfing gainO: him that god himfealf cnftalls 

but ryfe gainft god, what do yo^ to yo*" fowles 

in doing this o defperat -ar as you are* 

wafh your foule myrids w* tcarcs and thofe fame hand^^ 

that yott lyke rebells lyft againft the peace 

lift vp for peace, and your vnreuerent knees 

-t4»at make them your feet to kneele to be forgyven 


FoL.9^ 


100 


JOS 


no 



*TirVliofe ' d t foi plf*ffi'0"'i^i^"r*yot"j • 
tell ine but this 
•€iH wa »- |> €- e e d > b u4r4>y-<> b e d ie ^ what rebel! captaine 
n 

as mutyes ar incident, by his name 
can flill the rout who will obay-tli-a traytor 
or howe can well that pclamation founde 
when ther is no adicion but a rebell 
to qually fy a rebel!, youle put downe ftraingers 


ti5 


lOJt Md} n has three minims. *oa ’oniyi to Ms T smly (withdrawn ; tec above, p 75, note) 

*03 Ais (deleted)^ #0 M: T fys (withdrawn j sec above, p. 76, note). The is xcally written on the top of hs 
not between the line*. 1 1 o and] for an attempted alteration sec final note. it j * There is a slightly 

wider space adtet Jeet and a break may have been intended as m I. 315. ia Jtniffe} so Mr kneeie (an 
accidental misprint dae to a broken letter). 31 1*-4 With the exception of the single word nwam (which 
he crossed out, adding Aarfy In its place) these lines were left standing by D. AH the other deletions are in 
darker ink, presumably by C, who added the interHned words in the third line. 1 13 •taarrs} so 

M* T •wam altered to wnrrt (see final note). eMunc*] T omits the stop, but I do not think that 

the mark can be atxddenhtl. xsjr Jmndi\ un has tbfee minims only. x 18 *Aer\ r altered from rn. 

* X349 



marks and capita! letters, his insertion of the phrase in in to your 
obedience ’ and the extra- metrical nature of the conclusion of 1. 114 
pu/.zlcd the reviser. He took the phrase ‘ to 10 be forgiven * with 

what goes before instead of with w^hat follow’s, and iti his determination 
to have it ail tidy scored out the troublesome pas age and inserted a 
join of ills own contriving. 

Had this manuscript gone as it stands to the printer it needs no 
imagination to picture the difficulties that would have confronted the 
compositor. It is true that these three pages w'crc composed by 
Shakespeare in circumstances very different from those m wdiich he 
wrote his own plays. But the handwriting, with ail the dilficukics and 
irregularities recorded in Dr. Greggs notes, would be the same ; there 
would be the same minimum of punctuation and capitalization, and 
possibly, in places, the same insertions, extra-metrical lines, and loose 
ends. These by themselves would be sufficient to explain many of the 

kill them cutt their throts po/Tcde thtMr hr.wfes 
aiid leade the maiic of l.uve in hnm 
-aluSr-.ihv- 

to fiipp him lyke a hoiuiJ, lay n the kir.y^ 

as he is dement,, yf tholfenJoj moorne 
ihoold To much com to Oion of yoiit tit p.ts 

as but to banyfh whcthci woold yo * y.o* 
what Country by the nature of yu' erroi 
fhoold gyve you barber go yo“ to fhaunc 01 lluulers 
to any Jarman pvtncc, to-fpanc or pottiy.tll 
nay any where -why-yoti. that not adlicr^p^ to Jnylantl 
why yo^ muft ncedC be ftraingers, woold yo’» be picald 
to hud a nation of fuch baibarous temper 
that breaking out in hiddious violence 
wooJd not afoord yoS an abode on earth 
"whett their detefted knyves againft yo* thiotes 
fpurne yo^ lyke doggc, and lyke as yf th.a ynd 
owed not nor made not yo’“, nor that tlic eLuneiJii;;^ 

U'cr not ail appropriac to-thetf ComAntt'- 
but Charter*! vnto them, what woold yo»* ihintk 
to be thus vfd, this is the flraingers cafe 
sdl and this your momtanifh inhum.iinyty 


J20 


1^5 


*30 


*35 


140 


fayth a fates trewe letts •w* do as we may be doom by 

's** maftfj contraction mark omitted a» in I 75, hi, I Hut tkm is no doubt of 

the rciding. The substituted word*, interlined by D» wer^drteted t*> i* *»! r/mmf,.} M, T pni\t 

ii comma only, but there «em» clearly to be a point after it. 1*1? I’he writing atoidt * «raa!l hole in 

the pajMsr. lay Jla/rntm} the r i* malformed, 1 1© T‘f comma i* better than M’» 

|»oiai.t, but ihc nmrk miy be accidental. i ji har&anfut} iccond r altered from & {not from i mT 

136 flamenff} T adds a comma but ibe mark i* in the paper only. 
*37 fkiif} Mi Tiiltir bat there i» Httie doubt of the readi«|:. 140 aH} bflong* properly to the next 

line whore. T print* if. T iwe»«wa#i 4 noting *»ir only three inlnjrat*i the writer’* 

intention i» «|alte o-bpeare. ao Mi T add* a point but k appeim to be no more thaw 

a fli^ of the tail ofjr »4* M and T both dowribe the dekiion t* betug i» modem Ink# 

b«f on oe-cxawiiiation 1 am awaMe to dinting aiih !* hom that of othtir delftiott* lad aaolbf if to C#' 

Th« wrifiT |»wdiNll% Intended m bat fbef ot to Ctoii oat ih« i 

■35? 



GLOSSARY 


©oWoaf, a little loaf witti a round head, Tro%l. 
arid Ores , 2 a 36 

Ctockt perversion ot ‘God’, in oaths, 2 jFie«. 4, v.i.l. 
cocleatrice, see basilisk 

COCM®, the tares that grow vnth the corn so 
of evil disposition, Cor., 3 i.70 
COcM® shell, bcallop Rhch I'lorn by pilgrims 
returning iroiu shrine of St. James ot Com- 
posteila m Sp.ini, /lam 4.V.25 
COCtoiey, ii'iclcso tollow, Tiv Nmht, 4 i 13 
Cocytns, one of the five rivers of the under 
world, 7'itii'^, 2 111 236 
eoitiii!, pa. cr'ist Tdus, 5 ii 190. 

COS, eheat. wheedle, Txmon, 5 i.93 
cogxiiaaace, a device woni by a gentleman’.', 
retiuiiers. •'O a token, 1 Hen 6, 2.1V.108. 
coign, piojceting corner, 1 vi.7. 

coil, troublesome aOaii, Ham , 3 i 07, 
coistrel, kiui\e, 'I'w Night, l.m 37. 

Colbrand, llamsh giant, conquered by Sir Guj 
of VVaiwick, Hen. 8, 5 iv.20. 
collection, lufcienee, Hatn., 4.v.n. 
collied, overcast and troubled, Oth , 2.111.198. 
Colme-luil, Iona (Columba’s cell), ill Gc. 2.iv 33 
colo<a.iuntida, diug from bitter-apple, Oth. 
1.111,3 1 7. 

Colossus, huge bronre statue of Apollo at 
harbour of Khodes, JuL Caes., l.ii.l3G. 
colour, (often) deceitlui appearance. Two Gent 
rer , 4.11 3. 

comart, liargam, agreement, Ham , 1 i.93. 
combination, alliance, ti'caty. Hen. 8, l.i.lbJ. 
comedie, mingle. Ham., 3.U.07 
commodity, profit, John, 2 1.574; merchandise, 
competitor, partner. Aid. and Cleo., 5 i 42. 
compleKion, appearance aa governed by the 
predormnant ‘ humour’, Jb. iMb Lost, 1 ii.SI 
compt, reckoning and so Day of Judgment. 
Oth., 5 11.27b. 

con, I<*anj, Jul Coes., 4 iii.97 
conceit, thought, Mer. f'en., 1.1.92. 
congied, taken ceremonious farewell, All't> 
Well. 1 111 83. 

conscience, knowledge (shading oJT when of 
right and wiong into modern meaning). Ham. 
3.1.83 

constrinigc, drawn ti'gcther, 'Trod, and Ores , 
5 11. 1 7 1. 

contraction, pledged faith. Ham., 2.iv.4G. 
convexrsion, promotion, John, 1.1,189. 
convince, overpower, Mac., 1 vii 61. 
cony-catch, to cheat, Mer. fViies H'ln., l.jii.3!. 
copatain, high-crownod bat, Tam. Shrew, 5 i.57. 
copp’d, pointed, Per., I.i.lOl. 
copy, example to follow, as at head of a copy- 
book, Airs Well, 1.11.46; notion of pattern 
combined with that of tenure, by copyhold, 
Mac., 3.ii.38. 

coranto, a dance, Heri. 5, 3.v.33. 

Coi^th, Corinthian, life in Corinth was 
Buppo.sed to be very gay, 1 Hen. i, 2.ivvjl. 
cor]^. plthlesH, Lear, 3.vii,28, 
comet, body of nioimte<i troops, 1 Hen. 6,4.iii.25. 
corollary, some extra, 'Tern., 4.1..57. 
corporal, a .senior laiik m WliakCMpeartPs day, 
L. Lab, U)sl, 3,1.17 7. 

costard, heail, from name for largo apple, 
Hwh. i, l.iv.l51, 

cote, pass (from <‘our,sing, wiien one dog outruns 
the other). Ham,. 2.h.315. 

Cotswold, CotsaH, this district m GIouccsUt- 
shire was famous for its coursing contesl.s, 
Mer. Wiirs Win., 1.1.80. 
counter, used with hunting when dogs follow 
tho scent in Hie wrong dln‘ction. play on 
this meaning and counter « debtors’ prison in 
Com. Err., 4.ii.39. 

counterfeit# portrait, Mer. Ven., 3Ji.!l5. 
counter-gate, debtors’ prison, Mer. Wives 
Win., 3.111,67. 

courage, disposition, desire, oomrado (as Folio 
reads for ‘ ©ourage * at Ham., J.iii.b5). 
court-hand, style of script used in legal 
documents, 2 Hen, 6, 4,11.89. 


couoin, coa, a relative ol some kind, or court e^v 
title, ,/oA/a, 3 in 17. 
cozen, to cheat, Luaece, 3S7 
cozier, col,b'er, Tw Nnjht, 2.hi. 86. 
cracir, bught lad (* young rapcai ’), Cor., 1 m 08 
crariii: u) nomi, tv.isiitsg passage®. Cor, 1 i 
{A) lerb, to twihl uad tuio, Ve.n and Ad' , 682* 
cranis, a ti.uLind, licun,, 5 . 1.226 
crare small coasting -.csbei, Cgm , 4.21206 
cross-rov,?, the alphabet, the row m tho 
primci contiinmg it being maiked with a 
cioss. Rich 3, i.l 55. 

crow-hower, bull ci cup, or (perhap-s) Ragged 
ihibin Ham , 4 vii.lTO. 
crow-keeper, s<_are-ciow, Lear, 4.vi 88. 
crown -imperial, a kind of hly, Win. Tate, 

1 K i 2b 

cindsado, i’ortuguese gold com stamped with a 
fi »".s, oth , 3 IV 23. 

cry, pa<‘k ot hounds or rascals. Cor., 3.m.l21. 
cry aim, ' good shot 1 ’ John, 2.1.196. 
cullion, iow fellow, Hen. 5, 3.U.20 
cuiverm, cannon, long m proportion to its 
calibie, i Hen 4, 2 in 50. 
cunnme: <D mynn knowledge, skill, (u) adj,, 
le* trued, clever (not always in bad sense as 
to-dav), Rom and Jul , 4.ii.2. 

CTWid’s flower, love-m-idleness, the pansy. 

.Jio A'. D)., 2i 168 and 4.1.70. 
curiosity, ciitical examination, Lear, l.i.6. 
curious, caiefu!. All's Well, l.ii.20; finely 
made, Pen and Ad., 734. 
caret, sharp in tone or temper, Tw. Night, 
3 11 3‘> 

cushes, thigh -armour, 1 Tien. 4, 4 i.lOS. 
ciistalorum, nonsense for ‘ Gustos Hotuiorum * 
Ivatqier of the ttolis, Mer. Wives Win., l.x.6. 
cut, working-horse or gelding, so as term of 
contempt, and tho point of I'w. Night. 

2 V 81 

cynic, blunt fellow like Diogenes, Jul. Cues., 
4,111 IJl. 

cypress, garment of crape, Tw. Night, 3,i.ll8. 


daii, put off, thrust aside, 1 Hen. 4, 4.i.96. 
Dartonet, A.rthur’s fool, 2 Hen. 4, 3.ii.272. 
D>ama&cus, regarded as the place where Cain 
Ivilled Mici, f Hen. 0, 1 in 39. 
dancins: horse, a pcrtonning horse called 
Moiocco exhibited by its owner Danks about 
1590, L. Lab. Lost, 1 ii 53 
dancing-rapier, for show' onlv, 'Titus, 2.i.39. 
Daphne, a njinph loved bv Vpollo and turned 
to a Uuu‘1 tree, Mid. N. Hr , 2 i.23l 
dare (fowling term) to render the bird immobile 
bv dii/.ihng it by some device. Hen. 5, 4.ii.36. 
darraigna, set in order, 3 Hen. 6, 2 u 72. 
daub, keep up the iindcnce, Lem, l.i 53. 
daubery, pretence, Mer. ff'ties IVin., 4.ii 155, 
dav-bed, couch, 'Tw. A >ghf, 2.V.45. 
dearth, value. Ham., 5.ii 117. 
death-practis'd# markiul for death by his 
enemies, Lear, 4.V1.27 7 

death-token# the imtik of tho plague and so 
of death, Twih and Cres , 2.1H.172. 
debile, feeble, Cor., l.ix.4 8. 
deboshed, debauched, Lear, t.iv.241. 
decimation, execution ol every tenth man, 
Timon, 5.1V.31. 

deck, pack of cards, 3 Hen. 6, 5.i.44. 
decoct, heat up, Hen. 5, 3,v.20. 
deiunctive, funereal, Pkoefiix, 13. 
degree, the principle of order by which persons 
(or objects) stand in proper ruhition to one 
another, 'Troil. and Cres., 1. hi. 109. 
delate, dilate, express at length, Ham., l.ii 38. 
delation, exprosaion of accusation, Oth., 3.iii.l37. 
demerit, <i) merit, Oth., 1.11.22; (h) faiilt, 

Mac., 4.10,226. 

demi-cannon, gun of large calibre, Tam. Shrew, 
l.iii.BB 

denier, French copper coin of small value, 
Rirh. 3, l.ii.251. 

dependency, objects depending, Cym., 2,iii.ll8. 
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dajsose (i) sot aside, Mich. 2, S.n 56; (a) asaert 
on oath, If. Meas., S.i.196, <iii) esamme on 
oath, Jhcli. 2, l.m.30. 

depttmtioix, office of deputy, TrotL ana Crep., 
1.111.152; 1 Hen, 4, 4 ia.87. 
dern,» dark, Lear, 3.VU.02. 

derogate, unworthy, to prove uoviotihy of 
position or descent, Lear, i.iv.286. 
descaat, comment {from the term that refer-{ 
to the upper and more elaborate pari of a 
mus&cal composition), Ru'h. 3, 3.vii.49 
detesMoJaiate. purposed, conclusive, Tw. 

2.1,9; Oik , 4.11.226. 

detenoainatiioa, decision, TroiL and Crd 
2.11.170. 

de*ermi3ae» end, Cor., 3.ih.43. 
dewce-ace, throw of two and one at dice, 
L. LaJb. Lost, l.ii.46. 

dexter, right, Trail and Cres., 4.V.128. 
dial, watch. As You Like, 2.vu.20. 
diapason, bass part, Lucrece, 1132. 
dlroreace, distinction of rank or descent o 
character, AlVs (Veil, 2.in.li9. 
diffidence, disirust, 1 Hen. 0, B.m.lQ. 
di^ession, transgression, L. Lab. Loci, * ,ji,7 1 
'dilate, see delate. 

dilemmas, alternaUves, All's Well, ii.vi.67 
disaster, unfavourable aspect. Ham. I.i.iib 
discaady, melt, xlnt. and Cleo., 4.iii.22. 
discemings, faculties requisite for judduu'iit 
Jbeor, l,iv.227. 

discomfortable, disoouragaig, Blch. 2, 3 n 36 
discontent, one not Ratudied with las cun 
ditions, Anf. and Cleo., 1 iv 39. 
discourse, power or proccs.s of reej^onuiir, 
Ham., 4.1V. HG; TroiL and Cres., 5.n.lH», 

discorer, to reveal what is known <o U. 
fcpeoker, Rom. and Jul., 3.i.l39, to hud out. 
Mich. 2, 2.111.33. 

discovery* revelation, Ilanl., 2.ii.203. 
discreet, mdisoreet., 2 Hen. 4, 2.iv.24d. 
dissuise, state of drunkenness, Ani. and Cleo. 
2.vu.i22. 

disme, tenth man, Tioil. and Ores., 2.ii 19, 
dismount, draw s'word trom its scabbard 
Tw. Nwhi, 3.iv.213. 

disparlc, open land to public use, Rich. 2, 3.1.23 
dispose, noun, fhsposal, Two OerU. fVr, 
2.vii.8o; disposition, TroiL and Ores., 2.iii.l5U 
verb, arrange, John, S.iy.li. 
disposer, one who lias the matter in hot 
control, TroiL and Crm., 3.1.31. 
disposition, arrangement, Oth., I;.l!t236; he* 
haviour, mood. Ham., l.v.172. 
disproperty, to take away from their poaeoH 
Sion, Coi‘., 2.1,238. 

distance, disseiasion, Mlac., 3.1.115; space he 
tween foncois, Horn, and Jul , 2.iv.2l. 
distemperature, lack of order and so In- 
clemency in weather or Illness m man. 
Mid. N Dr., 2.1.106; Per., 5.1.27. 
distiaactioa, ludgmeut, TroiL and Vrm., 

3 h.26; the clear' and true apprehension of 
tiuj matter, Cym,,. 5.V.384, 
distiactly, lu seveiml separate parls, Tern., 
l.ii.200. 

dds(dngnttislim.eat, disttnetion, Win. TaUJl 1.86. 
(disferact, adj., divided, and »o divided in ntiiui, 
crajsed, X.ot*. Comp., 231; Jul, Cues., 4.m.).'i3, 
verb, to divide out, oQi„ l.ih.323. 
distrain., to take legal posseselon of goods, 
to cover debt, to take over, Hieh. 2, 2.m.l3l. 
distressful, earned by toil and sweat. Urn. 

A. Vim. 

divers, diverHo, uuorthodor in Hen. H, 
clivisioa, proper dwpo'iitiou of forcea, utk.. 
1,1.23; decorative eiaboration of a mu/-*i*al 
theme, I Hen. 4, 3.1.210. 
doctrine, pre<‘ept, principle, learning, L, £#«5. 

document, a piece of iiiHtruction, Ham., 4.V.175, 
doit, a ihiieli coin of Hinail value. Cor,, i.iv.ii. 
dollar, Kiigtiflh name for lierman timler, a 
large Hiiver com, Mac,, l.ii.64. ' 


do^nical, left or x,queh wm printed m md in 


rhe ihnau.tis 2.0 o. rf^VT^mce IfVrilelacTy’slSa^^^ 
mjih v.on, Lab Lad,5iiAl. 


I oad 
s doom, p 

tkjulli , 

■ % I ‘K 


dipi.i'rd, 2 Hni. B, 
anrday, day <d one*;- death. !i f 
lb n>. and Jid , .',.10 233 ’ 


double-fatal, the yew \ieiuing‘tho wood 

iona hcruc-, Hu-k 2, 3 ii 117 . ^ 


i (Ma* 2 -)iimu 5 ocruc-, Jftrk 2 , 3 11 I 17 
a»d hose, ilw div^s of a man henn« 
aachiMstica, huoS 

b, Ml U, imphcH lhai piam inAn 


[Miw and p<a*oii< 
doublet a»d hose, lie* 
hr- oh ■ 

2 /h’u. o, - 11 , mipiscH lhai piam"men 

/. i\f* ht . 0 - ioiplv aioKsd Without a cloak 
drmt, cai. ■ H(n 5, t 11 . 11. 

do'vXas, I I/en. 1, 3.m.68. 

doy^iCs ftafhcr, 7\on , :* oj.6f> 
dciry. trull, IWin. Tale, 4.iil 2 

mIvi'I* com oi antiquity, jul. Coes, 

tirim&kt, M's-qxHil, fimon, 5J.I00. 
draw dry-ioot, to tiack by the scent of the 
iootiuaiks, C>iii. b rr, l.ii 39. 
drawer, tajt ter, 1 He a. 1, 2.iv.7. 
tlrsbblmg:, Jailing v\uie of tho mark, M.Meas. 

drift, dc ig,i, mferUiou, Ham and Jul. , 4.L114.* 
'Tiod. and tVrs , 3 null 3, 

.drollerr, unppof -show, Tcm , 3.!ii.2i. 
ibrombie, Ut mox' “-iowiy, Mer. iVnes Win., 

ducat, gold cf)iii of uljout fmt sauUmga value 
k’liiu , liter coin, Ham,, 2 u.3B2. ' 

dndgixm, k*nd of wood osimI m liugger-hjlts 
-a mo lod rtO'ih Mur., > 1.J6 ’ 

duello, the lulow and etiqiwito of (luening 
L iad>. 1 Jul BP. ’ 

d^imp, tuH.iUehoh tune, Tuo Cent. IVr., 3.11.85 
dup, o;a n. Ham., t \ .•!, 
durance, m rjug uai ur<\ t 'own Hit., 4.nL24. 

cag:cr, huiju (Uttiug. phjwoally or niontally 
Hick. 2, 1.1 !!». noid. Ham., l.\ BP. * 

caigerly, rehnito'od>. Hen H, 4.U.21. 
cale iperlmp j h>r evil at Ham., !.iv.36. 
eau, to give bill It, Mm. I mi„ 
ear, plough, cultivate, Htck. 2, 3.ii.2l2. 
earu, venrn, Hen. r». 2. in 3 
earuest, token pavunmt ms pledge of some 
.M'lvn-e or obhgatuni, f/en. 5, rut.aa. 
eche, eke out, fVr., 3. /Vo/. 13, 
ecstasy, out of onc’si uormnl Mtuto, madnesa. 

.dupor, f’em , 3 in.} OK. Ham.. 2.i.J02, 
eSBmm, inuvre, As ibm Like, 2.vii. IU3. 
eltsoom, eiMm, /Vr.. a t.'J'di. 

©fpfeidous, iiotutde, Cym.. 5.V.211, 
eisfil, vinegiir, iinm,, 5.1.270. 
eid, ohl age, M. Meas., 3.1.36. 

©Ider-ruu* child ♦>* toy gun, Hen* 5, 4.1,190, 
elf, tangle, f^eur, 2.h».10. 
ell-l«odfcs, tangleii MiandB, Horn, and Jul., 
l.iv.wo. 

elm, iiH*-*!! m u prop for vim«t, C<mt. JCrr., 2.il,173, 
embarqwemettts, wjiwtmfnta, (for., l,x.22. 
embossed iil «wo|ieii, As Vou iJM» 2.vli.07; 
nil wuh iimtith covered with foam from 
cjcoriioit, i’am. Shrew, intLl,l5. 
empirSc. emptelcutic, uiipiof««ionai or 
quack priiWttf juiier anil hw type of premvlp- 
tirm, .Ali's WHi, 'LU'll; Cor„ tA,lib. 
emulous tin both gotal mid bad uenuc) seeking 
proihit i»r glory, 'i^rinl, mml ijres., 2,iii.225* 
anew, to m* the the pi*ey into 

water. M, Mmis., 3.1.62. 
ouleoff'd, lM‘c«ine tla-* va>w«| of, gave himself 
uu to. I Hmt. 4, 3ai,6U 

euifiii®, eoigrtvoniic, wcaport of war, TmiL and 
errs., i iit.JdH; OlA., 4.ii.2}6. 


teiremiw, an lavoiitivc mind in 
or ilovtces of war, Oik,, 2.1,65. 
lake sliellor, Mer* Wives Win,, 


Witltln C 

onneouem 
H.itU'L 

euseamed, greasy. Ham., 3Jv.®*, 
eutmrtaiu, r*j«iive, m a folhjwer, Lemr, S.viJo. 
KphenJiiya, laimipaidow, Mer, W%ms Win,, i.v.lff. 
epiffiet, eximwaioa. l.il4. 
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baldricS!:, crosH bolt from fiboiiblor to cair^ 
pword or bogie, Mm'h Ado, i.i 209. 

|>a.IlE» to msfls an oppoituriity or prey, Tw 
Night, 3.H.23, chop logic, Tam. Shrew, 1.1.34 
|3W|B®W» cudgel, Lear, 4.vi,243, 
toatts prohibit, Oiti., 2.1.II; curse, 2 Hen. 0, 
3.ii.333. 

hWoAw* to exchange blows or words or looks 
(as strokes m a rally at tennis), Lear, l.iv 83 
l^asak, sea-shore, Trail, and Gres, i in. 328, sanci- 
bank. Mm., 1 vn 6; to take m (as banker al 
card game), John, 5.n.l04. 

Baxtoasott, a devil, Jller, Metres' Win , 2 n 29,0 
barbedt px“otected on breast and flanks, ol 
horse, Hieh 3, 1 i.lO. 
barlwl, difficult, Tw. Night, l.iv 4*0. 
barm, sctivst,. Mid. N. l)r., 2 i.38. 
bame. child, Miwh Ado, 3,iv 42. 
barnacle, a goose Tern., 4.1 247. 
Bartbolomew, dide, 24th August, Hen. 5, 
5.11. .103; boar-pig, kind sold at Bartholomew 
fair, 2 Hi n. 4 2 iv 221. 

base, course, as »t game of prisoncm’ base, 
Oyrti., b in 20. 

base-couurt, lower court of castle (as ba.^sew(yur 
m t'reneh). Rich 2, 3.ili.l76. 
bases, cloth e\ten.sionfi to knee, worn by 
mounted knight«. Per., 2.1.159. 

Basilisco, character m play of ‘ Soliman and 
Ferseda’, .John, 1.1.244. 

basilisk, the fabled cockatrice that kills wdh 
its look, H'ln. Tale, 1.11,388; cannon, JJen 5, 
5 11 17 

basimecu, corruption of ‘baise/. ma queue’, 
2 Ilcn, 0, 4.vii.2(i. 

basfea, enough ! 'I'am. Shrew, 1.1.193- 
bastard, bweet v\me trom Bpam, 1 Hen 4, 
2 iv.25. 

bate, boat or flutter like a bird’s wings. limn, 
and Jut , 3.h.lt, to blunt or weaken, Timon, 
3.111,20. 


bat-iowUagr, catching birds at night by 
ciaxzhng tlicm with a light. Tern., 2.1.176. 
batler, uootlen instrument for use m wasiilng 
clothes. Ah i'oM Like, 2.iv.46. 
batten, cat voiwiously. Ham., 3.iv.67. 
bavin, brushwood, easily kindled, 1 Hen. A, 
3. {5, 61. 

bawbling', of little account. Tw. Night, 5.1.48. 
bavtrcock, stout fellow (French, oeau cchj). 
Hen 5, 3.11.24. 

bay, to pursue wiUi barking, to bring the quarry 
to a stand. Mid. N. i>r,, 4.1.1 16. 
beaffle, a Muall typo of bound, Tw. Night, 
Tnl.l68. 

bCHam, in cont rant to the ‘ luoto % as In Matthew’s 
gospel, L. IM>. Lost, 4. hi. 158. 
bear, to obtain, Oth., l.iil.23; t^i regard with 
hat#s Jut Vaeft., 2.1.215. 

bear-nerd or bear-ward (berrord), one who 
keeps a bear for exhibition, 3ittch Ado, 2.1.34. 
bearinfir-clotb, chmtening robe, 1 Hen. 6, 
l.hi.42. 

beated, iperhapg) lined or wrinkled, Son., 62. 10. 
beaver, fac'c-piets!! of helmet. Ham. l.h,229, 
the helmet as a whole, 1 Hen. 4, 4.1 104, 
bedlam b) an asylum, tlie wt>r<l being <Icraed 
from Bethlehem, the name of the London 
hospital, 2 Hen. 6, 5.1.131 ; (Dacraacd per on, 
John 2.1, l«3. 

beetle (i) a heavy' rammer for flattening earth, 
2 Hen. 4, I.ii.2l5, (n) overhanging. Horn, and 
Jut., l.iv.32 

beldam, a gtandmoiher, old woman Luereee, 
95.L 


toe-lee’ci, cut off from the wind and so atatlon- 
ar,\ , Vth., 1 j.:i6. 

beU (hook and candle), expression used i« 
exeomrnimHAtion, John, 
bell-wetker, sheep earryiujr bell round neck to 
guide the flock. As You Like, 3.11.71. 
be-mete. to thrash, 2'am. Shrew, 4. ill. 112. 
bench, the seat of authority, or those who sft 
in it. Cor., 3 LI 06. 


bend, Rkiiioe, ./ hi ! Car‘^ 1 n 123. 
beaevolence, a loan exacted by the king on 
the uretext that the payment is a gesture of 
good will. Rah. 2 2 1 2 )() 
beray. to heloul, Titus, 2 m 222. 
bersTomask, a rustic dance, ilfid N. Dr., 5.i 350. 
berrord, sec bear-hm‘d 

besbrew (a guod-natiired imprecation), plague 
on or curse wlialevor follows, Rom. and Jul., 
5 11 26. 

beteem, to allow, Harn , 1 n 141 
Bevis, ot .Southampton, whoso prodigies were 
told hy the early rotiiauceis. Hen S, I 1 3S. 
bezonian, a needy rascal, 2 Ifen. 6, 4 1 134. 
bias, oblique course, like the eimre made by 
the bowd. Ham , 2.1.05. 
bilold, twofold, Troil. and Cres , 5 ii 142. 
bigamy, nmrrmge with a widow as m Rich 3, 
3 i; 11.189 

biggren, night -cap 2 Hvn 4, 4 v 27. 
bilbo, a sw'ord kikkI swoids w'ero made m 
Ihlhan, Mer. TTmcs* ll'tn., 3 v 98 
bilboes, iions for mutuKuis sail(»rs. Ham , 5 li.O. 
bill, a weapon like a pole-axe, bihs, the troops 
so armed, J.ear, l.vi.Dl 

bird-bolt, blunted arrow for shooting birds, 
L. iMb, Lost, 4.UI 20 
bisson, blind, blinding, Ham., 2.u 500. 

Black Monday, Easter Monday, Mer Yen., 
2,v.21 (from Btoim of 1360 wdien English 
troops (Hit side Pans sulTcred greatly), 
blank (i) white spot, in <‘entr( of target, aiinmg 
point. Ham , 4 i.l2, (u) a doeument to ho 
liiled m as the hohler decides, Hieh 2, 2 1 250. 
blazon, (i) coat of arms, Mer. JP'iivs lYin , 
5.V.62. ( 11 ) from the meaning oi descnbmg a 
eoat of arms it comes to mean merely a 
dixsenption or amiounceimmt. Ham., l.v.2i. 
blear, to hoodwunk. 7Vo??. Shrew, .5 i.l04. 
blister’d, pun<*d out. Hen. 8, l.m 31. 
block, w'oodcn hhapo on which hats arc 
moulded, Aluch Ado. l.j.63 
blood-bolter ’d, the hair, matted with blood. 
Mac., 4 1.123. 

blow, to puff up, Tic. Night, 2.v 40; to burst, 
-1/iL and Cleo., 4.vi.34, to deffle with thtir 
(flies’) eggs, .int. and Cleo., 5 11 66. 
blue-bottle, the beadle, been use of hia blue 
eoat, 2 Ifen. 4, 5.iv.20. 

blue-caps, the Keots w-ith their blue-bonuots, 
1 Hen 1, 2 iv.347. 

bob, a hit or quip. As Yon Like, 2,vii.r>5. 
bob, to or eh(*at., Troii. and Cre&., 3.kG5. 

bodement, omen, Mac , 4.1.96. 
bodkin, daggi r. Ham., 3 i 76. 
bogrgfler, scdlLshly unstable, Ant. and Cleo., 

3 xm 1 10. 

bollen, swollen, Lncrcce, 1117. 
bolt, short bhint-lu'aded arrow. Hen. 5, 3.VIL119. 
bolt, to hift, I Yin. 'Yale, 4.iv.356. 
bolter, for sifting flour, 1 Hen. 4, 3.m.69. 
bombard, iinithcr buttle for dnnk, 1 Hen. 4, 
2.1V 436. 

bombast, eotton-woui stuffing, L. Lab. Lost, 
.5.11.769. 

bona-roba, showy wanton, 2 Hen. 4, 3.11.22. 
bones, jura I musical instrumeint. Mid. N. Dr., 

4 I 27; hobhiiiH, Tw. Light, 2.iv.41. 

boot, sonudlung extra thrown in, Troii. and 
CrcH., 4,v,4(>; plundiu' 2 Hen. 6, 4.i.I3, 
boct-bose, a Htiw'kinr < oviuing the leg hk(J a 
lack-hool. Tam, Shtf‘c 3.11.63. 

Boreas, north wuiid. /'rail, and Crejt., LBL38. 
bosky, with trees and undergrowth. Tcm , 
4 1.8). 


botcb (1) noun, earcle.sK bd In work, Mac., 
3,1.133; (ii) verb, to patch. Ham.. 4.V.I0. 
bottom, fl) valley. Yen. and Ad., 2.36; (11) ship, 
M&r, Yen , 1.1,12' fliS) ball of thread, with 
lerh meaning to wind on a core like a ball of 
thread, 7'wo Cent. Yer.. 3.11 53, 
bMtmrn, Imundary, but brook in Lear. 3.vl *25. 
bow hand, the left baud that holds the bow, 
L. Lab. Dnt, 4.1.126. 
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brace, acJiiMur lor the arms, hence niinoiu as 
a wljole, ami s^tate of defence, Oth , ’ iii 'Z%, 
bracli, a kmd oi hound, Ltnr, 3 vi «»8. 
bravery, show of courasr. Oth , 1 i loi, 

as of LiotJies or feelings, Tam Shiew, Liu..:? 
brawl, a dance, L. Lab. Lost, 3 i.S 
breese, crudhv. Ant and (Jim ,3x11 
Briareas, a hundred “handed giant. Trail. (ihJ 
Ores., l.u 28. 

brib’d, stfden, Mer. fVii'es fVin., 5 v 22. 
brinded, stuped, Mac., 4 i 1. 
broacbt, to pjerce (hrriaoh a cask), Tin^m 
2 h 178, open a diacussiou, or eutei* on coin' 
husincbs, Ant. and Cfeo , 1 
brock, badger, Tw. NigJd, 2.v.U.j. 
broocb, an ornament, .so api'hcd to one who it- 
an ornament to hia circle. Ham , 4 Vil.‘.>3 
Browioist, an adherent of the Puritan sect 
which adopted the prmcipiea propagated by 
Robert Browne about 1580, Tw. Night, 
3.ii.29. 

bruit, noun, report, hearsay, Trmt. and Ora-. 

5 .1X.4; verb, publish broadcast, Harn. I.n.l27 
bubuMe, a portmanteau word from ‘ bubo an 
abscess, and carbuncle. lien. 5, 3 vl.99 
buck, the pile of soiled clothes lor washing, 
2 Hen, 6. 4 li 46; -mg, washing, Mer. PVaes 
Win., 3.111.115. -basket, dirty clothes basket. 
Mer. Wives Win,, 3 ^.126. 
buck, a stag, TrotL and Ores., 3.1 110; named 
by sportsmen according tG the year ot its age 
1st fawn, 2nd pricket, 3i‘d Boreii, 4th sore 
5th buck of the first head, Oth a buck 
L. Lab. Lost, 4 n 54 sqq. plays upon these 
terms, 

HucMersbury, the street* where the apothe- 
caries sold herbs, Mer. Wives Win., 3.tn.62, 
buclixam, coarse hnen specially troutotl, 

1 Hen. 4, 2.iv. 186. 

buff, strong leather from ox-hide, used for 
jacket of soldiers, bailiffs^ Cain. Err.^ 4.U.36 


■' ‘ ioixc, Jul. Coes., 

capocebta, ' miMudon, Tmd and Ores i u 
carack, ,',.nh*'uu, mn , 3 n ^res , l.ii.Si, 


carboni’do. nuat 


i'unaui! for cookma* 

‘“Cfiiii'ir r 'th Kiatc, i'ui , 1 V !S7 

carcanet, ,i n« <*»• la- «*, C'om ' 
cardecuc, ‘ uu.iu tl’ccu 
Ali\s n rii, 1 i<j ‘j,,:# 

Cardui^ Benetketus, the blcs-cd thiQtu 
legnidcd a h kmd of cure-all 

3.n b/j, 

carpet, comndet 1 ai , 


by 


/' rr , 3 I 1 
lutucii bilvcr com 


uuch Ado, 

Catalan, a ( 'nniumiui, Tiv Ndaht 2 m 
cataphism, p<>uUi<*c, /lam, 4.vij’i4‘i 
catch, mu iud coinpn.ution lor bcwciai voices 
J u s ight. 2 m .si; voices, 

cater-cou&in.s, jatimalcn, Mer P'cn,2niiQ 
cat-o -mountam, a spotted creature i & 

Bisho{if ‘j v<r-i(jii of .l*\r ‘>'f * nfl. .. 


ihshoii s -vir-ion of Jer., xni 23, ‘ Mav a 
of Imp. uiungc hi.s bknmc, and the catte of 
the momihum- lit*r spute', Tem., 4 1 
lautel, dec4*it. If am . l.ni.ir,. ' 

"~'ons, crafty, Jul. (Jaes . 2.i 120 

y, salted IOC of Ht.ui'geon, Ham.] 2.ii 430 
oth, winding sheet. Mer I on. 2 vii 
term irota tennis. Hen. 5, 1.11.266 * 




buUy, often prefixed to express admix atiou or 
affection. Mid. Jv. Hr., 4.U.1H. 
bimi-baily, baihlt, Tw, N'lghi, 3,iv.l68. 
burden, bass acoomi>animeut to tune, As STou 
Lif*e, 3.11.232, refrain. Tern., l.a.38h, 
burgfonet, light helmet 2 Hen. 6, 5.1.2(10. 
buss, noun and verb, kiss, 2 Hen. 4, 2.iv.258. 
bxLzscard, a hawk of a type uaeicss for lalcoiiry, 
'Tam. iShreWt 2.1.206. 

cacodexnon, evil spirit, Bieh. 3, l.ii}.H4. 
caddis, gurter-tape. Win. Tate, 4.iv.205. 
cade, herring-baxTei, 2 Hen 6, 4.11.32. 
cadent, falling, Lear, l.iv.285. 

Cadmus, founder and king of Thebes, ilf id. Ah 
Dr., 4.i.l00. 

caduceus. Mercury’s wand, Trail, and Ores,, 

2.iJi.n. 

Cain-coloured, reddish, the traditional colour 
of his hail, Mer. Wires Win., I,iv2l. 
CalipoXis, wife of Muly Maliamot in lh*elc*‘s 
‘ Alcazar % 2 Hen. 4, 2.1 v, 160, 
caliver, musket, 1 Ben. 4, 4.ii.l9. 
call, decoy, John, 3.iv.l74. . 

callat, contemptuous term for a woman. Win. 
Tale, 2,iii.00. 

Cambyses vein, to the style of the old play 
‘(JambiHOS, King of Fercia'’, I Hen. 4, 2.iv.37(f. 
canary (i) sweet wme from the Canaries, Tw. 

1 Jil.79; <ii) Spanish dance, AlTs Weli, 

caakerl ulcer-like evil or sore, 2 Hen. 6, i4hl«: 
evii that like caferpiilar destroys promise of 
our nature. Ham., 5Ji.69. 
canon, ohurob aw. then any rule, gmn- 
matlcai, as in <7or., 3 .l 90. 
cantio, a part cut out, Am. and Olm,^ S3K.6. 
canton, song. Tto. Ni&ki, l.v.254* 
canxonut, short song* L, Lab, Lorn,, 
cap-a-p«, firom head to foot, Bemu, 


cautelous, crafty, Jul.'lja'es . 
cavmry, malted 1 * 

cerecloth, 
chace, tt*n_ 

champaiipa, fiat count I’y ■where view" "is A*r 
Tw. Night. 2.V.142. ^ 

champion. 10 HiaHcngc, A/ac , 3.1.71. 
cl^geimg, cluid lult by tlio iaincs for one 
they have Hiolen. Mtd. N. Dr.. 2.1.120 (lieS 
a child adopted by the fainm). mere, 

chanson, song. Ham., 2.ii 4M. 

4. u“. 

c^pless, With lower Jaw gone, Ham.. 5.i 37 
c^pman. inerehant, L. Udn 2.1 16 

wun, writing; l^erb, to wide. Ham., 

chare, chore. AiT. and Olm,, 4.s;v.75 

»"t«rliou«6 in London, 

chaudron eiil.rails. Mac., 4.i.33. 
chequin, gohl com, Per., 4.1i,25. 

cl^eim.^^ftexibto loaUicr, eahily manipulated, 

cheWet, a )xu;kdaw, and sc applied to the 
talkiuive, I Hen, 4. 5.i.29. we 

chopine. bhoc with high roIo, Ham., 2.11422 
chough, tT<>w or jackdaw, Tern., 2.1.257* 
ch^om, <4 child still to its chriMteiiing-robe 
f/ra. 5, 2.iil.l 1. * 


a prtx.'io«s green stone, 
mark of, or like, a scar, 


Oth., 

Cor., 


mi 


chrysoBtc, 

.5.11 I IH 
cicatrice, 

2,1.1 Id 

Haquepace, brisk daia’c, Tw. Night, lJii,i32. 
Ctoque-porte* live Kiigllsh channel porta, 

Circe, the ««nctiHnt.rcm, a draught from whose 
cup txirncd mon to swiiso, C.’ow. Err.. 5.1.270, 
citixesn, <*itj-brcd, f’pni,, 4.11.8. 
cittern, a gultardiko iuHtrument, often with a 
cu»;hMmly carved head, L. Lain Lost, 5Jk603. 
civet, iH*rfnii»o, Lear, 4.vi436* 
clack-dtoh, iicggur’s wooden disk with lid for 
ciackjug. .If. A/ras., 3iLU8. 
destestories, upper range of windows in 
cathciirui, Tto. .\\ght, 4.0,37. 
dope, to call, Haw., l.iv.Ui. 
cimrk, fadmlar, AluL N. Dr.. 5.1.03, 
clew, hall of thrwd, AlTs Well, l.hi.l73. 
cltouaturee, Ham.. l.kX25* 

cliwr, shrivel up. Afar.. 5,v.40, 
ca»quh«t, ghttfrhig. Hm. 8, 1440, 
clip, emamc*, John. 5.11.34, 
eliPTc*«r» one who l»af« oif the edges of oola 
the rettim, Ben. 5. 44,225. 
clieterpijpe*. syringe, mk*. 2.1475, 
ckmt, mark m wrohery, 1 Bm^ i, $JL4A, 
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witti lining; but Falstafl! provded tba 
stpfnng- hjmselt, Ben ,0, 4.v!i l(>. 

Crreeki, ISgrht fellow or woiich, Tw A a/7//, 4 i 17 
CSreeaisleei/eSs a ballad tone ii<d t< riding to 
godliness, Mer. IVt-tes 2 i f).') 

grievance, inconTemence, allliction, Tuo Gen I 
Fer., 

grieve, regret, Lear, 4 In dli. 
gripe, ■vulture, Lticrece, 513. 
grize, step, Tw. Night, 3i.l2I. Ofh., 1. in. 200. 
groat, fonrpenny piece, 3Icr, n ucs li'in., 
1.1.139 

ground, the theme m the bass over %vlnch the 
descant is constnicted, so the subject 

to l«e elaborated, R}ch 3, 3.vn 19 
gro'undMn.g, one who stood in the yard of the 
theatre, the cheapest part, Batn , 3.n.l0 
guard, trimming to a gainient, JM Mea^t , 
3.i.98: ffiiarded, omamenled, Ben. 8, Ihroh IG, 
velvci -guards, the women wearing them, 
1 Ben. 4, 3.1.257. 

giiardant, protector, 1 Hen. 6. 4 ■vn 9. 
guidon, pennant, Hen, 6, 4 li.GO. 
gruilder, Butch coin, but for money generally. 
Com Err., l.i.8. 

guise, style, custom, 2 Ben. 6, l.ui.40, 
gules, heraldic name for ‘ rod’. Bam., 2.ii.451 
gurnet, fish with large head, 1 Hen. 4, 4.U.12. 
gust, taste, San., 114. 11. 
gyves* fetters, Bam., 4,vii.21. 

h., see ache. Much Ado, 3.iv.48. 
habiliments* costume, Tam. Sinew, 4. hi IGG. 
habit, costume, (sometimes combined wuth idea 
of corresponding) demeanoui’. As Vou Ldce, 
.3.ii.279. 

habited, dreosed, Titus, 2 in.57. 
liabitude, nature, Com^iK, 114. 
hach. of doubtful meaning, Mer. U'hes Win., 
2.1.45. 

haclcnoy* promiscuous w'onch, L. Lab Lost, 
3.1.29. 

haggard, wild female hawk in training, Tam. 
Shrew, 4.i.l77; so as adj., of woman dis- 
obedient or unfaithful, (Hh., 3 ih.2G4. 
haggl^, with many wouikIh, Ben. o, 4 vi.l 1 
ha&, against the hair, coninuy to nature. 
Trail, and Ores., l.ii.27 ; courser’s hair, 

supposed to come to Ufe in water. Ant. and 
Oieo., I,ii.l87. 

halberd* axe hkc weapon with long handle, 
Rich. 3. l.li.4d. 

halctyon (from ITalcyone, changed with her 
husband Coyx to a type of lungtihhcr; tlvir 
breeding season in wirit€‘r was supposi'il to he 
favoured with line weather) calm, happy, 

1 Hen. .6, l.ii.l.3i; a dead kingllsher if hung 
up was sup raised to act as a weather-cock, 
Lear, 2.1i.73. 

hall-cheek’d, applied to inolSJoient or deflcienl 
hit, Tam. Shrew, 3.ii,53. 
haJl-iaced, thin faced (like the profile on the 
groat, a thin coin), John, 1,1.92; half seen, 

2 Hen. 6, 4.i.98. 

half sword, most closely engaged, 1 Men. 4, 
2.iyJ57. 

haUdonau holidame, an oath (on holy relics) 
rediicea by HhakeBpeare’s time to a more 
aaaoryatioii, Tujo Gent. Ver., 4.11,131. 
HaUowaxias, 1st Nov. (Ail Saints* Day), 
Rwh. 2, 5J.S0. 

hand last, marriage contract, Cym., l.v.78. 
handsaw (dialect form of ‘ heronshaw *) heron, 

Bam. 2.ii.375. 

hiw^jiars, straps supporting scabbard, Mam., 

hmrbfagw. forerunner, Mam*, 1.1.122. 

Harry tem. ahillimjns, half-sovereign coined in 
reign of HSry vn. 2 Hen, 4, 3.0.210. 
Imtcmiuoiit, tablet showing the coat of arms 
^ of the deceased, Emm*, 4,t. 210. 
i&aught, haughty, 3 Hen* 6, 2X169. 
haughty, ambioous, Mdh, B. 4.11.37. 
havoc, general ilaughtexr, Jul. Coes*, 8X274; 


Cor , 3 1,275; cr?/’'? on haioc, the heap of ^lam 
speaks of an mdihcnminate aiaughtor. Ham , 

5 II 356. 

hay (J) home thrn^t in fenmig. Bom and Jul , 

2 IV 26, (u) country dance, L. Lab lA)d, 

6 1 131 

hazard, game with dice. Hen. 5, 3 vn 83; nsk. 
Cor , 2 m 253, term from tennis mdicciting a 
scoring httokc, ITen 5, 1 ii 2G3. 
head, muster of men, usually soldier-*, iiotcra 
at Uam , i v 9S 

headland, port of field left, for convenience of 
woikmg, unploiiglied till the very end, “d Hen, 
4, 5 1 13 

hebona (Folio reads hebenon) a poison (perhaps 
henbane, alt h<. ugh there seems some reference 
to ebony), Ham 1.V.G2 
Hecate, divuutv of classical antiquity, associated 
with ghost w'oild and vvorslnpped -m triform 
shape at cross roads; irifjlc Hecate, as Cynthia 
in heaven. Diana on earth, and Proserpine 
in hell, Mui. Ni Dr., 5.i 373. 
hectic, continuous fever, Bam . 4.1H.66. 
hedge-pig, hedgehog, Iliac , 4 i.2. 
heit, heaving. Win. Tale, 2 i.45 
hemp-seed, d€\stmed for the hangman’s 
hempen rope, 2 Ben. 4, 2 i.56. 
hent, grasp, or possibly occasion (hint). Ham , 

3 111 88. 

herbs of grace, rue. Bam , 4.v,179. 

Hercules, and his load, the sign hung outside 
the Globe Theati'e siiowed Hercules carrying 
the woild on his shoulders, Bam., 2 ii 357. 
Herod, out-hernds Herod, to overact even more 
than the ranting character of Herod m the 
Miracle pla>s. Ham., 3 u 13. 
hest, command, L. Lab Lost, 5.ii.G5, 
hide fox, warning in game of hido-and-seek. 
Ham , 4 n 29. 

high and low, dice loaded to throw high or 
low numbers, Mer. ITirrs JVin., 1 iu.83. 
hight, named, L. Lab. Lost, 1 i 1G8 
hind, female deer. As Few Lit e, 3 n 91. 
hint (flometimcs spelt ' hont ’ as at 0th (Ql) 
1.111.142), occasion. Tern , 1 ii.l34. 
hipped, lame, owing to injury to hip-bone, 
Tam. Shrew, 3.ii 4 6 

Hiren, pun on ‘ iron ’ and llyrm (Irene) a 
chaiacter in .a. play by Peele, 2 Hen 4, 2.iv.l65. 
hive, straw hat, Lor i'omp., 8. 
hoar, whitish, Ilarn., I.\u 1G8. 

Hobbididence (wnth Gbidicut, Mahu, Modo, 
Fhhberdigibbet), fiends, Lear, 4.1.61. 
hoby-horse, ‘ the figure of a horse ’ fastened 
round the waist of a morris dancer; the 
antics of this particular chnraetor m the 
dan<*e were offensive to the Ihiiitans, and the 
part came to be omitted. Ham., 3 ii.l30; a 
loose (diaractor, L. Lab. fjost, 3 i 27 
holding, consistency. All's Well, 4 ji.27j 
chorus of song, Ant. and Oleo., 2.vii.l09. 
hoUdame, see hahdom. 

holy-ale (a coinage, by analogy with ‘ ehureh- 
alo to rhyme with ‘ festival ’; the text haa 
‘ holy dayes *), festivity, Per., l.Gower.B, 
holy-rood day* 14th iScqit.. the feast of the 
Holy (JroHH, 1 Hen. 4, 1.1.52. 
holy thistle, see Cardnus Bencdictus. 
honey stalks, clover stalks. 7’itu8, 4.iv,91. 
honorificabilitudinitatibus, stock example of 
long word, L* Lab. Lost, 6.1.37. 
hood, to blindfold hawk (when unhooded it 
bales). Men. 5, S.vii.lOS, 
hoodman blind* blind-man’s-buff, Mam,^ 
3.1V.77. 

hom-book, sheet containing alphabet, etc. 
for children, protected with transparent 
covering of horn, L, LaJb* Lost, 5.1.41, 
horolo^, clock, O/A., 2.11iJ22. ^ 

hose, mcludea various types of breechee and 
clothing (not stockings) for the low-w limbs, 
1 HeiTI, 2.iv.208. 
howlft, owL 4.hn. 
hint., hamstring* Win. Tcde, l.ii.244. 
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f&aVf ferry, small vessel. Com. Err., 4.ui 35. 
latiggrer naTaffgrer, secretly and wiliiont due 
furiii. Ham., 4,v.5il 

linll, to furl sails and drift witis the tjulc, 2'w 
l.T.liJl; so of tho imnd. Hen. b, 
2.1V.199. 

hWPOLWOvmt humid, Horn, and Jul., 2.1.31. 
]hiim.ouup, eoiTespoQding to the four oiem^’iitM 
(earth, aar, fu-e, water) were the four 
Immoura — hlaclc bile, biooil, bile, pfilrijrm 
According? as one oi other pividommatcd isi a 
man's sysiein so lus temperament wa- 
choleric or phieg'inatic or nieiam holy, and 
ilia complexion in keciJintr. I'he ti*rm wa-^ 
overworked, and parodied in Niiu’s iibc of it, 
e.g. Mer. iViies IFia , l.i 120. 
llTOats-w, song: to rouse hunters, warmag of 
daybreak. Mom. and JuL, 3.v 34. 

Siiarricaiio, waterspout, Mear, 3 n 2. 

Kydira, many-headed monster, Olh. , 2. in. 203 
Hymen, whose presence was invoked at (J'-cek 
marriages, so regarded as god of mainage; the 
torch was one of his symbols, Tern., 4-i 23. 
lisrpeartiole, figure of speech characterised by 
exaggeration, L. Lab. Lost, 5.U.40T. 

Hinpexion, god of the sun, 11am., l.ii,140. 
Hyrcania, south-east shore ol Caspian sea; 
regarded as wild country and home of savage 
beasts; W Hyrcanian beast, t.lie tiger, /faw , 
2.ii.444. (Virgil mentions tigers of Ilyrtuinia.) 
liystecica passio, hysteria, Lear, 2.iv.5fJ. 


Xcaxrus, son of Dfiedalus, father and son 
imprisoned by Minos of Crete escaped by 
using artiliciai wings; Icarus tlcvv too near 
the sun, the wax of his wings melted and he 
fell into the Aegean isea, 3 Hen. G, 5.vi.2i. 
ice-brook, as giving the keenest temper to the 
sword-blade, 5.H.250. 

Iceland doer, typo of pet dog, used in derision 
at Hen. 5, 2,i.4U. 
idea, image, Mio/i. 3, 3.vii.l3. 

Xdes, of March, 15th March, Jtil Cacs. l.ii.lS. 
igXLonauny, Ignomy, disgrace. Trod, and Ores., 
f) X.33. 

illness, mthlessnesH, Mac., l.v.17. 
ill-tenaper’d, the InimuurH being badly mixed, 
Jut. (Joes., 4,iii.3l4 {see humour). 
illustrious, dim 'not luwlroub), ('i/m., l.vi.lOo. 
ima^nary, iiuagmatue, Hen. b.HruLlb. 
imbar, to deferia. Hen. 3, l.ii.Pl. 
imbrue, cover with blood. Mid. .V. Hr.,, 5.1.335. 
immanity, inhumanity, I lUoi. G, 5,i.i3, 
immediately, for that particular case. Mid. 
N. Hr., l.i.45, 

imminence, threaten'd evil, TrotL and Ores., 
e.X. 1 3. 

Smmoment, of no moment. Ant. and Cleo., 
5.11. IU5. 

immures, walled confine. Trail, and Cres , 

1 rok* 8. 

impale, empale, encircle. Trod, atui Cree„ 
6.vii.5. 

impasted, made Into a cruat. Ham,, 2,U.453. 
impeack, charge, ground of ijueslkm, 3 Hen, 0, 
l.iv.60. 

impeacbment, interference. Hen, 5, 3,vl,137; 

Idhk, 'i’mj (lent. Ver., I. hi. 15. 
impertinency, impeartinent, what i*t l#e»fde 
the point, Lear, 4.vi.l75; Tern*. 
impeticos nonsense formation by fool, Tm, 
.\ tghf, 2.lii.25. 

Smpitioua, lelcntles'? and impetuous, Bam., 
4.V.P7. 

implorator, one who begs. Ham., I.!ii.l20. 
impon© (Q2 imi awn) to stake, Ham., .5,11.148. 
importanott, importunity, T»r. 5,1.350. 

important, imporiuhalc, loar, i.iv. ,**■$, 
importune, requiio, M. Mem., l.ubl. 
imposition, charge, il#. Mcas.. I.i{.l82, 
impostbum#, wptio fewelllrw, m guthcritaug of 
unhoalthy featurca In body politic. Ham,, ' 
4.'v47. 

Irapr©#©, dovloe, family oreet, JRfcfe. 8.L»5, , 


impress, ca.il up or Icvj for war, Mlac 1 1 
impmn, aui otion the procow^, * 


imputation, pro-stige. Trail, and Ores. i fii ao*, 
mcapable, uruibio to realise, 

beyond the copaeity. Cor., 4. vs i 91 i"8; 


incinmadrae, dje red, Mac], ‘i •I’oa ” 
mcamate, m Inuaan form, jjen, 5 * ojh 
mcamation ami eiiuilar formations S* ^ 

incdi, ii-lct, Mac., 1 h 03. 
income, arrival, Luire<e, 334 . 
iaccmprekensiblo, bejond all boondis. 1 Sen, 

incontinent, , at once (wuth pun on 
stmse}. As To-u Like, 5 ii.SG. ^ ^ normal 

mcony, fine, L.Lab. Lost, 3.i 128. 
incors^ate, bound up together. Cor.. 2 i las 
indent, to isig2«g. } en. and aZ, 704- (fmm 
zigzag tear on nuxtchmg halven of 
make a pac‘fc witli, i Hen, 4 , l.ui 
indox, catalogue of contejuis of ‘work «a 
indieetiou of what ih to follow. Ham 3 
indi««»t©d, unsfiapcd, 3 l.vTsi 

indxgrn, uiworthy, CM/i., J.m.*273. ‘ 

mdirect, ti-cacherous. As You Like. 1 . 1,136 
mtoection, roundabout pmeesa. 2.1 66 
mdlrectly, eiiMially, 1 Hen. 4, i.ni 66 

todtottof^k'd, iKnindh'SH, Jte-oV. i:vi.27l 

mdi%ddable. nrcnc indiodablc, piece in which 
obwrvoil. Ham., 2.ii.395 
nauinction, first fttop, 1 Hen. 4 , 3 .i. 2 . ° 

indujitrious., hkdfully presented, John, 2 L 37 fi 
industry, akiU, 3 Hen. 6, 5.iv JI. 

specimen, 

infer, 'to' prod laV evidence or reason for some 
coiM'luBion or eourHo, Rtch. 3, 3.vu.32 
influence, what in from the stars and 

afiteots idiarai'ter or doatuiy, M. Mcas 31 « 
inform, to aHhunn‘ mateiial form, 5/«c .’' 2:1 4g 
informsa, witJiout reaaon, M, Mem., 5 . 1.234 
ingriner, see engineer. 

ixurenious. <iu iek and sensitive, Ham., 5.L242‘ 
(•loverly contrived, Cym., 4 . 11 . 187 , * 

i n gemio mly, ingcnuonwly, 7’tnum, 2.11,221. 
I^sbiisble. umnhabltatde, Mich. 2, I.JL06. 
in iti at e, of a begumer, Mac., 3.iv,l43, 

Talc, 4.iv.2«4; thread. Per., 

inWd.' familiar with good society. As You 
Like, 3.11.322 (Inland, near centres of culture), 
iasirne, causing madmw, Mm., l.iil.84. ^ 

i n smy otte, to o^umo a cordial form of addr«g, 
AtcA. 2, 4,1. 1 u5. 

imdst^.of doubtful meaning, rroi7, and cVo?., 

Insislmeat. stall, Mer. Wires tVin., fi.v.QJt 
instance, roio.on. Ham,, IU1177; example. 

proof Hum,, 4.V.150; 2 Hen. 4, 3.L103. ' 

instouotion, wigmilcaufo, tHh., 4.1.41, 
inMl^imti, inlormativc, communicative, Lear, 


3. Tiki I . 

intentive!; 


with full atteotloa to the whole 


Htory, 1.111.155. 

|nt«rewi*dt entitled, Lear, i,L84. 

tiric, I Hen. 4, a.if.M, 

iaterlnde, an early type of draniatlc entertaln- 
wo a bit of play-acting, 5.ltf.yo. 
intituled, dhplaycd (uh In licmidry ), Lucrcce, 57. 
iniapimMCi, IntrinMoate, intricate, Lmr, 2.«.70; 

Ani. and CMi., 5,ii,3i»2, 
inwislmeniw, attire, Ham., l.ilf.l2S. 
Itermnoe, rci»*'tltimh (Mh., 5.ii,i53. 

'■I, HkHMur^ly, Mieh. 3, LiiklfJX. 

«Xa4alK» o^'ten oiod to mdloste contempt, Bhsh. 8, 
i.ib.53: with tvfferen« to knave at cards, 
Tern,. I.bl»7| flguie on clock, Rich, 8, 1 .I 1 .II 8 ; 

with * Jdi ' luw common iianae and 
as roeanare of drtak, Tam. 4.i43; the 

k©y« Ol to® vlrfinat itlmugii the jacks were 
lealiy omy ii4,tii««d to she ieyii), <»«., 1SSB» 5. 
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equal poisOi, as day ajid aso 

etiiial at the eqamox, Oth., 2.1tLlji6o 
ejf&O, Ihereioie, Com, Krr.t 4.iii.51. 
eriRgOs candied «!weetmeat, Mer. Wzni. 

5 i b' 

escoted, maintained. Ham., 2.ii.342. 
esperaRce, hope, Lear, 4a, 4; Pejrey®fc3 pattlc- 
CJ’T, 1 Jlcn 4, 5 n 97 
©strids©, o‘'tT'ich, 1 Hf'ti, 4, 4.1. OS. 
even CSirsstiaa, fellow Christian, Ham , 5.1.28 
evitate, avoid, Mvr. fVites Wtn., 6 
exactly, coinpletclv. Ham., l.ii.20t>. 
except, ohjecl, i>la\ on leg'al phrase ‘ except as 
hcloio excepted ’ at Tw. Ntqht, 1 ni 6 
exception, olqeetion, Ham.., 5.ii 223 
excitement, em oui afjrement, Ham,, 4 iv.58. 
excrement, what ^rowa from the body as nails 
or hair. Hum , 3.iv.l21. 

exempt, separated from, free from. As JTow 
Lil,t\ 2 1.15. Timon, 4.U.31. 
exhalation, meteor, JuL Caes , 2.1,44. 
exhale, thaw (^oiir swoi-ci), Hen. 5, 2 i.60. 
exhibition, a nuiintenance allowance. Two 
Certf. I'er., l.ni (>9 
exisent, crisis, JvL Cae^., 5.1.19. 
exerciser, exorcist, one who calls up spirits 


Vyrn., 4. a 27 7. 

expectancy, one m whom hoiies are plaood. 
Ham., 3.1.152 

expedience, tuiste, purpose requiring haste, 
Anf. and Cko., I.h.l7‘.h 

expiate (iitcially) endctt —the hour ot execution 
has come, Hich. 3, 3 lii 23 
expostulate, to thfecu.sa. Ham., 2 li 80. 
exposture, expo-sure. Cor., 4-1.30. 
express (as in * express likeness ’) true to 
diTine pattern, Ham., 2. a 30 4. 
expressure, descnptioa, Tw. Night, 2.m.l47 
exsufdicate, puii’ed out, Oth., 3.iu.l86. 
extemporal, CAtempoio, L. Lal>. Lost, 4,n.47. 
extirp, to weed out, M Meas., 3.ii ‘>5. 
extraugiit, de-»cende<l, 3 Hen. G, 2. a 142. 
extravagancy, extravagraat, wandeiing, 
Ham., 1 1 154 

eyas, >’ouag hawk in training. Ham., 2.ii 335; 
bO eyas- musket oi a boy at Mer. Wives Win., 


SariSa&agaie, hooped petticoat, Wives 

Win , 3.111 55- 

lashions, a disease m horses. Turn. Shiew, S.ii.49. 
Eat, hoi, 1 flen 4, 2 iv.l. (cp JJnhi , 5.ii 27D). 

Eat, vat. Ant. and Cleo., 2 vu 12,i 
Satigrate, exhausted. Co? , 2 n 3 15 
fault, break in the seem, in hizntAiig, Tw. Ntqhl. 
2.V 117- 

favour, mercy, Ani. and Cleo , 3 xiii.lSS; 

ctiistriii, 0fh^j 4.111 20, teskoo. of 
favour. Rich 2, 5 in. IS, features, Jul. Caes., 

2.1.70. 

feat, neat becoming, Tern., 2 i 204. 
featly, with neatness and agihtv. Tern., l.ii 379. 
feature, figure (not face), IMuch Ado, 3.i 60. 
fedary, federary, accompbee. Win Tale, 2.1.90 
fee, ‘fold in Jee, sold with absolute and perpetual 
poyscsbion. Mam., 4.iv.22, fee-gnef, grief 
pos.sesscd by some individual, Mac, 4.in.l96; 
fec-simple, the most complete and absolute 
lorm of tenure or possession, Rom. and Jul., 
3.1.31. 

feeder, servant. Ant, and Cleo., 3 xui.109. 
felicitate, happy, Lear, 2.1.74. 
fere, spouse. Her., J.jProl.21. 
fem-seed, reiuitcd to make the possessor 
iini-ihie, 1 Hen. 4, 2.i 80. 
festinate, speedy, Lear, 3 vn.lO. 
fetch, device. Ham , 2.1.38 
fettle, make ready, Itom. and JvL, 3.r.l53. 
fico, her, figo, ffmtemptiious expies&ion, often 
atcompuuied by insulting gesture, 2 Hen. 4, 
fi 111.117. 

hghts, iiroteetive screens used m fighting at 
-, 0 . 1 , Mer. f Flies }f’in., 2.n.l23. 
fitgure, appeal auco, real, imaginary, or assumed. 
Much Ado, 1 1,12. Mer. IFnes JFin., 4.U.193, 
writing, T'iinon, 5 1.1.52. 
file, list, Mac 3 1.94. 

Mis, shafts, TioiL. and Cres., 3 ij.44 
Mm, gossamer, Horn, and JuL, l.iv 03. 

£me, end. All's ell. 4.iv.35; conclusion of 
legal agreement a-, m fine and recovery, a 
proccKfl to break an entail and convert the 
tenure to fee-'viinpJe. Mer. Wiies Win., <i.n IBS. 
fmeless, without end, Oth., 3.ni.]77. 


3 ill. 18. 

eye-gflass, lens of eye, H’ln. Talc, l.ii. 208. 

face, to trim a garment, Tam, Shrew, 4. in 122 
face royal, icii i'h to clhgj on gold com lailied 
* a ro\<»l’, 2 Hen. 4, l.ii.22. 
facinerous, wu’kc'd, All's H ell, 2.di.28. 
fact, wdiai lias been done, action, Mac., 3.vi. 10; 

way ot acting, H-'in. Tale, 3.ii.83. 
faction, a party, group, Jul (Jaes., 2.i.77. 
fudge, come oil', 7'w. Night, 2.n.31. 
fading, relruin ol popular song. Win, Talc, 
4.1V. 193. 

fairing* present, L. Tjib. Lost, 5.ii.2. 
faitor, iheat (but Pistol’s meaning, if any, is 
doubtful), 2 Hen. 4, 2.iv,150. 
fftiiitie r sickness, eidlopsy. Jul. Cans., l.ii 263. 
fame, rumour, Anf, ana Cleo., 2.ii.l07; reputu' 
tion. Ant. and Cleo., 3.i-15. 
fan. winnowlng-fan, Trmh and Ores., l.iih27. 
fanai^cai phantasime, individual with arazy 
but fixed notions, //. Lab. Lost, a.i.lO. 
fang, seize, Timon, 4.iii.23 

fa»\tastic, merely in the lan<*y. Rich. 2, 1 Jii.299; 
unusual, ahnost incredible, Trent, and Cres., 
5.v,38. 

lantastico* foolish conceited individual. Ham. 
end Jut., 2.1V.28. 

fantasy, mere fancy. Ham., t.l.Sii muflinge 
Tiroinpted by rcHponsibility or care, JuL Coes,, 
2.i.23J. 

fapi drunk, Mer. Wires Win., 1.1,160. 
farirarimKh# tidrtl borough, eonstablo, L. Lab. 
Lost, 

faroed, atulted out with tli© appearance ot 
dignity. Hen. b, 4.L259, 
fardm, i>ack or burden. Bam*, 34.704 
tarrnw, litter of pigs, Mac.^ 441.05* 


tire-drake, meteor, and so in slang a rod nose. 
Hen. 8, 5 iv.il 
fiirk, beat, Hen. 5. 4.iv.28 

txt, spasm or athiek ot some illness, Ham., 4.i,8; 
trick ol grimacing. Hen B., l.ni.7. perhaps 
imnning on ‘ fit ’ meoiimg canto or division of 
a poem. Troll and Cres,, 3.1.54. 
fitchew, polecat, applied to a courtezan, Olh., 
4.1 144. 

fives, a disease of horses, Tam, Shrew, 3.ii.50. 
tlamen, pinest in ancient Rome, Cor , 2.1.203. 
filap-dragrou. something served in flaming 
spirits at Christmas jjarties, L. Jjnb. Lost, 
5.i.S8‘ verb, to gulp down, IFin. 'Tale, 3 m.Oo. 
fiUlpjacK* pancake, Her., 2.1.82. 

Raw, ^st of wind, or passion, Cor., ,5.ni.74. 
fileckerd, dappled, Rom and JuL, 2.ui.3, 

Reer, sneering grimace, Oth., 4.1.82. 

Resh (to give a hound the flesh of the victim 
to rouse its keenness) so to introdxioo an un- 
tried Boidier to bloodshed, J^ear, 2.ii.42; 
fiesh his sword, use it m his first fight, 1 Hen. 0, 
4.vii.36. 

R^shment, the satisfaction of a first success, 
Lear, 2.11.118. 

Rew'd, with large chaps. Mid. N, Dr., 4.i.ll7. 
RirtHBUl* loose woman, Rom. and Jul., 2,iv.l49. 
Rote, «ca, Tem., l.ii. 234. 

Ronrish, embellishment, L, Lab. Lost, 2,i.l4. 
Rower-ae-lnce, iris. Win. Tale, 4,iv.l27; the 
illy of the French coat of arms, and so applied 
by Henry to Katherine, Hen. 5, 5,h,208. 

R^, secretion. As You Like, 3.il.61. 
lob, set aside by trickery, Cor., 1 4.92. 
loll <i> setting of a jewel, so something that 
shows up the value of an act or acoomplish- 
raent, Hmn., 5.11.247; (11) ptd to the foil* 
deprive of commendation. Tern,, 34.40* 
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foia, I: hntHt with rapier, Mcr. FFiief Win., 2.iii.22. 
toison, iuirvest, 7Vm , 4.i 110. 
loadly, foohshly, 2 Ucn. 4, 4 ii.llO. 
loot-clotb, sa<ldle-eloth hangring: almost to 
prrourul, 2 lien. Q, 4.i 54. 
loppisli.. foolish, Lear, l.n'.165. 
force (see ‘ farce ’) stuff. Trail, ami Cres., 2.iii 217. 
foreliorse. leading horse as in a tandem, A/Ls 
fl eil, 2.1.30. 

Soreretive (perhaps from ‘ forpfe ’ Mer 

ii-hrej! FFm., 4.ii.l09) shaping, mvciitive, 
2 Hen 4, 4 iu.9S. 

fosset-seller, vendor of taps (faucets) for 
barrels. Cor., 2 i 05, 

foas, a .sword (some makes were marked with a 
wolf's hea<l). Hen 5, 4.iv 9 
fracted, broken. Hen 5 2.i 121 
frampold. unpleasant, Mcr. rrues IFni., 2,ii. 82 
jErajolc, sty, 2 Hen 4, 2.ii.l40. 
firanlkliii# freeholder but not numbered among 
the county families, Cym , 3 u 76 
frayed* frighteued. Trod, and Ctes., 3u .31 
Ireslies, springs of fresh water. Tern, 3.ii 61. 
fret, to stop tho string (unth a pun on the 
normal ineaningr of ‘ fi-et ’), Ham , 3.ii.362. 
frets, tho points marked on tho neck of a 
stringed instrument where tho lingers may 
stop the string, Lucrece, 1140. 
frieze, coarse cloth, Oth., 2.1.126. 
frippery, old clothes shop, Teni., 4.1.225. 
frontier, advanced fort, 1 Hen. 4 2.in.49; 

frontier fortress, Ham., 4.fv.l6. 
frontlet, hand on forehead, so frown at Lear, 
i.iv.l87. 

Jbrush, to batter, TroiL and Cre^., 5.vi 29. 
ftillasn, kind of loaded dice, Jfer, IFitca Win., 
l.vi. 82 . 

fustian (1) coarse cloth; (ii) ranting, 2 Hen. 4, 
2.iv.l79. 

fustilarian, (comic formation) 2 Hen. 4, 2.1.58. 

graberdine, kind of cloak, Mer. Fen., I.iii.l07. 
erad, sharp metal point, 7'du.% 4.i.l04; upon 
the aad, on the spur of tho wiomcat, J^ar, 
l.ii.26. 

saee, pledge, as glove thrown down to pledge 
the owner to combat, liich. 2, 4. 1.2,5. 
grainsay, to forbid, to prevent. Trail, and Cres , 
4.V.132. 

Cralen, Greek who became phj.Fieian to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius; his voluininoiiH 
writings on medical topics were mithontailw 
in Shakespeare's day. All’s Well, ‘i.ni.ll. 

(gall, bile; m the liver vraa supposed to provld< 
the capacity for resentment and courage it 
RiirnifioB manly spirit at Ham., 2,ii.572. 
G-auianu French, uym,, l.vl.6.5. 
galliara, a lively dance usually in triple thuc, 
Tw. Night, l.iii.l25. 

ffaUiass, large typo of galley, Tam. Hhreir, 
2.i.370. 

gaJU^bimiitry, hotch potch, TFiw, Tate, 4.iv.32I, 
gallow, to terrify, Lear, 3.0*44. 
gaUowglass, heavy-armed footman in arrnj 
of Irish, or from Scottish isles, Mm*., 1.ii.l3. 
gamut, musical scale, Tam. Shrew, 3.1,65, 
gaarboil, disturbance, AnL and (%*u., l.iii 61. 
gaslriutts, wide breeches, Tw. Night, l,v.23 
gasted, frightened, Ijear, 2.1.55. 
gastaess# *«igns of fear, 5.i.i06. 
gaudy uiglit, f<'ast. Ant. aiid Oteo., 3.3ciii,183. 
gawoa, gay trifles. Mid. N. Dr., l.i.33. 
ga*«f centre of attraction, Mac,, 5,viil.24, 
gaclc, butt, Tw, Nigtd, 5J.330. 
gemiuy, twin pair, 3i<cr. Wires Win., 2,i!.8. 
geuarositF, tho •well born. Car., l.i 209, 
geuarous, well born, and so acting like a 
gentleman. Mam., 4,vll.l35. 
ipeuius, tho spirit that is assigned to each 
individual a« a guardian, Mac, 3.1.55; so 
peculiar bent or nature, Tw. NigM» 3*iy,123, 
irwauet, small horse, Ott., 1,1*114* 
ireutillte'* gentlemanly ooadticfc, L. Lab. Lo^, 
1.1.127. i 


gentle, of good Dieft. 3, 1 m 73 

IrrnL and Ores., 4 1 go 
George, unad (sgnrt^ of st George slavim^ th« 

S‘rT.?, '}Zi! t‘4 “oti 

german, germane, akm, oth 11114 . 

raustnmerman, tu^i cousm, I’lrrd. and Crr^’ 

germeu, germ, ’seed, Lear, 3.h S. 
gest U) warlike foat. Ant and (Jlco., 4 vni 2 * 
<ii) time iuiiit, U in. Tale, l.u 4 l •viii.*j, 

ghostly, conc.*rnc(i with spiritual welfare 
Itoin and ,fnl., 3.111 19 
gib, male oat. Ham., 3 iv.lOO 
gig, whipr>ing-lop, L. Lab. Las*, 4.iiL163 
giglet. -ot, a wanton, M. Mens , 6 1 315 ‘ 
gillyvor, gillvii<»w€‘r, B’ui. Talc. \ iv 82 
gimnmJed, jointed, Hen. 5, 4 11 . 19 
gimmer, link-, in meehamsm of clock, 1 Hen, 6 

glance,^ saLneal comment. As You Lilse^ 

glass, hourglass, Ttm., l.h.210. 
glass eves, sriecfaeb-H, Lear, 4 .V 1 . 170 . 
glaze, glare, Jul. ("aes . Liu. 21. 
glecic, to Jo«.c, Mbe, Mid X. Dr., 3.1 134. 
globe, htati. Ham., l.v.97. 
gloss, exrdanatioo, excuHc, ho fair outward 
Fhow, Tiaum, l.u 16. 

to comment 

(ie(‘eit fully. I dun, 4.iv.3.5. 
gobbet, portion* of 2 Hen. 6 , 4.1.85. 

God-den, God-i-goden (and hiwulur forms) 
even 1 Rom. and Jul., 
l.ii.57 and 3.V.I72 ’ 

God dild you, G’od yield, or repay, you I 
Ham. i.\.40. i ui 

good year, a i-onimon tcfclamatlon, without 
any particular nieamng, Mer. fFires Win., 
i.Iv.llh; lacd ai an hnprccatiun, Lear, 
.5.iii,24. * 

goose, tailor’H iron. 5fur., 2 .iil.l 5 , 
gorbellied, fat, o\crfr<j, 1 Hen. 4, 2 11.85. 
Gordian knot, an oraek* foretold that the man 
\vlu> couhi unloose turn hdrieato knot, in tho 
acropoliK of Gordimii, wmihi bo ruler of the 
Kaat; dlexand'C the Great <*ut it; so of 
Kolving a piobleui. Hen 5, 1.1,46. 
gorget, armour for throat,, TroiL md Ores,, 
l.ni 174. 

Gorgon, a fabulouM nion.-.fcr heliev<*d able to 
turn the J*eholder to -loins Mac., 2,lii,70, 
gospeB'd, bkc good GhrwtianH, iliac., 3.1.87, 
go.ss. Tciu., t.i IHu. 

gossip, one mwoeSateiS with parents at baptism 
of thur l■Mld, a godpaient. Hen. i4, 5.V.12; 
friend, woman fond of nUc tal?«, Tdus, 4.ii.l51. 
gossip'iag. mijo> nig the ‘ goshipH’ feast * ot the 
‘ rebiitb ’ of the lo*-! Horn. Frr,, 5.1.418. 

gourd, loaded dice, Mer. IViics Win., liii.Si. 
gout, drop, Mac., 2 .i 16, 
gowmmeat, helf (‘.inlroh conduot, Oth., 
3.1ii.26n; aceordanee- with muBical rea'Jire- 
men If, Mtd. X. /h*., ,5. LI 23. 
grmciifuJ, blewt wIGi Gte grace of Ood, If in. 
Tale, 5.1,171. 

gra®, hhoot, HeiiW, 15 n, 5J.59, 
graft* to law rt FhoulM and io to Inoorpomto, 
Mae.. 4,}||.M* 

gradhter, the tree from which the shoot for 
gmftnig lian been taken. Hen, 5, 3.v.d. 
gratn, in grain, dyed In a colour that will hot 
wa^h out, 7'ia Night, Lv.222; offidnd ttw 
grant, contrary to Intdiriation, Cor.t 2.ili 230. 
giwcnwcy# cKiimuMion of thank«, Mer. Fen., 
2 . 11 . 110 . «- 
granjgs^ a lonely hoii*© to tho eoratry, Om., 

gmt«* to fret, annoy, AnL md CTfO,, t,il8. 
sargTOtotOi gmtlfyliig* 3f, Mem., 5.1.M7. 
growiilr, !ntl«<wstiv, L, Lab. IM, 441^0* _ 

great, gmd nwmim, tomd toy, Tmd. tof 

Crm., gmd Mg OoubM, am stnlsd 
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JaclE-a-Ieat» dummy set. up at lient as a cock 
fahy. Met, PVues Win., ^ -v.ias. 
JacSc-wa-apes, a moidvey, Hen. 6, 5ai 141 
vain fellow, All's Well, 3.V.S2. 
jade, poor class of horse, Tam. Shrew, lai.245 
lakes, privy, Lear, 2.u.b1 

jatmee, a going backwards and forw-ards on 
tiresome journey, Itom. and Jul., 2 v 26, 

Say, bedizzened wench, Cym., 3.iv.47. 
jealous, suspicious, Oth., 3.iv,18t», on guard 
against, Lear, 5.1.56. 

jealotts-kood, perhaps just jealous woman 
Horn, and Jul., 4 iv.l3 
jealousy, fear, Tw. Night, S.iu.S. 
sezunet, greimet, Spanish horse. Olh., 1.1.114 
yen. and Ad., 260. 

jerk, sharp stroke of wit or whip, L. Lab, Last 
4iilJ0 

lerkiu, hlcovciess jacket worn over doublet 
lor hard wear often made of leather, 2 Hen. 4 
2.11.165. 

Icsses, straps on the legs of hawk employed 
m sport, Ofh , 3.111.265. 
let, strut, Cym. 3.ui,5; (jut) intrude upon 
'J'lhis, 2.1 64 

lie, brisk dance, Jlluch Ado, 2.1.62; customary 
altci-piCce with dancing to a play. Ham. 

2 11 494. 

Jill, see Jack. 

Jockey, familiar form of Jack or John, Rich. 3 
5 . 111 . 301 . 

lomt-ringr, gimmal-nng, in two or more parts, 
Oth., 4.1U.71 (see gimmal-bit). 
joint-stool (join-, join’d-) stoo! carefully 
carpentcz*’d, Rom. and Jul., l.^r.5. 
lordaxt, chain bcr*pot, 1 Hen. 4, 2 i 18. 
lournal, daily, Cym., i.ij it) 

Jovial, Uw , Jupiter's lOanct, which conferred 
on tho-e who were born when it w»is m the 
asoendant a jovial natunj, Cym., S.iv.lOS. 

J 'owi, to dash. Ham , 6.1.76. 
fudas, tradition gave him red hair. As You 
Like, 3.1V.7. 

Jug, shortened form of .Toan, l^rxr, l.iv.221. 
jump, noun, hazard. Ant. and Cleo., 3 vni 6; 
lerO, to risk, Mac., l.vn.7: adverb, precisely. 
Ham., l.i.05. 

jutty, projection, Mac., l.vl.6; verb, overhang. 
Hen. 5, 3.1.13. 

juvenal, youth, L. Lab. Lost, l.ii.8. 

kam, contrary, Cor., 3.1.304. 
kecksy, hemfock-liko wo<»d. Hen. 5, 5.11.62. 
keeck, roll of fat; of butcher's wife, 2 Hen. 4, 
2.1.90; of butcher's son, Her. 8, l.u55. 
keel, cool, keep pot from boiling over, L. Lab 
Lost, 5.11.907. 

ken, range of vision, 2 JRext. 4, 4.i.?5t. 

Kendal preen, coarse cloth made in West- 
morland, 1 Hen. 4, 2 iv.21,5, 
kennel, channel, gutter, 2 Hen. 6, 4.1.7 1- 
kem, light armed Irish noldlcr. Rich. 2. 2.1.156. 
kernel, seed, pip. All's fVell, 2.ui.253. 
ker»ey, coarse woollen cloth, L. Lab. Lost, 


kettle, kettle-drum. Ham.. 5.iL267. 
kibe, chilblain on heel. Ham., 5.1.137 (lack of 
ceremony and resiMsct). 

kicksbaws, fancy trifle o*' food or deportment, 
2 4,. 5.1.27; Tw. Night. l.ili.tOH. 

Mcky-wicto, wife, Alt's H'Hl, 2.ti;.273. 
kila-liole ' loubtful), Mer, iVires II m., 4.11,48, 
kmdie (term used of tiM'» littering of rabbits; 

burn. As You Like, 3.11.317. 
kindly, according to nature. Much Ado, 4.1.73, 
<tar*>rb, awording to her kind fwith ironic 
hiigi^Chtion of klndncsBs). i>ar, l,v.l4. 

Mrtle, --klrt, 2 Hen. 4, 2iv.264. 
kfes, at bowls, balls just touching, Cym,, 2.1.2. 
kis»iiijt«ci»^^ comflt for sweetening brea*fa, 
J/tr. ir###., 

Mte, term expi^alng abhorrence, Lmr, l.lv.2e2. 
knnp, kneok sharply, Jf.car, 2.1V.121. 
knbt» plot in garden. Rich, 2, 3.iv.46. 


^ thought to cheek fhe 

. derisively at j/Zi! 

SirPl'S'"''''- la.d out, 

take the .«U, 

(labra). Met. Wiies fFin., 1 i uj 
la.ee, to trim a gaioient wifn. Much ' 4 fht' 
streak, Rom an-d Jal. 3 v 

laced mutton, courlchixu, 'Tu-oGent. tVr ’ i 

follow the movements’ of the'tiffc 
asaiootmanhismaater, Ant and CLo iivit 
lade, empty bv iadhns. 3 Hen 673 u’m'i 
lady-smock, dower, L. Lai) 5 

las, suggested for ‘ legge ’ in irolio as meaning’ 
lowest class of people, 2'imon .1 vi 80 
late, la ^ of, latci than, Lear, 1 n 6 
I.an^s-tade. 1st August, Rmn and Jul 

lank, to shrink. Ant. and Cleol, I’.iv 7’i 
af^uL, 84.^^ chamber m a tlirret. Rorn. 

lap, to wrap, Cym., 5.V.3G0; lapp’d ixi m'tmf 
clad as in impenetrable armour, JJae.Tiirs 5 
Z«apland, regarded fis the haunt ol witches and 
soreereis, Com. Err., 4.in.ll. ‘-''-ows tiaa 

lapse, lapsed, arrested, Tw. Night, S.m 36- 
laps d \n time and passion, having allowed 
JfXTs-iv.lOT? to pass Idly: 

laxd, to latton, enrich, Tiirum, 4.iiiJ2: to 
cover. Ham., 4.V.36. i.o 

latch, to catch, Mac., 4.ui,l95; to wound, 

lath, dagger oj l^h, oi wood, 2'w. Night, 4 n 122* 
M sarcastically of real weapon, 2'Uus, 2 i 4i 
3ktten,^un alloy hko brass, fFi^s i I m.] 

lattice, indicated ale-house, 2 Hen. 4, 

land, hymn, Ham., 4.vij.i7B 
laund, fleunng ui tortst, 3 f/c«. 6, 3.1.2. 
lavolt, lavolta, lively dance, Hen. o, 3.v S3, 
law-dr.y, meeting of court Oth . 3 m 144. 
laz^^^a leper or an alSiictcd pcison. Ham , 

leader, camp. All's Well, 3 vi.22. 
leaping-kouse, brothel, i Hen. %, l.ii.S. 
leaxn, to teach Ham 5.n 9 
le^k, leash oj drawers, three tapsters (for 
hounds were three to a cash), 1 Hen. 4, 2.H\6, 
leaslmg, lying, Tw A>gld, I.v91. 
laatner-coat, rusHct appte, 2 Hen. I. 5nn 11 
le^, complexion, 2' tins. 4n.II9, glance, J/er. 
frtves II in., l.m.42. 

Inea, sediment in wmo, Tnnl. and Crea.. 4,i.bt 
Ice*, court under junsdiclion of lord of the 
manor, 2'ain. Shrew, lnd.n.85. 

Lmpon, name taken b> umlean spirit in 
, BO host of 

Honda, Tip. Night, 3.iv.8t>. 

}e|{itimationt kigitimaey, John, l,i.248 
leixeir, ambassador, represent atfve, 31. Mcas.. 

3.1,60; Cym. l.v.SO. 
lemau, sweetheart, 2'w. 3'ighi, 2.iii.2t. 
ymmaxm* OJf, off, you kndbwH, clothoa, as 
supcrtluitiw not given by natuiv. but lent by 
art, /^ar, 3 iv.l07, 

Xieat, forty <Uiys btst before Easter, when meat 
wt^ supposed to bo excluded, from one’s diet. 

2 Hen. 4. 2.iv.335. 

l«nt^, Unltn eiuertmnment, uumxre like the 
rerttneted diet of JLoiit, Ham., 2.3 3U. 

I emvoy, conclusion of poem- marked off aa 
such by form. L. Lab. Lam, 3.1.66. 
loss (sometimes used in negfttlve or virtual 
negative expressions wtiere meauinir is 
' more igrw, Tute.Xii.bH Cym,, r^.2l; 
BO lesser, 2 radl, and Crm,, l.i.28. 
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let, noim, iriifediment.. Hen., 5, fl.U.G5; 
prevent, [Jam,, l.iv. 85 . 

tetlie, ‘ iht riv(>r of oblivion ’ in the midei'- 
world, nxyts tlseU tV. ea,se on Leihe vharf. 
iiuiiilerent to the past. Horn , l.v.3.1 
lettei:% effect the Letter, employ alliteration, 
A Lah 4.11. 5i. 

lettered, learned, L Lab, Los\ 5 1.10 
level, noun ami (from jynimorv), f/cn. S, 
l.ii.3. verb aim at, <4rt/ a/id Cho,, 5.ii 383. 
lewd, of the hfiv,er sort. Mttrh Ado 5 i 
lewdster. !e<'h»>rons person, Mer. iViroi in., 

liable. «ni)jocr to, influenced by, John, 2.1.490. 
libbard, leopard. L Uih /.osi 5.n.514. 
libel, Ivimr pnbneation. Rich S. 1.1.33. 
liberal, becomm^t: the free man or Kcntlcraan, 

3 Hen 6, I .ii 43 i liberal arts, those suitable 

fora g'entJernuu, Tern., 1,1173: f?olng beyond 
maniierh, gtoss, Fen,. 2.ii 170. 

liberty, heenf*e. M Mea,H,, l.hi.29; libertie,^, 
individual^ rights. Per., 1 .ii.ll 2, ihe lawof ten/ 
and the Itbedy classical rule ana freedom from 
tliese canons of composition. Ham,, 2.ii.397. 
lies, beloved, 2 Hen, 6, 3.1.164; W m luS, 
would as willingly. Ham., 8.ii.3. 
lifter, pun on weight-lifter and thief, JTrotf. 
and Ores., I.ii.l 12. 

ligrbten, enlighton. 2 Hen. 4, 2.1.187. 
lightninigr. lightening, a rally of the spirit, 
Rom. and Jul„ fi.iii 90. 

light o' love, dance tune, light wench. Much 
Ado, 3.1V.38 and 40. 

lily-liver'd, cowardly Lear, 2.i!.16 (see liver), 
limbeck, alenililc for difetiJling. Mac., l.vii.67. 
limber, not rig* I, Wm. 7'ale, l.il.47. 

XiimbOf X<imbo patrum, the unbapttsed and 
the virtuous pagans were received her(‘ aftt^r 
death, slang tor prison Ben. 8, 5.iv.6I. 
lime, limed, held, as a bird with birdlime. 
Ham., 3. ill. 68, to doctor wine or Back with 
lime. Mer tVties Win., Kill. 14. 
line-ffrove, grove of lime-troee. Tern., S.i.lO. 
lixxkt torcJi, I Hen. 4, 3.iH.i2: material of, 
used as blacking, Tam. Shrew, 4.1.118. 
linsey-woolsey, mixture of flax and wool; so 
unfntelJigjbJe medley at .ill's Well. 4.i.ll. 
linstock, staff supporting the match uith 
whhdi the gunner touched off the cannon. 
Hen. 5, 3.C*or.33 

list, strip of clotQ, Tam, Shrew, 3.ii.64; space 
cneloaed for combat, .Mac., 3.1.70. 
iither, yiehling, 1 Hen. 6, 4.vii.21, 
little, picture in little, miniature. Ham., 2.ii.362. 
livelihood, life, animal vigour, Ven, ana Ad., 26. 
lively, like life itaeil. Txnum. 
liver, regarded as seat of more violent pasRions: 
love* eouwure, anger. Tw. \\uht, .4s 

You Like, 3.ii.387: Lucrs while cut mdk, of 
cov\ar«iB, JtJer. 1 er., 3,ii.86. 
liver-veim, -style of a lover, h. Lot. Lost. 

4 iiLTU. 

livery, sue mp lireru, to rake proceedings to 
logam inhciitance. Rich, i, 2.li1.129. 
livery, to dres»?ae- with a hv*-ry, ism. Comp., 
lockram, roarse kind ol hnen. Cor.. 2.1,199. 
lode-star, guidmg-Rtar. Mm. A*, /h*., I.j.l83. 
lodgre, hjdt *d, flatten'd, Mac., 4>i,55. 
locgrats, little togs of wood thrown at mark, 
Tlatn., 

Xiondon-stone (the central mllest/one of Eotpan 
London from which distanoos %vom reckoned K 
aiificnt ^tm^e in Cannon Street, 2 Hen. 6, 
4.' l.’i. 

loner ptunpies, kind of orchiR, Ham,. 4.vlf.l70. 
loniff-StaJ®, sirpennu ftirtkers, those who would 
cinnuni robber:^ with violeno® for petty »um»» 
t Hen 1.2.' 71, 

ICK»f, luff. .Htf and Cteo.. 3.x.!8. 
locm, lowtt, ttsfltw feliow. 4fnc.. A.iiji.ll, 
hceop&d, full hoU'H, Lfttr, 3.lv.3i. 
loose, ai hu rerv loftse, at the momimt of 
dirtimarge. / - iMb. ijiM, 5.11,730. 
lop, emaiKT bimichm. Men. B, IJl.iO, 
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Lord s sake, do h<>rd'‘i th.' formula in 
which tlm c nupr- rm.*-] <0. CrUt be uJnS 
<t| the pa- -cf - u\ J Mt<!\ 1.1,1 17 

I»ove-m-idijixe ,s. t>aii Mki .v' l>r ^ I intt 
lozcl, la-oai. M J'ob 2 at ^ 

lubber, »<ait / . 0 / . { a ; a 
luce, pilvc l/c/ JJ tt.' ll in , 1 .1 J i 
Lucuaa, gaddi . if-ahiur over hath, Per., 

lucre, 'uun I //en t, b \\ 111 
Iitid s town, LiumIi jfi ,1 !i,- taiatc of ( ho i.iyfhu ai 
King^ l.utl i., pi‘i-<iv.Mj til l4U(li?*itc), L'yia., 

Itmc, nud tit IVni. I ole. ‘i.ii .!0. 

Iiupcrcal, Itoinan as. ihih, {r(h)ruary 

coiincitcd with tuxUat.v ntes, Jut. Cues* 
3 p Ub *' 

lurch., to dcpri'Sc. C’or,, 2 ti 99. 
lure, dummy bini to cutice hawk to return. 

Tam Shn jc, 1 . 1 . l Yf5. ^ 

luxairious, Ias<*ivi*ai-. Mur, t.i}i,.08. 
lym, bloodiiouiirl. Lear, 3.% i OK. 

Bdachiavel, regarded as the fjpe of riithleBS 
M’hi'iiH*!, 3 Hen 0, 3. a lf)3. 
xxmculato, hpottca, iiupure L. Lab. Lost, 
1 11. hh; mat idation, impurity, Ttml. and Vies,, 

4.1V bli 

madrigral, nong (though the ‘ inadrig.d ’ \mis b 
purt-soTig of a very apccial type), Mer. H'lm 
iYm., 3 i.lO. 

magurot-pie, magpie. Mac., 3.iv.i2f». 
magnajaimous, gi cat-hearted, 'Trail, and 
C’rcs. 2 n 2UU. 

magpoiflco, Venefum magnate, 3fer. Yen., 
.i 11.2 H2. 

Maid Mar i an , yicrsonugo in the morris dunce, 
1 Hen 4. 3.iJi.n t 

mail* mail'd up, Hhmuded in. 2 Hen, 6, 2.iv,31. 
main, the numlier nominal cd liefure <*aHtirig 
the dice at the game of hu/ar<l, 1 Hen, i, 
4.1.47; «o mam r/tonce, 2 Hen. 4, 3.1.83. 
main-coturse, mamwiil, Trm., 1.1.33. 
mainly, vmieutiy, i Hen. 4. 2,lv.l93. btrongly, 
Ham., 4 vU.ih 

malor, ptmr mafor, major premia© in Byh’oglsm, 
1 Hen. 4. 2.1v.478. 

maka, mate, and make, husband and wife, Leexr, 
4.111.34. 

malapert, prmmipttmuw. Rich 3. l.Jfi,255. 
(malcontent, tlHgnimled, 3 Hen. 6, 4.i,lU. 

muHunani stars, exerting evil 
mfluciae, 1 Hen. 6. 4.V.6. 
nmlkln. slut. f7nr.. 2.1.198. 
mailara, a wild ilrsk**. Ant. and C7eo,, 3.X.20, 
malmsey, wine. Rich, 3, l.iv.JG2. 

malt-bors©, brewer’w diay-horKC, Tam. Shrim, 
t.i.) 13. 

malt-worm, tioosscr, 2 Hen. 4, 2JV.322. 
mammer, Mammcr, bcHttato, Oth., 3.ili.71. 
mammet, dob, Rom. ami Jut., 3. v, 18.7, 
mammock, pull in pteew, Cor.. I.ili.65 
man, u) to provide a man-wrvanL, 2 Hen. 4, 
l.d.15; (d) to tame 11. hawk, Tam. Shrew, 
43.177 

manaiie, training or handling of a horse. 
Hen. ft, .5.111.24; //, feth. iMnl, 5JL482. 
mandra«ora, mandrake, a narcotic, Oth., 
3.111.331. Art, and (.‘Irth I.V.4; the root was 
thought Hi wRrmbie the whupe of a man and 
«Uni*k when torn from the earth, Bom. ana 
Jt/i„ l.ili.4 7. 

manner, the melon articl® when found on the 
tliicf. w caught in the act, l Hen, 4, 2Jv.306; 
L, Lab. l.i.lUh (whcire the company at 

a woma. wim the unlawful ptwMijMion). 
mansSconry, almde. Mac,, l.vl.5,^ 
mantle* M*uin on atagntmt w tor. Lmr, 
map|p«ar|', more kiaft-wark, TroiL and €w„ 

mart^iasl the Bngifab dtetrtets ftmaewati to 
'^•otlaiui and Wnl«w, Mm. 14L146. 
mimclipiwa, a «ww»fcmeidi tttoi mattoiMaif Horn, 
mtd Jm., l.y,7. 
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mament, mai^in of book, X. Lab Lost, 6.u.8, 
commentary or explanation written m margin. 
Ham., 5.11.162. 

mark, a «um of money (not a com) value 
i:a. 4d., Hen. 8, 5.' 170, 
marmoset, small monkey. Tern., 2.11.160. 
Martin, Saint Martinis summer, supposed to 
run from about 2ard Oct. to lltb Kov., 
St. Martin’s day, 1 Hen. 6, l.ii.131. 
Martlemas, Martmmns, 11th Nov.: animals 
that could not bo fed through the winter 
were killed at this season, 2 Hen 4, 2.u 08. 
martlet, hou'^e ruartm. swallow, Mac., 1.vi.4. 
mary-bud, mangold bud. Cum., ‘2.iii.23 
mastj acorns, food for swine, Tvrnon, 4.iii417. 
mastic, meaning doubtful, perhaps censorious 
and Ores., l.iii.73, 

mate, outwit, 2 Hen. 6, 3.i.265, bewilder, 
Mac., 5.1.76. ' 

]aiau@rre, m spite of, Tto. Niffht, 3.i.l48. 
mannd, basket, Comp., 36. 
mazart^ head. Ham., 5.1.87. 
meacocK, feeble, cowarilly Tam. Shrew, 2.1.305. 
meai, stam. M. Meas., 4.ii 79. 
mean, middle part, tenor or alto, L. Lab. Lost, 
6.ii.328; singer of such a part, Win. Tale 
4.111.42. 

mecl&anic, manual worker, Cor., 5.111.83. 
medicine, of chemical preparations other 
than medicinal, Oth., l.ih.ei; that great 
medicine, the elixir of life or alehemist’s 
stone that turned all to gold, so figuratively 
at Ant. and Cleo., l.v.36; the physician, 
Mac., 5.11.27. 

meed, merit, 3 Hen. 6, 2.1.36. 
meetly, not bad, AnZ. and Cteo., I.iii.81. 
meiny, tram, company. Lear, 2.iv.34. 
melanclioly, of various kinds, see As Tou Like, 
4.1.10. 

memorize, make memorable, Mac.. l.ii.4l. 
mercaiante. merchant, 7'am. Shrew, 4.11.63. 
Mercury, mesbenger of the gods, so mesHcngor, 
Mef. fyives Win , ‘2.1i.72; patron of rogues 
and cheats. Win. Tale, 4.iii.36. 
mere, comrileto, absolute, Mer. fFiies Win., 
4.V.58. 

mess, four, usual number In sub-dlvIsIons of 
company at banquet, L. Lab. Lost., 4 ili.203. 
metaphysical, bupernatural, Mac., l.v.26. 
mete, meahurc, 2 Hen, 4, 4.iv.77; mete-yard, 
measuring stick, 7'am, Shrew. 4.111.149; aim 
at, L. Lao. I^st, 4-1.126. 
memesrlin, spiced drink, L. Lab. Lost, 5.11.233. 
mew, inut up, Mid. *V. J>r., 1.1.71. 
micher. truant, I Hen. 4, 2.iv.396. 
midhinfiT malleclio, skulking mli^chief 
(* mallecho ’ a Spanish word for ^evU deed'). 
Bam., 3.11.132. 

mlgrht, might not merit, tho Intention not the 
performance, Mid. V, Dr., 6.1.92. 
mjach, used of weeping, Ham.. 2 11.511. 
MIhHeiid. Oreen, whore train-bands drilled, 
2 Hen. 4, 3.ii,271. 

mllk'-llver’d, cowardly, lAar, 4.ii.50. 
milliner, vendor of gloves, hats, etc., 1 Hen. 4, 
l.ili.36- 

mill-sianpeiice, milled coin, not hammered as 
older pieces, Mer. Wires Win., t.j.l39. 
mdtoerai, poison, Oth., 2.1.291. 
minlktii., trim and feat, Lear, 3.vi,43. 
minimus, of smallest size. Mid, N, Dr*, 
S,ii.329. 

mluuts-iaclrs* creatures of the minute, or 
busy about nothing, Ttmon, 3.vi,97, 
mJautely, every minute, Mac., 5.11.18. 
mirabls, wonderful, TroiL and Ores., 4,v.l42, 
MisautlwopfiSt the hater of mankind. Timon, 
4.iii.52. 

inlsinrallsdl* unsuitably mated. Mid* N* Dr*, 
1.1.137. 

tnisaudtalkm (17 undervaluing, scorning* AU*s 
dl) mistaffig, mSTn* Dr*, 

messenfftr, Mac*^ l,r*&* 


mistress, at gome of bowls, the jack, 2'roil. 

and Ores., ‘i.n.48 
mobled, muffled Ham., 2.ii.496. 
model, plan, 2 ilen. 4, l.in.42; copy. Ham., 
mamfestatmn of, Hen. 6. 

2 OfiorAQ 

modem, ordinary, commonpiace. As Vou Like, 
2.V11.158; modern grace, common attractions. 
AWs Well, 5 m.214. 

modest, reasonable. Tw. Night, l.v.169. 
module, copy, Alt’s Well, 4 iii.94. 
moldwarp, mole, 1 Hen. 4, 3 i.l49. 
mome, dolt. Com. Er-'.. 3 i.32. 

Moniarcbo, title assumed by mad Italian aa 
emoeror of the world, so of those with such 
notions, L. Lab. Lost, 4.1.92. 

Monmouth cap, commonly worn by soldiers 
and sailors. Hen. 6, t.vu.97. 
monstruosity, the great * snag % Trod, and 
C’res., 3.h.78. 

montaut, fencing term for particular thrust, 
Mer Wifes Win., 2.iii.25. 
monumental, ring, a momento from the 
possessor’s ancGst,ors, dlVs Well, 4.ui.l6. 
moouish, tickle. As You Like, 3-ii.37(>, 

Moor Ditch, melancholy of Moor Ditch, occa- 
sioned by the smell of the ditch, especially 
when being cleaned out, 1 Hen. 4, l.li.76. 
mop, grimace. Tern., 4 i.47. 
mope, w-ander m body or mind. Tern., 5.i,240; 
Ham., 3iv.81. 

Morisco, a morris-dancer (supposed of Moorish 
origin). 2 Hen. 6, 3.1.366 
morris, morris-dance, costume dance of 
fantastic kind; characters included Robin 
Hood, Maid Marian, All’s Well, 2.n.23; 
Hen. 5, 2.iv 25 {see hobby horse); nine men’s 
morns, a game played on squares cut In the 
turf. Mid. N. Dr., 2.1.98. 
mort, the note on the horn that announces 
the death of the deer. Win. Tale, l.li.118. 
mortise, hold the mortise, remain with timbers 
unloobened, Olh., 2.i.9. 

mose, in the chine, of horses, glanders, Tam. 

Shrew, 3.11.48. 
mot, motto, Lucrece, 830. 
mother, hyritoria, Lear, 2 iv.56. 
motion, puppet-show, PVin. Tale, 4.iii.91. 
motley, fool’s particoloured costume, Lear, 
l.Jv.145; one who plays the f 101 , Son., 110, 2. 
mould, earth. Hen. 5, il.ii 21. 
moulten, having moulted, 1 Hen. 4, 3.1.152. 
mountebanlc, to gain by false statements, 
C'or, 3.ii.l32. 

mouse, to seize In the jaws and rend, John* 
2.. 364. 

mow. grimace. Ham , 2.ii.300. 
muniments, defences, implements. Cor., l.i. 1 16. 
murdering-piece, small cannon for grape- 
shot, Ham.. 4.V.92. 
mure, wail. 2 Hen. 4. 4.1v.ll9. 
murrain, plague, Trml. and Ores. 2.1.19. 
mnscaded, strong sweet wine, 2'am* Shrew* 
3.11.168 

musit, gaps through which hare runs when 
hunted, Ven* and aj., 683. 
musk, secretion from musk-deer, Met, Wives 
Win., 2.U.&0. 

musk-cat, musk-deer, AU’s Welt, 5,11.19. 
muss, a scramble. Ant. and Cleo., 3.xiil,91- 
mutine, verb, to rebel. Bam. 3,iv.83: noun, 
mutineer, Ham., 5.11,6, 

mutiny, verb, contend, Anf. (xnd Clex>., S.xi.lS; 

ntmn, dispute, L. Lm. Lost, 1.1.167. 
mutual, common (as in * Our Mutual Friend 
Mer. Ven., b.UI. 


Marrnddxm, the great Mynnidon, Achillea whose 
followers were the Mynmdens, Troii* and Ores*, 
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iiall, of length for cloth, dnc-sixlcoath 

oi a vard. I'am. Shrew, 4.ui.l08. , , , , 

xkBM®A\ wnarmo<i, Oth,, 5 ii.26l, naked bed, 
imucd, m wm the habit, m bed, Vert, and Ad , 

nmlmB. threadbare. Cor., 2i.22t (the candi* 
dati'fl really wore •whitened jE?arjnent‘j to lot>k 
fine as possible; Nortli’s mistransiation 
here nnsled i3hakespeare). 
nave, hnb of wheel, Ham., 2 li llHh „ , 
nayward. opposite 

aairword, Imvord Tw. Night, 2.ui.l27, pass 
word, Mcr. Wives W\n.,p.M 5 
Haaaurite, of Nazareth, Mer.J en , 

‘ kazarene * was introduced by the 
A uthorized Version of 1611 ). 

iHme'iJucHc, venereal disease, Trml. 

fore-legs close, Tam. 

n^SrSiinaifox, cow, calf, Wyn 

leather, eho® leather, .7 id. Cue*, l.i 2G. 
neb. mouth, 

neeacc, sneeze, JMxa. N. JJr., x.i.oy. - « 

a i-elation — cousin, etc., 1 Htn. 6, 

Nereides, sea-oymphs, fifty daoBhtera ol 

Neicus, Ani. and Cfw., 2.ii.2|d. o ni 
nethw-stpclm, stockings, I Hen. 4. 2.iv^ll 
tinKxicn neiher -stocks f the sity'ks, 
xiic«. <H>v, shy, mannerly, faatnhous. All s 
S i.l5;* nice wenches, thOf>e affecting shjriiesH 
wantons. L. iMb ,, .> ,> i 04 

nlceJy, snbUy, ingenlouidy, ifteft. 2, 2.i.84. 
iiicemesft* reserve, Cym,, 3.rv.l'j4* 

Nicholas. 

siCliolaTS, if'ttv) <7cnt Ver., 4 . i.zivs, sani 
HicttoUis' clerks, highway roblx^rs, 1 Hen. 4 

nickf otrf of all nick, beyond reckoning 
uHcd on sticks to keep reckoning), Tiro Oent 
rer 4.ii.73; in the nick, at the appropriate 
inmi’ (u! sUile the bfil), dfh., 5.11.320. 

nototeVa gold coin vporth ^ hd., Hich. 2, 1.1.88 
the aristocratic party, Cw.. ,2.1.29. 

noiae. often applied to musical bouiuIh, arui 
C*leM 4.111.12, the men who n ako the noi»<‘ 
the hand, 2 V , ^ 

node, head, 3 hd. N. 2 ^.. S.ii.lT. 
noiauce, for this particular purpose or ocoasioii 
Haw , 4 .vil. 16 o. . . 

nmii-ccMcae, i )ogl>orry "» term ia of dkmbtfi 
rot’tiujng. 9.v*57. 

without an equal, 2 ir. Ntgh 

all ooniers and angles, //««. . 

no^iravbt scented plant, AWa Well, 4. y.M. 
S^SSTa game with dice. In which throws t 
nine and five wore important, f.. iMb Umi 
5 ii.546 (the hvo chataoters were to enact th* 
Nhie Worthies). 

xumclo. messcnimr, af^. JV^AI, t.iv.27. 
awt-liciolt» bea..tUs, 2 jFfea, 4, 5Jy.». 

o, mts mmdm O. the theatre (per h«m Tj 
Clolie), Hen. 5, l,C7*or.l3; Pliu 

gioiK^ iiHoif. the earth, 

*/fm fiery oea and eyes of Uom, toe stara. Mi 
jN. i>r., ;tJi.l86. ..... .» 

ihai /•an l*e tiwted to toke an ontl 

olilj^^iiblWviafcion of *otooiwi% a half-peswy. 

1 Hen. 4, «.iv.52l. 
obiocptioaiif jwsousation, 2 Mm, ®, 

SSSpS^ Mi0ed faith, ploSi^, Utr» Vm,, 

oWteUiaa* cauwing fwi^felifif. 

oINmsmmn albamiiniMe>t S« 


ibsoqisicwis, sho’wing proper duty, M. Mma S 
IV. 28, duty or l«>ve for the dead, Ham,, I ii'bl* 
ibservance, ntleution requiied by reepoefc ^ 
lt>\c. Trod, and Cres., l.hi.iil. » or 

ibservaat. one quick to attend to master’s 
w'Hhes, I^ar, *2 n.llH. 

>bs«rvafcioa, of a rite, Mui N. J)r , I.Lioi* 
of life it sell and comi)liance with its rduuirft! 
nuuiU. J<An, 1 i.2()« 

ibserve, Th' obs«rr*d of ali rdrserrers, of all 
courtiers the most reverenced. Ham., 3,1.154 
ibstmc^, obstacio. Ant. and C7rto.j, S.vLGl. 

‘ “ indranoe, 

t, death, 
rihut off. 

5f. , 3.1.120 

occasion., happemngw, 2 Hen. 4, 4.i.72; so an 
opportunity or a reason for soiuethmg, he 
nutmed but fns occasion (took the chance of 
marriage merely to further lus miereets), Ani. 
and Vleo., 2.vi.l27; ijniarrcUxrig ladk (rccaston, 
deliberately iiUHunderstanding the situatioa. 
Mer. Ven , 3 v.48. 
occulted, hidden, Ham., 3,h.78. 
occupatioxi, wice of ocmipaitmx, vote of the 
iriamial worker. Cor., 4.vi.9H. 
occupy, as oiUom as the vmrd ‘ occupy \ because 
It WHP. emph>yc<l largely in an md<‘cent sense 
(e.g. Rom. arut Jvl , 2.iv.96), 2 Hen. 4, 2.iv.l.';S). 
>d’», Ud’s, form of ‘(*od’ m oaths and exclama- 
tions. Ah run Like, 3.v,43, Oth,, 5.ii.7’2, 
oeillades, inviting glanwH, .l/iv*. Wiu’s Win., 
l.Ui57; Lear, i.v.2b. 

o’erfioiirisb’d, docomted outwardly, Tw. 
A ight, 3.AV.354, 

o’erpartud, given too difficult a part, L. tab. 
Lost, toll. 51 H. 

o’tcorpicturliwg, excelling in beauty wliat the 
smaKination ha« pictured, Ant. and Cleo., 
•2.n.2U4. 

o’er-sised, besmear’d, Ham., 2.il.458. 
o'ea'-toenoed, exlmusted •with child-bearing, 
Ham., 2.ii.502. 

o’efT-.'iwrostod, seeming, exjaggorated acting, 
7’md, and Crea., l,Ui,l57. 
oft-.cii.pp’d, HttMjd bare-headed, Oth., Ll.lO. 
ofifice, fuiiotkm, florvloe, Mtch. 2, 2.ii,137, the 
fuint ionary, Ham., 3.1.73. 

*cdd, wold, Is^ar, 3.1V.118. 
old, exlromc (in *ioiae form), Tam. dhrew, 
rbii.Hl; Mac., 2.iii.2. 

on«y«c, meaning doubtful. 1 Hen. 4, 2.1*71. 
orernput, active. Ham,, 3,iJ.l69. 
opposite, adversary, X’w. Night, 3Jv,255. 
oppo^tiou, ninglc oppmiiimm, iiugle combats. 
Cum., 4 i.l3. 

oppugpjuttcy* discord, Trmh and Vrm., l.iii.lll. 
orb, I'irctc, Mid. N. d>r„ 2.i 2 (fairy riUBs); the 
t ircJe t»r nphero in which the planets wore 
HuppoHed to move, Mom, and Jid., 2.iJ,U9. 
ordixtaxioa, what tiUMi been ordained in the past 
or is ordained for tiie future, Jvl. Otm., 
1 ili.llfi; Vym., 4.1i.l4«; rank, Oor., 3.il.l2. 
ordtojwat, provident Maw., 
ordiiisry, moal (from name given to ro<«l to a 
tavern), AnL and 0lco,, 2,U,229. ' , , ^ 

orgrtBrniJi, proud, and Crm., Frol.^2* 

oiSecK, opening, TmU* emd Ores., 5*11.142. 
ori»tt«, prayer, J¥a»*, ^ 

nrt, fregawmi, Timm, 4.ilL3i7. 
o3rilii34^^ orthoginapher, pednatto to. his 
im" of wmdJ, MmA Ado^ 
oKteut* slKW, appeiwn^, Mft, Vm^* 2,11.181. 
dtoplaf) 

to aaotowr md wwy d2«w»nt way, 
2’w, MlpW, 5.148#, . 

, 0ikC&Mi» oiTOiMn|ip, ® 

puatihi, owed, 

Ham,, IhlkJPk 
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omt-peer, excel, Cym , 3.vi.86. 
owt-vie, to outbid (as at cards), Tam, Shrew, 
2.1.377. 

oversciatcli'd* huswifes, well -whipped whores, 
so laardeuod to the trade, 2 Flen. 4, 3.ii 308. 
overtiixe, disclosure, declaration, Tw. Niyht, 
1.V.196. 

owe» to possess, Lear, l.i 202. 
oyes {Fr. oyo.^) the call of the public crier to 
secure attention, Mer Wives Win., 5.V.3U 

pace* training’ (as of horses), discipline, All's 
Well, 4.V.G0; verb, to tram. Per., 4.vi.62. 
pach:, to plot, Titus, packed, con 

federate, Much Ado, 5.1.285; Com. Krr., 
6.1.219, to manipulate the cards dishonestly, 
to cheat, Ant. and Cleo., 4 xiv;i9. 
pacMiiS* plotting, Tam. Shrew, 5.i 105, 
paddock* toad, Ham., 3.iv.l90; paddock calls 
the witch’s familiar spirit, Mac.. l.i.9. 
pagreant (the wagon on which a scene in the 
Miracle plays was str.'fcd at the various 
stations appointed for performance) so ot a 
ship, Mer. l.i.ll; a show, Bometmna 

with the notion of uureahty or deception, 
Tern., 4.1.155; Oth., l.iii.lS. 
pain.* punishment. Son,, 141, 14; toil, L. Lab. 
Lost, 1.1.73. 

painful* painful varnor, endormg toil and 
danger. Son., 25.9. 

painted., specious, false. Ham., 3.1.53. 
painted cloth* canvas hangings painted with 
figures and moral sontcnees were a cheap 
substitute for figured tapestries, 2 Hen 4, 
2.i.l42; right painted cloth, the answer taken 
from the mottoes, etc. on the hangings, A.s 
You L%ke, 3.11.258; Lucrece, 245. 
paioch, possibly peacock, Ham., 3.ii.278. 
palabraSy paucas patlabris, few words, Tam. 

Shrew, 3nd.i.5; Much Ado, 3.v.l(}. 
pale, pahsade, so llgurativciy at Ham,, l.iv 28, 
Troll, and Ores., 2.uL243, %vith idea <m 
winter’s whiteness at Wtn, Tale, 4 lii.t, 
verb, to encircle, 3 Hen. 0. I.iv.l03 (with the 
crown). 

palfrey* horse, Titus, 5.0,50. 
padisado* defence work of stakes. 1 Hen. 4, 
2.ih.l9. 

pall (i) fail, H xm., 5.0.9; palled fort mics, ruln<‘d 
luospeots. Ant. a7id Cleo., 2.vii.81. (n) to 

shroud, Mac., l.v.48. 
pallet, bed. 2 H&n. 4, 3.i.l0. 
palllament, robe, Titus, 
palmy, loft;, fiourishlng, Ham., I,i.ll3. 
palter, dcaJ falHidy, Meu'., 5.viil.20. 
pantaloon, originally a stock <‘haract<*r in 
Italian comedy; witliered dotard — so tiguie 
of old age. As l ow Like, 2.vii.l58. 

Pantheon, temple at Komo (to all the Gods), 
Titus. 1.1.242. 

paper, to serve with a writ or oommuidcatlon. 
Hen. H, 3. 1.89. 

Paraeetotw, fclwiss alchemist of early 10th 
century; tu’iticlscd academic medical opinion 
as reprewented in Galen; Both of Oaten and 
Paracelsus, all schools of medical thought, 
AU^B Well, 2.iii.n. 

paradoac, cxmtrary to general opinion. Ham., 
3,1,114; absurd stafcementj Oth., 2.1.138. 
paragron* paragon'd, regarded as perfect ex- 
ample of kind. Hen. B, 2,lv.230; paragons 
descripHcm, surpasses attempts to dcacribc 
ideal, Oh., 2,i,02; compare. Ant. and Cleo., 
1.V.71. 

parcel* part. Oth., I.iii.l54; group. Mar. Ven., 
l.ii.97; rero, (perhaps) add to* Ani, and Cleo., 
5*ii.l02; rmreelTd, particular, Bich. 3, 2,ii.81. 
pardf panther or leopard, Tm%., 4.i.20O. 

Faria twadto, tennis ball®, Bm. h, 2.iv.Ut. 
Faiia ipirden, a bear-garden (for in this 
liberty on the Bankside waa situated the ring 
for bear baiting), Ben. 8. 5.iy.2. 
piHTiah-ttop* kept to provide recreation in cold 
•weather, Tw* Night, l.ili.SB, 


parlior, sumniooer to t.he Bishop’b coiut (the 
pranks iii..iMrod by Cupid giving luin most 
nork), L. Lab Lost 3.i 170. 
parlc, conversation (with pun on ‘parle'=: 
truce for iliscussion of terms). Flam., I.in.l23; 
a*itrn/ paile, peihaps juat a sharp encounter. 
Ham , l.j.92 

parlou£5, peiiious. As You Like, 3.U.40; shrewd, 
liich. 3, 2 1V.35. 

pamnaceti, .spermaceti, 1 Hen. 4, l.m.58. 
partial, a partial slander, the accusation of 
imrliaiitv. Rich. 2, 1 m.24J. 
partialisse, aifect with partiality, Bich. 2 
l.i 120. 

partially, affin'd, bound by desire to favour a 
colleague, f)th., 2 m.210 

parti-coated, motley, the garb of the fool, 
L Lab. Ijist, 5.ii.754. 

partisan, a blade mounted on a long pole, 
common weapon for guards. Ham , l.i.lin. 
Partlet, Dame Pari let, traditional name for the 
lien, kVin Tale, 2.iii.75. 

party-verdict, mdividuars contribution to 
common decision, Rich 2, l.iii,234. 
pash (i) nomi, head, if in. Tale, l.ii.l28; 

(u) verb, strike, Trail, and Ores , 2,iu.l98. 
passado, a lunge m rapier fighting. Bom. and 
Jill., 3.1,82. 

passant (of heraldic flgui'cs), walking, ilicr. 
irfrcs TV in., l.i,17. 

passion, Christ’s sufferings (in oaths, etc.), 
Mer. I Vires IVin,, 3.1.57; physical or menial 
pain, 1 Hen. 4, 3.1.35; love, Titus, 2.1.39, 
a pasBionate speech, MidN. Dr., 5.i.307; Ham., 
3.11.9, verb, f©<^l sorrow, Tern., 5.1.24. 
passy, measures pavin (from Italian passamozzo 
pavaiia), a variety of pavan, which was slow 
and stoteiy, Tw. Night, 5.1.192. 
patch, fool, MixJ. N. Dr., 3.n.9. 
patchery, roguery, Trail, and Ores., 2.iii.C7. 
patent, virgin patent, priviUge of hbcity os 
imud. Mid. A' Dr., 1 1.80. 
patine* circular metal piate (patiiie, plate used 
m the Kuelianst), Mer. Ven , 5.i 59. 
aironagre, maintain, 1 Heti. 0, 3.1.48. 
anl’s, krwwn as well a&, Paul's, as familiar as 
the old fcJt. Paul’s cathedral which was the 
‘ Bond Street of London * till the days of the 
Commonwealth, the haunt of idlers and centre 
of commerce, 1 Ifeti. 4, 2.iv.508. 
paunch, pierce his belly, Tern., 3.iL86, 
pavin, .sec pa^sy. 

pas. re-presentatlon of the Crucifixion* or 
reliquary* kibsed by the celebrant and people 
at masH* Hen. 5, 3 vi.Ifi). 
pcai^, f 0 give away one’s confederates, 1 Ben. 4, 
2.U.43; ju’oclalm, M. Mcas., 4.in.l0. 
pe^* to droof> in spirit or strength, Hum., 
2.1i.501; Mac., l.iii.23. 

pearl, cataract (with play on usual souse), 7'uyj 
Cent. Fer., 5.1L12. 

pedkf you o'er the pales, pitch you over the 
railings. Hen. 8, 

p€M3ixLiw* belonging t"* particular individual, 
personal, M. Meas., l.xi.80; Trail, and Ores., 
2.iiLl0l. 

pedant* aohoolmaatcr* Tw. Night, 3.il.79; 

pedascule peilani, I'ani. Shrew, 3,1.48, 
peel’d* tonsured, 1 Hen. 0, i.iil,30. 
peise, petsed. u'ell, w^eil balanced* John, 2.1.575; 
peine the time, make it heavy and slow. Mar. 
Feti., 3.ii.22. 

peHcan (the pelican was supposed to feed her 
young with her blood), Bern., it.v.l43. 
Felion* the giante pmoed mount Ossa on 
mount Folion in their attempt to scale the 
heavens, Bam., 5.i.247. 

pelting;* peUim umrs. poor fighting. Trail, and 
ares., 4.V.287; paltry, Lear, 2.m.l8. 
pendulcms* suspended overhead, Lear, 3.1v,66. 
pensioners, royal body-guard, lormed by 
Henry VlIT, itier, Wirm Via,. 2.1179. 

Fepin, father of Charlemagne, and so someone 
Who lived long ago* JU Lab. Lost, 4J.H3. 
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l>eirdu» n hol<U<ii* on a post or task of special 
daiwr, as t^ood as lost, Leaj, 4.vn 3”j- 
perdiiraMy, fin'd, eternallj pnoished, M. 
AUa.^!., 3.1.1 l(i. 

I»erdy {French, par dleu), IT a*. Nifjht, 4.ii 73; 
Jiittn,, 3.ii.2*;K 

peregrinate, v.itk tlie affootatioos of one who 
lias s<“en the world, L. luab. Lost, A i 12. 
peremptory, determined. Cor,, 3.L2HG 
perfect, eertam, Cym., 3.i.7i; vcrfeit soul, 
sutuid conscience. Of*., l.ii.31; verb, to 

iii-tniet, M, Alcas., 4.jii.l38. 
perfection, performance. Trail. and Cres^,Z ii.83. 
perfumer, one who kept the rooms fresh with 
[KTCiirne, Aluclt Ado, 1 M.60. 
periapt, a eharm carried on the i>erson, 
1 lien, 6, 5.m.2. 

peoiure, n<n/n, a perjuror, L Lab. Lost, 4 iii.43; 
perniF'l naf( , the paper pinned to the perjurer 
settinfr out his gmlt, L. Lab. Lost, 4.iii.l21. 
peroration, -<udicd harangue, 2 Hen. 6, l.i.lOO, 
perpend, ponder. As You L'lkt, 3.h.G0. 
Persian, n<*Ji and ornate, Lear, 3.vi.79 (Edgar 
lieiiig in rags). 

perspective, a picture that appeared coherent 
ami inti Ihgible only from one particular point 
of view, h'lch. 2, 2.11.18; illusion, Ttv. NUjbt, 
V i.20;h 

p«urtannt-like, * peHaunt * was perhaps a 
unimng dot'IaratioTi at the card game of 
Post and I’air — perhaps a hand of four 
Queens (see Or. Percy Simpson’s letter, 
T.h.S., 24 Keb. 45), L. Lab, Lost, 5.n.67. 
petar, a bomb or charge for blowing In gates, 
/Mm., 3.1V 207. 

pew, pen -fellow, associate, Rich. 3, 4av.58- 
phantasime, a fantastic follow, L. Lab. Lost, 
l 1 02. 

phantasma, mghtraare, Jul. Coes,, 2.1.65. 
pheeze, castigate, Tam. Shrevu Ind.i.l; 
Pin Otar, coiinc formation, Mer. Wires If rn., 
1 t.i U 

Philip, name for sparrow, JoTtn, 1.1.231. 
Philxp and Jacob, 1st May, feast of i‘hilip and 
.Jarn<*s, M, Meas,, 3.h.l8i) 

Philip, Saint, Saint Fkilrp*s dnvffMers, the 
duiigliters of Philip the Evangelist (Acts xxi, 
8-6) Isad the gift of prophecy, 1 Hen b, J li.l43. 
Philivpan. sword Pfiilimmn, the sword he used 
in the .‘ctory at Philippi, Ant. and Cleo., 
2.V.23. 

Pfailoimelx-a, tfic nightingale; according to the 
legtuid, Paudion, king of Attica, liad two 
daughters Philomel and I»rocne; Pronno was 
married to Tereiis who ravished Philomel and 
cut out her tongue to conceal hm sin, siic was 
changed to a nightingale, Titus, 4.1.48. 
philosopher, pfnlftsophePa two stones, even 
better than the philosopher’s stono tliat was 
supposed to tmm base inetafei to gold, 2 Hen. 4, 
3.ii..J20. 

Phoebe, Fheobns, the moon-goddees, the Hun- 
god. Mid. N. Hr., l.i.2()9 and T.U.29 (Phsbbusi. 
phoeoux, a uniquo woud€*r. Hen. 8, 5.V.40. 
phraseless, beyond d<»jcnptton, Lo<‘. Comp., 
225. 

physical, good for the health, Jul. Coes., 2.i.20t - 
pla mater, brain, Tw. Night, i.v.l08. 
pich, pilcii. Cor., 14.198. 
piclcea, limcai, L. Lnto Lost, &A.H. 
pichers and stealers, hands (‘ to keep my 
hand from picking and stealing ’ Oatechism), 
Ham., 341.327. 

pich-thank, toady, 1 Hen. 4, 3.ii.25, 
Fickt-hatch. a quarter of ill-repute in Liondon, 
4/fT IP ires Win., 2.iL16. 

pigecai-liver’d, spirltiesa, tame. Ham., 2.ii.572. 
pight# pikdiod. Trail, and Crm., 6.X.24; fixed, 
Tror, 2.h65. 

pike, spike on buckler, Mitch A(£o, 5.ii,19. 
Pilchw CD pilchard, Tw. Night, 34,32; <iJ) 
.scabbftrd, Rom. and JuL, 84,78. 
pm, pJuhder, Tumn, 44.12, 
pin, pw in tiie centm of target, L. Letb, LotA, 


'UtauK't, bhndne&s, 
/un indlock, narrow 


4.1.12!), ?ii« aiiif in 
Win. I'ute, j.n i') { , 
buttock, All’s \Pell, 2 II 17 
pinfold, pound for stray amnia h. Lem, 2n8 
puik’d, ptnJdd pomnger a cup. Hen 8, 5 iv 45 
Pioaed, nioncd Wfd iunlled brinus, meaning 
doubtful, 'Tern., 4.!. 64 ^ 

pip, a pip out, thiity-iwo when tlurt^-onc (at 
card game) is needed Tam. Shiew, 1 ii.32 
pipe- wine, wine from cask. Mer (i- ives IV in., 

pismire, ant, i Hen. 4, l.ih,240. 
pitch, iKMght, Ham.. 3 j 86. 
place, pndc of plate, the height from which 
iiauk ^^rlkch, Mac , 2 iv 12. 
placket, sht in iiotlicoat to allow it to .slip ou 
so ^^oma^ Trail, and CVes , 2.m 19 
Plain-song, the very plain -.mng of il, the bimple 
truth, Ht ri, .t, J.ii.S 

planched. of boards, M Meas , 4 i,28. 
pl^tage, vegetation (suppoHed to be affected 
by pha.scH ot moon), Trod, and Ores , 3.ii.l73. 
plantain, plant with broad flat leaves, thought 
good lor wounds, L. Loll. Lost, 3.i.C8. 
plantation, settlement. Tern.. 2.1.137, 
plash, j»ool, Tam. Shrew, l.i 23. 
plate, siher <-oin. Ant. ami Cleo., 5.ii.92. 
plate, to eo\er with armour, /■>ar, 4.vf 166 ; 
plated Mars, armed for battle, Ani. arid Cleo.. 
1.1.4. 

plansive, plcusmg. acceptable. Ham., l.iv.30; 

plausible, cuiimne, AlTs Well, 4.1.25. 
pleached, Ihirl: ph aehed alley, the bougha 
eiofocly lutertwuuHl, Much Ado, 14i 8; pleam’d 
arm.H, folded arms. Ant. and Cleo., 4.xiv.73. 
please-man^ toady, L Idb. Lod, 5 ii.463. 
plenrisy, a plethora or exig!«a, Hcmi,, 4.vii.ll7, 
plp;htod, wrapped as in pleate, folded* Lear, 

plume, plumage, Tern., 3.01.65; plume up, 
dress up. exproBa, Oth., 140.387. plume- 
2 ituck’d, <iiHpoHse«»cd, Rich. 2, 4.i.lOH. 
point, jHiint of war, trumpet-call, 2 Hen. 4, 
4.i.52; liu'o for keeping hose attached to 
doublet, 1 Hen. i, 2.iv.2(57 (pun on *T>oint‘-« 
award point); armed (d pond eracUy, com- 
iiletcly. Ham., l.i 209; (in falconry) the 
iieight to which the hawk <*Umha before 
striking, 2 Hen. 6, 2.b5; voint-deiiae, in all 
inutu'ulara, pmdJM'ly. 'Pw. Night, 2.Y\l4b. 
poise, weight, Amr, 2,1.120; .aoineutum, Trail, 
and Cres., 1. 41.20 7: nrb, to weigh, estimate, 
Trod, ami Cres., I. ill. 339. 
poke, pocket. As You IJhr, 2.vli.20. 
pokinwE-sticks, for rulTn H ni. Tale, 44V.223. 
Folacks, PoIcK, Ham , 14.63. 
pole, polc*Htar, 0(h.. 2,i.l4. 
pole-cllpt, vineyard, the polea perhaps for the 
Muea to ellmb on. Tern., 4.1.08. 
potitic* miitic authors, writers ou state affairs. 
Tie. Kiglii, 2.V.143. 

politician, a political intriguer, iMr, 4,vL171j 
Ham., 5.1,78. 

pomander, seent-baU, irtn. Tale. 4.iv.5SK). 
pomewater, kind of apfdc, /.. iMh. Last, 44i.4. 
Fomgarnet, pimicgraimte, rtumiM in inns often 
Iinvmg naimw, 1 Hen, I, 2.lv.3tS, 

Pontic sea, ifhu'k treu. cth., 3.id.457. 

Poor- John, wtlted fish, Tern., 2.11*20. 
pop’rin pear, ki,»d of pear (from i’operinghe 
ntMir Yprea), Hmn, mid Jul., 2.L3E. 
poptilarity, contact with th© coromcm people, 
I Hen. 4, 3.ii,60. 

porpentlne, porc-«i»fr», Ham., l.v,20. 
porridre, pottam# or soup, I Hm. 6, 141*9, 
port TIT gate, TroU. and Crm., 4Jy,nO; (ID 
beaduf* Hen. 5, t.CfmrSi mnk, wealth, 
Aler. fm.. 341.283. 

portiNPt (1) venture (what the saltoe traded on. 
hlspjwa), Fen, S.LSSj (li) port-holes, Ben* S, 
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bcarinir, eoudacfc, Cdh*» l-lii.lSO. 

^ posy. LmACmm,, 4|. _ 

,t wtmmmU wsertton, Tmd, emd Cm., 
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3 111 li2; tn, pusiiio7i, m tlio statemeat, OZA., 1 
3.m 2 38. 

possession, possessed as by an evil spirit. 
Com J^n., 6.1.44. 

posset, nov^, * niprht-cap ’ of hot milk and 
spiced liquor, Mac., 2.a.f>; verb, curdle, Hevm., 

1 V.C8. 

post, sheriff’s .post, sheniFa notice-board, Tw. 

1.V.14CIJ door-post of tavern, Cori. 
Irr , In G4. 

postem, side-door, Wtn. Tale, l.ii.438- 
post-liaste, Hpeedini?-up, Bam., 1 i.l07; haste- 
post -haste, mimed i« to, Oth., 1.11.37- 
posy, inscription maidc a vmsA&.g. Mer. Ven., 
5.3 150), Ham., 3 n.l47. 
potcli, stab, Cor ,1x15. 
potential, powerful, Oth., l.il.13. 
potents, potentates, John, 2 i.358. 
potHer, commotion. Cor., 2i.i.208. 
pottini^, druikinj?, Oth., 2 tii.72. 
pottle, two -quart measure so tankard, Oth., 

2 in 78 

pouncet-boac, perforated scent-box, 1 Hen. 4. 
1.111 . 38 . 

powder, salt, 1 Hen. 4, 5.ir 112; powdertng- 
iub, orme-tub (used of treatment for venereal 
discnse). Hen. 5, 2.i,73. 
practic, practical. Hen. 5, l.i.51. 
practice, intrijrtie, ti*eacbery, Tw. Night, 
5 1 330; Lear, l.uM7,t. 

practisant, performer of a stratagem, 1 Hen 6, 

3 13 20. 

practise, use some device, Lear, 3.ii.57; plot, 
John. 4.1 30. 

praerntLoire, cotr^ass of a praemnmrc, open to 
a charge of mamtainmg papal authority in 
England, Ben. 8, 3 n.34(J. 
prsetor, Homan magistrate, chiefly concerned 
with law, Jul. Coes., 2 iv.34. 
preambulate, to go before L. Lab. Tjost, 5.1.08. 
precedence, what is said before, Ant. and Cleo , 
2 V 51. 

precedent, original, R^ch. .3, 3.vi.7; token, 
Ven. and Ad., 26, adj., earlier, Ham., 3 tv.OH, 
preceptial, preceptiaL mediHne, suitable jin*- 
cept.s or advice on conduct, Much Ado, 
5 i 24. 

precipitate, fall headlong, l>ar, 4.VI.50. 
precipitation, extent of the fall. Cor, 3.ii.4 
precise, scrupulous, puritanical, M. Meas, 
l.iii.50 (also at 3.1.05 and 08, where the 
Folio reads * prenzio *). 

precisian, puritan-like advisor, Mer. Wives 
Wtn., 2.1.5. 

pre-contract, engagement of marriage, M , 
Meas., 4.L70. 

precnrrer, forerunner, Phoenix, 6. 
preciurse, foreshadowing. Ham., 1.1.121. 
predoxninance, sjihertcal predominance, com- 
pulsion of planetary influence, Lear. 1.11.118. 
predominant, in the as<*cndant or iiiflaential 
pomion, AWs Well 1,1.185. 
pregnancy, ingenuity, wit 2 Ben. 4, l.li.160. 
pregnant (i> clear, Oth., 2.1.232; weighty, 
significant, Batn,, 2.il,2(>7; apt to respond or 
art. Ham., 3.ii.59, 

pre|udi<nGi.te, pass judgment on a matter before 
it is formally raised. Aids Wetl, l.ii.8. 
premeditation, cotd premedtiatam, diseouraging 
conbideration for an:, future scheme, 3 Ben, 6. 
3.11.133, 

premised, sent before their time, 2 Hen. 6, 

6.h 41. 

prenominate, oam© beforehand, Trotl. and 
Cres., 4.V.250; prenominnte crimes, already 
mentioned. Bam., 2*1.43. 
pre-cMPdinance, decree already made. Jut. 
Caes., 3.1.38. 

preparations, accomplishments, Mer, Wives 
Win., 2.11.206. 

premoBative, precedenc©* Tam. Shrew, 3.1.6; 
AH’s WeU, 2.^.39. 

presaeSi. prophecy, sign® of future happening®, 
presentiment, am.. 107, 6; Rich. 2, 241.142. 


pres^pt, prescr/pZ praise, praise as reqiurcd 
by the subject of it. Hen. 5, 3.vu.45. 
prescription, title founded on usaco or 
antiqmty, 3 Hen. 6, 3.m.04. 
present, immediate. Bam., 4.iiJ.65; present 
money, ready money, Mer. Ven., 3.U.275 
presentation, show, disguise, As You Like 
5-iv.lOl 

presentment, dedication of book to patron. 
Timoti, 1.1.29. 

press, authority to impress soldiers, 1 Hen. 4, 
4.11 12. 

press, pressing to death, refers to the presfemg 
to death, with weights, of accused who would 
not plead, M. Meas., 5.i 520 
pressure, impression, Ham.. 3.ii.24. 

Prester tfonn, a fabled and mysterious 
king of the Bast or Ethiopia, Much Ado, 

2 1.238. 

presuppos'd, forms presuppos’d, dressed a® the 
false letter suggested, I’w. Night, 5.1,337. 
pretence, purpose. Cor., I.11.2O; pretence of 
danger, mahcious intention, Lear, l.ii.84. 
prevent, anticipate. Bam., 2 li 293. 
prevention, mtcrforence, anticipatory counter- 
action. ./uL Ones , 3.i 19. 
prick, noun, mark on' dial of clock, against hour, 

3 Hen. 6, 1 iv 34; to mark centre of target, 
L JUtfj. tjysi, 1.1 126; verb, mark off on a list, 
Jul Caes , 4.1.1 . 

pricket, see buck. 

prick-song:, song set out in notation, Rom. and 
JuL, 2.IV.21 

prig, thief. Win Tale, l.hi.96. 
pr mero. card -game, Ben. 8, 5.i.7. 
primogenity, legal right ot elder. Trait, and 
(lies , 1,111,106. 

principality, Prlncipaiitiea, Archangels and 
Ang Is formed the thud order of Heavenly 
beings. Two Cent. Ver., 2.iv.l4S, 
princox, forward fellow. Ram and Jul., 1 v.84 
Pxiscian, Homan gmtnmarmn, a little scratch’d, 
hifi rules violated somewhat, L. Lab. Lost, 
5.1 25. 

pristine, former, aneient, Ben 5, 3 ii.77. 
privilegre, justification, explanation. Mid. N, 
/>r., 2 1 220. 

prize, contest, play’d your prize, played your 
game, Tdus, l.i 399, 

prizer (i) prize-fighter. As You Like, 2.iii.8; 

(II) valuer, Trail, and Cres., 2.ii 5(>. 
probation, examination, 'J\\ Night, 2.v.n9; 
proof. Ham., l.i.156 

proceedcr, (luick pwteeders, with play on idea 
of iirocecding to a miiver'-ity degree m Arts, 
Tam. Shrew, 4.H.11. 

process, account. Bam., l.v.37, mandate, 
Bam., 4.!li.'63; by legal proc(‘ss, Cor., 3.1.314. 
proditor, traitor, 1 Ben. 6, l.hi,31. 
proface, may it do you good ! (formula before 
a meal), 2 lien. 4, 5.iii.28. 
progreny, race. Cor., I.vjii.l2; descent, 1 Hen. 6. 
a.iii.in, 

prognostication, according to the almanac's 
forecast, fVin. Talc, 4 iv,77H; fruitful print- 
nosticatian, sign of future fertility, Ant and 
(’leo., l.ii.4 9. 

proHxious, time-wasting, iW. Meas., 2.iv.l6‘2. 
Prometliean, heat, hlc-giving fire, such a® 
i'romethens took from Heaven, Oth., 5.ii,12, 
promulgate, announee, Oth., l.»f.21. 
proof, of ounour * mess to be put to the proof, 
impcnctrnbihty. Rich. 2, 1.iji.73. 
propend, inclino. Trod, and Cres., 2.ii,190, 
propension, inclination, Troii. and Cres., 
2.ii.l33. 

proper-false, good-looking but deceitful at 
heart. Tw. Night. 2,ii.27. 
property, a rmTO tool, Jul. Caes., 4.1, 1 (»j 
propel iy of htooft, klnrhlp, £xftr, 1J.U3; nrh, 
to treat os some iimriimato object, Tw. Aigt<L 
441.88. 

Fropontic, Sea of Marmora, Oih., 3411.460. 
propose, purpose. Much Ado, 3.J.12. 
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propmgnaatiott, protection. Trod arid Crrs., 
2 n.KJO. 

prorcMBXie, postpone. Hom. and JnL, 2 n 78 
^roteuB» tuin-Kixi wiio assuracd varaois loinis, 
ii ifvn. G, 3.U 192 

protiidL~pl«^, witii many tine colours, &ot‘ 
9S , 2 

provmcia.1, of a i)aiticular pio\ nice, il/. Alraa , 
5.1.91 1. 

Frovimcial roses* rosittes covering the lacos 
< Provencal rosea). Ram., 3 ii.27U. 
parome, piecn, Vnm., 6 iv I IS. 
psalteiT* stringed matriunent, Cor., 5Av 48. 
pntdder, commotion, i^or, 3 ii 50. 
pngginsr# tliievmg <doubtful), fVin. Tale, 
4.1U.7. 

smissaii.ce, power, army, John, 3.1.339. 
pmJfce-stocMjigr, cloth stocking, 1 Hen. 4, 2.iv.67. 
Smatk, liailot, Mer W'ltes irin., 2.n 122. 
pimto,’ tluust in feiicing. Met. li’ives ff tn., 
2.iil.24; jmnio rtAirso, baikhantlcd thrust, 
liom. and Jid , 2.iv 20. 

purclias’d., acquired as opposed to poascssion 
1>> d<‘vsceut, e.g. hereddori/ rather than purchab*d, 
Ani. and Cleo., I.iv.l4. 

purgation, t learanOc of guilt. Win, Tede, 3.jL!.7. 
piiri, flow, Lutrece, 1407. 

purlieu, land horderuig forest. As You Like, 
-I 111.75 

purple-in-srain, see gi*am. 
pursuivant, mchbcnger. Hick. 3, 3-iv.SO. 
purveyor, otiieer who went ahead to seo to 
Uxiging, etc., Mac., l.vi.22. 
pushi, at.taek, 1 Hen. 4, 3 il.GG. 
pushi-pin, childi oil’s game, L.JLah. Zosf, 4.iii.l65. 
3PUtter-out, office for one, the voyager who put- 
down a sum with a dealer on condition that 
he ohtaiiicd on retura five timcw the original, 
hut foi’toited the lot if he lail<*d to return or 
Jkwp 1 he date fixed Tern., 3.ai.4B. 
puttock, bird of prey, kite, Cmn., l.i.lAQ, 
puzzel, a drab, 1 lien. 0, l.iv.l07, 

Quail, n loose woman. Trail, and Ores., 5,1 50. 
quaint, clever, 2 Hen, 6, 3.U.274; charming, 
cleliuitc Mid. N, Hr., 2.Jd.?, miaini mai.es, 
Uitri<«t<“ paths. Mid. JY. Dr., 2.1.99. 
quaintly, artfully. Ham., 2.1.31; Mcr. Yen., 

2.1V. (j. 

qxialification, condition, Cdh,, 2.i.2C9. 
qualxfiea, possessed, endowed. Win. Tale, 

2. f.H3; competent, Lear, l.lr.34. 

qualify, to moderate, iMir, l.ii.I53 *, dilute, 
Dili., 2.iu.36; diminish. Ham., 4.vU.U3. 
quality, natural parts* Trail, and Ores., 4-iv.75; 
atxnal position, Lear, 5.tii.l20 ; acquired skill, 
profcbsion (especially of actor). Ham., 2.ii,420. 
quarrel, cause for strife. Ham., 4.iv.55. 
quarry* heap of dead (from term ufacd of deer 
kiUod In sport). Ham., 5.ii.356. 
quarter, area of camp or town assignoil to a 
body of troops, 1 Hen. 6, 2J.63 and 98; keep 
mod gttarUr, watchful guard, John, 5.v.2h; 
fiave'' tpiMfier, have entrusted for urutcettou, 
AiitJmtd Olec., 4.iii.24;’*ienL amicable Urms, 
OfA., 2.111.172$ auaHer*4firee Cum.. 

4.iv.l8; dead, Oor,rl.i.i97. 
quai. pimple, so <x>uteini>|i^asly of a person, 
Of/n, S.tll. - • S, 

quaart* female,, scold, 4, 2.i-45. 

queusyt of a uuemu ouesNOti, difficult nature, 
Lear, 2X17 ; upacL Ua^gustod, And. and Viro., 

3. vi.20. . . 

quell, elaufiflitei^l Ji^,. l.lrii.72. 
queat, erowrmr^ Imo, law as laid down at 
the coroner^s ifwhost. Ham., 5.i-22; pa%y Ui 
wake inqulxy, mk,% idt.46.'- 
qitestattt, seefe. for fame, AIY$ Well, 2.1. fd. 
4 Pi««triata, seawshto. Lear, i.vii.16. 
qmk, living, HSSm., 5X122; preirnaut, L. Lab. 
Lad, 5Ji.9tt5; MWiitive part, 2.ii.d93; 

sharp. Her . 4.i.m ^ »■ 

quicloexi, are born, 3,iiL281; oome to fife 
again. AM. mai Oka., 4*XV,»9* 


quiddities, too-spun arrnmonts, Hmn s i m 
quietus, term ^gnlfymg t he discharge of’a debl* 
f^on., 120, 12; release Irom the bon<w« h 
life. Ham., 3.175. ^ 

quillet, legal quibble. Ham., 5.1.97. 
quintam, mi <*bjoct for tilting at, Fom 

i 11 230 * 

quiutessencG, tin* fifth <‘S‘^cnee, imderlvimr fch*. 
lour eleni<*nlK (eaith. au*. lav, water) ar^ 
formuig tie* st.tib, so the* most subtle extract 
or manifastation. Ham , 2 ii 0)7 
quip, retort, .sharp nuiiai k, As l'«a L\kt\ 5 iv 7i 
quirk, clover stroke, Oth.. 2 i 03; siiock. AllK 
Well, 3.ii.47, turn of immi, 7'w Niuht, 3.iv 233* 
quit,'a/7?., (fuit viih, of, own with, f.’or., 4 y 83* 
quit, verb, rektsw, Tw. Night, 5 i.308; release 
fiom, Hcti, 8, 0.1.1 {), to remit, Mer. Ven 
4.1.37(5; to j*e<iuiUi, Ham., 5.ii.08. ’’ 

quittance, like for IXe, *2 Hen. 4, X.i.108; recom- 
pense, Hen. 5, 2.li.34. 
quiver, agile, 2 Hen. 4, 3 li 273. 
quoif. close-fitting cap. Win. Tale, 4.iv,221. 
quoit, cast, 2 Hen. 4, 2.iv.I82. 
quondaru. former. Trod, and Ores., 4.v.i70 
quondam* fcinoe, because, L. Lab. Lost, 5.ii 5*85 
quote, ind lento <a» a reference m a book), L 
Lab. Lost, 2.1.246: mark out, John, 4.ii 222 
observe. Ham., 2.1.112; rt-gard, L. Lab. Lost’ 
5.11.774. 

quotidian, guoiidian of /ore, a fever that rcciu’s 
^ily. Fou Me, 3 U 339; ijuiotnhan tertian, 
MiKticKs QuK'kly'H tcnimmlogy (a tertian fever 
recurred every scc<»nd day). Hen. 5, 2,LU6. 

B, the dfHfs name, ot letter, because ‘arre’ is 
hke a dog’s Kuari, Hmi. atid Jnl., 2.iv.203. 
rabato, kuid of stitt collar, Much Ado, 3.iv.0. 
mbtoit-suckar, baby rabbit, 1 Hen. 4, 2,iv.422. 
race, course, John, ILiil,39. 
race, herd, Mer. Ven., 5.U2; hti-ain, e.g. 
.sensual race, lust-, M. Mecur., 2,|r.i60; race of 
heaven, of heavenly descent, Atd. and Vko„ 
l.iii.37. ^ 

race, raze, race of mnger, root of ginger. Win, 
Tale, 4.iii.45. 

rack, < loads drifting with the wind. Ham., 
2,ii.478; leave «ol a raek behind, no trace, oven 
a» unsubetantial a« a climd, Tem„ 4.1.158. 
rack, verb, stretch, Mer. Yen,, l.i,18l; distort, 
V misrepresent, M'.Mem., 4.1.63. 
racltora, diMtorterK, L. tjjJb. lAtA, 5.1,17, 
raare. umduem, irrar. 4.vli.78; wnrUal ardour, 
JeJin, 2.1.265; a poet's rage, poet’s cnthusittHW, 
«o«,. 17,11. 

rage, verb, «M‘t madly, AM. and (Yen., 
raaiugr^wood, raging mad, l Hen, u, 
ralalus o* tfi' auu. nun-dried giafiOH, iriu. Tak, 
4.1X46. 

ramp, haidot, Cum., i.vl.i33. 
rampalltaaci.. of a woman, acoutuM, 2 Hen. 4, 
2.t,57. 

rampizbr. on iilrwl Iqgt da fighting attitude, 
1 lieu. 4, 3,1,153. 

rampir’d* fortified. Tmam. 5Jv.47. 
rawgars, Diatm'M rmuntrs, hw vhgin njihpins, 
Cmd., CMil.69. 

muik, pifhaps for ' rack ’ **oa8y pace. As You 
Like, 

raaak. udj., rank Jtcliiflf#*, ovwciprcw'n in pride. 
Trail, and Cres., i,ld.3ll8; mtik eorrnjdimi, 
uncheck'd. Ham., 3.iv.M8j ranhr nUe, 
groator prioe, Ham., 4rJT.22; adv., emupktely, 
Trod, mtd Cms., I JiXti 
rankle, inflict a wodnd* that fc«tor», liwh. 2, 

l. id 302. 

rawMWiick'd, ijucei*, earried off. Trail, and Ores,, 
2.ii450. 

rap. ihm raps pau, inovos you to this steMge 

m. Cum*. MIM. . . ^ . 

rapittrw, foreibie iotaar©, Per., 2X153; fit. Car,, 

2J.I97. 

raaical, a imn and worthtosi. <toer, m ««8 of 
wiitonipt. Cor.. 1X157. ^ ^ 

rwUX widdci* tot operatloB, 2 Hen. 4, AdPM; 
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hmty, demanding haste, Troil. and Crci< 
4.h,m. 

rsmla., verb, stick, Lear, 3.vn.57- 
ra-te, Dnoe, Ham., 4.iv.22, cslimatj,oa. Tern, 
2.i.l03; way of living, Mer. Lee , ! » 127. 
ratiier, the rather, the sooner, .lil’i, Jl'fll, ,) v.3!) 

rcdherest, most of ail, L. Lab LoU, l.u.lG. 
ratify, only nnmbers ratified, correct in lorn 
only, L. Lab. Lost, 4.u lib. 

Katolomm, corruption of Custos li,o<-ulorun 
(Keeper oi the Roils), Mer. Wives Win , l.i 7 
ravel, raveird sleave, tangled skein (see sloid 
Mac., 2 n 37; Two Gent. Ver., 3.a.o2. 
ravi», adh, ravenous, AWs Well, 3 ii 116; verb 
devour, M. Meas., l.u.123; lavxii’d shatk 
devomnog, Mac., 4.1.24. 

ravisls., to mlect, Lncrcce, 778; tear out, Lear, 
3.VU.37, ravish'd f/iieen, carried off by force 
or guile, Trcnl. and Cres., Prol. 8, ravishino 
strides, steps of the ravisher, iUfac , 2.i 55. 
rawness, unprotected condition, Mac , 4.ui.2B 
ray'd, bomued, Tam. Shrew, 4.i.3. 
raze, obliterate, Mac., 5.iu.42; pluck off 
liich. 3, .3,iv.84; lay hat, M. Meas., 2 u,J71. 
raz’d, raz’d shoes, uppers cut pattern -wise 
Ham., 3.U.271. 

razore, obliteiation, M. Meas , 5.i 13. 
jceaeli, attainment. Ham., 2.1.64. 
reacli, verb, raughi (participle), taken hold of. 
Ant. and Oleo., 4.ix.2y; attain to m duration 
or numbers, L. Lab. Lost, 4.ii.38. 
read, give learned instruiHiion, l Hen. 4, 3.i.46 
re-answer, give compensation. Hen. 5, 3.vi.l24, 
reason, noun, observation, L. Lab. Lost, 5,1.2 
justice, Tiius, l.i.279; verb, di'scuss, Lear 
2.iv.263. 

reave, reft (participle), taken away, Vin. and 
Adon., 1174. 

rebate, blunt, M. Meas., l.iv.CO. 
rebeeik. Addle with three strings, us<id a« nuiae 
of inuHician, Rom. and Jul., 4.v.i;ib, 
reebeat, <*all on horn for hounds, so ol cuckold’h 
horns, Mwh Ado, 1.1.208. 
reck, recks not his own rede, hoc .Is not lus owi' 
advice. Ham., I iil.5I. 

reckless, rt'gardicHs of duty, 3 lien. (J, 5.vi.7. 
reclaim, subdue, 1 Hen. 6, 3.iv.5. 
recoenizance, a legal bond, didiniug a (U4>t 
Ham., 5.1.101; token, (ith., 5.ii.2l7 
recoil, to degenerate, Gym., i.vi.i2V; ti> gi 
back in thouglit, Win. Tale, l.n.lbl. 
recollect, recollected terms, stutiicd dit tion, Tm. 
Night, 2.JV.5. 

recommend, deliver, Tw. Night, 5.i,H5; hi- 
forni, Oth., l.in.4l. 

record, sing, Tuo Ueni. Ver., r).iv.C; rerordid, 
wit.ncha'd for, Timon, 

recorder, kind id llageohd, Ham., 3.iL28r>. 
recourse, ll<»w. Trail, and Gres,, 5.m,55; ud- 
mittanee, iZfcA. 3, 3.V.101). 
recovcGCable, able to be repeated, Timon, 3.iv.l3. 
recovery, see fine, 

recreation, taking food, L. jMh. Jjost, 4.11.1.10. 
rector, ruler, AlTs Well, 4,di.66; rectorship, 
rule. Cor,, 2.iil.202. 
rede, counsel, Ham., 3.111.51. 
red mttlce, window of alehouge, 2 He.n. 4, 
2.11.76; red-Udhee $)hrases, language of ale- 
house, Mer. litres Win., 2.ii.23. 
reduce, bring again. Rich. 3, 5.V.36. 
reeeby, smoky, unclean, (Jtrr., 2-1.100. 
reed voice, piping voice, Mer. Ven., 3,iv.67. 
re-edify, rebuild, TUm, l.i,35i. 
refel, remte, M. Mem., 5.1.34. 
refuge, hid© away, Bidi. % 5.v.2a. 
regard, object to the eye, Oth.. 2,i,40; obaerv- 
auoo^ of duty, Lear, i.iv.265; estimation, 
Trml, and arm., 3.iii,l28, 
regiment, government. Ant. and Glm., 8MM. 
region, the heavens. Ham., 2.il.481; rmion 
/cites, of. the air, Ham., 241,574. 
regnerdon, nmn, reward* I Hen. 6, 34.170; 

verb, to reward, 1 Hen. &, 3.iT.23. 
reinii, loins# Mm Wim Win.* 3.T.20. 


rewiadure, umon, Trail and Ores., 4.iv 35 
resoum, adiouro. Cor., 2.1.65. ■i iv ■a o 

apphcation, Mer. Ven., 4,i 243, 
unnersiooa relations, combinations rii^htlv 
inRuprcted, Mac , 3.iv 124. 


reKsb, noun, grafted to’your reiish, changed to 
characierifetic 

mark or flavour. Ham , 3.ni.y2. 
relish, smg. Two Gent. Ver., 2.i.l8. 
relume, rokmdle, Oth., 5.u.i3. 
rem ain der, cut the entail from all remainders 
(legal terms) give away also anything that 
may remain afto ho has parted with lus 
(mheritance) salvation. All’s Well, 4.m20i 
remainder inarids, food left over. Trail, and 
2.11,70; remainder biscuit, As You Lae, 

remediate, remedial, Lear, 4.iv.l7. 
remission, apt remission, ready pardon 1/ 
Meas , 5.1.406. , ^ • 

remonstrance, rash remonstrance, sudden 
demonstration, M. Meas., 5.1.300. 
remorse, pity, Lear, 4.ii.73; remorseful, coin* 
passionate. Two Gent. Ver., 4 in. 13, remorse-" 
less, without pity. Ham., 2.U.570. 
remotion, flight, holding aloof, Timon, 4 m.339. 

Lear, 24v.ll2. ’ 

render, noun, settlement of a debt or obligation 
Cp/w., 5.1V.17; contefleion, admission, Timon, 
5-1.147; iierb, give an account of, characterize. 
As low Like, 4.iu.l21; Uym., 2.iv.liy. 
rendez-vous, meeting place, Ham., 4 iv.4. 
renege, deny, Leiir, 2.H.73; resigns. Ant. and 
Oleo., l.i. 8. 

renew, repeat. Hen. 5, 1 n,li6. 
repair, noun, resort. Ham., 5.4.210; verb, 
r<*turn, Mid. N. J)r , 4.1 61. 
repasture, food, L. Lab. Lost, 4.1.86. 
repetition, referenco to the jiast. All’s Well, 
5 . 111 . 22 . 

repining, reluctant to praise, Trail and Cres , 
l 111.243. 

replenished, full, complete, Win. Tale, 2.i 79. 
replication, reply, JIam., 4.ii.i3: eelio, 
revel berat ion, Jul. Gaes.. 1.1.47. 
reposure, plu<*aig, Lear, 2.1.68. 
reprteal, prize, l Hen. 4, 4.1.118. 
reprobance, daninution, Olh., 5.n,212. 
reprove, disprove, 2 Hen. 6, 3.i.40. 
repugn, resist, 1 Hen. 6, 4 i.U4. 
repugnancy, resihianee, Timon, 3.v.45, 
repure, purify agam. Trod, and Gres., 3.h.21. 
repute, ^aluo, 2 Hen. b, 3 i.l8. 
require, to roqu<*8t, Gor., 2.iii.I. 
requiring, re<juest, M. Meas., 34.235. 
requit, repaid. Tern , 3.iii.71. 
rere-mice, bats. Mid. N. Hr., 2.h.4. 
resemblance, probabihty, M, Meas., 4.ii.l78. 
resist, ropcl. Her., 2.iii.20. 
rmohxUonf ctirtainty, Lear. l,ii.06. 
resolve, diasolve, Timon, 4.iii.437; free from 
doubt, answer a question, Jul. Oaes., 3,i,332, 
resolv’d correction, purposed chastisement, 
2 Hen. 4, 4.i.213. 

respect, noun, wiihxmt respeci, apart from its 
context, Mer. Ven., S.i.Ob; rank, estimation, 
Jul. Gaes*, l.ii.59; base respects of thrift, con- 
siderations of prolit. Ham., 3.ii,i78; delibera- 
tion, Troil. and Gres., 24i.40; upon respect, 
deliberately, JWar, 2.1v,23; verb, consider, 
Mid, N. Hr., 14,160; tespetdihg, remomMrlng, 
in comparison with, Win, Tate, 5.i,35. 
respective, respectim lenity, deJUberato forbear- 
ance, Ram. and Jul,, 34.120; coxirieouB. John, 
14.188; to be admired. Two Gent. Ver., 
4.iv.l8I, 

respectively, very warmly, Timm, 34.8, 
respite, delay, 1 Hm. 3, 4.1.170; dehnnin*d 
respite, appointed end of the time (in which 
my crimes went unpunished), Meh. 3, 54.10. 
Mil, term from card game of pilmero signifying 
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the st*k<et on whlcti tTio j^ani© tnrncd, tlie loss 
of wliicb ended the |2:aiae — so hazard every- 
Ihtog', snake an end of matter, Rom, and Jul.^ 
e.iii no. 

restisi®-, immovahle, Jnl, Caes,^ 3J.6!. 
r#stT» Hlugigibh, Tmil. and Ctan, l.ni.203; Son,^ 
100 , 0 . 

retreat, withdrawal from pnrenit, 2 Hen, 4, 
4.m.7 1. 

retrogrrade, w'lth apparent backward motion 
in the heavens, bill’s IVell, 1.1.186; contiary, 
l.iLl 1 1. 

return., 7toim, reply, //rr?. 5, 2.iv.l27; verby to 
send back sonieono, Timouy 3.vi.37; to ho 
handed over. Ham., l.i 01. 
reverb, reverberate, Lear, i.i.t53. 
reverberate, hilts, re-e<*h<antr, Tm. Night, 
1.V.256. 

reverse, back-handed thrust in feneinf?, Mer. 
Wi-ves Win., 2 ijl,24. 

reversion, m rexermon, in the future, Trcril. and 
Cres., 3ai.89. 

review, see ap-ain. Win. Tale, lJv.Gr,6. 
revolution, ehangre, as made hy timi* or the 
turnhiff of Fortune’s wheei, Ihitn., o.i.SS, 
revolve, turn over m mi 'id Tm. Night, 2.V.128. 
rhapsody, meaningrleRs verhiafire. Ham,, 3.jv.4s 
Ubenisb, Biiiiie wine. Ham,, l.u.lO. 
rheum, a tiow of trara, suiiva. etc., bis/ton 
rhfuM, biindmt? tears. Ham., ‘J.u.aOb; hter. 

1 Vm., I.ih.ll2; a disease characterized by such 
an excessive flow. Ant. and Vim., 3.ii.f>7; 
rhenmaiio diseases, di^cascB bronsiit t>n by an 
t'Acessive flow. Mid. N. i}r., 2.LH)5; rfu amv, 
< ‘iu'-ingr the morbid condition, Jul. <Jaes., 

2 1.206. 

ribaudred, ribaudred nag of EmtPf, Kgjidian 
harlot* Ant. and Cleo., 3.x.t0. 
risrffisb, wantonly inclined, Ant. and CUo., 
2 u.244. 

rxerht, adv., exactly, to tlie life, Troih and Ores., 

1 .111.170, 

ri^bt-hand, right -hand file, patricianH, Cor., 

2 121 . 

rigrol, circle, golden ngol.OTOWTi, 2 Hen. 4, 4,v.36. 
rim, lining of belly. Hen. 6, 4.iv.i4. 
riHfiT, xracldd ndthin the ring, coin rendered un- 
current by a crack extending inside the ring 




j.I.'78; ready prepared, .\hd. N. Hr., 5 ..12. 
rivase, shore, lien. 5, ii.Vhor.l4. 
rival, partner. Ham., l.i. 13; nvalitg, partner- 
Ant. and Cleo., 3 v.8. 

riveUed, wrinkled, 2’rm!. and {*res , 6 . 1 . 21 . 
rivoj, a toper’s exclamation. 1 Hen, 4, 2.iv.l07. 
roadf, roa^tead, Jfcfcr. Fen., l.i. 10. 
robustioiis, violent <ta action or dcolamation), 
Ham., SdlwO, 

rogULe, Taflnraut, X«ar, 4.vft.30; rogning, 
uanderlttfiT, Per., 4.1.98. 
roistingr# rouBjim, Trml. and Cres., 2,il.208. 
romagra, turmoil. Ham,, l.i. 107 
Homan, Roman hand, the style of handwriting 
Milled Koman or Italian that replaced the 
Kngllsh hand, Tw. Night, 3.iv.28. 
rondure, sphere. &m., 21, 8. 
ronyon, scabby creature, Mac., l.ili.6. 
rooic, sQuat, 3 Ben. B, 5.vi.47. 
ropery, jkimvery. jFfowr. and Jut,, 2.1 v. 142; 
rff/ie-tricks (may be connected with ‘ ropery *). 
7'om. iSfAretr. I.ii.l69. 
voted, learnt by rote, Cor,, 
rotber, ox, Timon, 4.iiL12. 
round, od5f«, roundeid manner, plainest, Lear, 
3 Jv.63. 

round, to whisper, John, 2i.506. 
roundel, a dance in a drcio, Mid. N. i>r„ 2.ii.l. 
roundly, unceremoniously. Rich. 2, 2.i,i22* 
routtdur®, circuit, John, 2.L2&9, 
rouse, a bumper, 2.iii.60; caeoute, Mam.. 
2 . 1 . 68 . 

roym, gold coin, value 10 slilLIitog«i, 1 Sm. 4, 
1370 


1 li 136, (punning on royals 10 slullingR, noble 
0^*2 di^doienco«=40 pence -ten groats), 
7??r/<. 2, 5 V.67. " 

rovnish, t-< urvy. As You Like, 2 h H. 
rub, noun, iinpcdinu'nt (from game of bowls) 
Cor., 3 1 60; verb, rt.(bb*d, diverted from hia 
ronr«'C, Lear, 2. 11 . HO. 

rubious, nihv-eolonred, Tto Night, i.iv.31, 
ruddock, robin, (lym , 4 n 22.6. 
rudesby, nide fellow, Tam. Shrew, S.'i.lO. 
rue. ;utv, Titus, I 

rufSe, mnni, o-^tentation, Lm\ Comp., 5Zi 
hlu-l cr, swagger, Titus, 1.1.313. 
rug:-lieaded, <-}ioggy -hair’d, Rich. 2 , 2 1 156. 
rump-fed, fat-rumped, well fed (but other 
Miggc-tionH put forw'urd). Mae , l.m.G. 
runagratc, dchcrter, fugitive, Rom. and Jvl., 
3,\ KO ’ 

runaways (not fiatisfactonlv explaiuedk Rom. 
and J uL, 3.H 6 (^ 7 ?. vagabonds, rascals, and 
riinau ays. Rich. 3, .6.iii.316). 


russet, btunehpun cloth, so plain, genuine, 
Lab. jMht, . 6.11 113; russcLpaied, grey- 


L. 


headed. Mid. N. Hr.. 3.n.21, 
rutb, Tuty, mthful, pdlaide, 3fVcii. and Ores,, 
. 5 . 111 . IS. 

Saba, (Jucen of Sheba, * Saba ’ is the spelling 
n^-ed 111 the BisliopH* Bible, Hen 8, 6.V-23. 
sable, blaek. Ham,, 2. a. 446. 
sables, garment tnranu'd with a brown fur, for 
<<‘reniomuI or iewure, Ham., 3.ii,126; 4.vil.80. 
sack, a vnIuJc wine of Slicrry clwaH from Spain 
or fMnuricM, 1 Hen 4, l.ii.7. 
sackbut, mnsical iUHtrunicrifc of broea group, 
hk(‘ trombone, Vor., b.iv 48. 

Sacker.son, a performing bear at Parte garden, 
Mer. n irf.s Wm., l.i.209. 
sacring bell, during Muhh, the boll rung at 
elevation <Yf Hont; or bell calling to morning 
l)ru.>er, Hen. 8, 3.h.2ih5, 
sad, ReruoiR, grave; speak sad brow and true 
maid, in all tnith and Binccrity, As You Like, 
3.il.2fio; Jul. Cues., i.ii.2!^! sad-ev*d, of 
Kerioiis <'<mnt/^*nanco, Hen. 6, 1.11.202; mdness, 
gravity, 3 Hen. 6, 3.il.77. 
safe, wm<‘, Hmmd, Oth., 4.i.266. 
saffron, eroeuH-ycIlow (alluding to yellow 
htarefiM rufTa, et<’ ), AWa Hell, 4.V.2. 
Sagittary (i) the Centaur wdiom medieval 
romimeerR retircmuit a« fighting as an archer 
for the TrojariH, Trail, and Ores., 6v.l4; 
(li) An inn with the hign of SagittariuH (but 
then* are other cxplanatlone), (Jlh., I.i.l69. 
sail, stapK, armada of mnvieied sail, defeated 
tied, John, 3.iv.2, 

sain, bdoie been sain, aaid hefom, L. Lab. Lost 
3 1.77. 

salad days, >outh, AnL and Vleo,* l.v.73. 
salamander, fabled te live in flrib ho of toper’a 
red faee. 1 fieri. 4, 3.iii.46. 
sale-work, ordinary ready-made quality, As 
1 OH Lihe. .'i.’i 43, 

Saliijue, Saligm lam, law ilmltiug succaeeion to 
heirs male. Hen. 6, l.f}..54. 
sail©* <ij Mihul, 2 Hen. 6, 4.X.8; salMs, 
or baudj lines, Ham., 2.IL436; (ii) 
hrlmef. 2 Hen. 6, 4.X.10. 
salt, man of salt, tearful. 4.vi.l06; biting. 
Trod. «»f( lJiL37l; wanton, Ard. am 

VUtK, 2.1.2! . 

Siatiex*, pcriiape for ' Batyrs Win. Tedet 
4.lv.;i2». 

salute, excite, rdeaae, Mm. 8, 2.111.103, 
sanetixnonious, «crert. Tew., 4.!.16. 
sanctuarl*#, «b«ltor. Ham., 4.viLi27 
sandbllnd, almost blind. Mm. Vm., 24IJ1. 
sandsdi Hand colour’d, MiA N. Mr., 4,iJi7- 
sandF* mndg hmt, hour marked by^ the faHaJi 
sand in hcur-glas®, 1 Hm. 8, 4.ii.36. 
siwiruin®. mugmine mmrd, fUH-btooded coward, 
1 11 mi. 4. 2JV.236; pJtok (and white) cheek’d# 

’ Titm. 4,11.97. 

b without, Jta Tm 2.vli.l®d, 
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sarcenet, adj., made of flimsy biUc (Sai'acenic) 
Tro'il. and Cres , 5.1.29: flimsy, 1 Hen. 
3.1.252. 

Sartam, Sarum plaxn, Salislmry plam, Lear 
' 2,11.78. 

Satum, planet under wliicli saturnine characters 


second, supporter, Lear, 4 vi 195 
sect ( 1 ) a cutting:, Oth , l.m 331, (u) a division 
party, Leai , 5.iii.l8, womankind, 2 lien 4 
2.1V 37. 

sectary, sedary astronomical, an aatroloffci 
Lear, ].ii.l43. 


were horn, reveng’eful, Mitch Ado, l.m. 10 
Titus, 2.m 31. 

Savoy, palace in Strand. 2 Hen. 6, 4 vn 1. f 
say (i) serge, 2 Hen. 6, 4.vu 23, (u) accent 
quality, Lear, 5. in 144. 

'Stolood, by God’s blood, Ham., 2 ii.3G2 
scaffoldage, the boards of the stage, Trail, and 
Cres., 1 ill 156. 

scald, scurvy. Ant and Cleo., 5 ii 21 4. 
scale, scaled sculls, scattered shoals. Trail, and 
Cies., 5.V 22. 

scamWe, scramble, John, 4 in. 146. 
scamels (various suggestions, e.g. scamells 
seamews). Tern , 2.ii 162. 
scantling, sample, Tioil. and C'-es.. 1 m 341 
scantly, depreciatingly. Ant. and Clco., 3.iv.6 
scarre (meaning doubtful), AlVs fP'ell, 4.ii..‘i8 
scathe, noun, inlury, John, 2.1.75; verb, to 
inauro, Rom. andjul., l.v.82. 
scatter, scattedd kingdom, disunited realm, 
Lear, 3.i.31. 

scene, scene indimdoLle, the locality of events 
unchanged, umty of place, Ham , 2.ii.395. 
schedule, document, Jul. Caes., 3.i.3. 
school, university. Ham., I.il.ll3; the learned 
faculties, AU*s Well, 1. in. 231. 
science, knowledge. Airs Well, 5.iil 103. 
scion, cutting for grafting. Win. Tale, 4.iv.93; 
bud, Oth., l.iii.331. 

sconce, fort, Hen. 5, 3yi,71; protection, Com 
Err., 2.ii.34; head. Ham , 5.1.99. 
scorch, cut. Com. Err., 5.1.183. 
score, the score and the tally, reckonings kept by 
notching a stick, 2 Hen. 6, 4.vii.32; on I he 
score, in debt, 7'am. Wirew, Ind.ii 21. 
scot, scot and lot, in full, 1 Hen. 4, S.iv.lld 
scotch, noun, gash, wound. Ant. and Cleo., 
4.vii.l0: verb, to cut, wound. Cor., 4.y.l86, 
Mac., 3.ii.l3 (whei’© Folio reads scorch’d- 
see scorch). 

scrimer, fencer. Ham., 4.yil.l00. 
scrip, document, MuL N. J>r., l.li,3. 
scrip, serin and scnpipage, shepherd’s pouch (t h 
second element being a nonce formation). As 
Y(m Like, 3 ii.l52. 

scriptures, writings, letter (with reference to 
holy writ), Cym., 3.iv.79. 
scrowl, Indicate roughly (as a scrawl ma> ). 
Tiius, 2.iv.5. 

scrovle, rascal. John, 2.1.373. 
scrubbed, uudorsfjsed, Mer. Ven., 5.i.l62. 
scrupulous, scrupulous faction, hesitating 
allegiance, Ant. and Cleo., l.iil.48. 
sculls, shoals. Tnnl. and Cres,, 5.y.22, 
scullion, kitchen drudge. Ham,, 2.U.583. 
scut, tail of a deer, Mer, Wives Win., 5.T.17 
’Sdewith, by God’s death. Cor,, l,i.2l5. 
sea**coal, pit coal (not (‘harcoai), so called 
being brought to Iiondon by sea from ISfovv- 
costlo, 2 Hen. 4, 2.1.85. 

seal, seal'd quarts, measures ofllcially stamped 
as correct, ram. Shrew, Ind.ii.86. 

seam, fat, Trmh and Ores. 2.iii.l80. 
sea-maid, mermaid. Mid. N, Hr., 2.1.154. 
sea-moiister, that to which Hesione daughltu' 

of Laomedon King of Troy was exposed an<l 
from which she waa delivered by Horctilos, 
not for love but for a gift of horses, Mer, Ven., 
3.ii.57. 

ssamy, seamy side, worst side, OPi., 4.11.147. 
sear, sere, sere or ’tvithered state, Mao., 5.111.23; 

sear'd, mUmed, Lav. Comp,, 14. 
searcher, officer that reporl;6d on the muse of 
death and kept watch for cases of plague, 
Ldm. md Jvd,, 5.11,8, 

sewchiiMr* searcMm imm, inveetlve, 2 Hen. 6, 
8,11.311; aeorcAiap wine, mtoxk^ 

2»St*27* 


secure, adj , free from all suspicion or erne, 
.wwre /iowr, fearing no danger, Ilam , l.\ Gl, 
r ^ 202; v€7b, to make careless, Lea/, 

4.1.21; secure thy heart, free it from anxict\ , 
Tnnon, 2 u 177. 

security, secuiity is mortars chief est enemy, lack 
of vigilance, Mae , 3 v 32. 

See, the Sec, Rome, M Meas , 3.ii 206. 
seeded, come to a head, active, Troil. and Cres., 
1 111.316. 

seedness, sowing, M. 3Ieas., l.iv.42 
seel, to close the eyes of a captured falcon by 
a tlu’ead through its eyehds, so to bhnd, Oth\ 
3.111 23 4; Mac,, 3 u.46. 

seeming, appearance, outward show true or 
false. Win. Tale, 4.iv 75; Much Ado, 4.1.55 
seld, seld-shown flamens, iiriests who seldom 
appear m public. Cor , 2.1.203. 
semblable, adj., similar, 2 Hen. 4, 5 i 62; noun, 
his semblable, his like. Timon, 4.1ii 22. 
sexmet (m stage directions) trumpet notes to 
mark entrance or exit of a procession, Mac., 
3.1.10 (8 D.). 

se’nnigbt, week (from ancient custom of 
begmmug day at sunset), Oth., 2.L77. 
senseless, senseless things, obiccts without 
fecliuft, J'uL Caes., 1.1.36; senseless conpiratiou, 
addressed to the manimate earth, Rich '2, 
3.11.23. 

sensible, the sensible aicnich, the evidence ot 
one of the senses, Ham., 3.1.57; capable of 
lihybical or spliitual feeling, Mid. N Dr., 
5.i.380; Mer. Ven., 2.viij.48; capable of being 
felt, il/ae., 2.1.36, 

sensibly, sensibly in grief, affected by grief. 
Ham., 4.V.147; sensibly outdares, in spite n£ 
being subject to pain, wounds, etc.. Cor , 
l.iv.51. 

sentence, moral saying, maxim, Mer. Ven , 

sententious, full of wise saws. As You Like, 
5.1V 60. 

septentrion, the nortii, 3 Hen. 6, l.iv 136. 
seciuent, following, Oth,, 1 ii.41; consequent, 
Lear, l.h.l02. 

sequester, noun, separation, Oth., 3.xv37; 
verb, scxiucsVred, separated, As You Like, 
2.i.33. 

sequestration, sciiaration, Oth., l.iii.343 (per- 
haps Hoquel). 

sere, tickle o* ih* sere, easily set off (like a gmi 
with a low tHgger pressure, the sere being 
part of the trigger mochamsm). Ham., 2.ii.322. 
sergeant, bailiff. Ham., 5.ii.328. 
serpigo, skin disease, I'roil. and Cres., 2.iii.70. 
servant, avowed lover, Tioo Cent. Ver., 2,i.97. 
set, stake, M7io sets me else ? Who puts di>\vu 
a stake (challenge) against me. Rich. 2, 4.1.57; 
(aa in music), Tux> Cent. Ver., l.iLSl. 
setter, spy for thieves, 1 Hen. 4, 2.ii,49. 
severe, adj., a several pM, a private enclowu*e, 
Hon., 137.9; as opposed to common land, 
L. XMb, Lost, 2.1.222; noun, s&verals, particu- 
lars, Hen. 5, l,i.86. 

sewer, butler, servant responsible for service 
at table, Mac,, l.vii.l (S.l5,>. 

’Sfoot, by God’s foot, X'roil, and Ores,, 2.iii.5. 

“ aar, hairy, shag-kair*d kem, 2 Hm* 6, 34,367. 
s,«*ale, shell. Hen. 5. 4.11.18. 
sbami^c’d, modest, backward* Rich. 3, 
l.iv.l37. 

shard (1) broken bit of pottery. Ham., 5.i.225; 
(ii) wing-case or wing ox beetle, Ani. and Cleo., 
3.11.20; Bhard-bome, Mao,, 8.11,42; sharded, 
dim., 3.ltl.20* 

sSiarlc, shark up, gather as chance offers. Ham., 
1.1,98. 

sheal’d* shad’d, Xmr, l.iv.i98. 
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slieaxiaxa-is.* clotb-rnttcr, 2 lien 6, 4.n 
siieav'd. sheav'd hat, stiaw bat, I^v, Co»j/J 
SSp-Mt€sr, U'Tin of alnise, Tw. Awhl, i % > 

px^ 2, o lu 61 for sheer aU . lur 

alo alone, Tam. Shrew, Ind n.-2. 

«alieia.t. bliimcd. Ham., 2 u.dhc 
Igwrk, BtwU:, from Xeree m fcrpam, 2 Hen. 4, 
4 union. 4 

|S?:^f-ctfcat4“Aoad-aro«s. Mer. Wn-e. 

jfm.. 3.iii.48. 

....6 (F..UO .ca.U 

its roe and is of little value, l 


I smoke, dnve from lading witli smoke, so show 
I mi fault-, .iU\ iVell, 4.vi.»3. 
smootii, llailt'i, Hieh. 3, l.ui.lS. 

H'u k and bpau, 4.’ri.260. 

sneap, bimb. 2 Hen 4, 2.i 118. 

,sneck-xip, expression of oontempt, Tw. NipM. 

1 2 in IH> 

snipt-taffeta, snud -taffeta feUow, over-dresaed 
creature, All's 11 ell, 4.v.2. 
sn.ul£, hnlf, Lear, 8.t.26, to to*e hi muff, to 
robcnt, 1 Hen. 1, l.ui.il. 


skotxsk, shagsy dog,^jl/«r . .m 


shoulder. 

Blxove:^^:^’ (same ns ^ 

Sfrjg ’,;,‘tS'„',!e 'A-iupiuny; 

& e%; i« 

*om. and 

JuL.tAii 56. 


xinuiue 

.solexmtity, festivity, Ihnn, and Jul., l.v.61, 
solidare, torn, Tuutm, 3.1.43 
sonties, sands Mtr. 1 en., 2.iJ.39. 
sooth, truth. Mw 1 u.36; dattcry. Rich. 2, 
3 ui l.>6. 

sop, eake or wafer m wine, Tam. Shrew, 3.ii.l72. 
sophister, fine who Tnakes wrong appear right, 
, I Hen 6. 5 I Ibl. '• 

I sophisticated, eli-'gtxised (by clothes), Lear, 

3 . 1 V. 1 00 . 

Sophy, shah of Persia, Tw. Night, 2.y.l61, 
sore, vsrf buck, 
sorely see bu< k, 
sort. 


shroud, shelter, Ant. aiw e teu., • « • 

royal 'iH'ii’ 

lISile'^’KdiciSS Sn 5^:® itol Mmploa 

“Suic inSeJtoate ij ra^val oompeuudn. 

Lmr 4 .iv.T 4 ; 

man. o/i«Vtoe hpmcrite, Inrar, 

sJ^S*, loft, Trml.^amd C^., 4.v.l2«, dis- 
co ai'teotiB, Tw. t save voui 

c;ir-rey 4 »reac«, corrttptlon 

i-evcronce’, Rom. and Jitl., ldv.42i; Com. Lrr., 

Thm, the three Fntea. Si id. N. 
3 li£';’n®^allowanoe«, Lear, 2.iy.ni! 
slt»tos-mirt&’innSi>l»liied tenh at reproach. 

Rom. atjid Jvl., iiL27il 

* Skrim, «.i. 331 . 


ayJHtMA, oywwn, rT-ZS” 

siah, sticky, ilfac., « « «« 

sleave, skein of si%» Jf4ie*, Oi.3T. 
sledd^y sledded PoMdf, Poles on sledges, 

sleid. sloid »dk, uatwtoteA silk, T^l. <*nd Ores., 

l,il.20S)s Tw. JVigW, 3ikfV.S74. 

*Sli«h*, iy Gto - ^ht, f*w. NwM, %r.m. 
slip, coimterfeiti coin, 

(With similar pim^ CYes,, 2.iil.24). 

shpslMiA. to sMppera, 

sliver, nmn, small branch. Ham., 4.vii,li4, 
rcrt>, tear away,.XiB«»n *.ii.34. 

smjiteAu tai^be, Cass., 5.'V>46. 
Sfl^^wmSw’k imdflDCiimrmont, so a wom&a, 
a Mri and a mmdkt m wma and woman, Bern, 
and J^.p 24v*9&. 
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A. iW., eV.u.'.si; VKTif, vruaiB, fheh, 3, 

*; * 10.36 ; chooht‘. Two Hetd. Ver , 3.ii.U2, put 
anumg. Ham , 2.n.266: suit, ifaw., 1.L109. 
sort^ce, agrcciucid, 2 Hen. 4, 4,1.11. 

[souse, h\v««d» fiowu on, John, 5.11.1.50, 
sous’d, sous'd gurnet, ftsh treated in brine, 

1 Hen. i, 4.11.12. 

South Sea, a South Sea of Ihscvrert/, a lengthy 
voyage in thi* unkuow’n Pafdfic, As Vou Lxkc, 
3.U.IK3. 

sowl, pull. Cor., 4.V.200. 

Sov^er^ cobbler m name of hound, Tw. Night, 

aui-coimter, game in which a coin is thrown 
to hit or ho beside another, 2 Hen. 6, 4.H.152. 
apavius, joint -dirt^XMie of horse, Tam. Shrew, 
,J,n..'d}. ... „ 

spectacles, the eyw. 2 Hen. 6, 3JI.112. 
speculaidoh, viMhm, 3/ac., 3.iv.95. 
Speculative, with power of seeing, Oih., 

wp^fsperr up, shut up, Troil. and Ores,, 

I>rol. UK j 

sphere, the tuned wpheres, the Sun, Moon ana 
UiatietH were couHiiitwtl as esamed round the 
earth by traiisparent ooncentrio spheres, whoap 
motimiH produivd a harmonious sound. Aid, 
and i'leo., 5.11 84. . 

.spherical, sp/irnml wodominame, tounonoe of 
plunej**. tA'ur, 1.11.118. 
spill, kiH, Lfttr, 3.11.8. 
spital, howpltal. Hen. 5, 5.i.p. 
sple!m, reguffietl as neat of atwer. pugnacity, 

' vhSit iaiighUT. 

spltoter. Join (aa with splints), 2.111,313, 

spoairy, 8<mked to drink, Mac., l,vii*7l, 

spragr, qtiick, Mer. tl 44*75. 

spriage, anare'. Ham., i.lii.llS. 
spriaiphalt, tog*€llseajw& to horse, Hw. 8, 

sauSrofui 5.a.lS0; 

to quarrel, M%d. i c,- 

snuarer, quarreiler, M^Am^ 1,LTO, 
squash, ttoripe peasood. MU. N. Dr., 34.172. 

squint, ijm, SJVjllA. . 

sStotor, mrpeai»*B rnM, L. X/m 541*474, 

wQvdMWt squtot* L^<, ^ m m&tt 


Staff, eiow#, iaww thye, »> 


iMHI 11 ^ Wit, 

uTsoi; (M) arlwi* drd. m4 
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stamp* coin, medal, Mac., 4.ni.l53. 
staaacMess, insatiable, Mac , 4 in 78. 
staadiass-b©^* bed on legs, Mer. fVu'es Wi7i., 

4. V.6. 

stamlel, poor tyi^e of hawk, Tw. NiQ7it, 2 v 105. 
staple, wool before spinning: into yam, L,. J^b. 
£j08t, 5.1.15. 

staxtlni^-liole, refuge, 1 lien. 4, 2 iv.2oo. 
state, cons state, get up matters of state, Tw. 
Nh/M, 2 111.139, chair of authority or dignity, 
Tiv. Night, 2.V.42 
statist, statesman,. 5.ii 33 

statute-cap, to help the wool trade Parliament 
made the wearing of woollen caps compulsory 
on Sundays, b. lAxb. Lost, 5 ii.281. 
Sticlcler-liKC, an umpire, Troxl. and Cres., 

5. vm. 18. . ^ j, x. 

stiKmatic, marked out as wicked hy some 

deformity, 2 Hen. G, 5.i 215. 
still, adverb, always, eull-vex'd Bermoothes, 
always storm bound, Tem , 1 ii-229 
stillitory, a still, Tew. and Adtm., 443. 
stint, to cause to cease, TcoiL. and Ores., 
4.V.93; to cease, Rom. and Jnl , 1 m.49. 
stitliy, smithy, Ham., 3.ii.82. 
stoceWo, thrust, Mer. Wives Win., 2.1.201, 
alia stoccaia, at the thrust, Rmn. and JuL, 
3.1 72. 

stock, see stoceado. , „ , . 

Stock-fisli, dri-'d cod, softened before coc.king 
with boating. Tern., 3.ii.G7. 
stole, garment. Low Comp , 207. 
stomack, novn, imdination. As Ibu Lxke, 
3.11.20; conx'agc, ambition, Ham , 1 i 100 
stone-bow, cross-bow for dischaigiug stones, 
Tw. Night, 2.v.i'6 

stoop, to descend upon prey, Hen. 5, 4.1.107. 
store, ineroase, Son., 11.9. 
stoup, flagon. Ham., 5.i 00. 
stover, fodder, avw., 4 1(53. 
straighLt-pigh.t, meet, Cgm . R.v.WA. 
strang^eness, aloolucss. Trail, and Cres., 

2.U1 122. , ^ , , ,, ... 

Strappado, a punishmcnf. in wlueh Uk- victim 
IB hoisted by a ropi*, let fall, and then brought 
up with a jerk, to di'".lo<*a1o Ium jouit-s, I Hen. i, 
2.i'V.230, 

strike, Bhed evil influence. Ham., la.lG2, strike 
the vessels, tap the casks, Anl. and Oleo., 
‘i.vii.Of), 

strossers* strait slrossers, narrow trouBcrs, 
Hen. b, 3.V11.53 

stuck, see stoccailo, Tw. Night, 3.iv,2G3. 
Stygian, of fc5t:>x, river of hell, Trail, and Ores., 

styleftitle, 1 Hen. G, 4.vii.72. 
subscribe, sign to, sign away, Lear, l.ii.24, 
asseas, charactcrlsse. Rich. 2, l.iv.50; Much 
Ado, 5.ii.51; admit, M. Mens., 2-iv.80; all 
cruels else gvhscribe, write off all other cruelticH, 
X-ear, 3.vil,G4. 

subscription, obedience, Lear, S.ii.lB. 
succeed, follow as a natural or lt«?al con- 
Boiiuenco, Lear, l.li.l37: bloody succeeding, 
inevitable duol, AlVs Well, 2JiLl89. 
success, tn wJm&e success, as their issue. Win. 
Tale, ldl.394; success of mischief, dlsasiroua 
conseQuences, 2 Hen. 4, 4.0,47. 

Sttocessio«, those oomingr after in like con- 
dition. AU*s WeU, 3.v^l; after condition, 
inheritance, Ham., 2.0.347 , 
sufferance* forbearance, Hen. 5, 3.vi.l21. 
suffsest, persuade, instruct, Hmi., 144, 2; Cor., 
2.L2S5; seduce, 0th., 240.341. 
angriirestlcxat incitement, Lear, 2.1.73. 

who cited persons before 
ecclfistlaatmal courts, Lear, 3.0.50. 

Sumpter* pack-horse, so drudge, Lear, 2.iv.215, 
suppcew* oomderfeM sumxmSj. deceptive sub- 
sMtutlons, Tam, Shrew, 54.104. 
suroease, nmm, ce^tion, Mac., I.tO. 4, 
siar-r«to% overridden* 5* 3.V.10. 
suimirattoii, teeathlng, 
putter* camp follower. Mm* 5* 2d.l0S« 


swabber, sailor who cleans up, Tw. NisM 

1 v-191. 

swaddling, swaddling clouts, wrappings for 
new-born infants, Ham., 2 ii 379. 
swarth, swath, Tw Night, 2 iii 1 39. 
swarth, ad}., dark, Titus, 2au 72 
swath, swathing, see swaddling, Ttmon 
4 111.251. 

sway'd, swayd in the back (of horse), weak- 
back’d, Tam. Shrew, 3.ii 52 
sweeting, apple, Rom. and Jul , 2 iv 77. 
swinge, noun, blow Trail and Ores , l.iii.207' 
verb, thrash, 2 Hen. 4, 5 iv.20 
swinge-bucklers, bold sparks, 2 Hen. 4. 

3. U.20. 

Swithold, Saint Vifcahs, invoked aa protection 
against nightmare, Lear, 3.iv.ll8. 
swoopstake, to take all, Ham., 4.V.139 
sword-and-buckler, arms of lower ranks, ao, 
as epithet, common, 1 Hen 4, 1 in 230. r 
'Swormds, by God's wounds. Ham., 2.0 1 

sympathise, share nature. Hen. 5, 3.vii 143; 
sympathised error, error shared m, Com. Err., 
5.1.396. 

table (-S), noun, wood or canvas for painting on, 
John, 2.1.503, note-book (so, table-book), Ham., 
1.V.107, palm of hand, Mer. Ven , 2 ii 145, 
backgammon, L. Lab. Lost, 5.ii.326, verb, 
listed, Cym , 1 iv..l. 
tabor, driun, Tu\ Night, 3 i 9. 
tabourine, soldier’s side-drum, TroiL and Cres., 

4. V.275. 

tafileta, (hangeable taffeta, sliot silk, Tw. Night, 
2.1V. 73. 

tag, rabble. Cor., 3.1 248. 

taint, nou7i, (hsgmie, Trail, and Cres., I.iii374; 
tavnture, evil state, 2 Hen. G, 2.1.183; verb, 
diKcredit, 0th., 2.1.2G2; to bo affected, Mac , 
5.111.3. 

take, bewitch, Ham., l.i.lG3; take out, copy, 
Oth., 3.111.300. 

tail, of a fine specimen of manhood or shipping, 
Ant. axid Cleo., 2,vi.7; bier. Ven, 3.1.5. 
tame* tamed piece, broached eawk ol wine, Troil. 
and Cres., 4.i G4. 

taorre* to incite (as a tiog). Ham., 2.ii.349. 
Tartar* Tartarus, hell, Tw Night, 2.V.184. 
task, to contract. Cor., l.iu.36; challenge, 
I Hen 4, 5.11.11. 

tassel-gentle, bjrcel male hawk, Rom. and Jul., 
2.11.159 

tawdry-lace, necklace (originally from Saint 
Audrey’s fair), IFui. Tale. 4.iv.244. 
tasc, noun, censure, AlVs Well, 2.1.1 G9; verb, 
to consuro. Ham., l.iv-18 
taxation, <‘ensure. As You Like, l.ii.7G; 

demami, Tw Night, l.v.ll)7. 
teen, grief, Tern., l.ii (54. 

tender (i) regard, Lear, l.iv.209; (ii) offer, 
Ham., l.ukUy, 

tent, noun, roll of linen for cleaning out a 
wound, Trml. and Ores., 2.ii iG; verb, to 
probe. Ham., 2.ii,593. 

tercel, male goshawk. Trail, and Cres., 3.il.51. 
Temxagant, a ranting part in the Mystery 
cycles, thought to be a Mohammedan deity, 
Ham., ,3.ii.I3. 

terxniiwtion, word. Much Ado, 2.1.221. 
termless, beyond words, Lm. Comp., 94. 

occurring every other day. Hen. 5, 

tentiatj sixponco, Mer. Wives Win., l.iii.84. 
testril, see tester. 

tetchy, peevish, TroiL and Ores., l.i.95. 
tetter, noun, scurf. Ham., l.v.71; verb, afflict 
as with the tetter. Cor., 3.1.79. 
thane* Scots title (the thanes become earls In 
last scene), Mae., 5.vitil.62. 

Theaaalr* the bc.'xr M Thessaly, the Oalvdonian 
boar that ravaged Thessaly, siaiu by l^leager. 
Ant. amd <^m., 4.xifi.2. 

Theiif* ruotto of AdbiUee. TmU. and Ores., 
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tMck, lhick~cy"d, dim uniieedmi? cs'os, l He??. 1, 
2.111.43; thick-plcdched, with dense inlortMin- 
ing' branches. Murk Ado, l.u.8. 
ikia-lbelly. 'fh'in-belly doublet, uiolined over bellj , 
L, Lab. Jjost, 3.i.t7. 
third, thread, Trui., 4.1 3. 

tMrdDorotigh., eon&tabie, Tam. fihrew, Tnd.i.d. 
Xliracian., Thracian singer, Orpheus, 3tid. N 
JJr., 6.1.49. 

tSirasoiiical, boastful (from Tliraso, braai^iiiK 
8oIdit‘r lu MunucMts of Terence), As You Like, 
5.ii 29. 

tliree-man songr-mew., smerers of three-part 
catches. Win. Tale, 4.iii.40. 
tlucee-pile, rich velvet. Win. Tale, 4. in 14, 
thrce-piTd hyperboles, extravagant eraggera- 
tions, L. Lab. Lost, 5.ii.407. 
tlireae, dirge (tlirenos), Phoenix, 49. 
^hrice-crowned, see Hecate. 

# ixift, profit. Ham., S.ii GO. 
xiiToe, pam. Tern., 2.1.222. 
tlirmtt, thread ana thrum, good and bad. Mid. 
N, jyr., 5.1.278; thrummed hat, witch -cap of 
weaver's ends, Mer. Wnes Win., 4 ii 06- 
thwart, perverse, Lear, l.iv.283; adv.. against 
intention, Troil. and Cre,s., i-iii.15- 
ticlde, so delicately’ adjusted as to he unsafe, 

2 Hen. 6 , 3.i.21l. 

tight (i) (of ship) sound, Tem., 5.i.224 ; (li) swift. 
Ant. and Cleo., 4.iv.l5. 

tiACt, colour, Ham., S.iv.Ol; the golden colour 
given by the alchemists' grand elixir to base 
metal. Ant. and Cleo., l.v.30; the elixir itself, 
AlVs Well, 5.iii 102. 

tinctures, tinctures, stains, on liandlsereliiefs 
which would bo dipped in the blood and kept 
as relics, Jid. Coes., 2.ii 89. 
tare, head-dress, Mer. Wives Win., 3.iil.49 (so 
tire-valiant indicates a i)articular style), 
tire, tire on, to devour (as a bird of prey), 

3 Hen. 6, l.i.269; Cym., 3.iv 03. 
tirizig-luDU&e, dressing-room, Mid. N. Dr., 3.i.4 
tisick, cough, Trail, and Ores., a.iii.lOi. 
tissue, fabric woven of gold thread and silk 

Ant. and Cleo., 2.ii.203. 
iitbe, tenth, Trail, and Cres., 2.ii.l9. 
tithing:, locality (originally containing some ten 
famihea, or tenth of a hundi'ed), J^r, 3 iv.l32* 
toa4E(t, toast in wine, Mer. Wives W in , 3.V.3. 
toaze, touze, draw. Win. Tale, 4.iv.724. 
tod, noun, 28 lbs. of wool: verb, to make up a 
tod. Win. Tale, 4.1ii.8t. 
toil, net, trap. Ham., 3.ii-338. 
token, Lord*s tokens, niar-ks of plague and so of 
death, of infection of love, L. Lab. Lost, 5.ii.423. 
toll, pay the seller’s duo on a sale at market, 
ATS Well, 5.1ii,l46. 
tomboys, harlots, Cym., I.vl.l2l. 
toass, the tongs and the bones, a percussion 
instrunient like the triangle, and clappers, 
N. Dr., 4.i.27. 

top"gallant, mast above top-mast, so the very 
height, Pom. and JiiL, 2,iv.l84. 
tortive, twisted, Trail, and Ores., l.iii.9. 
touch, noun, inward eons© or feoling, 
l.i.135; one touch of nature, a common 
charaeterfetie, lyoih and Ores., 3.iii.l75; 
touchstone, Timon, 4.iii,387; of noble foi/ch, 
of proved nobility. Cor., 4.1.49; verb, to test, 
Timon, 3.iii.6; to infect, John, 6.yii.2, 
touze, to tear, M. Meas., 5.1.305). 
train, noun, bait to tmp, Mac,, 4.iU.li8; vetb, 
entice, Com. Err., 3.ii,46. 
trammel up, catch aa to a net, so dispose of, 
ilfrtc., l.viO. 

translate, transform, Mfd, N. Dr., 3-1.108. 
trash, to curb a hound’s impotmwity by adding 
vioigLt to the collar, bo (MA,, 2.1.297, 
traverse, soldier’s drill order, Otk,, l.iil.367; 
cmIv., auite traverse, missliig aim with the lanoe 
at tiittag and hre&kam It aitmwim on the 
opponent, so As You Like, 3.iy.88. 
tray-trip* gam© witti dice In which threw (teey) 
was the important throw, Tm. 2.V.170. 
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treatise, ru-itai, l/ar., r, v.i2. 
treble-dated, ihiue man’s btiod, of lifo 
l*hoentjr, 17 . ’ 

trey.^^Thnm oi wUfi dice. T. Lab TmM, 

tribunal, dais, .int. a-td Cleo., 3.vi 3. 
tribune, cl-tlid }>;;> comnums xn Ruino 

Cor.. I 1-213 

trick, novn f{ch-f>n, M Mcas., 5.1.703 
characteristic, Acar, 4\'.106; gift. Hum! 
5 1 . 88, leib, <“o\ci (wilh rcfi-rcncc to liendds' 
designs and tliioi' h.dchings to mdi<*uto 
colours), Hatn , 2 n 4ol, 
tricking, furnishings, Mer. W^u.s U'ln., 4 iv 7S 
Trigon, tiie t\\cl\c signs of tlie Zodiui wen* 
grouped in threc.s itugons) to correspond to 
earth, air, water, lac 2 J/en. 4, 2.iv.2.‘ij. 
triple, tlic third, or one of three, Aih and Cleo., 

triumph, occasion of public rejoicing o” 
recreation 3 Hen. 6, 5.vii 43; trunip-canl 
Ant. and Cleo., 4 xiv,20. 
trophy, token, ikn. Comp., 218; memorial. 
Ham., 4 v.2l0. 

tropically, inetapliorically. Ham . 3 ii.232. 
truckle-bed, low bed that could be pushou 
under standmg-bed Mer ff’ir&s 4 v.(5 

truepenny, trusty fellow. Ham., l.v.150. 
trundle-tail, long-tml’d dog, Hear, 3.vi.(>9. 
jkrunk sleeve, wide elecvo, Tam. Skrev, 
4, 111 1.38. 

try,^ ^ vrtod, Tem., 

tucket, signal on trumpet. Hen. 5, 4.ii.35. 
tuition, protection. Much Ado, 1.1,244. 

Tully, 7 ullj/\s Oraior, Cicero’s X>c Oratore, 
Titus, 

tun-dish, fumiel, M. Meas., S.ii.tCl. 
twiggen, wicker covering, 0th., 2.iii.l40. 
twire, twinkle, Hon., 28.12. 


umber, earthy brown colour. As You Like, 
l.ni.UtS; umber*d, showing dark to the file- 
light. Hen. 5, 4 (ftor 5), 
umbrage, shadow Hmn., 5.ii.ll9. 
unable, weak, inadequate. Lear, l.i.59, 
unaccommodated, unprovided with what 
<‘ivili7-Hti»n gives, Lear, 3.lv,106. 
unadvia'd, unconbldered, Horn, and Jul , 
2.11. 1 18. 

unauel’d, without receiving extreme unction, 
Ham,. 1.V.77. 

unattainted, impartial. Bom, and Jul., 1.ii.8.7, 
unavcided, not to be oBcaped, Bick, 3, 4.iv.2l7. 
unbarb’d* unprotected, wuro. Car,, S4i.99. 
unbated, unbiuntod, »o m rapier without 
button on point. Ham., 4.vil.l38. 
unbolt, explain, Timon, l.i,54; unbolted, 
uijr.lftod. so crude. Dear, 2.11.61, 
unbonneted, without removlir*' the bonne! 
{rp. Cor., 2.11,*); 6, where ♦boanetod' raean^ 
with <*ap in lumd), (Mh., 1.11,23. 
unlKKddsh, unbookish fmhusy, unlnstructed in 
ways of society, Oth., 4J.101. 
tinbraided, fra»n and new. Win, Tate, 4.lv.20i. 
tmcaae, undivw*, Ttm%, Shrew, l,i.202. 
undew. undo. ^m&n. 1.1.171- 
uncoined, uncoined constancy, pure metai need- 
ing no formal stamp to give ft worth, Hen. 5, 
5.11.5 53. 

unconflrm.ed, unlnitriaoted, Much Ado, 3,111. 107. 
tmeouth, unramlliar and fearsome, Turn, 
2.iii.2U. 

unction, ointment. Ham.. 3.iv.l46* 
uniitorborwe, lined. Mum Ado, 3.iy.20. 
undercreat, lupport worthily, Cor., l,ix.72. 
u»der-«dKi*3*«», tapster, 1 Hew* 4, 
undertaken, venturer, Tw, Night, 3.lv.302, 
undoubted, feark-^, 3 Hm, 6. S.vii.C.^^ 
unewywMrtve, beyond ttH pr«a»o, Jia You Lin. 

uahair’d. too ywing for a b»rd, John, 
uxgtouaidt without domestio wspomibAhty, 
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nnlious’led, not have taken the sacianient, 
Ilmn. 1 \ .77. 

nrijmpro^ed, waiting to be yriven shape oi 
inirpose, l/mn , 1 i PG. 
imionL, pcail, Harn , 5.a 264. 
unkennel, disclose itself, IJatn. 3 ii 79. 
unlund, wiuatiiral, Lear, 3 iv.70; Timon, 
i 11.217. 

unlimited, 'poem unL'imued drama not obsci\ ' 
inp: imities of lime and place, /Icrm . 2 ii 39, >. 
i-jumann'd (of a hawk), still untrained man, 
and JiiL, Salt. 

unmoving, as if unmovingr, Off). 4 ii 56 
unpaved, castrated. Cum., 2.ia,31. 
unpink’d, stiJl lacking their pierced pattern 
Tam. ir>?irey\ 4 i.ll7. 

nnpregnant, barren of purpose. Ham , 2ai 662 
unprizable, beyond price, in value or wortb- 
lessness, Cym. l.iv.86; Tw. Nmht, 5 1.49. 
tmproper, not reserved for one man, Oth , 
4.i.68. 

unxespective, thoughtless, Ttich. 3, 4.u 29, 
vnre^^peftne si ever for what we no longer heed, 
TroiL m>d Ores., 2 ii-71. 

imseroinar’d, castrated, Anf. and Cleo., l.v 11. 
untented, incurable, too deep for the tent to 
clean and cure, Z/Car, l.iv.300. 
tmvalued, priceless. Rich. 3, l.iv.27; of no 
worth or rank, Ilain.r l.Ui.l9. 
unyok’d, unyok’d humour, unrestrained mood, 
1 Hen. 4, l.ii.l89. 

upcast, throw at bowls, Cym., 2.i.2. ^ 

upskoot. winning shot, Z. Loft, 4.i 1 29. 
up-springr, up-sprxna reels, a stylo of dance, 
TJam.. l.iv.9. ^ 

ttrchln, hedgehog, Titus, 2.iii.l01; hobgoblin 
Mer. IVives U'm , 4.iv.48. , _ 

urinal, doctor’s glass for testing urine, Tw( 
Gent. Ter. 2.1.35. 

usance, interest, Mer. Ven., l.iii.40. 
use* custom. Ham., I.ii.l34; in use, in trust, 
Mer. Ven.. 4.i.378; Interest, -Sow., 6.5. 
usuring, profiteering, Ttmon 3vll0. 
usurp^, usurp'd beard, new-acquired beard 
like a soUJier’s. Oth., l.iii.339. _ 

utis, week beginning with a feast-day, so frolic, 
^ 2 Hen. 4, 2.iv.l9. 
utter, '•ell, Rom. and Jul ,5.1.67. 
utterance, to th* utterance {a outrance), in a 
fight to the death, Mac., 3.1.71. 

vade, fade. Son., 54, 14. „ 

vail, noun, sinking. Trail, and Ores., 5.vifi 7 , 
verb, lower, M. Meets., ,5.i.20; lower in to) en 
of submission. Cor,, 3.i.98. 
vails* dues. Per., 2.i.l48. 

valanc’d, fringed (with a beard). Ham., 2.il 418. 
validity, worth, AlTs Well, S.iii.lOU; strength. 

Ham. 3.11.184. , , 

value, valued file, the list giving the gift valued 
in each item, Mae., 3.1.94. 

Vanity, Vanity the imppet. Lady Vanity was a 
ehai actor in Morality plays, Lear, 2.ii.33. 
vantbrace, armour for forearm, 2'roil. and Cres., 
l.iii.297, 

varlet. squire, TVmh and Cres., 1 i.l; but often 
used abusively; varUtry, mob, Ant. and Cleo., 
6.11.56. ^ ^ 

vaslidiiy* measureless space* M. Meas., 3,i.70. 
vaimt. first part. TroU. and Cres., Prol.27. 
vaunt-couriers, forerunrers, Lear, 3.ii,5. 
vaward, advance-guard. Hen, 5, 4.ili.l30. 
velure, velvet, Tam, Shreu), 3.1i,67, 
velvct-ifttarda, see ^ard* 
veut (I) vent o/ heart no, ear, 2 Hen. 4, Ind. 2, 
(li) full of vent, bot on the scent Cor., 4.v,223 
stops of Wind-Instrument, Ham. 

ventricle, one of the three divisions into which 
the brain was held to be divided, L, Loft. Lost, 
4.iL66. 

venue* veney, thrust* Z* Zad. Lost, d.i.52; 

hit at fencing, Msr. Wives Win.^ l.i.259* 
verbaMia, orSly, 1 Heti. 6* 3,i.l3« 


verge, circle hmit, 2 Hen 6, 1 iv 22. 
Veronesa, a slup cliaiUi'd liom Vcron.i Oth., 

2 i.Jo 

via, nilf)j<rh(}ii, go on, 3 Flcn. G 2 i 132 
vice, ‘I’hi* Vue %vas ,i flioiart(r in the Ikloiahty 
pie-.entetl oltcn as a hutioon, bO Ham , 

3 IV US. 

vie, to call agamst or stake at cards, so to 
compete^ with, ..inf mid Cleo , o ii.US 
vigil, e\ c of It Icast-dav Hen 5. 4 m 4." 
Villiago, Villain, -lav'c, 2 //eji G 4 mu 5 5. 
viol-de-gamboys, rtnl da aamba, tiemg held 
b ivveeo the kuoes like the cello, Tw. Night, 

1 m 2 J. 

virginaliing, fing< ring, as if pLisrmg on the 
viigiuals, IViri. Talc, 1 a 125. 
virtue, valour, Lear 6 ui.lOt; the most 
exo 'lU'nt eharactenstio. 2'imon, 3.V.8. 
virtuous, potent, hlid. N Dr , 3 ii 3G?. 
visit, ongrlg-i isiied, terr blv afiaicted. Mac., 
4.111 150’ puni'-h John, 2.1.17 9. 
visitation (in two staiscs), aflliciion (ol love) 
and v-isit. Tern., S.i 32. 

vis tor, like cleigvnian coming to console the 
afflicted, I'eni., 2.1.11. 

visor, vizard, mask, Rom. and Jul., l.iv 30. 
voiding-lobby, wailing-room, 2 Hen. 6, 4.i.61. 
vouck, testimony. Oth., 2 i.l46. 

waft, carry by sea, John, 2.1.73; beckon, Mer. 

P'en.r 5 1.11; move, IVin. 'Tale, 1 ii,372 
wastage, transport (by ferry), Trail . and Cres,, 
3 11.10. 

waSture, motion, Jul. Caes., 2.i.246. 
wag, to go about, 'Titus, 5.ii.87. 
wage, vmg'd eiual, met on equal terms (like 
equal stakes), Ant. and OUo., 5.i 31. 
waist, of ship, mid part, 'Tern , 1 n.in7. 
wake, noun, celebration on some holy day* 
beginning the evening before, Lear, 3.VI.73; 
verb, hold night revel, Uam., l.iv.8. 
wall-ey’d, di'-'cnlouration of eye, giving it. 

threatening look, John, 4. in. 49. 
wan, go pale. Ham., 2.ii547; Ant and Cleo., 
2.1.21 (may mean, lost its youthful colour), 
wappen’d, worn out, 2'imun, 4.ui 38. 
ward, cell. Ham , 2.11.245; defence, Mer. Wtves 
Win., 2.ii 222. 

warden, r>ear. Win. Tale. \ m.44. 
warder, baton of rank. Rich. 2, 1. in 118, 
Ware, bed of JVaic, at Waie m II< rttordshire, 
famous for its snee (now in tho Vutoria and 
Albert museum), Tw Night, 3.ii.41 
warp, distort. All’s Well, 5 in 13: change. As 
Vmf Like, 2.V11.1S7; ivatp’d, distoited, Lear, 
3.V1.52. 

warrantise, authority, Uam , 5 i.221. 
warranty, iiermission, oih , 5.u (53 
warren* game prescive. Much Ad<i 2 3.191;.^ 
warrener, guiue-kcepcr, Mer. 11 ives Ik'in., 
l.iv 25. 

wassail (originally the salutation on drinking) 
carousmg. Ham., 1 v.9. 

waste, waste b anks, umised iiages. Son 17, 10. 
waste, noun, wliat is damaged (as in lepal 
sense of damage to an csi^'to by owner), 
Rich. 2, 2.1.103, de'-ointion. Ham., l.ij.198; 
verb, wasted time, past time. Son., 106, 1. 
Wat, haiy, Ven. and Adon., 697, 
watch, a watch, irifsomnia, Ham., 2.iL147; 
timepiece, Z. Loft, fmt, 3 1.182; verb, to tamo 
hawk by denying it sh'ep. Tarn, Shrew, 4.1.179. 
water* brilliance of diamond, 'Tirmn, l.i.^v. 
water-gall, secondary bow Li crece, 1588. 
watering, drinking, l Hen. 4, 2.iy.l5, 
water-rug, hairy wat<*r-dog, M^., 34.93, 
water- work, water-ct'lours, 3 Hen, 4, 2.1.141. 
weal* slate, Mac., 34v.76. 
wealsmen. statisman, Cor., 24.60. 
weatker, keep the weather of, control (a« hojdUng 
windvvard poeition at sea), TroiL and Cres,, 
64Ii.26. _ 

weatker-fend, shelter. Tern., 5.1.10. 
weed* garment. Mid. H. Z>r.. 2.i.266- 
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weet, to know. Ant, and Cleo., 

■wextiX* Weird tiihters, tho Fates, Mac,, l.Oi.32. 
welkfca, Bky» Tem., 

■wesfcward-lio, cry of boatmen going up 
Thamifs, 2'iM. NimU 
weaaud, wmdpipo,. Tem^* 3.ii.87. 
wiiar£, river-bank, Bmtt., l.v.33. 

Wlxeeson, Whitsun, 2 Hen. 4. 2.i,85. 
wlielk, pimpie, Hen. 5, 3.vi.99. 
wlieUctd* in spirals, Imr. 4.vi.71. 
wliey-Sace, pale, j£«c.; S.ul.IT. ^ ' 

wMflaer, official who*^oes ahead of procesbion 
to clear the way^ Hen. 5, 5.Chor.l2 
wMnid’st, very isqouldy. Trail, and Ores.. 2.i 14. 
wMppingf-cIxeev* served with tho lash, 

2 Ucn. 4, 5.1V.5. , , , , 

whipster, mBigmficant enongh to be wliipt, 

OlK . 0.11.247. 

wliirligier> hke FortiW^s wheel, 'Tiv. AicffU 
5 Ubl. 

wMst, hushed, Tem.^ i,ii,378. 
white, noun, play on whit® on target and name 
ol liianca, Xam, Idhrem. 5.ii 186, adj., fresh 
( no L cured),- 3.vi.31. _ , ^ 

white->Imi’a, white-washed, Titus, 4.ii.98. j 
whitins-tmie, bieachiii^-Uine, Mer. Wtves ! 

IFift., 8,111 llo. ' ^ 

whitster, Idtwhcr, ^er. Wives Win., 3.iii.l2. 
whittle, biuall knife, Timon, 5.i.l78. 
■whoreson, bastard, Lear, l.i.22. 
wild, weald, 1 Hen. 4, 2.1.54. 
wild-Koose chase, foimi of cross-country horse- 
rauiig, Rom. and Jul., 2.iv.69, 
wild mare, bee-saw, 2 Hen. 4, 2.iv.237. 
wihul-blame, deliberately culpable, i Hen. 4,| 

3 1.177. 

■wimpled, hooded, Wind, jC. Lab. Lost, 3.1,169. 
Win^ester, goose (the libwty of the Bankaidc, 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Winchester, shelter’d many brothels; so the 
<U9eafee and Its vietjaas were named after him), 
7'rcni. and Ores., S.x.53. 

Wincot. Wilineeot (home of Shakespeare’s 
MioUier), Tam. Shrew, lind.li.20. 

■wind, have the wind of, have controlling: position. 
Titus, 4.iS.133; vnndg side of, safe side of, 
Tw. Night, 8,iv.l56. 

windfiraUs, disease of horse’s fetlock. Tarn. 
Shrew, 3 ii.49. 

windlass. mcanH of winding:. Ham., 2-i.65. 
wind’ring’ {pcihaps wandering: or windinfc), 
Tem., la. 128. 

wixikmgr, blind spell. Ham., 2.ii.l36* 
winnowed, selvct Ham,, 5.ii.i87. 
WinteT'-gTound, cover as against winter’s 
frost, L'i/m., 1.11.230. 

wise woman, witch, Tw. Night, 3 lv.97. 
wittol, eomplaceat cuckold, MIer. H'ties Wtn., 
2,JJ 267- 


woodmaa, h-unter, Cpm ., , 3.vi,28; a© nf 
women, M. Mem,, 4.iii.l58. ’ ’ 

woollen, he in the woollen, in foianketo and nn 
sheets, or m the grave (the shroud being bv 
law of wool). Much Ado, 2,i,26. ^ ^ 

wool'ward, with w^ooUen inner garment, z. 

Lost, 5.ii.698. ’ 

worMngr, causing a working of tho feelinira 
Hen, 8, Frol. 3. ® ’ 

world, go to the world, marry. Much Ado, 2.1.287* 
uxmian of the world, married woman. As Ftwi 
Like, 5,111.4. 

worm, .'-mall snake, Ant. and Cleo., 3.ii.242 
wort (1) vegetable, Mer. Wires Win., l.ili'o- 
(u) unfermented beer, L. Lab. Lost, 5.h.233’ 
worthy, deserved, of prai&e or blame, aiFs 
W ell, 4 111 b. 

wrangler, opponent. Hen. 5, l.ii.264. 

■wrest, noun, key for tightening harp-strings. 
Trail, and Ores., 3,nj.23; verb, draw out! 
Titus, 3,ii.44; miseonstrue, Much Ado 
3.iv.30. ’ 

writ, document, Ham., 5.11.51. 
writhled, wiinkkd, 1 Hen. 6, 2.ih.23. 

■wroth, misfortune, Mer. Ven., 2.ix.78. 
wry, leaving path of virtue, Cgm., 5 . 1 . 5 , 
wry-neck’d, fife, played with the head turned 
away, Mer. I en., 2.v.2i}. 

yare, puick and efficient. Ant. and Cleo 
3.vd.38 (of ships); M. Meas., 4.d ,'i3; varelv. 
Ant. and (leo., 2.ii.216. ’ 

yaw, (of ship) io steer unsteadily, Ham., 5.ikU4. 
yawm, gape in smnuKe, Ham,, 4.v.9, 
ycXad, Uad, 2 Hen. G, 1.1.33. 
yclepcd, lalhsi, L. ixib. fjost, I i.23l. 

Yead, Yedward, k'.dward, Mer. Wives Win., 
l.i.140; I Hen. 4, l.il.mi. 
yearn, grioxe, Hen. 5, 4.iil.20. 
yellowness, jealousy, Mrr. Wires Win., 
l.iu.97. 

yellows, jaundice (of horses), Tam. Shrew, 
3.ii.50. 

yeoman, peoiMin's sen- hr, invaluable bervice 
(frtnii the reputation the yeoman doss had 
won in war). Ham., 5.il.36. 
yerk, stab, Cth , l.ii.5, 

yest, yeast, froth. Win. Tate, 3.iii.Gl; yesty, 
frothy, hlmwy. Ham., 5 11.180. 
yoke, noun, pair, Mer. K’iivs Win., 2,i.l56; 

verb, pair, yok*d, married, (Hk., 4.i.60. 
yoimker, younger son, novice, Mer. Ven., 
2.% i.I4. 

yravish, ravish, Her., .LCouer.SS, 
yslaked, silenced. Her., 'J.tJounr.l, 

asany, a fool’s * sto<»ge’, 7*U3. Night, l.v.84. 
zenith, the culmination of his life, Tem, 
1 . 11 . 181 . 


wood, nmd, fmntic. Mid. N Hr , 2.J.192. xodiac, year ffn which sun completes its cours 

■woodcock, a iool (like the stupid bu 1), Ham.. thiongii llic Zodiac), M. Mem.. 
lau,U5, Zouittds, by Uod’s wounds, Oih., 1.1.87, 
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